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THE   LIFE   OF    LORD    BYRON 


GEORGE  GORDON  BYRON  was  born  in  Holies 
street,  London,  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1788. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  deserted  him,  and  the 
whole  responsibility  of  his  early  training  devolved 
on  his  mother,  who.  with  him,  soon  after  repaired 
to  Aberdeen,  where  they  resided  foi  aom?  time  in 
nlmost  complete  seclusion. 

The  infancy  of  Byron  was  marked  with  the  work- 
ings of  that  wild  and  active  spirit  which  he  so  fully 
displayed  in  all  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  As  a 
child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or  rather,  sullenly 
passionate.  Being  angrily  reprimanded  by  his  nurse, 
one  day,  for  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock  in 
which  he  had  just  been  dressed,  he  got  into  one  of 
his  "  silent  rages,"  (as  he  termed  them,)  seized  the 
frock  with  both  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  stood  in  sullen  stillnest  setting  has  ceusurer 
and  her  wrath  at  defiance. 

Notwithstanding  these  unruly  rntbreaks,  in  which 
he  was  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his 
mother,  who  frequently  proceeded  to  th.o  same  e'x- 
tremities  with  her  own  caps,  gowns,  &c.,  there 
was  in  his  disposition  a  mixture  of  affectionate 
sweetness  and  playfulness,  which  attached  many  to 
him,  and  which  rendered  him  then,  as  in  riper  years, 
easily  manageable  by  those  who  loved  and  under- 
itood  him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm 
enough  for  the  task. 

The  undivided  affection  of  the  mother  was  natu- 
rally centered  in  her  son,  who  was  her  darling ;  and 
when  he  only  went  out  for  an  ordinary  walk,  she 
Would  entreat  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  take 
care  of  himself,  as  "  she  had  nothing  on  earth  but 
him  to  live  for ;  "  a  conduct  not  fet  all  pleasing  to 
his  adventurous  spirit ;  the  more  especially  as  some 
of  his  companions,  who  beheld  the  affectionate 
scene,  would  laugh  and  ridicule  about  it.  This  ex- 
cessive maternal  affection  and  indulgence,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  that  salutary  discipline  so  neces- 
sary to  childhood,  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  these  unpleasant  traits  of  character 
that  distinguished  Byron  from  all  others  in  subse- 
quent years. 

An  accident,  at  the  time  of  birth,  caused  a  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet.  Many  expedients 
we  re  used  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  proper  shape, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  nurse,  to 
whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  the  bandages, 
would  often  sing  him  to  sleep,  or  relate  to  him  sto- 
ries and  legends,  in  which,  like  most  other  children, 
he  manifested  great  delight.  She  also  taught  him 
to  repeat  a  great  number  of  Psalms  ;  and  the  first 
and  twenty-third  were  among  the  earliest  that  he 
committed  to  memory.  Out  of  these  lessons  arose, 
long  afterwards,  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies  ;  "  which, 
but  for  them,  never  would  have  been  written,  though 
Byron  studied  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  all  his  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 


through  the  care  and  daily  instruction  of  this  mirsb, 
he  attained  a  far  earlier  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sacred  Writings,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  young  people. 

The  defect  in  the  formation  of  his  foot,  and  a  great 
weakness  of  connt:tution,  induced  his  mother  to  keep 
him  from  an  attendance  on  school,  that  he  migh' 
expand  his  lungs  and  brace  his  limbs,  upon  th« 
mountains  of  the  neighborhood. 

Thit.  was  evidently  the  most  judicious  method  for 
imparting  strength  to  his  bodily  frame ;  and  the  se- 
quel showed  that  it  likewise  imparted  tone  and 
vigor*  to  his  mind.  The  savage  grandeur  of  nature 
around  him  ;  the  feeling  that  he  was  upon  tie  hiUi 
where 

"  Poroign  tyrant  nerer  trud, 
But  freedom,  with  her  falchion  bright, 
dwept  the  manger  from  her  sight ;  " 

his  intercourse  with  a  people  whose  chief  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  the  recital  of  heroic  tales  of  other 
tirres,  feats  of  strength,  and  a  display  of  independ- 
ence, blended  with  the  wild,  supernatural  stories  pe- 
culiar to  remote  and  thinly-peopled  districts  ; — all 
these  were  calculated  to  foster  that  peculiar  poetical 
feeling  innate  in  his  character. 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was  a  subject  on 
which  young  Byron  was  extremely  sensitive.  Ai 
his  mirse  was  walking  with  him  one  day,  she  waa 
joined  by  a  female  friend,  who  said,  "  What  a  pretty 
boy,  Byron  if!  what  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg."  On 
hearing  this  allusion  to  his  infirmity,  the  child's 
eyes  flashed  with  anger,  ana,  striking  at  her  with  a 
little  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  impatiently 
exclaimed,  "  Dinna  speak  of  it !  " 

As  an  instance  of  his  quickness  and  energy  at  thi« 
period,  rajah t  be  mentioned  a  little  incident  that  oc- 
curred onyflight  during  the  performance  of  "  Tam- 
ing a  Shrew,"  which  his  nurse  had  taken  hi  n  to  see. 
He  had  attended  some  time,  with  silent  interest; 
but,  in  the  scene  between  Katharine  and  1'rtruehio 
where  the  following  dialogue  takes  place, — 

"  KaA.—l  know  U  ii  the  moon. 
Pet.— Nay,  then,  you  lie,— h  U  the  Mewed  mm," 

George  started  up,  and  o  ied  out  boldly,  "But  I  say 
it  is  the  moon,  sir." 

Byron  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  when  he  wai 
sent  to  a  day  school  at  Aberdeen,  taught  by  Mi. 
Bowers.  At  that  school  he  remained  about  one 
year. 

During  his  schoolboy  days  he  was  lively,  warm- 
hearted, generous,  and  high-spirited.  He  was,  how- 
ever, passionate  and  resentful,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  venturesome  and  fearless.  If  he  received  an 
injury,  he  was  sure  to  revenge  it :  though  the  cast!- 
gation  he  inflicted  might  be  long  on  its  way,  yet  it 
eame  at  length,  and  severely. 
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He  was  a  brave  youth,  and  was  much  more  anx-!  placably.     The  old  lady  had  some  curious  nnticni 
ious  to  excel  his  fellows  by  prowess  in   sport  and  j  respecting  the  soul,  which,  she  imagined,  took  it* 
ymnastic  exercises,  than  by  advancement  in  learn- 1  flight   to  the  moon   after   death,  as  a  preliminary 
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When  any  study  pleased  him,  he  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  it,  and  was  quick  in  the  performance  of 
his  task.  He  cared  but  little  where  he  stood  in  his 
class  ;  and  at  the  foot  was  as  agreeable  to  him  as  at 
the  head. 

He  remained  at  school  until  the  vear  1796,  when 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  weakened  his,  by  no  means 
strong,  constitution,  and  he  was  removed  by  his 
in-other  to  the  Highlands. 

From  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  High- 
lands, Byron  dated  his  love  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries and  his  equally  ardent  love  of  solitude.  While 
at  Auerdeen,  he  would  escape  unnoticed,  and  find 
his  way  to  the  sea-side.  At  one  time,  it  was  sup- 
posed he  was  lost,  and  after  a  long  and  anxious 
search  he  was  found  struggling  for  his  life  in  a  sort 
of  morass  or  marsh,  in  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  perished,  had  not  some  one  came  to  the  rescue. 

Many  like  instances  occurred  during  his  residence 
among  the  Highlands.  His  love  of  adventure  often 
led  him  into  difficulty  and  danger.  While  scram- 
bling over  a  declivity  that  overhung  a  small  water- 
fall, called  the  Linn  of  Dee,  some  heather  caught 
hi-  lame  foot,  and  he  fell.  He  was  rolling  down- 
ward, when  the  attendant  luckily  caught  him,  and 
vas  but  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  being  killed. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  William,  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron,  died  without  issue,  at  Newstead,  and  young 
Byron,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  his  estates  ;  and  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 


Carlisle,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord's  sister,  w 
pointed  his  guardian. 


ap- 


this change  of  fortune,  Lord  Byron  was 
removed  from  under  the  immediate  care  of  his 
mother. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1793  he  went  with  his  mother 
to  Newsse;td  Abbey.  On  their  arrival,  he  was  placed 
at  Nottingham,  under  the  care  of  a  person  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  cure  his  lameness ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  mnde  some  advancement  in  Latin 
studies,  under  the  tuition  of  a  schoolmaster  of  that 
town,  a  Mr.  Rogers,  who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  with  him.  The  name  of  the  man  whose 
pretensions  in  curing  excelled  his  skill,  and  under 
whose  empiricism  the  young  lord  was  placed,  was 
Lavender ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  effect  a  cure  was,  by  first  rubbing  the  foot  over 
for  a  long  time  with  handsful  of  -oil,  and  then 
forcibly  twisting  the  foot  round,  and  binding  it  up  in 
a  sort  of  a  machine,  with  about  as  much  care  and 
thought  of  the  pain  he  might  give,  as  if  straighten- 
ing up  a  crooked  limb  of  a  tree. 

Byron,  during  his  lessons  with  Mr.  Rogers,  was 
often  in  violent  pain  ;  and  one  day  the  latter  said  to 
him,  "  It  makes  me  uncomfortable,  myAfcrd,  to  see 
you  sitting  there  in  such  pain  as  1  /tnow^^m  must  be 
suffering."  "  Never  mind,  Mr.  Rogers,"  answered 
the  boy ;  "  you  shall  not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me." 

This  cr"ntleman  often  spoke  of  the  gaiety  of  his 
pupil,  and  the  delight  he  experienced  in  exposing 
Lavender's  pompous  ignorance.  One  day  he  wrote 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  put  together  at  random,  and  placing  them 
oefore  this  concentrated  body  of  pretension,  asked 
nim  very  seriously  what  language  it  was.  Not 
wishing  to  expose  his  ignorance,  and  not  dreaming 
of  the  snare  to  trip  him,  he  replied  as  seriously  as 
the  inqu'ry  was  put,  that  it  was  Italian,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  young  satirist,  who  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

At  about  this  period,  Lord  Byron's  first  symptom 
of  a  tendency  to  rhyme  manifested  itself.  The 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  thus  related : 


essay,  before  it  proceeded  further.  One  day,  aftei 
a  repetition,  it  is  supposed,  of  her  original  insult  to 
the  boy,  he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a  violent 
rage.  "  Well,  my  little  hero,"  she  asked,  "what's 
the  matter  with  you,  now  ? "  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  "  this  old  woman  had  put  him 
in  a  terrible  passion, — that  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  her,"  &c.,  &c., — and  then  broke  out  into 
the  following  doggerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and 
over,  as  if  delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found  foi 
his  rage ; — 

"  In  Nottine-ham  county,  ih.-re  lives  «.t  Swar  3reen. 
As  cunt  .'in  old  liuly  .is  erer  »•:..-•  «ecn  ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  Keen, 
She  firmly  believe*  »he  wih  go  to  Ihe  moon." 

This  was  the  occasion  and  the  result  of  his  first 
effort  at  rhyming.     His  "first  dash  at  poetry,"  as 


he  calls  it,  was  made  one  year  later,  during  a  vaca- 
tion visit  at' the  house  of  a  cousin,  Miss  Parker. 
Qf  that  poem,  he  says,  "  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a 
passion  for  my  first  cousin,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her — her  dark  eyes — her  long  eye-lashes — her  com- 
pletely Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure  '  I  was  then 
about  twelve— -she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year." 
Love  for  this  young  lady  obtained  strong  hold  ol 
his  heart.  Of  her  personal  appearance,  he  says, 
"I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  equal  to  the  tramspa 
rent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rain- 
bow— all  beauty  and  p<;ace." 

After  a  short  vi^it  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer 
of  1801,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  mother, 
he  was  placed  at  Harrow,  under  the  tuition  o/ 
Doctor  Drury,  to  whom  he  testified  his  gratitude  in 
a  note  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  In 
o*e  of  his  manuscript  journals,  he  says,  "  Dr. 
IVury  was  the  best,  the  kindest  friend  I  ever  had — 
and  I  look  upon  him  still  as  a  father." 

"  Though  he  was  lame,"  says  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, "he  was  a  great  lover  of  sports,  and  pre- 
ferred hockey  to  Horace,  relinquished  even  Helicon 
for  'duck  puddle,'  and  gave  up  the  best  poet  that 
ever  wrote  hard  Latin  for  a  game  of  cricket  on  the 
common.  He  was  not  remarkable  (nor  was  he  ever) 
for  his  learning,  but  he  was  alwa)ts  a  clever,  plain- 
spoken,  and  undaunted  boy.  I  have  seen  him  fight 
by  the  hour  like  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up  against  the 
disadvantage  of  his  lameness  with  all  the  spirit  ot 
an  ancient  combatant." 

It  was  during  a  vacation,  and  his  residence  nt 
Newstead,  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  an  event  which,  according  to  hts 
own  deliberate  persuasion,  exercised  a  lasting  ar.d 
paramount  influence  over  the  whole  of  his  su> 
sequent  character  and  eventful  career. 

Twice  had  he  loved,  and  now  a  taird  lime  lie 
bowed  before  beauty,  wit,  and  worth. 

The  father  of  this  young  lady  had  been  killed  nn 
a  duel  by  the  eccentric  grand-uncle*  of  Byron,  ai>d 
the  union  of  the  young  peer  with  her,  the  heiress  01 
Annesley  Hall,  "  would,"  as  he  said,  "  have  heal  id 
feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ; 
it  would  have  joined  lands  rich  and  broad  ;  it  wool  1 
have  joined  at  least  *ne  heart,  and  two  persons  net 
ill-matched  in  years  '  But  all  this  was  destined  ta 
exist  but  in  imagination.  They  had  a  parting 
interview  in  the  following  year  ;  and,  in  18<>o,  Miss 
Chaworth  was  married  to  Mr.  Musters,  with  whr.m 
she  lived  unhappily.  She  died  in  1831.  Many  of 
his  smaller  poems  are  addressed  to  this  lady.  1'  IP 

An  elderly  lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  j  scene  of  their  last  interview  is  most  exquisitely 
•,  had  made  use  of  some  expressions  that  described  in  "  The  Dream." 

During  one  of  the  Harrow  vacations  he  studies 


his  mother, 

Tery  much   affronted  him;    and  these  slights,  his 

lurse  said,  he  generally  resented  violently  and  im- 


French,  but  with  little  success,  under  the  di*ectv>» 
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of  the  Abb*1-  de  Rouffigny.  The  vacation  of  1804 
he  spent  with  his  mother  at  Southwell,  and  in 
October,  1805,  he  left  Harrow,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  left  with  feelings  of  sad- 
ness. He  says,  "  I  always  hated  Harrow  till  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  but  then  1  liked  it."  He  now 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  and  in 
solitude  he  mourned  over  the  truth  ;  this  sorrow  he 
could  not  at  all  times  repress  in  public. 

Soon  after  entering  college,  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment with  a  youth  named  Eddleston,  which  exceeded 
in  warmth  and  romance  all  his  schoolboy  attach- 
in  ejits. 

'.n  the  summer  of  1806,  another  visit  to  South- 
well resulted  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of 
Pigots,  to  a  lady  of  which  the  earliest  of  his  pub- 
lish xd  letters  were  addressed. 

Ti.e  temper  of  his  mother  exceeded  all  bounds. 
This  temper,  Byron  in  a  great  degree  inherited.  In 
his  childhood,  this  passion  often  broke  out  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  Mother  and  son  were  often 
quarrelling,  and  provocations  finally  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration, in  August,  1806.  Byron  fled  to  London, 
where  his  mother  followed  him,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  and  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about. 

Early  in  November,  his  first  volume  of  poems 
were  put  in  press.  It  was  entitled  "  Poems  on 
Various  Occasions,"  and  was  printed  anonymously 
bv  Mr.  Ridge,  a  bookseller  at  Newark.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  this,  he  caused  a  second  edition  to 
be  printed  in  January,  in  which  he  omitted  many 
pieces  which  had  appeared  in  the  first.  This  was 
not  intended  for  public  scrutiny,  but  merely  circu- 
lated among  his  friends,  and  such  persons  as  he 
thought  well  disposed  towards  the  first  effort  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  author. 

Encouraged  by  its  favorable  reception,  he  again 
re-wrote  the  poems,  made  many  additions  and 
alterations,  and,  under  the  name  of  "  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  sent  his  volume  forth  to  the  public. 

This  book,  containing  many  indications  of  genius, 
also  contained  many  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
which  were  fiercely  assailed  by  a  critique*  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  brought  forth  from  Byron 
the  stinging  satire,  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers." 

The  minor  reviews  gave  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  " 
a  better  reception,  yet  we  may,  with'no  degree  of  un- 
reasonableness, suppose  that  to  the  scorching  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  he  owed  much  of  future  success 
and  fame.  He  was  roused  like  a  lion  in  its  lair. 
tie  felt,  though  it  might  be  true,  he  did  not  deserve 
such  an  article,  and  he  resolutely  determined  to 
show  the  critic  that  he  had  talent  and  genius, 
though  the  reviewer,  in  his  eager  search  for  its 
absence,  could  not  discovei  its  presence. 

Lord  Byron  supposed  Jeffrey  to  be  the  author  of 
the  obnoxious  article,  and  he  poured  out  on  him 
his  vials  of  wrath  and  merciless  satire. 

During  the  progress  of  his  poem  through  the 
press,  he  added  to  it  more  than  a  hundred  lines. 
New  impressions  and  influences  gave  birth  to  new 
thoughts,  and  he  made  his  Bards  and  Reviewers 
carry  them  forth  to  vex  and  annoy  his  victims. 
The  person  who  superintended  its  progress  through 
the  press,  daily  received  new  matter  for  its  pages ; 
ar.  1,  in  a  note  to  that  gentleman,  Byron  says, 
"  Print  soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  rhyme."  It 
was  so  in  subsequent  years.  If  he  could  reach  his 
printer,  he  would  continue  to  send  his  "  thick- 
coming  fancies,"  which  were  suggested  by  perusals 
of  what  he  had  already  written. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  same 
month  published  his  satire.  From  the  hour  of  its 
appearance,  fame  and  fortune  followed  him.  Its 
success  was  such  as  to  demand  his  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  a  second  edition.  To  this  much  was 
added,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  his  name. 


His  residence  was  now  at  Newstead,  where  during 
the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  his  po^ms,  he 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand  the  hospitalities  of 
the  old  Abbey  to  a  party  of  college  friends.  C.  S. 
Matthews,  one  of  this  party,  in  a  letter  to  an 
acquaintance,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Abbey  at  that  time,  and  amusing  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  habits  of  its  occupants  : — 

"  Newstead  Abbey  is  situated  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  from  London — four  on  this  side 
Mansfield.  Though  sadly  fallen  to  decay,  it  is  still 
completely  an  abbey,  and  most  part  of  it  is  st.ll 
standing  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  first 
built.  There  are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  witn  a 
variety  of  cells  and  rooms  about  them,  which, 
though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state, 
might  easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  original 
rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are  still 
in  use.  Of  the  abbey-church  only  one  end  remains; 
and  the  old  kitchen,  with  a  long  range  of  apart- 
ments, is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Leading 
from  the  abbey  to  the  modern  part  of  the  habita- 
tion is  a  noble  room,  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth  ;  but  every  part  of  the 
house  displays  neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which 
the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

"  The  house  and  gardens  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  battlements.  In  front  is  a  large 
lake,  bordered  here  and  there  with  castellated 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
at  the  further  extremity  of  it.  Fancy  all  this 
surrounded  with  bleak  and  bafren  hills,  with  scarce 
a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles,  except  a  solitary  clump 
or  two,  and  you  will  have  Home  idea  of  Newstead. 

"  So  much  for  the  pl^-r,  concerning  which  1  have 
thrown  together  these  few  particulars.  But  if  the 
place  itself  appears  rather  strange  to  you,  the  ways 
of  its  inhabitants  will  Tint  appear  much  less  so. 
Ascend,  then,  with  me  the  hall  steps,  that  I  may 
introduce  you  to  my  lord  and  his  visitants.  Bu 
have  a  care  how  you  proceed  ;  be  mindful  to  go 
there  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  your  eyes  about 
you.  .  For,  should  you  make  any  blunders, — should 
von  go  to  the  right  of  the  hall  steps,  you  an  laid 
hold  of  by  a  bear ;  and  should  you  go  to  the  left, 
your  case  is  still  worse,  for  you  run  full  against  a 
wolf.*  Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door*  is 
your  danger  over ;  for  the  hall  being  decayed,  and 
therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a  bevy  .,( 
inmates  are  very  probably  banging  at  one  end  of  it 
with  their  pistols ;  so  that  if  you  enter  without 
giving  loud  notice  of  your  approach,  yo  )  have  only 
escaped  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  to  expire  by  the 
pistol-shots  o  the  merry  monks  of  Newstead. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  Lord  Byron  and  four 
others,  and  was,  now  and  then,  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  neighboring  parson.  As  for  our  way 
of  living,  the  order  o£  the  day  was  generally  this  :— 
for  breakfast  we  had  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited 
his  own  convenience, — every  thing  remaining  on 
the  table  till  the  whole  party  had  done ;  though 
had  one  wished  to  breakfast  at  the  early  hour  of 
ten,  one  would  have  been  rather  lucky  to  find  any 
of  the  servants  up.  Our  average  hour  of  rising 
was  one.  I,  who  generally  got  up  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  was  always — even  when  an  invalid — 
the  first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy 
of  early  rising.  It  was  frequently  past  two  before 
the  breakfast  party  broke  up.  Then,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  ihe  morning,  there  was  reading,  "fencing", 
single-stk-K,  or  shuttlecock,  in  the  great  room ; 
practising  with  pistols  in  the  hall ;  walking,  riding, 
cricket,  sailing  on  the  lake,  playing  witL  the  bear 
teasing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and  eight  we 
dined ;  and  our  evening  lasted  from  that  time  til. 
one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  evening 
diversions  may  be  easily  conceived. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing  round 
after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  a  humas 


laid  Brougham. 


Lord  Byreo't  pet  aunimaji  at  NrwiteaJ. 
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skull    filled  with   Burgundy.      After  revelling  on 
choice  *'ands,  and  the  finest  wines  of  France,  we 
adjourned  to  tea,  where  we  amused  ourselves  with 
reading  or  improving  conversation, — each  accordin 
to  his  fancy, — and,  after  sandwiches,  &c.,  retirei 
to  r,.  st.     A  set  of  monkish  dresses,  which  had  been 
provided,  with  all  the  proper  appaiatus  of  crosses, 
oeads,  tonsures,  &c.,  often  gave  a  variety  to  our 
appearance,  and  to  oui  pursuits." 

Byron  was  at  London  when  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  upon  the  new  edition,  which,  having  done, 
he  took  leave  of  that  city,  and  soon  after  sailed  for 
Lisbon.  After  a  passage  of  four  days,  he  arrived 
Bt  his  destination,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  Cam  Hobhouse.  They  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  Lisbon,  from  whence  they  travelled  on 
Lsrs{;ba(k  to  Seville  and  Cadiz.  He  was  as  free 
snd  easy  in  each  of  these  places  as  he  had  been  at 
borne.  In  Lisbon,  as  he  said,  he  ate  oranges, 
talked  bad  Italian  to  the  monks,  went  into  society 
with  pocket  pistols,  swam  the  Tagus,  and  became 
the  victim  of  musquitoes.  In  Seville,  a  lady  of 
character  became  fondly  attached  to  him,  and  at 

Carting  gave  him  a  lock  of  her  hair  "three  feet  in 
jngth,"   which  he  sent  home  to  his  mother.     In 
Cadiz,    "  Miss   Cordova    and    her    little    brother " 
became  his  favorites,  and  the  former  his  preceptress 
in  Spanish.    He  alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his  poems. 

"  "Tig  pleasing  lo  lie  eclioolM  in  a  strange  tongue 

B.v  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  menu. 
When  both  the  teacher  ami  the  taught  are  young, 
At  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  beeu." 

weaving  Cadiz,  in  the  Hyperion  frigate,  he  sailed 
for  Gibralter,  where  he  remained  till  the  19th  of 
August,  when  he  left  for  Malta. 

At  fhis  latter  place,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
vith  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  a  lady  whose  life  had 
been  fertile  with  remarkable  incidents,  and  whom 
he  addresses,  in  his  poetry,  under  the  name  of 
"  Florence.'" 

After  remaining  at  anchor  for  three  or  four  day 
oft'  Patras,  Byron  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  On  their  passage,  they  had  a 
most  charming  sunset  view  of  Missolonghi.  They 
landed  at  Prevesa  on  the  29th  of  September.  From 
Prevesa  they  journeyed  to  the  capital  of  Albania, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Yanina ;  at  which  place  he 
learned  that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  his  troops  in 
Illyrium,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Berat.  From 
Yanina,  Lord  Byron  passed  to  Tepaleen.  Being 
among  the  first  English  travellers  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  they  met  with  much  attention,  and  the 
greatest  show  of  hospitality. 

With  the  intention  of  going  to  Patras,  Lord 
Byron  embarked  on  board  a  Turkish  ship  of  war, 
provided  for  him  by  Ali  Pacha.  A  moderate  gale 
of  wind  arose,  and,  owing  to 'the  ignorance  of  the 
Turkish  officers,  the  vessel  came  near  being  wrecked. 
Luckily  for  all  on  board,  the  wind  abated,  and  drove 
them  on  the  toast  of  Suli,  where  they  landed,  and, 
by  aid  of  the  natives,  returned  again  to  Prevesa. 

While  at  the  Suliote  village,  a  poor  but  honest 
Albanian  supplied  his  wants.  Byron  pressed  him 
*;o  take  money  in  return  for  his  kindness,  but  he 
refused,  with  the  reply,  "I  wish  you  to  love  me, 
aot  to  pay  me." 

Attended  by  a  guard  of  forty  or  more  Albanians, 
they  passed  through  Acarnania  and  Etolia  to  Mis- 
sol  mghi,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Patras, 
and  proceeded  from  thence,  by  land,  to  Vostizza, 
where  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus. In  a  small  boat  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  gulf;  rode  on  horseback  from 
Salona  to  Delphi,  and  after  travelling  tiirough  Liva- 
dia,  and  making  a  brief  stop  at  Thebes,  and  other 
places,  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  2oth'  of  Decem- 
ber. 

He  remained  at  Athens  between  two  and  three 
months,  employing  his  time  in  visiting  the  vast  and 
splendid  mor.umeuts  of  ancient  genius,  and  calling 


around  him  from  the  depths  of  solitude  the 
of  other  times  to  people  its  ruins. 

He  made  frequent  excursions  tj  Attica,  on  on* 
of  which  he  came  near  being  seized  by  a  band  01 
pirates  dwelling  in  a  cave  under  the  cliffs  of  Mi- 
nerva Sunias. 

His  beautiful  song,  "  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  wa 
part,"  was  addressed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Greek  lady,  at  whose  house  he  lodged. 

Ten  weeks  ^ad  flown  rapidly  and  pleasantly  away, 
when  the  unexpected  offer  of  a  passage  in  a  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  war  to  Smyrna,  induced  the  tiavellers 
to  leave  Athens,  which  they  did,  on  the  5th  cl 
March,  with  much  reluctance. 

At  Smyrna,  Lord  Byron  resided  in  the  house  of 
the  Consul-General.  In  the  course  of  his  residence 
here,  he  made  a  three-day  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus.  While  at  S..  he  finished  the  two  first  cantos 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  he  had  commenced  five 
months  before  at  Joannina. 

The  Salsette  frigate  being  about  to  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople, Lord  Byron  and  Hobhouse  took  pas- 
snge  in  her.  It  was  while  this  frigate  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  Dardanelles,  that  Byron  accomplish*^,  his 
famous  feat  of  swimming  the  Hellespont.  The 
distance  across  was  about  two  miles ;  but  the  tide 
ran  so  strong  that  a  direct  course  could  not  be  pur 
sued,  and  he  swam  three  miles. 

He  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  13th  of  May 
While  there,  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroi- 
dered \nth  gold,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes  and  f 
feathered  cocked  hat.  He  remained  about  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
Sultan,  and  made  a  journey  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
other  places  of  note  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  they  left  in  the  Salsette  frigate,— Mr.  Hob- 
house  intending  to  accompany  Mr.  Aduir,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  to  England,  and  Byron  determined 
to  visit  Greece. 

The  latter  landed  at  Zea,  with  two  Albanians,  a 
Tartar*  and  his  English  servant.  Leaving  Zea,  h( 
reached  Athens  on  the  18th.  From  thence,  he  mad( 
another  tour  over  the  same  places  he  had  previonslj 
visited,  and  returned  to  Athens  in  December,  with 
the  purpose  of  remaining  there  during  his  sojourn 
in  Greece.  The  persons  with  whom  he  associated 
at  Athens,  were  Lord  Sligo,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
and  Mr.  Bruce.  Most  of  nis  time  was  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  those  notes  on  the  state  ol 
modern  Greece,  appended  to  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  Here  also  he  wrote,  "Hints  from 
Horace,"  a  satire  full  of  London  life,  yet.  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  dated,  "  Athens,  Capuchin  Con 
vent,  March  12,  1811." 

He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Egypt,  but  failing 
to  receive  expected  remittances,  he  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  that  trip,  and  he  left  Athens 
and  landed  at  Malta.  There  he  suffered  severely 
from  an  attack  of  fever,  recovering  from  which,  he 
sailed  in  the  Volage  frigate  for  Kngland.  He  left 
Greece  with  more  feelings  of  regret  than  he  L;ti 
left  his  native  land,  and  the  memories  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  East,  immortalized  in  Childe  Harold,  \ver« 
among  the  pleasantest  that  accompanied  him  thi  ougt 
life. 

He  arrived  at  London  after  an' absence  of  iust  twj 
years.  Mr.  Dallas,  the  gentleman  who  had  super- 
intended the  publication  of  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  called  on  him  the  day  after  his 
arrival ;  Lord  Byron  mentioned  having  written  a 
new  satire,  and  handed  the  MSS.  to  him  for  exami- 
nation. Mr.  Dallas  was  grieved,  supposing  that 
the  inspiring  lands  of  the  East  had  brought  from 
his  mind  no  richer  poetical  works. 

Meeting  him  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Dallas  ex  • 
pressed  surprise  that  he  had,  during  his  absence, 
written  nothing  more.  Upon  this,  Lord  Byron  told 
aim  that  he  had  occasionally  written  short  poems 
besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure, 
relative  to  the  countries  he  had  visited.  "  They  ar« 
not  worth  troubling  you  with,"  said  By* on,  "but 
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rou  shall  have  t-.em  all  with  you,  if  you  like." 
He  then  took  Chiide  Harold's  Pilgrimage  from  a 
imill  trunk,  and  Landed  it  to  Mr.  Dallas,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the  "  Hints 
from  Horace "  put  to  press  immediately.  He 
undervalued  Chiide  Harold,  and  overvalued  the 
"  Hints."  He  thought  the  former  inferior  to  the 
latter.  As  time  passed  on,  he  altered  his  mind  in 
reference  to  this  matter.'  "Had  Lord  Byron," 
says  Moore,  "  persisted  in  his  original  purpose  of 
giving  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Chiide 
Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would 
nave  been  lost,  as  a  great  poet  to  the  world." 

He  finally  consented  to  the  publication  of  Chiide 
Harold,  yet  to  the  last,  he  expressed  doubts  as  to 
its  merit,  and  the  reception  it  would  meet  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Doubts  and  difficulties 
Arose  as  to  a  publisher.  Messrs.  Longman  had  re- 
fused to  publish  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers ;  "  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Dallas,  to  whom  Lord  Byron  had  presented  the 
copyright,  that  Chiide  Harold  should  not  be  offered 
to  that  house.  An  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
Miller,  but  owing  to  the  severity  in  which  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  that  gentleman  was  mentioned,  in 
the  poem,  he  declined  publishing  it.  At  length  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray,  then  residing 
111  Fleet  street,  who  was  proud  of  the  undertaking, 
and  by  whom  it  was  immediately  put  to  press  ; — 
and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendly 
and  profitable  connection,  between  that  publisher 
and  the  author,  which  continued,  with  but  little 
interruption,  during  the  poet's  life.* 

About  this  time,, the  fifth  edition  of  his  satire  was 
issued,  and,  soon  after,  every  copy  that  could  be 
found  w.ts  taken  and  destroyed.  In  America,  how- 
ever, and  on  the  continent,  where  the  law  of  Eng- 
land had  no  power,  it  continued  to  meet  with  an 
unprohibited  sale. 

While  busily  engaged  in  literary  projects,  he  was 
suddenly  called  to  Newstead,  by  information  of  the 
sickness  of  his  mother.  He  immediately  departed, 
and  travelled  with  all  possible  speed,  yet  death  pre- 
ceded him.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  her  dead. 

In  a  letter,  the  day  after,  he  says,  "  I  now  feel 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Gray's  observation,  'we  can  only 
have  one  mother.'  "  Mrs.  Byron  had,  undoubtedly, 
loved  her  son,  and  he  her,  with  a  depth  of  feeling 
hardly  suppoeable  by  those  whtf  had  seen  them  in 
their  fits  of  ungovernable  passion.  An  incident 
that  occurred  at  Newstead,  at  this  time,  proves  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection.  On  the  night  after  his 
arrival,  the  waiting  woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  pass- 
ing the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  deceased  body 
lay,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sighing  heavily 
from  within  ;  and,  on  entering  the  chamber,  found, 
to  her  surprise,  Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark, 
beside  the  bed.  On  her  representing  to  him  the 
weakness  of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into 
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tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  0,  Mrs.  By,  I  kaJ  but  ooe 
friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone  !  " 

He  was  called  at  this  time  to  mourn  over  the  loss, 
not  only  of  his  mother,  but  of  six  relatives  and 
intimate  friends. 

He  returned  to  London  in  October,  and  resumed 
the  toils  of  literary  labor,  revising  Chiide  Harold, 
and  making  many  additions  and  alterations.  He 
had,  also,  at  this  time,  two  other  works  in  press, 
"  Hints  from  Horace,"  and  "The  Curse  of  Minei«- 
va."  In  January,  the  two  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold 
were  printed,  but  not  ready  for  sale  until  the  montn 
of  March,  when  "  the  effect  it  produced  on  the 
public,"  says  Moore,  "was  as  instantaneous  as  it 
has  proved  deep  and  lasting.  It  was  electric  ; — his 
fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  grada- 
tions, but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a 
fairy  tale,  in  a  night."  Byron,  himself  in  a  mem- 
oranda of  the  sudden  and  wholly  unexj  ected  effect, 
said,  "  I  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself 
famous. " 

It  was  just  previous  to  this  period,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Moore,  the  poet.  The 
circumstance  which  led  to  their  acquaintance  was 
a  correspondence  caused  by  a  note  appended  to 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  formed,  .was  continued,  with  the 
utmost  familiarity,  through  life.  Lord  Byron  was 
personally  introduced  to  Moore  at  the  Chouse  01 
Rogers,  the  poet,  where,  on  the  same  day,  these 
three,  together  with  Campbell,  dined 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  genius,  which 
Lord  Byron  received,  was  that  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. At  an  evening  party  he  was  presented  to 
that  personage,  at  the  request  of  the  latter.  The 
Regent  expressed  his  admiration  of  Chiide  Harold 
and  entered  into  a  long  and  animated  conversation, 
which  continued  all  the  evening. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1811,  the  new  theatre  in 
Drury  Lane  was  finished,  and,  after  being  urgently 
requested,  Byron  wrote  an  opening  addiess  for  the 
occasion  He  now  resided  at  Cheltenham,  whew, 
in  addition  to  the  address,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
"  Waltzing."  In  May,  appeared  "  The  Giaour," 
which  rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  The 
first  contained  but  about  four  hundred  lines,  the 
last  edition,  about  fourteen  hundred.  Many  of  its 
choicest  parts  were  not  in  the  early  copies,  yet  it 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  the  admir- 
ers of  Chiide  Harold  equally  admired  this  new  pro- 
duct of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

In  December,  1813,  he  published  "The  Bride  ol 
Abydos."  To  this,  while  being  printed,  he  addad 
nearly  two  hundred  lines.  It  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception, if  possible,  than  either  of  his  former  works 
Fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  week, 
and  it  was  with  the  gieatest  difficulty  and  l,:bor  that 
the  demand  for  it  could  be  supplied.  In  January 
following,  appeared  the  "The  Corsair."  In  April 
the  "  Ode  to  Napoleon,"  and,  during  the  ensuing 
month,  he  published  "  Hebrew  Melodies." 

In  May,  he  adopted  the  strange  and  singular  reso 
lution  of  calling  in  all  he  had  written,  buying  up 
all  his  copyrights,  and  not  writing  any  more.  For 
two  years,  he  had  been  the  literary  idol  of  the  peo 
pie.  They  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest 
words  of  praise,  and  shouted  his  genius  and  fame 
to  the  skies.  His  name  had  ever  been  on  the  lips, 
his  writings  in  the  head,  and  his  sentiments  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  ptfblic.  This  strong  popularity 
•began  to  wane,  as  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  any  new  thing,  always  wilL 
The  papers  raised  a  hue  and  crv  against  a  few  of 
his  minor  poems.  His  moral  and  social  charactel 
was  brought  into  prominency ;  all  that  had  occurred 
during  his  short,  but  eventful  life,  and  much  that 
had  never  an  existence,  except  in  the  minds  of  hie 
oppomnts,  was  related  with  minute  particularity 
Not  only  this,  but  the  slight  opinion  these  journal 
ists  expressed  of  his  genius, — seconded,  as  it  was 
by  that  inward  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  power* 
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they,  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  highest, 
are  always  surest  to  feel,  mortified  and  disturbed 
him.  In  noticing  these  attacks,  he  remarks,  "  I 
am  afraid  what  you  call  trash  is  plaguily  to  the  pur- 
pose ,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  some  time  past,  I 
have  been  myself  much  of  the  same  opinion."  In 
this  state  of  mind,  he  resolved  upon  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  muses,  and  betaking  himself  to  some 
other  pursuit.  Mentioning  this  determination  to 
Mr.  Murray,  that  gentleman  doubted  his  serious- 
ness ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  enclosing  a 
draft  for  the  amount  of  the  copyrights,  and  a  re- 
quest to  withdraw  all  the  advertisements,  and  de- 
stroy all  copies  of  his  poems,  remaining  ir.  store, 
except  two  of  each  for  himself,  all  doubts  vanished. 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  ansv*er,  that  such  an  act 
would  be  deeply  injurious  to  both  parties,  and  final- 
ly induced  him  to  continue  publishing. 

In  connection  with  "  Jacqueline,"  a  poem,  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  "Lara"  appeared  in  August.  This  was 
his  last  appearance  as  an  author,  until  the  spring 
of  1816. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  181-5,  Lord  Byron  pro- 
posed and  was  accepted  in  marriage,  by  an  heiress, 
Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  a 
baronet,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Her  fortune 
was  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  death  of  her  pa- 
rents, a  few  years  subsequent  to  her  union  with  the 
poet.  This  union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitherto 
bright  career.  A  twelve-months'  extravagance, 
embarrassments,  and  misunderstandings,  dissolved 
it,  and  the  lady  retired  to  the  country-scat  of  her 
parents,  from  the  unpleasant  scenes  of  her  own 
home.  One  child  was  the  result  of  this  marriage, 
Ada  Augusta  Byron.  Previous  to  the  separation, 
Byron's  muse  was  stimulated  to  exertion  by  his 
fast-gathering  misfortunes,  and  he  produced  the 
"  Siege  of  Corinth  "  and  "  Parisina." 

At  the  time  of  their  separation,  Lord  Byron  and 
Lady  Byron  resided  in  London.  He  entered  into  a 
giddy  whirlpool  of  frolicking  and  unrestrained  gai- 
ety, which  at  length  brought  upon  him  great  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  which  so  increased,  that  in 
November,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  sell  his  libra- 
ry, but  his  furniture,  and  even  his  beds,  were  seized 
by  the  bailiffs. 

As  soon  as  the  separation  took  place,  the  full  tide 
of  public  opinion  set  against  him.  and  those  who 
had  sought  his  acquaintance,  coveted  his  friendship, 
and  envied  him  his  position,  were  among  his  dead- 
liest foes  and  his  most  slanderous  vilifiers.  "  In 
every  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet  and  caricature, 
ooth  his  person  and  character  were  held  up  to  odi- 
um hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at  least  listened 
to,  h.  his  behalf;  and  though  a  few  faithful  friends 
remained  unshaken  by  his  side,  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  stemming  the  torrent,  was  felt  as  well  by 
them,  as  by  himself;  and  after  an  effort  or  two  to 
gain  a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted  in  silence." 

Thus  miserable,  yet  conscious  of  his  newly- 
awakening  strength,  Byron  determined  to  leave 
England.  At  leaving,  the  only  person  with  whom 
he  parted  with  regret,  was  his  sister,  and  to  her  he 
penned  the  touching  tribute,  "  Though  the  Day 
of  my  Destiny's  over."  To  Mr.  Moore  he  addressed., 
"My  Boat  is  on  the  Shore;"  and  to  Lady  Byron, 
"Fare  thee  well." 

He  sailed  for  Ostend  on  the  25th  of  April.  His 
journey  lay  by  the  Rhine.  He*  made  a  short  stay  at 
Brussels.  At  Geneva  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
summer;  .living  in  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  borders 
ot  the  lake.  While  there,  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Coppet,  Chamouni,  the  Bernese  Alps,  and 
other  places  of  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  were 
ulso  residing  at  Geneva  at  that  time.  It  was  in  this 
rilla,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  that  he  finished  the 
•hird  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold."  He  also  wrote 
'  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  stanzas  "To  Augusta," 

The  Fragment,"  "Darkness,"  and  "The  Dream." 

Ir  tfce  mcith  of  August  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 


M.  G.  Lewis,  Mr.  Hobhouse  ml  Mr.  S.  l>tmeii 
with  whom  he  made  the  exclusions  previnnsly  al 
hided  to.  It  was  while  here,  that  he  began  his  pros* 
romance  of  "The  Vampire  ;  "  also  anoth<  r,  founded 
upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of  Belphegor,  both 
of  which  he  left  unfinished. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  yea'  1817,  to  that 
of  1820,  Lord  Byron's  principal  re.sk ence  was  al 
Venice.  Soon  after  reaching  that  city,  tie  began 
the  study  of  the  Armenian  language,  in  which  he 
made  considerable  progress.  .  While  there,  he  pur 
sued  his  literary  labors  with  much  diligence  and 
success,  tie  wrote  "  The  Lament  of  Tasso."  the 
fourth  canto  of  "  ChiJde  Harold,"  the  dramas  ol 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  and  the  "  Two  Foscari ,  "  •'  Bep 
po,"  "  Mazeppa,"  and  the  first  cantos  of  ''  D.»n 
Juan." 

He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guicci- 
oli,  which  soon  grew  to  a  passionate  love,  and  was 
duly  reciprocated  by  her.  She  was  a  Romagnese 
lady.  Her  father  was  Count  Gamba,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  ancient  name,  at  Ravenna.  She  had 
been  married,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  without 
reference  to  her.  choice  or  affection,  to  the  Count 
Guiccioli,  an  old  and  wealthy  widower.  At  the 
time  Byron  was  introduced  to  her,  she  was  about 
twenty  ;  with  fair  and  delicate  complexion,  large, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair.  This 
lady  almost  entirely  governed  the  movements  of 
Byron,  while  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  government 
which  he  appeared  to  love,  and  i'roin  which  he  man 
ifested  no  desire  to  escape. 

She  proceeded  with  her  husband  to  Ravenna,  in 
April,  1819,  and  Lord  Byron  syon  followed.  He 
shortly  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  received  a  visit 
from  Moore,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  presented  to 
him  a  large  manuscript  volume,  entitled,  "My  Life 
and  Adventures."  As  he  handed  it  to  him,  he  re 
marked,  "  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  published 
during  my  lifetime ;  but  you  may  have  it,  if  you 
like, — there,  do  whatever  you  pl.-ase  with  it ;  "  and 
soon  after  added,  "  This  will  make  a  nice  legacy  for 
my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  latter  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  it." 

This  manuscript  was  a  collection  of  various  jour- 
nals, memorandas,  etc.  At  Byron's  request,  Mr. 
Moore  sold  the  copyright  to  Murray  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  was  not  to 
be  published  until  af^r  the  author's  decease.  When 
that  event  occurred,  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  money  advanced,  and  placed  the  manu- 
script at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Byron's  sister,  Mrs. 
Leigh  ;  at  whose  request,  and,  with  the  accordant 
opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  best  friends,  it  was  de- 
stroyed. The  motive  for  its  destruction  is  said  tc 
have  been  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  Lord  Byron 
removed  to  Ravenna,  where  he  wrote  "  The  Proph- 
ecy of  Dante,"  "  Sardanapalus,"  "  Cain,"  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cartos  of 
"Don  Juan,"  and  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment." 

He  remained  at  Ravenna  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1821  he  removed  to  Uisa,  in  Tuscany,  where  ho 
remained  until  the  middle  of  May.  His  habits  cl 
life,  while  at  Pisa,  are  thus  described  by  Moore  :—• 

"  At  two,  he  usually  breakfasted,  and  at  three,  or, 
as  the  year  advanced,  four  o'clock,  those  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  in  his 
rides,  called  upon  him.  After,  occasionally,  a  game 
of  billiards,  he  proceeded, — and  in  order  to  avoid 
stares,  in  his  carriage, — as  far  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first,  the  route 
he  chose  for  these  rides  was  hi  the  direction  of  the 
Cascine,  and  of  the  pine  forest  that  reaches  towards 
the  sea ;  but  having  found  a  spot  more  convenient 
for  his  pistol  exercise,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Portalls  Spiaggia  to  the  east  of  the  city,  he  took 
daily  this  course  during  the  remainder  of  b  is  stay 
I  When  arrived  at  the  Podere.  or  farm,  in  the  gardrl 
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5f  which  tl.ev  were  allowed  to  erec*  their  target,  his 
friends  and  he  dismounted,  and,  after  devoting 
ibout  half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistol, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city." 

Leaving  Pisa,  he  removed  to  Genoa,  where  he 
remained  till  his  final  departure  for  Greece,  in  July, 
1823.  During  this  time,  he  produced  "  Werner," 
"The  Deformed  Transformed,"  "The  Island," 
"  The  Age  of  Bronze,"  and  the  last  cantos  of  '•  Don 
Juan." 

He  became  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  for  freedom,  and  ottered  his  services  in  their 
oehalf.  He  obtained  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of 
money, 'and  chartered  an  English  vessel,  the  Hercu- 
les, for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Greece. 

All  things  being  ready,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he, 
and  those  who  were  to  accompany  him,  embarked. 
His  suite  consisted  of  Count  Pietro'Gamba,  brother 
of  the  Countess  Guiccioli ;  Mr.  Trelawny,  an  F/ng- 
lishman  ;  and  Doctor  Bruno,  an  Italian  physician, 
who  had  just  left,  the  university,  and  was  somewhat 
acquainted  with  surgery.  He  had,  also,  at  his  ser- 
rice,  eight  servants. 

There  were  on  board  five  horses,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  use  of  his  own  party?  and  medicine 
enough  for  the  supply  of  one  thousand  men  for  one 
year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  Hercules 
•ailed  ;  but,  encountering  a  severe  storm,  was  obliged 
to  put  back.  On  the  evening  of  the  l;>th,  they 
airaiii  started,  and  after  a  passage  of  fiv*  days, 
reached  Leghorn,  where  they  shipped  a  supply  of 
gunpowder,  and  other  English  goods.  Receiving 
*hese,  they  immediately  sailed  for  Cephalonia,  and 
reached  Arg-ilosti.  the  principal  port  of  that  island, 
on  the  21st  of  July.  He  was  warmly  received  by 
the  Greeks  and  English,  among  whom  his  presence 
reated  a  lively  sensation. 

Wishing  information,  in  order  to  determine  upon 
the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue,  he  despatched 
Mr.  Trelawny  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  with  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  government,  in  order  to  obtain 
.m  account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Here,  as 
<n  many  other  places,  he  displayed  his  generosity, 
by  iclicving  the  distressed,  who  had  fled  from  Scio. 

He  was  delayed  at  Argolosti  about  six  weeks,  by 
adverse  winds.  At  length,  the  wind  becoming  fair, 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Count 
Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy  baggage,  in  a 
iaige  vessel. 

The  latter  was  brought  to  by  a  Turkish  frigate, 
vnd  carried,  with  its  valuable  cargo,  into  Patras, 
<rhere  the  com-nander  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  sta- 
•io.ied.  Count  Gamba  had  an  interview  with  the 
V<  "11%  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Lis  vessel  and  freight;  and  sailing,  reached  Mis- 
»oiont,lii  on  the  4th  of  January.  He  was  surprised 
lo  learn  that  Lord  Byron  had  not  arrived. 

On  his  lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri,  a 
violent  gaL>  came  on,  and  the  vessel  was  twice 
iriven  into  imminent  danger  on  the  rocks;  and  it 
was  owing  to  Lord  Byron's  firmness  and  nautical 
skill,  that  the  vessel,  several  lives,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  were  saved. 

It  was  while  at  Diagomestri,  that  an  imprudent 
Oath  brought  on  a  cold,  which  was  the  foundation 
if  that  sickness  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

He  reached  Missolonghi  on  the  Oth  of  January, 
luJ  was  received  with  "nthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  joy.  No  mark  ol  welcome  or  honor  that  the 
Brfeeks  could  devise,  was  omitted. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Byron,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  war.  He  rescued 
a  Turk  from  the  hands  of  some  sailors,  kept  him  at 
his  house  a  few  days,  until  an  opportunity  occurred 
U)  send  him  to  Patras.  He  sent  four  Turkish  pris- 
oners to  the  Turkish  Chief  of  Patras,  and  requested 
that  prisoners,  on  both  sides,  be  henceforward 
treated  with  humanity. 

Forming  a  corps  of  Suliotes,  he  equipped  them 
at  his  own  expense.  They  numbered  about  six 


hundred,  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers,  but*^holl> 
undisciplined  and  unmanageable.  Of  these,  having 
obtained  a  commission,  he,  on  the  first  of  Febru 
ary,  took  the  command. 

An  expedition  against  Lepanto  was  proposed ; 
but,  owing  to  some  difficulty  with  the  rude  and  riot 
ous  soldiery,  it  was  suspended. 

Disease  now  began  to  prty  upon  him,  and  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy  on  the  loth  of 
February,  which  deprived  him,  for  a  short  time,  of 
his  senses.  On  the  following  morning,  he  appeared 
to  be  much  better,  but  still  quite  ill. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  after  returning  from  a  ride 
with  Count  Gamba,  during  which  they  had  met  i 
violent  shower,  he  was  again  prostrated  with  dis- 
ease. He  was  seized  with  shuddering,  and  com- 
plained of  rheumatic  pains.  The  following  day  he 
arose  at  his  accustomed  hour,  transacted  business, 
and  rode  into  the  olive  woods,  accompanied  by  his 
long  train  of  Suliotes. 

On  the  llth  his  fever  increased ;  and  on  the  12tb 
he  kept  his  bed  all  day,  complaining  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  taking  no  nourishment  whatever. 
The  two  following  days,  he  suffered  much  from 
pains  in  the  head,  though  his  fever  had  subsided. 
O'.i  the  14th,  Dr.  Bruno,  finding  sudorifics  unavail- 
ing, urged  the  necessity  of  his  being  bled  But  of 
this  Lord  Byron  would  not  hear.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  repeated  entreaties,  he  promised  that, 
should  his  fever  increase,  he  would  allow  it  to  be- 
done.  He  was  bled  ;  but  the  relief  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  any  one.  The  restlessness  and 
agitation  increased,  and  he  spoke  several  times  in 
an  incoherent  manner.  On  the  17th,  it  was  repeated. 

His  disease  continued  to  increase;  he  had  not. 
till  now,  thought  himself  dangerously  ill ;  but  now. 
the  fearful  truth  was  apparent,  not  only  in  his  own 
feelings,  but  in  the  countenances  and  actions  of  his 
friends  and  attendants. 

A  consultation  of  physicians  was  had.  Soon 
after,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued,  and  he  began  to  talk 
wildly,  calling  out,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian, 
"  Forwards  ! — forwards  !— -courage  ! — follow  my  ex 
ample  !  "  &c.,  &c. 

On  Fletcher's  asking  him  whether  he  should 
tiring  pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  words,  he 
replied : — "  Oh,  no,  there  is  no  time — it  is  now  nearly 
over.  Go  to  my  sister — tell  her — go  to  Lady  Byron 
— you  will  see  her — and  say — "  Here  his  voice  fal 
tered,  and  became  gradually  indistinct.  He  con 
tinned  speaking  in  a  low,  whispering  tone  "My 
Lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  "  1  have  not  understood 
a  word  your  Lordship  has  been  saying."  "  Not 
understood  me !  "  exclaimed  Byron,  with  a  look  of 
distress,  "  what  a  pity  ! — then  it  is  too  late ; — all  is 
over."  "  I  hope  not,  answered  Fletcher;  but  the 
Lord's  will  be  done  !  "  "  Yes,  not  mine,"  said 
Byron.  He  then  attempted  to  say  something  ;  bat 
nothing  was  intelligible,  except  "  my  sister — mj 
child." 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he 
said,  "Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep;"  and,  turning 
round,  fell  into  that  slumber  from  which  he  nevei 
awoke. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Missolonghi  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  which  we 
are  unable  to  describe ;  and  all  Europe  was  in 
mourning  over  the  lamentable  event,  as  its  tidings 
spread  through  its  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

It  was  bu^  a  short  time  previous,  that  the  Greeks 
were  inspired  by  his  presence,  and  inspirited  by  the 
touch  of  his  ever-powerful  genius.  Now,  all  was 
over.  The  future  triumphs  which  they  had  pictured 
forth  for  their  country's  freedom,  vanished.  Their 
bright  hopes  departed,  and  lamentation  filled  hearts 
lately  buoyant  with  rejoicing. 

In  various  parts  of  Greece,  honors  were  paid  to 
his  memory. 

The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  His  remains  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his  -corps  On  his  coffin 
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were  placed  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  extent,  dur- 
ing the  service. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  body  was  conveyed  to  Zante, 
under  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  From 
thence,  it  was  sent  in  the  English  brig  Florida,  in 
charge  of  Col.  Stanhope ;  and,  being  landed  under 
the  direction  of  his  Lordship's  executors,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  Mr.  Hanson,  it  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  where  it  lay  in  state  dur- 
ing the  9th  and  10th  of  July.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
the  last  duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  great 
poet,  by  depositing  them  close  to  those  of  his  mother, 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  small  village  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Newstead.  It  is  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar fact,  that  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  said  to  Count  Gamba, 
"  Where  shall  we  be  in  another  year  ? " 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Hucknall,  is  the  following  inscription: — 

IN   THE  VAULT  BENEATH, 
WHERE  MANY  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHER 

ARE   BURfED, 
LIE  THE   REMAINS    OP 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BYRON,  OF  ROCHDALE, 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER; 

THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE." 
HB  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON,  ON  THE 

22D  OF  JANUARY,  1788. 
HB  DIED  AT  MI8SOLONGHI,  IN  WESTERN  GREECE, 

ON  THE  19TH  OF  APRIL,  1821, 

BNOAGED  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO 

RESTORE  THAT  COUNTRY  TO  HER 

ANCIENT  FREEDOM  AND 

RENOWN. 

HIS   SISTER,    THE   HONORABLE 

AUGUSTA   MARIA   LEIGH, 
PLACED  THIS'  TABLET  TO   HIS   MEMORY. 

Ttras  lived  and  died  the  poet  Byron.  With  a 
mind,  blest  with  an  active  genius,  which  but  few  are 
privileged  to  possess,  he  passed  through  this  world, 
tike  a  comet,  on  its  bright  but  erratic  course,  leaving 
a  luminous  trace  behind  to  mark  his  passage,  and 
to  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  many  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this 
place,  to  speak  of  the  general  tone  of  his  writings 
or  of  then-  influence.  That  he  had  faults,  we  are 
ready  to  admit ;  and  that  he  had  an  inward  good- 
ness of  heart,  we  are  as  ready  to  assert.  But  few 
men,  with  like  temperament  and  associations  with 
his,  would  have  pursued  a  different  course. 

In  height  he  was  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half. 
His  hands  were  very  white  and  small.  Of  his  face, 
the  beauty  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regularity  of 
features  with  the  most  varied  and  interesting  ex- 
pression. His  eyes  were  of  a  light  gray,  and  capa- 


ble of  all  extremes  of  expressior ,  f;  om  the  moi 
joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness,  from  the  very 
sunshine  of  benevolence  to  the  most  concentrated 
scorn  or  rage. 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great 
beauty  of  his  countenance  lay.  Says  a  fair  critic  of 
his  features,  "  Many  pictures  have  been  painted  ol 
him,  with  various  success ;  but  the  excessive  beaiity 
of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor.  In 
their  ceaseless  play  they  represented  every  emotion, 
whether  pale  with  anger,  or  curled  in  disdain,  smil- 
ing in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love. 
This  extreme  facility  of  expression  was  sometimes 
painful,  for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutely  agly — I 
have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold  that  you  must 
hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  brighter  than  the 
sun,  with  such  playful  softness  in  his  look,  such 
affectionate  eagerness  kindling  in  his  eyes,  and 
dimpling  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a 
smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in 
the  picture  of  beauty  presented  to  *you,  and  gazed 
with  intense  curiosity — I  had  almost  said — as  if  to 
satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry, 
the  god  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  man." 

His  head  was  small ;  the  forehead  high,  on  which 
glossy,  dark-brown  curls  clustered.  His  teeth 
were  white  and  regular,  and  his  countenance  color- 
less. 

He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  said  that  he  once  doubted  it 
but  that  reflection  had  taught  him  better.  The 
publication  of  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  brought  down 
upon  him  the  severest  denunciations  of  many 
of  the  clergy,  whose  zeal  took  rapid  flight  and  bore 
away  their  reason  and  judgment.  They  called  it 
blasphemous.  This,  Lord  Byron  denied  in  the 
most  positive  terms.  The  misunderstanding  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Byron  caused  each  of  the 
characters  to  speak  as  it  was  supposed  they  would 
speak,  judging  from  their  actions,  and  that  these 
fault-finders,  who  raised  such  an  outcry,  understood 
the  language  to  be  the  belief  of  the  author,  that* 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable. 

At  the  time  of  Byron's  death  many  tributes  to  his 
memory  were  paid  by  the  most  celebrated  authors. 
Among  them  was  one  from  Rogers,  from  which  w« 
take  the  following  as  best  fitted,  in  closing  thir 
sketch,  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  our  readTS  a  just 
view  of  the  strange  and  eventful  life  of  the  poet 
and  at  the  same  time  to  call  forth  that  charity  is 
judgment  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow  : — 


"  Thou  art  gone ; 

And  be  who  would  assail  ihee  in  thy  grtra, 
Oh,  let  him  pauae  I  for  who  among  us  all, 
Tried  ai  thou  wert— even  from  thy  earliest  yeara, 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  Highland  boy- 
Tried  u  thou  wen,  and  with  thy  love  of  fame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  HTM  on  thy  eb«*. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
Her  channel  cup — ah,  who  acnonfX  u>  all 
Could  mj  he  bad  V  tm*f  u  icucfa  and  mo*  " 
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l/unlren  e«t  nne  eapeee  de  llrre,  rtont  on  n'a  lo  que  It  premiere  paee  q-vujd  on  n'a  TO  qut  ton  p»j».  J'«« 
al  feuillet*  on  aaiez  (frand  nombre,  que  J'ai  trouTe  e^mlemem  maiiraiaea.  Cet  ex«nwn  ne  m'u  point  M  \\ifrx\w\a. 
Je  halawia  ma  patrie.  Tnutea  lea  impeitmenee«  rte.  peuples  iliven,  parml  tesrjueU  J'ai  »»eu,  m'oiit  reconcill*  arse 
elle.  Quand  Je  n'aurata  tirf  d'autre  benefice  de  me«  royagea  que  celut-la,  J«  n'en  refretterain  nl  lea  fm»  nl  le* 
fatigue* 


L.E  COSMOPOLITE. 


PREFACE.    . 

T«B  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most 
part,  amid  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe. 
It  was  begun  in  Albania ;  and  the  parts  relative  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  in  those  countries.  Thus  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
scriptions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched 
are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acarnania,  and 
Gi  sece.  There  for  the  present  the  poem  stops :  its 
reception  will  determine  whether  the  author  may 
venture  to  conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
East,  through  Ionia  and  Phrygia :  these  two  cantos 
are  merely  experimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connexion  to  the  piece ;  which,  how- 
ever, makes  no  pretension  to  regularity.  It  has 
bem  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions 
I  set  a  his;h  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character 
"Childe  Harold,"  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  ol 
having  intended  some  real  personage :  this  I  beg 
leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim — Harold  is  the  chile 
of  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In 
gr;me  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local 
*.Lere  might  be  grounds  foi  such  a  notion ;  but  in 
-.he  main  points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mentr^n  that  the  ap 
pellation  "Childe,"  as  " Childe  Waters,"  "Childi 
Childers,"  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  the  versification  which  I  havi 
adopted.  The  "  Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  o 
the  first  canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell' 
Good  Night,"  in'  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  b 
Mr  Scott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  pub 
llshed  on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  som 


he  exception  of  a  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  wh(  le 
f  this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 
The  stanza  r.f  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  oui 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Jeattie  makes  the  following  observation:  "Not 
ong  ago  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  oi 
ipenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
nclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
ive  or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humor 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure 
which  I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these 
cinds  of  composition."  * — Strengthened  in  my  opin- 
on  by  such  high  authority,  and  by  the  example  ol 
some  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  attempts  at  similar  variations 
n  the  following  composition  ;  satisfied  that,  if  they 
are  unsuccessful,  tfceir  failure  must  be  ir  tit  execu 
tion,  rather  than  in  the  design  sanctioned  by  tb« 
practice  of  Ariosto,  Thomson,  and  leattie. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodic*' 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  ol 
criticism.  To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I  have  nothing  to  object ;  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree  of 
censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less  kli_d 
they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality, 
on  one  point  alone  shall  I  venture  an  observation. 
Among  the  many  objections  justly  urged  to  the  very 
indifferent  character  of  the  "  vagrant  Childe,^ 


•light  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of 
t't?  Peninsula,  bnt  it  can  orJy  be  casual;  as,  with 


(whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints   to   the  con 


>  fiemtie'1  Lelfn. 
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trary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage,) 
it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism, 
he  is  very  unknightly,  as  the  times  of  the  Knights 
were  times  of  love,  honor,  and  so  forth.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  "1'amour 
du  bon  vieux  terns  1'amour  antique "  flourished, 
were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries. 
Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject  may 
consult  St.  Palaye,  passim,  and  more  particularly 
vol.  ii.,  page  69.  The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no 
better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ;  and 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent, 
and  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of 
Ovid  The  "  Cours  d'amour,  parlemens  d'amour  ou 
de  courtesie  et  de  gentilesse  "  had  much  more  of 
love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Holland 
on  the  same  subject  with  St.  Palaye.  Whatever 
other  objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamia- 
ble  personage,  Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly 
knightly  in  his  attributes — "  No  waiter,  *but  a 
knight  templar."  *  By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir 
Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they 
should  .be,  although  very  poetical  personages  and 
true  knights  "  sans  peur,"  though  not  "  sans  re- 
proche."  If  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
"  Garter  "  be  not  a  fable,  the  knights  of  that  order 
have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge  of  a 
Countess  of  Salisbury  of  indifferent  memory.  So 
much  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted 
that  its  days  are  over,  though  Maria  Antoinette  was 
quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose  honors 
lances  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,)  few  exceptions  will 
be  found  to  this  statement,  and  I  fear  a  little  inves- 
tigation will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  "  Childe  Harold,"  to  live  his  day, 
Rv.ch  as  he  is  ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to 
make  him  do  more  and  express  less,  but  he  never 
was  intended  as  an  example,  further  than  to  show 
that  early  perversion  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to 
Baiietj  of  past  pleasures  and  disappointment  in 
new  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  stimulus  of  travel  (except  ambition,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  soul  so 
constituted,  or  rather  misdirected.  Had  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  poem,  this  character  would  have 
lespened  as  he  drew  to  the  close :  for  the  outline 
which  I  once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a  modern  Timon, 
perhaps  a  poetical  Zeluco. 


l-he  Rmn.    Antifectttn. 


TO   IANTHE. 


NOT  in   those  climes  where  I  have  late    bees 

straying, 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchlefll 

deem'd ; 

Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd, 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd: 
Nor,  having  seen  tnee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  raried  as  they  beam'd: 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak  ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thef  what  language  could 

they  speak  ? 

Ah  !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining  ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears       .       * 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears 

Young  Peri  of  the  West ! — 'tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine  ; 
My  loveless  eye  umoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hour* 
decreed^ 

Oh  !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  ti.e  Gazelle's, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh, 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord:  nor  question  wtj 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend, 
But-bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  Terse  entwined  ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  pasl 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  .l.on  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire  ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Frierd 
ship  less  require 5 
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CANTO    I 


I. 

OB    thou  .  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  !  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Min<  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill: 
Yet  there  I've  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill; 
Yes  !  sigh'd  e'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine,1 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
I'c  grace  so  plain  a    ale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

II. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
A.nd  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

III. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight ,  —but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  ;ne  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  •  hey  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  mother  day : 
But  one  sad  loiel  soils  a  ^ame  for  aye, 
However  ro'ghty  in  the  o'den  time: 
Nor  all  that  lieralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prroe,  nor  houied  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Cailde  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  ir>  Ins  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  t"  airo  rr.ore  lone  than  Eremite's  sad 
cell. 


For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she !  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kis« 
Had  been  pollution"  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  neait 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee  ; 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  long'd  for  wo. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shade* 
below. 

VII. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall : 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  m.issy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile  ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den, 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smiit » 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  mej  . 

VIII. 

Yet  ofttimes  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold'i 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud         [brow, 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below: 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  -soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condol" 
Whate'er   his   grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  nof 
control. 
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IX. 


And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near, 
He  knew  them  flatt'rers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 
But  Domp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 
Ai,d  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a-fere; 
Maidens,  like  moths;  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
ind  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun  : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  ix>ne. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ; 
Ye,  wh«  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to 
heal. 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful,appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine, 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  cen- 
tra] line. 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sat  and  wept, 
fcjid  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

XIII. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
Wlien  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  deep  twilight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing, 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 

to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  "  Good 
Night." 

1. 

"  ADIEV  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  S-in  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night ! 


2. 


"  A  few  short  hours,  and  He  will  rlae 

To  give  the  Morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  Earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

3. 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

Orjremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  , 

Our  ship  is  swif*  <*nd  strong  • 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  could  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

4. 
'  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  Ugh, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone. 

But  thee — and  one  above. 


'  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

6. 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman. 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  " 
4  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

7. 
'  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  Sail, 

Along  the  bordering  lake ; 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ? ' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman,  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 


"  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sigha 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 


CHILDE    HAROLD'S  PILGE'MAGK. 


9. 


••  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again, 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stand*. 

10. 

••  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  too. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  . 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  rative  Laud — Good  Night !  " 

XIV. 

on,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay  ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep; 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  lioard  the  Lusian  pilots  leap, 
&ud  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 
reap. 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land ! 
"What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst   those    who    most    transgress    his    high 

command, 

With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Saul's  locust  host,  and  earth   from  fellest  foemen 

purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doih  Lisl>oa  first  unfold  ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  might)-  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
lo  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord. 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 
The  dingy  deni/ens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
though    shent   with    Egypt's    plague,    unkempt, 
ui.wash'd,  unhurt. 


XV  III. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  born  'midt.t  noblest  scenes 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  * 
Lo  !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  ^iterveues 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  peri 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates, 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elyaium'i 
gates  ? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'A 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way. 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  yet  at  our  "  Lady's  house  of  wo  ;  "  * 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo  . 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorious  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell. 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path  • 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knite, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath  ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land  where  law  secures  not 
life.* 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the    lie  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe  , 
Yet  ruin'd  splendor  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair ; 
There  thou  too,Vathek  !  England's  wealthiest  SOB, 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware       [done, 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  sun. 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasun 

plan, 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow . 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man. 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  hills  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide 
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XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened !  * 
Oh  !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  ! 
With  diadem  higfct  foolscap,  lo  !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scotfs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array 'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazoii'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
.  And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his 
soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
1  hat  t'oil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome  : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Folly  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regained  what  arms  had  lost ; 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Wo  to  the  conqu'ring,  not  the  conquer'd  host, 
Since  bullied  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast. 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would   blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  ploclaim  !        [shame. 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
By  foes  in  tight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
WTiere  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  com- 
ing year  ? 

XXVII. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise  : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  .swallow  in  the  skies: 
Though  here  a  while  he  learned  to  moralize, 
For  meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVIII. 

To  horse '  to  horse  !  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul; 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  c'?r  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  nis  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Of  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or   learn   experience 
sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Jlafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay,5 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless  queen ; 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alterr  ite  seen  ; 
Lordlings  and  freres — ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  bliod  which  she  hati  spilt, 
ftnd  bow  tho  knee  to  Pomr  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt 


XXX. 

O'er  vales  that  teem  vith  fruits,  rons  antic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  fret  born  race !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyance  tills,  [place 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasan 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh  !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  sLire, 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend: 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouteu  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds 'tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trade* 

knows  — 

Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend  • 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 

woes. 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  SiciYas  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  laud  from 
Gaul. 

XXXIII. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguished  the  brook 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low  * 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendor  dress 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  cr€\n  [strong  j 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  op- 
press'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  !  renown'd  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelau;io  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy   mountain   streams   with   Gothin 

gore  ? 7 

Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ?  [pile, 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matron.^ 
waiL 
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xxxvi. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  wkn  the  glorious  tale  ? 
A.h  !  such,  alas  !  the  hero's  amplest  fate  ! 
(VTien  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !    bend  thine    eye    from    heaven    to    thine 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song  !    [estate, 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  the  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
Wher  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does 
*hee  wrong  ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake  !  advance  ! 
Lo  !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  gotldess,  cries  ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies  : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar: 
In  every  peal  she  calls — "  Awake  !  arise  !  " 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song   was    heard    on    Andalusia's 
shore  ? 

XXXVIII. 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyatits  and  tyrants'  slaves  ? — the  fires  of  death 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe, 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Rei1  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 
shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo  !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
"With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anpn 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  slirine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

XL. 

By  heaven,  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  !       [lair 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  lor  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 
1"!  e  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
A.nd  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  arrar. 

XLI. 

Three  hosts  Combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — a«?  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — " 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  i'ertiliz*  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain 


XLII. 


There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honoi  1  fools 
Yes,  honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay 
Vain  Sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  ought  that  hails  their  sway . 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  osm, 
Save   that  wherein  at  last   they  crumble   boue  b» 
bone  ? 

XLIII. 

Oh,  Albuera  !  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steel, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief,  [blfed . 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  And 
Peace  to  the  perish'd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead, 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song ! 

XLIV. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions  !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim  [good, 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !    for  their  country'! 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame  ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued . 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued  : 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wished-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
BlacHening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour  !     'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre,  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thiire 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed   these   patriots  with  their    cou.ntry'a 

wounds : 

Nor  here  AVar's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  iuthralls ; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals,    [round*  ; 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  wails 

XLVII. 

Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate 
'  Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  stai 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret , 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  t* 
happy  yet ! 
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XLVIII. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jinging  on  the  way  ? 
No  !  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Rey  !  "8 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day  [boy, 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed 
fluid  go  re-faced  Treason  sprung  from,  her  adulterate 

jiy- 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide   scattered  hoof-marks    dint    the   wounded 
ground ;  [vest 

And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darken'd 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 
A.nd  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won  and 
.  lost. 

L"       . 

And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet, 

Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 

Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  ;tf 

Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 

Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true  : 

Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke; 

And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 

If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 

Oould  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clfiar  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  pallisadc,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never-vacant  walch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  bolhter'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 

Fhe  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match,10 

LII. 
Portend  the  deeds  «to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  foe  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay  :  [way  ; 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  !  Spain  !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When    soars    Gaul's    Vulture,   with    his    wings 

unfurl'd, 
lr.d  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd. 

LIII. 

And  must  they  fall  ?  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave, 

To  swell  one  bloated  Chief's  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vain  ? 
And  Oomisc1.  s:ige,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
1'hft  Veteran's  skill,  Y -ruth's  fire,  and  Manhood's 
•  Leart  of  steel 


LIV. 


Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  i 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  seal 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  'larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'uet  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quak« 
to  tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour,  [veil, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face, 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 
chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host ; 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  tiiish'd  hope  is 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul,      [lost  ? 
Poil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ?  n 

LVIL 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  IOVP 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate: 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate  ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great. 

LVIII. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  toucn : '  • 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  tneir  nest, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such  : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which    glows   yet   smoother   from   his   amorotu 

clutch ! 

Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  t 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !    how  languid,  wan, 

and  weak ! 

LI'X. 

Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  love  to  laud 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land  !  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow- 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters — deign  to 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find,  [know 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  ki«d- 
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LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  ! 13  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  w  10  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will 
wave  her  wing. 

LX1 

oft  have  I  dream'd  of  Thee  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas  !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
VVTien  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
(  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  k'nee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
(a  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee ! 

LXII. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
Aaid  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

•    LXIII. 

Of  thee  hereafter. — Ev'n  amidst  my  strain 
I  turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain : 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear ; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount !  when  Greece  was 
Sie  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir,  [young, 
No.  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung, 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  tire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nuist  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire: 
An !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
&s  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her 
glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her    strength,    her*  wealth,   her   site   of  ancient 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast,       [days;14 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice  !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  ot  thy  magic  gaze  ? 
A  Cherub-nydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
(Lad  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 


LX\I. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time — accursed  Time  1 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee— 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  wann  a  clime 
And  Venus,  constant  to  hex  native  sea, 
To  naught  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  tn  flee ; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright. 

LXVII. 

From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns  : 
Nought  interqppts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And   love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  \tj 
turns. 

LXVIII. 

The  Sabbath  conies,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 
Lo  !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast ; 
Hark  !  heard  you  not  the  forest  monarch's  roir? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn, 
The  throug'd  arena  shakes  with  shoi  ts  for  more  j 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  fleshly  torn, 
Nor  f!irinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to 
mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chaii, 
.  And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl, 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  chuiL 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thames  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Wwe, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boetian  shades  !  the  reason  why  ? IS 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery,         [sworu. 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  daiic* 
.till  morn. 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries—^-not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea! 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  VIKOIN  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  cnce  the  same  diversion 
share. 
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LXXII. 


The  lists  are  t^ed,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round  ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill  d  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
N  me  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to  die, 
/La    moonstruck    bards    complain,   by   Love's    sad 
archery. 

LXXIII. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold-spur,  and  light-poised 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance  ; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladjf  s'  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
A.nd  all  that  Kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils 
repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager >to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds  ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 
A.las  !  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  aud  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion  ;  lo  !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 

:  And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops  ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear: 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes  ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;   lance,  lance ;    loud  belktwings 
speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII. 

A.gaL:  he  comes  ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse  ; 
Though  man,  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source  ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears, 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  uiihaim'd  he 
bears. 


LXXVI1I. 


Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  'a»t, 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lane  s  bras 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray ; 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thund'  ring  wa) 
Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  -«>r>vr£-e  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past — i.<  srcist  upon  tin 
sand ! 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  witn  the  spine 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes- 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swam 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  th« 
Enough,  alas  !  in  humble  homes  remain,        [foe 
*  To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow,  •» 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warn* 
stream  must  flow. 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
His  wither'd  sentinel,  Uuenna  sage ! 
And  all  where<tf  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Which  the  stern  dotard  deem'd  he  could  enc;.ge, 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage.) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 
Queen  ? 

LXXXII. 

Oh  !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a  dream, 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream , 
And  lately  had  he  learn'd  with  truth  to  aeem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings ; 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling   vein  A 
flings.16 

LXXXIII. 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  tye  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  removed  him  as  it  moves  the  wise , 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deigned  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes  . 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise  : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !  life-abh  )rring  gloom 
Wrote  qn  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom 
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LXXXIV. 

Sti  11  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate  : 
Fain  would  he  now  hat .  joined  the  dance,  the  song, 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  ? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay 
fo  <  harms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier 
dry. 

TO   INEZ. 
1. 

NAY,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas  !   I  cannot  smile  again  : 
Vet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain 

2. 
And  dost  Ihou  ask,  what  secret  wo 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 
A.nd  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  ..o  know 

A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  sooth  ? 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honors  lost, 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

And  lly  from  all  I  prized  the  most : 

4. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
PVom  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

5. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 


What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  Zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 

The  blight  of  life — the  demon'  Thought. 

7. 
Ye';  ot'ners  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh  !  may  they  still  of -transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake ! 

8. 

Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 
With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 

And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 

9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there. 


LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadiz  !  yea,  a  long  adie  a ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  wallb  havt  S'.(j)d  > 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  weit  true. 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued . 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  " 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility  ; 
None    hugg'd    a    conqueror's    chain,    save    falJes 
Chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  hei  fc...c 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty ; 
B:\ck  to  the  straggle,  bathed  in  the  strife, 
War,   war   is   still   the   cry,    "  War    even    to    th« 
knife ! "  '8 

LXXXVII. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  -writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foo 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life: 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  mouldi'th  there  each  weapon  to  his  need 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed 

LXXXVIII. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red , 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-b'ird's  maw,     [stain. 
Let  their  bleach  d  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe: 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas  !  the  dreadful  work  is  done , 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyreneen : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  free* 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd: 
Strange  retribution  !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain"  J 
While  o'er   the   parent*  clime   prowls  Murder   tft- 
restrain'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 
When  shall  her  Olive- Branch  be  free  from  blight < 
When  snail  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil; 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  e poil, 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soft 
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XCI. 

And  thou,  rty  friend ! 19 — since  unavailing  wo 
Burst  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
H  ad  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain ; 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
Wnat  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to 
rest? 

XCII. 

Oh,  kr.swn  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  mourn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
If  tiiis  too  much  ?  stern  Critic  !  say  not  so : 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go: 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Kre  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  we 
quell'd.  ., 


CANTO    II. 
I. 

COME,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven ! — but  thou,  alas . 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,1 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire ; 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
Chat  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breasts 
bestow.8 

II. 

Ancient  of  days  1  august  Athena !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone,  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal     [were  : 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophists  stole 
Are   sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower. 
(Oirn  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

Power. 


III. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approaen.  you  here , 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn: 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn 

.  'Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  Meeds ; 

Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  buiW 
on  reeds. 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven-*- 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  !   to  know 
Thou  art  ?   Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  K 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  i 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  ; 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanisYd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :3 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  war-like  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  scull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd 
cell! 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 

* 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul ; 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control; 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit ; 

VII. 

"Tell  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  f 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rect 

VIII. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors  lipht ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  th« 
right. 
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IX. 

f  hate,  thou  ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Hare  ieft  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dea 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast ; 
(f  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
POT  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest 

X. 

Hera  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base  ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn  !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne.4 
Mightiest  of  many  such  !  hence  let  me  trace 
Tht  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be  ;  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labored  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh  ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols 
by 

XI. 

But  wno,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loath  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign  ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
«    Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 

England  !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine  :      [free ; 

Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was 

Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 

Mid  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.* 

XII. 

But  most  the  modern  Pict's  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  [spared  ;6 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains. 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's 
chains. 

XIII. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tel  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears  ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land  ; 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
(VTiich  en*dous  Elb  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thine  JEgis,  Pallas,  that  appall'd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?  8 
Where  Peleus'  son  ?  whom  Hell  in  vain  enthrall'd, 
His  shades  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Vor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 
before. 


XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks    n  tb«o. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  lust  they  loved : 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see     [moved 
Thy  walls   defaced,  thy  mouldering   shrines   re- 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  rovei, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gorei 
Aud  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northert  climes 
abhorr'd ! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved  one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave. 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight  ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow 

XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high; 
Hark  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman,  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks  • 
Look  on  that  part  which  saered  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  Ire  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
rrom  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve. 

XX. 

Blow  !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  I 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah  !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  I 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
?he  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these  t 
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XXI. 


The  moon  is  up    by  Hoaven,  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand  ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe. 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  laud ! 
Meantime,  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to 
rove. 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore ; 
Burope  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze  ; 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown, 
Fi'jm  mountain   cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre 
iown. 

XXIII. 

'Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  end. 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend. 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wisli  to  bend 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 
fc-h  !  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 
boy  ?        

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave  reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride. 
And  flies  unconsciovis  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Vould  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foof  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Aloni  o'er  steeps-and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  store 
unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless. 
Minions  of  splendor,  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  i»e  vrere  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
to  le  alone ;  this,  this  i«  solitude ! 


XXVII. 


More  blest  the  life  of  godly  Eremite, 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  sr  seiBne 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  :iet;ii 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallowed  spot  ; 
Then'  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  foigot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind  ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind  ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel  ; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn  —  lo,  land!  and  all  is  well 

XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,10 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep  ; 
There  for  rtie  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  wrap 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fuitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride  : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide  ; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doublv 
sigh'd. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her-gentle  glories  gone  : 
But  trust  not  this  ;  too  easy  youth,  beware  ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence  !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought; 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  s-wij  WJUl 


XXXII. 

Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze. 
Which  others  hail'dwith  real  or  mimic  awe,  flaw; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  theif 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims  ; 
And  much  she  marvelled  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
anger  dames. 
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XXXIII. 

kittle  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
Bur,  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  reliel; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Tet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes  ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes: 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes  ; 
Fique  her  and  sooth  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns 
thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

Tis  an  old  lesson  ;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ;  • 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost ; 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  I'assion!  these! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away  !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led— ~ 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  read, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
[f  that  compted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

XXXVII. 

D^ar  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild  ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
He-  nevu-wean'd,  though  not  her  favor'd  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polish 'd  dares  pollute  her  path  ; 
ID  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other  hath, 
lod  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 
in  wrath. 

XXXVIII. 

Land  of  Albania  !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrank  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize: 
Land  of  Albania !      let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  nigged  nurse  of  savage  men  ! 
The  Cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Vhrcugh  many  a  cypress  grove  within  eack  city's 
ken. 


XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot' 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lovers  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  !  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  imn.ortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  09*1 
aspire. 

XL. 

'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  e76 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  "eave 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  •«  ar, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; l3 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  woi«ld  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laughed  at  rnai 
tial  wight. 

XLI. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love,14 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow ; 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  \vatch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  paUT,i 
front. 

XLII. 

Morn  dawns  ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedewed  with  snowy  rills, 
Arrayed  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer  : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 
year. 

XLIII. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown, 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view ;  [few 
His  breast  was  arrn'd  'gair-st  fate,  his  wants  wer« 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet ; 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  ne^r ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
eat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  nun 
mer's  heat. 

XLIV. 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scofFd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear, 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition  !  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  ! 
Who   from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  th) 
dross  ? 
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XLV. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  1S 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Csesar's  trophies  rose  ! 16 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering : 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
ftoi) !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and 
lose? 

XLVI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  valea, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales  ; 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Tempo  boast 
A  charm  *.hey  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground,  and  consecrated  most, 
fo  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 

XLVII. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake, 17 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,"*  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  aud  bold ; 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdain  jiis  power,  arid  from  their  rocky  hold 
Burl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 19 

XLVIII. 

Monastic  Zitza  !  *°  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Though  small,  but  favor'd^spot  of  holy  ground! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found  ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity, 
The  convents's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  *  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to 
see. 


Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 

.  Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease  ; 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 

^nd  gaze,  untired,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve 
<  away* 


LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre, ** 
Chimrera's  alps  extend  from* left  to  right; 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [tit 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountaii 
Nodding  above :  behold  black  Acheron  !  *> 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  teck 
for  none ! 

LII. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills  ;  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browscth  ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  ** 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock 

LIII. 

Oh  !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove. 

Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 

Wnat  valley  echo'd  the  response  or  Jove  ? 

What    trace    remaineth    'of     the    Thunderer's 
shrine  ? 

All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 

That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 

Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  Gods  may  well  be  thine . 

Wouldat  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  be- 
neath the  stroke  ! 

LIV. 

Epiris'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail , 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale, 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  die ; 
Ev'n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  wo.ods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,25 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  ** 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen,  [nigh, 

Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream ;   and  drawing 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior  men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  leng'.heti 
ing  glen. 

LVI. 

He  passfl  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  commi  n  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
rlere  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 
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LVII. 

tkisbly  caparison'd,  a  readp  rcw 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circlc-J  the  wide  extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  conidor ; 
And  ofttimes  through  the  area's  echoing  door 
j*orae  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away  : 
the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 
close  of  day. 

LVIII. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  glaive :  the  lively,  supple  Greek  ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are 

found ; 

Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whisperiug  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
4  There  is  no  god  but  God  ! — to  prayer — lo  '  God  is 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain  : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again: 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within  ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling -din, 
ks  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  -woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
,  And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tamed  to  her'cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares  !  all  other  feelings  far  above  ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
^Tio  never  quits   the  breast,  no   meaner   passion 
shares. 

LXII. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
ALI  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 


LXIII. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beaid 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
Lore  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth—- 
But crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  inorta\ 

span, 
In  bloodier  acts   conclude   those  who  'with   blool 

began. 

LXIV. 

'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 

•    And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 

Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 

And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  times  of  troublous  ne*d 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  fri>rdahip  m*» 
When  Gratitude  or  Va'.j-  oid«  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  wnere'er  tueir  chief  laaj  lead 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  towa 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  succese  ; 
And  after  viewed  them  when,  within  their  power 
Himself,  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof — 2 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  th* 
proof ! 

LXVI1. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  ,nce  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  • 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk :  [soit 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher- work 

LXVII1. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garmenti 

damp, 

And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely ,  all  thev  had ; 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp- 
To  rest  tho  weary  and  to  sooth  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  thti 
bad. 
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LXIX. 

It  5ame  to  pass,  that  when  b^.did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labors  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous  tide, 
A  nd  from  his  further  bank  ^Etolia's  wolds  esp-ed. 

LXX. 

Where  I  me  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene  :  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 
jjlean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,28 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
"With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 
Each  Palikar29  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man, 
felling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan. 

LXXII. 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
Ami  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
N<T  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude ; 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd, 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd, 

«Vhile  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream'd :  M 

1. 

"  TAMBOURGI  !  Tambourgi !  *  thy  'larum  afar 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  piomise  of  war; 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 

Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote ! 

2. 

Oh  !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the 
rock. 

3. 

Hhall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 


Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  -wavei 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 


I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  Ijer  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-to:  csl  lyre 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 


Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,?8 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yell, 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared, 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared 


I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw 

10. 

Dark  Muehtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  theyellow-hair'd*  Giaoursf  view  his  horse-  .aiJJ 
with  dread;  '         [bank*. 

When  his  Delhis  §    come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  ! 

11. 

Selictar !  ||  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar : 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shoTft, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more ' 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  wiling  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  the'e  from  th«r 
tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom  !  when  on  Phyle's  brow3* 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  BM 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ' 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land  ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmann'd. 


•  Yellow  a  th«  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 
J  Hone-Udli  are  the  iraigta  ol  a  Pacha. 
|  Honomen.  iiiiiwering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
3r  tear  their  name  denied  from  Slavery's  mournful 
page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not  [blo\?  ? 

Who  would  be  free    themselves  must  strike  tl-e 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no  ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
B  it  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  !  triumph  o'er  your  foe  ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
fhy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

LXXYII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; 3S 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 
The36  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless 
toil. 

LXXVIII. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth— ere  lenten  days  hegin 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunee  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share ; 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball, 
Ind  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 
AH  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 
ki  wio'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echo'd  back  th'e  measured  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
Tko  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
A.nd  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks,  they 


LXXXI.  . 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  cf  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  Thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  return'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love !  young  Love  !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  a*  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these/redeem  Life's  yeai  B  o! 
ill! 

LXXXII. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray'd  i 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  rePcho  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud 

LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast  • 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah  !  Greece  !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  the* 

most! 

Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedoemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  in  shatter'd  splendor  renovate, 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fute  i 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  w), 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  !  art  thou! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,87 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now  •. 
Thy  fame,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perisli  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth, 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ;  * 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,   perchance,   to  gaze,   and   sign 
"Alas!" 
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LXXXVII. 


Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
jLrt,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

LXXXVIII. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
Bat  cn<3  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone: 
A.ge  shakes  Athera's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Mara- 
thon 

LXXXIX. 

The  snn,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord  — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
As  on  the  morn  to  distant  Glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 39 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  ca- 
reer. 

XC. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below, 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  freedom's  smile,  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound, 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  !  spurns 
around. 

XCI. 

Yet  tc  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young  ! 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore, 
Iu9  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth. 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
)r  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died. 


XCIII. 


Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste ; 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed  ; 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  un disgraced, 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  v  as  real  i 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hath  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  Uys, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days  ; 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays,— 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that,  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please,  *vhen  none  are  ieft  to 
love. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me, 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see : 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  returned,  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam. 

XCVI.  • 

Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  ! 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last.  [hast. 
All  thou  coiildst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death  !  thon 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend ; 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend 

XCVII. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ?         % 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer 

XCVIII. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life  s  rage, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow 
O'er  hearts  divided,  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd; 
Roll  on,  vain  days  !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  erioy'd, 
And  w'lh  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years 
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CANTO    III. 


"  Aftn  qae  eer.e  a]  plication  TOUI  forgai  ifc  penaer  *  aulre  choae ;  U  n'y  a  e 
•rilA  de  rwiwde  que  d'lui-la  et  le  temps." — Lettre  du  Boi  de  Prune  • 
IfAUmterl,  Sept.  7,  1776. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
A.da  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
^hen  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — uot  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 

The  waters  heave  around  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
WThen  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye. 

II.      . 

Ouce  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  whercsoe'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew_the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Wliere'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

III. 

Iii  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  steril  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where    not  a  flower 
appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar ;  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling, 
So  that  it  ween  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
[  j  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wo, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  lefuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  inu  ?es,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
fct.1)  uuimpair'd    though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
ceil. 


VI. 


'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  or  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?  Nothing :  but  not  so  art  the  u, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  biith, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feeling* 
dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame ; 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame . 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison 'd.     'Tis  too  late! 
Yet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  sam« 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fa*f» 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this ; — but  now  'tis  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  HAROLD  reappears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'ei 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  [heal; 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaff'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood  ;  but  he  fill'd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd,  for  ever  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 
scene. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  7iiany  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  ind 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works   of  God  and  Nature'  i 
hand. 

XI! 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  jeek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  czln  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his   youth's   fend 
prime. 
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XII. 


But  foon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ;  untaught  to  submit      [quell'd 
His    thoughts   to   others,   though    his    soul    was 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation  ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breath  without  mankind. 

XIII. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,   there  to  him  were 

friends ; 

Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  gloving  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  hud  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  'and  earth,  and  earth-born 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite:   [jars, 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  /light 
He  had  been  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
1'hat  keeps  us  frons  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless 'and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-  born  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  camp  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercorne, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Df  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume,   [wreck 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 
When  manners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVII. 

Stop  ! — For  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust . 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
Is  tne  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  sho\»? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
I'hou  first  2nd  last  of  fields  !  king-making  Victory  ? 


XVIII. 


And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo; 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  "  pride  of  place  "  '  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through , 
Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  brokf» 
chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters  ; — but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Oiie  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No :  prove  before  ye 
praise ! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards  ;  in  vain,  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius5  drew  on  Athens'  tyraiit  lord. 

XXI 

There  was  a  sound  of  reveliy  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  3 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell ! 

XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  onoe  mor*. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  cleary,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm !  Arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  ro»i  I 

XXIII. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  tco  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting  fell 
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XXIV. 

Ah .  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears   and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
BVush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
twee  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 
rise  ? 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  th«  beat  of  the  alarming  drum  * 
Roused  up  thi  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
"While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
O.v  whispering,  with  white  lips — "  The  foe !   They 
come !  they  come !  " 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering" 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills  [rose ! 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instills 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  4Evan's,  5Donald's  fame  rings  in  eu.c&  clans- 
man's ears ! 

XXVII. 

And  Ardennes8  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves 
Dewy  witty  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate-  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
\nd  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold 
and  low. 

XXVIII. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  ciay, 
Wh  ih  he"  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
filler   and  horse, — frisnd,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 
blent ! 

XXIX. 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me.  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  al'>ng, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallant  Howard ! 


XXX. 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  tl,  ea 
And  mine  were  nothing,  hud  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  lire 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With,  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.7 ' 

XXXI. 

I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  tc  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sane  ; 
The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the  sound  ol 
May  for  a  moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake     [Fam« 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honcr'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

XXXII. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and.  smiling, 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ;     [mouin: 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  •. 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness  ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  pone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral;    frsji, 
The  day  drags  through  tho'  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies  ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  ache* 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untok 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  brandies  ;  for  it  weitj 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  8  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  '»t  life, — say,  would  he  aaoie 
threescore  ? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  rran  •. 
They  are  enough  ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  friir, 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  tha'a fleeting  sp»u 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo  ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  !  " 
1  And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  awnv 
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XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Tfhose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Extreme  in  all  things  !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien, 
\ud  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 
assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  r,r  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  tae  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush  command,  rebiiild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide, 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
T"  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,   thou  hast 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  'eye ; —       [smiled 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favorite  child, 
lie  stood  uiibow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes  ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use, 
Fill  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 
choose. 

XLI. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
Such^scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
.But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy  i 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ;  [throne.  | 
The  pai  t  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aevle  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 
Cor  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den  ! 9 


XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosom?  is  a  Hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  ;  there  is  f.  tire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  uwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIII. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  sp.'ingj 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  sfcine  o; 
rule ; 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  inglotiously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  maTikind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summrty 
led. 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these  !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountai'i 

vine, 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farew  ells 
From  gray   but   leafy   walls,  where   Ruin  greenij 

dwells. 

XLVII. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind- 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  wr-.ved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  boar  no  future  blow 
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XLVI1I. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
.Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date".        [have  ? 
What   want   these   outlaws'"    conquerors  should 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Iheir  hopes  were  m  t  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full 
as  brave. 

XLIX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
PW  the  discolor'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Thou,  exultiag  alld  unbounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me, 
E  ren  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  a«sail'd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  t 
Thy  tide  warn'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  witL  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'e    the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
1'hy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 
seem. 

LII.    ^ 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear  ; 
Though  on  >.\s  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternti«'rS  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feslings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  wis  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
t)  i:  3  ?r  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 
trace. 

LIII. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that'we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us  ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings  :  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  wh  ich  his  own  would  melt, 
A.nd  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 


LIV. 


And  he  had  learned  to  love, — I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood.— 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  iufascy, 
Even  in  its  earl'est  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 
glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetinftf 
pour. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  "     * 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine. 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  ot  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine,- 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  iouro 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such  ; 
For  I  have  cherish 'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  otfer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

.      The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nptnre  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  follow  \ng  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine! 
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.     LVL 


Uy  Coblentz,  oti  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyiaiuid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau  !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

LVII. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pi  ay  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept.12 

LVIII. 

Here  Ehrenbreitstein,13  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
.Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain  ; 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  war  could  never  blight, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd  in 
vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !     How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
la  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine; 
The  mind  is  color'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  ! 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine,.. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
the  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom  . 

Of  coming  npeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been, 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
*  till  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
them  fa  .1. 


LXII. 


But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nauire,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalpa, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  Sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  eartn  may  pierce  to  ileaven,  yet  leave  vail 
man  below, 

LXIII. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain,— 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  wheie  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ;  the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred    they    roam'd,    and    shriek'd    each 
wandering  ghost.14 

LXIV. 

» 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption  ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making   kings'   rights    divine,   by   some   Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days  ; 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness  ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levell'd ]b   Aventicum,   hath    strew'd    her  subject 
lands.        ^^ 

i    LXVI. 

And  there — oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name !— • 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven  ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  wouid  csraTe 
The  life  she  lived  in,  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust. '8 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,         [birth ; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  wo. 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow  ' 
imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 
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LXVIII. 

Lake  Ljman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fair  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold  ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Kre  mingling  v*th  the  herd  had  peim'd  me  in  their 
fold. 

LXIX. 

f 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind: 
Al\  aro  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness .'  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
(Vhose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  auchor'd  ne'er 
shall  be. 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
B/  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,18 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Thau  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or 
bear  ? 

LXXII. 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me :  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture  :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Df  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle;  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life ; 
1  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion  ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Upuinir  g  the  o  ay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
(ling. 


LXXIV. 


And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  snail  be  all  fte« 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodutss  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Ol'  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  time.,  the  immorta 

lot; 
,  LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies.  »  pait 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below, 
Guziiig  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dai» 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fir«- 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  ail1  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
Whore  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious  ;  'twas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sa"-ificed  all  rest. 

LXXVII. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau. 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  wo 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 

LXXVIII. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning  ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enarnor'd,  were  in  him  the  same 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  'our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it  seems 

LXXIX. 

This  bjr eathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  swecl. 
This  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  morn  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet. 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet. 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perrhance  more  blest, 
Than   vulgar   minds   may   be    with    all    they  seek 
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LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banished  ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  frensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  frensied  by  disease  or  wo, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more  : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Roused  up    to    too    much   wrath,   which    follows 
o'ergrown  fears  ? 

LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time ;  the  veil  they 
And  what  behind  it  lay  all  earth  shall  view,  [rent, 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrow, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  arid  renew          [fill'd, 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re- 
A.S  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 

LXXXIII. 

But  this  will  nor  endure,  nor  be  endured  !      [felt. 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another  :  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day  ; 
WTiat  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey  ? 

LXXXIV. 

What  J?ep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear    ' 
That  which  disngures  it ;  and  they  who  war  [bear 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'd, 
Silence,  but  not  submission  :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years  ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
P»  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lak«, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  w,ith  its  stillness  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  hut  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  roice  reproved, 
That  I  with  storn  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 


LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  cieiu 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  sl<sep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood :  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  mere 

LXXXVK. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  till ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  a  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues 

LXXXVIII. 

Ye  stars  !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  tvauty  and  a  mysfery,  and  create 
In  i  s  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  hath  named  them 
selves  a  star. 

LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep : 
But  breathless,  as  ^we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  ;— 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  hos( 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  eoncenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone 
The  soul  and  sourcH  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  und  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty  ; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  £arm. 

XCI. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,20  and  thus  take 
A  fit,  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak. 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compart 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek. 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air 
Nor  fix  on  fon^  «>H>des  to  circumscribe  thy  praj'r 
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XCII. 
)  he  sky  is  changM  ! — and  such  a  change  !     Oh 

night,21 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  aie  wondrous  strong, 
Vet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  it  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !   Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answe-s,  through  her  inisty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  j<  yous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  . 

XOIII. 

And  this  is  in  the  night :— Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, ' 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  inirtn, 
As   if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 

XCIV. 

Now,  where   the  swift  Rhone   cleaves  his  way 

between 

Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That   they  can   meet  no   more,  though   broken- 
hearted . 

Tho'  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage    [parted : 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themsr  ives  to  wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhonejhus  hath  cleft  his  way 
The  mightiest  of  the'storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  h'.nid, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band,  [fork'd 
The   brightest    through  these  parted  hills  hath 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings  !  ye ! 
With  night,  and  clonds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  t'lol1 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 
nest? 

XCVII. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now, 
That  which  is  most  withis  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak, 

All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  lightning,  I  would  speak  ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard,  [sword. 

(Pith  &  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 


XCVIII. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bioo  A 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, 
And  glowing  into  day ;  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  1 
Svill  on  thy  shor.es,  fair  Leman  !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly 

XCIX. 

Clarens  !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-pla«-e  if  deep  LOTB, 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought  i 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love :  the  STIOWS  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught, 
And  sunset  into  rose  hues  sees  them  wrought** 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly ;  the  rocks 
The   permanent   crags,   tell  here  of  Love,   who 

sought 

In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 

then  mocks. 

C. 

Clarens  !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains  ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour. 

CI. 

All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs  ;  and  the  wood 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  51 

stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

CII. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 
Amlfairy-fonn'd  and  many-color'd  things,  [words, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life  ;  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  her*  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  LOV.C,  unto  one  mighty  en*. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit :  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die  ;  [thos* 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows  • 
Into  a  boxmdless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity ' 
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CIV. 

'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections  ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings  ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness  :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness  :  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd 
a  throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne!  and  Ferney !  ye  have  been  the  abodes23 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath 'd  a  name  ; 
Mortals,  who   sought   and    found,  by   dangerous 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame ;  [roads, 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile    [flame 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the 
Of  heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 
than  smile. 

CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind,' 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents  ;  But  his  own 
Bveathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listeth,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  tin  one. 

CVII.     * 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell,  [fear, 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  dowbts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  then:  ashes, — for  by  them, 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ;  [made 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  s\ire,  must  lie  decay'd; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Uutil  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  abevc  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  siirvey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
Fhe  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 


CX. 

Italia  !  too,  Italia  !  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires  ;  still 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirsrt  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  inineria 
hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theirx- 
Runew'd  with  no  kind  auspices  ;  to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stern  task  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

CXII. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  und  stand  alone, — remember'd  or  forgot. 

CXIII. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rani^  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such :  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them :  in  a  shroud  [could 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  stfl] 
Had  1  not  filed2-4  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  sub- 
dued. 

CXIV. 

I  have  not  lovp<l  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,— 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  b« 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  .for  the  failing  :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve:85 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,^— 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

cxv. 

My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun 
My  daughter !    with  thy  name  thus  much  shaB 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not, — but  none  [end— 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend  • 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold,— 
A  token  and  a  tone  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 
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CX  VI. 

lo  aid  thy  mind'f  development — to  watch 
1'hy  dawn  of  little  joys  — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — worjders  yet  to  thee  ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
Tin's,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature  : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  That  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVII. 

Yet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty_should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim ;     [same — 
Though   the  grave  closed  between  us,  'twere  the 
I  know  thnt  thou  wilt  love»me  ;  though  to  drain 
M>j  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
Ar.u  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love, — though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  sui'h  are  around  thee. — but  thy  fire 
Shall  bo  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sw"et  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  !     O'er  the  sea, 
A.'.:  I  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Tjfain  wonkl  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 
4s,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 
'  me! 


CANTO    IV. 


"Uio  ho  ToscAnn,  Lomharrth,  Romagiw, 

Uiu  I  Mi.nte  chertiride,  e  qu«l  che  Km 

lUriiu,  1  UH  rrtire  e  1'  nllru,  che  In  bagiia. 

ArvaU,,  s.nira   iii. 


Venice,  January  2,  1818. 

TO 

JOHN  I10BH  JUSE,  ESQ.,  A.M.  F.R.S.  , 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

K*    DEAR   HOnHOUSE, 

AFTER  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the 
comp -sitiou  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe 
Har:;td,  the  307iclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a 
frit-id,  it  \\  not  extraordinary  that  I  should  rec»r  to 
oat  still  older  and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am 
far  more  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an 
enlightened  friendship,  than — though  not  ungrate- 
ful— I  can  or  could  be,  to  Childe  Harold  for  any 
public  favor  reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, 
— to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long,  and  accompa- 
nied far  ;  whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sick- 
ness, and  kind  in  my  sorrow ;  glad  in  my  prosperity, 
and  firm  'n  my  adversity;  true  in  counsel,  and  trusty 
hi  peril.-  -to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  founel 
wiutiig , — f>  yourself. 


In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth,  and  in 
dedicating  to  you  in  its  complete,  or  at.  least  con- 
cluded state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest, 
the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  com- 
positions, I  wish  to  do  honor  to  myself  by  the  record 
of  many  years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of 
talent,  of  steadiness,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for 
minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet 
the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
the  voice  of  friendship ,  and  it  is  not  for  you,  no. 
even  for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not 
elsewhere,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  encounter  of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the 
shock  firmly.  *ha;  I  thus  attempt  to  commemorate 
your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the  advantage?  which 
I  have  derived  <rom  their  exertion.  Even  the  recur- 
rence of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary  oi 
the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  existence,  but 
which  cannot  poison  my  future,  while  J  retain  the 
resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own  facul 
ties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recollec- 
tion for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this 
my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatigable  re- 
gard, such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one 
could  experience,  without  thinking  better  of  hig 
species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy : 
and  what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  betn  more 
recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ;  and  per 
haps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  ineluces 
me  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition 
which  in  some  degree  connects  me  .with  the  spot 
where  it  was  produceu.  and  the  object,  it  ^ould  fain 
describe;  and  howevf-r  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed 
of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  however 
short  it  may  fall  of  our  distort  conceptions  and  im- 
mediate impressions,  yet.  as  a  p.iark  of  respect  foi 
what  is  venerab'tt,  and  of  feeling  for  what  is  glori- 
ous, it  has  been  to  me  &  sotirc?  of  pleasure  in  tht 
production,  and  I  part  mth  it  with  a  kind  of  regret, 
which  I  hardly  susp"  ted  that,  events  could  havelelt 
me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto, 
there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all, 
separated  from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  draw- 
ing a  line  which  every  one  seemed  determined  not 
to  perceive:  like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  "Cit- 
izen of  the  World,"  whom  nobody  would  believf;  i\t 
bp  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted.  or><]  im- 
agiried  that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  th« 
author  and  the  pilgrim  ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to 
preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  fin.d- 
iug  it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the 
composition,  that  I  determined  to  abandon  it  alto- 
gether— and  have  done  so.  The  opinions  which 
have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that  subject,  are 
now  a.  matter  of  indifference  ;  the  work  is  to  depend 
on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer;  and  the  author, 
who  has  no  resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  th* 
reputation,  transient  or  permanent,  which  is  to 
!  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the  fate  of 
;  authors. 
'  In  the  course  of  the  following  canto,  it  was  m\ 
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intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects  and  the  conse- 
quent reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to 
yourself,  and  these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation 
BO  dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impar- 
tiality which  would  induce  us, — though  perhaps  no 
inattentive  observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language 
or  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have 
recently  abode, — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our 
judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine  our  informa- 
tion. The  state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political 
paity,  appears  to  run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that 
for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between  them  is 
next  to  impossible.  It  may  be  enough  then,  at 
least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  their  own  beau- 
tiful language — "  Mi  pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto 
poetico,  che  vanta  la  lingua  la  pin  nobile  ed  insieme 
la  piu  dolee,  tutte  tutte  le  vie  diversi  si  possono 
tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti 
non  ha  perduto  l'antico"valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrcbbe 
essere  la  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  still — 
Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pindemonte,  Visconti, 
Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mezzophanti,  Mai, 
Mustoxidi,  Agiletti,  and  Vacca,  will  secure  to  the 
present  generation  an  honorable  place  in  most  of 
the  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  ;  and  in  some  of  the  very  highest ; — Europe — 
the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  piu  ro.busta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra — e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova.."  Without 
gubscribiii'i;  to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  dis- 
puted on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians 
are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neigh- 
oors,  that  man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly 
heedless,  who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  admis- 
sible, their  capabilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisi- 
tions, the  rapidity  of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of 
their  genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  and  amidst  all 
the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the  des- 
olation of  battles,  and  the  despair  of  ages,  their 
still  unquenched  "longing  after  immortality," — 
the  immortality  of  independence.  And  when  we 
ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard 
the  simple  lament  of  the  laborers'  chorus,  "  Roma  ! 
Rorr.a !  Roma!  Roma  non  e  pid  come  era  prima," 
it  was  ,1'fficnlt  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge 
with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation 
etill  yelled  from  the  London  taverns,  over  the  car- 
nage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  by  men 
whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a  work 
Worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.  For  me, 

"  Nin  moTero  mat  conla 

O*e  la  turba  di  «ue  ciance  aiwrda." 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of 
nations,  it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
H  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired 


something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  sus 
pended  Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is  enough  for  them  tc 
look  at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad, 
and  especially  in  the  South,  "  Verily  they  will  iiavt 
their  reward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and 
agreeable  return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfar* 
can  be  dc  arer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to 
you  this  poem  in  its  completed  state;  and  repeal 
once  more  hove  truly  I  am  ever 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON 


I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; ' 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  war;d : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 
isles ! 

II. 

She  looks  a  sea-Cybele  fresh  from  rcean 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers  2 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers, 
And  such  she  was ;  her  daughters  had  their  dower* 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustltss  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs   partook,    and   deem'd  their  dignity  ia 
creased. 

III. 

In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,3 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here—- 
States fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die  : 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 

IV. 

But  unto  ns  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierra,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence  :  that  which  fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  sunplied, 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  die* 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 
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4» 


buch  is  the  refug*  of  our  youth  and  age, 
Fhe  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye ; 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-laud ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse  : 

VII. 

1  saw  or  dream'd  of  such, — but  let  them  go — 
1  hey  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams  ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems     . 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found  ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  reason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  spe"»k,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VIII. 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise  ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind  ; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
ind  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well ;  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language  :  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
vf  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."4 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  Lion  where  he  stood5 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 


XII. 


The  Saubian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns-^ 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptered  cities  ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  nave  fell 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  ! 7 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  fo* 

XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  tfte  sun  ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ?8 
Are  they  not  bridled  t — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre,— 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"9  which  through  ftw 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pfl* 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  ;  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,10 
Have   flung   a   desolate    cloud  o'er  Venice"  loveh 
walls. 

XVI. 

"When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,11 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar ; 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chain* 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  hif 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion  !  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  net 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  waterv  wall 
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XVIII. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  ivater-corumns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,112 
H  id  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  ws  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wo, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
1'he  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chastened  down,  enough  ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice!  have  their  colors  caught: 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb, 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow18 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;   yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 

The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came, 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ;— "-the  mind  may  grow  the 

same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolate  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  example  be  ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and  in  each  event, 
Ends  : — Some  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent, 
And  weave  their  web  again  ;  some,  bow'd  and  bent, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Sortie  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
A  st  ording  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climb : 

XXIII. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Iside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 
A    flower — the    wind — the    ocean — which    shall 

wound, 
•Viking  the  electrii  chain  wVerewith  we  are  darkly 

bound; 


xxrv. 

And  how  ind  why  we  know  not,  npr  can  trace 
Home  to  is  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind 
Wrhich  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind,   [anew, 
The   cold — the   changed — perchance   the    dead— 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lust — too  many!  —  JQ\ 
how  few ! 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders  ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins  ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Wliich  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  *«•, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  '. 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  woi'ld,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree: 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defaced. 

XXVII. 

The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her- -a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mox.  ntains  ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Whfre  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity  : 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest 

XXVIII. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still14 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhsctian  hill, 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order  : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  withtt 
it  glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse :  , 

And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  »tiews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  dt.y 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone — and   all  t» 
gray. 
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XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua, — rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name t5 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died  ; 18 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pridfi — , 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise,    • 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre  ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain, 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  hia  monumental  fane. 

XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  deray'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  protspec-t  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further  ;  and  the  ray 
Jf  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, — 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers  ;  vanity  can  give 
Ho  hollow  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair l7 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  panps  that  pass  away  ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara!  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
.  Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn 


XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing  ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso  !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to 
mourn: 

XXXVIII. 

Thou!  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  'and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty  • 
He  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow. 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now. 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 18  [lyre, 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire  1 

XXXIX. 

'  Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade  !  'twas  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows,  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modern  song ! 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions  ;  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form 
a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paralell'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine 
The  bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine  : 
Then  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'dfo»,a 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
Sang  ladye-love   and   war,  romance  and  knightlt 
worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust  '* 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weave* 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  blow 
Yet  still  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  lighning  sanctifies  below81 
Whate'er  it  strikes ; — yon  head  is  doubly  sacretf  now 
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Italia !  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast ** 
The  falal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became  » 

A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God  !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
to  shed  thy  blood  <«id  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress ; 

XLIII. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms  ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps  ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water  ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,*3 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind, 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JEgina  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  rain,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site, 
Which  only  make  more  mourn'd  and  more  endear'd 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light, 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
llie  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline, 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is ;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,24 
(Vrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

XLVII. 

Yet,  Italy !  through  every  other  land 
Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 
Mother  of  arts  !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion  !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 


XLVIli 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fail  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeoa 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leips 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps, 
Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  born. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mork 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills  * 
The  air  around  with  beauty  ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn  ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  wouW 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old  [fail ; 

Envy  the  innate  flesh  which  such  a  soul  could  mould . 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  bea\ity,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness  ;  there — for  ever  there— 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
•  We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away  ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep  • 
herd's  prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  in  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !  26  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn! 

LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us  : — let  it  go  ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,          few 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
[nto  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LIII. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell  * 

How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend  and  the  voluptuous  swell ; 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable :         [stream 
I  would   not  their  vile  breath   should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
I  That  ever  left  the  sky  oil  the  de<>i>  soul  to  beam 
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LIV. 


In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie  n 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
fiven  in  itself  an  immortality.  4 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos  : — here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his,28 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  return'd  to  whence  it  rose.29 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation  : — Italy  !       »     [rents 
Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Bach  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust  ?, 

LVII. 

Ungrateful  Florence  !  Dante  sleeps  afar,30 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore;31 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  ;  and  the  crown  * 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 
own. 

LVI  II. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd  ra 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  now  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?  No ;— even  his  tomb 
Uptorn,  must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot's  wrong, 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
N  n  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  wham  ! 

LIX. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust, 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  !  honor'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  •uneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps, 
Whii<t  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 
weep§. 


LX. 


What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  s'.ones    *• 
Of  phorphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  the  mausoleums  of  the  muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
TTian  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  priLoclj 
head. 

LXI. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  tr  e  heart  and  ey*! 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vifi  ; 
There  be  more  man-els  yet — but  not  for  mind; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  Art  in  galleries  :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wield* 

LXII. 

la  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home, 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scattered 
o'er 

LXIII. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 

.    And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blind* 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheedingly  away  !  * 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 

Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  natioi-n 
meet ! 

LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  hark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  tbeir  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe     [bird* 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdr.-nr 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing 

herds 

Stumbling  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dreadhlth 
no  words. 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'ta - 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanfruine  rain  • 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tnrn'd  the  unwilling  watew 
red. 
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LXVI. 

But  thou   Clitumnus  !  in  thy  sweetest  wave36 
Of  the  must  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daugh- 
ters ! 

LXVII. 

A  nd  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  p.nd  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

LXVIII. 

Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism,— 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters  !  fiom  the  heaolor.g  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hisis, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  frorc  this 
Their  Phlegethou,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  girds  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  : — how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  'a  fearful 
vent 

LXXI. 

1 :  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,        [back  ! 
With  many  windings,  through   the  vale : — Look 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread. — a  matchless  cata- 
ract.;)7 


LXXH 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  ti.-i  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morJ: 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,3t! 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn , 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien 

LXXIII. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The   thundering   lauwine — might   be   worshipp'd 

more :  ^ 

But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never  trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mount-Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  faint, 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high; 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye; 
Athos,  Olympus,  Jitna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  heights  display  u 
Not  iww  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  OE  the  curl  liangs  pausing  :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  nis  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes  ;  1  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  byword* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turn'd 
My  sickening  memory  ;  and,  though  Time  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn'd,  [taught 
Yet  such  the  tix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  Have  sougfci 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  lostore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  stil1  abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hatul  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  cuise 
To  understand,  i.ot  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakeninp  without  wounding  the  touch'd  heard 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soractp's  ridge  we  part. 
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LXXV1II. 

Ch  Kome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
4  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands 
ChiHless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  wo, 
An  empty  urn,  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter 'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now;41 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
ftise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

LXXX. 

Hie  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and 

Fire, 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  tho  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  : — 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
A.ud  say,    "here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly 

night  ? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Xight's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us  ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections  ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  !  "  it  is  clear — 
When  but  som«  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXII. 

JUas  !  the  lofty  city  !  and  alas  ! 
TVe  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !  4*  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
Tfte  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page  ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
I  hat  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free ! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh ,  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel,43 
Triumphant  Sylla !    Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
'Any  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
Witt  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — 


LXXXIV. 


The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  thou  di»-ne 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  tkan  mortal  ?  and  thut  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  I 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd. 
Until  the  o'ercanopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh !   she  who  was  Almighty 
hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  otf  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !     See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny  ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  me 
breath. 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.*4 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  F*U 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  nte 
doom. 

LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  exist  in  ** 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheld'st  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  C.esar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  yc  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  sccnf  f 

,  LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rom* .  * 
She-wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  wijhin  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest : — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  tett, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning->-doot  thou  3  «t 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charga 
forget  ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ; — but  all  thy  foster  babes  are  dead— 
The  men  of  iron  ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres  :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  feur'd,        [stf  er  0 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  saHR  couras 
At  apish  distance  ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
Bn;,  var.^uish'd  by  himself,  to  his   own   slatei   8 
slave — 
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XC. 


The  fooi  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal :  for  the  Roman's  mini 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,47 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam'd. 

XCI. 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer'd !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he*,  ir>  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition — still  he  aim'd — 
&.t   what  ?    can    he    avouch — or    answer   what  he 
claim'd  ? 

XCII. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him  ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God ! 

XCIII. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  *s 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale : 
Opinion  and  Omnipotence, — whose  veil 
M  in  ties  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  shouldbecome  too  bright, 
Ind  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and   earth  have 
too  much  light. 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
Tc  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed   gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Withi  i  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
ITLeir  fe  lows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I  speak  no^  «f  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker, — but  of  things  allow'd, 
Aver'd  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen — 
Trie  ^ke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd. 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rollers,  wno  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud, 
And  sho  ik  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne ; 
T  v»  gloric  is.  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 


XCVI. 


Can  tyrants  but  oy  tyrants  conquer'd  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  uudefiled  ? 
Oi  must  such  minds  be  nourihh'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?  Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  *uc* 
shore  ? 

XCVII. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  canse,  in  every  age  and  clime  • 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — hit 
second  fall. 

XCVIII. 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Screams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind 
The  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 

,  Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 

So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth 

XCIX. 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,48 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  ah  oy  time  o'erthrown ;— » 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A  woman'* 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  i 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ?  Was  shi 
So  honor'd — and  conspicusly  there,  [ao» 

Where  meaner  relics  mnst  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  Ic  t  ? 

CIS 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  ?  such  have  bees 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?  did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ? — for  such  the  affeo 
tions  are. 
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en. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth  :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites — early  death ;  yet  shed*0 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
3>f  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Ferohance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 

By  Rome But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 

Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife;   behold  his  love  or 
pride ! 

CIV., 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee, 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
^orms  from  the  flowing  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind ; 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave- worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer  ? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what 
is  here. 

CVI. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine,       [bright, 
With   their  large  eyes,  all  glistening   gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  ? — let   me   not    number 
mine. 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were   chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column 
strown  fsteep'd 

In    fragments,    choked   up   vaults,  and   frescoes 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperia'  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls." 


CVII1. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; SJ 
"Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  had  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 
Heart,  soul   could   seek,  tongue    ask — Away  wiii 
words !  draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,  exult— despise — laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling  : — Man  . 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  Glory's  gewgags  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 
Where  axe  its  golden  roofs  ?  where  those  who  dared 
to  build? 

CX. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base  1 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Cajsar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face. 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No — 'tis  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing  ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub 
lime," 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  coiitain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd. 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  raorv 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd, 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His    sovereign    virtues — still    we    Trajan's    name 
adore.*4 

CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  plate 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?    where    the 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race,       [steep 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep—- 
The Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And   still   the   eloquent  air  breathes — burns  witk 
Cicero ! 

CXIII. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  farue,  and  blood  •. 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd ; 
But  long  before  had  freedom's  face  been  veil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes 
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CXIV. 


Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
ltitm/.i !  last  of  Romans  !  While  the  tree  5a 
Of  freedom's  withered  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
ller  new-born  .Numa  thou — with  reigu,  alas !   too 
brief. 

cxv. 

Egeira  '  sweet  creation  of  some  heart  ** 
Which  found  no  mortal-resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring  ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
I.'hou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

CXVI. 

« 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water  drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  un wrinkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,    fern,   flowers,   and 
ivy  creep 

CXVII. 

Fantastically  tangled ;  tlje  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color'd  by  its 
skies. 

CXVIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria  !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by.  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  foi  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamoured  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
flaunted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sigh:  ig, 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thin*  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  diill  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  <soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys  ? 


cxx. 


Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  wasta 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  such  the  plan- 
Which  spring  beneath  her  stt  ps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  eelestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh  Love  ?  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art—- 
An unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
As  haunts  the  uuquonch'd  soul— parch'd — wearied — 
wrung — and  riven. 

CXXII. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
Arid  fevers  into  false  creation : — where, 
Where  ore  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  / 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-iuforms  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the   page  where  it  would  bloom 
again  ? 

CXXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwind 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds  ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize — wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXXIV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away- 
Sick — sick ;  unfound  the  boon — unslak'dthethirsti 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first — 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst—- 
For all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  Death  the  sable   smoke  where  vanishes    the 
flame. 

cxxv. 

Few — none — find  what  they  love   or  coxild  havf 

loved, 

Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  Ion";, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  du*t  we  all 

have  trod. 
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CXXVI. 

Uur  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 

'the  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree, 

This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin, 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 

The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like 

dew — 

Diseas.«,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes  we  see — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we   see  not — which    throb 

through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — 'tis  a  base  57 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  thi?    at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Thovgh  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabin'd,  uribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
rhe  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
blind. 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Hfcr  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  the  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlemejit, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  Time  !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 
gift: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  wiy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruins  of  years — though  few,  yet  fall  of  fate : — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  ind  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hat; 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
this  iron  in  Taj  soul  in  vain — t>halll/tey  not  m  .urn? 


CXXXII. 

And  tLcn,  who  i.ever  yet  of  human  wiong 
Let't  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  !  ** 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  hqiuage  long— 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  Viisa. 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — ju»t, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  1  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart : — Awake !  thou  sliaJt, 
and  must. 

CXXXIII. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  riot  have  mcurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr'd 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground; 
To  thee  I  do  dp  vote  it — thou  shalt  take       [found, 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffer'd  :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I  not— 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it,  Heaven!—- 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  sutfer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  I 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 
From  the  loxid  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  hapj  y  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But  I  ha^e  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain  : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften 'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  lov« 
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CXXXVIII. 


The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless   yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in.  the  shadow  of  the  .nidnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  dist  net  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
fluid  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slanghter'd  r  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Bath  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 59 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he,js  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman   shout  which  hail'd   the 
wretch  who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother, — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — *° 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire 
ind  unavenged  ? — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire! 

CXLII. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam, 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,61 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd — walls  bow'd — 
Ind  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXLIII. 

A  ruin — yet  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 

Walls,  palaces,  half-cities  have  been  rear'd ; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 

Hath  it  indeed  been  plundor'd,  or  but  clear'd  ? 

Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 

When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd ; 

It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  tne  day, 

streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have 

reft  away. 


CXLIV. 


But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  cliiv.b 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head  ; w 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  theii   dust  y< 
trnad. 

CXLV. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Romp  shall  stand  j  • 
"When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
"And  when  Rome  falls — the  World."     From  out 

own  land 

Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 
Rome  and  her -Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  what 

ye  will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time  ;  ** 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  pludi 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  i 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?     Time's  scythe  and  tyrant's 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home          [roll 
Of  art  and  Piety — Pantheon  ! — pride  of  Rome  I 

CXLVII. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts  ! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheu* 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.65 

CXLVIII. 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  /ight* 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?    Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight— 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plafn — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fail, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — but  what  does  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 

1     Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nock 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ? — I  know  not — Cain  wai 
Eve's. 
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CL. 

But  hei  *  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  mLk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.     No  ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide       [higher 
Great    Nature's    Nile,   whose   deep   stream   rises 
Than  Egypt's  river  : — from  that  gentle  side 
^.rink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !     Heaven's  realm 
holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity  ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  lay, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
ileversc  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds : — Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
W  ith  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,67 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome  :  How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  swung  from  such  a 
birth! 

CLIII. 

But  lo ! — the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,6* 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  jackall  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Thetr  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true, 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eterna1  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A.  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 


CLVf 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  risej 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonize- 
All  musical  in  its  immensities  ;  [flame 
Rich    marbles — richer    painting — shrines    whera 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dcmc  which  viel 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structure,  though  tbeii 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  thia  the  cloudi 
.  must  claim. 

CLVII. 

Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  br ?a» 
To  seperate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIII. 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine :  Our  outward  sens* 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intenpfi 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  rnr  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  w-ith  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  what  they  contemplate 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlightened ;  there  is  mcie 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
Wryit  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays  [plan : 

Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  -nan 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conception! 
can. 

CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
LaoccoOn's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenomed  chail 
\    Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  t  right 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity 
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CLXII. 


But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
AH  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Jtarlike   around,  until  they  gather'd  tt  a  god  . 

CLXIII. 

A.nd  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Whic  h  this  poetic  marble  hath  array 'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  h  allow' d  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
&  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
'twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last, 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing  : — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass — 
ilis  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall        [cloud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms  ;  and  the 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  to  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
1 1  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
rte«e  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose   sweat 
was  gore. 

CLXYII. 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound;  [ground, 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrow'd, 
And  pale,  hut  lovely,  w.th  maternal  grief 
1r  e  clasps  a  babe  to  »*»om  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 


CLXVIII. 


Sciot  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  ttou) 
Fond  ;.ope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead? 
Could  'lot  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever ;  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  ck 7 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  ONE  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ' 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made : 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions  !  How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherd's  eyes : — 'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate** 
Which  stumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 
Against  thair  blind  omnipotence  a  weight    [flung 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  01 
late,— 

CLXXII. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  youns,  so  fair, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe  ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 
How  many  tics  did  that  stern  moment  tear! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  oppjew 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  1  w 
thee  best 

CLXXIII 

70  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  in  the  wuody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake 
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CLXXIV. 

And  beai  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
1'hine  fro  Q  a  sister  valley  ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprai  .g  the  Epic  war, 
"  Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  reascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire  : — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome  ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight, 
I  he  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bards  delight.71 


CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The'midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Eu.xine 
roll'd 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades  :  long  years— » 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  moral  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here : 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  tru  re  were  no  man  to  troub'u  what  is  clear. 


CLXXVII. 

Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  ! 
Ye  Elements  ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Hiough  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 


CLXXVIII. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  S;a,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
Fiom  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
Wha1  1  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal 


CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Fen  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  th*>e  in  vain ; 
Wan  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  cortrol 
S*ODS  w'tb  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  pKia 


The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without    a   grave,   unknell'd,    uncoffin'd,  and  ua 
known. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise     [wield* 
And  shake  him  from  thee :  the  vile  strength  Ufl 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

ashest  him  again  to  earth: — there  let  him  lay 


CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  hug»  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mat 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar 


CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  al.!  save  thee- 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  f 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obev 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play- 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now 


CLXxxin. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests :  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys   thee ;    thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathnmlew 
alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

• 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  h* 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fer»r. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
|  And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — »3  I  do  beta 
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CLXXXV. 


My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased — my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo-;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream.. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Wluch  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 


CLXXXVI. 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been- 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  rot  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strait; 
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CANTO   I. 


Yes  !  sigh'd  o'er  Delpkft  long  deserted  shrine. 
Stanza  i.  line  6. 

THE  little  village  of  Castri  stands  partly  on  the 
site  of  Delphi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain, 
from  Chrysso,  are  the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn 
in  and  from  the  rock.  "  One,"  said  the  guide,  "  of 
a  king  who  broke  his  neck  hunting."  His  majesty 
..ad  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an 
achievement. 

A  little  above  Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the 
Pythian,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
paved,  and  now  a  cow-house. 

On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek 
monastery  ;  some  way  above  which  is  the  cleft  in 
the  rock,  with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent, 
and  apparently  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  probably  to  the  Corycian  Cavern  mentioned 
by  Pausahias  From  this  part  descend  the  fountain 
and  the  "  Dews  of  Castalie." 


And  rest  ye  at  ou* 


2. 

'  Lady's  house  of  wo." 

Stanza  xx.  line  4. 


The  Convent  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Punishment," 
ffossa  Senora  de  Pena,*  on  the  sunrmit  of  the  rock. 
Below,  at  some  distanc%  is  the  Cork  Convent, 
where  St.  Honorius  dug  his  den,  over  which  is  his 
epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  view. 


•  Since  the  publication  of  this  poem,  I  ban  been  informei!  »f  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  term  Notm  Senora  de  Pttia.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  tilde,  or  mark  over  the  n,  which  alien  the  signification  of  the  word  :  with 
k,  Pitui  dignifies  a  rock ;  without  it,  Pena  has  the  seine  1  adopted.  I  do  not 
Ihiuk  it  necessary  to  alter  the  passage,  as,  though  the  common  acceptation 
tffixed  t»  it  is  "  Oir  Lad;  of  the  Rock,"  1  may  well  assume  the  other  sense 
•am  the  ««mriue«  practised  there. 


8. 


Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 

life.  Stanza  xxi.  line  last. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809  the 
assassinations  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its 
vicinity  were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to 
their  countrymen ;  but  that  Englishmen  were  daily 
butchered :  and  so  far  from  redress  being  obtained, 
we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived 
any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  his  allies. 
I  was  once  stopped  in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were 
not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that 
hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop  and  in  a  carriage 
with  a  friend  ;  had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have 
adorned  a  tale  instead  of  telling  one.  The  crime 
of  assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal ;  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a 
handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished  ! 

4. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  I 
Stanza  xxiv.  line  1. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the 
palace  of  the  Marchese  Marialva.  The  late  exploits 
of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies  ol 
Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders ;  he  hai 
perhaps  changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  recoil 
ciled  rival  superstitions,  and  baffled  an  enemy  who 
never  retreated  before  his  predecessors. 

5. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 

Stanza  xxix.  line  1, 

The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious  ;  it  contains  a 
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palace,  ccnvent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six 
organs  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld,  in 
point  of  decorations  ;  we  did  not  hear  them,  but 
were  told  that  their  tones  were  correspondent  to 
their  splendor.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Escurial  of 
Portugal. 

6. 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'  Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  Lowest  of  the  low. 
Stanza  xxxiii.  lines  8  and  9. 

As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  1  have  characterized 
them.  That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in 
courage,  is  evident. 

7. 

When  Caret's  traitor  sire  f  rat  catt'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore. 
Stanza  xxxv.  lines  3  and  4. 

Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain. 
Pelagius  preserved  his  independence  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Astiirias,  and  the  descendants  of  his 
followers,  after  some  centuries,  completed  their 
Bbuggle  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada 

8. 

No:'  as  he  speeds;  he  chants,  "  Vivft  el  Rey .'" 
Stanza  xlviii.  line  5. 

"Viva  el  Rey  Fernando  !"  Long  live  King  Fer- 
dinand !  is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish 
patriotic  songs:  they  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the 
old  king  Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them ;  some  of  the 
airs  are  beautiful.  GocJoy,  the  Principe  de  la  Paz, 
was  born  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
and  was  originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish 
Guards,  till  his  p'erson  attracted  the  queen's  eyes, 
and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Alcudia,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  universally 
impute  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

9. 

Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet. 
Stanza  1.  lines  2  and  3. 


Fernando  Septimo"  in 


The  red  cockade,  with 
the  centre. 

10. 

The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match. 
Stanza  li.  line  last. 

All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the 
pyramidal  form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled. 
The  Sierra  Morena  was  fortified  in  every  defile 
through  which  I  passed  in  my  way  to  Seville. 

11. 

Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall. 
Stanza  hi.  line  last. 

Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daily 
on  the  Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by 
command  of  the  Junta. 

12. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impressed 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch. 
Stanza  Iviii.  lines  1  and  2. 

"  Sigilla  in  mento  impressa  Amoris  d'gitulo 

\  estigio  demonstrant  mollitudinem."      AUL.  GEL. 

13. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassut ! 

Stanza  Ix.  line  1. 

These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri,  (Delphos,) 
tt  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aiaxvpo — 
Liakur4. 


14. 

Fair  is  pimid  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  inyt. 
Stanza  Ixv.  lines  1  ani  2 

Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans. 


Ask  ye,  Baotian  shades,  the  reason  why  f 

Stanza  Ixx.  line  5. 

This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  i» 
the  best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a 
question :  not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  bur  u 
the  capital  of  Brcotia,  where  the  first  riddle  wan 
propounded  and  solved. 

16. 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  fhngs 
Stanza  Ixxxii.  line  uu»t. 

"Madio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  aiigat." 

Luc. 
17. 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  thefeiui. 

Stanza  Ixxxv.  line  7. 

Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solan  o, 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz. 

18. 

"War  even  to  the  knife  T' 

Stanza  Ixxxvi.  line  last. 

"  "War  to  the  knife."  Palafox's  answer  to  th» 
French  general  at  the  siege  of  Saragoza. 

19. 
And  thou,  my  friend !  $c. 

Stanza  xci.  line  1 

The  Honorable  I*.  W*».  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  a  fever  at  Coinbra.  I  had  known  him  ten 
years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine. 

In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I  had  lost  her 
who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had 
made  that  being  tolerable.  To  me  the  lines  of 
Young  are  no  fiction : 

"  Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain, 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  were  he  not  too 
much  above  all  praise  of  mine.  His  powers  of 
mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honors, 
against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  .any 
graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently 
established  his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  waa 
acquired:  while  his  softer  qualities  liye  in  the 
recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too  veil  U 
envy  his  superiority. 


CANTO   II. 
l. 

despite  of  war  and  wasting  Jir&-— 

Stanza  i.  line  1. 

PART  of   the  Acropolis  was  destroyed    by  tha 
explosion  of  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 
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2. 


Biit  worse  than  steel  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  ntverfelt  the  sacred  ylow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breasts 
bestow.  Stanza  i.  line  6. 

We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with 
which  the  ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of 
empires,  are  beheld;  the  reflections  suggested  by 
guch  objects  are  too  trite  to  require  recapitulation. 
But  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the  vanity 
of  his  very  best  virtues  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and 
of  valor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was, 
and  the  certainty  of  what  she  now  is.  This  theatre 
of  contention  between  mighty  factions,  of  the 
struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  gen- 
erals, is  now  become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and 
per;  etual  disturbance,  betwqpn  £he  bickering  agents 
of  certain  British  nobility  and  gentry.  "  The  wild 
foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
Ion,"  were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  inhab- 
itants. The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for 
tlieir  tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have  only  suffered 
the  fortune  of  war,  incidental  to  the  bravest ;  but 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two  ^painters 
contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon, 
and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each 
succeeding  firman  !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip 
subdue,  and  Xerxes  burn  Athens  ;  but  it  remained 
for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and  his  despicable 
agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself  and 
his  pursuits. 

The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part,  by 
fire,  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple, 
a  church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it 
is  an  object  of  regard:  it  changed  its  worshippers; 
but  still  it  \v»s  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to 
devotion ;  its  violation  is  a  triple  sacrilege.  But 

"  Man,  vain  man, 
Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.'' 

3. 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps. 

Stan/a  v.  line  2. 

It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to 
burn  their  dead ;  the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular, 
was  interred  entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became 
gods  after  their  decease ;  and  he  was  indeed  neg- 
lected, who  had  not  annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or 
festivals  in  honor  of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen, 
as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  &c.,  and  at  last  even  Anti- 
nous,  whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  in- 
famous. 

4. 

Here,  son  of  Saturn  !  was  thy  favorite  throne. 
Stanza  x.  line  3. 

The  temple  of  Jupitur  Olympius,  of  which  six- 
teen columns,  entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive ;  orig- 
inally there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
e«lumns,  however,  are  by  many  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Pantheon 

6. 

And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long  reluctant  brine. 
Stanza  xi.  line  last 

The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

6. 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  have  spared. 

Stanza  xii.  line  2. 

At  this  moment,  (January  3,  1809,)  besides  what 
nas  been  already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydriot 
fessel  is  in  the  Pyrseus  to  receive  every  portable 
relw  Thus,  as  I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in 


common  with  many  of  his  countrymen — for,  lost  as 
they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion — thus  may 
Lord  Elgin  boast  of  laving  ruined  Athens.  At 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri, 
is  the  agent  of  devastation  ;  and  like  the  Greek 
finder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same 
profession,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  ol 
plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the  French  Con 
snl  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for 
his  own  government,  there  is  now  a  violent  dispute 
concerning  a  car  employed  in  their  conveyance,  the 
wheel  of  which — I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upi/n 
it — has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri 
has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Wayvvode.  Lord 
Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  his  <  hoice  of 
Signor  Lusieri.  During  a  residence  of  ten  years  iu 
Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  <is  far 
as  Sunium,*  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our  second 
excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  most  beautiful ;  but  they  are  almost  all  unfin- 
ished. While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  them- 
selves to  tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos, 
sketching  columns,  and  cheapening  gems,  their 
little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox- 
hunting, maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or 
any  such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  three 
or  four  shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy 
relics  that  time  and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most 
injurrd  and  most  celebrated  of  cities  ;  when  they 
destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down,  those  works 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know  no 
motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  desig- 
nate, the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Verres,  that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in-  tne 
manner  since  imitated  at  Athens.  The  most  un- 
blushing impudence  could  hardlj  go  farther  than  to 
affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  deface- 
ment of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in 
one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit 
that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without 
execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a 
collector  or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no 
rival ;  but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  favor 
of  Greece,  and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England 
advanced  by  plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  h« 
has  done  less ;  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble, 
yet  "  all  honorable  men,"  have  done  best,  because, 
after  a  deal  of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to 


•  Now  Cape  Colonna.  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself,  anj 
Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the 
antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexha-jstiHe  source  of  observa- 
tion and  design;  lo  the. philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  i'Uto'i 
conversations  will  not  be  unwelcome;  and  the  traveller  will  Ir  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  "  Islet  that  crown  the  jEgean  Heep:"  Init  fcf 
an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot 
of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten,  ic  the  recoi 
lection  of  Falcons/  and  Campbell : 

"Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.' 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great  distance,  la  t*« 
journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  u  Cape  Colonna,  the  v;-w  !nwa 
either  side,  by  land,  was  less  striking  than  tl*  approach  from  -Ji?  Isles.  la 
our  second  land  excursion,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of  Mi  JM*, 
concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told  afterwards,  by  one  ol  j* 
prisoners  subsequently  ransomed,  that  they  were  deterred  froci  attacking  •» 
by  the  appearance  of  my  two  Albanians:  conjecturii.*  very  ;i  »aci.-nsly,  l«J 
falsely,  thut  we  had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Arnaouts  at  hand,  thej 
remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  our  party,  which  was  too  »"iall  to  h»v» 
opposed  any  effectual  resistance. 
Colonna  Is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates :  there 

"  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk, 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque." 

;See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  nrey,  to  . 

But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for  he  net.  I  wa« 
fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior  German  artist ;  anrf  hope  In 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  lhi»  and  many  other  Levantine  scenw,  by  Ua 
arri«  of  ilia  performances. 
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the  "Waywode,  mining  and  countermining,  they  have 
done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink-shed,  and  wine- 
•hed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed !  Lord  E.'s 
"  prig  " — see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
"  priggism  " — quarrelled  with  another,  Gropius*  by 
name,  (a  very  good  name  too  for  his  business,)  and 
muttered  something  about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal 
answer  to  a  note  of  the  poor  Prussian :  this  was 
Btated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who  laughed,  but  could 
eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals  were  not 
reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me 
tLeir  arbitrator. 

7. 

Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  so inu portion  of  their  mother's  pains. 

Stanza  xii.  lines  7  aiid  8. 

I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission 
of  my  friend  Ur.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no 
comment  with  the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will 
add  tenfold  weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the 
following  extract  from  a  very  obliging  letter  of  his 
to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines. 

"When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from 
the  Parthenon,  and  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of 
the  superstructure  with  one  of  the  triglyphs  was 
thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin 
employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief 
done  to  the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
dropped  a  lev.  and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice, 
said  to  Lusien,  TfAuj  \ — I  was  present." 

The  Disdai  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Disdar. 

8. 

Where  was  thine  JEfjis,  Pallas  !  that  appalVd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  wayf 

Stanza  xiv.  lines  1  and  2. 

According  to  Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles 
frightened  Alaric  from  the  Acropolis ;  but  others 
relate  that  the  Gothic  king  was  nearly  as  mischiev- 
ous as  the  Scottish  peer.— See  CHANDLER. 

9. 

the  netted  canopy. 

Stanza  xviii.  line  2. 

The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from 
falling  on  deck  during  action. 

10. 

.    But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles 

Stanza  xxix.  line  1. 
Goza  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso. 

11. 

Land  of  Albania  !  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  ruyged  nurse  of -savage  men  ! 

btanza  xxxviii.  lines  5  and  6. 
Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria, 
Chaonia,  and  Erii-us.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish 
word  for  Alexander ;  and  the  celebrated  Scander- 
berg  (LoH  Alexander)  is  alluded  to  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderberg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at 
Pclla  in  Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so, 


•  Thj  Sir  Gropius  was  employed  by  a  noble  Lord  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
•koching,  in  wliieh  he  (-ic-ls ;  but  1  am  sorry  to  «ay,  that  he  hai,  through 
the  abuf.l  i:m:iion  of  that  most  respectable  name,  been  treading  at  humble 
distance  in  tl«  st-ps  of  Sr.  Uitieri.  A  ihlpful!  ol  his  trophi.-n  was  d-tair.-d, 
and  1  l«  lieve  ^unseated,  at  Conslantinopl,-,  in  1810.  1  an.  most  happy  to 
be  now  enat/ed  to  stile,  that  "  this  was  not  in  his  tend ;  "  that  he  wzt 
en-ployed  solely  as  a  painter,  and  Hint  his  n.ilje  patron  disavow,  all  connex- 
ion with  him,  exo-pt  .is  an  .MM.  If  the  .-rror  in  tie  first  and  second  ediiion 
of  this  pr-m  n-M  given  the  noble  lord  a  moment's  pain  I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
Br.  Grop'm  ^as  assumed  for  years  the  name  of  his  agent:  and  though  1  can- 
Sot  niuo'i  o  nde.mn  myself  for  sharing  in  th"  mistake  of  so  many,  I  am 

tappy  in  bej>s  ooo  of  the  first  to  be  undeceived.    Indeed,  I  have  u  much 

ItOMure  in  «>a^ac  :auf  this  as  1  lelt  re(frct  •  slatuig  iu 


and  adds  Pyrrhus  to  the  list,  in  ^peiking  of  his  ex- 
ploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks  that  a  country 
"  within  sight  of  Italy  is  less  knrwn  than  the  inte- 
rior of  America."  Circumstances,  of  little  conse- 
quence to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myseM 
into  that  country  before  we  visited  any  other  part 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joanninaj 
no  other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyonc 
the  capital  into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very 
lately  assured  me.  Ali  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (Oc- 
tober, 1809),  carrying  on  war  against  Ibraham 
Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat,  a  strong  for- 
tress which  he  was  then  besieging :  on  our  arrival 
at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepoleni,  his  high 
ness's  birthplace,  and  favorite  Serai,  only  one  day'i 
distance  from  Berat;  at  this  juncture  "the  Vizier 
had  made  it  his  head-quarters. 

After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly 
followed  ;  but  though  furnished  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  vizier's  secre 
taries,  we  were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains,'' 
in  accomplishing  a  journey  which,  on  our  return 
barely  occupied  four. 

On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro 
and  Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yauiiia 
in  size  ;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and  Delvinachi, 
the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling 
to  descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better 
by  my  fellow-traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  proba- 
bly precede  this  in  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish 
to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate  him.  But  some 
few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 

The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by 
their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very 
mountains  seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  cli- 
mate. The  kilt,  though  white ;  the  spare,  active 
form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  Nv 
nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  the  Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard 
them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as  Moslems  ;  and 
in  fact  thev  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes 
neither,  T*heir  habits  are  predatory — all  are  armed  . 
and  the  red-shawled  Arnaouts,  the  Montenegrins, 
Chimariots,  and  Gegdes,  are  treacherous ;  the  others 
differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  charac- 
ter. As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak 
favorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Inridel  and  a 
Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  pa»  i 
of  Turkey  which  came  ^within  my  observation  ;  and 
more  faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service, 
are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Ba- 
silius,  the  Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiri ;  the  foiaier  a 
man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own. 
Basili  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali  Pacha  in  person 
to  attend  us ;  and  Dervish  was  one  of  fifty  who  ac- 
companied us  through  the  forests  of  Acarnania  to 
the  banks  of  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalon^hi 
in  JEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service, 
and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment 
of  my  departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend 
Mr.  H.  for  England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever 
in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frighten- 
ing away  my  physician,  whose  throat  the)'  thieat- 
ened  to  cut  if  1  was  not  cured  within  a  given  time. 
To  this  consolatory  assurance  of  posthumous  retri 
bution,  and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Komanelli'i 
prescriptions.,  I  attributed  my  recovery.  I  had  left 
my  last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens  ;  my 
dragoman  was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Ar- 
naouts nursed  me  with  an  attention  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  civilization. 

They  had  a  variety  of  adventures  :  for  the  Mo»        j 
lem,  Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  man 
was  always  squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athens         j 
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Insomuch  that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me 
a  visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  Convent,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  having  taken  a  woman  from  the  bath — 
whom  he  had  lawfully  bought,  however — a  thing 
quite  contrary  to  etiquette. 

Basili,  also,  was  extremely  gallant  among  his  own 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
church,  mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  church- 
men, whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  het- 
erodox manner.  Yet  he  never  passed  a  church 
without  crossing  himself ;  and  I  remember  the  risk 
he  ran  in  entering  St.  Sophia,  in  Stambol,  because 
it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worship.  On  remon- 
strating with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings, 
be  invariably  answered,  "  our  church  is  holy,  our 
priests  are  thieves ;  "  and  then  he  crossed  himself 
as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  "papas  " 
who  refused  to  assist  in  any  required  operation,  as 
was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where  a  priest  had 
%ny  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  his  village. 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  miscreants  can- 
not exist  than  the  lower  "'-<W  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  maae  ror  my  leiurn,  my 
Albanians  were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay. 
Basili  took  his  with  an  awkward  show  of  regret  at 
my  intended  departure,  and  marched  away  to  his 
quarters,  with  his  bag  of  piastres.  I  sent  for  Der- 
vish, but  for  some  time  he  was  not  to  be  found  ;  at 
last  he  entered,  just  as  Signor  Logotheti,  father  to 
the  ci-devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit. 
Dervish  took  the  money,  but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it 
to  the  ground ;  and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he 
raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour 
of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamentations, 
and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this 
answer,  "  Mu  ipavti,"  ".He  leaves  me."  Signor  Lo- 
fcheti,  who  never  wept  before  for  anything  less  than 
the  loss  of  a  para,*  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  con- 
vent, my  attendants,  my  visitors — and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  even  Sterne's  "  foolish  fat  scullion " 
would  have  left  her  "  fish-kettle,"  to  sympathize 
with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this 
barbarian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a 
short  time  before  my  departure  from  England,  a 
noble  and  most  intimate  associate  had  excused  him- 
self from  taking  leave  of  me  because  he  had  to  attend 
a  relation  "to  a  milliners,"  I  felt  no  less  surprised 
than  humiliated  by  the  present  occurrence  and  the 
past  recollection. 

That  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  some  regret 
was  to  be  expected ;  when  master  and  man  have 
been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen 
provinces  together,  they  are  unwilling  to  separate  ; 
but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted  with  his  native 
ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the  human  heart. 
I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is  frequent 
among  them.  One  day,  on  our  journey  over  Par- 
nassus, an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a 
push  in  some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which 
he  unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow;  he  spoke  not, 
but  sat  down,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands. 
Ftreseeing  the  consequences,  we  en'deavored  to  ex- 
plain away  the  affront,  which  produced  the  follow- 
ing answer  : — I  have  been  a  robber ;  I  am  a  soldier ; 
no  captain  ever  struck  me ;  you  are  my  master,  I 
hare  eaten  your  bread,  but  by  that  bread  !  (an  usual 
oath)  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed 
the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone  to  the  mountains." 
So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that  day  forward  he 
never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow 
who  insulted  him. 

Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of  his  country,  con- 
jectured to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic :  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful 
igility.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  stupid  Ro- 


P«rt,  about  the  fcutk  of  a  tutttuff . 


maika,  the  dull  round-about  of  the  Gr&tks,  of  wnich 
our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have 
also  that  appellation ,  but  the  mountaineers),  have 
a  fine  cast  of  countenance ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in  features,  we 
saw  levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the  torrents 
between  Delvinachi  and  Libochabo.  .heir  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  capote,  or  cioak;  depend- 
ing from  one  shoulder.  Their  long  hair  itminds 
you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their  courage  in  desultory 
warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though  they  have  some 
cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  a  good 
Arnaout  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  English 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep 
But  on  foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


-and  puss'd  the  barren  spot, 


Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave. 

Stanza  xxxix.  lines  1  and  2. 
Ithica. 

13. 

Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar. 

Stanza  xl.  line  5. 

Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention. 
The  battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  consid- 
erable, but  less  known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of 
Patras.  Here  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  lost  his 
left  hand. 

14. 
And  haiVd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 

Stanza  xli.  line  j. 

Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promon- 
tory (the  Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  hava 
thrown  herself. 

15. 

many  a  Roman  chief  and-  Asian  king. 

Stanza  xlv.  line  4. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Anthony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee. 

16. 

Look  where  the  second  Ccesar's  trophies  rose  ! 
Stanza  xlv.  line  6. 

Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at 
some  distance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the 
Hippodrome  survives  in  a  few  fragments. 

17. 

Archerusia's  lake. 

Stanza  xlvii.  line  1. 

According  to  Pouqueville  the  lake  of  Yanica; 
but  Pouqueville  is  always  out. 

18. 

To  greet  Albania's  chief. 

Stanza  xlvii.  line  4. 

The  celebrated  Ali  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary 
man  there  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville'i 
Travels. 

19. 

Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdain  his  power,  and,  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 
Stanza  xlvii.  lines  7,  8  and  9. 
Five  thousand  Suliotes,  among  the  rocks  and  in 
the  castle  of  Suli.  withstood  thirty  thousand  Alba- 
nians for  eighteen   years;    the   castle   at   last  was 
taken  by  bribery.    In  this  contest  there  were  several 
acts  performed  not  unworthy  of  the  better  days  o! 
Greece. 
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20. 

Monastic  Zitza.  SfC. 

Stanza  xlviii.  line  1. 

The  convent  and  village  of  Zitza  are  four  hours' 
journey  from  .loaimina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of 
the  Pachalick.  In  the  valley  of  the  river  Kalamas 
(once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and  not  far  from  Zitza 
forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvinachi 
and  parts  of  Acarnania  and  ^-Etolia  may  contest  the 
palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even 
Cape  Colonna  and  Port  Raphti,  are  very  inferior ; 
as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia,  or  the  Troad  ;  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  add  the  approach  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  from  the  different  features  of  the  .last, 
•  -ornparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

21. 

Here  dwells  the  caloyer. 

Stanza  xlix.  line  6. 
The  Greek  monks  are  s*  called. 

22. 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre. 

Stanza  li.  line  2. 

The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been 
'olcanic. 

23. 

behold  black  Acheron  ! 

Stanza  li.  line  6. 
Nc  T  called  Kahunas. 

24. 

in  his  white  capote. 

Stanza  lii.  line  7. 
£  Ibanese  cloak. 

25. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit. 

Stanza  Iv.  line  1. 
Anciently  Tomarus. 

26. 
And  Loot  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by. 

Stanza  Iv.  line  2. 

The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author 
passed  it ;  and  immediately  above  Tepalen,  was  to 
the  eye  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster ;  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse.  In  the  summer  it  must 
be  much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river 
In  the  Levant ;  neither  Achelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron, 
Schamander,  nor  Cayster,  approached  it  in  breadth 
or  beauty. 

27. 
And  fellow-countrymen  hart-  stood  aloof. 

Stanza  Ixvi   fine  8. 
Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall 

28. 
•the  red  wine  circling  fast. 

Stanza  Ixxi.  line  2. 

_rhe  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from 
«rine.  and  indeed  very  few  of  the  others. 

29. 
Each  Palikar  his  sabre  from  him  cast. 

Stanza  Ixxi.  line  7- 

Pilikar,  'hortened  when  addressed  to  a  single 
person  from  n^A'/cuoi,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier 
uuongst  the  Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak 
Romaic — it  means  properly  "  a  lad." 

30. 
While  thut  ii  concert,  &;c. 

Stanza  Ixxii.  line  last. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  cr  Arnaout  diilect 
of  the  Illyric,  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  pop 
ular  choral  songs,  which  are  generally  chanted  in 
dancing  by  men  or  women  indiscnminately.  The 
first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of  chorus  without 
meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 


1. 

Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo^  Bo,  Bo, 
Naciarura,  popuso. 

2. 

Naciarura  na  civin 
Ha  penderini  ti  bin 

3. 

Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini 
Ti  vin  ti  mar  servetini. 


Caliriote  me  surme 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  tive. 

5. 

Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bp, 

Gi  egern  spirta  esiuiiro. 

6. 

Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde. 


Caliriote  me  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le. 


Se  ti  puta  citi  mora 
Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  gia. 


9. 

Va  la  ni  il  che  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10. 

Phi  hari  ti  tirete 
Phi  huron  cia  pra  seti. 


1. 

Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come; 
be  thou  silent. 


I  come,  I  run  ;  open  th« 
door  that  I  may  ei  ler. 

3. 

Open  the  dooi  y  halves 
that  I  may  take  my  tur 
ban. 

4. 

Caliriotes*  with^he  darV 
eyes,  open  the  gate  that 
I  may  enter. 

6. 

Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee,  my 
soul. 

•    6. 

An  Arnaout  girl,  in  costly 
garb,  walks  with  grace- 
ful pride. 

Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark 
eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 


If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 
hast  thou  gained  !  My 
soul  is  consumed  with 
fire. 

9. 

Dance  lightly,  more  gent- 
ly, and  gently  still. 

10. 

Make  not  so  much  dui=J 
to  destroy  your  em- 
broidered hose. 


The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator;  the 
men  have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful 
texture,  but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  MI|>- 
posed  to  be  addressed)  have  nothing  under  their 
little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a  well-turned 
and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Arnaout  girls 
are  much  handsomer  thar  the  Greeks,  and  then 
dress  is  far  more  picturesqxie.  They  preserve  their 
shape  much  longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is 
not  a  written  language ;  the  words  of  this  song, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows,  are 
spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are 
copied  by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the 
dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens 

1. 

I  am  wounded  by  thy  love 
and  have  loved  but  to 
scorch  myself. 

2. 

Thou  hast  consumed  nu 
Ah,  maid !  thou  hasl 
struck  me  to  the  heart 


NTdi  sefda  tinde  ulavossa 
Vettimi  upri  vi  lofsa. 


Ah  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofse 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 


Th<-  Alb.j 
ole«;"  fur  whai 
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Uti  taf*a  roba  stua 
Siiti  eve  tulati  dua. 


Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Uu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 


Qurrnini  dua  civil eni 
Roba  ti  siarmi  tildi  eni. 


Dltara  pisa  vaisisso   me 

simi  rin  ti  hapti 
Bti  mi  hire  a  piste  si  gui 

drndroi  tiltati. 


I  have  said  I  wish  no 
dowry,  but  thine  eyes 
and  eye-lashes. 

4. 

The  accursed  dowry  I 
want  not,  but  thee 
only. 

5. 

Give  me  thy  charms,  and 
let  the  portion  feed  the 
flames. 

6. 

I  have  loved  thee,  maid, 
with  a  sincere  soul,  but 
thou  hast  left  me  like 
a  withered  tree. 


7.  7.     , 

Udi  vdfa  udorini  udiri  ci-  If  I  have  placed  my  hand 
cova  cilti  raora  on    thy    bosom,    what 

Udorini  talti  hollna  u  ede      have    I     gained  ?    my 
caimoni  mora;  hand  is  withdrawn,  but 

retains  the  flame. 

'l  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  a 
different  measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  bal- 
lad An  ideajsomething  similar  to  the  thought  in 
lie  last  lines  was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm 
having  come  in  contact  with  one  of  his  "  vtroKvXvwt," 
Crilobulus  or  Cleobodus,  the  philosopher  com- 
plained of  a  shooting  pafn  as  far  as  the  shoulder  for 
some  days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved 
to  teach  his  disciples  in  future  without  touching 
them. 

31. 

Tambourgi  !  Taiitoourgl  !  thy  larum  afar,  <SfC. 
Song,  Stanza  i.  line  1. 

These  Stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different 
Albanese  songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them 
out  by  the  exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic 
and  Italian. 

32. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsafell. 

Song,  Stanza  viii.  line  1. 

It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

33. 

Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth,  $c. 
Stanza  Ixxiii.  line  1. 

Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
subjoined  papers. 

34. 

Spirit  of  freedom  !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat  st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train. 
Stanza  Ixxiv.  lines  1  and  2. 

Phyle,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
Athens,  has  still  considerable  remains;  it  was 
iskwl  by  Thrasybulus  previous  to  the  expulsion  of 
yve  Thirty. 

35. 

Receive  thejlery  Frank,  her  former  guest. 

Stanza  Ixxvii.  line  4. 


"When   taken  by   the   Latins, 
years.  —  See  GIBBON. 

36. 


and    retained    for 


The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 

Stanza  Ixxvii.  line  6. 

Mecca  and  Medir.a  were  taken  some  time  ago  by 
the  Wahabeea,  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 


37. 

Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thf   Mils  of  snow— 
Sta-,.za  Ixxxv.  line  8. 

On  many  of 'the  mountains,  paiticularly  Liakura 
the  snow  never  is  entirely  melted  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  ;  but  I  never  saw  it 
lie  on  the  plains,  even  in  winter. 

38. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave. 

Stanza  Ixxxvi.  lines  1  and  2. 

Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marble 
was  dug  that  constructed  the  public  edifices  ol 
Athens.  The  modern  name  is  Mount  Men  deli 
An  immense  cave  formed  by  the  quarries  still 
remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

39. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word. 

*       Stanza  Ixxxix.  line  7. 

"  Siste  Viator — heroa  calcas  !  "  was  the  epitaph 
on  the  famous  count  Merei ; — what  then  must  be 
our  feelings  when  standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the 
two  hundred  (Greeks)  who  fell  on  Marathon  ?  The 
principal  barrow  has  recently  been  opened  by  Fau- 
vel ;  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  &c.,  were  found  by 
the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered 
to  me  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
piastres,  about  nine  hundred  pounds  !  Alas  !— 
"  Expende, — quot  libras  in  duce  summo — inve- 
nies  !  " — was  the  dust  of  Miltiades  worth  no  more  ? 
It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by  weight. 


PAPERS  REFERRED  TO  BY  NOTE  &>. 
I. 

Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  every 
body,  traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  U 
say  something,  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  wheA 
she  next  borrows  an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four 
volumes,  to  have  the  goodness  to  marry  her  to 
somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  "  Disdar 
Aga,"  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga,)  the  most  im- 
polite of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  lar- 
ceny Athens  "ever  saw,  (except  Lord  E.)  and  the 
unworthy  occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome 
annual  stipend  of  150  piastres,  (eight  pounds  sterl- 
ing,) out  of  which  he  has  only  to  pay  his  garrison, 
the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill-regulated 
Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of 
Athens  "  nearly  suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  be- 
cause the  said  "Disdar"  is  a  turbulent  husband  and 
beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I  exhort  and  beseech  Miss 
Owenson  to  sue  fcr  a  separate  maintenance  in  behalf 
of  "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a 
matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romance*, 
I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all 
those  associations  which  it  would  be  pedantic  »nd 
superfluous  to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  ol 
Athens  would  render  it  the  favorite  of  all  who  have 
eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  climate,,  to  me  at  least, 
appeared  a  perpetual  spring  ;  during  eight  months 
I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback  ;  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  nevei 
lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable 
rarity.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  part  of  the 
East  which  I  visited,  except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I 
perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate  to  our  own ; 
and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May,  June, 
and  part  of  July,  (1810,)  you  might  "damn  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,"  five  days  oatol 
seven. 
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The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome, 
out  the  moment  you  pass  the  Isthmus  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Megara  the  change  is  strikingly  percepti- 
ble. But  I  tear  Hesiod  will  still  be  found  correct  in 
his  description  91  a  B(Botian  winter. 

We  found  at  Lkadia  an  "  esprit  fort  "  in  a  Greek 
bishop,  of  all  free  thinkers  !  This  worthy  hypocrite 
rallied  his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity,  (but 
uot  before  his  flock,)  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a 
"  coglioneria."  It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of 
him  for  this  ;  but,  for  a  Bteotiaii,  lit  was  brisk  with 
all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  ex- 
ception indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  ol  Chaeronea, 
the  plain  of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its 
nominal  cave  of  Trophouius)  was  the  only  remarka- 
ble thing  we  saw  before  we  passed  Mount  Cithseron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my 
companion  (who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and 
classical,  bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  L)uce,  %.nd  auy  body  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri  we  drank  of 
half  a  di  ?.en  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest,  be- 
fore we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the 
true  Castalian.  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang, 
irobably  from  he  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us 

.to  an  epic  fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle  of  which  large  remains  still  ex- 
ist, the  Plain  of  Athens,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the 
.aigean,  and  the  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at 
once  ;  in  my  opinion,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than 
even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not  the  view  from  the 
Troad,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  ex- 
cepting the  view  from  tne  monastery  of  Megaspelion, 
(which  is  inferior  to  Zitzain  a  command  of  country,) 
ftnd  the  descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  irorn 
Tripolitza  to  Argos,  Arcadia  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  the  name. 

"  Sternitur,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos." 

V  irgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none 
jut  an  Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it 
does  not  deserve  the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polyniccs 
of  Statins,  "  In  inediis  audit  duo  litora  campis," 
did  actually  hear  both  shores  in  crossing  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  he  had  better  eara  than  have  ever 
been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

"  Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  "is 
still  the  most  polished  city  of  Greece."  Perhaps  it 
daav  be  of  Greece,  but  not  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Joanuina 
in  Epirus  is  .universally  allowed,  among  themselves, 
io  be  superior  in  the  wealth,  refinement,  learning, 
and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  are 
remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower  or- 
ders are  not  improperly  characterized»in  that  prov- 
erb, which  classes  them  with  "the  Jews  of  Salonica, 
and  the  Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Ragusans,  &c.,  there 
was  never  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of 
lh«  Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics 
Jhey  disputed  with  great  acrimony. 

Mr  Fauvnl  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed 
thirty  years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose 
falents  as  an  artist  and  manners  as  a  gentleman 
aone  who  have  known  him  can  refuse  their  testimo- 
ny, has  frequently  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated;  reason- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  their  "national  and  individual 
depravity ;"  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  can  only  be  remov- 
ed'by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

Mr.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability 
long  settled  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most 
amusing  gravity,  "  Sir  they  are  the  same  caraille 
zb.a.t  existed  in  tht  days  of  Themiatocles  /"  an  alarm- 
vug  remark  to  the  "  Laudator  temporis  acti."  The 
banished  Thcinistocles,  the  modeiis  cheat 


Monsieur  Roque:  thus  great  men  have  ever  been 
treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and 
most  of  the  Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  &c.,  ol 
passage  came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on 
much  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England 
would  condemn  the  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he 
was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by 
his  washerwoman, 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the 
Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  drma 
gogues  of  the  day,  who  divide  between  then  the 
power  of  Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and 
puzzle  the  poor  Waywode  with  perpetual  differences, 
agreed  in  the  utter  condemnation,  "  nulla  virtu t€ 
redemptum,"  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the 
Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  haz- 
ard it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS. 
no  less  than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of 
the  most  threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical 
array,  by  persons  of  wit,  and  honor,  and  regular 
common-place  books  ;  but,  if  I  may  say  thi*  without 
offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  posi- 
tively and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  every  body  has 
declared,  that  the  jreeks,  because  they  are  very 
bad,  will  never  be  better. 

Eaton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their 
panegyrics  and  projects  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De 
Pauw  and  Thornton   have   debased  the  Greeks  be 
yond  their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should !  but  they  may  be  subjects  with- 
out being  slaves.  Our  coionies  are  not  independent, 
but  they  are  free  and  industrious,  and  such  may 
Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled 
and  heterodox  people,  they  sutler  all  the  moral  and 
physical  ills  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is 
a  struggle  against  truth ;  they  are  iticious  in  their 
own  defence.  They  are  so  unused  to  kindness,  that 
when  they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they  look  upon 
it  with  suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  at 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  "  They 
are  ungrateful,  notoriously,  abominably  ungrate- 
ful !" — this  is  a  general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
Nemesis  !  for  what  are  they  to  be  grateful  ?  Where 
is  the  human  being  that  ever  conferred  a  benefit  on 
Greek  or  Greeks  ?  They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for  their 
broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins,  and 
to  the  antiquary  who  carries  them  away ;  to  the 
traveller  whose  janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the 
scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  them!  This  is  the 
amount  of  their  obligations  to  foreigners. 

II. 

Franciscan  Convent,  Athens,  January  23,  1811. 

Among  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  \vhich  yet, 
exist  in  different  countries  ;  whose  'nhabitants 
however  divided  in  religion  and  mauuei  almost  all 
agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  vheir 
Negroes,  and  under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may 
probably  one  day  release  their  Catholic  breth'eu : 
but  the  interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  eman- 
cipate the  Greeks,  who  otherwise,  appear  to  have  as 
small  a  chance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks,  as 
the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ; 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and 
history,  which  would  be  more  usefully  spent  in  mas- 
tering their  own.  Of  the  moderns,  we  are  perhaps 
mo:e  neglectful' than  they  deserve;  and  while  every 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  is  tiring  out  his 
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youth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  Ian-  sert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  ha* 
gwage  and  >f  the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  dem-  u- 


agogues  in  favor  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed 
descendants  of  these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to 
the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters,  although  a  very 
slight  effort  is  required  to  strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their 
rising  again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be 
ridiculous  ;  as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its 
barbarism,  after  reasserting  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great  obsta- 
cle, except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their 
becoming  an  useful  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state 


with  a  proper  guarantee 


:naency 
; — unde 


er  correction,  howev- 


,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and  well-informed  men 
doubt  the  practicability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though 
they  are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  their  probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends 
the  Russians ;  but  they  have  twice  been  deceived 
and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and  the  dreadful  les- 
son they  received  after  the  Muscovite  desertion  in 
the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike  ;  although  the  subjugation  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliv- 
erance of  continental  Greece.  The  islanders  look 
to  the  English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  late- 
ly possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic, 
Corfu  excepted  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  in 
their  hands  will  be  welcome  ;  and  when  that  day  ar- 
rives, Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans,  they 
cannot  expect  it  from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been, 
and  speculating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look 
at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it"  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  con- 


trariety of  opinions  :  some,  particularly  the  mer- 
chants", decrying  the  Greeks  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage; others,  generally  travellers,  turning  periods 
in  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very  curious  specula- 
tions grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  have 
no  more  etieet  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Incas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  "nat- 
ural allies  of  Englishmen;"  another,  no  less  ingen- 
uous, will  not  allow  them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody, 
and  denies  their  very  descent  from  the  ancients  ;  a 
third,  more  ingenious  than  either,  builds  a  Greek 
empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realizes  (on 
paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to  the 
question  of  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whe- 
ther the  Mamotes  are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not  i 
or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees 
Df  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers,  to  -which  they 
once  likened  themselves  ?  What  Englishman  cares 
if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan 
blo>/d  ?  or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with 
a  desire  of  being  descended  from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the 
good  tilings  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their 
claims  to  antiquity  an  object  of  envy  ;  it  is  very  cruel, 
then,  in  Air.  Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the 
possession  of  all  that  time  has  left  them  :  viz.  their 
pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the  more  tenacious,  as 
it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would  be  worth 
wfcil'Jto  publish  together,  and  compare,  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  i)e  Pauw,  Eton  and  Son- 
nini;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the 
other  Mr.  Thornton  com-.eives  himself  to  have 
claims  to  the  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  years' 
residence  at  1'era  ;  perhaps  he  may  onth^  subject  of 
the,  Turk;,,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  insight 
into  the  re;il  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants, 
ihan  as  many  years  spent  in  Wapping  into  that  of 
the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal ;  and 

Mr.  Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn 
.nan  his  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do.  I 
should  place  no  great  reliance  on  his  information. 
I  ttctvaily  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast  of 
theii  little  geiieril  inter wiurse  with  the  city,  and  as- 


been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  manj 
years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyage  in  the  Black  Sea  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Grecw 
as  a  cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  o^ 
Johnny  Grot's  house.  Upon  what  grounds,  then,  does 
he  arrogate  the  right  of  condemning  b)  wholesale  a 
body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know  little  ?  It  is 
rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thorn  nn, 
who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville,  on  ever]1  X5 
casion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  resomce 
to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  hin;  an 
impartial  observer.  Now  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  .'ittle 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  as  Mr.  Thornton  tc  con- 
fer it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks,,  and  in  particular 
their  literature,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  oui 
being  better  acquainted,  till  our  intercourse  become* 
more  intimate,  or  their  independence  confirmed  :  the 
relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors ;  but 
till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar 
sources.* 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  arepreftrra 
ble  to  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  super- 
ficially of  the  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  the 
moderns,  such  as  De  Pauw ;  who  when  he  assert* 
the  British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket, 
and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  in  the  field,  be 
trays  an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  "  philosophical  observations  " 
have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  "  poeti- 
cal." It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  liber- 
ally condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the 
modern  Greeks  :  and  it  fortunately  happens,  thst 
the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefathers 
refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
of  De  Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of 
men,  who.  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  their  re- 
ligion and  policy,  have  been  amply  punished  by  three 
centuries  and  a  half  of  captivity. 

III. 

Athens,  Franciscan  Convent,  Mar.  17,  1811. 

"  1  must  hare  some  talk  with  this  learned  Thebao." 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to 


ny 

this  city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  as  a  great  favor,  and  certair.ly 
at  this  distance  an  acceptable  one,  from  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate  otf  Salamis.  In  that  number, 


•   A  word,  en  peasant,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Pou,; 

•  u.lty  ,.  nrara  them  of  sadly  clipping  the  Stiitan's  Turkish. 
Dr.  Pouquew.lle  t-lls  a  long  storj  of  a  Moslem  who  swallowed  coriosiv* 

.such  quantities  that  he  acquired   Hie   name  ol    " 
y<-v«","  1-  e.  quoth  the  Doctor  "  Salty  man,  the  cater  of  curroriix  ffbtir 


Mr.  Thornton,  (angry  will  the  Doctor  !or  -11 
night  you?"— Th'-n,  in  a  n.,i-  ;wice  die  ihickiiesi  «. 
anecdote,  he  questions  ihe  Doctor's  prolic  ency  in  the  Tmkifc 
v  in  hi*  own.— "For,"  observes  Air.  Thornton,  (.  t-,. 
i  u>  Hi.-  l.'ii^-h  participle  of  a  Turkish  verb,)  '•  it  me  IMS  noil.ir.g 
Suleymnn  Uie  ealer,"  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary 
•uWiinnte."  Now  both  an-  right,  and  both  are  VTOD/  !f  Mr.  Tbcr--t?n, 
ten  he  next  resides  "  fourti-u  yars  in  the  factory,"  wt  «nsuit  hi« 
irkish  dictionary,  or  ask  any  of  his  Smmbolinf  •iani:iiuU...c«,  lie  « ill 
cover  that  "  Suleynmn  ytyen,"  put  togeth'.-r  discn-etlv.  mean  tin-  "  Steal- 


mate.' 

fiftieth  time,) 


iflictiiijT 


lower  of  s 

•isrnirying 

occasion,  although  it  I* 

Alter  Mr.  Tho 


ale,"  without  nny   "  Su/eyiiian"  in  the 
ru<ril»  tuUimnte,"   and    not   being  a   pr 


!  frequ 


•'  Saleyma" 
ami  on  thii 

.rtiio  lox    mine  enough  with   die   addition  of  n. 
nt  hints  of  profound  Orientalism,  he  might  haft 
found  tills  out  belbre  he  King  such  pwaus  over  Dr.  Pouqueville. 

After  tills,  1  think  "  Travellers  vertus  Factors  "  shall  be  our  motto,  thougl 
the  almve  Mr.  Thornton  has  condemned  "  hoc  genus  onine,"  for  inutnxe  and 
misrepresentation.  "  Ne  Sntor  ultra  crepidam,"  "  No  merchant  beyond  hk 
bales.''  N.  B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thornton,  ' 
name* 


»  not  »  | 
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Vrt.  3.  containing  the  review  of  a  French  transla- 1  logue  between  a  Russian,  English,  and  French 
Cation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some  remarks  |  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia,  (or 
an  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a! Blackbey,  as  they  term  him,)  an  archbishop,  a  mer- 
nhort  account  of  Coray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  I  chant,  and  Cogia  Bachi,  (or  primate,)  in  succes- 
version.  On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  sion  ;  to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks,  the  write! 
observations,  and  the  spot  where  I  now  write  will  1 
hop  be  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a 
work  in  ^ome  degree  connected  with  the  subject. 
Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living  Greeks,  at  least 
among  the  Franks,  was  born  at  Scio,  (in  the  Review 
Suivrna  is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incorrect- 
ly, )"  and,  besides  the  translation  of  Beccaria  and  oth- 
er works  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has  published 
a  lexicon  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may  trust  the 
assurance  of  some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived 
from  Paris ;  but  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  in 
French  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zolihogloou.* 
Ccray  has  recently  been  involved  in  an  unpleasant 
controT'-rsy  with  M.  Gail,f  a  Parisian  commentator 
and  editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek 
poets,  in  consequence  of  the  Institute  having 
awarded  him  the  prize  for  his  version  of  Hippocrates 
'<  Hf/i  vo,'iT<dv,"  &c.,  to  the  disparagement,  and  con- 
sequently displeasure  of  the  said  Gail.  To  his  ex- 
ertions literary  and  patriotic  great  praise  is  un- 
doubtedly due,  but  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not 
to  be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zosimado, 
(merchants  settled  in  Leghorn,)  who  sent  him  to 
Paris,  and  maintained  him  for  the  express  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the  mod- 
ern, researches  of  his  countrymen.  Coray,  how- 
ever, is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to 
loine  who  lived  in  the  two  last  centuries  ;  more  par- 
ticularly Dorotheus  of  Mitylene,  whose  Hellenic 
•rritings  are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  that 
Meletius  terms  him,  '« MrrA  rd*  6«wroJi4i?i' *ol  Hwo- 
0<oiTu  apioroj  'E\\>'ivua>."  (P.  224  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  4.) 

Panagiotes,  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lu- 
cauus  on  the  Universe  into  French,  Christodoulus, 
and  more  particularly  Psalida,  whom  I  have  con  • 
versed  with  in  Joannina,  are  also  in  high  repute 
among  their  literati.  The  last-mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  "  True  Hap- 
piness," dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Polyzois, 
who  is  stated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  rr.->d- 
ern  except  Corav  who  has  distinguished  himself  b) 
a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the  Polyzois  Lam- 
panitziotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a  number 
of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books ;  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  placed  there  to  secure  his  prop- 
erty in  the  publication ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
iivm  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements. 
As  the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some 
other  Polyzois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Aris- 
teenetus. 

It  is  be  regretted  thai  the  system  of  continental 
blockade  has  closed  the  lew  channels  through  which 
tin'  Greeks  received  their  publications,  particularly 
•e  and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  grammars 
for  children  are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders. 
Amongst  their  oi-iginal  works  the  Geography  of 
M"'.i.'tiu3,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multitude 
of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are 
to  ue  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of 
two,  three,  and  four  languages,  are  numerous  and 
exi-elkr. ;.  Their  p'oetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most 
tingular  piece  I  have  lately  seen  is  a  satire  in  dia- 


attributes  their  present  degeneracy.  Their  songs 
are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes 
generally  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  a  Frank :  the 
best  is  the  famous  "  AaJTt  ir»i&;  noi/  'EAX(>coj',"  b} 
the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  ol 
more  than  sixty  authors,  now  before  me,  only  fif- 
teen can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme 
except  theology.  \ 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  ol 
Athens,  named  Marmarotouri,  to  make  arrange 
mcnts,  if  possible,  for  printing  in  London  a  trans- 
lation of  Barthelemi's  Anacharsis  in  Romaic,  as  he 
has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  despatches  the 
MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at 
Hecatonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of 
Sebastiani :  he  means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish, 
Haivali ;  a  town  on  the  continent,  where  that  insti- 
tution for  a  hundred  students  and  three  professors 
still  exists.  It  is  true  that  this  establishment  was 
disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext 
that  the  Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress  instead 
of  a  college ;  but,  on  investigation,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  some  purses  to  the  Divan,  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  continue.  The  principal  professor,  named 
Ueniamin,  (i.  e.  Benjamin,)  is  stated  to  be  a  man 
of  talent,  but  a  free  thinker.  He  was  born  in  Les- 
bos, studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  Hellenic, 
Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages ;  besides  a  smat 
tering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on 
this  topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question, 
I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's  [amenta 
tion  over  the  fall  of  the  Greeks  appears  singular, 
when  he  closes  it  with  these  words  :  "  The  cham/e  i» 
to  be  attributed  to  their  misfortwies  rather  than  to 
any  'physical  depredation.'  "  It  may  be  true  that 
the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  tha. 
Constantinople  contained,  on  the  day  it  changed 
masters,  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity ;  but  ancient  history  and 
modern  politics  instruct  us  that  something  more 
than  physical  perfection  is  necessary  to  preserve  a 
state  in  vigor  and  independence ;  and  the  Greeks, 
in  particular,  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the  near 
connection  between  moral  dugredation  and  nationa 
decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  "we  believe"  by 
Potemkin  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic,  and  I 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or 
traces  of  its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in 
St.  Petersburg!!  for  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  Paul,  and  has  not  'been  revived  by  his 
successor. 

'Th«re  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  in  p.  58,  No.  31,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  where  these  words  occur: — "We  are  tola 
that  when  the  capital  of  the  East  yielded  to  Soly- 
man  " — it  may  be  presumed  that  this  last  word  wii'i, 
in  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to  Mahomet  II.* — 


•  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1808,  it 
"  Lord  Byron  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  Scotland,  where  he  uughj 
have  learned  that  pibroch  does  not  mean  a  bagpipe,  tiny  more  than  rfujl 
means  a.AM/e."  (tuery,—  Was  it  in  Scotland  that  the  young  g»M  tlemen  ol 
tin-  Kdinliurgh  Review  learned  tha.  Solyman  means  Mahomet  II.  any  mom 


Csdi 


1  have  in 


nfallMKty  '  —  but  thu>  it  u, 

inque  vicem  prajbemus  crura  sagittis." 

my  pcMeaeion  ail  excellent  Lexicon  '  Tf)t  j'XoJOTTOi'  '  which  1  '  The  mistake  seemed  so  completely  a  lapse  of  the  pen  (from  the  great  rimt- 
-!i  mire  from  8.  G  --  •,  K.*-I.,  ti<r  a  small  gem  :  my  antiquarian  larity  of  the  two  words,  and  the  total  absence  of  error  from  the  fnrmet 
ever  furgo"en  it,  x  forgiven  me.  I  pages  ot  the  literary  leviathan)  that  I  should  have  passed  it  over  as  in  tba 

ins'  Corny,  h"  talks  of  "  throwing  the  Insolent  !  text,  bad  I  not  perceived  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  much  facetious  em  tation 
Fn-nch  critic  exclaims,  "  Ah,  my   on  all  nnch  detections,  particularly  a  recent  one,  where  words  and  syilatlei 
!  what  sacrilege  !  "    It  certainly    are  subjects   of   disquisition   and  transposition;    and   the    above-mentioned 
who  dwell  in  the  attics  :  but  1    parallf  I  passage  in  my  own  case  irresistibly  propelled  me  to  hint  how  m<Kl 
f  style  among  the   easier  K  u  to  be  critical  than  correct.    The  gentlemen,  having  enjoyed  man} 
uld  hardly   a  IriuiripA  on  such  victories,  will  hardly  bejruJge  me  a  right  motion  for  f* 


Mends  have 

t  In  Gail's  pamphii". 
Beueniite  ou:  of  the  windows."    On  thi 
Hod  I  throw  an  Helluniste  out  oc  the  window! 
would  Ue  a  serious  business  tor  those  authors 
%s.ve  quoted  the  passage  merely  to  prove  the 
tonirurL'n'Kihti  of  all  polis'-«i  countries;  London  or  Edinburgh 

roUel  this  Parisian  ebullition.    ' 
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the  ''ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seems,  at  that 
Deriod  spoke  a  dialect,  "  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian  "  I  do  not  know 
Sow  that  might  be,  but  am  sorry  to  say  the  ladies 
in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  are 
much  altered  ;  being  far  from  choice  either  in  their 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are 
Barbarous  to  a  proverb  : 

"  il  A'Jriva  irpOTti  x<i>pa 
Ti  yaiiapuv;  rps^cis  rojpa." 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  page  161,  is  the  following  sen- 
te.ice  :—  "  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross 
and  barbarous,  though  the  compositions  of  the 
church  and  palace  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  models."  Whatever  may  be  as- 
serted on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  Caesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna  Com- 
nena  wrote  three  centuries  before  :  and  those  royal 
pages  are  not  esteemed  the  best  models  of  composi- 


tion, although  the  princess 


sixty  AKPIBfti; 


In  the  Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the 
best  Greek  is  spoken  :  in  the  latter  there  is  a  nour- 
ishing school  under  the  direction  of  Psalida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida's,  who 
is  making  a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece  :  he 
is  intelligent,  and  better  educated  than  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  most  colleges.  I  mention  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  dormant 
among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  poem  "  Hora.-  lonicse,"  as  qualified 
so  give  details  of  these  nominal  Romans  and  de- 
generate Greeks,  and  also  of  then-  language  ;  but 
Sir  Wright,  though  a  good  poet  and  an  able  man, 
h'»i«  made  a  mistake  where  he  states  the  Albanian 
dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic  :  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  no- 
toriously corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or 
the  Italian  of  Naples.  Yanina,  (where,  next  to 
the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capi- 
tal of  AH  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not  in  Albaria  but 
Epirus  ;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania  proper, 
up  to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleen,  (beyond  which  I 
did  not  advance,)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  even 
the  Athenians,  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a 
half  by  two  of  these  singular  mountaineers,  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Illyric,  and  I  never  heard  them  or 
their  countrymen  (whom  I  have  seen  not  only  at 
home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the 
army  of  Vely  Pacha),  praised  for  their  Greek,  but 
often  laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters, 
among  which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others 
by  the  dragoman  of  the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea, 
(which  last  governs  in  Vely  Pacha's  absence,)  are 
•aid  to  be  favorable  specimens  of  their  epistolary 
style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constantinople  from 
private  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
•tyle,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on 
the  tongue  in  ;ts  past  and  present  state,  to  a  para- 
dox (page  59)  on  the  great  mischief  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  language  has  done  to  Coray,  who, 
it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the  ancient 
Greek,  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modern  ! 
This  observation  follows  a  paragraph,  recommend- 


"  Auchinleck  MS.  '  with  or  without  a  gK-mmar  01 

glossary;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  secmt 
evident  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  com 
petent,  far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  our  obsolete 
idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his 
ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollet's  Lismahago,  who  maintains  that  the 
purest  .English  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That 
Coray  may  err  is  very  possible ;  but  if  he  does,  the 
fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother 
tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student. — Here  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ceeds to  business  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  heie 
I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Dr.  Clarke,  Captain  Lcake,  Mi  Gell,  Mr. 
Walpole,  and  many  others  now  ii.  England,  have 
all  the  requisites  to  furnish  details  of  this  fallen 
people.  The  few  observations  1  have  ottered  I 
should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  ali  the  spot  where  I 
read  it,  induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which 
the  advantage  of  my  present  situation  enabled  me 
to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  endeavored  to  waive  the  personal  feelings, 
which  rise  in  despite  of  me  in  touching  upon  any 
part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  wish 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel 
the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I  have  formerly  pub- 
lished, but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  impropriety 
Of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  disqusition 
of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE,    ON    THE   TUUKS. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have 
been  beaten  into  a  kind  of  sullen  civility,  very 
comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of 
Turks  and  Turkey ;  since  it  is  possible  to  live 
among  them  twenty  years  without  acquiring  infor- 
mation, at  least  from  themselves.  As  far  as  my 
own  slight  experience  carried  me  I  have  no  com- 
plaint  to  make  ;  but  am  indebted  for  many  civilities, 
(I  might  almost  say  for  friendship,)  and  nuicn 
hospitality,  to  Ali  Pacha,  his  son  Veli  Pacha  of  the 
Morea,  and  several  others  of  high  rank  ir.  the 
provinces.  Suleyman  Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens, 
and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  him  rirunt,  and  as  social 
a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a  table. 
During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party  were 
masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successoi  were 
more  happy  to  "receive  masks  "  than  any  dowagei 
in  Grosvenor  square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  slipping  at  the  convent, 
his  friend  and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was 
carried  from  table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in 
Christendom  ;  while  the  worthy  Waywode  himsell 
triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  1 
ever  found  the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinter- 
estedness. In  transacting  business  with  them, 
there  are  none  of  those  dirty  peculations,  under 


ing,  in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  |  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  exchange,  com- 
"a  powerful  auxiliary,"  not  only  to  the  traveller!  mission,  &c.,  &c.,  uniformly  found  in  applying  to  a 
and  foreign  merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  of  the  first  houses 


scholar ;  in  short,  to  every  body  except  the  only 


in  Pera. 


person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  j      With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom 


>lbei1    himself   rf   Saxon    blood")    would   be   sadly  courtiers  are  formed  in  the  same  school  with  tJi  ose 
jerplexed  with  •'  Sir  Tristrem,"  or  any  other  given  of  Christianity;  but  there  does  not  exist  a  n.ore 


NOTES  TO   CH1LDE   HAROLD'S   PILGRIMAGE,. 


aouorable,   friendly,    and    high    spirited   character  imaiis,  and  worse  Christians  ;  at  present  we  unit 
than  the  true  Turkish  provincial   Aga,  or  Moslem  best   of  both — Jesuitical  faith,  and   something 
country  gentleman       it  is  not  meant  here  to  desig-(iuuch  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 
Hate  tae  governors  ot  towns,  but  those  Agas  who, 
oy  a  kind  oi  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses, 
of  more  or  less  extent  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  iu  as  tolerable  discipline  as 
the  rabble  >u  countries  with  greater  p'eteiisijns  to 
civilization.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of 
our  country-towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in 
England  than  a  Frank  in  a  similar  situation  in 
Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different 
•ects  of  Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D'Ollison's 
French;  of  their  manners,  &c.,  perhaps  in  Thorn- 
ton's English.  The  Ottomans,  with  all  their 
detects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal,  at 
least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the 
Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what 
they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not : 
they  are  nut  treacherous,  they  are  not  cowardly, 
they  do  not  burn  heretics,  they  are  not  assassins, 
tior  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to 
govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisi- 
tion. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow, 
and  the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their 
stead,  it  would  become  a  question,  whether  Europe 


teth 
uot 


would  gain  by  the  exchange  ?  England  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are 
BO  generally,  and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may 
be  doubted,  always  excepting  France  and  England, 
in  what  useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are 
excelled  by  othei  nations.  Is  it  in  the  common 
arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manufactures  ?  Is  a  Turkish 
satire  inferior  to  a  Toledo  ?  or  is  a  Turk  worst- 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  led  and  taught,  than  a  -Span- 
iard ?  Are  their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a 
Grandee  ?  or  an  Etiendi  than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago. 
[  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ah"  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were 
in  the  upper  or  lower  llousetot'  Parliament.  Now 
this  question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that 
his  education  had  not  been  uegleeted.  It  may  !><• 
doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  kiuws  the 


difference  of  the 


.igusn 
Divan 


from  a  College  of  Unvises ; 


out  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little 
Mahmout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been  entirely  by 
his  Turkish  tutors,  has  learned  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  Parliament  it  were  useless  to  conjecture, 
unless  we  suppose  that  his  instructors  did  not  con- 
tiue  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established, 
which  are  very  regularly  attended  ;  and  the  poor  are 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into 
peril.  I  believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed ; 
(though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  press, 
and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of 
the  Nu.un  Gedidd ;)  nor  have  I  heaiil  whether  the 
Mnfii  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caima- 
cam  aud  the  Tel'terdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the 
ingenious  youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not 
to  "  pray  to  God  their  way."  The  Greeks  also — a 
kind  oi  Eastern  Irish  papists — have  a  college  of 
their  own  at  Maynooth — no,  at  Haivali ;  where  the 
heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind  of  counte- 
nance from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college  from 
the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus 
evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity 
which  is  tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous  and  ortho- 
dox of  all  possible  kingdoms  ?  But,  though  they 
ullow  all  this,  they  will  not  suiFer  the  Greeks  to 
participate  in  their  privileges ;  no,  let  them  fight 
their  battles,  and  pav  their  haratch,  (taxes,)  be 
drubbed  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next. 
And  shall  v?e»  then  emancipate  our  Irish  Helots  ? 
MaLumet  forbid  !  We  should  then  be  bad  Mussul- 


V  the  generous  advocates  ot 
;hey  assert  the  ignorance  ot 


APPENDIX. 

AMONG  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so 
few  publications  on  general  subjects  than  that  we 
find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number  of  the  Greeks, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions  ; 
and  yet,  tor  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  nation  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books 
and  their  authors,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  present 
century.  "  Ay,"  but  saV  tl 
oppression,  who,  while  they 

the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it, 
"ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  eclesiasboal 
tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing."  Well, 
and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about  ?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Prank,  particularly  an 
Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government  of  his 
own  country ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  ev 
ery  government  except  his  own,  and  who  may  rr.nge 
at  will  over  every  philosophical,  religious,  scienT.i*:o, 
skeptical,  or  moral  subject,  sneering  at  the  Greek 
legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics,  aud 
cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction ;  if 
he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with 
modern  philosophy  ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to 
the  Turks  !  there  are  no  such  things.  What  then 
is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for  scribbling  ?  Relig 
ion,  and  holy  biography  :  and  it  is  natural  enough 
that  those  who  have  so" little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder  then  that  in  a 
catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  writers, 
many  «f  whom  were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen 
should  have  touehed  on  any  thing  but  religion. 
The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  twen- 
ty-sixth chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius'i 
Ecclesiastical  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  ea 
tract  of  those  who  have  written  on  general  sub- 
jects ;  which  will  be  followed  by  some  specimens  oi 
the  Romaic. 


LIST  OF    ROMAIC  AUTHOllft.* 

Neophitus  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea, 
has  published  an  extensive  grammer,  and  also  some 
political  regulations,  which  last  were  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

Prokopius  of  Moscopolis,  (a  town  in  Epirus,)haa 
written  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned 
Greeks. 

Sevaphin,  of  Periclea,  is  the  author  of  many 
works  in  the  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  charac- 
ter; for  the  Cliristians  of  Caramania,  who  do  not 
speak  Romaic,  but  read  the  character. 

Eustathius  Psalidas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physiciai., 
Made  the  tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  .study 
'lAptv  fiatfiifftcjj) :  but  though  his  name  is  enumer 
ated,  it  is  not  stated  that  he  has  written  any  thing 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantino 
pie  :  many  poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  pros* 
tracts,  and  a  catalogue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last 
taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasins  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  th« 
royal  academy  of  Warsaw.  A  church  biographer. 


It  to  to  be  olwerrai,  that  the  IMUOM  given  are  nix  in  eirnmolugical  onlar 
conaiM  of  10. ne  telected  at  a  Tent'in-  trum  Mining  thoM  who  fcuruM 
tuna  U>*  <*kiuj  of  Constantinople  to  the  lime  of  Meletlu*. 
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Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written 
many  works,  particularly  "  A  Commentary  on  He- 
•iod's  Shield  of  Hercules,"  and  two  hundred  tales, 
(of  what  is  not  specified,)  and  has  published  his 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  George  of  Trebi- 
Eond,  his  coa temporary. 

Mcletius,  a  celebrated  geographer  ;  and  author  of 
the  book  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philoso- 
pher :  his  Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and, 
be  is  esteemed  by  the  moderns  (I  quote  the  words 

of  Meletius)    per ii  TOV  QovKvdtSriv  Kal  s.£i/n<f>-',ii'ra  npiruj 

'E\Mv  •>'.:  I  add  further,  on  the  authority  of  a  well- 
informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so  famous  among  his 
countrymen,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  if 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  -were  wanting,  he  was 
capable  of  repairing  the  loss. 

Mariuus  Count  Thurboures,  of  Cephalonia,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and 
member  of  that  academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm 
and  Upsal.  He  has  published,  it  Venice  an  ac- 
count of  some  marine  animal,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechan- 
ics. He  has  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense 
rock  on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
fixed  in  1769.  See  the  dissertation  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantino  has  published  a  four-tongued 
lexicon. 

George  Ventote;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Romaic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin 
and  Romaic,  French,  &c.,  besides  grammars  in 
every  modern  language,  except  English. 

Among  the  living  authors  the  following  are  most 
celebrated : — * 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhet- 
oric in  Hellenic. 

'Christodoulos,  an  Acarnanian,  has  published,  in 
Vienna,  some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic 
translator  of  Fontenelle's  "Plurality  of  Worlds," 
(a  favorite  work  amongst  the  Greeks,)  is  stated  to 
be  a  teacher  of  the  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages 
in  Paris ;  in  both  of  which  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric. 

Vicenzo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written 
««£('?  rd  fts<roSdp8a.pov,"  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated 
into  French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  Hellenist,  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio    Demetrius    published,    in   Vienna, 

feographical  work  :  he  has  also  translated  several 
tafian  authors,  and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 
Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some   account  has   been 
already  given. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.f 
1. 


AET  TE,  TruiSes  TUV  ' 

6  Kaipdf  rfji  <5o(r;5  fiXdei/f 
*Aj  (j>av£>uev  a^tui  CJCEIVCJI' 

iroS  uds  iojaav  Tr/v  iif>\f\v 
*Aj  irarfiowuev  dvSpeius 

TOV  t^vydv  TiJS  TVpavvidof, 
'EK6lxfl<ru>ae>>  iraruionf 

Kdtit  iveiSos  aiax,p6v. 

Ta  nVXa  as  \dS(apev 

irai6e$  'EXAf/ycoy,  aywtiev. 

Horap.i6ov  £^0pa>y  ro  ai/ta 
as  Tpi,\Tf  into  TrotSaJy. 


*  Ttxme  namei  are  not  taken  from  aay  put  'cation. 

t  A  Inuulation  of  thi»  long  will  be  louuu  unoug  the  •mailer  Poem  la 


O0£y  £?o-0£  r<3i< 


ruipa  XdSere  irvofiv  ; 

X  T>11>  (jtliivilV  TfJS  O'uXTIJ'yij  HOC 

avvu-)(6i]TC  6Aa  OUHV. 
Triv  i.TTTa^u<tiov  ^r/reiTe, 
xal  i'(/fdr£  wpo  rravToii 

Ta  SrrXa  3{  \d6uftcv,  etc. 


Srrdpro    Zira/iru,  rt  K^'i/'iia 
tnrvov  XijOupyoj/,  fla9&l 


flpiaos  row  (u<cot)r«t!, 
TOV  <ii/<5pti{  ivaivcpivov, 
(jxiSzpoii  Kin  Tpopcpnv, 
Ta  on-Xa  Is  \d8unet>,  etc 

4. 

*O  rot)  sis  riif  Qep/ioiriXat 
n6\Cfiov  avrdf  (cporei, 

Kai  TOVS  tlfpaaf  fiijiavi^ti 
itat  aiiTMV  KinrnKpiiTti 

ME  Tpuiicuaiovs  avfpaf, 

ei(  TO  KtVTpOV  TTpOX">ticTt 

icai,  u>{  \i  <•>'.'  £rfi<i>i<ei:uSt 
cif  T°  "?pd  rwi/  0ovTcT. 
Ta  dirXa  a;  \ti6btitsv,  etc 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

Paio-o-of,  "Aj-yXaj,  <tui   TaXXof   xditvnvres   Ttiv   vtp 
Tiis  'EXXdfi.f,  xai  flXcTrovTes  rriv  aOXiav  rr)v  K'trdrTTi 
eiptarriaav  KO.Tapx<*S  ^W  Tpamov  <j>i\i\\iiva  &ia  vn  ftd 
ri/v  airiav,  per'  aiiTdv  Iva  nt}r(,<mo\iTriv,  elm  Iva  /? 
uirtni/,  EJrtira  tvi  upiiypaTevTiiv  xai  'iva  -upoearwra, 

K('TT£  pas,  o)  ^iXiXX^va,  irws  <j>ipcis  rf\v  an\aSiav 
Kai  ri]i/  <iiriipriy6priTOV  T&v  TyfipXtov  Tvpavviav, 
rroif  rats  £t>Xafj  <fai  vSpiapiivs  Kal  aiifipuicafiiav 
Trai6tov,  napOzvMv,  yvvatittav  dvfi/covoTnii  <p9opetav 
Atv  £1X6'  to-trj  d-n6yut>oi  tKiivwv  rail/  'EXAfjy&M' 
rail'  i^evdtpiitv  Kal  Ta(pf~>v  Kal  T£>V  0iXuirarpi(?a>i/ 
xal  irjij  iativoi  diriQvriaitov  yid  TTIV  e\cvQcpiat>. 
Kal  TwpiL  catts  VTrd/cEio-^f  «'j  TLTUKIV  Tvpavviav^ 
Kal  nolav  yivtis  u){  tactf  £ordflij  0a>Tio-/<£i'Oi' 
elf  r(jK  (rnipinv,  dvvaittv,  elf  f'  oXa  ^aKovaptvov 
iroiS  "i>v  £<cara(TT/)<7«T£  rfjc  <po>Tti/iiv  EXXdJa. 
(iafid!  a>y  Iva  yKl\>.Op:ii/t  as  OKOTCIVIIV  Xaj«ra<J<i» 
OjiiXei,  (/x'Xrarf  Tpaotf,  £t'n-£  aaf  Tr]V  air'-av 
uii  KpvTTrys  riirorEj  fifttSv,  X«£  riiv  airnpiav 


'O  <MAE'AAHNOy 

Ta>iTo--axyXo-j'aXX')i,  'EXXaj,  /tat  J^ 
firov,  us  XETE,  iruaov  pcydXri. 
vvf  '5t  iriXia,  Kal  lii'UJia 
i0  ov  ap\iirf-v  fi  duadia. 
5<?'  /initopovaav  vd  rijy  £virvfi<Tri 
TOUT'  sit]  TO  \tfpov  Tiji'  bdriyniiat. 
aiiri]  orEfd^fi,  rd  rixva  xpdfyi, 
trrd  vd  iipoK6nrovv  oAa  TrpttoTd^ct^ 
cat  rdr'  eXTri^Et  on  KtpSi^ei 
sitpeiv  ixcTvo  TTHV  rr\n  (f>\ayi^ei, 
Ma  OITTIJ  To\/ifiaei  vd  niv  ivirvfiaf 
»i«  STOV  a$r)v  x<">pu  Ttva  cpi<r<« 
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The  above  i&  rfie  commencement  of  a  long  dra- 
matic satire  on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and 
p entry:  it  is  contemptible  as  a  composition,  but 
perhaps  crrious  as  a  specimen  of  their  rhyme ;  I 


ave  the  whole  in  MS.  but  this  extract  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  Romaic  in  this  composition  is  so 
easy  as  to  render  a  version  an  insult  to  a  scholar  ; 
but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  what  is  in 
itself  indifferent. 

TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman  making 
the  tour  cf  Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable 
state  of  the  country,  interrogate,  m  turn,  a  Greek 
Patriot,  to  learn  the  cause ;  afterwards  an  Arch- 
bishop, then  a  Vlackbey,*  a  Merchant,  and  Cogia 
Ba  hi  or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country !  to  strangers  record 
^hy  b.-ar  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ? 
WTiy  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd, 
The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 
The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye ! 
The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free, 
Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave, 
To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave ! 
Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast, 
Who  conquer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost ! 
Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour, 
The  day-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power! 
And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase, 
Oh  shameful  dishonor  !  the  dar.kness  of  Greece  ? 
Then  tell  us,  beloved  Acha;an  !  reveal 
The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Philellenist  I  have  not  trans- 
lated, as  it  is  no  better  than  the  question  of  the 
travelling  triumvirate ;  and  the  above  will  suffi- 
ciently show  with  what  kind  of  composition  the 
Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not  much 
injured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  AS  faith- 
fully, and  as  near  the 

"  Oh,  Mi»  Bailey  1  unfortunate  Mw  Bailey  I  •• 

measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them. 
Almost  all  their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire 
to  the  name  of  poetry,  contain  exactly  the  quantity 
of  feet  of 

"  A  captain  bold  of  Halt&x,  who  tired  In  country  quaru>n," 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the 
Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  'O  KA<I>ENE'S 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE    ITALIAN   OF   QOLDONI, 
BY   SPElilDION    VLANTI. 

2KHNH  Kr 

IIAATZIAA  «*j  r)iv  irrfpra*  rot!  xofiot),  xai  ol  avudcv. 

IIAA.  Tfl  Qce  !  dirn  rd  irapatfvpi  pnv  i<f>dvti  vd  axovaia 
i>lv  ifxavfiv  TOV  dvtptif  pov  av  airds  ttvat  Wa>,  IfyQaao.  at 
tatf)6v  vd  rdv  \c.vTpoirida<a.  [Evyaivet  tvas  <$ot>A»j  and 
TO  ',>-,  nuTfint.^  IL<Ai»r<ip(,  iris  pov,  at  irapaxaAu,  TTOIOJ 
tlvmt  txcl  £('{  txcivovf  Tovf  ivraicf  ;  • 

AOYA  TptTj  xpfiatpot  avoptf.  Evay  5  ic6p  Evyevios, 
i  uAXoj  b  xvp  Miipirior  NeairoXirdvoj,  icai  b  rpj'roy  6  Ktip 
K<!i<r£  Aiivdpo?  ApicvTrif. 

IlAA.     Avdpcaa  tis   O.VTWVS  lev  uva,  i   $\apivios,  dv 


p<:>S  fiv  iiAAaJci/ 
ARA.     Na  £jj  rj 


xvp  Evycvlov. 


VUctoey.  Prince  of  Wallace*. 


'OAOI.     Nu  £5, 
IIAA.     Aj'iruf  £? 
'      fjov 


6  avftpas 
\atuv  va 


a\\o 


i,  br»v  •3-iXto  va  roCj 


tis  ai/rovf  roOf     tytvT 
[npos  TOV  finv\nv.] 

AOY.     'O/xCT^Of  ira 
\SVTU>V.)     [T?)f  i/jtrrd^c 

PlA.     Kn>i('i!i,  /capit 
Tinorcs.     [Ilpds  rfiv  BiTTtipmv.] 

BIT.     'Ej  a>  aiadiivuftai  Traif  dveOaivd),     ^Xo>'£px*rn'  *'" 
rdi>  iavrif  riji-] 

fAjrd  TO  itapaOvpa  ruv  ovraSwv  ijtaivovrat  0X01,  bfot 


and  TO  ifjyatrrfipi  rov  n 
,  ndftcrs   xaA^y   napSiav 


EYT. 
MAP. 
AEA 
IIAA. 


i  OIO.TI 
"0\i, 
M()i>  x 

X/'/ici.), 
KiifiOct 


i    diro    rd    rpa 
TOV  Aeavipov 


fvy\iauiv 
wvraj  irtiv 


ij  did   Tit 


<j>irye  dir' 


Aeavioof  5tAsi  vd 


[Qevytt   dirtl   T^V   HUJMI 
dxoXovOfio-y  pi  TO  airaotii,  KHI  b 


TPA.     [Mi  tva  n-n'iro  pi  fayi  eis  plan  irer^ira 
TO  wapaOvpt,  xai  <f>eiyci  tif  Tdv  itaiprvt,] 

[IIAA.     El'*)  aivci  diro  Td  tpyatrrfipi  ToC  ITUIJ  viltoH  rpfr 

I'j'ruf ,  xai  ipzvyct  (.is  Td  xdvt."\ 

[EYT.     M£   apitara   ei;  TO   xeni    cpdj  iia^cvrevatv  r^j 

Adr£«5ay,  ivavriov  TOV  Acavfpov,  diroti  r>ji>  xaT-urpExti.] 

[lUkP.     Eiiyaivct  xal  aitrdf  aiyd  otyd  dird  Td  ipyarrj-fipt 
xai  0£ti)£<  Xfj'wray  Rumores  fupe.]     [fovpdpsf  ^>E€/£.]* 

[Oi   AoiiAoi  dird  rd  tpyaarfipt  dnepvuvv  ei{  TO  x<in,  «raj 


[BIT. 
<t>ov.} 

AEA. 
rd  \dvi- 

EYF. 


cif   Tdv  xaiftfvi 


dird  TOV  Pi(JrfX- 


MO-CTC  TOTTOV  ^fXuj  va   *iifi<a  va  ipfiu  cif 
[Mi  TO  irrraOl  eis  Td  xtpt  tvavTtov  TOV  Evyi 
(,  pfi  yivotTo  iroTC'  eio-ai  ti/af 


tvavrinv  Ttjf  yvvatittif  o-ov,  xai  ijco-Jt'Xfi  TIJV 
j  ti'y  rd  varepov  alpa. 
AEA.     £uv   Kiitivrn   SPKOV 


ap(5oj 


SiXei    rd 


[Kvvriya  Tdv  Eiiyevmv  pi  TO 
EYF. 


at 


arplx  '    TO*    AeavSpoVf 
xal   vdv   fltd^ti    vd   trvpBr,  oiriaw  T6rov,  lirov  f'/'itrxwyraj 
rd  oirrjrt  ri)j  X"PevTf>lafi  ^^'  'vl1   £<c  uijrd,  xal 

OtoVCTUl.] 

TRANSLATION. 
Platzida  from  the  Door  of  the  Hotel  and  the  Other*. 

Plsi.  Oh  God  !  from  the  window  \  seemed  that  I 
heard  my  husband's  voice.  If  he  i»  here,  I  have 
arrived  in  time  to  make  him  ashamed.  [A  Servant 
enters  from  the  Shop.]  Boy,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are 
in  those  chambers. 

Serv.  Three  gentlemen :  one,  Signor  Eugenio ; 
the  other,  Signor  Martio,  the  Neapolitan  ;  and  the 
third,  mv  Lord,  the  Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pin.  Flaminio  is  not  among  these,  unless  he  has 
changed  his  name. 

Lvander.  [Within,  drinking.]  Long  live  tve  good 
fortune  of  Signor  Eugenio. 

[The  whole  Company,  Long  live,  &c.]  (Liteially. 
id  s/;,  vd  ^i),  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  "Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [To 
the  Scrv.]  My  good  man,  do  me  the  favor  to  ao 
company  me  above  to  those  gentlemen ;  I  have 
some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.]  The  old 
office  of  us  waiters.  [He  goes  out  of  the  Gaming- 
House.} 

Ridofpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  'he 
star/e.]  Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  in 
nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leaning  on 
him  as  if  fainting.] 

[From  the  windows  above  all  vnthin  are  seen 
rising  from  table  in  confusion :  Leander  startt 


\6yof 


j,  bntiv  SfAsi  vd 
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at  the  sight  of  Platzida,  and  appears  by  his 
gestures  to  threaten  her  life.] 

Eugenio.  No,  stop 

Martio.  Don't  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  fro'n  hence  ! 

Pla.  Help  !  Help  !  [flies  down  the  stairs,  Lean- 
der attempting  to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenic 
hinders  him.] 

[Trappola  with  a  plate  of  meat  leaps  over  the  bal- 
tony  from  the  window,  and  runs  into  the  Coffee- 
House.] 

E'latzida  runs  out  of  the   Gaming-  House,  and 
}  shelter  in  the  Hotel.] 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  Gaming-House, 
and  goes  off,  exclaiming  "  Rumores  fnge."  The 
Servants  from  the  Gaming- House  enter  the  Hotel, 
and  shut  the  door.] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Coffee-House  assisted  by 
Ridolpho.J 

[Leander  sword  in  hand  opposite  Eugenio,  ex- 
claims, Give  way — I  will  enter  that  hotel.] 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never' be.  You  are 'a 
scoundrel  to  your  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Leander.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this. 
\Meiiaeing  with  his  sword.] 

Eugenio.  I  fear  you  not.  [He  attacks,  Leander, 
and  makes  him  give  back  so  much,  that  finding  the 
door  of  the  dancing  girl's  house  open,  Leander^es- 
caves  through,  and  so  finishes.]  * 


AIA'AOroi  OI'KIAKOr.     FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES. 
Aid  va  ^rirfiaris  cva  irpay/ta.        To  askfor  any  thing. 

£aj  rrapaKa\<2,  o6aeri  fif  Sv  I  pray  you,  give  me  if  you 

bpl^eri.  please. 

*£p«7£  /IE.  Bring  me. 

Aav£io-£r£  fie.  Lend  me. 

tttyaivfre  va  ^riTfjaeTC.  Go  to  seek. 

r&jpa  ei>0vs.  Now  directly. 

Q  dxptfie,  JJLOV  Kvpte,  KOLUCTS  My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 

IJLC  airi)v  T»)V  xdpiv.  favor. 

EJ/OJ  aas  JrapuKuAoi.  I  entreat  you. 

EJ-OJ  o-df  Efop/ctX*0'  I  conjure  you. 

EJ/OJ  aas  TO  ^roi  riid  \&piv.    I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor. 

Ynoxpto>o-£r£  pt  EI'J  roaov.      Oblige  me  so  much. 

Ao>'a  IpwTina, 1)  dydw      Affectionate  expressions. 

Ziafl  l*ov.  My  Hfe> 

AicpiSij  pov  «£i>xf7.  My  dear  soul. 

AyavrfTt  pov,  dxpiSc  fiov.          My  dear. 
Kapi5i'r(;a  /<ou.  My  heart. 

AyuTr/7  fiou.  My  love. 

AiavaeixapioTfisns^aKaMs  TO  thank,  pay  compli- 
jrEpin-oiijo-Es,  (tat  0iX«cafj  ments,  and  testify  re- 
$e$iu>ass.  gard. 

E^  <?>  aas  ei>xapt(rT(3.  I  thank  you. 

Zoj  yyujfcj^ajxop"''  I  return  you  thanks. 

£5s  c7ji<i<  £i7r(ixp£«{  KOTO  iroA.- 1  am  much  obliged  to  you. 


*  2&JI'£Tai— "  finishes  "— awkwardly  enough,  tut  it  is  the  literal  trans- 
telwm  of  the  Romaic.  The  original  of  this  comedy  of  Goldoni'a  1  never  read, 
but  t  docs  not  appear  one  of  his  best.  "  II  Bugiardo  "  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  translated  into  Romaic :  it  is  much 
more  amusing  than  our  own  "  Liar,"  by  Foote.  The  character  of  Lelio  is 
tetter  drawn  thin  Young  Wilding.  Goldoni's  comedies  amount  to  fifty; 
•ome  perhaps  the  hest  in  Europe,  and  others  the  worst.  His  lile  is  also  one 
rf  the  best  specimens  of  autobiography,  and,  as  Gibbon  has  observed,  "  more 
drama!  :  than  any  of  his  plays."  The  above  scene  was  selected  as  coutain- 
bg  some  of  the  most  familiar  Romaic  idioms,  not  for  any  wit  which  it  displays, 
inee  there  u  more  done  than  said,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  stage 
The  original  a  one  of  the  few  comedies  by  Goldoui  which  is 
I  l»w  S  Toonery  ol  the  spealdnif  Harlequin. 


rh  \a-  1  will  do  it  wrh  pleasure 


pas 

ME  6'Ar/i/  fiov  T(IV  xapSiav.  With  all  my  heart. 

Mi  /luAr'u/  n'iv  icnpdiav.  Most  cordially. 

£<T?  £?/<ui  virixpeos.  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

E?/<ni  H\DS  idiic6s  aas.  I  am  wholly  yours. 

Ei^iai  6ov\6(  ff«s.  I  am  your  servant. 
Tun-£ii/<5raroj  &uv\i>$. 


Your  most  humble  serv 
,  ant. 

E(o-r£,caTd  iroXAd  evycvtK65.     You  are  too  obliging. 
IIoAAd  7T£tpu<;£<r0£.  You       take       too      mud 

trouble. 
To  EXOJ  dia  xapav  p.ov  va  aas  I  have  a  pleasure  in  serv 

AuvXtvaat,  jjjcr  you. 

E?o-r£  evyevtKds  KOI  einrpoa-  You  are  obliging  and  kind 

*?}  op'is. 

AUTO  £<Va<  npivov.  That  is  right. 

Tt  5^A£T£  ;  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Ti  6p<^£r£ ;  What  are  your  commands! 

2dj   Traprtn-aXoj   va  fit  fitTa-  I   beg    you  will    truat  mo 

X*ipt?£op0E  c\ei>dtpa.  freely. 

Xwols  vcptirnrims.  Without  ceremony. ' 

Xdc  dya^M  i\  bXris  itov  «ap- 1  love   you   with   all  my 

<5'"s-  heart. 

Kai  tyw  i>u.n ('(,)$.  An(j  I  ^g  same- 

TipfiffCTf.  n't  TUIS  vpooTayais  Honor  me  with  your  com 

<ras-  mauds. 

"EX£r«  TivoTfs  va  nt  irpoo-Ta-  Have  you  any  command-; 

ZCTe '_  for  me  ? 

np"o-r<i(£r£  TOV  JoflArfi/  true.     Command  your  servant. 
Upoantvus  rdj  itfioaayds  aas.  I  wait  your  commands. 
Mt  Kiu.ni.Tf.  iiiyaXnv  riftfiv.      You  do  me  great  honor. 
Wdvovvy    Tfcpircoinocs    "as,  Not  so  much  ceremony  1 

irupa>ca\<!>.  beg. 

npoo-)c7)i'r(Tsr£  IK  ftipovs  yoS  Present   my   respects    to 

TOV  iipxovra,  3j  TOV  icvpiov.       the   gentleman,  or   his 

lordship. 
B'flaibxrzTe  TOV  VMS  Tdv  ev  Assure  him  of  my  remem 

Ovfiniina^t.  brance. 

B£fiaiwo-£r£  TOV  irajj  Tdv  dya-  Assure  him  of  my  friend 

T'~>.  ship. 

Atv  5c'Xw  X£ii//£i   va  T>,$  TO  I  will  not  fail  to  tell  hirr 

£!>''">.  of  it. 

npoo-KvvfifiaTa   pov   eis    T>IV  My   compliments   to    hei 

upxf>i'rl<"r''v-  ladyship. 

Uriyiii'STt  ipirpo'jBa  ical  aas  Go  before,  and  I  will  fol 

Hf£iipo)  xaXard  xpfos  pov.      I  well  know  my  duty. 
"    ti^cj  TO  clvai  u.nv.  I  know  my  situation. 

Hi  Kau-veTC  va  ivrpitrwuat  fit  You  confound  me  with  8< 
ruij  T6aai(  (j>i\o<ppuo-i>vais      much  civility. 

£A£r£  \aiT6v  va  *d/ioj  v.(av  Would  you  have  me  then 
dxptioTtira.  be  guilty  of  an  incivil- 

'  *  ity  ? 

Trdj'w  tfiirpoaOa  iia  va  aas  I  go  before  to  obey  you. 

id  vd^ajjht  Tiiv  irpooraj/n"  To  comply  with  your  com 
faf.  mand. 

£»•    (ijan-oj    Tdcrats    rrcpnroi-  J  ,JO  not  Ij^e  so  much  cer. 

>?<«£.  emony. 

iv  ei/iai  Textiles  wsptrntriTi-  I  am  not  at  all  ceremoni 

*<5f.  OTIS. 

O-o  £?j'at  TO  KaXfjrcpov,        This  is  better. 
6nov  TO  KukfiTep'ii-.  So  much  the  better. 

'KXI.TE  My:*,  i\src  juaioi/.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Aid^i/d  ^£^airoo-r»s,  va  dovri-    fo  affirmf  deny,  consent 

671  <;.  va  o*"j  KU TtivsvGijs ,  * T\,  &@t 

Ivai  dXridivdv,  ilvat    d\fi-  It  is  tn»e,  it  is  very  trw 

OtOTHTOV. 

Aid  va  o--c   £iV-..   riiv   dXi'j-  Tc  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really  it  is  so. 
Tlotof  (ip^iSdAXfi ;  Who  doubts  it  ? 

£?i'<zi  iroo-wj  dii$i6o\ia.    There  is  no  doubt. 
To  iriaTtvui,  oiv  TO  iriaTtvv    I  believe  it,  I  dc  not  h« 
lif  ve  it. 
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A«>«*  TO  vft  I  say  yes. 

&E)  w  •'•o  o'xi.  I  say  n°- 

BdAAw  o'ixriiiit  01 1  thai.        I  wager  it  is. 
BdAAoi  oTi'x'/^11  °r<  <^"  £'*a<  I  wager  it  is  not  so. 


Nai,  no.  rfiv  irioTir  jio 
Ei's  rijc  <rvvii&>)aiv  pov 
Mu  r.jj;  ;o))';j>  /iov. 
N'i!,  (mj  o/ipiia). 
£i(j  dn>>i>i<i  (Lo-'i*    Ti 

ai')p:.>rr-is. 
&dj  d/jiviii>>  iwtivdi  tij 


Yes,  by  my  faith. 
In  conscience. 
By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 
cvo!  I  swear  to  you  as  an  hon- 

est  man. 
r«-  1   swear    to    you    on  my 


honor. 

QurrtdaeTl  pc.  Believe  me. 

KiiK'ipia  va  o-.Ij  rd  /3t4atrt>crta.  I  can  assure  vou  of  it. 
HtfcXa  /?ciJj  onvn><a   rf,   n  I  would  lay  what  bet  you 
SfA(T£*Jio  TOVTH.  please  on  this. 

Mi,  raxy  <cai  darci^eade  (x°-  You  jest  by  ch;UlC6  ? 
fiiniicrt)  i 

OjiiAti>c  /d  ra  o'Aa  <r<ij;          Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 

Byw    fSf  b:ii>.r?i   fti   ra   8\a  I  speak   seriously  to  you, 

finu,  *ui  a-ts  At)  u>  TJJI/  dX/j-     and  tell  you  the  truth. 


6)0)   n  ~L (   TO  @C6<11(1JV(1>. 

Td  iwiTiv\(Tt 
JCdj  iri<7T£i)(t>. 

IIpE^EI   **fl  ffrtf  7T(ffT£Vff(i). 

Aird  cSii  £?»<ui  aSvvarov. 
Td  Xoiirdy  aj  cZ^ai  pi  xt 

KaA'i,  xttAa. 

^ti^  tlvat  uAijOi  oi'. 

EiVa:  'i 


I  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it. 
You  have  hit  upon  it. 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
'  Then  it  is  very  well. 

Well,  well. 
It  is  not  true 
It  is  false. 


'ii  riv-ms  dird  ai>r6.     There  is  nothing  of  this. 
EiVii  'iv*  U/rC()o£,  nia  uTrdrr/.  It  is  a  falsehood,  an  im- 

posture. 

ty&doTit$oit<n>v(txop&rcva)  I  was  in  joke. 
E/  .j  TO  ciTaJiii  cu  >£.\(i(T(o.      I  said  it  to  laugh. 
Tji  •iX^ci'i:.  Indeed. 

Mi  u^f<T£«  (tar-i  woXAu.  It  pleases  me  much. 

••ji-Evw  <('f  T/VTU.  I  agree  with  you. 

Aitf'j  r;)*/  i^/  /,./,,  ^.iVl  I  give  my  assent. 

•\£f  avnurtic  ;/un  £i'j  TIIUTO.      I  do  not  Oppose  this. 

Kinat  <r6iiit>'jivns,  tK  <rujt0w  I  agree. 

KOt). 

Eyw  &i'  I.  will  not. 

E>o)  ivavTifavopi  t.  »i's  TOVTO.    I  object  to  this. 

A«z  id  cvfiSov^ei^iji,  va  ma-  To   consult,  consider,  or 

JCd<rtf£s,  '1  *o  ^T  'yaaiays.  resolve. 

Ti  irpiTTct  va  Kdnapcv  i  What  ought  we  to  do  ? 

Ti  -a  KAfLupcv  t  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Ti  /u  (Tt)u^ouAftJ£T«  va  ndii(a  ;  What  do  you  advise  me 

to  do? 
'Onaltv  Tf>6vjv  5cXj^£c  fieri-  What  part  shall  we  take  ? 

XfiiittrQfi  iineii  I 

"Af  Ktwpev  crfy  Let  us  do  this. 

Kvtu  ^i\fiT£p,n,  fyw  >'a  -    It  is  better  that  I  - 
STRIVE  cAi>oi/.  -\Viut  a  little. 

A*i«  Jj'iAtv  £?iu<   •cuA^rjpni'  Would   it   not  be    better 

»a  -  ;  that  - 

S}i)  U><IT  -vaa  <caA»JTtpa.        I  wisn  jt  were  better. 
BtA.rs  Kdftn  (cuA>?T£.oa  av  —  You  will  do  better  if  - 
'A^ij-rtre  IJE.  Let  me  go. 

Air  ^H.JUK  £i'j  TOV  r6tr  >v  aaf,  If   I   were  in  your  place 


TCI  tiinv. 


I 

It  is  the  same. 


Che  reader  by  the  specimens  below  will  be  enabled  to 
compare  tlie  modern  with  the  ancient  tont/ue. 

r\RALLEL   PASSAGES    FROM   ST.    JOHN'S    GOSPEL. 

Ntw.  Aidsvrtictiv. 

Kc<p:i\.  •'«.  Kstj>x\.  •!. 

K)'>:  ritv   dpx<iv  %TOV   b       1.  'EN    dpxj    tiv   b   Adyoj, 
«d>  o;    »  u  6  Arfyo;  fj-oi/  jj£ra  <cai  5  Arfyoj  iji/  Trf>fj(  TOV  Qcov, 


eif    TT)V       t.  Ovro< 


«I»XB 


fiaraj  Jia      3.  lluvra 
i.fii>r\aavt  xa\  \tiip\j  aii 
fv    /^ii/c  £c,  5  vfyovE 


oiiti 


2.  'ETOWTOJ    rjrii 
dox>iv  /ifra  OEOU. 

3.  *OAa  [ra  n-pii 
/jivov  TOV  [Ao^'jv] 
xal   \o)/)ij   avrdi' 

4.  E('{  airdv  fjTov  f  w^    (tat       4.  'Ev  aira)  C&>>)  nv>  «»  j 
fl  $b)il  iJTov  TO  0c3j    Twv  dv-  C^i?  n**  ro  <jtwf    Toiv    dvtipw 
OpuTruv.  Tttav. 

5.  Krti  Td  ^>(Ds  £i'j  rnv  OKO-      5.  Kai  rd  0(3$  tv  TJ  tncort* 
Ttiav  ipey-yei,  xal  i)  trKoTSta  0ai'i>et,  <rai  ft  cncnTta  aiird  oi 
6iv  TO  lUTaAa^f.  icaTEAaSef. 

6.  "E-yivtv    ivas    avOpdiiros      6.  'E^cvero   SvOpwirof  dit- 
dirco-TaXftii'OS  diro  TOV  Qeov,  £<rraA//£i'«y  "(ipa  0fo»>,  4u^« 
T(J  ovo//d  Toii  Icddwiif.  aOrai  'Iwdfi'ijj. 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT   ORCHOMENU8. 
FROM   MELETIUS. 

"OPXOMENO'2,  (coivcaf  2(rpi7roC,  ircJAif  n-orj  ir\ovaua 
TaTri  Kin  ia\vpti>Tdriit  TroSrepov  <raAot>f»fn7  Koinrtxal  'A9if- 
vai,cis  T>lf  n-oiuv  iiruv  b  Naoy  T<jJvXapiruv,cis  TOV  biroTai 
iirXflfHavuv  \T'-\JI  ol  Qr)6aToi,  OVTIVO$  Td  £ju'/ioj  dveaxiigiO^ 
rroTi  vird  TMV  AffTraAdj-ftcoj'.  'ETiivr/jiipi^ov  £is  adTr/»<  Tin 
irfiAic  ra  Xapiifiaia,  roti  brniuv  dyufOf  tvpov  tviypatpaf  it 
orrjA'Kf  ivi'^nv  TOV  KTtirOivrnf  vauv  iir'  drf/tin  r>l{  6£or<5»roi» 


Atiou,  AtocTof,  (tai  K 

II  ij   "(  !   KOtVbtS. 

"Oi(5£  £H»'(0|.    TOV  d} 

Mijfij  'AToAAuviow 
Zui'Ao;  ZaiiXov  ll'ti'i 


Ba*t 
in 


IJTO  Maiuv 


Ai'Af/7-rjj. 


P66iniros  Po 


uv  TOU  <I>ac('c»  A/"Ac 
<Jrfs.    t 
iaKov  Ka\x>li6vio<, 


«<  Bt0tX 


I7'iif;riy{ 


;<rpiTrjj. 
J«5/H>»  &>i6atos, 


ATTaAoy   ArraAov  'AOfjvaTof 
O'ISf  iviKwv  TOV  vfiiir/Tov  dyiova  ritu 


KiiviKov  Qr/SaTos. 
"AvSpa;  av\ri<jTa(. 


P6Stmrn(  Pofii- 

Tpi 

'ImroicpaTri;  'A 


BYRON'S  WORKS 


KaAAiorparoj  'E£a*£<rTOD  er/ffaior. 

Tu  cjiivurta. 
K<l)jjC'><5i<oi>  II')i»/rr}j. 
AXsfai/ffy.uj  'Apia-rtcoi/uj  '  Af)rivaTo(. 

'Ev  til  TTJ  srcpa  JojpuJis. 

9/lvaotvia  upxovTOf  dytovoQeTiovTOS  ri 

XuptrEtrioi',  £vapi6ard>  iriii/TWv  oS  rut  oc  iviKUtacui  ra 

XapirEiria. 

Z'i\inyKr&s. 
QiXiws  <tiAt'c(j  'Afldi/Etoj. 

Kd,ootj£. 
Kinai<5aj  S'.>/cpdr<«j  SEifctoj. 

H'Etrdj. 
MJjartop  MJ7<rrop«j  "taxfiiiEijj 

Pa'/'fWo'j. 
Kodrwi'  KAt'oj/oj  0'.t'§£toj. 

Ai'Acirdj. 
Hfptj'Ei'Eij  HpaxAEt'Jao  Knv^lKy]f6s. 


Kiflapttrrdj. 

'AfiaXaJu  AtoAfij  drrd  Moupivaj 


NtJtoVrparoj  <t>iA«<rrpdr&>  QtiS 
Ta  citiviicciti  Kw^a£ 


'Ev  uAAw  Af0&> 

Mwpi%oj  IToAwpdrovj  'lapcovw/joj  <5to)/ira»'oy  aviptaai 
^npaysi'travrcs  viicdaavTts  oiovvoov  dvtdriKtiv  rf/acoi'Cj  ap- 
^ovros  aiAioi/roj  (cA£oj  ajovroj  dAKKrOEvtoj." 

'Ev  irtpw  AjflfJ. 

'  $wuox«   apxovroj,  petvds    SetlovOtta,    dpx'  .....  <5>j    Er>- 

tfwAi    dpxcf<ilt'>>   <p<i>KtTa  .........  8;   niri&it\Ka    drro    raj   aovy- 

ypaijxZ  itifia  TOJV  irtiXc/Jtipxtev,  «»)  rwy  (curoTrdtoi',  di/fA<5- 
«£vos  rAf  a<n>yypa<p&s  raj  Kifiivas  iron  tvifipiiva,  icil  <j>i6iav 
icij  naa'.xXeiv  .............  K>1  Tiitfinttcov  <p<j>Kcias,  nfi  (Ja^OTtAtri' 

\i>ai6iiiJL<i>,  K>I  Siovvcrov  /ta^iicroifaico  XflpMVt.'ia  HOLT  TO  l^diJxCT- 


OKOV  ibepCTio  Ip 
..................  r,0»' 

/cai  ra  £jrjf." 


5tiydpx(<)  <*PXOVT°Si  pcivdf  d^a\n9jjtevioj  P  dpvaiv,  /roAi!- 
(Xcio;  ru/u'us  d7ri(5(j<f£  £t;^d>A«  dpj(tS&fi6>  (pwxcT'i  dtrd  r» 
(T'.n)j-ypa0oj  ro  (raTuAfi.TO)'  IC'IT  TO  {f/cujtia/ia  roi  A-i//'.',  dve- 
M/ifvjf  raj  oovyypai{>Ci>s  T«{  Ki/jcvaf  rrap  <ra50(A«)',  ic»j 
tUtpponi  0o)if£af.  Kr)  Tiip  Jl  bUt'IMOV  K't<t>iooS/jjpt>}  %r;pcov£a, 
irij  An'ri'off^ioi'  (5a//or£A(oj  n-£'Ja  TWJ/  ffuAffidpx  ''"»  *^ 


KE/cop-ftrrTj  EuoojAoj  jrdp  rJJj  n6\t<>$  TO  fiavsiov  ULTTUV  (cdr 
TUJ  bpOAoytcts  raj  rfc/tcraj  3wdpvw  apYoj/roj.  ut'ii'oj 
S£tAoT>Ot"',  (»7  otir  dc^EtAfr/j  aura)  £*rt  oiWti/  trap  ray  TriiAd', 
dAA'  dr.£x;t  irdi/ra  rapt  jrai/rdj,  «i)  d;roo'£jo'ui'0i  rij  jrdAi  TO 
£Y_oi/r£j  Taj  o/ioA'J^taj,  EI  ^EV  irort  o*EoV>p£i/oi/  xpdvnv 
I  Eii§'»Xt>  fiVt  i/opt'aj  F  Ert  dirCTrapa  (Iniieaai  anvv  iTnrwj  <J<d 
(carfr/j  Ft  <cari  rrpuSdrvs  aovv  riyvi  Y/tAi!7j  dp^i  ro5  xp^"<^ 
6  eViawroj  6  IICTO.  Qvvapxov  apxovTa  tpxo/jevios  dnuypa- 
j>i&77  o£  Eu/jwA'JV  (COT*  fivtavTOv  ^KOLOTOV  Trap  r<3i/  raptai' 
*^  rdi/  v6/ji'i)v  3c  rdrf  xav/jara  Ttay  TrptitSaTiav,  ittf  rc3 
(cf;  rwv  ftuvuV)  Kt]  TKIV  "nrnwv,  XT)  K&TIVO.  daa^atco 


Jtic 


ycypa/t- 


jivtiiv  tv  TJ,   (rovyx^ptiT1  9  tiegaTi;  ..............  TJ  TO  tvvn/jtov 

S-i,(?&>\o»    rf^eiXfi  ..............  X(f    rwv   ip^o^tviwi/   dpyovpl 

.........    'iTTapaxovTa  KiiSuXv  nad'  Ixaarov  iviavrdv,  itn 


f.  ...........  rac  pviif  IxaaTag  (card 

irpaKTOs  eoru  roc  Lftxop.iviav  ..... 

'Ei'  aAAoij  Aifloic. 


co^c.jpa  irvvQopov  x<l?Pe"  NOKYES.  "  KaXXirfroi 
dit<t>dpiX''S,  *at  uXAai."  'Ei/  o6i5£/ii'u  i-mypa^jj  ilav  rivov 
vfu/ja,  a  <5e  ^/<£r_f  inyp&Qofiaf,  al  TraXaioi  irauaiypaipov 
K,u  TU  t|i!y. 


The  follo-ving  is  the  prospectus  of  a  translation 
of  Anacharsi,?  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master. 
Marmarotouri,  who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

E1AH21S   TYnorPAO-IKH. 


al  <pi\i\Arjva;. 
too-if,  fi^vpovv  irooov 


"O2OI  £ij 

£?j/at  ra  XC'I"''/""' 


Etfvcoj'  (cat  J^EKOV  an/  rJji/  ^iffi^i?*  cif.ataauTo  (cat  Jtao'wo'Et  ^ 
TToptKrj  At/7}/)7(Tt$  Etj  at£J3i/a  rdi/  u7rai/ra. 

Mi'o    TfTota  iirtyrfiijTi  rti/at  EiJairii/cr^roj,  (cat    iv  rnt'ra; 

Ii6vot  va  Tr]v  t)^r£poip£0a,  //»)  >)££iipoi/rEj  OWTE  raj  dp^dj  r<ov 

Ttpoydvov  |taj,  7T(50£i'  7r(5r£  (cat  TT<OJ  evpiOr)aav  Etj  rdj  Trarpi 

aj  paj,  otir£   rd   ^0>j,  rd  (caropOwp.ara    (cat   r^v  ftoiK>iaif 

•bit''  ;  AJ/  £p<yrr;<i>p.£i/  rovj  dAAoyEi/fTj,  »j{£i1poui'  >/a  ^iaj  <Jai- 

<ruvi/  ojti  ft6vuv   tVropKcaij  r»;i>  dpxnv  (cat  riji/  Ttp6o5ov  r(3» 

jyoVui/   paj,  dAAu  icai  ruTroypd^Kcwj   ^tdj  JEI'^I/OIII/   raj 

r£ij  raJv  7rarpt(5a)v  paj,  <c'ii  otoi/ft  ^Eipaj/coyoj  ymnfitvoi 

'AOtjvat,  £oa)  i^  2irdpr»i,  E^Ef  ui  e^Sat,  rdo-a  ardjia  ])  /d'Ajo 
XEI  ^  A"'a  £7rapxia  «ff^  rij)/ aAAr/i/.  Totiroj  wicoJd^iyffE  rjjr 

/.it'ui/  TrdAtv^^Eri/oj  T»;I/  aXAii/,  (cat  rA.  np')tr£ri  nfi/  £pwrrjo-(o- 
airuOj  Tovf  fiii  EAArji/ajxEipayaij^oiij  j/aj,  rr6Btv  £raoa*i- 

!/f/0r;opav  i/d  £f£pfi)i/flo-"t)i/  dpxd?  Tticrav  TraAuidj,  di/V7ro<rroA(t>j 
;  diroKptvovTai  tie  ai/Tovs  roOj  Adyovj.  "  KaStbj  6  £\-  i'/cu- 

(cAffiaru  ri)j  'EAAatioj,  ai/  JEI/  cp.ipi>p£TTo  rd  djtai//ara,  ra 
f/0»;  (cat  roiij  yiS/juiij  rwv  'EAAiji/coi/,  ^0£Afi  ntivr\  X/ctiflr/j  (ciji 
rd  ovona  (cat  TO  vpny/jitr  oi'ira)  (cat  6  fj/jiCTcpu;  tarpdj.  or  Jfc 
£/xdi/yai/£  rd  rot?  'l7r7T(j(cpdr''i)j,  JEI/  evvvaro  yd  7r^f>^fijpf?crJ| 
Etj  rf/i/  rf^i/r/i/  roi).  Av  6  EV  ^^ri/  vo/H'idiTris  rfti/  i^cra^t,  TO 
roi!  ZdXwfoj,  Avxovpj'ou,  (tat  IltTraicot),  fisi/  £<5ri/aro  I'd  o^ 

Pi7rtup  (5£f  aTT^j'^t^Ero  rdj  £V<ppafisias  Kill  roi)j  T^^piE^rto5- 
/jouj  row  A»!^o(ry£i/wuj,  JEV  ive/>yt>vtrcv  ei j  rdj  t^wx'if  rf''* 
dfcpoarcoi/  row  AJ/  i  NE'OJ  Acdxapcnj,  5  Kipioj  'Afifias 

ijstv  rotij  irXtoi/  iyKptrovs   trvyypnipeTf  TMV  'EAMi/cov,  sf«- 

E^ti^di'?;  Toiiri7i/  ri7i/  jrtpi  'EAA(ji/a))/  laTopiav  TOV,  j'/'r'J  flt'pt 
fiyictS  TOV  NEDU  'Ai/a%dp(T£a)j  jrap'  oWT'j»  TTpaaMvo/jaa{):i,  *ai 

EC  ivl  Aciyw,  oj  vEturEput,  av  Jf v  cnepvav  (Jtd  biriynvf  rods 
n'poj  di/'itij  /xaj,  "itieXav  Tirajj  irf.(it8lp(i)i>Tui  /jarataij  HCXPl 
THV  vvu.  AOrd  (?£>  Eti/ai  Xdyia  evdovirtaa/ttvov  Jtd  rd  0iAo- 

0pacr£  rdv  Ntoi/  'Aj/dxapffti'  UJTO   rot!  raXAt(coi)  £/j  ru   rs/J- 

Ai/  AotTrdi/  (cat  fi/icTf  ^fAco^Ei/  i/d  ne&i^ii.  pev  rijj  yi/a)0£&)j 
rwi/  AajiTrpwi/  (caropSwiidrwi/  oTfoti  Ifavat  ol  Sav/iao'To'1. 
ixcfvot  TrnoitH^nftig  hpMV,  av  diri0t>(jo")j/£i/  i/d  pii9&)/j£j/  rf)» 
irpoooov  /cai  avflffffv  rwi/  Et'j  rdj  r£\i/aj  (cut  Emo-rij/jaj  (caj 

^•ywptffa)ju£i/  nf)Q&v  (caraj/d/tE^a,  (cat  OTrotot/j  ^av/uaffrovj  ica* 
ijE^dAovj  ai/Jpaj,  £i  (cat  irpoy6vovs  fifiwv,  ipcii,  fipcts  fit 

aiiTovs,  Kal  cos  TrarEpaj  7rai/roia<7o«i'  /un0(jff£(i)j  aeSovTat,  d, 
awfipafiMuEv  tjnravT£S  TTpo&iJiiois  £t'j  ri)i/  tKOooiv  roti  ^av/id 
<7ioD  roiTov  avyyp&itiMTog  roO  NEOII  'Aj/axdpirE'oj. 

H//£t j  oilv  o?  vwoyeyfia/iijiivoi  $i\aftev  eifTcXcasi  irpoffi^iwj 
rijv  ucrdt&paati/  rod  Bi^Atov  fit  rqc  xara  rii  jvfardy  ''jut* 
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•Afli  (ftpdoti  rfji  vvv  KaQ'  fipas  bpt\iaf,  gal  tKi6vTr.i  rnfro 
IK  rwiroy,  Seboiitv  rd  <raAAo)irio-£i  pi  roOf  yeoypa<j>u<ovs 
ntvaxas  pi  air\as  Paipainaf  \£%eif  iyxexopaypeyovs  £i? 
idiitd  pas  ypappa-rti,  vpoariQivrcf  8t  rt  aAAo  i(j)fioipov  /cat 
tpp6£tov  els  rfiv  ivTOptair. 

*OAoi»  TO  (rvyypappa  $t\ei  ytvei  cif  r6pov(  iiSScua  KOTO 
pinr]<nv  rijs  'lruA</cn£  tfJooruf.  H  n/ir|  iAov  rot!  avyypap- 
liaruj  fu/ai  tpiupivia  fciraifq  rrjj  BitVi'ff  <5ia  rj)j/  7rpoa-0fyr/v 
rcC  yetaypa<pLKt!iii  TrivaKtov.  'O  (j>i\oyr.vfis  HVV  ovvSpoprjTiis 
)  £i's  icd#£  T<5//aj/  <j>iopivi  iva  Kal  Kap.avTa- 


via  C\'KO<TI  TTIS  Bih'j>i;f,  Kal  TOVTO 


Kappiav 


dXA'  eiiOHs  &7rot)  &i\ci  TTW  irapaSody  b  r6pos  Tvrrttipifos  nal 

nal  evtaipoves  SiaSi&oire,  'EAArjy&J/  Traffics- 
dydirris  tyjfrnpivai,  $ 

'Itaavviif  MappapoTovptif. 


IE"  Tpieorio),  ry 


'OxrtiiSpiov,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

TS1  IIATE'PA  pa;  brroii  tiaai  els  roHs  oiipavoiii,  as  ayiaa. 
6y  TO  $vnpa  aav.  A{  cMy  /;  0affi\tttt  aov.  AS  yivt) 
row,  Ko9&S  cis  Tdv  ovpavov,  ir^ri  ical  £if  rr/v  yfiv.    To 


H/i(  rd 


v,  <5(Jj 


Kal 


ovy\<.opriai 


n\xpiri  pas,  xadois  nal  ipci;  au~.  xupovpev  TUVS  xpco- 
<f>tt\cras  pas.  Kat  piiv  pas  ipipe  sis  ireipao/jdi>,  dAAa  «A£D- 
Oepuae  pas  atro  TOV  irovtip6v.  "Ori  i$iKr\  oov  e?cai  f]  ffaai, 


Xiia  Ji,  fi  Svvapiri,  ical  f)  <5d(a,  EI'J  rotif  aiwvas. 

IN  GREEK. 

flA'TEP  fipuv,  6  iy  TO?$  oipai/oTy,  dy(a<T0ijr(») 
«r«l).  'EAfffirco  17  PaniKeia  aov  ycvriBftrw  TO  $i\rip 
<»  oiipavw,  Kal  £n7  ri)s  yj/j.  Tdi/  aprov  hpKiv  rdv 
its  fipTv  cfjpcpov.  Kal  a<jiss  fipTv  ra  60£iA»jpiurn 
Itni  riucis  d<pUpcv  TOIS  d^i£iX€rajj  fiitoJv.  Kal  pfi  c 
flpdf  eis  iretpaopdv,  a'AAa  /'uc-ai  ^uj  drrd  roii 
*<)r«  o-ot)  £orii'  ^  BaatXiia,  nal  fi  dvvapts,  ical  ^ 


'Apf/v. 


d  Xi/ 


d(i|a, 


CANTO   III. 
1. 

/*  "priao  of  place  "  here  last  the  eaqleflew. 

Stanza  xviii.  line  5. 

PBIDE   of   place"  is   a  term  of  falconry,  and 
means  the  highest  pitch  of  flight.  See  Macbeth,  &c. 

"  An  Eagle  towering  In  hi*  pride  of  place 
Wa»  by  a  mouwn^  Owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 


. 

Sue    as  Harmodlus  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 
Stanza  xx.  line  9. 

See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
U>n.  —  The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's 
Anthology,  by  Mr.  Denman. 

"  With  myrtle  my  iword  will  I  wreathe,"  fee. 

3. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 

Stanza  xxi.  line  8. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said 
that  a  ball  was  given  at  Brussels. 

4,5. 
And  Evan's,   Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans-t 

•man's  ears.  Stanza  xxvi.  line  9. 

Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald, 
the  "  gentle  Lochiel"  of  the  "forty-five." 
11 


6. 


And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Stanza  xxvii.  line  1. 

The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  "  forest  of  Ardennes,"  famous  is 
Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  immortal  in  Shakspeare's 
"As  You  Like  It."  It  is  also  celebrated  in  Tacitus 
as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence  by  the  Ger- 
mans against  the  Roman  encroachments. — I  have 
ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler 
associations  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

7. 

I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those   she  couM 
not  bring.  Stanza  xxx.  line  9. 

My  guide  from  Mont  St.  "ean  over  the  field 
seemed  intelligent  and  accurak  The  place  where 
Major  Howard  fell  was  not  far  'rom  two  tall  and 
solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third  out  down  or  shivered 
in. the  battle)  which  stand  a  few  vards  from  each 
other  at  a  pathway's  side. — Beneath  these  he  died 
and  was  buried.  The  body  has  since  been  removed 
to  England.  A  small  hollcjw  for  the  present  marks 
where  it  lay,  but  will  probably  soon  be  effaced  ;  the 
plough  has  been  upon  it,  and  the  grain  is. 

After  pointing  out  the  different  spots  where 
Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the 
guide  said,  "  here  Major  Howard  lay ;  I  was  near 
him  when  wounded."  I  told  him  my  relationship, 
and  he  seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out 
the  particular  spot  and  circumstances.  The  place 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  field  from  th* 
peculiarity  of  the  tw'o  trees  above  mentioned. 

I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  com 
paring  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes. 
As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  tho 
scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may  bt 
mere  imagination:  I  have  viewed  with  attention 
those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chaero 
nea,  and  Marathon  ;  and  the  field  around  Mont  St 
Jean  and  Hotgoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a 
better  cause,  and  that  indefinable  but  impresshe 
halo  which  tho  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  cel- 
ebrated spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  oi 
these,  except  oerhaps  the  last  mentioned. 

8. 
Like  to  the  apples  oil  the  Dead  Sea's  shore. 

Stanza  xxxiv.  line  6. 

The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake 
Asphaltes  were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and  within 
ashes. — Vide  Tacitus,  Histor.  1,  5,  7. 

9. 

For  sceptered  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den, 
Stanza  xli.  line  last. 

The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  "if  we  have  writ 
our  annals  true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on 
mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  fot 
or  with  them ;  perhaps  more  offensive  to  human 
vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more  trembling 
and  suspicious  tyranny. 

Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  aa 
well  as  individuals  ;  and  the  single  expression  which 
he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after 
the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing 
his  hands  over  a  fire,  "  This  is  pleasanter  than 
Moscow,"  would  probably  alienate  more  favor  from 
his  cause  than  the  destruction  and  reverses  which 
led  to  the  remark. 

10. 

What  icant  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  have 
Stanza  xlviii.  line  6. 

"  What  wanU  that  knare 
That  a  king  ihould  tiare  }  " 

r&i  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnnj 
Armstrong  and  his  followers  in  full  accoutrement* 
—See  the  Ballad. 
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11. 

Th'-  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels. 

Page  41,  verse  1. 

The  castle  of  Drachenfels  stands  on  the  highest 
nurarnit  of  "the  seven  Mountains,"  over  the  Rhine 
bnnks-  it  is  in  ruins,  and  connected  with  some 
sing-aiar  traditions :  it  is  the  first  in  view  on  the 
road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river :  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  castle,  and  a  large  cross 
commemorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his 
brother  :  the  number  of  castles  audacities  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides  is  very  great,  and 
their  situations  remarkably  beautiful. 

12. 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept. 
Stanza  Ivii.  line  last. 

The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  Gen- 
eral Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle  ball  at  Altcrkirchen 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French 
republic)  still  remains  as  described. 

The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required :  his  name  was  enough ; 
France  adored,  and  her  enemies  admired  ;  both 
wept  over  him. — His  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
generals  and  detachments  from  both  armies.  In 
the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a  gallant 
man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  but  though 
he  distinguished  himsSlf  greatly  in  battle,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  die  there :  his  death  was 
attended  by  suspicions  of  poison. 

A  seperate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  which 
ts  buried  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near 
Andernach,  opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most 
memorable  exploits  was  performed,  in  throwing  a 
bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The  shape  and 
st-le  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau's,  and  the 
inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing. 

"  The  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 

to  its  Commander  in  Chief 

Hoche." 

This  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was 
esteemed  among  the  first  of  France's  earlier  gen- 
erals bef  — e  Bonaparte  monopolized  her  triumphs. 
He  was  the  destined  commander  of  the  invading 
army  of  Irela.no,. 

13. 

Hen  Ehreribrei*°ter*>.,  with  her  shatter 'd  icall. 
Stanza  Iviii.  line  1. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  i.  e.  "the  broad  stone  of  Honor," 
one  of  the  strongest  for*'-esses  in  Europe,  was 
dismantled  and  blown  up  by  *he  French  at  the 
truce  of  Leoben. — It  had  beer  and  could  only  be 
reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded  to  the 
former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the 
fortifications  of  Gibraltar  and  Malt?.,  it  did  not 
much  strike  by  comparison,  but  the  sitxistion  is 
commanding.  General  Marceau  besieged  it  u.  vain 
f>r  some  time,  and  I  slept  in  a  room  where  I  was 
•bfiwn  a  window  at  which  he  was  said  to  have  beer 
(landing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
rn'vmV.g'ht,  when  a  ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 

14. 

Uiuepulchred  they  roam'd,  and.  shriek'd  each  wander- 
ing ghost.  Stanza  Ixiii.  line  last. 

The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of 
bones  diminished  to  a  small  number  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  legion  in  the  service  of  France,  who 
anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their  ancestors'  less 
successful  invasions.  A  few  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for; 
ages,  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  toi 
their  own  country,)  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  j 
»f  the  Swiss  postillions,  who  carried  them  off  to 
wll  foi  knife-handles,  a  purpose  foi  which  the 


whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  years  haa 
rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of  thest  relics  I 
ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made 
a  quarter  of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  in, 
that  if  I  had  not,  the  next  passer  by  might  h.v"! 
perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than  the  careful 
preservation  for  which  I  intend  for  them. 


LevelVd  Aventicum  hath  strew'd  her  subject  landg, 
Stanza  Ixv.  line  last. 

Aventicum  (near  Morat)  was  the  Roman  capita. 
of  Helvetia,  where  Avenches  now  stands. 

16. 

And%eld  loithin  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  ant 

dust.  Stanza  Ixvi.  line  last. 

Julia  Alpinula,  a  young  Aventian  priestess,  died 
soon  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  save  her  father,  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor  by  Aulius  Caecina. 
Her  epitaph  was  discovered  many  years  ago ; — it  i« 
thus — 

Julia  Alpinula 

Hie  jaceo 
Infelicis  patris,  infelix  proles 

Dese  Aventiae  Sacerdos ; 

Exorare  patris  necem  non  potui 

Male  mori  in  fatis  ille  erat. 

Vixi  annos  xxln. 

I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  effecting  as 
this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish, 
and  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy 
tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  glittering  detail 
of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with 
which  the  rnind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false  and 
feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  at  length 
with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

17. 

In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow. 

Stanza  Ixvii.  line  8. 

This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  (June 
3,  1816,)  which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine. 

(July  20th.)  I  this  day  observed  for  some  time 
the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Argentierre  in  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I  wai 
crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these  moun- 
tains from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

18. 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone. 

Stanza  Ixxi.  line  8. 

The  color  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blve,  to  a 
depth  of  tint  which  I  have  never  seen  ^quailed  in 
watei",  salt  or  fresh,  except  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Archipelago. 

19. 

Than  vulgar  minds  maybe  tctth  all  they  seek  p(*s»a& 
Stanza  Ixxix.  line  last. 

This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  "  Confossicr»' 
">f  his  passion  for  the  Countess  d'Houdetot,  (U«» 
mistress  of  St.  Lambert,)  and  his  long  walk  every 
morning  for  the  sake  of  the  single  kiss  which  waa 
the  common  salutation  of  French  acquaintance.— 
Rousseau's  description  of  his  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  vet 
not  impure  description  ard  expression  of  love  that 
ever  kindled  into  words ;  which  after  all  must  be 
felt,  from  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
delineation — a  painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea 
of  the  ocean. 

20. 

Of  earth-o' ergazing  mountains 

Stanza  xci.  lire  3. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  bcautifuj 
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and  -.mpressi  /e  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianity  were  delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but 
an  the  Mount. 

To  waive  the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to 
human  eloquence, — the  most  effectual  and  splendid 
specimens  were  not  pronounced  within  walls. 
Demosthenes  addressed  the  public  and  popular 
assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That  this 
added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator 
and  hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference 
between  what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and 
there  produced,  and  those  we  ourselves  experience 
in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  Iliad  at  Sigseum  and  onrthe  tumuli,  or  by 
the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain 
and  river  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another 
to  trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library — this  I 
know. 

Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is 
called  Methodism  to  be  attributed  to  any  cause 
beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehement 
faith  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I 
presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question)  I 
should  iventure  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  unstudied  and 
extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers. 

The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at 
least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and 
therefore  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat  their 
prescribed  orisons  and  prayers  wherever  they  may 
be  at  the  stated  hours — of  course  frequently  in  the 
open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat,  (Vhich  they 
carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cusnion  as  re- 
quired:)  the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during 
which  they  are  totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in 
their  supplication  :  nothing  can  disturb  them.  On 
me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these  men, 
and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  and 
upoVi  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any 
general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  qf  almost  every 
persuasion  under  the  sun ;  including  most  of  our 
own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the 
Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan. Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there 
are  numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters, 
and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites : 
gome  of  these  I  had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patras, 
aud  from  what  I  could  make  out  of  them,  tho) 
appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan  description,  and 
not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 

21. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  stick  a  change  !  Oh  night. 
Stanza  xcii.  line  1. 

The   thunder-storm    to   which   these   lines   refer 

occurred  on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight. 

I  have  seen  among  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of 

.  Chimari    several    more    terrible,   but    none    more 

oeautiful. 

22. 

And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought. 
Stanza  xcix.  line  5. 

Rousseau's  Heloise,  Lettre  17,  part  4,  note. 
"Cc.smontugnes  sont  si  hautes  qu'une  demi-heure 
ipres  le  solcil  couche,  leurs  sommets  sont  encore 
eclaircs  de  ses  rayons  ;  dont  le  rouge  forme  sur  ces 
cimes  blanches  une  belle  couleur  de  rose  qu'on 
appercjit  de  forl  loin." 

this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  heights 
over  Meillerie. 

"  J'allai  a  Vevay  loger  a  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux 
[ours  quo  j'y  restai  sans  voir  personne,  ie  pris  pour 
cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m'a  suivi  bans  tous  rncs 
voyages,' let  qui  m'y  a  fait  ctablir  enfin  les  linos  dp 
mon  roman.  Je  dirois  volontiers  a  ceux  qui  out 
du  gout  et  qui  sont  sensible*  ;  allez  a  Vevai — vicitez 
le  pays,  examinez  les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac, 
et  dites  si  la  Nature  n'a  pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour 
Br.  e  J*iL«.,  poui  uue  Claire  et  pour  un  St  Preux ; 


mais  ne  les  y  cherchez  pas."    Les  Confessions,  livre 
iv.  page  306,  Lyons  ed.  1796. 

In  July,  1816,  I  made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  and  as  far  as  my  own  observations  have 
led  me,  in  a  not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey 
of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in 
his  "  Heloise,"  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  this  there 
is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  tcj  see 
Clarens,  (with  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon. 
Boveret,  St.  Gingo,  Meillerie,  Eivan,  and  the 
entrances  of  the  Rhone,)  without  being  forcibly 
struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons 
and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But 
this  is  not  all:  the  feeling  with  which  all  around 
Clarens,  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie,  is 
invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual 
passion ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  iti 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our 
own  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is 
the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  whSh  is  there 
more  condensed,  but  not  less  manifested ;  and  of 
which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we  lose 
our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the 
same  associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to 
such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his 
works  by  their  adoption ;  he  has  shown  his  sense 
of  their  beauty  by  the  selection ;  but  they  have 
done  that  for  him  which  no  human  being  could  d« 
for  them. 

I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)«to 
sail  from  Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time) 
to  St.  Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  tc 
the  magnificence  of  all  around,  although  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat,  which  was 
small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  this  very  part 
of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of 
St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for. 
shelter  during  a  tempest. 

On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  I  found  that 
the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  part  o( 
the  mountains. 

On  the  opposite  height  of  Clarens  is  a  chateau. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  inter- 
spersed with  some  small  but  beautiful  woods ;  one 
of  these  was  named  the  "  Bosquet  de  Julie,"  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  though  long  ago  cut  down  by 
the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 
(to  whom  the  land  appertained,)  that  the  gro.md 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable 
drones  of  an  exiled  superstition,  the  inhabitants  ol 
Clarens  still  point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees 
stood,  calling  it  by  the  name  whicli  consecrated  and 
survived  them. 

Rousseau  has  not  been  particulany  fortunate  in 
the  preservation  of  the  "local  habitations"  he  hat 
given  to  "  airy  nothings."  The  Prior  of  Great  St, 
Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Bonaparte  has  levelled 
a  part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improving  the 
road  to  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  a  remark  which  I  heard 
made,  that  "La  route  vaut  miseux  que  les  sou- 
venirs." 

23. 

Lausanne  !  and  Ferney  !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Stanza  cv.  line  1 
Voltaiie  and  Gibbon. 

24. 

Had  I  not  fled  my  mind,  which  thia  itself  subdue* 
Stanza  cxiii.  line  last 


Kor  Biinqu 


"  If  it  he  thu 

•Ijltedmy  n 


25. 


O'er  others'  grief*  that  some  sincerely  grieve. 

f>*o¥H!M  KTIV.  linp  ' 


BYRON'S   WORKK. 


It  is  said  by  Rochefoucault  that  "  there  is  always 
something  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends 
not  displeasing  to  them." 


CANTO   IV. 
1. 

1  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Siyhs ; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand. 

Stanza  i.  lines  1  and  2. 

FHE  communication  between  the  ducal  palace 
K  d  the  prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or 
covered  gallery,  high  above  the  water,  and  divided 
by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage  and  a  cell.  The 
state  dungeons,  called  "pozzi,"  or  wells,  were  sunk 
in  the  thicK  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner 
when  taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the 
gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back 
into  the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge, 
was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which 
the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled 
up ;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  pozzi 
are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of 
the»bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily 
blocked  or  broke  up  the  denper  of  these  dungeons. 
Yoli  may  .  still,  however,  descend  by  a  traprdoor, 
and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half  choked  by 
rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first 
range.  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the 
extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may 
find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into 
the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the 
places  of  confiement  themselves  are  totally  dark. 
A  small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of 
the  passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The 
conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed. 
The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is 
somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one 
prisoner  was  found  when  the  republicans  descended 
into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of 
the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their 
repentance,  or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still 
visible,  and  may  perhaps  owe  something  to  recent 
ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  appear  to  have 
offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have 
scratched  upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not 
)bject  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  records  prompted  by 
jo  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly  as  they  could  be 
copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of  them  are 
si  3  a."  f  jllows  : 

1. 

JJON  TI  FIDAR  AD  ALCUNO  PF.N8A  C  TACI 
BE  FUGIR  VUOI  DE  8PIONI  IN8IDIE  C  LACCI 
IL  PENIIHTI  PENTIKTI  NULLA  OIOVA 
MA  BEN  DI  VALOlt  TUO  LA  VERA  PROVA 

1607.      ADI  2.  GENARO.  FI'LRE. 
TEKTO  P'  LA  BESTIEMMA  P'  AVER  DATO 
DA  MANZAR  A  UN  MORTO 

IACOMO  .  GRITTI  .  8CRI88X. 

2. 

UN  PARLAR  POCHO  et 

KEGARE  PRONTO  Ct 

FW  PEN8AR  AL  FINE  PUO  DARE  LA  VITA 

J    NOI  Altai  ME.SCHINI 

1605 


EGO  IOHN  BAPTI8TA  AD 
ECCLESIAM  CORlELLABIUb 


DE  CHI  MI  FIDO  GUARDAMI  DIO 

DE  CHI  NON  MI  FIDO  MI  GUARDARO  IO 


TA 
C   . 


A      NA 

R. 


The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected  tli» 
solecisms;  some  of  which  are  however  not  quite  sr. 
decided,  since  the  letters  were  evidently  scratches 
in  the  dark.  It  only  need  be  observed,  bestemni* 
and  manffiar  may  be  read  in  the  first  inscription, 
which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner  confined 
for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeial ; 
that  Cortellarius  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  te-rra 
firma,  near  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  last  initials 
evidently  are  put  for  Viva  la  santa  Chiesa  Kattolica 
Romana. 

2. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers. 

Stanza  ii.  lines  1  and  2. 

An  old  writer,  describing  the  appearance  o( 
Venice,  has  made  use  of  the  above  image,  which 
would  not  be  poetical  were  it  not  true. 

"  Quo  Jit  ut  qui  superne  urbem  contempletur,  tur- 
r-itam  teUuris  tmaginem  media  Oceano  Jiyuratam  s« 
putet  inspicere."  * 

3. 
In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 

Stanza  iii.  line  1. 

The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alter- 
nate stanzas  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with 
the  independence  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem, 
with  the  original  on  one  column,  and  the  Venetian 
variations  on  the  other,  as  sung  by  the  boatmen, 
were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  diffeience 
between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  "  Canta  alia 
Barcariola." 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  1'  arme  pietose,  e  '1  capitano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo, 

Molto  egli  opro  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  nel  glorioso  acquisto  ; 

E  in  van  1'  Inferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  e  in  vane 
S'  armo  d'  Asia,  e  di  Libia  il  popol  misto, 

Che  il  Ciel  gli  die  favore;  e  sotto  a  i  Santi 

Segni  ridusse  i  suoi  compag-ni  erranti. 

VENETIAN. 

L'  arme  pietose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 
E  de  Goffredo  la  immortal  braura     . 

Che  al  in  '1  ha  libera  co  strassia,  e  dogia 
Del  nostro  buon  Gesu  la  Sepoltura 

De  mczo  mondo  unito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 
Missier  Pluton  non  1'  ha  bu  mai  paura : 

Dio  1'  ha  agiuta,  e  '1  compagni  sparpagnai 

Tutti  '1  gh*  i  ha  messi  insieme  i  di  del  Dai, 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  tak* 
up  and  continue  a  stanza  of  their  once  fanviliu 
bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Child* 
Harold,  and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  rowed  to  the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  ol 
whom  was  a  carpenter,  and  the  other  a  gondolier. 
The  former  placed  himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  A  little  after  leaving  the 
quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the 
island.  They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the 
death  of  Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida ;  and 


Maroi  Antonii  Sabelll  d»  Veneue  Urtfc  titu  narraOo,  eui<  Ta  *in.  'J 
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did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but  the  Tuscan  verses.  | ing  up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  alwayj 
The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the  cleverer  of  to  leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequent- 
ihe  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his  ly  stood  still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the 
sompanion,  told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  I  other. 

original.  He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost;  "  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The 
three  hundred  stanzas,  but  had  not  spirits  (morbin  \  strong  declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  si  rieking 
was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  |  sound,  met  the  ear  from  far,  and  called  forth  the  at 
Yhat  he  already  knew:  a  m  in  must  have  idle  timejtention  ;  the  quickly  succeeding  transitions  which 
un  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said  the 'necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a  lower  tone, 
poor  fellow,  ''look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me;  I  am  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the  vocif- 


starving."  This  speech  was  more  affecting  than 
his  performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make 
attractive.  The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming, 
and  monotonous,  and  the  gondolier  behind  a- 


erations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the 
former  left  oiF,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more 
vehement  notes,  according  as  the  purport  of  the 


his  vi lice  bv  holding  his  hand  to  one   side  of  his  |  strophe    required.      The   sleepy    canals,   the   lofty 


mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which 
he  evidently  endeavored  to  restrain  ;  but  was  too 
rtru-n  interested  in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress. 
From  these  men  we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  con- 
En  ed  to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the 
cha  i\.  is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still 
seT  eral  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted 
'nth  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  per- 
formers to  row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Al- 
though the  verses  of  the  Jerusalem  are  no  longer 
casually  heard,  there  is  yet  much  music  upon  the 


Venetian  canals  ;  and  upon 
ers  who  are  not  near  or 


n  holyday 
informed 


buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shad 
ows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits 
hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  scene ;  and  amidst  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this 
wonderful  harmony. 

"  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle,  solitary  mari- 
ner, lying  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  ol 
these  canals,  waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare, 
the  tiresoineness  of  which  situation  is  somewhat 
alleviated 'by  the  songs  and  poetical  stories  he  has 
in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  as  loud  as  he 
can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around,  he  is,  as 
it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  -o 
noise  of  foot  passengers;  a  silent  gondola  glides 
now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the  splashings  of 
the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

"  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly 
unknown  to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately 
attach  the  two  strangers :  he  becomes  the  respon- 
sive echo  to  the  former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be 
heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other.  By  a  tacit  con 
vention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse ;  though  the 
;o:i'-(  should  last  the  whole  night  through,  tb(»  en 

taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no  more  than  two  j  tertain   themselves   without   fatigue:    the  hearers, 

who  are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the 


s,  those  strang- 
enough to  dis- 


tinguish the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the 
gondolas  still  resound  with  the  strains  of  Tasso. 
The  writer  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  must  excuse  his  being 
twice  quoted  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some 
phrases  a  little  too  ambitious  and  extravagant,  he 
has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable, 
description. 

"  In  Venice,  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long 
passages  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant 
them  with  a  peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent 
seems  at  present  on  the  decline  :  —  at  least,  after 


pan 

persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a  passage 
from  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry 
once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  from  Tasso,  in  the 
manner,  as  he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

'*  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternate- 
ly sing  the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  event- 
ually by  Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed  ;  it 
has  properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort 
of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo  and  the  canto 
Sgurato  ;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by  recitativical 
Jeclamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and  course, 
by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

"[entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight:  one  singer 
placed  himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  St.  Ge«-igio.  Une  begin  the  song; 
when  he  had  ended  his  .strophe,  the  other  took  up 
the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song  alternately. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  invari- 
ably returned,  but,  according  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another 
note,  and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the 
whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

•'  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse 
and  screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all 
rude  uncivilized  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of 
•heir  singing  in  the  force  of  their  voice :  one  seem- 
ed desirous  of  conquering  the  other  by  the  strength 
of  his  lim^s  ;  ;\«nl  so  far  from  receiving  delight  from 
this  scene, (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the  grn- 
dola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

"  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this 
circumstance,  being  very  desirous  fo  keep  up  the 
credit  of  his  countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  sing- 
ing was  very  delightful  when  heard  at  a  distance. 
Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one 
?f  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the  other  went 
to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They  now 
oegan  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walk- 


amusement. 

"  This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great 
distance,  and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it 
only  fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remote- 
ness. It  is  plaintive  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound, 
and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from 
tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was  not  a 
very  delicately  organi/ed  person,  said  quite  unex- 
pectedly :  '  e  aingolare  come  qnel  canto  intenerisce, 
e  molto  pin  quando  lo  cantano  mcglio.' 
,  "  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  lonar 
row  of  islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Lagouns,*  particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme 
districts  of  Malumorco  and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like 
manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similai 
tunes. 

"They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  tun 
fishing  out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the 
evenings,-  and  vociferate  these  songs,  and  continue 
to  do  so  with  great  violence,  till  each  of  them  car 
distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own  husband  at  » 
ili-.l-ince."  f 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  at.' 
classes  of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tunefuJ 
sons  of  Italy.  The  city  itself  can  occasionally  fur- 
nish respectable  audiences  for  two  and  even  three 
opera-houses  at  a  time ;  and  there  are  few  events  ic 
private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  a  printed  and  cir- 
culated sonnet.  Does  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  take 
his  decree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maiden  ser 
mon,  has  a  surgeon  performed  an  opeiation,  would 
a  harlequin  announce  his  departure  or  his  benefit, 
are  you  to  be  congratulated  on  a  marriage,  or  a 


•  Th<-  writer  m<";\iit  Lido,  whi^h  '*  not  a  IOB g  row  of  isbmu,  Nit  •*  1004 
Ulu.'l:  /Ufa,  the  shore. 

t  Curioeoii'ii  ol  Liu>rt.'.ure,  >ol.  B  p.  IX,  edit  1807;  a'  f  Appewdii  nrfv 
to  Black'i  Life  of  TUMI. 
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birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Muses. are  invoked  to  fur- 
nisl,  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the  individ- 
ual triumphs  blaze  abroad  in  virgin  white  or  part) 
3oi'>r'Hl  placards  on  half  the  corners  of  the  capital 
The  last  curte.sy  of  a  favorite  "  prima  donna"  brings 
down  a  shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from  those 
upper  regions,  from  which,  in  our  theatres,  nothing 
but  cupids  and  snow-storms  are  accustomed  to  de- 
scend. There  is  a  poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a  Venetian, 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with  those 
surprises  and  changes  so  recommendable  to  fiction, 
jut  so  different  from  the  sober  monotony  of  north- 
irn  existence;  amusements  are  raised  into  duties, 
duties  are  softened  into  amusements,  and  every  ob- 
ject being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part  of 
the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed 
with  the  same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assidu- 
ity. The  Venetian  gazette  constantly  closes  its 
columns  with  the  following  triple  advertisement. 

Charade. 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the 
ehureh  of  St. 


Theatres. 

St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters. 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recoHected  what  the  Catholics  bel'cve 
their  consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  worthy  of  a  more  respectable  niche  than  between 
poetry  and  the  play-house. 

4. 

^Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he. 

Stanza  x.  line  -5. 

The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Bnvsidas  to  the 
strangers  who  praised  the  memory  of  her  son. 


•Q.UATUOR  •  EQUORt'M  •  8IGNA  A  •  '  VENETIS  •  Bl 
ZANTIO  '  CAPTA  •  AD  TEMP  '  D  '  MAR  '  A  '  R  •  8 
MCCIV  '  POSITA  '  QU.'E  '  IIUSTILIS  '  CUPIDITA8  '  A 
MDCCIIIC  '  ABSTULEKAT  •  FKAMC  '  I  '  IMP  '  PACI9  ' 
ORBI  •  DAT^J  •  TROPHTKUM  •  A  •  MDCCCX\  •  VICTOE 
REurxrr. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin,  but  it  may  b« 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Ven- 
etians in  transporting  the  horses  from  Constantino- 
|  pie  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  car- 
rying them  to  Paris,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have 
objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  ol 
a  metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a  refer- 
ence to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religica. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pacification  of  the  world  can 
excuse  such  a  solecism. 


The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns— 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt. 
Stanza  xii.  lines  1  and  2. 

After  many  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ital- 
ians entirely  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  ar  d  as  fruitless  attempts  of  the  emperor  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  throughout  the  wholn 
of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody  struggles  of 
four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a 
treaty  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Barbarossa,  and  the  for- 
mer having  received  a  safe  conduct,  had  already  ar- 
rived at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  company  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the  consuls 
of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  how- 
ever, many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days 
the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  Emperor 
had  arrived  at  Chioza,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  the 
capital.  The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  and  in- 
sisted upon  immediately  conducting  him  to  the  city. 
The'Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  departed  towards 


5. 

St.  Ma"k  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand', Stanza  xi.  line  5. 


Treviso.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehensive  of 
some  disaster  if  Frederic  shcmld  suddenly  advance 
upon  him.  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and 
address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Several  em- 
bassies passed  between  Chioza  and  the  capital,  until, 
at  last,  the  Emperor  relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pre- 
The  lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  tensions,  "laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  and  put 


Invalides  but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw 
that  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  other  foot.  The 
horses  also  are  returned  to  the  ill-chosen  spot 
whence  they  set  out,  and  are,  as  before,  half  hidden 
under  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's  church. 

Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been 


on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb."* 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177, 
six  Venetian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great 
pomp,  from  Chioza  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile 
from  Venice.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  the  Sif-ilian  ambassadors,  and  by 


satisfactorily  explored.     The  decisions  and  doubts  |the  envoys    of "  Lombard)',   whom   he  had   recalled 
of  Eriz/o  and  Zanetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Le- 1  from     the     majn     land,     together     with     a     great 


opold  Cicognara,' would  have  given  them  a  Roman 
extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not  more  ancient  than 
the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel  stepped  in 
to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own  treas- 
ares,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever, 
the  pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  pro- 
duction.* Mr.  Mustoxidi  has  not  been  left  without 
a  reply  ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  received  no  answer.  It 
should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevocably  Chian, 

tnd  were  transferred  -to  Constantinople  by  Theodo-  ,„      

%»ius.  Lapidary  writing  is  a  favorite  play  of  the .  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at 'the  quay  oi 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than  the  Piazetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bish- 
one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best|OpS  an(j  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  theii 
specimens  of  Bodoni's  typography  is  a  respectable ;  crosses  and  their  standards,  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
volume  of  inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pac-  ccssjOn  before  him  to  the  church  oi'  Saint  Mark. 
ciaudi.  Several  were  prepared  for  the  recovered  Alexander  was  'seated  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not  selected,  basilica,  attended  bv  his  bishops  and  cardinals,  by 

when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold  let- 

ters  above  the  cathedral  porch. 


concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  patri 
archal  palace  to  St.  Mark's  church,  and  solemnly 
absolved  the  Emperor  and  his  partisans  from  the 
excommunication  pronounced  against  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic 
adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great 
suite  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the 
galleys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic,  rowed  hin  in 
state  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital,  /he 


•  8m  qiuittro  cuvilli  u<-l 
inure*  Mu«uxidi  Corcnwa 


«t  quando  rult  inmiliter  incliii;il,  k-o 

Jtiuilica  di  B.  Marco  in  Veneaa.    Lcttera  di   uwtudinem  indi.it."     Roiuualdi  Sale 
.'adua  per  Bettouie  eoiapag.  .  .  Ibl6.  ,  Ittl.  Tom.  VII.  (..  2». 


te  co,  qni  corda  prmeipum  licut  vul 
itaiii  C'hronicon.  apud  Script.  Rtr 
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Ihe  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and 
ftibhops  of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and 
cloth  3 J  m  their  church  robes.  Frederic  ap- 
pro&  hed —  '  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  venerating 
the  Ahu-gMy  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  hi-1  imperial -dignity,  and  throwing  off  his 
mantle,  r.e  pu'strated  himself  at  full  length  at  the 
feet  uf  -he  F  )pe.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  raised  1  ira  benignantly  from  the  ground, 
kissed  u'.m,  blessed  him  ;  and  immediately  the 
Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  "We 
praise  thee,  O  Lord.'  The  Emperor  then  taking 
the  Pope  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church, 
and  having  received  his  benediction,  returned  to  the 
ducal  palace."  *  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was 
repeated  the  lext  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the 
request  of  Frtderic,  said  mass  at  St.  Mark's.  The 
Emperor  agaia  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 
taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  ueryer,  driv- 
ing the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pon- 
tiff to  the  alUr.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gos- 
pel, preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  put 
himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
ing ;  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his 
attention,  for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  commanded  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileja  to  translate  the  Latin  discourse  into  the 
German  tongue.  The  creed  was  then  chanted. 
Frederic  made  his  oblation  and  kissed  the  Pope's 
feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the  hand  to 
his  white  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not 
the  Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  per- 
formance and  affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his 
benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account 
left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  wh.i  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  confirmed  by 
every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth. 
BO  minute  a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty as  well  as  of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lom- 
bardy owed  to  it  the  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  Alexander  had  reason  to  thank  the 
Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed  old 
man,  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign.f 

7. 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  ! 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 
Stanza  xii.  lines  8  and  9. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the 
Highlander,  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  !  Henry 
Dandolo,  when  elected  Doge,  in  1102,  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age.  When  he  commanded  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  he  was  con- 
sequently ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he 
annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Romania,  J  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
called,  to  the  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Ven- 
etian Doge.  The  three-eighths  of  this  empire  were 
preserved  in  the  diplomas  until  the  dukedom  of  Gi- 
ovanni Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the  above  desig- 
nation in  the  year  1357.$ 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  per- 
icn :  two  ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were 


•  iM.p.  231. 

t  See  U.e  atore  ited  Romualil  of  Saleruo.  In  a  >econd  sermon  which 
Akxii.'er  preached  on  tfce  ftnt  day  of  August,  before  the  Emperor,  Ir? 
tornparrd  Fn-ileri;  u  the  prxligal  «on,  and  hiiwlf  to  the  forgiving  father. 

t  M:.  UilJjon  iiai  omitted  the  important  a,  and  has  written  itimuni 
iu'»;ul  of  Romania.  Dcci.ne  and  Fall,  eap.  Ixi.  note  9.  But  the  title 
•cqiiifj  1>v  Dandoio  ntns  tnui  in  the  chronicle  ol his  namesake,  the  Doge 
Andrew  D.nidulu.  Ducali  liluto  addi-lit,  "  Quarto  partu  el  dimidia  latin* 
Imperil  Romania."  And.  D.:nd  Chronicon.  op.  iii.  pars  xmvii.  ap. 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  page  331  And  the  Romania:  in  ^served  in  the 
•ubsequ-nt  acts  of  the  Dogvs.  Indeed  the  continental  possessions  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  Kur<ip<-  were  then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Romania, 
»nd  that  appellation  is  stir,  seen  In  the  mapi  of  Turkey  as  applied  to  Thrace. 

«  &•«  the  .^ntinWon  of  Dandolo's  Chronicle,  ibid,  page  49&.  Mr. 
atbbon  appears  not  to  include  Dolfino,  following  Sanudo,  who  «sy»,  ••  i; 
fual  Hlolo  n  uto  J.n  -d  Doge  Giovanni  Dojhto.  See  Vise  de'  D-jchi  di 
>r«ncu.  ap.  Script.  Uuj.  Ital.  torn  xxii.  530.  841. 


tied  together,  and  a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down 
from  their  higher  yards  to  the  walls  The  Doge  was 
one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the  city.  Then  was 
completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Erythraean  sibyl.  "  A  gathering  t  igether  of  the 
powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  tne 
Adriatic,  under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the 
goat — they  shall  profane  Byzantium — they  shall 
blacken  her  buildings — her  spoils  shall  be  dispersed; 
a  new  goat  shall  bleat,  until  they  have  measured 
out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches,  and  a 
half."* 

Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1205.  nav 
ing  reigned  thirteen  years,  six.  months,  and  five 
days,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Scphia, 
at  Constantinople.  Strangely  enough  it  must  sound . 
that  the  name  of  the  rebel  apothecary  who  received 
the  Doge's  sword,  and  annihilated  the  ancient  gov 
eminent,  in  17^6-7,  was  Dandolo. 


But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  f 
Are  they  not  bridled  1 

Stanza  xiii.  lines  3  and  4. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the 
taking  of  Chioza  on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by 
the  united  armament  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco 
da  Carrara,  Signer  of  Padua,  the  Venetians  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy  was 
seat  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased, 
and  leave  to  Venice  only  he?  independence.  The 
Prince  of  Padua  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  pro- 
posals, but  the  Genoese,  who  after  the  Victory  at 
Pola,  had  shouted  "  to  Venice,  to*  Venice,  and  long 
live  St.  George,"  determined  to  annihilate  their 
rival,  and  Peter  Doria,  their  commander  in  chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants  :  "  On  God's 
faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace 
from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune 
of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those 
unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of 
your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  fcave  bridled 
them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  the  pleas  • 
ure  of  us  and  of  your  comnnme.  As  for  these  my  broth 
ers  of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give 
up  to  us,  I  will  not  have  them  :  take  them  back  ;  for, 
in  a  few  days  hence,  I  shall  come  and  let  them  out 
of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others. "f 
In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as  Mala- 
mocco.  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their 
own  danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave 
courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  ef 
forts,  and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of  them 
carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.  Vettor  Pi 
sani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.  Th* 
Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to 
Chioza  in  October;  but  they  again  threatened  Ven- 
ice, which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  thii 
time,  the  1st  of  January,  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno, 
who  had  been  cruising  on  the  Genoese  coast  with 
fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians  were  now  strong 
enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Doria  was  killed 
on  the  22d  of  January  by  a  stone  bullet  one  hut: 
dred  and  ninety-five  pounds  weight,  disci*  . 
from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan.  Chioza  wa* 
then  closely  invested:  five  thousand  auxiliaries, 
among  whom  were  some  English  Condottieri,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Vene- 


"  Fiet  potentium  in  Of/uis  Adriaticis  Ci)nfre$atio,  crgco  pra<°.'jce,  Uir 
ambigent,  Byzantium  prophanabunt,  ffdiftcia  ffenigraounl ;  ejXj'M 
dispergentur,  Hircua  noous  Mobil  uttjue  dum  1J  V  pedet  et  I X  pollket, 
et  aemig  prtimejisurrUi  discurrant."  [Chionicun,  ii'iil.  pu\;  xxxiv.] 

t  "  Alia  fe  di  IJio,  Signori  Veneziam,  no.'i  haoertle  uiai  jjdcf  dal  -S1| 
nore  di  Pcutotia.,  ne  dal  nostro  commune  di  CfenoLW,  *v  jirimicrari',?ntt  n-j» 
mettemo  le  briglie  a  quetii  oostri  cavalli  ifrenati,  die  sono  »u  la  Rera  dit 
Voslro  Euangeluta.  S.  Marco.  Imbrenati  che  3*  l.aoremo,  or  /arena 
stare  in  buona.  pace.  E  ijuestn  e  la.intenzione  noslra,  t  del  vosti  o  rovin.i.»t 
Queiti  mieifratelli  Genevvei  che  havete  ineruiti  0011  voi  per  ihmuirci,  now  t 
aoytio  ',  riiuanetegii  in  dietro  jierche  io  inteniJa  da  qui  t:  pochi  gutrm  vemr 
fli  a  rucuoter,  dalle  lottre  pngioni,  t  loro  e  gli  allri." 
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Hans.  The  Genoese  in  their  turn,  prayed  for  con- 
ditions, but  none  were  granted,  until,  at  last,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
;380,  the  Doge  Contarini  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Chioza.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen 
galleys,  many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all 
the  ammunition  and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedi- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inexorable  answer  of  Doria, 
would  have  gladly  reduced  their  dominion  to  the 
city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these  transactions 
is  found  in  a  work  called  the  War  of  Chioza,  written 
by  Daniel  Chinazzb,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  time.* 

9. 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion." 

Stanza  xiv.  line  3. 

P,am  tke  Lion — that  is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  standard  of  the  republic,  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  Pantaloon — Piantelone,  Pantaleon,  Pan- 
taloon. 

10. 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthralls. 

Stanza  xv.  lines  7  and  8. 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years 
ago,  it  was  no  more  than  about  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand,  and  it  diminishes  daily.  The  com- 
merce and  the  official  employments,  which  were  to 
be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grandeur, 
have  botn  expired. t  Most  of  the  patrician  man- 
sions are  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear, 
had  not  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition 
of  seventy-two,  during  the  last  two  years,  expressly 
forbidden  this  sad  resource  of  poverty.  Many  rem- 
nants of  the  Venetian  nobility  are  now  scattered 
and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  whose  palladian  palaces  have 
sunk,  or  are  sinking  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the 
"  gentiliiomo  Veiieto,"  the  name  is  still  known, 
and  that  is  all.  He  is  but^the  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  but  he  is  polite  and  kind.  It  surely  may.be 
pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  querulous.  Whatever  may 
Have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic,  and  although 
the  natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be  thought  by 
foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  inor- 

•  tality,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the 
Venetians  themselves.     At  no  time  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  republic  so  unanimous  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when 
it  was  for  the  lust  time  unfurled  ;  and  the  cowardice 
and  the  treachery  of  the  few  patricians  who  recom- 
mended the  fatal  neutrality  were  confined  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  traitors  themselves.  The  present  race  cab- 
not  be  thjught  to  regret  the  lossof  their  aristocrat- 
ical  forms,  and  too  despotic  government;  they  think 
only  on   their  vanished  independence.     They  pine 
away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject  sus- 
pend for  a  moment  their  gay  good  Rumor.     Venice 
may  be  said  in  the  \(-ords  of  the  Scripture,  "  to  die 
daily ;  "  and  so  general  and  so  apparent  is   the  de- 
cline, as  to  become  painful  to  a  stranger,  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  expiring  as  it 
i?ere  before  his  eyes.  So  artificial  a  creation,  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  iiito  life  and  sup- 
ported its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and 
sink  more  rapidly  t1  :.n  it  rose.     The  abhorrence  of 
slavery  which  drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has, 
since  their  disaster,  forced  them  to  the  land,  where 
they  may  be  at  least  overlooked  amongst  the  crowd 

*  of    dependants,    and   not  .present   the   humiliating! 


spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with  recent 
chains.  Their  liveliness,  their  affability,  and  that 
happy  indifference  which  constitution  alone  can 
give,  for  philosophy  aspires  to  it  in  vain,  have  not 
sunk  under  circumstances;  but  many  peculiarities 
of  costume  and  manner  have  by  degrees  been  lost, 
and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  common  to  all  Italians 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  persuaded  to 
parade  their  insignificance.  Th;*t  splendor  which 
was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  then  sub- 
jection. They  retired  from  the  space  which  they 
had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizei.s ; 
their  continuance  of  which  would  have  been  a  f/mp- 
torn  of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those  who 
suffered  by  the  common  misfortune.  Those  whc 
remained  in  the  degraded  capital  might  be  said 
rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed  power, 
than  to  live  in  them.  The  reflection,  "  who  and 
what  enthralls,"  will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from 
one  who  is,  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the 
conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus 
much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, any  masters  must  be  an  object  of  de- 
testation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that  this 
unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected 
before  Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her 
choked  canals. 

11. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse  ! 

Stanx<t  xvi.  line  3. 
The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Nicias 

12. 

And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art 
Stanza  xviii.  line  5. 

Venice  Preserved ;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  the 
Ghostseer,  or  Armenian  ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice ; 
r>*u,.n«  » 


Othello. 


13. 


But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks. 

Stanza  xx.  lines  1  and  2. 

Tannen  is  the  plural  of  tanne,  a  species  of  fir  pe 
culiar  to  the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky 
parts,  where,  scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourish- 
ment can  be  found.  Oik  these  spots  it  grows  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  other  mountain  tree. 

14. 

A  sirtgle  star  in  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven. 

Stanza  xxviii.  lines  1  and  2. 

The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or 
exaggerated  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Orien- 
tal or  an  Italian  sky,  yet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly 
sufficient  delineation  of  an  August  evening  (the 
eighteenth)  as  contemplated  in  one  of  many  ridea 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  near  La  Mira. 


Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  team,  he  gave  himself  to  fa.ne, 
Stanza  xxx.  lines  8  and  9. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman, 
we  now  know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his 
sneers  can  no  longer  instruct  or  amuse. f  We  mast 
not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs  are  as 
much  a  romance  as  Beli.&d.rius  or  the  Incas,  although 


•  "Chronaca  delia  gu'jrra  dl  Chozac,"  ftc.  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  torn,  xv 
ff.  899  to  ,$04. 

f  "  Noiinnllnniiu  6  nobiliwte  tmmensr  sum  opt,  adeo  ut  via  wsliinari 
lonint :  id  qno'l  trihus  e  rebui  i.ritnr,  parsimonia,  conimercio,  .ilijue  riz 
»n<«u:i>entis,  qnie  e  Repiih.  pi-rcipiunt,  qn.-e  hanc  ob  caiiaam  diutur..a  fore 
Principatibuj  Italic,  Trucutm  edit.  1631. 


•  See  an  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  <f 
Petrarch ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  an  Historica!  Hypothesis  of  the  Abbe  de 
Sadi- :  the  first  appeared  about  the  year  1784 ;  the  other  is  inserted  in  thl  , 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  «n« 
both  hi<  v  been  incorporated  into  n  work,  published  under  the  ftnt  title  hi 
Ballantvn-  l  1810. 

t  Memuirrj  pour  la  Vie  di  Pe'raraue. 
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we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Beattie,  a  great  name,  but  a 
Httle  authority.*  His  "labor  '  has  not  been  in 
rain,  notwithstanding  his  "love"  has,  like  most 
Other  passions,  made  him  ridiculous. f  The  hypoth- 
esis which  overpowered  the  struggling  Italians,  and 
carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its  current,  is 
*ui»  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can  be 
never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and 
therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic 
air.  will  not  give  place  to  the  reestablished  ancient 
prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the 
country.  The  fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets 
of  Cabritros,  may  resume  their  pretensions,  and  the 
exploded  de  la  Bastie  again  be  heard  with  compla- 
cency. The  hypothesis  of  the  Abbe  had  no  stronger 
props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and 
the  manuscript  note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now 
in  the  Ambrosial  library.  If  these  proofs  were  both 
incontestable,  the  poetry  was  written,  the  medal 
composed,  cast,  and  deposited  within  the  space  of 
twelve  hours  :  and  these  deliberate  duties  were  per- 
formed round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the 
plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of 
her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too 
decisive :  they  prove  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery. 
Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  be  a 
falsification.  The  Abbe  cites  both  as  incontestably 
true  ;  the  consequent  deduction  is  inevitable — they 
ore  both  evidently  false. J 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a 
haughty  virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  pr-utlfni 
wife,  who  honored  Avignon  by  making  that  town 
the  theatre  of  an  honest  French  passion,  and  played 


and    perverse,   that    it    absorbed    him    ^,'ite    and 
mastered  his  heart.* 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed 
for  the  culpability  of  his  wishes ;  for  the  Abbe  de 
Sade  himself,  who  certainly  would  not  have  been 
scrupulously  delicate  if  he  could  have  proved  his 
descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura,  is  forced 
into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grandmother. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy 
of  his  pursuit.  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  pos- 
terity, that,  when  arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he 
not  only  had  in  horror,  but  had  lost  all  recollection 
and  image  of  any  "  irregularity."t  But  the  birth 
of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned  eaiii.?i 
than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  mrnicry 
or  the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him, 
when  he  forgot  or  was  guilty  of  this  slip.  J  The 
weakest  argument  for  the  purity  :c  this  love  has 
been  drawn  from  the  permanence  Df  effects,  which 
survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  reflection 
of  Mr.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  i» 
one  of  those  which  everybody  applauds,  and  every 
body  finds  not  to  be  true,  the  moment  he  examines 
his  own  breast  or  the  record  of  human  feelinp.§ 
Such  apothegms  can  do  nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for 
the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very  weak 
and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even  a 
little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage  can- 
not be  edified  with  anything  but  truth.  What  is 
called  vindicating  the  honor  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  is  the  most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstructiva 
of  all  writing ;  although  it  will  always  meet  with 
more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  ia 
attributed  to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a 


off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her  little  ittachim-ry  of  j  great  man  to  the  common  standard  of  humanity 
alternate  favors  and  refusals  §  upon  the  first  poet :  It  is,  a_fter  all,  not  unlikely,  that  our  historian  was 
of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a  right  in  retaining  his  favorite  hypothetic  salvo, 


female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  chil- 
dren upon  the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation, 
and  the  decision  of  a  librarian. ||  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was 
not  platonic.  The  happiness  which  he  prayed  to 
possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind,H  and  something  so  very  real  as  a 
marriage  project,  with  one  who  has  been  it41y 
called  a  shadowy  nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detprtec. 
in  at  least  six  places  of  his  own  sonnets.**  The 
love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  platonic  nor  poetical ; 
and  if  in  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it 
"amore  veementeissimo  ma  unico  ed  onesto,"  lie 
confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  it  was  guilty 


•  [jfe  ot  E«altie,  by  Sir  W.  Fortes,  t.  ii.  p.  106. 
1    Mr.  Uitiioi,  cdl.-d   his  memoirs  "o  labor  of  toot,"  'See  Decline 
Fall,  cap.  Ixx.  note-  1,)  .ui.l  followed  him  will,  c,mfid<-na-  and  delimit. 


Tin 


tompil-r  of  a  very  voluminous  work  must  take  much  criticism  upon  trust; 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  done  «o,  thor<rh  not  as  readily  as  sum'.'  other  authors. 

J  The  sonne'.  I  ml  lefi're  aw-aic-ed  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 
See  til  left.-/  .-  VVhartun  in  1783. 

J  "Paree  a  it  manege,  cette  alternative  de  favours  et  de  riyueurs  Men 
ni:-.ip4r,  un;  '•mine  ttmdre  et  sage  amuse  pendant  v'm^  et  an  ans,  le  plus 
fri^;  jodte  de  son  siecle,  sans  faire  la  nu.l-itlre  briche  k  son  honeur." 
MeV;.  poiirla  Vie  de  Peir  in-,u.-,  Preface  »ax  Fmr.gata.  The  Italian  editor 
•f  me  Luiidt.ii  edition  oi  Pcti.vrch,  who  has  transiated  Ixwd  Wootlhouselee, 
nouers  the  "  femme  tendre  et  say,"  "raffinata  aot'ta."  RiHessioni- 
toumio  a  nmdonna  L.uir.i,  p.  234,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1811. 

|  In  a  dialogue  with  St.  AugiKtin,  Petrarch  has  described  Laura  as  having 
l,  body  exhausted  with  repeated  ptuta.  The  old  editors  read  an.!  piintiKl 
ptrlur'r&.-nilMi  ;  but  Mr.  Capperonier,  librarian  to  the  French  king  11:  1762, 
who  saw  le  M.S.  in  th-  P.iris  Ittiriry,  made  an  attestation  that  'onluet 
nt'on  'knt  lire,  partubus  exhaustum."  De  Sade  join--d  th'-  names  ,,i 
Wewrs.  Eoudot,  and  B.jol  with  Mr.  Capperonu-r,  ai  1  in  the  whole  discussion 
O>  tills  ptubs,  showed  hims-lt  a  downright  literary  x>gne.  See  Rill  -siioui, 
lc.,  p.  267.  Thomas  Aquino  is  called  in  to  settle  whether  Petrarch's  mi»- 
Ireaa  was  a  •fyute  maul  or  a  continent  wif». 

If  "  Pigmalion,  quanto  lodar  (i  del 


Dell' 

N'  Rvesti  f|<iel  ch'  i'  sol 
Sonnetto  58  <iuarvio  i 
Le  Kin*,  IK.  par  i 
*•  SM  Riflesiioni,  ate.,  p  1W1. 
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volte 
vorp'i." 

fe  a  Simon  V  fiito  concetto. 
g  189,  edit.  Veu.  1756. 


which  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves 
the  honor  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch 

16. 
They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died. 

Stanza  xxxj.  line  1. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  .unsuccessful  atiempt  to  visit  Urban 
V.  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1370,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  celebrated  visit  to  Venice,  in  company 
with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he  appears  to 
have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  in  a  state  >f  continual 
languor,  and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  19th,  in 
the  year  1874,  was  found  dead  in  his  library  chair, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The  chair  is 
still  shown  among  the  precious  relic%  of  Arqua, 
which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  has 
been  attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great 
man  from  the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  au- 
thenticity than  the  Shaksperian  memorials  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon. 

Arqua  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pro- 
nunciation, although  the  analogy  of  the  English 
language  has  been  observed  in  the  verse),  is  twelve 
miles  from  Padua,  and  about  three  miles  on  tke 
right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  in  the  bosom  ~l 


•  "  (tiiella  rea  e  perversa  passione  ehe  solo  tuUo  ml  occupava  e  mi  rognav* 
rel  euore." 

t  Arion  Hithoneila,  are  hit  words. 

J  "  A  qticstu  conl'cssione  cosi  sincere  diede  forse  occasione  una  nuova  cad 
uta  ch'  ei  f.  ce."  Tir.ibmchi,  Sioria,  §  c.  torn.  v.  lib.  iv.  par.  :i.  paj?.  4>J. 

5  "  //  n'y  a  gne  la  uertu  leule  ijui  lait  cajxiblt  rU  fairt  del  imjirtittoM 
jue  la.  mart  n'etface  pru."  M.  tie  Bimard,  Baron  de  la  B.wie,  in  tl«:  Men» 
oires  de  I'Anideinie  ties  Inscriptions  et  Bellv,  Lettres  for  17  ^  and  1751.  Set 
also  KitVssiuni.  &c.,  p.  2»5. 

U  "  And  If  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  w«  inexorable,  he  enjoyed 
and  might  boa*  of  enjoying  the  nymph  of  p«try."  Decline  ind  Pali.  ca» 
l*i.  p.  1X7,  vol.  iii.  act.  Perhaps  the  \f  »  Iwre  meant  f 
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the  Eufjanean  hills.     After*  walk     /twenty  min- 1  society,  and  was  only  snatched  from  his  intended 
utes  across  a  flat,  well -wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  sepulture  in  their  church  by  9.  foreign  death.    Anoth- 


er tablet  with  a  bust  has  been  erected  to  him  a1 
Puvia,  on  account  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn 
of  1368  in  that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossano, 
The  political  condition  which  has  for  ages  pre- 
cluded the  Italians  from  the  criticism  of  the  living, 
has  concentrated  their  attention  to  tLc  illustration 
of  the  dead. 

17. 
Or,  it  may  be,  with  cle?nons. 

Stanza  xxxiv.  lint  ^ 

The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  '•.  e  with 
demons  as  with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  Jnose 
the  wilderness  for  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour 
And  our  unsullied  John  Locke  preferred  the  pres- 
ence of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 

18. 

In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire; 
And  Boueau,  whose  rash  envy,  &:<•. 

Stanza  yxxviii.  lines  6  and  7. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  depreciates 
Tasso,  may  serve  as  well  as  an£  other  specimen  to 
justify  the  opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  French 


A  Malerbe  i 
Et  le  clinqu! 


Racan,  prefere  Tbeophile, 

nt  du  Taase  a  lout  1'or  cle  Virile. 

Sat.  U.  ycra.  178. 


a  little  blue  lake,  clear,  but  fathomless,  and  to  the 
foot  of  a  succession  of  acclivities  and  hills,  clothed 
with  vineyards  imd  orchards,  rich  with  fir  and  pome- 
granate trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit  shrub.  From 
the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the  hills, 
and  the  church  of  Arqua  is  soon  seen  between  a 
cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other, 
and  nearly  enclose  the  village.  The  houses  are 
scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits  ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
kittle  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  com- 
manding a  view  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in 
the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide 
plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and 
willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of 
vines,  tall  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and 
the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner  than  in  the  plains 
of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised 
on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved 
from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands 
conspicuously  alone,  but  will  be  soon  overshadowed 
by  four  lately  planted  laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain, 
for  here  every  thing  is  Petrarch's,  springs  and  ex- 
pands itself  benextn  an  artificial  arch,  a  little  below 
the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in  the  driest 
season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  Eugaueaii  hills.  It  would  be  more 
attractive,  were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with 
hornets  and  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could 
assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch  and  Archilochus. 
The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared  these  se- 
questered valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted 
not  by  hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure,  and  one  of 
the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Forehtine  through  a  rent 
which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten, 
but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  Arqua  being  asked  who  Petrarch 
was,  replied,  "  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage 
knew  all  about  him,  but  that  he  only  knew  that " 
was  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
Petrarch  never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had 
once  quitted  it  when  a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass 
through  Florence  on  his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350,  and  remained 
there  iong  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
its  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A  Florentine 
gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for 
his  native  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial 
error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  en- 
gaging simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been  so 
frequently  recognized  as  the  surest,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  an  indispensable  trait  of  superior  ge- 
nius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxious- 
ly traced  and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he 
lodged  is  shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of 
Arezzo,  in  order  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy 
between  their  city  and  the  neighboring  Ancisa. 
where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  seven  months  old,  ^lera  mn"^  he"  noh'3  f1*'' 

,,.,,.  *   Ls  Vita  del  Tns«o,  lib.  in.  p.  2W.  torn.  it.  edit.  Bergamo.  \79f. 

ttnd  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  design  at-     t  Hji>.oin,  de  ,,Aeild(5mie  FVM^depuMMBju.iu'ilW^p.rma 
ed  by  along  inscription  the  spot  where  their  great  d.Ouret ,  P.  isi  .edit.  Amsterdam,  nx.  »MaB,eu«uii«,  Tenant  ii'«mtB<|o' 

fellow  citizen  was  born.     A  tablet  has  been  raised  to  '  »  feft,  de  »e«  taleni,  j'auroia  montre  que  le  Ixm  sens  n'eat  IMS  toujonn  ce  qc 
him  in  Parma,  in    the    Chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at    the   domim  chez  lui,"  p.  182.    Boil«iu  said  he  had  not  changul  his  opinion: 

cathedral, t  because  he  was  an  archdeacon  of  th at  ;"J'enai«  pen  change  dit-n,"  &c.,  p.  isi. 

j      J  LaManiere  de  liit>n  Penger  dans  les  ouvrages  de  I'esprh.  src.  dial.  p.  89. 


The  biographer  Serassi,*  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
reputation  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet, 
is  eager  to  observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  ex- 
plained away  this  censure,  and  subsequently  allowed 
the  author  of  the  Jerusalem  to  be  a  "  genius,  sub- 
lime, vast,  and  happily  born  from  the  higher  flights 
of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  add,  that  the  recanta- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine  the 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.f  The  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  by  Bohours|  is  re- 
corded only  to  the  confusion  of  the  critic,  whose 
pn'/'/iodia  the  Italian  makes  no  effort  to  discover, 
and  would  not  perhaps  accept.  As  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  the 
Cruscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from  all 
competition  with  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Pulci, 
the  disgrace  of  such  opposition  must  also  in  some 
measure  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alfonso,  and  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  For  Leonard  Salviati,  trie  princi 
pal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  waa 


Parentibos  pr3X.!aris  genera  peruitiqiio 

Ethici'S  Christiana;  scriptori  eixmio 

KUIIUIIIK  linguae  restituiori 

Etrusue  priucipi 

Africa  ob  carmen  hac  in  urbe  peracnim  regions 
S.  P.  Q.    R.  laurea  donate 

Taut:  Viri. 
Juvenilium  juvtmis  serJUum  senei 

Sludiowissimiu. 

Comes  Nicolaus  Canonicuj  Cicogoann 
Mannorea  proxinm  ant  excitaux. 

Ibique  conduo 

Div*  Jammriae  cruento  corpore 
H.  M.  P. 
Suffectum 

Bed  infra  meritnin  Frandsci  tepulchro 

tiumnui  hac  in  <ede  elferri  mainlands 

Si  Parma-  occumberet 


axito 


KeiOT.rU,  tc.    si 


.  Italy,  p.  95,  note,  'M  edit. 

t  D.  0.  M. 

FrancHca  Petrarcha 

Pumeiui  Arctudiacooo. 


!  edit.  1692.     Philanthei  is'  for  Tasso,  mid  says,  in  th-  •••  ts-i, 
be»ux  espritsqne  I'ltalie  a  porttis,  le  Tas*:  ?«t  p^m-ein    :Hni 
plus  noblement."     But  Honours  seems  to  speak  in  E  ulcxiu,  «rh 
the  absurd  comparison  :  "  Faites  valoire  te  T.usso  sun  qu'il   vr. 

I  m'en  tiena  pour  moi  a  Virgile,"  £c.    I1'*   p.  '02. 


ii  pensc  M 
dows  win 
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there  can  be  ao  doubt,*  influenced  by  a  hope  to  ac- 
quire the  favor  of  the  House  of  Este;  ;m  object 
which  he  thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  reputa- 
tion of  j.  native  poet  at  the  expense  of  a  rival,  then 
a  prisoner  of  state.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Sal- 
viati  must  serve  to  show  the  cotemporary  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment ;  and 
will  rill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  the 
tyrant  jailer.f  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso 
was  not  dissappointed  in  the  reception  given  to  his 
criticism ;  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  Ferr.ara, 
where  having  endeavored  to  heighten  his  claims  to 
favor  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  of  his  sovereign,! 
he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  expired  m  neglected 
poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruscans  was 
Drought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy  ;  and  if  the  academy  owed 
its  rirst  renown  to  having  almost  opened  with  such 
a  parodox,$  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  care  of  his  reputatimi  alleviated  rather  than  ag- 
ifraTated  the  imprisonment  of  the  injured  poet. 
The  defence  of  his  father  and  of  himself,  for  both 
were  involved  in  the  censure  of  Salviati,  found  em- 
ployment for  many  of  his  solitary  hours,  ai<d  the 
captive  could  have  been  but  little  embarassed  to 
reply  to  accusations,  where,  amongst  other  delin- 
(juences,  he  was  charged  with  invidiously  omitting, 
in  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence.  ||  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto 
seems  as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by 
doubting  the  interpretation  of  Tasso's  selt'-estima- 
tioull  related  in  Serassi's  life  of  the  poet.  But 
Tiraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry  at  rest,**  by 
showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a 
question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 

19. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust  '  ' 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic' d  leaves. 

Stanza  xli.  lines  1  and  2. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from 
the  Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara, 
his  bust,  which  surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  a  crown  of  iron  laurels  melted  away. 
The  event  has  been  recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  last 
century. ft  The  transfer  of  tliese  sacred  ashes  on 
the  6 tli  of  June,  18 ')!,  was  one  of  the  most  briihar.t 
spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  Republic  \  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the 
once  famous  fallen  Intreptdi  were  revived  and  re- 
formed into  the  Ariostean  academy.  The  large 
public  place  through  which  the  procession  paraded 
was  then  for  the  rirst  time  called  Ariosto  Square. 
The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as  the 
Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Fe.rrara.JJ  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born  is  earofufU  i'^-iv'-i^ed  by  a  tablet  with 


•  La  Via  *c.,  lib.  iii.  p.  90,  torn.  ii.  Th-  Kn;!!»h  reader  maj  we  in 
ftceounl  of  the  opposition  of  the  Cru*-v  to  Tauo,  in  Dr.  Black,  Lite,  tc., 
tap.  ivii.  vol.  ii. 

t  For  I'mthrr,  ;md,  it  is  hoped,  dccinivL'  piuuf,  that  THMO  win  neithei  mom 
•or  IP&S  Ulan  a.  prwaner  of  itaU,  the  reader  in  rrt<  nrd  to  "  HutoncaJ  lUut- 
frufo™  of  lite  IVlh  Canto  of  Cliilit*  Harold,"  pag.  5  and  following. 

J  Oradoni  fiiti'-l  ri  .  .  .  delle  lodi  Don  Luigi  Cardinal  d'Eate  .  .  .  delle  lodi 
Ii  Donne  A .f.nuo  'E«e.  See  La  Vila,  lib.  iii.  p.  117. 

I  It  wa»  fumdt.  in  15<&,  mi.  I  the  Cruscan  arjw-T  to  Pelifgrnno'i  Carafa 
m  cpica  pottia.  wai  published  in  1334. 

|  "Cotanto  pole  senipre  in  hit  il  velcno  dellu  «ia  peasiina  voloiua  contro 
tile  nazioi  Fiur.  ntiim."  La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  p.  96,  98,  loin.  ii. 

IT  \A  Vitadi  M.  L.  Ariosto,  scritu  daf.'  Aluie  liiorlamn  Baroflfaldi  Giun- 
fcre,  Sic.,  Ferrara,  1807,  lib.  iii.  p.  26i  See  Historical  llliuuutioiu,  &c. 
».26. 

••  Stnria  dcll;i  U-u.  tc.,  lib.  iii.  torn.  »u.  ,«r.  iii.  p.  1*20,  eect.  4. 

tt  u  Mi  raccontarono  qtie'  rnonaci,  ch1  ess-ii'lo  cttduto  un  tuimine  nelli 
*>rn  chi.'sa  -chiauto  L-»SU  dalle  tempie  I;'  coronna  di  lanroaquell'  iniinort;d< 
poefci."  Op  .Ii  Bunconi,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  .:*.  Milan",  ISO-.!;  iKtera  al  Si^im 
Buido  Savini  ArCiiisiocritico, sull'  indole  di  un  fulmine  caduto  Ui  Dre»la  i'.ti  .10 
ITJd. 

}}  "Appassionato  ammlraton.  ed  invitto  apolopKa  dell'  Omtro  Perm- 
!«••."  Thi:  title  v«i  first  givn  hy  Tn««o,  and  u  quoted  to  the  cout'iuiuii  of 
to  TYwtuo,  lib.  ii..  vp.  26^,  a»  La  Vila  di  M.  L.  AiioMo.  Ac. 


these  words:    "  Qui  nacque    Ludov>:o    Aria  to  M 

yiorno  8  di  Sette/nbre  dell'  anno  1474."  ^But  the 
Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which  their 
poet  was  born  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusivelj  foi 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his 
arm-chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 


The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he 
died,  are  designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial,* 
and  by  a  recent  inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are 
more  jealous  of  their  claims  since  the  animosity  ol 
Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  which  their  apologists 
mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them,  ventured 
to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian  inca- 
pacity for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  vol 
nine  has  been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and 
this  supplement  to  Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illus- 
trious Ferrarese  has  been  considered  a  triumphant  * 

ply  to  the  "  Quado  Storico  Statistico  dell'  Alta 


Italia.' 


20. 


For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleave*. 

Stanza  xli.  lines  4  and  5. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel, t  and  the 
•white  vine,*  were  among  the  most  approved  pre- 
servatives against  lightning  ;  Jupiter  chose  the  iirst, 
Augustus  Caisar  the  second, §  and  Tiberius  never 
failed  to  wear  a  wreath. of  the  third  when  the  sky 
threatened  a  thunder-storm. ||  These  superstitions 
may  be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country  where 
the  magical  properties  of  the  hazel  twig  have  not 
lost  all  their  credit ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may 
not  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  commentator 
on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to 
disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote 
a  laurel  was  actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Romp  H 

21. 

Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below. 

Stanza  xli.  line  8. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  E  imiiial  fig-tree  in  the 
Forum,  having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were 
licld  .sacred,  and  the  memory  of  the  accident  wag 
preserved  by  a  putval  or  altar,  resembling  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel  covering  the  cavity 
supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
1  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to 
be  incorruptible  ;**  and  a  stroke  not  fatal  conferred 
perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by 
heaven.tt 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a 
white  garment,  and  buried  where  they  fell.  The 
superstition  was  not  confined  to  the  worshippers  ol 
Jupiter;  the  Lombards  believed  in  the  omens  fur- 
nished by  lightning,  and  a  Christian  priest  confesses 
that,  by  a  diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  fo'reteld  to  Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  an  event 
which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a 
crown. Jt  There  was,  however,  something  equivo- 
cal in  this  sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious :  and  ac 
the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consola- 


•  "  Parta  fed  apta  mini,  ted  nulli  olmoxia,  sed  non 
Soi '  da,  p'irtA  meo  wd  tamen  fere  «lomu?." 

t  Aqnila,  vitulia  inarinui,  et  launu,  fuliniiie  non  t'eriunter.    FUn.  NM 
Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Iv. 

{  C'oluniella,  lib.  x. 

$  Sn-ion.  in  Vit.  AnglMt.  cap.  I?. 

||   Snutuii.  ill  Vit.  Til»Tii,  cap.  Ixtx. 

TT  Note  -t,  p.  409,  «lit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1687. 

••   Vid.  J.  C.  Bulleu»er,  de  Terra  Motu  et  Pulminib.  lib.  T.  cap  zt. 

*t  OvAcif  KCpavvwdeii,  arijins  tori,  SOev  KJI  (if  5ci3j   n 
li~i.Titi.     Plut.  Symf  o».  vid.  J.  C.  Bull.  ng.  ut  nip. 

U  P.uili   Diaconi,  ile  Oath  Laiigohud.  lib.  Ui.  cap.  »iv.  to.  15    edit, 
Tauriu.  1U7. 
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toons  of  superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ro- 
Tians  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.  should  have  been  so 
much  terrified  at  some  misinterpreted  storms  as  to 
require  the  exhortations  of  a  scholar,  who  arrayed 
all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  lightning  to  prove 
the  omen  favorable  ;  beginning  with  the  Hash  which 
Struck  the  walls  of  Velitrae,  and  including  that 
which  played  upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold 
•he  pontificate  of  one  of  its  citizens.* 

22. 

Italia !  oh  Italia .'  &;c. 

Stanza  xlii.  line  1. 

The  Jwo  stanzas,  XLII.  and  XLIIL,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the 
ftBc.cus  sonnet  of  Fillicaja: 

'  "Italia,  Italia,  0  tu  cui  feo  OL  none." 

•  23. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  Mm, 

The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind. 
Stanza  xliv.  lines  1  and  2. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpicus  to 
Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  describes  it  as 
lit  then  was,  and  now  is,  a  path  which  I  often  traced 
In  Greece,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  different  jour- 
neys and  voyages. 

"  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from 
JEgina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  the  countries  around  me :  zEgina  was 
behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Pineus  on  the  right, 
Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in 
their  ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think 
presently  within  myself,  Alas!  how  do  we  poor 
mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends 
happen  to  die  or  to  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so 
«hort,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie 
here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view."  f 

24. 

And  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form 

Stanza  xlvi.  tines  7  and  8. 

It  is  Poggio  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline 
hill  upon  ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  into  the  excla- 
mation, "  Ut  nunc  omni  decore  nudata,  prostrata 
jacet,  instar  gigantei  cadaveris  corrupt)  atque  un- 
dique  exesi."  t 

25. 

There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone. 

Stanza  xlix.  line  1. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medecis  instantly  sug- 
gests the  lines  in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  object  with  the  description  proves  not  only 
the  correctness  of  the  portrait,  but  the  peculiar 
turn  of  thought,  vnd,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the 
sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The  same 
conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  iu  the 
same  episode  of  Musidora ;  for  Thomson's  notion  of 
the  privileges  of  favored  love  must  have  been  either 
very  primitive,  or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when 
re  made  his  grateful  nymph  inform  her  discreet 
Damon  that  in  some  happier  moment  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  companion  of  her  bath  : 

"  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "We  will  not  leave  the  Flor- 
pntine  gallery  without  a  word  on  the  Whetter.  It 


•  1.  P.  Valeriana  de  fulminum  significationibus  ileckmatio,  ap.  Grav. 
»ntiq.  Rom.  torn.  ».  p.  593.  The  declamation  is  addressed  tu  Julian  of 
Merit-oil. 

t  Dr.  Middleton— History  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  sect.  vii.  p. 
871,  vol.  ii. 

J  iJw  fortunx  Tarietate  urbi>  Rome,  et  de  ruinit  ejiudem  deicriptia.  ap. 
Mtabgn,  Tbeatioi.  :c«n.  t  p.  501. 


seems  strange  that  the  charvter  of  that  disputec 
statue  should  not  be  entirely  decided,  at  least  in  tha 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sarcophagus  in  thfl 
vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  tha 
walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  table 
of  Marsyas  is  seen  in  tolerable  preservation  ;  and 
the  Scythian  slave  whetting  the  knife  is  represented 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  celebrated  master- 
piece. The  slave  is  not  naked ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to  suppose  the  knife 
in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an  instrument 
for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as.Lanzi  supposes, 
the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Ca,-sar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  has  relief  of  the  some 
subject,  follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostini, 
and  his  authority  might  have  been  thought  conclu- 
sive, even  if  the  resemblance  did  not  strike  ths 
most  careless  observer.* 

Among  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  c-olleo 
tion  is  still  to  be  seen  the-inscribed  table!  copied 
and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon. f  Our  histo- 
rian found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  from 
his  illustration  :  he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his 
criticism  has  been  thrown  away  on  an  inscriptiua 
now  generally  recognized  to  be  a  forgery. 

26. 

His  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  die«k. 

.  Stanza  li.  lines  6  and  7. 

'O09aA/jo«j  ianqv. 

"  Ati)ue  oculoi  paacat  uturque  BUM." 

Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  il. 

27. 
In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie. 

Stanza  liv.  line  1 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of 
those  whose  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into 
the  centre  of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of 
her  whose  eloquence  was  poured  over  the  illustrious 
ashes,  and  whose  voice  is  now  mute  as  those  she 
sung.  CORIXNA  is  no  more;  and  with  her  should 
expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  dazzling  or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the 
march  of  genius,  and  forbade  the  steady  gaze  of 
disinterested  criticism.  We  have  her  picture  em- 
bellished or  distorted,  as  friendship  or  detraction 
has  held  the  pencil :  the  impartial  portrait  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  contemporary.  The 
immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  probable, 
be  far  from  affording  a  just  estimate  of  her  singular 
capacity.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 
the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the 
edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist. — The  dead 
have  no  sex ;  they  can  surprise  bv  no  new  miracles  ; 
they  can  confer  no  privilege;  Corinna  has  ceasei 
to  be  a  woman — she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may 
be  foreseen  that  many  will  repay  themselves  for 
former  complaisance,  by%  severity  to  which  the  ex- 
travagance of  previous  praises  may  perhaps  give  the 
color  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  t«i« 
latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend.  wx\) 
have  to  pronounce  upon  her  various  productions 
and  the  longer  the  vista  through  which  they  ar« 
seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  will  be  the  object, 
the  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the  decision.  She 
will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the  great 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were,  asso- 
ciated in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  supe- 
rior sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  con- 
trol and  consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  individ- 
ual will-  gradually  disappear  as  the  author  is  moro 
distinctly  seen  :  "some  one,  therefore,  of  all  those 
whom  the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy 


•  See  Monim.  Ant.  toed.  par.  L  cap.  x»».  n.  xliS.  pig.  »    »nd  Bio* 
delli  Arti,  *c.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  torn.  ii.  pa?.  314   not.  B. 
f  Noraina  geutuiqm  Auujua:  Italia;  p.  iO*  edit.  on. 
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toosj.it  tlit\,  attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of.     The  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepr  chral  inmip- 
Coppet,  should  rescue   from   oblivion  those  virtues  I  tions,  which   so  often  leaves  us   unct  rtain  whethei 


whk-h,  although  they  are  said  to  love  the  shade, 
are,  in  fact,  more  frequently  chilled  than  excited  by 
Ihe  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  b?  found  to  portray  the  unaffected  graces 
with  which  she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships, 
the  performance  ( f  whose  duties  is  rather  discov- 
ered among  the  interior  secrets,  than  seen  in  the 
outward  management,  of  family  intercourse  ;  and 
which,  indeed,  it  reiiuires  the  delicacy  of  genuine 
affection  to  qualify  lor  the  eye  of  an  indifferent 
spectator.  Some  one  should  be  found,  not  to  cele- 
orate,  but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an 
open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society,  ever  varied, 
and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  w'hich,  divested 
of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry,  shone 
forth  only  to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  around 
her.  The  mother  tenderly  -affectionate  and  tenderly 
beloved,  the  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still 
esteemed,  the  charitable  patroness  of  all  distress, 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  she  cherished, 
and  protected,  and  fed.'  Her  loss  will  be  mourned  the 
most  where  she  was  known  the  best ;  and,  to  the 
sorrows  of  very  many  friends  and  more  dependants, 
may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger, 
who,  amid  the  sublimer  scenes  of  the  Leraan  lake, 
received  his  chief  satisfaction  from  contemplating 
the  engaging  qualities  of  the  incomparable  Corinna. 

28. 

Here  repose 
Angelo't,  Alfieri's  bones. 

Stanza  liv.  lines  6  and  7- 

Alfieri  is  t\e  great  name  of  this  age.  The  Ital- 
ians, without  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  con- 
sider him  as  "  a  poet  good  in  law." — His  memory 
is  the  more  dear  to  them  because  he  is  thejtmrd  of 
freedom ;  and  because,  as  such,  his  tragedies  can 
receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  their  sovereigns. 
They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very  few  of 
them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  was  observed  by 
Cicero,  that  nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  the 
.heatre.*  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  a  celebrated  iin- 
provisatoire  exhibited  his  talents  at  the  opera-house 


the  structure  before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a 
cenotaph,  or  a  simple  memorial  not  of  death  bill 
life,  has  given  to  the  tomb  of  Machiavelli  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  place  or  time  of  the  birth  01 
death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the  historian. 

TANTO    NOMINI    NVLLVM   PAR   BLOOIVM 
NICCOLAV8    MACHIAVELLI. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  should 
not  have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  alludes 
to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudice* 
which  have  passed  the  name  of  Maehiavelli  into  an 
epithet  proverbial  of  iniquity,  exist  no  longer  at 
Florence.  His  memory  was  persecuted  as  Ins  life 
had  been,  for  an  attachment  to  liberty  incompatible 
with  the  new  system  of  despotism,  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy.  He  was 
put  to  the  torture  for  being  a  "  libertine,'"  that  is, 
for  wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and 
such  are  the  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  perversion  not  only  of  the  nature  oi 
actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words,  that  what  was 
unce  patriotism,  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify  de 
bunch.  We  have  ourselves  outlived  the  old  mean 
ing  of  "  liberality,"  which  is  now  another  word  for 
treason  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all.  it 
seem.?  to  have  been  a  strange  mistake  to  accuse  the 
author  of  the  Prince,  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny ; 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn 
his  work  for  such  a  delinquency.  The  fact  is  that 
Maehiavelli,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom 
no  crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of,  and 
charged  with,  atheism  ;  and  the  first  and  last  mos" 
violent  opposers  of  the  Prince  were  both  Jesuits, 
one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inquisition  "benches 
fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other 
qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic  aa 
no  better  than  a  fool.  The  father  Possevin  was 
proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father 
Lucchesini  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  such  critics  must  have  objected  not 
to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  supposed 
tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how  distinct  are 


•  _   -....        .       m,  ,.  j.i          i  iij.f          icin-*c:in/y    wi    (L    icnouu    »uii-u    BUVTV*  uutv   LUOIM*W«    t>,ic 

of  Milan.     The  reading  of  .the  theses  handed  in  for  the  int(/rcsts  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
the  subjects  of  his  poetry  was  received  bv  a  very  I 


The  Jesuits  are  reestablished  in  lUly 


shout,  and  the  applause  was  continued  for  some 
moments.  The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Alfieri ;  and  the 
Signor  Sgricci  had  to  pour  forth  his  extemporary 
common-places  on  the  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident  quite  so 
much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  view  of  the 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look 
at  the  papers  beforehand,  but  in  case  of  any  pru- 
dential afterthought,  steps  yi  to  correct  the  blind- 
ness of  chance.  The  proposal  for  deifying  Alfieri 
was  received  with  immediate  enthusiasm,  the  rather 
Decause  it  was  conjectured  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

29. 

Her  J  Machiavelli' s  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose. 
Stanza  liv.  line  9. 


•  The  free  expression  cf  their  honeM  sentiments  survived  their  liberties. 
Tilljs,  the  friend  of  Antony,  presented  them  wiih  game*  in  the  theatre  or 
Pompey.  They  did  not  infl'er  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  to  efface  from 
their  memory  that  the  man  who  furnished  them  with  the  entertainment  had 
murdered  the  «on  of  Poinpey ;  they  drove  him  from  the  theatre  with  curie*. 
The  moral  sense  of  a  populace,  spontaneously  expressed,  is  never  wrong. 
?ven  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs  joined  in  the  execration  of  the  citizens,  by 
shouting  round  the  chariots  of  Lepidua  and  Pi. incus,  who  had  proscribed 
Iheir  brothers,  De  Qermanu  mm  fa  GkUlit  duo  tnun.phanl  Contutet ;  a 
la;  ing  worth  a  record,  were  h  nothing  but  a  good  pun.  [C.  Veil.  Patertuli 
Utsu  iih  ii.  cap.  Izxix.  pag.  78,  edu.  EUevir,  1639.  Ihid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixirii.J 


of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears  for  title,  "  Esoi 
tazione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Barbari,"  and  con 
eludes  with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the  future  re 
demption  of  Italy.  "  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciai 
pasiare  qvesta  occasione,  dccioccM  la  Italia  veyqa 
ffopo  tanto  tempo  appaire  un  sno  redentpre.  N_t 
posso  esprimore  con  qual  amore  ei  fusse  ricevuto  in 
tutte  qiietle  provincie,  che  hanno  patito  per  quests 
illuvioni  esterne,  con  qual  sete  di  vendetta,  con  che 
ostinata  fede,  con  che  lacrime.  Quali  porte  a  Ii 
serrerebeno  f  Quali  popoli  li  neyherebbeno  la  obbedi- 
enza  f  Q.uale  Italiano  li  neyherebbe  I'ossequio  f  .tn 

OGNUNO  PUZZA  QUE8TO  BAHBARO  DOMINIO."* 
30. 

Ungrateful  Florence !    Dante  sleeps  afar. 

Stanza  Ivii.  line  1 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1261.  Ha 
fought  in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassa 
dor,  and  once  prior  of  the  republic.  When  the 
party  of  Charles  of  Anjou  triumphed  over  the  Bi- 
anchi,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years'  ban- 


•  II  Principe  dl  NiecoI6  Machiavelli,  Ac.,  con  la  prevasione  e  le  note  is** 
riche  e  politiche  di  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Houstare  e  1'  Maine  e  eoofuuiJoo*  MJ 
open. ....  CaimopoU.  178ft. 
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IEO  ment  and  to  a  fine  of  eight  thousand  lite  ;  on  non- 
payment of  which  he  was  further  punished  by  the 
sequestration  of  all  his  property.  The  republic, 
however,  was  not  content  with  this  satisfaction,  for 
in  1772  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at  Florence  a 
senten  >c  in  which  Dante  is  the  eleventh  of  a,  list  of 
fifteen  condemned  in  1302  to  be  burnt  «.live  ;  Tafia 
perveiiie-tis  i(;ne  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur.  The 
pretext  for  this  judgment  was  a  proof  of  up  fair 
barter,  extortions,  and  illicit  gains.  BaracteriM  im 
iniquarum,  eztcrsionum,  et  Ulicitorum  lucrorum,* 
and  with  srfch  an  accusation  it  is  not  strange  that 
Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  innocence, 
end  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  appeal 
to  Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign 
in  1313,  was  the  signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable 
banishment.  He  had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany 
with  hopes  of  recall ;  then  travelled  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  his  longest 
residence  ;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his 
death.  The  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  happened  in 
1321.  He  was  buried  ("in  sacra  minorum  a?de  ") 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected 
by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483, 
prcetor  for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear 
him,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1692,  and 
replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre,  con- 
structed in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune 
of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party, 
and,  as  his  least  favorable  biographers  allege  against 
him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness 
of  manner.  But  the  next  age  paid  honors  almost 
divine  to  the  exile.  The  Florentines,  having  in 
vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church, f  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They 
struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him.  The 
cities  of  Italy,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  his 
own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  his  great  poem, 
and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honor  to 
prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  canto  before 
they  drove  him  from  his  native  city.  Fifty-one 
years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a  professorial 
chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boccac- 
cio was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment. 
The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa, 
and  the  commentators,  if  they  performed  but  little 
service  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration 
which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the 
images  of  his  mystic  muse.  His  birth  and  his  in- 
fancy were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
.loove  those  of  ordinary  men ;  the  author  of  the  De- 
cameron, his  earliest  biographer,  relates,  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of 
her  pregnancy  :  and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at 
ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested  his  precocious 
passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
•t:b.-:tantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy 
had  been  recognized  as  a  mere  mortal  production, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism 
and  competition  had  sobered  the  judgment  of  Ital- 
ians, Dante  was  seriously  declared  superior  to 
Homer  :  J  and,  though  the  preference  appeared  to 
gome  casuists  "  an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy  of 
the  dames,"  the  contest  was  vigoroiisly  maintained 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was  made  a 
question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 


of  having  patronized  him,*  and  the  jealous  skepti 
cism  of  one  writer  would  not  allow  Ravenna  the 
undoubted  possession  of  his  bones.  Even  the  crit- 
ical Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet 
had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo. — Like  the  great  originals  of  other  nations, 
his  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level.  The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue 
him  as  a  model  and  a  study  ;  and  Bettinelli  one  day 
rebuked  his  pupil  Monti,  for  poring  over  t!:e  harsh 
and  obsolete  extravagances  of  the  Commedia.  The 
present  generation,  having  recovered  from  the  Gal- 
lic idolatries  of  Cesarotti,  has  returned  to  the  an* 
cient  worship,  and  the  Danteggiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  moro 
moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative 
to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians ;  but 
the  celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this 
defect,  and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  national 
work  has  been  reserved  for  one  so  devoted  to  ir's 
country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 

31. 

Like  Scipto,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed,  $c. 

Stanza  Ivii.  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a  tomb  if  he  was 
not  buried  at  Liternum,  whither  he  had  retired  to 
voluntary  banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the, 
sea-shore,  and  the  story  of  an  inscription  upon  it, 
liKirata  Patria,  having  given  a  name  to  a  modern 
tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction.  If  he 
was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there. "f 

In  coei  angnsta  e  solitaria  villa 

Em  'I  grand1  uoino  che  d'Airica  s'appeUa 

Perche  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.J 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar 
to  republics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for 
one  instance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a 
hundred  examples  of  the  fall  of  courtly  favorites. 
Besides,  a  people  have  often  repented — a  monarch 
seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many  familiar 
proofs  of  this  fact,  a  shqrt  story  may  show  the  dif- 
ference between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multi- 
tude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  1354  at 
Potolongo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  morp 
decisive  action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled 
by  the  Venetian  government,  and  thrown  into 
chains.  The  Avvogadori  proposed  to  behead  him, 
but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffer- 
ing this  unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,}  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sit/nor 
of  Padua,  delivered  into  th*  hands  of  Pietro  Doria. 
At  the  intelligence  of  that  disaster  the  great  bell 
of  St.  Mark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and  the  people 
arid  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  approaching  enemy ;  but  they 
protested  thev  would  not  move  a  step,  unless  Pisani 
were  liberated  and  placed  at  their  head.  The  great 
council  was  instantly  assembled;  the  prisoner  was 
called  before  them,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea  Conta- 
rini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  on  his  efforts,  and  who  implored 
him  to  forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her 
service.  "  I  have  submitted,"  replied  the  magnan- 
imous republican,  "I  have  submitted  to,  your  delib- 


•  S'oria  rlelhv  I*-*.  Ital.  torn.  v.  lib.  HI.  par.  2,  p.  448.  Tiralwschi  ie  incor- 
•et:  he  lates  of  the  Ihrei  decree*  against  Dante  are  A.  D.  laOJ,  1314,  and 
«18.  I 

t  So  relate.!  Fic.ino,  bntxtome  think  his  coronation  only  an  allegory.  See 
fcoria,  ftc.,  u;  imp.  p.  4»3t  , 

|  By  VarclJ  in  hU  Erjlolanr.  The  controversy  continued  from  1570  to 
616.  '  Bee  Su,riu.  Stc.  u.n.  rii  lib.  iii.  par.  iii.  p.  1280 


•  Gio.  Jicopo  Dionisi  Canonico  di  Verona.  Serie  di  Aned.-.tto,  n.  2.  Se« 
Storia,  &c.,  torn.  T.  lib.  i.  par.  i.  p.  24.  . 

t  VHam  Litemi  egit  sine  desirteio  urbis.  S«e  T.  l.i».  Hist.  lih.  xx»THl 
Livy  reports  that  tome  said  he  was  buried  «i  Litem-im,  others  at  B.  me  Ib 
cap.  IT. 

J  Trionfo  della  Castita. 

§  See  note  8,  page  62. 


JNOTES  TO  CHILDE   HAROLD'S   PILGRIMAGE 


_*tKns  without  complain';  I  have  supported  pa- 
fiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
jrdicted  at  your  command :  this  is  no  time  to  in- 
quire whether  I  deserved  them — the  good  of  the  re- 
public may  have  seemed  to  require  it,  and  that 
which  the  republic  resolves  is  always  resolved  wisely. 
Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  preser- 
vation of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered 
'the  ascendancy* over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to 
their  citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty, 
both  with  the  one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have 
b»?n  a  national,  net  an  individual  object:  and,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  equality  before  the  laws, 
which  an  ancient  Greek  writer*  considered  the 
great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and 
the  barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens 
neeui  never  to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the 
old  democracies.  The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen 
an  essay  by  the  author  of  the  Italian  Republics,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  former 
states,  and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word 
by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeni- 
ously developed.  The  Italians,  howevei,  when  they 
had  ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh 
upon  those  times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen 
ink-lit  rise  to  a  share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have 
never  bjen  taught  fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of 
a  monarchy.  Sperone  Speroni,  when  Francis  Maria 
II.  Duke  of  Rovere  proposed  the  question,  "which 
was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the  principality — the 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  not 
BO  liable  to  change,"  replied,  "  that  our  happiness 
is  to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  not  by  its  duration  ; 
and  that  hs  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  like  a  man, 
than  lor  a  hundr.ed  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock,  or  a 
Btone."  This  was  thought,  and  called,  a  magnificent 
answer  do  vn  to  the  last  days  of  Italian  servitude.f 

32. 

And  the  crown 

Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  a/id  foreign  soil  had  yroton. 

Stanza  Ivii.  lines  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
Petrarch's  short  visit  to  their  city  in  13oO  to  revoke 
the  decree  whi'-h  confiscated  the  property  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  banished  shortly  after  the 
exile  of  Dante.  His  crown  did  not  dazzle  them ; 
but  wliei)  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  want  of  his 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  they 
repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent 
to  P.idu  v  to  entreat  the  laureate  to  conclude  his 
wanderings  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country, 
where  he  might  finish  his  immortal  Africa,  ana 
enjoy  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  esteem  of 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  gave  him 
the  option  of  the  book  an-1  the  science  he  might 
cond--  •  K  pound :  they  called  him  the  glory 

of  his  country,  who  was  dear,  and  would  be  dearer 
to  thi'in;  and  they  added,  that  it'  there  was  anything 
Dnpli  asing  in  their  letter,  he  ought  to  return  among 
them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  style. J  Petrarch 
•«etm.  1  at  first  to  listen  to  their  flattery  and  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to 
Florence,  and  preferred  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Laura  and  the  shades  of  Vaucluse. 

33. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed 
His  dust.  Stanza  Iviii.  lines  1  and  2. 


Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  MicV.ae 
and  St.  James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the 
Valdelsa,  which  was  by  some  supposed  the  place  ol 
his  birth.  There  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  a  course  of  laborious  study,  which  shortened 
his  existence;  and  there  might  his  ashes  have  beer; 
secure,  if  not  of  honor,  at  least  of  repose.  But  the 
"  hyaena  bigots  "  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone 
of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precincts 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and, 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  excuse,  of  this  ejectment  was 
the  making  of  a  new  floor  for  the  church  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  tombstone  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  building.  Ignora.i.'t 
may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  would  be  painful 
to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  ac- 
companied by  a  trait  more  honorably  conformable  to 
the  general  character  of  the  nation.  The  principal 
person  of  the  district,  the  last  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medicis,  afforded  that  protection  tc  the  memory 
of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  best  ancestor?  had 
dispensed  upon  all  cotemporary  merit.  The  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Boccac 
cio  from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  sometime  J^in, 
and  found  for  it  an  honorable  elevation  in  her  own 
iion.  She  has  done  more  :  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  lived  has  been  as  little  respected  as  his 
tomb,  and  is  falling  to  ruin  over  the  head  of  one 
indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  tenant.  It 
consists  of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a  low 
tower,  on  which  Cosmo  II.  affixed  an  inscription 
This  house  she  has  taken  measures  to  purchase, 
and  proposes  to  devote  to  it  that  care  and  consider- 
ation which  are  attached  to  the  cradle  and.  to  the 
roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Boccaccio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little 
patrimony  in  the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  allure  the  sci- 
ence and  the  poetry  of  Greece  to  the  bosom  of 
Italy ; — who  not  only  invented  a  new  style,  but 
founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language  ;  who, 
besides  the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europe, 
was  thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  predom- 
inant republic  of  his  own  country,  and,  what  is 
more,  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  the 
life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman,  and  who  died 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — such  a  man  might 
have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with 
from  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English 
traveller,  who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  con- 
temptible, licentious  writer,  whose  impure  remain? 
should  be  suffered  to  rot  without  a  record.*  That 
English  traveller,  unfortunately  for  those  who  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  very  amiable  person,  is  be- 
yond all  criticism  ;  but  the  mortality  which  did  not 
protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  de- 
lend  Mr.  Eustace  from  the  impartial  judgment  of 
uis  successors. — Death  may  canonize  his  virtues,  not 
bis  errors  ;  and  it  may  be  modestly  pronounced  that 
he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boccacio  in  com- 
pany with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity 
As  far  as  respects 

"  II  flagello  ile"  Principl, 
II  Divin  Pietro  An-tino," 


•  Th»  Greek  Vjasted  that  he  was  la  'V6p  $.  See  the  last  chapter  of  the 
tea.  bo<  k  of  Diwiysius  of  Halicamassus. 

t  "  E  intorno  al/a  magnified  nipoetn.,"  &c.  Serajsi  Vita  del  Ta*to,  lib. 
*.  ffS-  H9j  toni.  U.  edit.  <.  Bergamo. 

1  "  Aeeingiii  hmoltre,  se  ci  *  lecito  ancor  IVsururti,  a  eonipire  I'linninrul 
tot  itrica,  .  .  .  Se  ti  .ivviemie  d'incnntr.ir"  n«-i  nostro  idle  cosa  che  li  dispi- 

«r«,  d6  dfbb'  ewere  un  aliro  motiru  ad  ejt'ilire  i  d«side«3  della  tua  palria." 
•Hum  Julia  Ixstt.  tu.  lorn.  T  par.  i.  lib.  pif.  70. 


•  Classical  Tour,  cap.  ix.  vol.  V.  p.  a>5,  edit.  3.1.  "  Of  Bof/accio,  Uv 
notfero  Petronitis,  we  say  nothing;  the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odlom  am) 
iore  conieiiiptil.li1  than  its  absence  j  and  it  imports  little  where  the  tmpoM 
r>iiains  of  a  licentious  aninor  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  duet.  For  tfct 
ame  reason  the  traveller  may  pan  unnoticed  the  tomb  of  th«  maDgnak 
Aretino." 

Tliis  dubious  phrase  is  hardly  enough  to  save  the  tourist  from  the  sniruclof 
of  another  blunder  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Aretine,  whose  tomb  wa.  in 
the  church  of  St.  l^uke  at  Venice,  and  gave  rise  to  the  f:unous  controversy  u) 
liich  some  notice  a  taken  in  Bayle.  Now  the  words  of  Mr.  Euatuce  would 
lead  us  to  think  the  tomb  was  at  Florence,  or  at  least  was  to  be  somewhem 
recognized.  YV'lnther  the  inscription  so  much  disputed  was  ever  written  of 
the  tomb  cannot  now  be  decided,  foi  «V  memoriaJ  of  this  airtlwr  has*  i.tair 
peand  from  the  church  of  St.  Luke. 


Bf  RON'S  WORKS. 


it  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  siffler  si  Ton  pretendoit  convaincre  Boctace  dt 
coxcomb  who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  n'avoir  pas  Gte  honnete  horame,  puis  qu'il  a  fait  le 
above  burlesque  character  given  to  him  by  the  poet  j  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
whose  amber  has  preserved  many  other  grubs  and  j  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— the  very 

martyr  to  impartiality.*     But  as  this  information, 


worms ;  but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with  such  a  per- 
ron, and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the 
classical  tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  literature ;  for  ignorance  on  one 
point  may  incapacitate  an  author  merely  for  that 
partici  lar  topic,  but  subjection  to  a  professional 
prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  on  all 
occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be 
made  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  case  of  con- 
science," and  this  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be 
offered  for  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  or  the  author  of 
the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  to  -confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of  Boc- 
caccio, and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied 
the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmo- 
nious nu.  ibers  might  perhaps  have  restricted  that 
censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  hun- 
dred tales.  At  any  rate  the  repentance  of  Boccaccio 
might  have  arrested  his  exhumation,  and  it  should 
havaJaeen  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  to  discouragf  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have 
an  apologist  always  at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse 
that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at  the  command 
of  his  superiors.*  It  is  neither  the  licentiousness 
of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader, 
which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the 
works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The 
istablishment  of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  con- 
ferred an  immortality ^m  the  works  in  which  it  was 
first  fixed.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  for  the 
same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his  self-admired  Africa, 
the  "favorite  of  kings."  The  invariable  traits  of 
nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well  as 
the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but 
Boccaccio,  as  a  man,  is  no  more  to  oe  estimated  by 
that  work,  than  Petrarch  is  to  be  regarded  in  no 
otner  light  than  as  the  lover  of  Laura.  Even,  how- 
evtu,  uJa  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose  been  known 
only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a  considerate 
writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce  a 
acr-tence  irreconcilable  with  the  unerring  voice  of 
many  ages  and  nations.  An  irrevocable  value  has 
never  been  stamped  upon  any  work  solely'  recom- 
mended by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio, 
which  began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice 
of  his  scandalous  personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well 
as  the  courts ;  but  the  princes  only  laughed  at  the 
gallant  adventures  so  unjustly  charged  upon  queen 
Theodelinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried  shame 
upon  the  debauchees  drawn  from  the  convent  and 
the  hermitage ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite 
reason,  namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the 
life.  Two  of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  use- 
fully turned  into  tales,  to  deride  the  canonization  of 
rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Ciappelletto  and  M  art-ell  i- 
aus  are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the  decent  Mu- 
tatori  f  The  great  Arnaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
R;i.yle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was! 
proposed,  of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in 
omitting  the  words  "monk"  and  "nun,"  and 
tacking  the  immoralities  tf>  other  names.  The  lit- 
erary history  of  Italy  particularizes  no  such  edition  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron:  and  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  set- 
tled at  least  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  On  se  feroit 


*  '*  Non  enim  ubique  est,  qtii  in  excusationem  meani  cons -irgcns  dical,  juve- 
nis  seripsit,  et  majoris  coacius  imperio."  The  tetter  was  addressed  to  Ma^h- 
inard  of  Cavalcnnti,  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  See  Tfraboschi, 
Su<ri»,  ft.,  torn.  T.  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  pag.  525,  ed.  Von.  1795. 

t  Dissert  -ioiii  sopr.i  le  AntichiU  Ilaliane,  Din  Iviii.  p.  2K,  torn.  Hi.  edit. 

tmiM.  mi. 


that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  one  would 
have  been  hooted  at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio 
was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from  one  ol 
those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when 
they  make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  acceptable 
contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and 
muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words 
from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  cotemporary,  who 
thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure  writer 
worthy  a  Latin  version  from  his  own  pen.  "  /  have 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch,  writing  to 
Boccaccio,  "  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by 
certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and 
voice.  Nor  was  I  astonished,  for  1  have  had  proof 
of  the  vie/or  of  your  mind,  arid  I  know  you,  have 
fallen  on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of 
mortals  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know 
not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  t»  rejjrehend  in  others, 
and  on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb."  -f 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do 
not  resemble  those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them 
who  did  not  possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to 
his  memory.  Bevius,  canon  of  Padua,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at  Arqua, 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honors 
of  Dante  and  of  Petrach. 

34. 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  precio-us  stones  f 

Stanza  Ix.  line  1. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo 
and  expires  with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure 
only  at  the  source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  me- 
morial'of  the  virtuous  republicans  of  the  family  that 
we  visit  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 
The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel  in  that 
church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  givea 
.birth  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the 
lavish  vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pave- 
ment slab,  simply  inscribed  to  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici. J  It 
was  very  natural  for  Corinna  $  to  suppose  that  the- 
statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  capella 
de'  deposit i  was  intended  for  nis  great  namesuke ; 
but  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a 
coffin  half  hidden  in  a  niche  of  the  sacristy.  The 
decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeedt  i 
to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning  families  in 
Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing  but  a 
faithful  picture.  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  sedi- 
tions of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of -Tuscany,  the 
horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  Neri  and 
Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable 
reign  of  the  Medicos  is  thought  to  have  destroyed 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Among  other  things  it  is  remarkable,  that  wnen 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  tJ  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Romt 
sent  him  word,  that  he  had  given  away  more  thar 


to  Bii.vle's  Dicti 


t  "An 
baculo 


ulrert' 


tnt,  &c.,  &c.,  p.  638,  edit.  Basle,  1741,  in  the  Supplemea 
iry. 
ilicubi  libnim  ipsu 


tuaque  voce  deten 


canum  dentibus  lacessitiim,  tuotamea 
Nee  minuiii  sum  :  nam  et  vires  in- 


renii  mi  norl,  et  scio  expurtus  esses  hominum  genus  inaolens  et  ignaTum, 
qui  quicquid  ipsi  Tel  nolunt  Tel  nesciunt,  »el  non  possum,  iu  aliis  reprehendtmt) 
ad  hoc  uiiuin  docti  et  urjuti,  sed  elingues  ad  reliqua."  .  . .  Epist.  Joan.  BOB 
catiu,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  540,  edit.  Basil. 

J  Cosmua  Medices,  Decrcto  Publico,  Pater  1 

{  Corinne,  lir.  zriii.  cap.  iii.  -jl.  iii.  page  *48. 
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650,000  subjects ;  and  it  i"  not  believed  there  are 
now  20, COO  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory. 
Pisa,  Pistoia,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns 


round  tower  close  upon  the  water;  and  tie  undu- 
lating hills  partially  covered  with  wood,  amonw 
which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  th* 


th;it  were  then  good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  marshes  near  to  this  fewer .     Lower  than  tne  mad 


proportion  diminished,  and  Florence  more  than  any. 
When  that  city  had  been  long  troubled  with  sedi- 
tions, tumults,  and  wars,  for  the  most  part  unj  ros- 
peiwis,  they  still  retained  such  strength,  that  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a  friend 
with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them, 
the  people,  taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into 
him,  that  he  was  glad  to  depart  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  they  thought  fit  to  impose.  Machiavel  re- 
ports, that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the 
Val  d'  Anio,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that 
eity,  could,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
bring  together,  135,000  well-armed  men ;  whereas 
now  that  city,  with  all  the  others  in  that  province, 
are  brought  to  such  despicable  weakness,  emptiness, 
poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him 
o>  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and 
tl.e  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This  is  not  the 
effect  of  war  or  pestilence ;  they  enjoy  a  perfect 
peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  govern- 
ment they  are  under."  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo 
down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should  raise 
a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cos- 
mo, had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan 
character,  that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for 
gome  imperfections  in  the  philanthropic  system  of 
Leopold,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  sovereign 
was  the  only  liberal  man  in  his  dominions.  Yet 
that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of 
&  national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent 
•be  wants  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 

35. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away. 

Stanza  Ixiii.  line  5. 

"  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent 
were  they  it/ton  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  irhich 
overthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
which  turned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured 
back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore  down  the  very 
motnt'xns,  icas  not  felt  by  one  of  the  combatants."  f 
Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  ab- 
rtraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  traveller  from  the  village  under 
Cortona  to  Casa  di  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the 
way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles, 
around  him,  but  more  particularly  to  the  right,  that 
flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills 
bending  down  towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene, 
called  by  Livy  "  montes  Cortonenses,"  and  now 
named  the  Gualandra.  These  hills  he  approaches 
at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the  itineraries  pretend  to 
have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there ;  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there, 


battle  was    fought  on   the  other  side  of 
From  Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise    a 


and    the 
the  hill. 

little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from  Flc  • 
rence.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual, 
and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is 
soon  seen  below  on  the  right,  with  Borghetto,  a 


Old 


down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,*  in  the  jaws  of  or  rathei 
above  the  pass,  which  was  between  the  lake  and 
the  present  road,  and  most  probably  close  to  Bor- 
ghetto, just  under  the  lowest  of  the  "Jumuli." 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an  o] 
circular  ruin  which  the  peasants  call  "  the  Tower 
of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian."  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial 
view  of  the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  hirr 
as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.  He  soon  finds  him 
self  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left  and  in  front  and 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  round 
in  a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running 
down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the 
right  and  form  the  chord  of  this  mountain  a  -c. 
The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely  enclosed 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  "a  place  made  as  it  were  on  pur- 
pose for  a  snare,"  lows  insidiisnatus.  "  Borghetto 
is  then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow,  marshy  pass 
close  to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no 
other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains 
than  through  the  little  town  of  Passignano,  which 
is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky 
acclivity."  J  There  is  a  woody  eminence  branching 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano,  and  on  this 
stands  a  white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Han- 
nibal encamped  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Af- 
Means  and  Spaniards  in  a  conspicuous  position.  4 
From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  light 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Gualandra  heights 
to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  fonn  an 
ambush  among  the  broken  acclivities  which  the 
road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse 
shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borgheito  at  sunset;  and,  without  send- 
ing any  spies  before  him,  marched  through  the  pass 
the  next  morning  before  the  day  had  quite  broken, 
so  that  he  perceived  nothing  of  the  horse  and  light 
troops  above  and  about  him,  and  saw  only  the 
heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the  hill  of 
Torre.  l|  The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army 
in  the  flat,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  horse  in  am- 
bush occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Borghetto. 
Thus  the  Romans  were  completely  enclosed,  hav- 
ing the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill 
of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  with 
the  light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  being  pre- 
vented from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  who',  the  farther 
they  advanced,  stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the 
rear.  A  fog  rising  from  the  lake  now  spread  itself 
over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high  lands 
were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps  in 
ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the 
order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and 
moved  down  from  his  post  on  the  height.  At  the 
same  moment  all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  be- 
hind and  in  the  flank  of  Flaminius,  rushed  forward* 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist, 
suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  among 


•  On  Gorenimeiit,  chap.  ii.  tea    xxvi.  pag.  208,  edit.  1751.    Sidney  is, 
together  with  IxKke  and  Hoadley,  one  of  Mr.  Hume't  "  dttjncalol*  "  write™. 

T  "Tantusque  fuit  ardor  aniniorum,  eado  internal  pugn«  nnimnt,  m  rim, 
Mm  nv«um  rjui  mu.tarmm  iirhium  Italia;  magnat  panel proitra»it,  arcriijiv- 

Mnu  rapidu  amnei  nmre  fliiiniiiibut  invexil,  montei  lapiu  ingent'  ororuit,    entereil  he  h»c'  the  l:\ke  at  the  ri<rht  of  both. 
••TOO  p'jgiianuum  KoeriL"  . .     >'•<  Ut.  lib.  xil  cap.  xti.  |  "  A  tergo  et  luper  caput  rlecepere  idadia."    T.  Ur. 
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•  "  Equitei  ad  ipuj  faucet  taltut  tumulii  apte  tegentibut  local."  T.  Url 
lib.  xxii.  cap.  IT. 

t  "  Ubi  niaxime  montei  Cortonemei  Thraiimenui  nuWt."    Ibid. 

j  "  Inde  collet  awurgunu"     Ibid. 

$  Tov  ficv  xarn  irfiia'wnov  rijj  Ttnptiag  \6<f>'>»  aiird;  xart 
Xd^c*^,  fflt  rouj  Ai^vij,  *foi  rouf  "l&qpas,  £\6Jv  fir'  avroi 
KaTCTTiviTOTrithvirc.  Hist.  lib.  ill.  cap.  83.  The  account  in  r-olybim  ta 
not  10  p.uily  reconcilatlc  with  pretent  appearancei  at  that  in  I, ivy  ;  he  tattn 
of  hilli  to  the  right  and  left  ol  the  pass  and  valley ;  but  when 
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rtiern ,  on  every  side,  and  before  they  could  fall  into 
their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords,  or  see  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  i'elt  at  once  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the 
Gualandra  into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the 
first  of  these  at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from  the  papal 
territories*.  The  second,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  on,  is  called  "  the  bloody  rivulet,"  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the  "  Sanguinetto "  and  the  hills,  which,  they 
nay,  was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter  The 
Other  pa^-t  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick  set 
olive-trees  in  corn  grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite 
level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  in- 
deed, most  probable,  that  the  battle  was  fought  near 
this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Ro- 
mans, who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  broke 
through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
plain  and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Han- 
nibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours, 
but  the  death  of  Flaminius  wa»  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst 
in  upon  the  fugitives,  and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about 
Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  were  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the 
left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pre- 
tensions and  the  name  of  the  "  stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north 
some  painter  ic  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and 
the  foreign  Julio  Romano  more  tllan  divides  Man- 
tua with  her  native  Virgil.*  To  the  south  we  hear 
of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimene,  tradition  is 
still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Ilanni- 
bal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  re- 
membered on  the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake. 
Flaminius  is  unknown ;  but  the  postillions  on  that 
road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where 
//  Console  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian 
himself  has,  besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  pre- 
served indeed  only  a  single  name.  You  overtake 
the  Carthaginian  again  on  the  same  road  to  Rome 
The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler,  of  the  posthouse 
at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  callec 
Porta  di  Annibale.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
remark  that  a  French  travel  writer,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  President  Deputy,  saw  Thrasimene 
in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  lay  conveniently  on 
his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 

36. 

But  thou,  Clitum  nus. 

Stanza  Ixvi.  line  1. 

No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  or 
the  temple  of  the  Clitumnus,  between  Foligno  anc 
Spoleto,  and  no  site,  or  scenery  even  in  Italy,  is 
more  worthy  a  description.  For  an  account  of  the 
dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  reader  is  referred  t< 
Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  o 
Childe  Harold. 

37. 

Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cat 
aract.  Stanza  Ixxi.  line  9. 

I  saw  the  "  Cascata  del  marmore "  of  Tern 
twice,  at  different  periods  ;  once  from  the  summi 
of  the  precipice,  and  again  from  the  valley  below 
The  lower  view  is  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  travelle 
has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any  point  of  view 


ither  from  aoove  cr  btlow,  it  is  worth  aL  the  cas 
ades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  togetner 
he  Staubach,  Reichenbach,  Pisse  Vache,  fall  of  Ar- 
enaz,  &<,.,  are  rills  in  comparative  appearance.  Ol 
he  fall  of  Schaff  hausen  I  cannot  speak,  not  yel 
laving  seen  it. 

38. 
An  ins  sits  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 

Stanza  Ixxii.  line  3. 

Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  c  f  this  kind  o. 

ris,  tne  reader  may  have  seen  a  short  acaount  in  a 

ote  to  Manfred.     The  fall  looks  so  much  like  "  the 

ell  of  waters,"  that  Addison  thought  the  dc-sce-nt 

alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto  plunged  intc 

he  infernal  regions.     It  is  singular  enough    ftat, 

wo  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  air 

ificial — this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli 

?he  traveller  is  strongly  recommended  to  trace  the 

elino,  at  least  as  high  as  the  little  lake  called  Pie' 

ii  JLup.     The   Reatine    territory  was   the   Italian 

^empe,*  and  the  ancient  naturalist,  among  other 

eautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily  rainbows  ol 

he  lake  Velinus.  f    A  scholar  of  great  name  has 

devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  J 


The  thundering  lauwine. 

Stanza  Ixxiii.  line  5. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  the  avalanches 
are  known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

40. 

/  abhorred 

Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drill' d  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word. 
Stanza  Ixxv.  lines  6,  7,  and  8 

These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  readei 
of  Ensign  Nwtherton's  remarks  :  "  D — n  Homo, 
&c.,  but  the  reasons  for* our  dislike  are  not  exactly 
the  same.  I  wish  to  express  that  we  become  tired 
of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ; 
that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future 
pleasure  and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by 
the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when  we  can 
neither  feel  nr  understand  the  power  of  composi 
tions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life,  as 
well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason  we  never  can  be  awar* 
of  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  ol 
Shakspeare,  ("To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  for  instance,! 
from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammered  into  us  at 
eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise  not  of  mind  but 
of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to  en 
joy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled. 
In  some  parts  fof  the  Continent  young  persons  are 
taught  from  more  common  authors,  and  do  not  read 
the  best  classics  till  their  maturity.  I  certainly  do 
not  speak  on  this  point  from  any  pique  or  aversion 
towards  the  place  of  my  education.  1  was  not  a 
slow,  though  an  idle  boy  ;  and  I  believe  no  one  could, 
or  can  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  al- 
ways been,  and  with  reason  ; — a  part  of  the  V.mt 
passed  there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my 
preceptor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Driiry)  was  the  best 
and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warnings 
I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late — 
when  I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but 
followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  evei 
this  imperfect  record  of  my  feeling  towards  hire 
should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  whc 
never  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and  venera 
tion — of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  ha?- 


•  About  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  century  the  coins  of  Mantua  be:*  on 
We  the  image  and  figure  of  Virgil.     Zeeca  d'ltalia,  pi.  xvii.  i.  6.  .  .  Voyage 
ton*  le  MilauaU,  Ac.,  par.  A.  Z.  Millin.  torn.  i.  pag.  294,  Paris,  1817. 


*  "Reatini  me  ad  «ua  Tempe  duxerunt."    ficer.  epint.  ail  Attic.  *» 
Jb.  IT. 

f  "In  eodem  'uea  nullo  non  die  apparere  arci-m."    Plin.  Hi  A.  Nat.  lib.  tt 
cap.  Ixii. 

J  Aid.  Mam*.  <fc>  Reatina  urte  agroqae,  aj   Salienpre,  The«aur.  «cw 
p.  773. 
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ng  been  his  uupil,  if.  by  more  closely  following  his 
injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any  honor  upon  his  in- 
rtructor. 

41. 

The  Sripios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now. 

Stanza  Ixxix.  line  5. 

For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following 
•tanzas,  the  reader  may  consult  Historical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

42. 

The  trcblv  hundred  triumphs. 

Stanza  Ixxxii.  line  2. 

Orosius  gives  three  hundred  and  twenty  for  the 
number  of  triumphs.  He  is  followed  by  Panvinius  ; 
and  Panvinius  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and  the  modern  writ- 
srs. 

43. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel,  <Sr<?. 

Stanza  Ixxxiii.  line  1. 

Certainly  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the 
dfe  of  Sylla,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  re- 
gard him  as  a  monster  unredeemed  by  any  admira- 
ble quality.  The  atonement  of  his  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  empire  may  perhaps  be  accepted  by_  us,  as 
it  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Romans,  who,  if  they 
had  not  respected  must  ho\e  destroyed  him.  There 
could  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion  ;  they 
must  have  all  thought,  like  Eucrates,  that  what 
had  appeared  ambition  was  a  love  of  glory,  and 
that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a  real 
irrandeur  of  soul.* 

44- 
And-  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  c?ay. 

Stanza  Ixxxvi.  line  4. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell  gained  the 
victory  of  Dunbar ;  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained 
"  his  crowning  mercy  "  of  Worcester  ;  and  a  few 
years  after,  on  the  same  day,  which  he  had  ever 
esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  him,  died. 

45. 

Ana  thou,  dread  statue  !  still  exiitent  in 
The  amterest  form  of  naked  nu&sty. 

Stanza  Ixxxvii.  IBes  1  and  2. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  .Mr.  Gibbon 
found  it  in  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  f 
and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it  that  Pope 
Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue ;  and  presented  it  to  Car- 
dinal Capo  di  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judg- 
ment of  So'omon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
imnge.  In  u  more  civilized  age  this  statue  was  ex- 
posed to  an  actual  operation  :  for  the  French  who 
acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  re- 
solved that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of 
that  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
snrinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  original  dictator. 
The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to  the 
arena  of  the  ampitheatre,  and  to  facilitate  its  trans- 
port suffered  the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right 
arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that 
the  arm  was  a  restoration  :  but  their  accusers  do  not 
believe  that  the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have 
protected  it.  The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence 
has  discovered  the  true  Ctesarian  ichor  in  a  stain 
near  the  right  knee ;  but  colder  criticism  has  re- 
jected not  only  the  blood  but  the  portrait,  and  as- 
signed the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the 
emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters 


*  "  Seigrneur,  voiia  channel  toutei  me*  id^ee  de  la  facon  dont  }e  vous  vois 
•(fir.    Je  croyris  que  vous  aviez  de  I'ambition,  maia  aucun  amour  pour  la 
(Idle  :  ]e  Toyoi  i  Uet'q'ie  Totre  ame  &ait  haute  ;  mais  je  ne  •oupgcnnoii  r»u 
|u'eUe  fat  grar.  <-e." — Oi»Ioguc  tie  Sylla  et  d'Euenite. 

*  Mrnorie,  >  un.  Ivii.  pag.  9,  ap.  MonlfciiceE,  Uarium  lulicum 


of  Rome.  "Winklemann  *  is  Ic.-tth  to  allow  an  he- 
roic statue  of  a  Roman  citizen-  but  the  Grimani 
Agrippa,  a  cotemporary  almost,  is  heroic ;  and 
naked  Roman  figures  were  only  veiy  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  bettel 
with  the  "  hominem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem"  \ 
than  with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  toe 
stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at 
all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  tc 
Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  liscerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.  J  The  objec- 
tionable globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill-applied  flat- 
tery to  him  who  found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  seeiua 
that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue,  with 
that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice,  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  }  Fla- 
minius Yacca  says  sotto  u'ia  cantitta,  and  this  can- 
tina  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leu  tari 
near  the  Cancellaria,  a  position  corresponding  ex 
actly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of 
Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken 
down.  ||  Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade, .If  the  porti- 
co, existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century. 
and  the  atrium  was  still  called  Satrum.  So  saya 
Blondus.**  At  all  events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern 
majestv  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
stow,  that  the  play  of  imagination  leaves  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  it 
a  fiction  it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  ff 
feet  not  less  powerful  than  truth. 

46. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome; 
Stanza  Ixxxvii;.  line  1. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded 
most  probably  with  images  of  the  foster-mother  ol 
her  founders,  but  there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom 
history  makes  particular  mention.  One  of  these, 
of  brass  in  ancient  work,  was  seen  by  Dionvsius  ft 
at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine,  and 
is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money 
collected  by  a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  un- 
der the  Ruminal  fig- tree  JJ  The  other  was  that 
which  Cicero  ft  has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also  records  as 
having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator.  ||  ||  The  question  agitated  by  the  anti- 


•  Smria  .Idle  Artl,  Sic.,  lib.  in.  cup.  1,  pag.  321,  TZ2,  torn.  ii. 
t  Cicer.  Kpist.  nil.  Atticum,  xi.  6. 

J  Published  by  Caiueiu  in  his  Museum  Romajiura. 
§  Storm  (Idle  Arti,  Ac.    Ibi.l. 

||  Sin-ton,  in  vit.  August,  cap.  31,  and  in  Tit.  C.  J.  Cmar,  cap.  83.    *ppiar, 
nys  it  wiui  burnt  down.    See  a  note  of  Pitiscus  to  Suetonius,  pajf .  234. 
IT  "  Tu  irioilo  Puiupuui  leuta  gpaliare  sub  umbra." 

'  Ovid.  Ar.  Aman. 

•  •  Roma  Instanrata,  lib.  ii.  fo.  31 

tt  X5A».?a  irmfifiaTii  ira\mas  ipyaaia;.    Antiq.  Rom.  lib  I. 
{}  "Ad    fkum  Rtuninalem   linmlacru   infantium  conditorum   urbi«    u« 
hrribus  lupie  posucrqpt."    Uv.  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  Ixix      Thi*  wa»  la  tin 
ear  U.C.  4»,  or  457. 

jj§  "Turn  .^i'tua  Natue,  turn  simulacra  Deorum,  Romnhnque  et  Kenrn 
urn  ultrice  liell'ia  vi  lulminus  ictis  eoncMeninu"     De  Dnrfnat.  ii.  20.    "  Tuo- 
«  e«t  ill'-  ''thm  qui  hnnc  urbem  comlidit  Romulus,  quern  inauratum  in  Caj  *• 
tolio  pamim  atque  Ucuntem,  uberibus  lupinU  inhiantem  luiise  memiuUw. 
In  Catilin.  Hi.  8. 

"  Hie  silv»stris  erat  Romnni  noniiiiis  nltrii 
M;irti  i,  (ju^  i-n-vos  .M:-vonis  semine  natos 
Uberibus  graviclis  vitili  rore  rigebat 
Q.uff-  tuiTi  cum  ruj'Tis  flaiumato  fvilminis  ictu 
.  Concidlt,  ntque  avfilsa  pnlnm  restigia  liqi.it." 

De  Consnlatu,  lib.  ii.  (lib.  i.  de  Dirinat.  cap.  L) 

II  'Ei'  yap  TO)  irair»jTO>ff.)  fivrVavrc?  re  n-oAXoi  vjrA  icepav 

von/  <rvvc\ti>vf{<lhi  r«i/,  KIM  '  ayiX/turn  /'iAAa   re,  <rai  Ai(i(   hit 

Ktovi;  \finititcvov, (.i.K'av  TI  rtf  ^vtaii'rif  -ijvirt  rtit'fAfitf  (to! 

t)]<  T'o  'Vb>f><l\<a  'u'irj  di-n  ixcrrn.     r>'""-  "isl-  "b.  ixx»ii.  fug,  il 

lit.  Rob.  Sti-ph.  1548.    He  goes  on  to  mention  that  [he  kttcra  vf  the  colurnm 

n    which    tlie    laws   weir   written   were   liquefied   and   I'cKme   :ipnfaa 

All  tha/  ih?  Hornani  did   viu  :<j  erect  a  large  Uatue  to    JupH", 
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quaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  now  in  the  conservators' 
palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  or  that  of  Cice- 
ro, or  whether  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The 
earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the  moderns  :  Lucius 
Faunus  *  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  both, 
which  is  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fulvius  Ursinus  f  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionys- 
ius, and  Marlianust  talks  of  it  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  To  him  Rycquius  tremblingly 
assents. §  Nardini  is  inclined  to  suppose  it  may  be 
one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  Ancient  Rome  ; 
but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
K,<itue.  [|  Montfaucon  It  mentions  it  as  as  a  point 
without  doubt.  Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive 
Winkelmann  **  proclaims  it  as  having  been  found 
»t  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where,  or  near 
where,  was  the  temple  at  Romulus,  and  consequent- 
ly makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority 
is  Lucius  Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it 
\easplaced,  not  found,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis,  by 
the  Comitium,  by  which  he  doe?  not  seem  to  allude 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore.  Rycquius  was 
the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkelmann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and 
says  he  had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was 
found  ft  near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  The 
commentator  on  Winkelmann  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed  at 
Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in 
speaking  of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the 
Capitol,  makes  use  of  the  past  tense.  But,  with 
the  Abate's  leave,  Nardini  does  not  positively  assert 
the  statue  tc  be  that  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  if 
he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself 
is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the 
scathing  o'f  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  pres- 
ent wolf;  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that  the 
wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck 
oy  lightning,  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems 
to  particularize  the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  espe- 
cially the  first,  which  his  audience  remembered 
to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being  struck  with 
lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the  twins 


towards  the  east :  no  mention  is  afterwards  made  of  the  wolf.  This  happened 
n  A.  U.  C.  689.  The  Abate  Fea,  in  noticing  this  passage  of  Dion  (Storm 
lelle  Arti,  dec.,  torn.  i.  pag.  202,  note  x.)  says,  Nan  oetante,  aggiunge 
Diane,  che  fotse  ben  fermata  (the  wolf)  by  which  it  is  clear  the  Abate  trans- 
ited the  Xylandro-Leunclavian  version,  which  puts  q uambis  stalilila,  for  Un- 
original lUvfiivr),  a  word  that  does  not  mean  ben  fermeta,  but  only  raised, 
jimay  be  distinctly  seen  from  another  passage  of  the  some  Dion:  'H6nv\fi- 
017  fi£i>  ovv  b  'AyptTrraj  xai  TOV  AvyovaTOv  ivravBa  iSpvoai. 
Hist.  Mb.  Ivi.  Dion  says  that  Agrippa  "wished  to  roi««  a  ttatue  ot  Augustus 
bi  the  Pantheon." 

•  "  In  eadem  porticu  tenea  lupa,  cnjus  uberibns  Romulus  ac  Remus  lactan- 
te*  inhiant,  conspicitur :  de  bac  Cicero  et  Virgilius  semper  intellexere.  Livius 
boc  signum  ab  JEdilibu*  ex  pecuniisquibusmulctati  essen  feneratores,  positum 
Uinuit.  Antea  in  Comitiis  ad  Picum  Ruminaleni,  quo  loco  pueri  fuerant  ex- 
poii'.l  locatum  pro  certo  est."  Luc.  Pauni  de  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
?U.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  217.  In  his  XVllth  chapter  he  repeats  that  the 
utat  ie»  were  th»re,  bnt  not  that  they  were  found  theje. 

t.  Ap.  Nanlini  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv. 

}  Marliani  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  He  mentions  another 
qnJ  and  cwins  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxi. 

''Non  iesunt  qul  hanc  ipsam  esse  putent,  quam  adpinximus,  qua;  e 
iOWta  tn  Basilicam,  Lateranum,  cum  nonnullis  aliis  antiquitatum  rtliquiis, 
atque  nine  in  Capitolium  postea  rel.ita  s:'  quamvis  Marliai.  u  antiquam  Cap- 
ftoliiiam  esse  maluit  a  Tullio  descriptarr.,  -.ui  ut  in  re  niinis  dnbia,  trrpid*  ad- 
Kntimur."  Just.  Rycquii  de  Capit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  xxir.  pag.  250, 
•dit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1606. 

|  Nardini  Roma  Veti-s,  lib.  T.  cap.  iv. 

If  "  Lupa  hodieque  in  capitolinis  prostrot  adieus,  cumvestigio  fulmlnfa  quo 
(eUsn  narrat  Cicero."  Diarium  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  174. 

••  Storia  delle  Arti,  &c.,  lib.  HI.  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  note  10.  Winkelmann  has 
imde  a  strange  blunder  in  the  note,  by  saying  the  Ciceronian  wolf  was  not  in 
the  Capitol,  and  that  Dion  was  wrong  in  saying  to. 

tt  "  lines!  dire,  che  I'Brcolo  di  bronzo,  che  oggi  ri  trora  nella  sala  di 
Uumpidoglio,  fu  trovato  nel  foro  Romano  appresso  I'arco  di  Settimio  ;  e  Tofu 
trovata  anche  la  lupa  di  bronzo  che  allata  Romolo  e  Remo  e  sta  nella  Loggia 
tc  connervatori."  Flam.  Vacca,  Memorie,  num.  iil.  fag.  a  up.  Moutfaucon, 
IVtr.  Ital.  torn.  1. 


and  wolf  both  fell,  and  the  ii-tter  'eft  tehind  thl 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  ntt  say  that  the 
wolf  was  consumed  ;  and  Dion  only  ment;ons  that 
it  fell  down,  without  alluding,  as  the  Ajate  has 
made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  the  firmness 
with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole  strength, 
therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense  ;  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  di- 
minished by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows 
that  the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former 
position.  Winkelmann  has  observed,  that  the 
present  twins  are  modern  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf  which 
might  therefore  be  supposed  to  make  part  of  the 
ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images 
of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by 
time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into  certain  under- 
ground depositories  called  favissa-.*  It  may  be 
thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposit- 
ed, and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous  sit- 
uation when  the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian. 
Rycquius,  without  mentioning'  his  authority,  tell* 
that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comitium  t .  the 
Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol.  If  it 
was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  images  which  Orosius  f  says  was 
thrown  down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Ala 
ric  took  the  city.  That  it  is  of  very  high  antiqui- 
ty the  workmanship  is  a  decisive  proof;  and  that 
circumstance  induced  Winkelmann  to  believe  it  the 
wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capitolene  wolf,  however, 
may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus.  Lactantius  J  asserts  that  in 
his  time  the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf ;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Lupercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late 
period  $  after  every  other  observance  of  the  ancient 
superstition  had  totally  expired.  This  may  account 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image  longer 
than  the  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that 
the  wolf  was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  wor- 
ship of  that  symbol  is  an  inference  drawn  by  th> 
zeal  of  Lactantius.  The  early  Christian  writers  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges  which  they  make 
against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, 
and  raising  s^tatue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Ty- 
ber.  The  wRians  had  probably  never  heard  of 
such  a  person  before,  who  came,  however,  to  play  a 
considerable,  though  scandalous  part  in  the  church 
history,  and  has  left  several  tokens  of  his  aerial 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  notwithstanding 
that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  the 
Tyber  sho.wed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius  to  be 
a  certain  indigenal  god,  called  Semo  Sangus  or 
Fidius.  || 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome 
had  been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
humor  the  habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city 
by  sending  them  with  their  sick  infants  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as  they  had  before  car- 


•  Luc.  Faun.  Ibid. 

f  See  note  to  stanza  Ixxx.  n  Historical  Illustration*. 

J  "Romuli  nutrix  Lupa  bimoribus  est  tftecta  diTinU,  et  ferren 

suui  fuisset,  cujus  flguram  gerit."  Laetent.  de  Falsa  Retigione,  lib.  1,  cap. 
xx.  pag.  101 ,  edit,  vurior,  1660 :  that  is  to  say,  ho  would  rather  adore  a  wall 
than  a  prostitute.  His  commentator  has  observed  that  the  opinion  cf  Livj 
concerning  Laurentia  being  figured  in  this  wolf  was  not  universal.  Strabo 
thought  so.  Rycquius  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Lactantius  mentions  t/ie  woU 
was  in  the  Capitol. 

§  To  A.  D.  496.  "  (Juis  credere  possit,"  says  Baronius  [Ann.  Eccles. 
torn.  viii.  p.  602,  in.  an.  496],  "  viguisse  adhuc  Roma  ad  Gel;issfl  tempora, 
qua  fuere  ante  exordia  urbis  allata  in  Italian!  Lupercalia  f  "  (relasi'is  wrott 
a  letter  which  occupies  four  folio  pages  to  Andromachus  the  senator,  anil 
others,  to  show  that  the  rites  should  be  given  up. 

|  Eusebius  has  these  words:  Ka\  dvSptdvTt  Trap'  Vftiv  tof  $fi( 
TCTiyriTai,  iv  T£)  Tiffcpt  irora/iu;  ficrafi)  rcov  Svn  yec&upwn, 
l\,wv  cir ly paipiiv  'P'j^ai'  Krjv  Titvrnv,  Sificoi'i  i"f  £«»;  KTU. 
Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  40.  Justin  Martyr  has  tc  3  thn  story  .«fcn 
tut  Baronius  himself  was  cHkred  to  deti  ct  this  fable.  Sec  Nardini  Rrat 
Vet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xii. 
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ried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.*  The  practice 
is  continued  to  this  day  ;  and  the  site  of  the  above 
rnurch  sterns  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
•he  temple;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really 
'ound  there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by 
Dionysius.f  But  Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  was 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  is  only 
talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny  ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been  remarking  where  it  was 
found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Theodore,  but  to  a  very  different  place,  near 
which  it  was  then  thought  the  Ficus  Ruminalis 
had  been,  and  also  the  Comitium ;  that  is,  the  three 
columns  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image 
was  actually  dug  up,  J  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  marks  of  the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are 
a  better  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  the  Cicero- 
nian wolf  than  any  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  con- 
trary opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably  selected 
for  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting relics  of  the  ancient  city.  $  and  is  certainly 
the  figure,  if  not  the  very  animal  to  which  Virgil 
alludes  in  his  beautiful  verses  : 

"  Geminos  huic  iihera  cireum 
Ludere  pendenles  pu<  ros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidoo  :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  sjtemus,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua."  | 

47. 

For  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modeird  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 

Stanza  xc.  lines  3  and  4. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man,  and  to  be 
still  very  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  complete 
character,  so  Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity. 
Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  com- 
binations as  composed  his  versatile  capacity,  which 
Was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  fii  .st  general — the  only  triumphant  politician — 
Inferior  to  none  in  eloquence — comparable  to  any  in 
the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of 
the  greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world — an 
author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of  military 
srnals  in  his  travelling  carriage — at  one  time  in  a 
-,ontrv  versy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise 
.ftn  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good  sayings — 
fightingH  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment. 


Uutuiti 


i  gli  aniichi  pontefici  per  loglier  la  men 
in  onore   di    Romolo,   Intruluwro    l'us 


de'  giuochi  Luper- 
di    portxrvi   Bambini 


lays  .In-  wolf  was 

Romulus,  he  is  obliged  (c 

w.'il  as  tin-  l.up'  rcil  ov<> 

1  "  Ad  comitium  ficus 


litfc  occulte,  accio  si  liberino  per  I'iuiercesKi.uie  di  questo 
Bar'.:,  come  di  r.mtinuu  si  sperimiiiiu."  Rione  sii.  Ilipa  accuriu  e  suc- 
dncta  descri/Jone,  ic  ,  di  Rn.ua  .M..derua  dell'  Al).  Ridolf,  Venuti,  1766. 

t  Napliui,  !i!'.  v.  :.]>.  II,  CimvicU  Pompnniils  I.;et.ls  crasri  erroris,  ill 
puKin«r  the  Riiminal  fig-tree  at  the  diurch  of  S'.int  Theoilop- :  hut  a*  l.ivy 
Kicus  Kiimiu.ilis,  and  Diouysius  at  the  temple  of 
p.  iv.)  to  own  that  the  two  were  clone  together,  as 
sh.id.'d,  as  it  were,  by  the  fis-lfe. 
olim  Rniiiinidis  ir'TiuinaUit,  sub  q:ia  liipa  rumam, 
,  d.«-ente  Varrou.-,  suxrnint  olim  Romulus  et  Remus;  lion 
cwcul  a  templo  tuxiie  I).  M:.ri:e  Lilieratricis  appellato  ubi  forsan  inveii'.a  no- 
ti'ilie  ill  i  *n-a  snuua  IUJKB  gi'ininos  pu.-rulos  lactaurU,  quam  li'^lir'  in  cHjiilulio 
fldernu."  i  ilai  Bon-ichii  Antiqna  Urliis  Romunc  Facies,  cap.  x.  See  also 
lap.  xii.  Borrichius  wrote  afer  Naidini  in  1687.  A  p.  Grav.  Antiq.  Rom. 
torn.  iv.  p.  15'tZ. 

J  Donatus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18,  gives  a  medal  representing  on  one  side  the  wolf 
A  the  same  position  as  that  in  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  reverse  the  wolf  with 
the  head  not  r.-vrt  d.  It  ia  ot  the  time  of  Intoninus  Pius. 

I  JEn.  viji.  631.  Stte  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  letfr  from  Rome,  who  in- 
dlnes  to  the  Ciceronian  wolf,  hut  without  exan -ining  the  subject. 

IT  1"  his  tenth  ix,.>k,  Lucan  shows  him  sprinkled  with  the  Mood  of  Pharsalia 
B  the  arms  of  Cleopatra, 

Sanguine  Tlvtsalicx  cladis  perfuaus  aihUter 
Admialt  Veuerem  curis,  et  miscuil  armis. 


Alter  *MJtin«  with  his  midtrei 
i  sa^es  s  -id  tells  Achop 


s,  he  sits  up  all  night  to  convene  with  the 


Spesi 
KUiacus  fonte*  beiin 


nihi  cert*  videndl 
:ivile  relinquam. 


and  willing  to  abandon  both  hi}>  empire  and  his  m.11*- 
tress  for  a  sight  of  the  Fountains  of  the  "Nils.  Such 
did  Julius  Cuesar  appear  to  his  cotemporaries  and  to 
those  of  the  subsequent  ages,  who  were  the  most 
inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  geiiius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his 
surpassing  glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his 
amiable  qualities,  as  to  forget  the  decision  of  his 
impartial  countrymen  : 

HE   WAS   JUSTLY  8LA.IN.* 

48. 

What  fro  pi  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  t 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail. 

Stanza  xciii.  lines  1  and  2. 

".  .  .  .  omnes  pene  veteres  ;  qui  nihil  cognosci 
oiihil  percepi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt  ;  angustot 
sensus  ;  imbecillos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vitae;  in 
profundo  veritatem  demersam  ;  opinionibus  et  insti- 


tutis  omnia  teneri  ;  nihil  veritati 


deinceps 


omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse  dixerunt."  f  The 
eighteen  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Cicero  wrote  this  have  not  removed  any  of  the  im- 
perfections of  humanity  :  and  the  complaints  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  may,  without  injustice  or  affec- 
tation, be  transcribed  in  a  poem  written  yesterday. 

49. 
There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 

Stanza  xcix.  line  1. 

Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  callsd 
Cape  di  Bove,  in  the  Appian  Way.  See  Historical 
Illustrations  of  the  IVth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 

50. 

Prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites  —  early  death. 

Stanza  cii.  lines  •*)  and  6. 

'Of  o'l  $101   <fll\OV(rtV,   UTTuOj/IJGXCt     Vl'lf. 

Ti  yap  Savtiv  i'iix  aicr\pov  uXA'  ai(rxp<j>s  SaviTv. 

Rich.  Franc.  Phil.  Brunck.  Pcetw. 
Gnomici,  p.  231,  edit.  1784. 

51. 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fiills  . 

Stanza  cvii.  line  9. 

The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on 
the  side  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very 
soil  is  formed  of  crumbled  brick-work.  Nothing 
has  been  told,  nothing  can  be  told,  to  satisfy  the 
belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  antiquary.  See  Histor 
ical  Illustrations,  page  206. 

52. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  : 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  <.'/'  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory,  $c. 

Stanza  cviii.  lines  1,  2,  and  3 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  oi  tbs 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  an] 
his  cotemporary  Romans,  has  the  following  eioquenl 


"  Sic  velut  in  tuta  securi  pace  tranebant 
Noctis  iter  medium." 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  is  fighting  again  and  defending  , 

"  Sed  arlert  defensor  iWq  le 
Cm.ii  et  hot  aditus  glailiis,  hos  ignib  .1  areet 

.     r circa  nocte  carinift 

Insilnit  fasar  semper  fcliciter  usui 
PKccipid  cursu  bellorum  et  tempore  rapto." 

•  "  Jure  Ciniis  exisdmetur,"  *aya  Seutonius,  after  a  fair  erturation  rf  U 
chnmcter,  and  making  use  of  a  phrase  which  w:i»  a  formula  In  Livy'i  tmi 
"  Mcliiiin  jtire  cisum  pmrnintiavit,  etiam  si  regni  crimine  insons  fuerK <  ' 
[lib.  iv.  cap.  48,]  and  which  was  continued  in  the  legal  Judgments  pn 
noiiuc.'.l  in  justifiable  hom'cides,  such  as  kill' ng  housebreakers,  foe  8uetn» 
in  vit.  C.  J.  Osar,  with  ihe  commentary  of  rttiseus,  p.  IVi 

t  A«d-":i.  1.  13. 
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passage:  "Fror.,  tfteir  raillertes  of  his  kind,  on  the 
barbarity  uid  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  helj 
reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  o 
kingdoms  ;  how  Koine,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  se^it  of  arts,  empire,  and  giory,  now  lies 
sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to 
the  most  cruel  as  well  as  the  most  contemptible  o 
tj  rants,  superstition,  and  religious  imposture 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  anc 
contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  hap- 
py seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters  ;  nourishing 
in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life ;  yel 
running  perhaps  th«j  same  course  which  Rome  it- 
self had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to 
ivealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an 
Impatience  cr  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals; 
till,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to 
some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liber- 
ty, losing  everything  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradu- 
ally again  into  it*  original  barbarism."* 

53. 

And  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime. 

Stanza  ex.  lines  8  and  9. 

The  column  of  Trajan  is  surmounted  by  St.  Peter ; 
that  of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  See  Historical  Illus- 
•rations  of  the  IVth  Canto,  &c. 

54. 

Still  we  Trajan's  name  adore. 

Stanza  cxi.  line  9. 

Trajan  was  jrroverbially  the  best  of  the  Roman 
prunes  ;  •)•  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  sovereign 
uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than 
one  p  >ssessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to 
this  t.mperor.  "When  he  mounted  the.  throne," 
says  the  historian  Dion, J  "he  was  strong  in  body, 
he  was  vigorous  in  mind  ;  age  hud  impaired  none  of 
his  faculties  ;  he  was  altogether  free  from  envy  and 
from  detraction  ;  he  honored  all  the  good,  and  he 
advanced  them  ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  n<;t 
be  the  objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate;  he  never 
listened  to  informers  ;  he  gave  not  way  to  his  anger  : 
he  abstained  equally  from  unfair  exactions  and  un- 
just punishments  ;  he  had  rather  be  loved  as  a  man 
than  honored  as  a  sovereign ;  he  was  affable  with 
his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  universally 
aeloved  by  both ;  he  inspired  none  with  dread  but 
»he  enemies  of  his  country." 

66 

Rienzi,  last  of  Romans. 

Stanza  cxiv.  line  5. 

The  name  and  exploits  of  Rienzi  must  be  famil- 
Ifc/  to  the  reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  ined- 
ited  manuscripts  relative  to  this  unhappy  hero  will 
&e  seen  in  the  Illustrations  to  the  IVth  Canto. 


•  i'lie  History  of  the  Ijfe  of  M.  Tulliu«  Cicero,  «ect.  vi.  vol.  tt.  p.  102. 
ITie  contiasi  his  ueuii  reversed  in  a  late  extraordinary  instance.  A  gentle- 
man wus  thrown  into  prison  at  Paris ;  eflbrts  were  made  for  his  release.  The 
French  minister  continued  to  detain  him,  under  tlie  pretence  tlia'  he  was  not 
in  Englishman,  but  only  o  Roman.  See  "  Interesting  Facts  relating  to 
lo»;him  Miirat,"  pag.  139. 

f  "  Hujui  t;. Miiiiij  memorise  delatnm  est,  at,  usque  ad  nostram  roatem 
nr.  Aliter  in  Srivitu  principilnu  acclamatur,  nisi,  FELICIOR  .  AVGVSTO  . 
MEL1OR  .  TRAJANO."  Eutrop.  Brev.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  viii.  c*p.  v. 

t  TV>  rs.  yap  o-ojjuuTi  Ippwro KOI  TJJ  \l/v\y  t!Kt.ia{,ev, 

fcf  u(j9' OTd  yfipois  aii6\vviaBti KO.I  nvr'  i(f>6n*ei  nvre. 

tadfip't  riva,  dXAu  xu!  iravv  jnii/roj  roi>i  dyado^f  irina  Kin 
IjttyahvvS'  Kilt  (5<a  Tilt™  nvrc  i<f>'>Scir6  ni/a  aiirwi',  OVTC 

ifiiaei SiaSrtaTs  re  fj/ciora  tiriartve,  *at  opyg  ^MO-TU 

tioykoHro'  run  re  x  TI/II'ITOIV  TMV  <iXXa>rp<<j»'  \aa  KOI  ip6vo>v 

rwr  dolttttti'  d~cixfr", <t>i\ovfievC.  rf.  uvv  tn-'  avT'iif 

uitAXoi*  ?;  Tinojutvns  c\atpc,  <tai  r<3  n  dfi/ia  //ET'  liric'iKtias 
rvvtyiiirro,  (fni  TTI  yrt(>"V<ria  acnvKnprrrtif  at/ii'Xei*  dymrriTOS 
(li*  iriicc  <pi,8epas  ol  piidei'l,  jrXiji'  noXeiiiuts  <3i>.  Hi8U  Rom.  lib. 
wffl.  or^  vl.  «  vii.  torn.  u.  p.  1123, 1124,  edit.  Harnb.  1750. 


Ef/eria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-pMce  so    aii 
As  thine  ideal  breast. 

Stanza  cxv.  lines  1 ,  2,  and  3 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaininius  Vacet 
would  incline  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Ege« 
rian  grotto.*  He  assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  pavement,  stating  that  the  fountain  wai 
that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs.  The  in- 
scription is  not  there  at  this  day  :  but  Montfaucon 
quotes  two  lines  f  of  Ovid  from  a  stone  in  the  Villa 
Giustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  '.  sea 
brought  from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequecteft 
in  summer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
by  the  modern  Romans,  who  attached  a  salnbriong 
quality  to  the  fountain  which  trickles  from  an  ori- 
fice at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and,  overflowing  the 
little  pools,  creeps  down  the  matted  grass  into  the 
brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Almo, 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modern 
Aqua^accio.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di 
Cafl'areili,  from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made 
over  their  fountain  to  the  Pallavicini,  with  sixty 
rabbin  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the 
Egerian  valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of 
Umbritus,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  his 
commentators  have  supposed  the  descent  of  the  sat 
irist  and  his  friend  to  have  been  into  the  Arician 
a;rove,  where  the  nymph  met  Hippolitus,  and  where 
she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban 
ll,  fifteen  miles  distant,  would  be  too  considera- 
ble, unless  we  were  to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture 
of  Vossius,  who  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its 
present  station,  where  he  pretends  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  as  far  as  the  Arician  grove,  and 
then   makes   it  recede   to  its  old  site   within    the 
hrinkiug  city.£    The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the 
joe.t  prefers  to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing 
the  bank  in  which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modern  topographers  §  find  in  the  grotto  the 
statue  of  the  nymph  and  nine  niches  for -the  Muses, 
ind  a  late  traveller  ||  has  discovered  that  the  cave 
s  restored   to  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  re- 
gretted had  been  exchanged  for  injiidicious  orna- 
ment.    But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably  rather  a 
male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.      The  nine  Muses 
ould  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches  ;  and  Juvenal 
ertainly  does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave. If 


•  "  Poco  lontano  dal  detto  luogo  si  scende  ad  un  casaletto,  del  (jualen  g 
>no  Padroni  li  Ofan'lli,  che  con  questo  nome  t  chiamato  il  luogo;  vi  e  un* 
ntana  sollo  Una  gran  volta  antica,  che  al  presente  si  gorie,  e  II  Romani  vl 
uino  IVslate  a  ricrearsi  ;  nel  pavimento  di  ewa  fonte  si  legge  in  un  epitaffii. 
«ere  qnella  la  fonte  di  Ejreria,  dedicata  alle  uinfe,  e  questa  dice  1'epitaflte 
asere  la  medesima  fonte  in  cui  fu  convertita."  Memorie,  &c.,  ap.  Nardiol, 
ig.  13.  He  does  not  give  the  inscription. 

t  "  In  villa  Justiniana  ••xtat  inguiu  lapis  qnadratut  vJ^i<a  b  $\K  sai(  It 

JBgem  en  ^uffi  prsbet  aquas  dea  grata  Gunai.ii 
Ilia  Nnmar  coniunx  consiliurnque  fuft. 

.ni  lapis  videtur  ex  eodem  Egeria  fonte,  aut  ejus  virinia  iitlu  •  eorr  |  •tfttait 
Uiarimn  Italic,  p.  153. 

J  De  Magnit.  Vet.  Rom.  ap.  Gra!v.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  iv.  p.  l&OI. 
§  Bchinard,  Descriyjone  di  Roma  e  dell'  agro  Romano,  correttu  dial'  Aho»- 
Venuti,  in  Roma,  1750.     Thry  l>.lieve  in  the  grottu  and  nymph.     ':8iraua 
ro  di  questo  fonle,  essemluvi  scnlpite  le  acque  a  pie  di  esso." 
Chuwical  Tour,  chap.  vi.  p.  217,  vol.  ii. 
"  Suljstitit  iid  veteres  areus,  madidamque  Capenam, 
Hie  uhi  iKKtiiriie  Nuina  constituebat  aniic*. 
Nunc  Kicri  fontis  nemiu,  et  delubra  locantur 
Judieiis  quorum  cophinum  fenamque  supellex. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 

In  vallem  Egeria  descendiinns,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veres :  quaiuopi<estantius  esset 
Numen  aqua,  viridi  si  margins  clanderet  undai 
Herba,  nee  ingeuuuiu  violareat  marmora  tophum." 

Bat  ID* 


JSOTES  TO  CHILDE   HAROLD'S   PILGRIMAGE. 
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Nothing  can  be  -jollf'ted  from  the  satirist  but  that 
somewhere  near  the  Porta  Capcna  was  a  spot  in 
which  it  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  consulta- 
tions with  his  nymph,  and  where  there  was  a  grove 
and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses  ;  and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a 
descent  into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  sev- 
eral artificial  caves.  It  is  clear  that  the  statues  oi 
the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the  decoration  which 
the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these  caves  ;  for  he 
expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delubra)  to  these  di- 
vinities above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us 
that  they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of 
Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardini*  places  them  in  a  poplar 
gro-e,  which  was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

I*  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position, 
that  the  cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  "arti- 
ficial caverns,"  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a 
little  way  higher  up  the  valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder 
oushes :  but  a  single  grotto  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  mod- 
ern invention,  grafted  upon  the  application  of  the 
epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general,  and 
which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mis- 
translation by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  care- 
full  v  preserves  the  correct  plural — 

'*  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  "rota ;  oh,  how  unlike  the  true. 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs, f  and  over 
these  springs,  which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from 
their  neighboring  groves,  Egeria  presided;  hence 
she  was  said  to  supply  them  with  water ;  and  she 
was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through  which  the 
fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Egerian  valley  have  received  names  at  will, 
which  have  been  changed  at  will.  Venuti  t  owns 
he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples  of  Jqye,  Si^fuhi, 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardini  found,  or 
hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  Caracalla's  cir- 
cus, the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Redi- 
culus,  are  the  antiquaries'  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of 
that  emperor  cited  by  Fulvina  Ursinus,  of  which  the 
reverse  shows  a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some 
to  represent  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  that  place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has 
been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
smal1  cellular  structure^ at  the  ena  of  the  Spina, 
whir  f\  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Comus. 
This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  the  circus  itself,  for  Dionysius  £  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  divinity  was  the 
Roman  Neptune,  .  because  his'  altar  was  under 
ground. 

57. 
Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly. 

Stanza  cxxvii.  line  1. 

"  At  all  events,"  says  the  author  of  the  Academi- 
r»l  .Questions,  "  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  my  own  speculations,  that  philosophy  will  regain 
that  estimation  which  it  ought  to  possess.  The 
free  and  philosophic  spirit  of  our  nation  has  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world.  This  was 
the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lumi- 
nous source  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  for- 
get the  many  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  an- 
cestors, to  prate  in  the  language  of  the  mother  or 
the  nurse  about  our  good  old  prejudices  ?  This  is 
tot  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth.  It  was 


•  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

t  "  Undique  e  «olo  aqua  scaturiunt."    Natdini,  ift  <«.  cap.  El 

J  Eo.iundrd.  Jtc.,  Cic.  at.  p.  297,  298. 

I  Antia.  Ram.  Iii    ii.  cap.  uuu. 


not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the  brill 
iant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  b« 
trusted  to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  o 
time  while  reason  slumbers  in  the  citadel ;  but  ii 
the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy,  the  former  will 
quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Philosophy, 
wisdom  and  liberty,  support  each  other ;  he  who 
will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ; 
and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave."  Preface,  p.  xiv 
xv.  vol.  i.  1805. 

58. 

Great  Nemesis  ! 

Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long, 
Stanza  cxxxii.  liaes  2  and  is. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a 
warning  received  in  a  dream,*  counterfeited,  once 
a  year,  the  beggar,  sitting  before  the  gate  of  his 
palace  with  his  hand  hollowed  and  stretched  out  fcw 
charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  represents  the 
Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  self  degradation  was  the  appeasement 
of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  for- 
tune, of  whose  power  the  Roman  conquerors  were 
a' so  reminded  by  certain  symbols  attached  to  then 
cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  the  whip  and 
the  crotalo,  which  were  discovered  in  the  Nemesis 
of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the 
above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until 
the  criticism  of  "Winkelmann  f  had  rectified  the 
mistake,  one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another 
It  was  the  same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  oi 
prosperity  that  made  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  warn 
his  friend  Polycrates  of  Samos,  th;»t  the  gods  loved 
those  whose  lives  were  checkered  with  good  and 
evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait 
particularly  for  the  prudent ;  that  is,  for  those  w^iose 
caution  rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere  acci- 
dents :  and  her  first  altar  was  raised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phrygian  ^Esepus  by  Adrastus,  probably  the 
prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the  son  of  Croesus 
by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called  Adras- 
tea.t 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august. 
there  was  a  temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the 
name  of  Rhamnusia :  §  so  great  indeed  was  the 
propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolution 
of  events,  and  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Fortune, 
that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.jl  This  is  the  last  superstition 
which  retains  its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and 
from  concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so 
natural  to  man,  has  always  appeared  strongest  in 
those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of  belief. 
The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate  ;  U  but  it 
was  in  her  vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 


•  Sueton.  iii  Viu  August!,  cap.  91.  Cassaubon,  in  the  note,  refers  to  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Camillas  and  JEniilius  Paiilus,  and  also  to  his  apothegnu 
for  the  character  of  this  deity.  The  hollowed  hand  was  reckoned  the  laa 
degree  of  degradation  ;  and  when  the  dead  body  of  tlio  pr.H  -ct  Rufiuus  wuj 
orae  about  in  triumph  by  the  people,  the  indignity  was  increased  by  putting 
ils  hand  in  that  position. 

t  «toria  delle  Arti,  ftc.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  iii.  torn.  U.  p  422.  Viscunti  ca!!»  tlis 
statue,  Ijpwever,  a  Cybele.  Ills  given  intha  Museo  P  io-Clenieut,  torn.  i.  p.ir. 
40.  The  Abate  Fea  (Spiegazioue  dei  Rami.  Storia,  tc.,  torn.  ui.  p.  513),  caU 
U  a  Chrisippus. 

J  Diet,  de  Bayle,  article  Adrastea. 
§  It  is  enumerated  by  the  regionary  Victor. 
||  Fortuns  hujusce  diet,    Cicero  mentions  her,  de  Legib.  Ub  «. 
IT  DEAE  NEMES1 

BIVE  FORTUNAE 
PISTORIVS 
RVG1ANVS 
V.  C.  LE«AT. 
i  LEG.  X11I.  U. 
CORD. 

See  duestiones  Romanw,  Ac.,  ap.  Grwv.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn,  v  p.  9!S.  se» 
alao  Muratori,  Nov.  Thesaur  itscrip.  Vet.  torn.  i.  p.  88,  89,  where  U»je  W 
threc  Latin  and  one  Greek  inscription^)  Nemesis,  and  others  to  Fit*. 


BYRON'S    WORKS. 


69. 

/  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie. 

Stanza  cxl.  line  1. 

W.iether  tne  wonderful  statue  which  suggested 
this  image  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite 
of  Winkelmann's  criticism  has  been  stoutly  main- 
tained,* or  whether  it  be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that 
great  antiquary  positively  asserted, f  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barbarian  shield- 
bearer ,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian  edit- 
or, J  it  imist  assuredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  master- 
pise  3  of  Ctesilaus  which  represented  "  a  wounded 
man  dying  who  perfectly  expressed  what  there  re- 
mained of  life  in  him."  §  Montfaucon  ||  and  Maf- 
fei  1  thought  it  the  identical  statue ;  but  that 


the  villa  Ludovizi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII. 
The  right  arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael 
A.ngelo.** 

60. 

He,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

Stanza  cxli..  lines  6  and  7- 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  vol- 
untary ;  and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions 
from  slaves  sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits  ; 
from  barbarian  captives  either  taken  in  war,  and, 
after  being  led  in  triumph,  set  apart  for  the  games, 
or  those  seized  and  condemned  as  rebels;  also  from 
free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (auctorati), 
others  from  a  depraved  ambition :  at  last  even 
knights  and  senators  were  exhibited,  a  disgrace  01 
which  the  first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  in- 
ventor.ft  In'  the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women, 
fought;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus.  Oi 
these  the  most  to  be  pitied,  undoubtedly,  were  the 
barbarian  captives  ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian 
writer {J  justly  applies  the  epithet  "innocent," 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  professional  gladiators. 
Aurelian  and  Claudius  supplied  great  numbers  oi 
these  unfortunate  victims  ;  the  one  after  his  tri- 
umph, and  the  other  on  the  pretext  of  a  rebellion. 
No  war,  says  Lipsius,||||  was  ever  so  destructive  to 
the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the 
laws  of  Constantino  and  Constans,  gladiatorial 
shows  siu  *ived  the  old  established  religion  more 
than  seveix  v  years ;  but  they  owed  their  final  ex- 
tinction to  the  courage  of  a  Christian.  In  the  year 
404,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  they  were  exhibit- 
ing the  shows  \n  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before 
the  nsual  immense  concourse  of  people.  Almachius 
or  Telemachns,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled 
to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  arena,  and  endeavored  to  separate 
the  combatants.  The  prtctor  Alypius,  a  person  in- 


credibly attached  to  these  games,*  gave  instant  oi 
ders  to  the  gladiators  to  slay  him  ;  and  Telemp  chm 
gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  title  ol 
saint,  which  surely  has  never  either  before  or  sinca 
been  awarded  for  a  more  noble  exploit.  Honoriua 
immediately  abolished  ti  e  shows,  which  were  nevei 
afterwards  revived.  Tht  story  is  told  by  Theodore  "f 
and  Gassiodorus,  J  and  «eems  worthy  of  credit  not 
withstanding  its  place  iu  the  Roman  martyrology.  { 
Besides  the  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  the 
funerals,  in  the  amphitheatres,  the  circus,  the  forums, 
and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were  introduced 
at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst  ths 
supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  ol 
the  guests.  Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  sup- 
pose the  loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degenera- 


itatue  was  of  bronze.     The  gladiator  was  once  In' V.0'  mankind,  to  be  nearly  connected, with  the  abo- 


•  By  the  Ah  ite  Bricci,  dissertazione  supra  nn  clipco  votivo,  &c<  Preface, 
pdf .  7,  who  accounts  for  the  cord  round  the  neck,  but  not  for  the  horn,  which  it 
•toet  nnt  appear  the  giadi.itors  themselves  ever  used.  Note  A,  Storia  delle 
trti,  torn,  ii 

t  Kith,  r  1'oli to,,  biT.dd  of  Laius,  lulled  by  CKdipus;  or  (Vproas,  herald 

jl  E.iri'h  us,  killed  by  111'  Athenians  when  he 'endeavored  to  drag  the  Hi-ra- 
•1!  i  I  'in  the  .Ut.ir  nf  miTcy,  and  in  whose  honor  they  instituted  airhual 
faim>9,  'irntmuod  i,,  the  time  ol  Hadrian;  or  Antlieinocritns,  tin;  4tlienim 
ker.ild,  «.lled  by  the  Mcgap-iuei,  who  never  recovered  the  impiety.  Sue 
S;:ria  dell;  Arti,  &c.,  torn.  ii.  p.  '203,  '20!,  i05,  '266,  -J07,  lib.  ix.  cap.  ii. 

J  Stem,  4:-.,  tom.  ii.  p.  'Iffl.    Not.  (A.) 

§  "  VuhrM.ituni  i!<  ;kientom  fecit  in  quo  posait  intelligi  quantum  restat 
«nimm."  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  ii. 

J    Auliq.  lorn    iii.  par.  '2,  (ab.  153. 

H  Race,  st.it.  til).  64. 

*•   Mus.  C.'.ipitol.  torn.  iii.  p.  Ill,  edit.  1735. 

tt  Julius  l.Vrsar,  who  io.se  by  tie  I'aM  ,,|  Uie  aristocracy,  bro.  ^ht  Furios 
LapdlliM  and  A.  (.'.Menus  1111011  the  arena. 

Jf.  Tertoli  in,    "CT!"  i|:iidem  et  iii!i;i,-eut-s  S'la-ll  itores  in  Indein  vei.'i.nt    ••( 

foliipt.'i  :mt."    .In.-:.  I. ijw.  Saturn.  Sermon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 

$j   VnpiicuB,  i"  vit.  Aiuel.  and  in  vit.  ClauJ.  Ibid. 

im6  icio  nulliim  belluui  uuitam  cl«.Sem  Tasiiliernqne  ireneri 
lum.ir.o  1  it  Ulixe,  quam  bos  ad  roll'.— 4(em  |.i,|..»."     lust.  I 


lition  of  these  bloody  spectacles.  || 

61. 

Here,  tohere  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd. 

Stanza  cxlii.  lines  5  and  6. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shout 
ed,  "  he  has  it,"  "hoe  habet,"  or  "habet."  The 
wounded  combatant  dropped  his  weapon,  and  ad 
vaiicing  to  the  edge  of  the  arena,  supplicated  the 
spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well,  the  people  saved 
him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  in- 
clined, they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  waa 
slain.  They  were  occasionally  so  savage  that  they 
were  impatient  if  a  combat  lasted  longer  than  ordi- 
nary without  wounds  or  death.  The  empcror'8 
presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished  ;  and  it  ia 
recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla's  ferocity,  that 
he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life,  in  a 
spectacle  at  Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people ;  in  other 
words,  handed  them  over  to  be  slain.  A  similai 
ceremony  is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bull-fights. 
The  magistrate,  presides ;  and  after  the  horsemen 
ana  ftjccadores  have  fought  the  bull,  the  matadore 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permission  to 
kill  the  animal.  If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by 
killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  a  man,  which  last  ia 
rare,  the  people  interfere  with  shouts,  the  ladies 
wave  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  animal  is  saved. 
The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horses  are  accompa- 
nied with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  ges- 
tures of  delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion 
of  the  audience,  including  those  of  the  gentlest 


Incling 
spends 


blood.  Everything  depends  on  habit.  The  author 
of  Childe  Harold,  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  one 
or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certainly  in 
other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were, 
during  the  summer  of  1809,  in  the  governor's  box 
at  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite 
to  C;idiz.  The  death  of  one  -or  two  horses  com- 
pletely satisfied  their  curiosity.  A  gentleman 
present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  no- 
ticed that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  sport 
to  some  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and 
ontinued  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fel' 
feeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed  thre 
iorsrs  off  his  own  horns.  He  was  saved  by  accla- 
nations,  which  were  redoubled  when  it  was  known 
ic  belonged  to  a  priest. 
An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with 


Angiistinus  (lib.  vi.  confess,  c 
nhiatu  incredibilitei  ahri-ptmn," 
t  Hist.  Kccl.'s.  cap.  xxvi.  lib. 
t  Cawiod,  Tripiirtila,  1.  x.  c. 
§  Banmiun,  ad.  aim.  et  ill  nol 
mi  iMl"  nvimirie  * 
||  »Q.uod? 


atp.  viii.)  "AMpinni  suum  gi.idiatori  spectaouU 
scribit.  ib.  lit),  i.  cap.  x;i. 

;i.    Saturn,  ib.  ib. 

s  ad  Martyrul.  Rom.  1,  Jan.  See  Maran- 
le  d.-ir  Auiit.Mtro  Klaviu,  p.  -ft,  edit.  174(i. 
ntuni  aliqn 


TJ>. 


i.  Tempora  nostm,  nosque'ipsos  videamus.  Oppidum  net  unun 
ulterumre  captum,  diivptiiin  e«t :  tiimultus  circa  nns,  non  in  noVw  .  et  tame* 
cor.cidimus  et  turhamur.  Ubi  roliur,  uhi  tot  PIT  aniios  mpdi(a(a  sepien(i( 
•tudia?  ubi  ille  aniiiius  qui  pussit  dicere,  si  frnchis  illabatiur  orbit''"  ftd 
lUd.  lib.  i.  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  The  prototype  of  Mr.  William's  panegyric  M 
bull-bolHiur. 
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K>eing  two  men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  a  horse  galloping  round  an  arena 
irith  his  bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  turns 
from  the  spectacle  ana  the  spectators  with  horror 
avid  disgust. 

62. 

Like  Laurels  on  the  bald  first  Ceesar's  head. 
Stanza  cxliv.  line  6. 

Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Caesar  was  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  e'nabled  him  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  anxious  not  to  show  that  he 
was  the  Conqueror  of  the  won',  but  to  hide  that  he 
Was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome,  would  hardly  have 

fuessed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the 
elp  of  the  historian. 

63. 

While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 
Stanza  cxlv.  line  1. 

Tliis  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  ;  and  a  notice  on  the  Coliseum  may  b? 
seen  in  the  Historical  Illustrations  to  the  Ivth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

64. 

Spared  and  blest  by  time.       . 

Stanza  cxlvi.  line  3. 

"  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the 
iing  which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture 
above  ;  though  exposed  to  repeated  fires,  though 
sometimes  flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to 
the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so 
well  preserved  as  this  rotunda.  It  passed  with  lit- 


pa 

tle  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  wor- 
ship ;  and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the 
Christian  altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious 
of  ancient  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a 
model  in  the  Catholic  church."  —  Forsyth's  Re- 
marks, &c.,  on  Italy,  p.  137,  sec.  edit. 

65. 

And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
f},eir  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.      Stanza  cxlvii.  lines  8  and  9. 

The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the 
t  usts  of  modern  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished, 
taeu.  The  flood  of  light  which  once  fell  through 
the  large  orb  above  on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities, 
now  shines  on  a  numerous  assemblage  of  mortals. 
I'jme  one  or-  two  of  whom  have  been  almost  deified 
by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen. 

66. 

Then  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim,  drear  light. 
Stanza  cxlviii.  line  1. 

flris  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the 
itcry  of  the  Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to 
the  tnveller  by  the  site,  "or  pretended  site,  of  that 
al-.cii.ui  ,  now  shown  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
1*8  ir  cin-rere.  The  difficulties  attending  the  full 
belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  Historical  Illustra- 
tions, &c 

67. 
Twr*,  to  the  Mole,  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high. 

Stanza  clii.  line  1. 
The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     See  —  Historical  Illus- 

68. 
Stanza  cliii. 


69. 

The  strange  fat 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns. 

Stanza  clxxi.  lines  6  a.id  7. 

Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken 
heart ;  Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louis  XIV.  a  bank- 
rupt in  means  and  glory ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ; 
and,  "  the  greatest  is  behind,"  Napoleon  lives  a 
prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but  superflu- 
ous list  might  be  added  of  names  squally  illustrious 


and  unhappy. 


70. 


Lo,  Nemi,  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills. 

Stanza  clxxiii.  line  I. 

The  village  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat 
of  Egeria,  and  from  the  shades  which  embosomed 
the  temple  of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its 
distinctive  appellation  of  The  Grove.  Nemi  is  but 
an  evening's  ride  from  the  comfortable  inn  of  Al- 
bano. 

71 

And  afar 

The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  lave* 
T/te  Latian  coast,  l$c.  &c. 

Stanza  clxxiv.  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unri- 
valled beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest 
poiit,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  La- 
tian Jupiter,  the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objects 
alluded  to  in  the  cited  stanza  ;  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  xEneid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  headland  of  Cir'eseum  and  the  Cape  of  Terra 
'na. 

The  site  o*  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either 
at  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  ac- 
tual site,  as  may  be  seen  from  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero.  At  present  it  has  lost  something  of  its 
credit,  except  for  the  Domenichinos.  Nine  monks 
of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the  adjoining 
villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other  vil- 
la, called  Rufinella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
ibove  Frascati,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tuscu 
lum  have  been  found  there,  besides  seventy-two 
statues  of  different  merit  and  preservation,  and 
seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine 
bills,  embosomed  in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of 
Rustica.  There  are  several  circumstances  which 
tend  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  valley  with  the 

Uatica  "  of  Horace ;  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover  by 
throwing  up  tlje  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to 
his  villa.  Rustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  accord- 
ing to  our  stress  upon  "  Usticce  cubantis." — It  is 
more  rational  to  think  that  we  are  wrong  than  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  valley  have  changed 
their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition  of  the  con- 
sonant prefixed  is  nothing :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a  modern  name  which 
the  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a 
knoll  covered  with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs 
down  the  valley,  and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said 
in  the  guide  books,  that  this  stream  is  called  Licen- 
za,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a  rock  at  the  heal  of 
the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which  may 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licenza 
contains  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  On  a  peak  a 
little  way  beyond  is  Civitella,  containing  three  hun 
dred.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a  little  before  you 

about  an 
Vicovaro, 

*fhc'  gneat  ('hun'h('s  ot'  '''Hi-ope,  see  the  'pavement  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valleyTtowards  the  Anio, 
>t  Bt.  1  eter  s,  and  the  classical  1  ;ur  through  Italy,  there  is  a  bare  hill,  crowned  wi  h  a  little  town  called 
vol  it  page  12o,  et  seq.  chap.  «v  iBardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  jf  U 


I 


Ihisand  the  six  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  turn  up  into  Valle  Rustica,  to  the  left,  abo 

hnrch.  of  St.  Peter's.     For  a  measurement  of  hour   from   the   villa,  is   a   town   called   Vice 

the  comparative  length   of   this   basilica,   and   the  another  favorable  coincidence  with  the  Varia  < 


14 
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3enza  flows,  and  is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy 
Old  befo.re  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in 
»  metaphorical  or  direct  sense  : 


•  Me  q'lotie 
duern  Mi 


ci-  jjelichis  Dijrentia  HTII*, 
bibit  rugostu  frigore  pugus." 


.I'he  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before 
it  reaches  the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yel- 
low like  a  sulphur  rivulet. 

Rocca  Giovane,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pave- 
ment is  shown,  does  seem  to  be  the  site  of  the 
fane  of  Vacuna,  and  an  inscription  found  there  tells 
that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was  repaired 
by  Vi  spasian.*  With  these  helps,  and  a  position 
torres,jonding  exactly  to  everything  which  the  poet 
has  told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  se- 


cure of  our  site. 
The  hill   which 


should    be   Lucretilis   is   called 


Campanile,  and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the 
pretended  Bandusia,  you  come  to  the  roots  of  the 
higher  mountain  Gennaro.  Singularly  enough,  the 
only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the  whole  valley  is  on 
the  knoll  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

"  .    .    .    .    tu  Jrigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Probes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mo- 
saic pavement,  which  they  call  "  Oradina,"  and 
which  flows  down  the  hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam, 
*nd  then  it  trickles  over  into  the  Digentia. 

But  we  must  not  hope 

"  To  trace  the  Muse*  upward«  to  their  spring," 

oy  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  in 
search  of  the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  foun- 
tain of  the  Digentia — Horace  has  not  let  drop  a 
word  of  it ;  arid  this  immortal  spring  has  in.  fact 
been  discovered  in  possession  of  the  holders  of 
many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  and  Protais 
near  Venusia,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found. f 
We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a  late  traveller  in  find- 
ing the  occasional  pine  still  pendant  on  the  poetic 
villa.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  valley,  but 
there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or 
mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the  ode.J  The  truth  is,  that 
the  pine  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a 
garden  tree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  Rustica. 
Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  his  farm,  immediately  overshadowing 
his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  distance 
from  his  abode.  The  tourist  may  -have  easily  sup- 
posd  himself  to  have  seen  this  pine  figured  in  the 
above  cypresses,  for  the  orange  arid  lemon  trees 
which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description  of 
the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been 
•ince  displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and 
other  common  garden  shrubs. 5  The  extreme  dis- 
appointment experienced  by  choosing  the  Classical 
Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed 
by  every  one  who  has  selected  the  same  conductor 
tnrougn  the  same  country.  This  author  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory  writers 
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t  See  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  p.  43. 

j  See  Classical  Tour,  &c.,  chap.  vii.  p.  -ISO,  vol.  li. 
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Tool,  IK.,  Uiap.  xi.  vul.  ii.  ott.  365. 


that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reput* 
tion,  and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  h« 
speaks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  tt 
have  seen.  His  errors,  from  the  simple  exaggt  ra- 
tion to  the  downright  misstatement,  are  so  frequent 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  had  either  never 
visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted  to  th« 
fidelity  of  former  writers.  Indeed  the  Classical 
Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  compila- 
tion of  former  notices,  strung  together  upor.  a  verj 
slender  thread  of  personal  observation,  and  swelled 
out  by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily  supplied 
by  a  systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common  places 
of  praise,  applied  to  everything,  and  therefore  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and 
cumbrous,  and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of 
others,  and  such  may  experience  some  salutary  ex- 
citement in  pkughing  through  the  periods  of  the 
Classical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  ol 
value.  It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to 
toil  up  a  climax  with  a  huge  round  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there 
was  no  such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  senti- 
ments. The  love  of  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which 
must  have  distinguished  the  character,  certainly 
adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace,  and  tne  gentle- 
manly spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  au- 
thor or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  through- 
out the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  quali 
ties  are  the  foliage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may 
be  spread  about  it  so  prominently  arid  profusely  as 
to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to  stfe  and  find  the  trail 
at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine,  and  the  exhor 
tations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this  worli 
something  more  or  better  than  a  book  of  travels, 
but  they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels ;  ana 
this  observation  applies  more  especially  to  that  en- 
ticing method  of  instruction  conveved  by  the  per 
petual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel 
and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and  terrify 
it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and 
regicides  in  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically, 
mav  be  honorable,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  rer-jra, 
but  that  antidote  should  either  be  administered  in 
any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least  should  bi 
served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  information  and  reflection  as  to  give  a  bit 
terness  to  every  page :  foi  who  would  choose  to  have 
the  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  for  hia 
gravelling  companions  ?  A  tourist,  unless  he  as 
pires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable 
for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  country 
which  he  describes  ;  but  his  reader  may  very  fairly 
esteem  ill  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as 
so  much  waste  paper,  the  moment  they  cease  to  as- 
sist, and  more  particularly  if  they  obstruct  his  ac- 
tual survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  govern 
ment  or  governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  oflVircd ;  but 
it  is,  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the 
change  operated,  either  by  the  address  o/  the  latt- 
imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment  of  everj 
expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so 
apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace's  antigal- 
lican  philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  t« 
throw  some  suspicion  upon  the  competency  and  can- 
dor of  the  author  himself.  A  remarkable  example 
may  br  found  in  the  instance  of  Bolonga,  ovel 
whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent  desola- 
t'on,  the  tourist  pour?  forth  such  strains  of  condo- 
lence and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed 
trumpet  of  Mr.  Burke.  Now  Bolonga  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  has  been  for  some  years,  notorious 
amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its  attachment  to 
revolutionar^  principles,  and  was  almost  the  only 
city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
i  unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however 
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save  been  made  sine?  Mr.  Eustace  visited  tms  coun-|  been  suspended,  110  attempt  would  have  oeen  mace 


try ;  but  the  traveller  whom  he  has  thrilled  with  hor- 
ror at  the  projected  stripping  of  the  copper  from  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  must  be  much  relieved  to  find 
that  sacrilege  out  -of  the  power  of  the  French,  or 

"  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered  with 
lead* 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics 
had  not  given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical 
Tour,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the 
reader,  that  however  it  may  adorn  his  library,  it 

•    will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him  in  his  carriage ; 
and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics  had  hitherto 


•    '  What,  then,  will  be  Uie  aitonuhment,  or  rather  tlie  horror  of  my 

rea.v.r,  when  I  inform  him the  French  commits 

turned  it»  attention  to  Saint  Peter'*,  and  employed  a  compuny  of  Jnw»  to 


ndte  and  purchaK  Uie  goM,  silv 


nd   lironie  that  adorn   the  iniide  of 


fee  edifice,  a*  weil  ai  the  copper  that  coven  the  Taulu  and  dome  on  o> 
•uttide."    Chao.  IT.  f.  130  wx.  3.    The  Xatj  about  (hi  J«v*  i*  po»i»i»oly 


to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is,  those  who 
stand  in  the  relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace 
may  be  permitted  to  appeal  from  cotemporary 
praises,  and  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  just  in 
proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and  hatred  are  the 
farther  removed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  written ; 
for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine 
publishers,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated 
inquiries  of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to 
reprint  a  cheap  edition  of  thu  Classical  Tour,  was, 
by  the  concurring  advice  of  returning  travellers,  in- 
duced to  abandon  his  design,  although  he  had  al- 
ready arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  Lad  struck 
off  one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  woiud  wish  to  part  (like 
Mr.  Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals,  but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  e»- 
tend  the  same  discreet  sileno*  to  their  humble  par- 
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Oce  fetal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throws 
its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes— 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  pre- 
»ent,  is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  com- 
mon in  the  East  than  formerly  ;  either  because  the 
ladies  are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden 
time  ;  "  or  because  the  Christians  have  better  for- 
tune, or  less  enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire, 
contained  the  adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was 
thrown,  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for 
infidelity,  and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her 
lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  -possessed 
cy  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Ar- 
jaouts  were  beaten  li^ck  from  the  Morea,  which 
they  had  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
Russian  invasion.  The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes, 
on  being  refused  the  plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the 
ibandonment  of  that  enterprise,  and  to  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Morea,  during  which  the  cruelty  exei* 
eised  on  all  sides  was  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals 
af  the  faithful. 


.THE   GIAOUR. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the. wave 
Teat  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb l  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 


Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Collona's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There,  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheei 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave ; 
And  if,  at  times,  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odors  there . 
For  there — the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchiU'd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  Nature  given, 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
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Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow 

Pill  the  gay  mariner's  guitar3 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange — that  where  Nature  lov'd  to  trace 

As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling  place, 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 

Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 

There  man,  enamor'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour  ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare ! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 

And,  fixed  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell, 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

60  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  ! 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The.  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fix'd,  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  jad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  \nns  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy4 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  hs  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon  ; 
Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 
Some,  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  !  * 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
.   Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 
80  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  *tart,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Whii  h  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherit  hed 
earth! 


Came  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave  ' 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thte  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave ; 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear,   • 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  . 
For  freedom's  ba*tle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'Twere  long  tc  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 


What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High,  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime  ; 
The  hearts  within  thy  vallies  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave  ,• 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'*! 
In  vain  might  liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yone . 
No  more  her  sorrows  i  oewan, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve 
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One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  tire ; I7 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flics, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes  ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

,     Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

T.  That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell  : 
Strange  rumors  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away, 
When  llhamazan's  18  last  sun  was  set, 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret, 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim  d  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage, 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

f  Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deern'd ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserv'd  a  grave: 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tales  his  Nubians  tell, 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  toe  well ; 
And  others  say  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's  19  trembling  light 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell, 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.20 

Yeu,&cu/,  and  snould  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 

By  Alia  !  I  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat's  S1  arch  I  stood 

Which  totters  o'er  tne  tiery  flood, 

With  paro.dise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through. 

Oh  !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  partion  of  his  creed18 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  foi  tyrant's  lust  ? 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

''hat  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 


On  her  fair  cheek's  unfa/  ing  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's  23  blossoms  stre* 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  **  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  !  °-f 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  piiie 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide' 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  : — 
Thus  armed  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praisa. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate  : 
Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas  !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimetar 
Stained  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 
And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gu«£ 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
"Pis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour ! 
******** 

The  sun's  last,  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer  ; 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  musl^not  drain. 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap  ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
\Vind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 


THE   GIAOUR 


Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd? 
*****»»» 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 

"  Bismillah  ! M  now  the  peril's  past ;  % 

For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 

And  there  we  '11  prick  our  steeds  amain." 

The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bl'.es  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again ; 
t  nseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathed,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Coutd  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard  **  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.  " 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
^or  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  ! » 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
"  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eve89 
That  aids  tils  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb  : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
'Tis  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour  ! 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour !  " 

As  rolls  the  river  into  the  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
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Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wav* 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  epray,  in  thundering  cla*** 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  streatn  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar ; 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale, 
Mci-e  suited  to  tne  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  noi  speaks  for  life ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  love  itself  oould  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith  | 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  ! 
******** 
With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt: 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end  ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore,80 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  rivenj 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fallen  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  ene'my, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  late 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 
******** 

"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 

But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 

Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 

He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 

Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour . 

He  call'd  on  Alia — but  the  word 

Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watched  my  time,  I  leagued  with  thew*. 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak 'd,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go— but  go  alone." 
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One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  iiourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  lira  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 17 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flics, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes  ;  % 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

V  That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 
Strange  rumors  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away, 
When  Rhamazan's  '«  last  sun  was  set, 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret, 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim  d  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage, 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

«•-  Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserv'd  a  grave: 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tales  his  Nubians  tell, 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  toe  well ; 
And  others  say  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's  19  trembling  light 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell, 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark     • 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.20 

Yea,ACM^,  and  snould  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 

By  Alia  !  I  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat's  21  arch  I  stood 

Which  totters  o'er  tne  fiery  flood. 

With  paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through. 

Oh  !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  partion  of  his  creed18 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  fin  tyrant's  lust  ? 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 


On  her  fair  cheek's  unfa/  ing  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's23  blossoms  stre% 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacin thine  ^  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  Water  ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  !  °J 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  rfings  of  piioe 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide  • 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  : — 
Thus  armed  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate : 
Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas  !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 

With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 

Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 

With  arquebuss  and  ataghan  ; 

The  chief  before  as  deck'd  for  war, 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimetar 

Stained  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  g«k£ 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour ! 

The  sun's  last  ra78  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer  ; 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  musl^not  drain. 
******** 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap  ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
\Vind  slowly  through  the  long  defile: 
Above  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 


THE  GIAOUR 


Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 

"  Bismillah  ! 26  now  the  peril's  past ;  % 

For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 

And  there  we  '11  prick  our  steeds  amain." 

The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head; 

The  foremost  Tartar  biles  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again ; 
Imseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathed,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Coifld  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard87  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this. " 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
^nr  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !  ** 
in  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
'•'  'Tis  he !  'tis  he  !  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eve89 
That  aids  nis  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb  : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
'Tis  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour  ! 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour !  " 

As  rolls  the  river  into  the  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
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Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wav* 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  ppray,  in  thundering  cla*»» 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar ; 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale, 
Mere  suited  to  tne  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers— theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  noi  speaks  for  life  ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  love  itself  c.ould  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith } 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 
**»*»#»• 
With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt: 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore,30 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fallen  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 
As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  late 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 
«******• 

"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour . 
He  call'd  on  Alia — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 
I  watched  my  time,  I  leagued  with  theMi 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 
My  wrath  is  wreak 'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go — but  go  alone." 
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The  browiing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling : 
His  mother  hxk  i  from  her  lattice  high, 

She  saw  the  dtws  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
•:  'Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden  bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
"  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach  !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight ; 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token,  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest — 

His  calpac  31  rent — his  caftan  red — 

"  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed; 

Me,  not  for  mercy,  did  they  spare, 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave  !  whose  blood  is  spilt ;          .- 

Wo  to  the  Giaour !  for  his  the  guilt." 

A  turban  32  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee  ; 
As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  prayed  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  "  Alia  Hu  I"33 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  paradise 

Impattent  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright , 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave, ** 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  infidel !  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's35  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis" M  throne  ; 
A  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  car  hear  nor  tongue  can  till 


The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  firSt,  on  earth  as  vampire  37  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent . 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  ; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse : 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursirrg  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowejp  are  wither'd  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father's  name- 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame 
Yet  -must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue : 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn  ; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  * 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip  ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go— and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they ! 


"  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer ! 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own.  land  :  'tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again  ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  was  stamp'd  upon  his  brow." 

"  'Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer-tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race, 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favor  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay. 
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Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea  ; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 
And  luxes  to  leap  into  the  wave." 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by  ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  "scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affrighted  friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile  : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver, 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joy  aunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth 

But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  widad : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas  !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  grief  could  change,  and  guilt  could  stain. 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight,  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  ! 

'  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 
Sic w  sweeps  he  tk  v.  gh  the  colum'd  aisle; 


With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 

The  rights  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir 
And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 
By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 
There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done—- 
And hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 
See — by  the  half-illumined  wall 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 
That  pale  brow  widely  wreathing  round, 
As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd : 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 
And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow'd  growth, 
But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside  : 
And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 
Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 
Lc  ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 
That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  ! 
Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine 
Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 
If  ever  evil  angel  bore 
The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 
By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 
Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  1 ' 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own : 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same ; 

Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foemen  bleed  ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware ! 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  lew. 
We  loathe  what  none  are.  left  to  share ; 
Even  bliss — 'twere  wo  alone  to  bear ; 
^he  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  af  their  ola.'j 
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It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,39 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famish'  d  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
An'I  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert- of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  ! 


"  Father  !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer  ; 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  wo ; 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life ; 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foea, 
£  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  I  shalj  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  ; 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead  ;  my  hope,  their  doom  ; 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain 
Nor  sought  the  self-accoided  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave  : 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  fiefd  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I've  braved  it — not  for  honor's  boast ; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay  : 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
jLught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize, 


The  maid  I  lo*«,  the  man  I  hate ; 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
|  To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
*  Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire  ; 
(Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  cne 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave : 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  now  t 


"  I  loved  her,  friar !  nay  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use— 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word : 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose  ; 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd: 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  for  brands 
Well  welded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  prophet's  gate : 
I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prej 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh ; 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how; 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow ; 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Taithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low  : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas  !  too  late  to  save  ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fata 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear  40 
The  death-shot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ' 
He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 
One  prayer  to  Alia  al1  he  made 
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He  knew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray — 

F  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away ; 

Though  pierc'd  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  search 'd,  but  vainly  search 'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face 2 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  peiritence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 

But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  ^Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain  ; 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 

Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 

If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain, 

And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd, 

And,  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd 

But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave— 

Ah !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 

Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 

That,  seen,  became  a  part/of  sight ; 

And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 

The  morning-star  of  memory  ! 

••  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven  ; 

A  spark  of  that  immotal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  itself  desceifds  in  love  ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole ; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  ray  night  ? 
Oh  !  would  it  shone  to  lead  :ne  still, 
Although  to  death,  or  dead!i--rt  ill ! 


Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 
No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  frenzy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo  ? 
Alas  !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  bl)W 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear: 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 
'Tis  true  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  the  way  : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  ; 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake. 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range. 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boy» . 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble1,  heartless  man, 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine- 
Leila  !  each  thought  was  only  thine ' 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  wo, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Ort  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth ! 
'Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart ! 


"  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breatheu 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life ; 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place,- 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  wo. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 
Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence, 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that's  done  can'st  thcni  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.41 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive : 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  plac* 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  voung, 
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And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

But  sooth  not — mock  not  my  distress. 

•'  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 

I  had — ah  !  have  I  now  ? — a  friend ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end : 

Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reck 'd not  what — the  while: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  iny  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold : 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 


"  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 

No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  ; 

Alas  !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep  ; 

But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 

Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now  : 

I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear 

I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still; 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orisOn,  despair 

Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer 

I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 

I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 

'Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father  !  then 

I  saw  her  ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 

A.nd  shining  in  her  white  symar,*2 

As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  stai 
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Which  n:  w  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark, 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father  !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ?         • 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Yet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thine  ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah  !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish  to  hold. 
Alas  !  around  a  shadow  prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Yet  still  'tis  there!  in  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— 
I  knew  'twas  false — she  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead  !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Oh  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  !  whate'er  thou  art, 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  te« 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  nane  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgr.m's  tread.' 

He  pass'd — ^nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.** 


NOTES  TO  THE  GIAOUR 


That  tomb,  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff. 

Page  108,  Rne  3. 

A.  TOMB  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by 
waie  supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles. 

2. 

Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 

Page  108,  line  16. 

The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is 
ft  w  ell  known  Persian  fable.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
'  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales  "  is  one  of  his  appel- 
lat'^ns. 

3. 
Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar. 

Page  109,  line  3. 

The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the 
Greek  sailor  by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and 
during  a  calm,  it  is  accompanied  always  by  the 
voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

4. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy. 

Page  109,  line  44. 

"  Ay,  but  I*  die  and  go  we  know  not  wher*, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction." 

Mecuturt  for  Mcaturt,  Act  111.  130,  So.  2. 

5. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd. 

Page  109,  line  52. 

i  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted 
in  description,  but  those  who  have,  will  probably 
retain  a  painful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty 
which  pervades,  with  few  exceptions,  the  features 
of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for  a  few  hours, 
"  after  the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gunshot 
wounds,  the  expression  is  always  that  of  languor, 
whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's  char- 
acter: but  in  death  from  a  stab,  the  countenance 
preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity,  and  the 
mini  its  bias  to  the  last. 

6. 

Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 

Page  109,  line  114. 

Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the 
•lave  of  the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women,) 
who  appoints  the  Waywode.  A  pander  and  eu- 
buch — these  are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations — 
Bow  governs  the  governor  of  Athens  ! 


Infidel. 


Tit  calmer  than  thy  heart,  youna  Giaour. 
Page  109,  line  24. 


8. 


In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike. 

Page  110,  line  59.  ' 

v  Tophaike,"  musket. — Ihe  Bairam  is  announced 
by  the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the 
mosques,  and  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms, 
ball,  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 


Swift  as  the  hurFd  on  htqhjtrreed. 

Page  110,  line  8ft 

Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin, 
which  is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  izA 
precision.  It  is  a  favorite  exercise  of  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  but  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a  tuanl* 
one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the  art  are  the  Black 
Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next  to  these, 
a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that 
came  within  my  observation. 

10. 
He  came,  he  went .  like  the  simoom. 

Page  110,  line  116. 

The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  everything  living, 
and  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry. 

11. 
To  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and.  salt." 

Page  111,  line  143. 

To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
your  host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even 
though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  in 
sacred. 

12. 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre. 
Page  111,  line  51. 

I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospi 
tality  are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet, 
and,  to  say  truth,  very  generally  practised  by  his 
disciples.  The  first  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  chief  i^a  panegyric  on  his  bounty ;  the  next,  on 
his  valor. 

13. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan. 

Page  111,  line  56. 

The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in 
the  belt,  in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver ; 
and,  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gulch 

14. 
An  emir  by  his  garb  of  qreen. 

Page  111,  line  58. 

Green  is  the  privileged  color  of  the  prophet's 
numerous  pretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as 
here,  faith  (the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works :  they  are  the 
worst  of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

15. 
Ho!  who  art  thouf — this  low  salam. 

Page  111,  line  59. 

Salam  aleikoum  salam !  peace  be  with  you  ;  be 
with  you  peace — the  salutation  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful : — to  a  Christian,  "  Urlarula,"  a  good  journey  ; 
or  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula ;  good  morn,  good 
even  ;  and  sometimes,  "  may  your  end  be  happy !  '•' 
are  the  usual  salutes. 

16. 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  sjirinff. 

Page  ,111  line  92. 

The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  mow 
rare  and  beautiful  of  the  spe-'  iea 
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17. 


Or  live  like  sof^pion  girt  by  fire. 

Page  112,  line  7. 

Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion. 
BO  placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers. 
Some  maintain  that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when 
turned  towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  convulsive 
movement ;  but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the 
verdict,  "  Felo  de  se."  The  scorpions  are  surely 
interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question ;  as, 
if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think 
properj  without  being  martyred  for  the  sake  of  an 
hypothesis. 

18. 
When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set. 

Page  112,  line  23. 

The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.  See 
noteS. 

19. 
By  pale  Phingari's  trembling  light. 

Page  112,  line  42. 
Phingari,  the  moon. 

20. 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 

Page  112,  line  54. 

The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid, 
the  embellisher  of  Istakhar ;  from  its  splendor, 
named  Schebgerag,  "the  torch  of  night;"  also, 
''  the  cup  of  the  sun,"  &c. — In  the  first  edition, 
"  Giamschid  "  was  wiitten  as  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, so  D'Herbelot  has  it;  but  I  am  told  Rich- 
ardson reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  "  Jam- 
shid."  I  have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of 
the  one  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other. 

21. 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's  arch  I  stood. 

Page  112,  line  58. 

Al-fiirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  than  the 
ihrsad  of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans must  skate  into  paradise,  to  which  it  is  the 
only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river 
beneath  beip.g  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to 
tumble  with  a  "  facilis  descensus  Averni,"  not  very 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passengej.  There 
is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

22. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creea. 

Page  112,  line  63. 

A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third 
paradise  to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  ntunber  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text 
their  own  way,  and  exclude  their  moieties,  from 
heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they  cannot 
discern  "  any  fitness  of  things  "  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Houris. 

23. 
The  young  pomegranate's  blossoms  strew. 

Page  112,  line  69. 

An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though 
fairly  stolen,  be  deemed  "  plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabic." 

24 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthineflow. 

Page  112,  line  71. 

rtyacinthine,  in  Arabic,  "  Sunbul ;  "  as  common 
&  thought  in  the  eastern  poets,  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

2o. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan. 

Page  112,  line  81. 
i'rangufstan,"  Circassia. 

25. 
Bismillah  '  noco  the  Anil's  past. 

Ptge  113,  line  92. 


Bismillah — "  In  the  name  of  God  ;  "  the  com- 
mencement of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but 
one,  and  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

27. 
Then  eu;  I'd  his  very  beard  with  ire. 

Page  113,  line  37. 

A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry 
Mussulman.  In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha's  whis- 
kers, at  a  diplomatic  audience,  were  no  less  lively 
with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  of 
all  the  dragomans ;  the  portentous  mustachios 
twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 
were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  color, 
but  at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  proba- 
bly, saved  more  heads  than  they  contained  hairs 

28. 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun. 

Page  113,  line  47. 
"  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 

29. 
/  know  him  by  the  evil  eye. 

Page  113,  line  56. 

The  "  evil  eye,"  a  common  superstition  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet 
very  singular,  on  those  who  conceive  themselves  af 
fected.  ' 

30. 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore. 

Page  113,  line  111. 

The  flowered  shawls,  generally  worn  by  persons 
of  rank. 

31. 
His  calpac  rent — his  caftan  red. 

Page  114,  line  29. 

The  "calpac"  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  ol 
the  head-dress ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and 
forms  the  turban. 

32. 
A  turban  carved  in  coarsest  stone. 

Page  114,  line  36. 

The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate 
the  tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  ceme- 
tery or  the  wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  fre- 
quently pass  similar  mementos  ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
you  are  informed,  that  they  record  some  victim  of 
rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

33. 

At  solemn  sound  of  "Alia  Hu ! " 

Page  114,  line  47. 

"  Alia  Hu  !  "  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muez- 
zin's call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the 
exterior  of  the  minaret.  On  a  still  evening,  when 
the  Muezzin  has  a  fine  voice,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and  beautiful  beyond 
all  the  bells  in  Christendom. 

34. 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  grten  they  wave. 

'Page  114,  line  56. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  battle-song  of  the 
Turks  : — "  I  see — I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  paradise, 
ana  she  waves  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green; 
and  cries  aloud,  Come,  kiss  me,  *br  I  lore  thee  *' 
etc. 

35. 
Beneath  avenging  Monttir's  scythe, 

Page  114,  line  62. 

Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inqi  isitors  of  the  dead, 
before  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novitiate 
and  preparatory  training  for  damnation.  If  the  an- 
swers are  none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a 
scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red-hot  mace  tilJ 
properly  seasoned,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary  pro- 
bations. The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  sinecure; 
there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  de- 
ceased being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder 
thf-u  hands  are  always  full. 
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36. 


Tc  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  throne. 

Page  114,  line  64. 
Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

37- 

But  first,  on  earth,  as  -vampire  sent. 

Page  114,  line  69. 

The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the 
Levant.  Honest  Tournefort  tells  a  long  story,  which 
Mr.  Southey,  in  the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about 
these  "  Vroucolochas,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  Ro- 
maic term  is  "  Vardoulacha."  I  recollect  a  whole 
family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a  child, 
which  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  such  a  visi- 
tation. The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  with- 
out horror.  I  find  that  "  Broucolokas  "  is  an  old 
legitimate  Hellenic  appellation  —  at  least  is  so  ap- 
plied to  Arsenius,  who,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.  —  The 
moderns,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

38. 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip. 

Page  114,  line  95. 

The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the 
Up  with  blood,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  Vam- 
pire. The  stories  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of 
these  foul  feeders  are  singular,  an 
most  incredibly  attested. 


some  of  them 


It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird. 

Page  116,  line  7. 

The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by 
the  imputation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her 
blood. 

40. 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear. 

Page  116,  line  129. 

i'his  superstition  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I  never 
met  with  downright  second-sight  in  the  east)  fell 
once  under  my  own  observation.-:—  On  my  third 


Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question 
the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and 
marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so  accurately,  that 
with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not  doubt  of  his 
having  been  in  "villainous  company,"  and  our- 
selves in  a  bad  neighborhood.  Dervish  became  a 
soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  liow  hearing 
more  musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great 
refreshment  of  the  Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  na- 
tive mountains.  —  I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  oi 
this  singular  race.  In  March,  1811,  a  remarkably 
stout  and  active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  tenth 
on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attend- 
ant, which  was  declined:  "  Well,  Affendi,"  quoth 
he,  "  may  you  live  !  —  you  would  have  found  me  use- 
ful. I  shall  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow, 
in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps  you  will  then  receive 
me."  —  Dervish,  who  was  present,  remarked  s  a.9  a 
thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  "  In  iLfi 
mean  time  he  win  join  the  Klephtes,"  (robbers,) 
which  was  true  to  the  letter.  —  If  not  cut  off,  they 
come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested 
in  some  town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known 
as  their  exploits. 

41. 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 

Page  117,  line  123 
The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.     It  seems 


had  so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  coulJ 
have  no  hopes  from  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufiident 
to  say,  that  it  was  of  a  customary  length  (as  may 
be  perceived)  from  the  interruptions  and  uneasiness 
of  the  penitent,)  and  was  delivered  in  the  nasal 
tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 

42. 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar. 

Page  118,  line  59 
"  Symar  "  —  shroud. 

43. 

Page  118,  line  121. 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  re 
lates  was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few 
years  ago  the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to 


journey  to  Cape  Colonna  early  in  1811,  as  we  passed]  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity;  he  asked 
through  the  defile  that  leads  from  the  hamlet  be  j  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  g_iye  in  a 
.ween  Kenitiar  and  Colonna,   I    observed  Derviel.' 
Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning 


his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  I  rode  up 
and  inquired.  "  We  are  in  peril,"  he  answered. 
"What  peril  ?  we  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in 
the  passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghi,  or  Lepanto; 
there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriates 
have  not  courage  to  be  thieves." — "  True,  AlFendi, 
out  nevertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears." 
"The  shot!  not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this 
morning." — "  I  hoar  it  notwithstanding — Bom — 
Bom — as  plainly  as  I  hear  your  voice." — "Pshaw." 
"  As  you  please,  Affendi ;  if  it  is  written,  so  will  it 
be." — I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  Basili,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose 
ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  rel- 
ished the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonna, 
remained  some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  say- 
ing a  variety  of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages 
than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon  the  mis- 
taken seer ;  Romaic,  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian, 
and  English  were  all  exercised,  in  various  conceits, 
upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were 
contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect,  Dervish  was 
occupied  about  the  columns.  I  thought  he  was  de- 
ranged inti  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
b«;ome  a  '  Pataocastro '  mm  :  "  No,"  said  he,  "  but 
these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand;" 
Hid  added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced  his 
cwn  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  fore-hearing. 
On  our  return  to  Athens,  we  heard  from  Leone  (a 
prisonor  set  ashcre  some  days  after)  of  the  intended 
attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mentioned,  with  the  cause 
"rf  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
16 
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list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina 
They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drown 
ed  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  guards 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the 
victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  ter- 
ror at  so  sudden  a  "  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from 
all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the  fairest  oi 
this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and 
Arnaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told 
of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by 
one  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in 
the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives. 
The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator 
will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  I  regret  that  my 
memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

For  the  contents  of  some  the  notes  I  am  indebted 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  east- 
ern, and,  as  Mr.  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  "  sublime 
tale,"  the  "  Caliph  Vathek."  I  do  not  know  from 
what  source  the  author  of  that  singular  Volume 
may  have  drawn  his  materials ;  some  of  his  inci- 
dents are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale;  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of 
description,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  sur- 
passes all  European  imitations ;  and  bears  such 
marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to 
be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale, 
even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it;  his  "Happy 
Valley  "  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  "  Hall 
of  Eblis." 
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Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  «o  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

BURNS. 


TO 


WITH    EVERY  SENTIMENT   OF  REGARD   AND   RESPECT,   BY  HIS   GRATEFULLY   OBLIGBii 
AND   SINCERE   FRIEND, 

BYRON. 


CANTO   I. 


I. 


K.WOW  }-e  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Jlnow  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 

shine ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with 

perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of    Gul l  in  her  bloom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
"Tis  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 

done  ? 2 

Oh     wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  talcs  which 
they  tell. 

II. 

Begirt  with  aany  a  gallant  slave, 

ApparelPd  as  becomes  the  brave. 

Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 

To  guide  bis  steps  or  guard  his  rest,  i 


Old  Giaffir  sat  in  his  Divan : 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye  ; 

And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 

The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 

All  but  unconquerable  pride, 

His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 

Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

III. 

"  Let  the  chamber  be  clear'd." — The  train  dia&f 
pear'd — 

"Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  llaram  guard," 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

"  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 

My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd!) 

Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 

Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  h'  ur  : 

Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 

By  me  alo/ie  be  duty  taught!" 

"  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey.'' 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say- 
Thes  to  the  tow  had  ta'en  )MS  waj 
But  here  young  Selira  silence  brake, 
First  lowly  ren  dering  reverence  meet 
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And  downcast  look'd  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 

"  Father !  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me — 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 
1  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whate'er  my  mood, 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude ; 
1  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own. 
There  linger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or-€5adi's  song  ;  * 
Till  I,  who  heard  tlfc  deep  tambour  * 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Warn'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower." 

IV. 

Son  of  a  slave  ! " — the  Pacha  said — 
"  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses'  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  ! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 
Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaft: — not  the  brand. 
Bjit,  Haroun  ! — to  my  daughter  speed  : 
And  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed— 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  seest  yon  bow — it  hath  a  string  !  " 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  sla*e  ! — reproach'd  with  fear ! 

Those  gibes  hal  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave ! — and  who  my  sire  ?  " 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career ; 


And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  GiafHr  gazed  upon  his  son 
And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 

He  read  how  mucK  his  wrath  hath  done ; 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begun  : 

"  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  ? 

I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too ; 

But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do 

But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 

And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 

I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 

Albeit  against  my  own  perchance  " 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell, 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  return'd  him  glance  for  glance, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  waywand  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth, 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone  ; 
No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  mor^- 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  5  to  my  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fightp- 
But  hark  ! — I  hear  Zuleika's  voice  : 

Like  Houris"  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear « 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh  !  more  than  ev'n  her  mother  dear. 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  ! 
Sweet  as  the  desert-fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou  ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now : 

VI. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 

Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind- 
But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling  » 

Dazzling,  as  that,  oh  !  too  transcendant  vision 
To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysiau 
And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven ; 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 

Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above  < 

Was  she — the  daughter  of  this  rude  old  chief, 

Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief 

"Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  ~wn  delight, 
His  changing  che*,k,  his  sinking  heart  confem 
The  might — the  majesty  of  loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  uumark'd  h}  her  tione; 
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The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face,8 
The  hear*,  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole — 
And,  ohr !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently  budding  breast ; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came — and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel ; 
Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart ; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 

14  Zuleika  !  child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another !  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  7 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou  : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ  ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  <*  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will ; 
•      All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know  : 
'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  love  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head  ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears, 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye, 

Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfulness, 

Even  pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  ! 
Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not : 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,9 

Resign'd  his  gem-adorn'd  Chibouke,10 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

With  Maugrabee  n  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,12 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  and  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kjs'  ar  only  and  his  M  )ors 
Watch' d  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 


IX. 


His  head  was  lean;  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark-blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt 13 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs  14  wild  and  loud- 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir's  daughtw  . 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke  ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke : 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  turn'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  learn'd : 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame, 
But  yet  that  heart  alarm'd  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  ? 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  ! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet." 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 

And  watch'd  his  eye — it  still  was  fix'd ; 

She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  I5  perfume, 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odors  o'er 
The  pictured  roof16  and  marble  floor : 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  ye«l 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be — 
Oh  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee !  " 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  .of  Eastern  land — 
"  He  loved  them  once  ;  may  touch  them  yet, 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breath'd 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet : 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul l7  bears  ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song  ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

"  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  beat  ? 
Oh,  Selim  dear  !  oh,  more  than  dearest  1 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 
Even  from  my  fabled  nigtingale. 
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I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern, 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  Zuleika's  lo^e  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Caiasman 
I'erhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
1  f  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand ! 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  gtiide  ? 
Years  have  not  seen,  time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee : 
Even  Azrael 1(t  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust !  " 

XII. 

He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  burn — in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream  late  conceaPd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  tae  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye         f 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display'd, 
And  all,  before  repress'd,  betray'd  : 
"  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign ; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one  : 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness  ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  cluster  round  thy  forehead  fair, 
For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.19 
This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd, 
Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 
And  Giaffir  almost  called  me  coward  ! 
Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave  ; 
The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 
Nay,  start  not  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 
May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 
His  son,  indeed ! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 
But  let  our  plighted  secret  TOW 
Be  only  known  to  •»  as  now 


I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand  ; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  not  a  Musselims  ao   control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  21 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ! 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath  ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey  ; 

I've  partisans  for  peril's  day : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  neai 

XIII. 

"  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest, 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou'rt  frora  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny  : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  thig  ; 
For,  Alia !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame  : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 
My  own' have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  sooth  thy  sickness,  watch  t'iy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  vealth,' 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty  ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire  • 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  see  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nou  tell, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by   '  arms '  and  '  friend* 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  tkis  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  ?  • 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts  with  life  begin., 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth  ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  t 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies  ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will  repine : 
No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree  ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
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This  wherefore  sho-ild  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good : 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah  !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought ! 
And  why,  I  know  not,  but  within. 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim  !  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah  !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,*8 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ?  " 

XIV. 

"  Zuleika !  to  thy  tower's  retreat 

Betake  thee — Giaffir  I  can  greet ; 

And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 

Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  b  ink, 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  ! 

Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  warn'd  the   troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come  ; 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep  ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me ! 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key." 

"  Fear  thee,  my  Selim !  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this — :" 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 

I  keep  the  key — and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  some,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  !   what  I  appear  " 


CANTO   II. 
I. 

THE  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water, 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful;  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home  ; 
told  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
Vith  signs  «nd  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 


He  could  not  see.  he  would  not  hear 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  Jove, 

The  only  star  it  hail'd  above  ; 

.His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 

"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  ! '  — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true 

II. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ; 
And  night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  Beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rooky  isle  : 

III. 

Oh  !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been  ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore ; 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  born«- 
Minstrel !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn,  , 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont  "*3  still  dascet 
Be  long  my  lot !   and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground  . 
Which  Ammon's  **  son  ran  proudly  rountt 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd, 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  ! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  nairow  , 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  was  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone ! 

V. 

Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 

The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear ; 

Till  then  no  beacon  on  the  cliff 

May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff, 

The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 

All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 

Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower  ; 

Yes  !   there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o'er  hen  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  ;** 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,*6 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next  i 
And  by  her  comboloio  ^  lies 
A  Koran  of  ilbunined  dyes  : 
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And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time ; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute  ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 
And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume; 
Ail  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VI. 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade  f 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VII. 

They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  prophet  had  disdained  to  show ; 
But  Sulim's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh  !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  sooth  him  half  so  well  ? 

VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ra)i  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 

But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 

The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field  ; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and,  hilt, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt ! 

Ah !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 

That  di;l  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  she  turn'd  to  see 

Her  Selim—"  Oh .  can  this  be  he  ?  " 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 
His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 

But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 
Wreatbed  lightly  round  his  temples  wore : 


That  dagger,  on  »hose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote  .  • 
Beneath — his  golden-plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiougee.28 

X. 

"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd : 
And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  tru* 

I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 
If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue 

My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide ; 

I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride; 

But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 

How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 

I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 

The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 

In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 

That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove  . 

But  first — Oh  r  never  wed  another — 

Zuleika !  J  am  not  thy  brother  !" 

XI. 

"  Oh !  not  my  brother ! — yet  unsay—- 
God !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 

To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day 
That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 

Oh !   thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ' 
My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 

But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 
Thy  sister — friend — Zuleika  still. 

Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 
If  thou  has  cause  for  vengeance,  see 

My  breast  is  offer'd — take  thy  fill ! 
Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 

Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 

Why  Giafnr  always  seem'd  thy  foe ; 

And  I  alas  !  am  Giaffir's  child, 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  revilad. 

If  not  thy  sister — wouldst  thoutsave 

My  life,  Oh !  bid  me  be  thy  slave  '" 

XII. 

"  My  slave,  Zuleika  ! — nay,  I'm  thine ; 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm : 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  *  verse  display'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  ! 
The.  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change  ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thv  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
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My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy  ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help,  . 

But  like  -the  nephew  of  a  Cain  j30 
He  watched  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling  ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take : 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  belov'd  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 
"  How  hist  their  strife  to  rancor  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 
And  Paswan's  3I  rebel  hordes  attest 
'  How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest ; 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stern  effect  of  Giaffir's  hate ; 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free. 

XIV. 

"  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  higL  command 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horsetails  ^  to  the  wind, 

And,  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  assign'd : 

To  one,  alas  !  assign'd  in  vain ! 
What  need  of  words  ?  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given, 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore  ; 
He  drank  one  draught,  ^  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt, 
Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

"  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gain'd : — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 

Abdallah's  honors  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd; 
'Tis  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Would'st  question  whence  ?  Survey  the  waste 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow.1 — 


Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorse 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force  ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 
Preserved  me  thus  ;  but  not  in  peace 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 

XVI. 

"  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  neart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh  . 
H§  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die  : 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas  !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  insured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side,  . 

Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feele 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends ! 

XVII. 

"  All  this, »Zuieika,  harshly  sounls; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be  : 
Howe'er,  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  sworda  , 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale , 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brouglu 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote 
This  cup  too  for  the  nigged  knaves 

Is  fill'd — once  quaff 'd,  they  ne'er  repine  ; 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

"What  could  I  be  ?  Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taunted  to  a  wisn  to  roam ; 
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And  listless  lelt  -for  Giaffir's  fear 

Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 

Though  oft— Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft ! — 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff'd, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried,  'jnknown ; 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou — whose  softness  long  endear'd, 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd — 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaited'sl  there  the  field's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee  • 

That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  World — nay — Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

XIX. 

'  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore  ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  g*m 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
1  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  ** 

But  when  and  >%Viere  I  join'd  the  crew 
With  wnom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee.  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

•4  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mo~>d  ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command  ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  wh^  fall, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  even  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  ra^.k, 
But  chiefly  to  my  counsel  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  Lambro's M  patriot's  tliere 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  M  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew: 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
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Ah  !  let  me  like  the  ocean  patriarch*3  roam. 

Or  only  know  on  laud  the  Tartar's  home  !* 

My  tent  on  shore,  my  gtilley  on  the  sea, 

Are  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me  : 

Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  tne  gale. 

Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow 

But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Thou  ! 

Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark 

The  dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  ! 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! 

Blest — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wail 

To  pilgrim's  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call 

Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 

That  i  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praiae 

Dear- -as  his  native  song  to  exile's  ears, 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endeail 

For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 

Blooming  as  Aden39  in  its  earliest  hour. 

A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand 

Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command 

Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 

Are  well  resign'd  for  cares — for  joys  like  these: 

Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  roye, 

Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love  ! 

Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 

Though  fortune  frowns,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  stil 

Be  but  thy  soul  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown  • 

To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 

To  sooth  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delignt, 

Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite  ! 

Once  fnee,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide ; 

Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside : 

t  there  we  follow  but  the  hent  assign'd 
By  fatal  nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  ! 
I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length 
Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  ; 
Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  come, 
Wher.  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 
There  even  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part ! 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  wo, 
Or  even  disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 
Sunk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame — 
Away  suspicion  !  not  Zuleika's  name : 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear ; 
Yes,  fear  ! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee. 
By  Osman's  power  and  Giafh]  is  stern  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale, 
Which  love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 
No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest, 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 
With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms 
Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms  ! 
Ay — let 'the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  de^k, 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck. 
The  deepest  murmur  of  thi*  lip  shall  be 
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No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check ; 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck  ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape  ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Fv  w  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 

Of  thine  but  qne  to  waft  us  from  our  foes  ; 

Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine 

XXI. 

**  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 

Return'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save  ; 

Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while  : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too  : 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'Tis  fit  1  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear ; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain ; 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 
With  me  this  hour  away — away  ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
AppalPd  by  truths  imparted  now, 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head !  " 

XXII. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 
The  mother  harden'd  into  stone ; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Niobe. 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flashed  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 
Another — and  another — and  another — 
"  Oh  !    fly — no  more — yet   now   my  more    than 

brother !  " 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stern  Giffiar  in  his  fury  raving  : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

XXIII. 

Dauntless  he  stood — "  'tis  come — soon  past — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash : 
Yet  now  too  rew — the  attempt  were  ra*h: 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 


Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept , 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high ; 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  — 
"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  mo^e  nigh 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar  ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 
Farewell,  Zuleika ! — Sweet !  retire : 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger^  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire, 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  ! 
No — .though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd ; 
No— though  again  he  call  me  coward ! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel !  " 

XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand . 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk  r 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes  ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave : 

His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length— 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength 

Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come  ! — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
'His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 
Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  lover's  hope  remain  ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray : 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball— 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaflir  fall !  " 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  ring  f 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
'Tis  thine — Abdallah's  murderer  ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling— 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan. 
The  rushing  billows  chok'd  the  tone . 
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XXVI. 


Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight  bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 
May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 
A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  ! 
'Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark  red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Ye  !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burden  round  Signeum's  steep, 

And  cast  en  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow,' 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feeblj  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm  ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 
And  mourned  above  his  turban-stone,40 
That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed- 
Yea — closed  before  his  own  ! 


XXVII. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
A.nd  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale : 
Zulieka  !  bist  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  ia  come  too  late ; 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  tny  face  ! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh  4I  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran-chaunters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Siirhs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale  ! 
Thou  didst,  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 

Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  loVe — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 

Sufficed  to  kill ; 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and%ll  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah  !  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief — though    deep — though   fatal — was   thy 

first! 

fhrice  happy  !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse  ! 
And,  oh  !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  ! 
The  worm  that  mil  act  sierp — and  never  dies ; 


Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering  heart  ' 
Ah  !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart '. 
'Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 

Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  doth  spread 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief ; 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 

Thy  daughter's  dead ! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 

The  star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 

What  quench'd  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  haaf 

shed ! 

Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair  : 
"Where    is    my    child?" — an    echo    answers  — 
"Where?"48 

XXVIII. 
Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms, 
And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms. 

Even  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

KB  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale 
It  looks  as  planted  by  despair — 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  winter  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain- 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears  ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  houi 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bowei  , 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower 

Not  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  ! 
It  were  the  bulbul ;  but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain . 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'Tis  sorrow  so  unmix  "d  with  dread, 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell, 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 
And  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 
Into  Zuleika's  name  «* 
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'Tis  from  her  cypress'  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word ; 
"Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone  ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  morrow  gone ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix'd  pillar  to  the  shore: 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell, 
N^xt  morn  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell, 


Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grav»  : 
And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head: 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  "  Pirate  phantom's  pillow 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourish'd  ;  flourisheth  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ; 

As  weeping  beauty's  cheek  at  sorrow's  tale ! 
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Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom. 
Page  122,  line  8. 
"Gul,"    the  rose. 

2. 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 
Page  122,  line  17. 

"Souli  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  ion, 
With  whom  revenge  a  virtue. —  Young 'i  Rentngt. 

3. 

With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song. 

Page  123,  line  23. 

Mejnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the 
Bast.  Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

4. 

Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour. 

Page  123,  line  24. 

Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise, 
noon,  and  twilight. 

5. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight. 

Page  123,  line  95. 

The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  com- 
pliment a  hundred  fold)  even  more  than  they  hate 
the  Christians. 

6. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 

Page  124,  line  2. 

This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I  will 
not  refer  to  "  him  who  hath  not  music  in  his  soul," 
but  merely  request  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten 
seconds,  the  features  of  the  woman  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  most  beautiful ;  and  if  he  then 
does  not  comprehend  fully  what  is  feebly  expressed 
in  the  above  line,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For 
in  eloquent  passage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first 
female  writer  of  this,  perhaps  of  any  age,  on  the 
analogy  (and  the  Immediate  comparison  excited  h^ 
that  analogy),  between  "  painting  and  music,"  se 
rol.  iii.  cap.  10.  DE  L'ALLEMAGNE.  And  is  not  this 
connexion  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the 
*>pf  ?  With  the  coloring  of  nature  than  of  art  ? 


After  all,  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  described ; 
still  I  think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it, 
at  least  they  would  have  done,  had  they  beheld  the 
:ountenance  whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the 
dea ;  for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion, but  memory,  that  mirror  which  affliction 
dashes  to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
iragments,  only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied. 

7. 
But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman. 

Page  124,  line  24. 

Carasman  Oglou,  or  Cara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the 
principal  landholder  in  Turkey :  he  governs  Mag- 
aesia :  those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  pos- 
sess land  on  condition  of  service,  are  called  Tima- 
riots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according  to  the  extent 
of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into  the 
field,  generally  cavalry. 

8. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate. 

Page  f24,  line  36. 

When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the 
single  messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  ol 
the  order  for  his  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and 
sometimes  five  or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
§ame  errand,  by  command  of  the  refractory  patient ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he  bows, 
kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  it 
bowstrung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  seve- 
ral of  these  presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  ol 
the  Seraglio  gate;  among  others,  the  head  of  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young  man,  cut  off  by 
treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
« 

9. 

Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed. 
Page  124,  line  55. 

Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The 
Turks  hate  a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and 
they  have  no  bells. 

10. 
Retign'd  ku  gem-adorn 'd  chibouque. 

Page  124,  line  66. 
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Chibouque,  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
»outh-piece  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains 
the  leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  pos- 
session of  th?  wealthier  orders. 

11. 
With  Mauqrabee  attd  Mamaluke. 

Page  124,  line  58. 
Maugrabee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

12. 
His  way  amid  his  Delis  took. 

Page  124,  line  59 

Deli,  bravos  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
»avalrv,  and  always  begin  the  action. 

13. 

•  Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt. 

Page  124,  line  71. 

A  twisted  fold  of  felt  is  used  for  scimitar  practice 
by  the  Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut 
through  it  at  a  single  stroke:  sometimes  a  tough 
tuiban  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  jerreed 
is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated  and  graceful. 

14. 

Nor  heard  their  Ottahs  wild  and  loud. 

Page  124,  line  74. 

Ollahs,"  Alia  il  Allah,  the  "  Leilies,"  as  the 
Spanish  poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah;  a  cry 
of  which  the  Turks,  for  a  silent  people,  are  some- 
what profuse,  particularly  during  the  jerreed,  or  in 
the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Their  animation 
in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  combolqps  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

15. 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  perfume. 

Page  124,  line  93. 

"  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.  The  Persian  is  the 
finest. 

•16. 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor. 

Page  124,  line  95. 

The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Mussulman  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in 
great  houses,  -rith  one  eternal  and  highly  colored 
view  of  Constantinople,  wherein  the  principal 
feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  perspective  ;  below, 
arms,  scimitars,  &c.,  are  in  general  fancifully  and 
not  inelegantly  disposed. 

17. 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears. 

Page  124,  line  111. 
Lt  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of 
-liis  "Lover  of  the  rose,"  are  sad  or  merry;  and 
Mr.  Fox's  remarks  on  the  subject  have  provoked 
some  learned  controversy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not  venture  a  con- 
jecture on  the  point,  though  a  little  inclined  to  the 
''errare  mallern,"  &c.,  if  Mr.  Fox  was  mistaken. 

18. 
Even  Azraelyfrom  his  deadly  quiver. 

Page  12-3,  line  19. 
"Azrael" — the  angel  of  death. 

19. 

WitJiin  the  caves  of  Istakar. 

Page  12.3,  line  54. 

The  treasures  P*  the  Pre- Adamite  Sultans.     See 
D'llKaBELOT,  article  Iskatar. 

20. 
Holds  not  a  Musselim's  control. 

Page  125,  line  70. 
M  isselim,  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a 


Pacha ;  a  Waywode  is  the  third ;  and  then    :om« 
the  Agas. 

21. 
Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  f 

Page  125,  line  71. 

Egripo — the  Negropont, — According  to  the  prov 
erb  the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and 
;he  Greeks  of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  rebpeo- 
ive  races. 

22. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  TcJwcadar. 

Page  126,  line  13. 

Tchocadar" — one  of  the  attendants  v?ho  pie- 
cedes  a  man  of  authority." 

23. 
Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont "  still  dashes. 

Page  126,  line  83. 

The  wrangling  about  this  epithet  "  the  broad 
Hellespont "  or  the  "  boundless  Hellespont," 
whether  it  means  one  or  the  other,  or  what  it  means 
at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibility  of  detail.  I 
lave  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and,  not 
breseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy, 
unused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean 
ime,  and  probably  may  again  before  the  point  is 
settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  oi 
'  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  still  continues,  much  ol 
t  resting  upon  the  talismanic  word  "  aveipas :  " 
irobably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
:hat  a  coquette  has  of  time,  and  when  he  talks  ol 
>oundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  by  a 
ike  figure,  when  she  says  eternal  attachment,  sua 
)ly  specifies  three  weeks. 

24. 

Which  Amman's  son  ranpi-judly  round. 

Page  126,  line  9*. 

Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  al- 
lar  with  laurel,  &c.  He  was  afterwards  imitated 
bv  Caracalla  in  his  race.  If  is  believed  that  the  last 
also  poisoned  a  friend,  named  Festus,  for  the  sak« 
of  new  Patroclan  games.  I  have  seen  the  sheep 
Feeding  on  the  tombs  of  ^Esietes  and  Autilochus 
the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

25. 
O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran. 

Page  126,  line  U3. 

When  nibbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  per- 
fume, which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable. 

26. 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet. 

Page  126,  line  116 

The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  eu 
closed  in  gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Ko- 
ran .voru  round  the  neck,  v.rist,  or  ana,  is  still  uni- 
versal in  the  East.  The  Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  describes  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Must  High,  and  is  engraved  in  thi» 
manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteem- 
ed and  sublime  of  all  sentences. 

27. 
And  by  her  Comboloio  lies. 

Page  126,  line  119 

"  Comboloio  " — a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.  pai 
ticularly  those  of  the  Persians,  are  ricbly  adorned 
and  illuminated.  The  Greek  females  are  kept  ir 
utter  ignorance ;  but  many  of  the  Turkish  girls  ar« 
highly  accomplished,  though  not  actually  qualified 
for  a  Christian  coterie ;  perhaps  some  jf  our  own 
"  blues  "  mjght  not  be  the  worse  for  bleaching. 

28. 

In  him  was  some  voung  Galionr/ee 

Page  127,  line  77. 
"Galiongee" — or  Galiongi,   a   sauor,  that  is.  a 
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Turkish  sailor ;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks 
work  the  guns.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  aiid  I 
have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha  more  than  once  wear- 
ing it  as  a  kind  of  incoy.  Their  logs,  however,  are 
generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the 
test  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver,  arc  those  ot  an 
Arnaut  robber,  who  was  my  host,  (he  had  quitted 
Vhe  profession,)  at  his  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  in  .the 
Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  scales  one  over  the 
other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

29. 
So  may  the  Koran  verse  displayed. 

Page  127,  line  116. 

The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  man- 
ufacture, but  more  generally  a  text  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  letters  of  gold.  Among  those  in  my  pos- 
session, is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  construction  ; 
it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  serpen- 
tine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering 
of  name.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what 
possible  use  such  a  figure  could  add :  he  said,  in 
Italian,  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but  the  Mussulmans 
had  an  idea  that  those  of  this  form  gave  a  severer 
wound;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  "  piu  feroce." 
1  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it  for 
its  peculiarity. 

30. 
Bui  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain. 

Page  128,  line  8. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any- 
thing or  personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mus- 
sulman and  Jew :  indeed,  the  former  profess  to  be 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives,  time  and  fab- 
ulous, of  the'  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted  by  our 
:>wn  sacred  writ,  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they 
have  a  biography  of  Pro- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the 
monarch  of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet 
inferior  only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet.  Zuleika  is 
the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar's  wife,  and  her 
amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  language.  It  is  therefore  no  violation 
of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into 
•he  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 

31. 
And  Pasv>an"a  rebel  hordes  attest. 

Page  128,  line  24. 

faswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widin,  who  for  the 
ia*t  years  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the 
Porte  at  defiance. 

32. 
They  gave  their  horsetails  to  the  wind. 

Page  128,  line  36. 
Horsetail;  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

33. 
•  He  drank  one  draught,  nor  needed  more. 

Page  128,  line  49. 

Giaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am 
iiot  sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Alba- 
nian All,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  Ali 
Pacha,  while  1  was  in  the  country,  married  the 
daughter  of  his  victim,  some  years  after  the  event 
had  taken  place,  at  a  bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrianople. 
The  poif  on  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  cotfee,  which  is 

Presented  before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after 
ressing. 

34. 
/  sought  by  turns  and  saw  them  all. 

Page  129,  line  35.  • 

The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  con- 
ked to  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  alluded  to. 

35. 
The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there. 

Page  129,  line  58. 
l.ambro  Canzani.  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts 


in  1789-90  for  th<>  independence  of  his  country, 
abandoned  by  the  Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  ana 
the  Archipelago  was  the  scene  of  his  enterprises 
He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at  Petersburgh.  He  and 
Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
revolutionists. 

36. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fate. 

Page  129,  line  62 

"  Rayahs  "  all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called 
the  '  Haratch." 

37. 
Ay .  let  me  like  the  ocean-patriarch  roam. 

Page  129,  line  66. 

The  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  whicL 
the  Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

38. 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home. 

Page  129,  line  67. 

The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Turkomans,  will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any' book 
of  Eastern  travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  pe- 
culiar to  itself  cannot  be  denied.  A  young  French 
renegado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that  he  never 
found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the  desert,  with- 
out a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was 
indescribable. 

39. 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour. 

Page  129,  line  87. 

"  Jannat  al  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  th« 
Mussulman  Paradise. 

40. 
And  mourn'd  above  his  tilrban-stone. 

Page  131,  line  36. 

A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  ol 
men,  only. 

41. 
The  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ear. 

Page  131,  line  45. 

The  death-song  of  the  Turkish  women.  Th« 
"  silent  slaves  "  are  tne  men  whose  notions  of  de- 
corum  forbid  complaint  in  public. 

42. 

"  Where  is  my  child  ? ' ' — an  echo  answers — ' '  Where  f  " 
Page  131,  line  31. 

"  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  cried,  '  1h« 
friends  of  mv  youth,  where  are  they  ?  '  and  an  Echo 
answered,  '  Where  are  they  ? '  " — From  an  Arabic 
M.S. 

The  above  quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the 
text  is  taken)  must  be  already  familiar  to  every 
reader — it  is  given  in  the  first  annotation,  page  67, 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  a  poem  so  weli 
known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  superfluous ; 
but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  recur. 

43. 

Into  Zuleika's  name. 

Page  131,  line  12S 

"  Aud  aiiy  tongues  that  syUabte  men's  names." 

Milton. 

For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the 
form  cf  birds.,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  east.  Lord 
Lyttleton's  ghost  story,  the  belief  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Kendal  that  George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in 
the  shape  of  a  raven,  (see  Orford's  Reminiscences,) 
and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of 
a  Worcester  lady,  who,  believing  her  daughter  to 
exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singing  bird,  literally  fur- 
nished her  pew  in  the  Cathedral  with  cages-full  ol 
the  kind ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress 
in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
her  harmless  folly.  For  this  anecdote  see  Orford'f 
Letters. 


THE    CORSAIR; 

A  TAIE. 


•  I  luoi  peiwieri  In  lui  dormir  non  ponno." 

TASSO,  Camlu  dedmc,Geriualtmmt  Librra*. 


THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  MOORE,— 

I  DEDICATE  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
1  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years  ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anx- 
ious to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportu- 
nity of  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated 
by  unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  un- 
doubted and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks 
you  among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots ;  while  you 
Btand  alone  the  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation, 
and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  .the  decree,  permit 
one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance, 
has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced, 
to  add  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship, 
to  the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at 
least  prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said,  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much 
justice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  mag- 
nificent and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
EcLgues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
pwt  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create  a 
warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most 
eealots  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
—Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  tc  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
aieditate ;  but  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 


tention to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  "  god*, 
men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  1 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  Tne  stanza 
of  Spenser  is,  perhaps,  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative  ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart ;  Scott  alone,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse  ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  gen- 
ius :  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  mo^  popular  measure  certainly ;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a.  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more  with 
that  versification,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  published 
nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  circulation  ia 
part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret. 
With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  con- 
sidered no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qual- 
ities than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so — if  I 
have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  "  drawing 
from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they 
are  unfavorable ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me 
are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little 
interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the 
author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  anvise- 
ment,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present 
instance,  when  I  see  several  bards,  (far  more  de- 
serving, I  allow,)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  "  The  Giaour,  *  and 
perhaps  -but  no — I  must  nduiit  Childe  Harold  to 
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be  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his  iden- 
tity, those  who  like  it  mu^t  give  him  whatever 
"  alias  "  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
Impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Most  truly, 

And  affectionately, 

His  obedient  servant, 

BYRON. 
Jai  uary  2,  1811. 


CANTO    I. 


'  ———  neesun  maggior  riolore, 
Che  ricoriliirsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nell*  miKna, " 

.Dante. 


I. 

'•*  O'ER  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell !  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  : 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not,  pleasure  cannot  please — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  watew  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
A.nd  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

nat  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel — 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
Us  hope  awaken  and  its  spirits  soar  ? 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamor'd  of  decay 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Onrs  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  dange-'s  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  loiigth  divide  the  prey, 
And  cry,  remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
H.OW  bad  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  I " 


II. 


Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  pirate's  isle 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while ; 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song  ! 

In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game — carouse — converse — or  <vhet  the  brand 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore  • 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  sprimges  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  drippin§  net  j 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprize ; 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where — their  chiefs  allotment  this ; 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  CHIEF  ?     His  name-on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  tr  ey  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too . 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

"  Steer  to  that  shore !  " — they  sail.     "  Do  this  1  ''- 

'tis  done: 

"  Now  form  and  follow  me  !  " — the  spoil  is  won 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  acti  ins  still 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

III. 

"  A  sail ! — a  sail !  " — a  promised  prize  to  hope  ; 
Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prize,  alas  ! — but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Yes — she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze  ! — she  anchors  ere  the  darfc 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spraj 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes- 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wretV— 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings  ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swirgs 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 
'Tis  mann'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout ! — the  friendly  speech  i 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  ! 
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V. 


The  tidii  gs  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'    names    in   each  dear 

word : 

"  Oh  !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success — 
But  shall  we  see  them  ?  will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  bilows  chafe — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes." 

VI. 

"  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 

And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coining — short ; 

Yet  thus  sincere — 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 

But,  Juan  !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 

Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 

Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 

Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 

Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 

What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 

In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the.  brand, 

Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 

"  'Tis  he — 'tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone  ; 

On — Juan  ! — on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 

The  bark  he  views — an  1  tell  him  we  would  greet 

His  ear  with  tidings  ht  must  quickly  meet: 

We  dare  not  yet  approvh — thou  know'st  his  mood, 

\\  hen  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent- 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent. 
Those  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  Kim  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — tne  spy 
Wlio  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 
Whute'er  his  tidings  we  can  well  report, 
Much    that  " — "  Peace,    peace  !  " — he    cuts    their 

prating  short. 

Wondering  they  turn,  abashed,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech: 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
lo  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ; 
But.  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll—"  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 
Where  >'s  Gonsalvo  ?  " 

"  In  the  anchor'd  bark." 

•'  Thci  ?  let  mm  stay — to  him  this  order  bear — 
Back  tc  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 

"  Tc  night,  Lord  Conrad  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  at  set  of  sun : 

The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  ec.'slet — cloak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Bling  m  thy  bugle— see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust; 
Be  the  odge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding  brand, 
^ud  give  ita  guard  more  room  tc  fit  my  hand. 
18 


This  let  the  Anm  rer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foe* 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired  " 

VIII. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  nast<j, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides, 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  j 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  fate  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  1 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun, 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one ! 
Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toiin, 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh  !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
iow  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  t 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire : 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sunburnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceali 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen 
His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hu<* 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined  ; 
Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell- 
Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  inigat  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye: 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  see* 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek. 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell . 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within — within — 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought  i 
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Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betiay  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile  ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  go\ern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  decker  passions;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  wL  i  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear  : 
Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze,  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then — Stranger  !  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years ! 
Behold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XL 

5Tet  was  not  Conra1  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty-  guilt's  worst  instrument — 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd-by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  live  again. 
Fear'dA- shunn'd — belied — ere   youth  had  lost    her 

force, 

He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scorn  "d  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 

*oo. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  feis  acts  surprise ; 
But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise  : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  may  turn — but  ncjt  avenge  the  blow  ; 
The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  ! 

XII. 

Nan*  ire  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  passions  v>  -thy  of  a  fool  or  child  ; 

Yet  'gainst  tn!»:  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged; 

Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 

He  shunn'd  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by ; 


Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bowel 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time  ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love ! 
He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  love^est  one ! 

XIII. 

He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
"  Strange  tidings  ! — many  a  peril  have  I  past, 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral-pile. 
Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 
Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams  . 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to  M.edora — Oh  !  my  sinking  heart, 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 
Yet  was  I  brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  1 
Ev'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims — but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope  ; 
Long  have  I  led  them — uot  to  vainly  bleed : 
No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed ! 
So  let  it'  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  u  i  • 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare. 
Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  ?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 
Oh,  Fate  ! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  tate — 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late." 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung : 


1. 

"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonelv  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 
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2. 

;<  There  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen  ; 

WTiich  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 

3. 

•  Remember  me — Oh  !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

4. 
"  My  fondest — faintest — latest  accents  near — 

Grief  f  jr  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove ; 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 

The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love ! " 

He  pass'd  tire  portal — cross'd  the  corridore, 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er ; 
"  My  own  Medora !  sure  thy  song  is  sad — " 

In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay. 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray  : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  imhush'd — although  rry  Mf>s  were  mute! 
Oh  !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  Tiath  wing'd  the  wind, 
And  dcem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge ; 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire  ; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh  !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ! 
At  length — 'twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  bless  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd — Alas  !  it  past ! 
Another  came — Oh  God  !  'twas  thine  at  last ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over  !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad!  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam ; 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here  ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will !  " 

Yea,  strange  indeed — that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed ; 

Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 
Bo  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind  : 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora  !  nerve  thy  gentle  heart, 
This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — we  part." 
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"  This  hour  we  part ! — my  heart  forel  aded  this ; 

Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hi,  ir  away  . 

Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay  : 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 

My  love  !  thou  mock'st  my  weakness  ;  and  woulJ« 

steel 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel ; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 
Suckjmirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness 
Be  silent,  Conrad  ! — dearest !  come  and  snaie 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare , 
Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare  ! 
See,  I  have  pluck 'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
And  where  not  sure,  perplexed,  butpleas'd,  I  gness'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
Yes  !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  anew ! 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears' 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread  ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp : 
Then  shall  my  brand  naids  while1  the  time  along, 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song: 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 
Shall  sooth  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 
WcHl  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.1 
Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now  j 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I've  seen  thee  smile, 
When 'the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while : 
And  thus  halt'  sportive,  half  in  fAr,  I  said, 
Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  til  as 

dread, 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main 
And  he  deceived  me — for — he  came  aga;a  ! ' 

"  Again — again — and  oft  aguin — my  love  ! 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing  : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  i 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell ! 

Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 

Frar  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes  ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard, 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared: 

Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away, 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay  j 

And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet, 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 

List ! — 'tis  the  bugle — Juan  shrilly  blew — 

One  kiss— one  more — another — Oh !  Adieu  !  " 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
Fie  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
[n  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem  d  almost  unfelt ! 
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Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  tne  signal-gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
Which  mutually  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd  . 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone  ? 

XV. 

"  And  is  he  gone  ?  " — on  sudden  solitude          _ 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

"  'Twas  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood  ! 

And  now  " — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 

Big — bright — and  fast,unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — "  Farewell !  " 

For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe'er 

We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till — Oh,  how  far ! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd — and  frenzied  seem'd  to  swim 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes 

dew'd 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
"He's    gone!" — against  her  heart  that  hand   is 

driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven  ; 
She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again ; 
But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 
"  It  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  !  " 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  cra$  descending — swiftly  sped 
Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head; 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
On  bar  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  Destruction's  brink  ; 
Yet,  once  almost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly. gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave ; 
But  no — it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar  ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  01  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge  •• 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildncss  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  chtcks  his  speed  ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
Hie  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 


Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view. 
For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  ihecks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fear  in  those  who  heara, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone  : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard, 
Before  him  Juan  stands — "  Are  all  prepared  ? ' 

"  They  are — nay  more — embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

"  My  sword,  and  my  capote 
Soon  firmly  gilded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung : 
"  Call  Pedro  here  !  "   He  comes — and  Conrad  bendu 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends  ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark  : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shin« 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine  !  " 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprurg, 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves'  phosporic  8  brightness  broke  ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands, 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands — 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
AWis  !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She — his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 
Ah  !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day—- 
Again he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and  ends  ; 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late.  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-ltke  the  vessel  flew ; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle, 
To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile  : 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
x>iscovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Cov'nt  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  i'ghts  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 
And  ancLor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ; 
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Bcreen'd  fro.n  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep — 
Equipp'd'  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep  ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talked — and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  ! 


CANTO   II. 


•  Co.u»ee«e  I  dubiosi  deiiri }  " 

Danli. 


I. 

i*r  Uoron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night  • 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fettor'd  Rovers  home; 
This  h%th  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
'Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won  ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Greek  ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day, 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile  ; 
F*or  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff- 
Forbidden  draughts,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice  3 
The  slives  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use  ; 
The  long  Chibouque's4  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  5  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark  ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark  : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 
Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 

III. 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 


A  fugitive — " 


Bows  his  bent  head — his  hand  salutes  the  floor 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest8 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest  " 
tie  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh, 
tlis  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
His  step  was»feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  yean, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alcne ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  sear.n'd ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

"  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ? " 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  I  ' 

"  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won  :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chain* 
[  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost : 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  hour  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha  !  who  can  fear  ?  " 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  ! 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ? 

Pacha  !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy  ; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shoi» 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 
Too  bright-1- too  blue — for  my  captivity  ; 
And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape  ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha ! — my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  crave* 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee  !  Peace 
With  all  around  ! — now  grant  repose-^-release." 

"  Stay,  Dervise  !  I  have  more  to  question— •stay, 
I  do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 

'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 
Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
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Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resinned  the  calmness  which  before  forsook  : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  nt-past. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  of  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  -pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight !  " 

"  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  ray  food  is  still 
The  humblest  loot,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; . 
And  my  stern  vow  and  order's  7  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single;  head ; 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more — thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 
lufringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 
One  question  answer  ;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  ? — Ha  !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire  ! — away — away  ! 
Ho  !  treachery  !  my  guards  !  my  scimitar  ! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar  ! 
Accursed  Dervise  ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 
Some-villian  spy — seize — cleave  him — slay  him  now!" 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Bash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and.  the  mingling  yell— 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell, 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves  ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
They  sieze  that  Dervise  ! — seize  on  Zatanai !  * 
He  saw  their  terror — check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  bbey'd, 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made  ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blas't — but  shrilly  blew; 
Tis  answer'd — "  well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  hath  left  me  single  here  '  " 
Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 
4nd  reakes  the  many  basel}  quail  to  one. 


[The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  raise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  svu 

prise, 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight;  9 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 
And  burst  within — and -it  were  death  to  wait; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling  tbrovf 
The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflows  ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within. 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaimed  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair  ! 
But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
"  'Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  dip 
Much  hath  been  done — but  more  remains  to  do—- 
Their galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too  ?  " 

V.  • 

Quick  at  the  word — they  seized  him  each  a  torcn, 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 
But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  stnick,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yen. 
"  Oh  !    burst  the  Hararn — wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form — remember — we  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay  : 
But  still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 
Oh  !  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live  : 
Follow  who  will — I  go — we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 
He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — hfi  bursts  the  door, 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor  ; 
His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 
They  search — they  find — they  save  :  with  lusty  arm* 
Each  hears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms ; 
Calm  their  loud  fears  ;  sustain  their  sinking  frame* 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims  : 
So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 
But  who  is  she  ?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away— 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  f 
The  K«am  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ! 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,' 
Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair ; 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
With  wonder  saw  their  footstep."  unpursued, 
First  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few 
Compared  with  his  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic'  and  surprise. 
Alia   I  Alia  !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die ! 
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A.n  j  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell 
The  tide  of  triumphs  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 
Com  Ad  behtjld  the  danger — he  beheld 
His  f:<llowers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd: 
"  One  effort — one — to  break  the  circling  host !  " 
They  form — unite — charge — waver — all  is  lost ! 
Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset, 
Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 
Ah  !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
Heram'd  in — cut  off — cleft  down — and  trampled  o'er  ; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 
Hie  last,  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  ghmmers  in  the  grasp  of  death  ! 

VII. 

But  first,  ere  caine  the  rallying  host  to  blows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd  : 
And  when  that  dark -eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents  ;  soften'd  in  his  eye : 
'Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affright, 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right. 
"  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female — vain  : 
Yet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
The  life — my  loving  lord  remember'd  not !  " 

VIII. 

And  him  she  saw,  -yhere  thickest  carnage  spread, 
E  at  gather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead  ; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Fell  d — bleeding — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain, 
An?  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again — 
But  i*:>p  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Woula  doom  him  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die  ! 
Can  this  be  he  ?  triumphant  late  she  saw, 
Whrn  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law  ! 
Tis  he  indeed — disarm'd  but  undepress'd, 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possess'd ; 
His  rounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 
Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could 

kill. 

Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given, 
To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven  ? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel, 
for  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 
tie  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate — now  serves  to  hide. 


Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound 
But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around : 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  feai  ; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  li  d. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy— ther«». 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear . 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain  : 
To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst, 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famished  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
Oh  !  water — water  !  " — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 
This  was  his    doom : — the  Leech,  the  guard,  wer» 

gone, 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alono    . 

X. 

'Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew— 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined- 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse  ; 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  befoie  — 
But  cries  "  I  warn'd  thee  !  "  when  the  deed  is  o"«» 
Vaip  voice  !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 
May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent ! 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveals, 
No  single- passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  at  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect.when  the  soul  reviews — 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fat*; , 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  futxire  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  no( 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd, 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break 
Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 
All — all — before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betray*, 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise  : 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  fli<v» 
But  he  who  looks  on  death-  -and  silent  dies 
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So  steel'd  ly  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 

fie  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near  ! 

XI. 

Tn  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Bate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame  —  this  fort 
Contain  "d  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same  :  — 
Alone  he  sa  ;e  —  in  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  1  osom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd: 
0?ie  thought  alone  he  could  not  —  dared  not  meet  — 
"  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?  " 
Then  —  only  then  —  his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed  ; 
But  soon  he  found  —  or  feign'd  —  or  dream'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
"  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will  —  rr  may, 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  Jay  !  " 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  -^ept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  sl'pt. 
'Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  *ere  done  ; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  wac'.e  of  time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd  — 
Disguised  —  discover'd  —  conquering  —  ta'en  —  eon- 


A  chief  on  land  —  an  outlaw  on  the  deep- 
Destroying  —  saving  —  prison'd  —  and  asleep  ! 

XII. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming  —  for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep  —  Ah  !  happy  if  in  death  ! 
He  slept  —  Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone  —  and  here  he  hath  no  friends  : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face! 
[ts  white  arm  raised  a  lamp  —  yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed  —  but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair  ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness  —  naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute  — 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night   how  came  it 

there  ? 

Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare  ! 
She  could  not  sleep  —  and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side  —  his  signet-ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before  — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 
The>  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more  : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

XIII. 

She  gazod  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
A.nd  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — 
'Vhat  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 


True — 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe, 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo 
'Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumber  breaks- 
How  heavily  he  sighs  ! — he  starts — awakes  !  " 

He  raised  his  head — and  dazzled  with  the*1  light, 
His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright: 
He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  my  jailor's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair !  " 

"  Pirate  !  thou  know'st  me  not — but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done, 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why- 
Yet  not  to  hurt — I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

"If  so  kind  lady  !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine !  " 

Strange  though  it  seem — yet  with  extremest  griel 
Is  link'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles ; 
And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  even  the  scaffold  "  echoes  with  their  jest ! 
Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow  : 
And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 
Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife 

XIV. 

"  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  sooth  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay   more— would  save  thee 

now, 

But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow 
But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.1* 

"  Yes  ! — loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 
Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  cling*, 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  spring*. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 
Were    these — my  bark — my   sword — my  love — mj 

God! 

The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  praye.1 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  br?nd  • 
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My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive—but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  monnt  above : 
Oh  !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine,  appear'd,  Gulnare  ! 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  f?.ir." 

"  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be  : 
But  yet — thou  lov'st — anil — Oh  !  I  envy  thosi 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions  such  as  mine  hath  wrougfit." 

"  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  wLom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb.'* 

•  My    love    stern    Seyd's  !    Oh — No — No — not  my 

love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no,  more,  once 

strove  , 

To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt — I  feel — love  dwells  yriik — with  the  free. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favor 'd  slave  at  best, 
To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest ! 
Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 
Of — '  Dost  thou  love  ? '  and  burn  to  answer,  '  No  ! ' 
Oh  !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 
A  nd  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 
And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 
Its  pulse  'tot  check'd — nor  quicken'd — calmly  cold: 
And  whe«  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  impress'd, 
And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest 
Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 
But  still — he  goes  unmourn'd — returns  unsought — 
And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 
Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must — 
1  fear  that  hencefori.1.  'twill  but  bring  disgust ; 
I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh  !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  !  • 
Or  seek  another  arid  give  mine  release, 
But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace  ! 
Yes— if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 
Remember — captive  !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain ; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe  ; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below, 
Who  sharajfeuch  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell'-^orn  breaks — and  I  must  now  away : 
'Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to-day  !  " 

XV. 

bht,  press'd  his  fettei'd  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  turn'd  her  to  depart, 

A.nd  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 

A.nd  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain, 

That  starts  at  once — bright — pure — from  Pity's  mine, 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine  ! 

Ob  !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
fn  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear' 
Id 


That  weapon  of  her  weakness,  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield  • 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  ! 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  wo 

XVI. 

'Tis  morn — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thitg 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing : 
By  his  closed  eye,  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stiffeu'd  limb 
RefrMning  earth — reviving  all  but  him '  — 


CANTO   III. 


'  Come  vedJ — ancor  non  m'abbaodoiuu 


I. 

SLOW  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ran, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  ! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  thrown 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows 
On  old  _3Lgina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 
The  god  o.f  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine; 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heave* 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When  —  Athens  !  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  las^ 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell.  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  '*  latest  daj  1 
Not  yet  —  not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill  — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still  ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightfu1  dyes  : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before  ; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithaeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaff'd  —  the  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scorn  'd  to  fear  or  fly—- 
Who liv'd  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  ! 


!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
iThe  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.1* 
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No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 

Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 

The  cj  press  saddening  by  thf  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk,14 

And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 

Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues  .arrest  the  eye — 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  2Egean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war : 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mixt  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 

That  frswn— where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.15 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 
Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale, 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set, 
Fair  Athens  !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 
Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  ! 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again  ! 

III. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  -and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  -iriih  itt  beam  upon  the  beacon  height, 
Mudora's  heart- -the  third  day's  come  and  gone — 
W  ith  it  he  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one  ! 
T.lo  wind  was  fair  though  light ;  and  storms  were 

none. 

Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  return'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale, 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 
The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  past 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate — on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd  heedless  of  the  spray 
Tl  at  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away ; 
She  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Til   grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 
His  very  Sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense ! 

it  came  at  last— a  sad  and  shatter' d  boat, 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate  : 
Something  they  would  have  said  ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot ; 
Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high, 
That  deem'd  net  till  they  found  their  energy. 


While    yet  was    Hope — they    soften'd— flatter'd- 

wept — 

All  lost — that  softness  died  not — but  it  slept ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"  With    nothing   left   to   love — there's    nought    \f 

dread." 

'Tis  more  than  nature's  ;  like  the  biirning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  heipht. 

"•  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not — breathe  not — for  I  know  it  wel] 
Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 
The — qiiick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies  " 

"  Lady  !  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding — but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further — 'twas  in  vain  to  strive — 
So  throbb'd  each  vein — each  thought — till  then  with- 
stood ; 

Her  own  dark  soiil — these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters — falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  giave: 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weep-ng  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies  : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  eheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise — fan — sustain — till  life  returns  anew  ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  thp  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Wo  to  his  foes  !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 

Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate 

Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lo-rely  slave  reclined 

Surveys  his  brow — would  sooth  his  gloom  of  mind 

While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads, 16 

But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine  ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  triumph — Conrad  taken — fall'n  the  rest! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — he  dies  :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  earn'd — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
"With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold  ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray— 
WatcU'd — follow'd — he  were  then  an  easier  prey 
But  once  cut  off— the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand  " 

"  Gulnare  ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
"Were  oifer'd  rioh  as  Stamboul's  diadem; 
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If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine  ; 

[f  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem  ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour ; 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd  in  my  power ; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill." 

"Nay,  Seyd ' — I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — thus  released,  he  were  not  free : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 

His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

• 

"His  capture  could  ? — and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Release  my  foe  ! — at  whose  remonstrance  ? — thine 
Fair  suitor  ! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giapur's  relenting  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 
No  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear ! 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman  !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 
Say — wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer — thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  !  and  beware : 
Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  ! 
Another  word  and — nay — 1  need  no  moj-e. 
Acciirsed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — bxit — no — 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  wo — 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing  ! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe  : 
Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe !" 

He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye,  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah  !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  stibdued; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  ! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  grew — 
She  was  a  slave — from  -such  may  captives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  m  name  ; 
fiti1!  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 
Again  his  rage  repell'd — until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes. 

VI. 

Meanwhile — Inng  anxious — weary — still — the  same 
Roll'd  day  and  night — his  soul  could  never  tame — 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear  ; 
Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stern  and  high 
H  vl  preyed  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 


'Twas  worn — perhaps  decay'd — jet  silent  bore 

That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 

The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 

To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 

Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 

With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 

To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well  • 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 

And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny  ) 

Before,  the  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 

Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear  \  < 

But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valor's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim  ; 

The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 

By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love  ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 

Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustaint 

And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain  : 

And  those  sustain'd  he — boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 

Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  sometliiiig  still ! 

VII. 

The  nrst  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare— 
The  second — third — and  still  sh(  came  not  there  ; 
But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  he*'  charms  had  dons 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 
The  fourth  day  roll'd  along  and  with  the  night, 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might  • 
Oh  !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  ga\e , 
And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas  !  too  vainly  near ! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flashed  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chtai 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made  : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn'd  his  groai» 

VIII. 

The  midnight  pass'd — and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  mote 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key  : 
'Tis  as  his  hear*  foreboded — that  fair  she  ' 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremuloiis  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — "  thou  must  die 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  rssource, 
The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  njt  wore*1 
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14  Lady  !  I  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same  : 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  ? 
Well  have  1  earn'd — nor  here  alone — the  need 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

14  Why  should  I  seek  ?  because — Oh  !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because— despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear  3   thee — thank'd    thee — pitied — madden'd — 

loved : 

Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  I  love  in  vain  ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  would' st  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me  !  " 

'«  Ay — in  my  chains  !  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  ! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?  " 

4<  Misdoubting  Corsair  !  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 

Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 

The  crime — 'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed ! 

I  see  thee  shudder — but  wy  soul  is  changed — 

Wrong'd,  spurn'd,  reviled — and  it  shall  be  avenged — 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd — 

Too  faithful,  thoiigh  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Yes,  smile  ! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 

I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

Eince  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring  :  he  hath  said, 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

"T'vas  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 

Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer  ; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens  ;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will ; 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea  ! 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

to  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 

I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save, 

If  but  to  thow  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 


But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  itiitt 

I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacna  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared  : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst 

Alas  !  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh !  could'st  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would'w 

not  start, 

Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart  ; 
'Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Maniote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
There   sleeps — he   must   not  wake — the  oppres»o: 

Seyd  !  " 

"  Gulnare — Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 

My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low. 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy  :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 

To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  s,cimitar  ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved  I  gladly,  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 

Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !  " 

"  Rest !  rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake. 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 

Are  on  this  cast — Corsair  !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  year*, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears  ; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand,  . 

I'll  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand  ; 

The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were  o'er 

Corsair !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more  ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 

IX. 

She  turn'd,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye  ; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sour  d 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
'Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  thire  : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freshness  seems  to  besi 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 
He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleamed  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved  ;  a  scarcely  closing  Joor 
Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past, 
Then  paused — and  turn'd — and  paused — 'tis  She  *< 

last! 

No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ilP—    [kill !  " 
Thanks   to    that  softening  heart— she  could  rot 
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Again  he  look'rt,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 

Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp'd — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 

That  nearly  veil'd  her  face  and  bosom  i'air : 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 

Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  "left — 'twas  but  a  spot — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 

Oh  !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood  ! 

X. 

He  Lad  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown  ; 
He  had  been  tempted — chastened — arid  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain  : 
But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — remorse — 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force — 
So  thrill' d — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  ! 
Blood  he  had  view'd — could  view  unmoved — but  then 
It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men. 

XI. 

"  'Tis  done — he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
Corsair  !  he  perish'd — thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away  ! 
Our  bark  is  tossing — 'tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand." 

XII. 

c  he  clapp'd  her  hands — and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor  ; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind  ; 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ; 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As  if  they  there  transferr'd  that  iron  weight. 
No  words  are  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore  ; 
The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
fhe  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey'd, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray 'd: 
Resistance  were  as  useless,  as  if  Scyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIII. 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unfuiTd,  the  light  breeze  blew — 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review ! 
Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 
All ! — since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  uge  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
As  its  far  shadow  frown 'd  above  the  mast, 
He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  past ; 
He  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 
His  fleeting  triumph,  and  his  failing  hand  ; 
He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
He  turn'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide  ! 

XIV. 

She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Veil  quec  Yd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 


She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  prest  • 
"  Thou  may'st  forgive  though  Alla's  self  detest 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness,  what  wert  thou  ? 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh  !  spare  me  now  « 
I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder'd — do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me — if  thou  Tilt  ' 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  uplittiii 

Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made; 

But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge  , 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spdt — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier. 

A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

"  'Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag  !  again — again- 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main  !  " 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

"  'Tis  Conrad  !  Conrad  !  "  shouting  from  the  dec* 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  ! 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vesst*  s  side. 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command ! 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They    sail'd    prepared    for   vengeance  —  had    tilt; 

known 

A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way 
With  many  an  asking  srnile,  and  svonderina;  stait 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare  : 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regirds  perptei 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  i  ye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left:  her  woman  still ' 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah  !  could  he  lesg, 
Hate  of  that  deed*— but  grief  for  her  distress  ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day  • 
But  it  was  done :  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spill 
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And  he  was  free  ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven  ! 
And  now  he  turn'd  him  to  that  dark-ey'd  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled : — faint  and 

meek, 

But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late — 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate  ; 
He  clasped  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
"  Gulnare !  " — but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gulnare !" 
Bh.3  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing  ! 

XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle: 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh  !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 

And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower  : 

He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 

Amid  so  many,  her's  alone  is  dark. 

"Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd, 

Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 

And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 

Oh  !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight, 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 

He  waits  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 

8  laives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and 

high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within  ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock 'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd, 
And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 


He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  iight  will  answer  all 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore, 
Another  checkers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor  ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold  ' 

XX. 

He    turn'd    not — spoke    not — sunk   not — fiVl  tut, 

look, 

And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook  : 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain . 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there ; 
And  the  cold  flowers  "  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 
In  the  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain' d 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep  : 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from   all   that  lurk'c 

below — 

Oh  '.  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips- 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while  ; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessuess, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wina, 
Escaped  the  banied  wreath  that  strove  to  bind 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bief- 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXI. 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  stil1  marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — ^what  reck'd  ;.f  f.ow? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 
The  only  living  thing  he  couid  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 
But  did  not  feel  it  less  ; — the  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  sow 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  wo, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learu 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  Ion 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  then  most. 

XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  for  all  the  refhge  found  in  none ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Wo. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lulled  it  into  rest : 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept ; 
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It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim : 
A.nd  the  nigk.    ?orneth — ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darjiiuss  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 
Which  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  ! 

XXIII. 

His  heart  was  formed  for  softness — warp'd  to  wrong ; 
Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  harden'd  too  ; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 
But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock, 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter'd — saved  till  now. 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 
rb«  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth : 


The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fell, 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  ' 

XXIV. 

'Tis  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare ;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  towel 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er  : 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern — valley  search'd  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain : 
Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 
And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day : 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair  ! 
Long  mourn'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mo«n 

beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  j 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes  •' 


NOTES  TO  THE  CORSAIR. 


THE  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for 
Ifee  occurrences,  but  the  whole,  of  the  .<Egean  isles 
fir*  vi thin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and 
the  reader  must  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as 
1  have  often  found  it. 

1. 

Of  fair  Glympia  loved  and  left  of  old. 

Page  139,  line  90. 
Orlando,  Canto  10. 

2. 

Around  the  waves  phosphoric  brightness  broke. 
Page  140,  line  100. 

Bv  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every 
stroke  of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship, 
is  followed  by  a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning 
from  the  watej 

3. 

Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice, 

Page  141,  line  39. 


Coffee 


4. 


The  long  Chibouque's  dissolving  cloud  supply. 

Page  141,  line  41. 
Pipe. 


5. 

While  dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstreisy 

Page  141,  line  42. 
Dancing  girls. 

6. 
A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  Pirate's  nest. 

Page  141,  line  55. 
It  has  been  objected  that  Conrad's  entering  dis- 

fuised  as  a  spy  is  out  of  nature. — Perhaps  so.  \ 
nd  something  not  unlike  it  in  history. 
"  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state 
of  the  Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  after  disguising 
the  color  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  own  ambassador;  and  Genseric  wa« 
afterwards  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had 
entertained  and  dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Rt. 
mans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  au 
improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would 
not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a 
hero." — Gibbon,  D.  and  F.,  vol.  vi.  p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  o' 
nature  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical 
coincidences  which  I  have  met  with  since  writing 
"  The  Corsair." 
"Eccelin  prisonnier,"   dit  Rolandini. 
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BYRON'S 


moit  dans  un  silence  menacant,  il  fixoit  sur  la  terre 
son  visage  f'/roce,  et  ne  donnoit  point  d'essor  a  sa 
profonde  indignation. — De  toutes  parts  cependant 
les  soldats  et  les  peuples  accouroient ;  Us  vouloient 
voir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  joie  univer- 
selle  eclatoit  de  toutes  parts. 

****** 

"Eccelin  rtoit  d'une  petite  taillie  ;  mais  tout  1'as- 
pect  de  sa  personne,  tous  ses  mpuvemens,  indiquoi- 
pnt  un  sohiat. — Son  langagf  etoit  amer,  son  deporte- 
ment  superbe — et  par  sou  seul  egard,  il  faisoit 
trembler  les  plus  hardis."  Sismondi,  tome  in.  paye 
219,  220. 

"  Gizericus  (Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the 
tonqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome)  statura 
mediocris,  et  equi  casu  claudicans,  animo  profundus, 
sorimne  rarus,  luxuriae  contemptor,  ira  turbidus, 
habendi  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  providen- 
tissimus,"  &c.,  &c.  Jomandes  de  Eeb-us  Geticis, 
c.  33. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realises  to  keep 
in  countenance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 

7: 
And  my  stern  vow  and  order's  law  oppose. 

Page  142,  line  17. 

The  dervises  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  or- 
ders, as  the  monks. 

8. 
They  seize  that  Demise  ! — seize  on  Zatanai  ! 

Page  142,  line  52. 
Satan.  • 


9. 


He  tore  his  beard, 


and  foaming  jled  the  fight. 
Page  142,  line  73. 


A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussul- 
man anger.  See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page 
24.  "  The'Seraskier  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  ; 
he  plucked  up  his  beard  by  the  roots,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  field." 

10. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare. 
Page  142,  line  117. 

Gulnare,  a  female  name ;  it  means,  literally,  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

11. 

Till  even  the  scaffold  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Page  144,  line  8". 

In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Tower,  when  grasping  her 
neck,  she  remarked  that  it  "was  too  slender  to 
trouble  the  headsman  much."  During  one  part  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  became  a  fashion  to  leave 
some  "mot"  as  a  legacy ;  and  the  quantity  of  fa- 
;etious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  would 
form  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  considerable  size. 

12. 
That  closed  their  murder' 'd  sage's  latest  day. 

Page  145,  line  100. 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before 
sunset,  (the  houi  of  execution,)  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun 
went  down. 

13. 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

Page  145,  line  112. 

The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
awn  country :  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in 
•immer  of  shorter  duration. 

14. 

rhe  gleaming  tw  vet  of  the  gay  Kfosk. 

Page  146,  line  10. 


The  Kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house  :  the  palm 
is  without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree 
the  wall  intervenes. — Cephisus*  stream  is  indeed 
scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

15. 

That  frown  * — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile 
Page  146,  line  20. 

The  opening  lines  as  far  as  Section  II.  have,  per- 
kaps,  little  business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an 
unpublished  (though  printed)  poem  ;  but  they  were 
written  on  the  spot  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and — ] 
scarce  know  why — the  reader  must  excuse  their  ap 
pearance  here  if  he  can. 

16. 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads. 

Page  146,  line  104. 

The  Comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ;  the  beads 
are  in  number  ninety-nine. 

17. 

And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contain' d. 
Page  150,  line  75 

In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  af  young 
persons  to  place  a  nosegay. 

18. 

Link'd  with  one  virtus,  and  a  thousand  crimes 
Page  151,  line  43. 

That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  in 
one  instance  of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  may  per- 
haps be  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  brother  Buccaneer  in  the  year  1814. 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  en- 
terprise against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria  ;  but  few, 
we  believe,  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history, 
or  nature  of  that  establishment.'  For  the  informa- 
tion of  such  as  .were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  have 
procured  from  a  friend  the  following  interesting 
narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he  has  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
some  of  our  readers. 

Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Gulf  oi 
Mexico  :  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country 
until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi 
River  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which 
persons  can  lie  concealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny. 
It  communicates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  th( 
southwest  side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  sea, 
where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  oi 
this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  oi 
this  island  were  fortified,  in  the  year  1811,  by  a  band 
of  pirates  under  the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La 
Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  these  outlaw?  are  of 
that  class  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana who  fled  from  fhe  Island  of  St.  Don,  ngo  dur- 
ing the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba:  and  when  the  last  war  let, \c-er 
France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  island  with  the  short  notice 
of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they  entered 
the  United  "States,  the  most  of  them  "the  State 
of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  pos- 
sessed in  Cuba.  Thev  were  notified  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Goveinor 
that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation 
of  the  General  Government  for  their  retaining  this 
property. 

The  Island  of  Barrataria  is   situated  about  lat 


Sets  "  Cune  of  Minerva.  ' 
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23  deg.  15  min.  it  n.  92.  30.  and  is  as  remarkable  for 
jts  health,  as  for  the  superior  scale  and  shell-fish 
with  which  its  waters  abound.  The  chief  of  this 
horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed  with  his 
many  vices  some  virtues.  In  the  year  1813,  this 
party  had  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana ;  and  to 
Dreak  up  the  establishment,  he  thought  proper  to 
strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La 
Fitte  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  trie 
city  of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate  connexion, 
ana  his  once  having  been  a  fencing-master  in  that 
city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learn',  in 
Bonaparte's  army,  where  he  was  captain.  The  ze- 
ward  which  was  offered  by  the  Governor  frr  the 
head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  re- 
ward from  the  latter  of  fifteen  thousand  for  the  head 
of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered  our  a  com- 
pany to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte's  island, 
and  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to 
bring  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti. 
This  company,  under  the  command  of  a  man  who 
had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  this  bold  Cap- 
tain, approached  very  near  to*  the  fortified  island, 
before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  until  he 
heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call. 
Then  it  was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed 
men  who  had  emerged  from  the  secret  avenues 
which  led  into  Bayou.  Here  it  was  that  the  mod 
ern  Charles  de  Moor  developed  his  few  noble  traits  ; 
for  to  this  man,  who  had  come  to  'destroy  his  lite' 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have  made 
the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  which  was  indignantly  refused.  He  then, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  returned  to  the 
city.  This  circumstance,  and  some  concomitant 
events,  proved  that  this  band  of  piraces  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval  force  ha\ing  always 
t^en  small  in  that  quarter,  exertion.*  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be  ex- 
peotfcd  from  them  until  augmented ;  for  an  officer 
of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gunboats  on  that 
that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
force  of  La  Fitte's.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation 
of  the  luvy  authorized  an  attack,  one  was  made 
the  ov-rthrow  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result; 
and  r_ow  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to 
New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong  military 
force. — Frcm  an  American  Newspaper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographi- 
cal History,  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  ac- 
eouut  of  Aichbishop  Blac.iboume,  and  aa  in  some 
2C' 


measure  connected  -.nth  the  profession  of  the  hero 
of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  extracting  it. 

"  There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  hi  ;torv 
and  character  of  Ur.  Blackbourne.  The  former  is 
but  imperfectly  known ;  and  report  has  even  as 
sorted  he  was  a  buccaneer;  and  that  one  of  his 
brethren  in  that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  what  had  become  of  his  old  chum, 
Blackbourne,  was  answered,  he  is  archbishop  of 
Yark.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackbourne  was  in- 
stalled sub-dean  of  Exeter,  in  1694,  whicii  office  he 
resigned  in  1702 ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Bar- 
net's  death,  in  1704,  he  regained  it  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  dean:  and,  in  i714,  held  with  it 
the  archdeanety  of  Com  wall.  lie  wa^  consecrated 
bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24  171P  ,  and  translated 
to  York,  November  9,6,  172^,  as  a  reward,  accord- 
ing to  court  scar  id,  for  aiucing  George  I.  to  the 
Duchess  of  Muns-'ter.  This,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop 
he  behaved  *ith  gre*t  piudence,  and  was  equally 
respectable  ?s  the  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see.  Rr.nvjr  whispered 'he  retained  the  vices  of  his 
youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  a.n 
item  »n  the  list  of  his  weaknesses  ;  but  so  far  from 
beir»p  convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not 
a^/ponr  to  have  been  directly  criminated  by  one.  Lu 
short,  I  look  upon  these  aspersions  as  the  effects  of 
mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  a  buccaneer  should 
have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Blackbourne  cer- 
tairay  was  ?  he  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  ol 
the  classics,  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians,) 
as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he 
could  Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to 
acquire  the  learned  languages ;  and  have  had  both 
leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly" 
educated  at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford.  He  ia 
allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  how- 
ever, was  turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said,  '  he 
gained  more  hearts  than  souls.'  " 


"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions 
of  the  savage,  (Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amia 
ble  and  virtuous  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ; 
the  voice  of  Dorma  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain. — Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory  ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears  ;  and 
after  the  last  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his 
chamber  to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  the  vanity  of  human  life. — Mii(ti!aneoui 
Works  of  Gibbon,  New  Edition.  8vo.  rcl.  iii  page 
473. 


LARA: 

A  TALE. 


CANTO   I. 


I. 


CHE  Serfs  are  glr.d  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 

And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain  : 

He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord, 

The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored ; 

There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 

Far  checkering  Ver  the  pictured  window,  plays 

The  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze  ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

II. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  wo, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime  ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

III. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land  ; 

But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 

EacL  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 

Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 

His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 

'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 

Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 

Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  ic  the  few. 

His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 

His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 

Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 

The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died  ; 

"  Yet  doth  he  live !  "  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 

And  sighs  for  sakhs  which  he  must  not  wear. 


A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grwe, 
The  Lara's  last  and  longest  dwelling-place  : 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile 


He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guest 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before  : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roll'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 

Had  lent  a  nagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognize,  yet  almost  deem 

The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though   sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touch'd  bj 

time ; 

His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins , 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course, 
Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed — 'tis  quickly  seen 
Whate'er  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 
A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that.took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongiie, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
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That  daits  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 

Anl  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound  ; 

All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath. 

Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 

Thai  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 

Within  his  breast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive, 

Yet  soem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive  ; 

Vnd  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 

4.t  moir^ents  lighten'd  o'er  his  livid  face. 

VI. 

N( '.  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast; 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown  : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man  : 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

VII. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land, 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away  ; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care  ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renew'd : 
N,or  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  tnc  rival's  pain  : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone  ; 
Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear  ; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confest          , 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  exprest. 

VIII. 

'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife  ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack 'd  all  below, 
And  fourd  his  recompense  in  joy  or  wo, 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  es'cape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  hath  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
*Iow  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 
Alas  !  he  told  not — but  he  di  i  awake 
I'o  curs?  the  wither'd  heart  B  at  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan, 
A.nd  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day 
From  all  communi  >n  he  woul«.  start  away ; 


And  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said, 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hunted 

tread 

O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  nis  fathers  frown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,   but  whisper'd — "  that    must    not  h# 

known — 

The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seeu 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 

Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather 'd  from  the  dead. 
That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ?  gt 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  receive  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deern'd — but  where  the  wrong  I 
Some  knew  perchance — out  'twere  a  tale  too  long : 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  sumise ; 
But  if  they  would — they  could  " — around  the  board 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  to  their  Lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky  , 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ;   • 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love  : 

These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good  : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 

But  turn'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate  ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— • 

No — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unfelt — unsparing — but -a  night  like  this, 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his 


He  turn'd  within  his  solitary  hall, 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall ; 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition  ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults . 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page, 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age, 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view ; 
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His  brisling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom, 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Glanc'd  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XII. 

Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark  !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  fearful  call ! 
A.  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave, 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
Thejfccome  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd :  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropp'd  as  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear  ; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow  ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay  ; 

Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  ha*d  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook, 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fixed  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him; — hush!  he  breathes,  he 

speaks, 

The  swarthy  blush  recolers  in  his  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land, 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas  !  that  cannot  hear ! 

XIV. 

His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard  ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 
Nor  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  f*rm  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  that  seem'd  his  own  replied, 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream ; 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
&  breast  that  weeded  not  ideal  wo. 

XV. 

9Tiate'er  his  frenzy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, 
vet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd, 

/ests  at  his  heart :  the  cuotom'd  morning  came, 
^nd  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  frame  ; 
And  solace  sought  he  nons  from  priest  nor  leech, 
And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours, 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers, 
Than  these  were  wont     and  if  the  coming  night 
Ippear'd  less  w  '.com?  now  to  Lara's  sij?ht, 


B'e  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not, 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fearwa.i  less  forgot 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall 
Thi?  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  ruatling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 

JThe  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breeze  , 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
As  e  veiling  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 

Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 

A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 

His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 

Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 

Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 

Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 

That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 

Those  strange  wild  accents  ;  his  the  cry  that  broka 

Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabor'd  heart 

That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start ' 

Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd,  so  forget, 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 

Too  deep  for  words,  indellible,  unmix'd 

In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 

The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ' 

Not  so  in  him  ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 

Nor  common  gamers  could  discern  the  growth 

Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  toll; 

They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold 

XVII. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd; 

Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 

In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot . 

His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  p^-ate — 

They  guess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would  know 

his  fate. 

What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?  yet  some  would  say, 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd,  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
^Vaned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  ireach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  \fj 
None  e'er  could  tra.ce  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seemed  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem. 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  mi^ht  once  have  wrung  from  refti 
In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  hiwing  loved  too  well. 

XVIII. 

There  was  in  him  a  viti  1  scorn  of  all : 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall  n  which  could  befall, 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd  ; 
A  thing  of  dark  imaginh  gs,  that  shaped 
I  By  choice  the  perils  he  b_'  chance  escaped, 
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put  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

itestow*  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth, 

And  troubled  manhood  follow' d  baffled  youth  ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent, 

A.nd  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wraith 

In  tarried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 

Ai  i  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life  ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 

Sho  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time/ 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe ; 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate  . 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own  : 

Chus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow  : 

Ah  !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flowed  ! 

'Ti.s  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  arid  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again  : 
Aid  those  to  whom  Jie  spake  remember'd  well, 
And  or.  the  words,  however  (^ht,  woxild  dwell : 
Nom  k.iew  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 
[f  greete  1  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound  ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  fro*r  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
Qi«  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 

XX. 

Hip-re  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
&ni  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 


Appear — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest, 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest, 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands  ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  Youthj 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  pass'd  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  ! 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad  ; 
And  his  glance  follow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 
Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his— 
111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this  : 
At  length  he  caught  it,  'tis  a  face  unknown, 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone  ; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 
Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen  ; 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze  ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect  fix'd  and  stern, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn 

XXII. 

"  'Tis  he  !  "  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard, 
ReSchoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"  'Tis  he  !  " — "  Tis  who  ?  "  they  question  far  and 

near, 

Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ;  • 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook0 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look  ; 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised, 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still    the  strangei 

gazed  ; 

And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
"  'Tis  he  ! — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he 

here  ?  " 

XXIII. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 
He  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone— 
"  My  name  is  Lara  ! — when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
'Tis  Lara ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

"  Thou  shunn'st  no  question !  Ponder — is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though   thine  ear  would 

shun  ? 

And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?    Gaze  again 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh  !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget." 
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With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
Grow  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  truce 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  dtign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away ; 
But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word  ! — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer, 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord, 
If  false,  'tis  ease  to  disprove  the  word — 
But,  as  thov  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  dowry, 
Distrusts  th/  i^ilea,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 
Art  thou  n^  i»  t  whose  deeds " 

"  Whate'er  I  be, 

TVords  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprest." 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
"  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Though  like  Count  Lara  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth, 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny." 

1  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 
"  ArM  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried. 
I  gag*  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest '  " 
What  answers  Lara  ?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 
The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 
But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 
In  far  forgetfulness  away — away — 
Alas  !  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

"  To-morrow  ! — ay,  to-morrow  !  "  further  word 
'  Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ;    ' 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Vet  tiiere  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone, 
Wiichshow'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 
He  ssized  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 
And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
vVith  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him 

down  : 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  no    struggling  pride 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide  ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 
Ch  gui  t  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 


Alas  !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech-, 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone  may  he  discern, 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn 

XXV. 

And  Lara  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way- 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star , 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young  ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  lani, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command  ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tor»s  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home 
Those  accents  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all  : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
But  had*not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
The   cheek  where   oft  the   unbidden  blush  shon« 

through  ; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would 

show 

All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow  ; 
But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there  ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  li'ghten'd  with  electric  thought, 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge  ; 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share ; 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance  ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none  ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book  j 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook  : 
He  seem'd  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brothcrho^,  and  taTte  from  earth 
gift  beyond  that  biTOr  boon — our  birth. 

XXVII. 

[f  aught  be  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone  ; 
[n  mute  attention  ;  and  his  care,  which  guess'i 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 
His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hand*, 
[n  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 
As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 
To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 
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I'o  tnne  his  lute,  or  if  he  will'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore  ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

*lis  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  •rheek 

But  for  his  garb,  snid  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame  ; 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  he  r  lore  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

XXVIII. 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  color  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The /lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thoxight  be  half  aware  : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin,  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past; 
Whet  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 
As  if  from  something  recognized  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore  : 
Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  inore  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 
Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  stir  ; 
B  t  long  remain'd  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
H  5  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 
The  courteous  bost,  and  all-approving  guest; 


Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  ereey 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man,  o'erlabor'd  with  his  being's  strife. 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life  : 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  gutie, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine* 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 
Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast, 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  leas 


CANTO   IT. 

I. 

NIGHT  wanes — the  vapors    round  the  mountain* 

curl'd 

Melt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  they  are  thine  !  " 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee  ; 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

Tis  morn — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hah 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 
'Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proc'aun 
The  life'  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame  ; 
When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  givsa. 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?     Such  truths  to  be  divulged 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

III. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there 
With  self-confiding  coldly  patient  air : 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?    The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow  o'ercast 
I  know  my  friend  !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
[f  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here  ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands  ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gain'd, 
tfor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  tc  -day ; 
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The  we  rd  1  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain." 

h.e  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung, 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Dr,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

t  know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

[n  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too  : 

Prodf.ce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge  ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew : 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  tlras  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom, 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb  ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 

Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke : 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 

For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  from  his  lips  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 

He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretched  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

"  Demand  thy  life  !  "     He  answer'd  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 

Ana  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 

Then  all  was  stern  collectedness  and  art, 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatredof  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld. 

He  almost  turn'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life ; 

As  if  'to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  his  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  tm  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighboring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  thsm  all; 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
hi  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away  ; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 
% 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light  ? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leai  e  no  other  trace  of  bis  intent. 


He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  morn, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distresi 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath ; 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne, 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonized  hands,  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name. 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd, 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd, 
But  not  his  pride  ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal'd 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  wo, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  .disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  f 
The  general  rumor  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strov 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray 'd, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his -keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  t 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 

bncentratfts  into  all  that's  merciless: 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  who  haunts  him  still,  alive  ;r  dead. 

VIII. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 

Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 

Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law; 
iOng  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Sad  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
lew  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends . 
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fix  d  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands  ; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown  ; 

They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 

Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worstj 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high, 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye  ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof, 

They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that  day  by  day 

Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost, 

He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 

Borne  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 

Whate'er  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound, 

fhe  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found; 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourn'd  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 

Youth,  present  cheer,  and  promised  recompense 

Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence : 

To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well-won  charms  success  was'  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 

Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right: 

Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 

A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Borne  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain  I 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 
The  Serfs  contamn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 
21 


By  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again, 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 
The  sullen  calm  tha-t  long  his  bosom  kept, 
The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to  urg* 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
And  is  again  ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate 
And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  h»  was  found  at  bay ; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 
But,  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 
In  voice — mien — gesture — savage  nature  spoke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 

The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 

The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yip'rt  i 

The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  theit  force 

In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  >  ain. 

The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-plain : 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 

The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 

Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain'd  to  slaj 

It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 

And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 

And  Carnage  smiled  upca  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  buuay 

The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all, 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call ; 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate 

In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 

To  check  the  headlong^fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  'ardor  he  would  tame 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flaoi* 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn'd  their  mood, 

And  showh  their  rashness  to  that  erring  b'oo'1 
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The  feign'd  retreat  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily. harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd, 
The  long  privation,  and  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 
The  stubborn  wall  that  marks  the  leaguer's  art, 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 
Of  these,  they  had  not  deem'd:  the  battle-day 
They  could  encotmter  as  a  veteran  may ; 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife, 
And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 
And  famiii*  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  nuitbeis  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent 
But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand  ; 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 
One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far, 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 
But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit,   s 

XII. 

It  i|  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight ; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly  ! — What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 
'Tis  Otho's  banner — the  pursuer's  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas  !  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil, 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

XIII. 

A  moment's  pause,  'tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
"  The  charge  be  ours  !  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed ; 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
H«w  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death. 

XIV. 

Hi«  blade  is  bared,  in  him  .there  is  an  air 

As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair ; 

A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 

Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men — 

He  turn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear  ; 

Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  exprest 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  ; 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this  ; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

H:s  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  "  We  will  not  part ! 


Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  nee 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  !  " 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  drrvea 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riveu, 

Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel; 

Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 

Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes  ; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream 

Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appear'd  to  press,  or  friend  tc  falS 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  frtml, 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own ; 
Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly- 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  creet 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins ; 
These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage  . 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again  • 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  ' 

XVI. 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth  t 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd , 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die  ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  leath, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  conviilsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream  and  bend  to  taste 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?    No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot ! 

XVII. 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  • 
'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away  : 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  rudk 
Wit]  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush; 
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And  »hen,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

in  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow  ; 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

And  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page, 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Hold  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVIII. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled  ; — each  remaining  word, 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  speak  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone : 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round  : 
They  seem'd  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 

Their  words  though  faint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled's 

death 

More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice^and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near, 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceast, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Where  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Eoll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene, 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night. 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss  ; 
For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  !  if  'twere  with  disdain ; 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
^bang  back  the  hand  whiot  held  the  sacred  gift, 


As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man, 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'4 

o'er 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart- 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
"  It  beats  !  " — away,  thou  dreamer  !  he  is  gone- 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore, 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well 

Than  that  he  loved  !  Oh  !  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breath* 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half-conceal'd ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confest; 

And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fain*  * 

XXII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep. 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd  nor  marble  deck'd  the 

(    mound, 

And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?     Curious  fool ! — be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd  the  chait 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain, 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold, 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  hare  told. 

XXIII. 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest, 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war ; 
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i  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  life, 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt, 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Return'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last. 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale, 
When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 
And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn  ; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food, 
Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  tramp — a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burden  at  his  saddle-bow ; 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger'  course, 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 
And  lifting  thence  the  burden  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dashed  it  from  the  shore. 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch, 

And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd, 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd  : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there, 
And  slung  thsm  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  S-srf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest, 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 
It  rose  again  but  indistinct  to  view, 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 
Then  deeply  disappear'd :  the  horseman  gazed, 
Till  elb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 


Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 
But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 
Sus.h  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 
And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn. 
If  thus  he  perish'd,  Heaven  receive  his  soul ! 
His  undiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell, 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 


XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone ! 
The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been 
Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire, 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 
She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints : 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  theie, 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 
As  if  she  staunchedjanew  some  phantom's  wound 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  btckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand— 
This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved , 
Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 


NOTE  TO  LARA. 


THE  event  in  section  xxiv  Canto  II.  was  sug- 
gested by  the  description  of  the  death  or  rather 
burial  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of 
this  mysterious  event  is  given  by  Burchard,  and  is 
in  substance  as  follows:  "On  the  eighth  day  of 
June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother, 
Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  .S.  Pietro  ad  vincula ; 
several  other  persons  being  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment A  late  hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal 
having  reminded  his  brother,  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their 
horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and 
proceeded  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  the  Car- 
dinal Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed  the 
cardinal,  that  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to 
pay  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all 
his  attendants  except  his  staffiero,  or  footman,  and 
a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst 
at  supper,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month  or 
thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon 
him  almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took 
this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded 
to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  ser- 
vant, directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a  certain 
hour;  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair 
to  the  pala'-e.  The  duke  then  seated  the  person  in 
the  mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither  ; 
out  in  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been 
dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care, 
yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  in- 
telligible account  of  what  had  befallen  his  master. 
In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned  to 
the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  'and 
one  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening 
txeursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance.  This  gave  the  pope  no 
imall  anxiety  ;  but  he  conjectured  that  the  duke 
had  been  attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the 
night  with  her,  and  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house 
m  open  day,  had  waited  till  the  following  evening 
to  return  home.  When,  however,  the  evening  ar- 
rived, and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
ixjctations,  he  became  deeply  afflicted,  and  began  to 
make  inquiries  from  different  persons,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  attend  him  for  that  purpose.  .Among 
these  was  a  man  named  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who, 
having  discharged  some  timber  from  a  bark 'in  the 
river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to  watch  it, 
and  being  interi  ogated  whether  he  had  seen  any 
we  thrown  into  the  river  en  the  n  ight  preceding, 


he  replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  caixut 
down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently  about,  to 
observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.  Tha< 
seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  af- 
terwards two  others  came,  and  looked  around  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  former :  no  person  still  appeal' 
ing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  « 
man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  be- 
hind him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which 
hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  horse;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded 
towards  that  part  where  the  filth  of  the  city  is  usu- 
ally discharged  into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse, 
with  his  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two  persons 
took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with 
all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  per 
son  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in,  to  which  they  replied,  Siynor,  si  (yes,  Sir.)  He 
then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  mantle 
floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that 
appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a 
mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of 
the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had 
not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a 
hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the 
same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  respect 
ing  them,  and  that  he  had  not  therefore,  consider 
ed  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  fisher- 
men and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered 
to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following  eve- 
ning, they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He 
was  pierced  with  ning  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in 
his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs 
No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  ol 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth, 
into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on 
the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours 
spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  till  the  following  Saturday,  the  pope 
took  no  food ;  nor  did  he  sleep  from  Thursday  morn- 
ing till  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At 
length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to 
consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might  sus- 
tain, by  the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief." — Rot 
coe's  Leo  Tenth,  vol.  i.  page  265. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  grand  army  of  the  Turks,  (in  1715,)  under 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of 
Napoli  di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  ir 
all  that  country,*  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place 
to  attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several 
Btorms.  The  garrison  being  weakened,  and  the 
governor  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out 
against  so  mighty  a  force,  thought  it  fit  to  beat 
a  parley :  but  while  they  were  treating  about  the 
articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in  the  Turkish  camp, 
wherein  they  had  six  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six  or  seven  hundred 
men  were  killed ;  which  so  enraged  the  infidels,  that 
they  would  not  grant  any  capitulation,  but  stormed 
the  place  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  took  it,  and 
put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Signior  Minotti,  the 
governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest,  with  Antonio 
Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were  made  pris- 
rners  of  war." — History  of  the  Turks,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

1. 

MANY  a  vanish 'd  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands 
A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hand. 


•  Napoli  <li  Romania  is  aot  now  the  moit  conncerahie  place  in  the  Morea, 
out  Tripolhza,  where  the  Pacha  reside«,  and  maintains  his  government. 
Napoli  U  IK.KT  Argus.  I  visited  all  three  in  1810-11;  and  in  the  course  of 
journeying  ..uough  the  country  from  my  first  arrhiil  in  1809,  I  cross,«l  the 
l*hmu«  ei^ht  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  M  jrea,  over  the  mountains, 
or  in  the  other  direction,  when  pasting  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of 
Loptultu.  Both  the  routes  are  picturesque  and  beautiful,  though  very  ditler- 
MH :  that  by  «ea  has  more  sameness,  but  the  voyage  being  always  within 
riffatcfland,  mil  lift- i  v  !V  ncur  it,  pra  enu  many  attractive  views  ot  tin 
JIII.K  Sulamu.  £#ina  Poro,  &c.,  and  thi  coast  of  the  continent. 


The  whirlwind's  wr<tth,  the  earthquake's  thoob 

Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock, 

The  key-stone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timolean's  brother  bled, 

Or  baffled  Persian's  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below  : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  sku* 

Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

II, 

On  dun  Cithaeron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguermg  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi's  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance  ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach : 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,1 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird  • 
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And  there  the  valleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death  ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
1  he  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

III. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire, 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  StambouPs  sultan  there  can  boast, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade  ; — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  ! 

IV. 

From  Venice — once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore, 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — "  the  Free  ;  " 
•  And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  "  Lion's  mouth  "  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneffaced ; 
H»  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumonrgi 2 — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
Wn«Mi  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  curst  the.  Christian's  victory — 


Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refused  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  cf  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 

Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot, 

With  unabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement ; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 

Rose  from  each  heated  culverin  ; 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 

The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd. 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven  ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dim, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  huS-. 

VII. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire, 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

VIII. 

Arid  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won . 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  boit 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  pnie 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze, 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays  ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song, 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
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The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

bent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  will  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Euboea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers, 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long-forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke. 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came, 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adorn'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruina  yawn  ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
1  he  bands  are  rank'd  ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  fu'l  of  hope,  misnamed  "forlorn," 
WTio  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies  ! 

XI. 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
•So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air  ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmur' d  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves  ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling  ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
A.nd  echo  ar.swer'd  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wi4e  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer  ; 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 
Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 


And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tons, 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  stil), 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed } 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell 

XII. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 
The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made. 
All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd  : 
'Tis  but  another  anxious  niglit, 
His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 
In  guerdon  of  t'/eir  long  delay. 
Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 
Of  slaughter ;  but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 
He-  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 
Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross, 
Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss, 
Secure  in  paradise  to  be 
By  Houris  loved  immortally : 
Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 
The  stern  exaltedness  of  zeal, 
Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 
When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 
He  stood  alone — a  renegade 
Against  the  country  he  betray'd; 
He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 
Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand  ; 
They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave, 
And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 
They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will ; 
But  still  his  Christian  origin 
With  them  was  little  less  thin  sin. 
They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
.He  earri'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name  ; 
Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief  had  been 
In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 
They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop; 
They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 
Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 
He  ruled  them — man  may  rale  the  worst. 
By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 
So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 
The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 
Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 
To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

XIII. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ; 
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Ur  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
Ihe  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread  ; 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be, 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil  ? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on, 
And  envied  <«ll  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  sj'«nt  sky  though  calm, 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm  : 
Behind,  the  camp — before  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf ;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime  ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time  : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh,  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars, 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token. 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes  ; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd, 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  swerd, 

1  traitoi  in  a  turban'd  horde  • 


And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege,  f 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number'  1, 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber  d 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing  : 

The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain : 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I 

'Tis  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth : 

When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth, 

He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 

So  sanction'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 

Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  WOP 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 

And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,8 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  moca, 

Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go  : 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there . 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago  : 

A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  fr,om  the  hostile  shot  ? 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold  ? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wici  J 

cold? 

I  know  not,  in  sooth  ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 
That  flank'd  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  ted 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb » 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh.. 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 
And   their  white  tusks  craunch'd  o'er  the  whites 

skull,* 
As    t  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edg« 

grew  dull. 
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%^.s  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
When  they  sewce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where 

they  fed ; 

»  So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the 

sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band  : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 
And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair : s 
All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 
The  *  «A  s  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  Lair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 
But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay 
Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

XVII. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 

S.?orch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  at  his  decay, 

XVIII. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands  ; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 
Out  upon  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 
Out  upon  Time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which 

must  be : 

What  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay  . 

XIX. 

He  «ate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face  ; 
Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 
Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 
His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 
Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  opprest ; 
And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 
Ere  tlie  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 
There  he  sate  all  heavily, 
A.S  he  heard  the  night- wind  sigh. 


Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone,* 

Sent  than  soft  and  tender  moan  ? 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  saa, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  bhUU 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Citha;ron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  t 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright  ? 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ? 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ' 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  stream : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  . 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue  ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill ; 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high : 

It  was  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue,          • 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through, 

XXI 

"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best, 

That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  blest. 

I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall, 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity  ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  tL  e  good 

Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

Hath  extended  its  niercy  to  guard  me  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 

I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain, 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 

In  falling  away  from  thy  father's  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part." 

'  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  1 
In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 
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For  to- morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame, 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn  : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  our  hands  shell  be  joined,  and  our  sorrow 

forgot. 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 
When  once  again  I've  quell'd  the  pride 
Of  Venice  ;  and  her  hated  race 
Have  feJt  the  arm  they  would  debase, 
Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  ai  I  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew ; 

Fail-  but  faint — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seem'd'  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell, 

Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix'd, 

And  the  glarce  that.it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem, 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream  ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Btirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 

Bo  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 

down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ; 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

;  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven,— 
Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 
Oi  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see 
Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  ms. 
li  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 
Tnat  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — 7 
'Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veD, 


Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn'd  abide 

By  deep,  interminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy  !     He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid ! 

He,  wrong'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  ! 

No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst. 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown  . 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — "  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late  : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again  ;  the  tree  must  shiver 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee  : 

But  thou  art  safe  ^oh,  fly  with  me  !  " 

He  turn'd,  but  she  is  gone  ! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  nlr  1 

He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  then* 

XXII. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one^. 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  "  they  come,  they 

come ! " 
The  horsetails  8  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and 

the  sword 
From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  lot 

the  word. 

Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  Tiui, 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  eso^f 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape  ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  past*. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit: 
The  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before : 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head  ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ;  « 

The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post; 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 
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W  hen  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A.  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A.  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu  ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

scale ; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fail? 

He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have !  " 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier  ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  tLe  shout  of  lierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire ; 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire! 

XXIII. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  t'ie  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 
He  tramples  on  the  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die. 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more  ; 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell'd  plain ; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

Froni  the  cliffs  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaeeless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow, 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new  : 

Yo  i  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara ;      » 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Piraeus  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 


But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  ttgua, 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  8tre*>t  i 

But  here  and  there,  where  "vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the(wall. 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

There  stood  an  old  man — his  hairs  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  frajr, 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay  ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before  : 

Though  aged,  Lo  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay . 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  gray. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a,  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire  : 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe  ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom  , 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay  where,  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortality  saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shout !  a  band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  aid  never  to  spare — 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known ; 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe  > 
Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hill, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt » 
Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there ; 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  reuks  before  ; 
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There  Is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhis  haif  so  far ; 
It  glances  like  a  falling  star  ! 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen, 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  heen  ; 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar  ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying ; 
Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
'Gainst  the  ntarest  levell'd  foe, 
Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound. 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
"  Yield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

"  Never,  renegado,  never  ! 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever." 

"  Francesca ! — Oh  my  promised  bride  I 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ?  " 

•'She is  safe."' — "  Where ?  where ?" — " In  heaven 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 
Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 
As  he  «aw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

"  Oh  God  !  when  died  she  ?  " — "  Yesternight — 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on  !  " — That  challenge  is  in  vain — 

Alp's  already  with  the  slain ! 

"While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 

*!ore  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 

From  within  the  neighboring  porch 

Of  a  long  defended  church, 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sharp  shot  dashed  Alp  to  the  ground ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 

Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ; 

N  mght  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 

Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering : 

They  turn'd  him  on  his  back  ;  his  breast 

4-nd  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed  ; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob  ; 

Bigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 

Heralded  his  way  to  death  : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unanell'd  he  pass'd  away, 

Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,— 

To  the  last  a  renegade. 


XXVIII 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers  and  his  foes 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those ; 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable, 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back, 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow, 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane  ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time  !  the  turban'a  hos, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 
For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 
They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 
They  die  ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 
Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 
Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slaughter'd  still; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks  : 
And  now  the  Othman's  gain  the  gate ; 
Still  resists  its  iron  weight,  • 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 
From  every  shatter'd  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower : 
But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak— 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  crea*. — 
It  bends — it  falls — and  all  is  o'er  ; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more  I 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above,  . 
.With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 
Still  she  smiled  :  even  now  she  smiles, 
Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisle* 
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Mhiitti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 
A.nd  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby  ; 
And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

'  XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore  ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues, 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffin'd  row  ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale-light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead  : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 

The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late-form'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti's  last  and  stern  resource 

Against  the  foe's  -o'erwhelming  force. 

XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain  : 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 
And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go  ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show ! 
.  On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes  : 
That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 
Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  da 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay  ; 
And  roiind  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 
A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd, 

When  old  Minotti's  hani 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train — 

•Tis  fired ! 
Spir;    vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 


The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 
The  shatter'd  town — the  walls  thrown  down  • 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent —  • 

The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent, 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  .that  tremendous  blast— 
Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore  : 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span, 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles  ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay  ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  ! 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 
Little  deein'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face, 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone  : 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
All  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 
All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd ; 
The  wild  birds  flew  ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead  ; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke  ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein  ; 
The  bullfrog's  note,  from  out  the  mar»H. 
Deepmouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavern'd  hill, 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,10 
Bay'd  from  afar  complainingly, 
With  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound. 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound : 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun 
Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek- 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  ! 


NOTES  TO  THE  SIEGE  OF  COHINTH. 


The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd. 

Page  166,  line  38. 

The  life  of  the  Turcomans  is  wandering  and  pa- 
triarcV  al :  they  dwell  in  tents. 

2. 
Coumourgi — he  whose  closing  scene. 

Page  167,  line  57. 

Ali  Coumourgi,  the  favorite  of  three  sultans,  and 
Grand  Vizier  to  Achmet  III.  after  recovering  Pelo- 
ponnesus Iron*  the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  next,  against  the  Ger- 
mans, at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin,  (in  the  plain 
of  Carlowitz.)  in  Hungary,  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds,  next  day.  His 
last  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner, 
and  some  other  German  prisoners :  and  his  last 
words,  "  Oh  that  I  could  thus  serve  all  the  Chris- 
tian dogs !  "  a  speech  and  act  not  unlike  one  of 
Caligula.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  ambition 
and  unbounded  presumption :  on  being  told  that 
Prince  Eugene,  th^i  opposed  to  him,  "  was  a  great 
general,"  he  said,  "I  shall  become  a  greater,  and 
at  his  expense." 

3. 

TherS  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea. 

Page  169,  line  91. 

rhe  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there 
are  no  perceptible  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

4. 

And  their  white  tusks  craurtch'do'er  the  whiter  skull. 
Page  170,  line  8. 

This  spectacle  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  be- 
neath the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  littlfi  cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the 
rcik,  a  narrow  terrace  of  which  projects  between 
the  wall  and  the  water.  I  think  the  fact  is  also 
mentioned  in  Hobhouse's  Travels.  The  bodies 
•vere  probably  those  of  some  refractory  Janizaries. 

5. 

4nd  each  sialp  nod  a  nngle  long  tuft  of  hair. 
Page  170,  line  60. 

This  tuft,  or  long  lock,  is  left  from  a  superstition 
at  Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  Paradise  by  it. 


6. 

Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stems. 
Page  169,  line  37 

I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close,  though  unin- 
tentional, resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  • 
passage  in  an  unpublished  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
called  "  Christabel."  It  was  not  till  after  these 
lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild  and  singu- 
larly original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  tl»a 
MS.  of  that  production  I  never  saw  till  very  recent- 
ly, by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who, 
I  hope,  is  convinced  that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful 
plagiarist.  The  original  idea  undoubtedly  pertains 
to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been  composed 
above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  ap- 
probation to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent 
judges. 

7. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  (he  moon. 

Page  171,  line  61. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  from 
lines  588  to  603  has  been  admired  by  those  whose 
approbation  is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is 
not  orignal — at  least  not  mine ;  it  may  be  found 
much  better  expressed  in  pages  182-3-4  of  the  fing 
lish  version  of  "  Vathek,"  (I  forget  the  precise  pag« 
of  the  French,)  a  work  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a  ro- 
newal  of  gratification. 

8. 

The  horsetails  are  pluck' 'd  from  the  ground,  and  th» 

sword.  Page  171,  line  106. 

The  horsetail  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  Pacha's  stand- 
ard. 

9. 
And  since  the  day  when  in  the  strait. 

Page  172,  line  98. 

In  the  naval  battle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks 

10. 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gathered  cry. 

Page  174,  line  109. 

I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  tram 
plant  the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw 
nor  heard  these  animals;  but  among  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus  I  have  heard  them  by  hundreds.  They 
I  haunt  ruins,  and  follow  armies 
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TO 

SCROPE    BERDMORE    DAVIES,    ESQ. 

THE    FOLLOWING    POEM    IS    INSCRIBED, 
BY   ONE   TTHO   HAS   LONG   ADMIRED   HIS   TALENTS   AND   VALUED   HIS   FRIENDSHIP 

January  22,  1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THB  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  Gibbon's  "Antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick." — 1  am  aware,  that  in  modern 
times  the  delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader 
may  deem  such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
ooetry.  The  Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the 
jest  of  our  old  English  writers,  were  of  a  different 
opinion :  as  Alfieri  and  Schiller  have  also  been, 
taore  recently,  upon  the  continent.  •  The  following 
extract  will  explain  the  facts  on  which  the  story  is 
founded.  The  name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for 
Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony 
of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his 
wife  Parisini,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful 
and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the 
«astle  by  the  sentence  of  a  father  and  husband,  who 
published  his  shame,  and  survived  their  execution. 
He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty ;  if  the) 
were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate ;  nor 
is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can  sin- 
cerely approve  the  last  act  of  justice  of  a  parent."— 
Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  470,  new 
edition. 


I. 

IT  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word : 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear 


Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.- 


II. 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 
And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  li'ght 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night 
And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower. 
'Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower- 
She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale- 
Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 
And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats 

quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves  : 
A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet  • 
'Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet 

III. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky- 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneatfc  ; 
As  if  all  else  had  passed  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breath*. 
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i'heii  very  sighs  are  full  of  jo> 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway  : 
Of  guilt,  ol  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  chat  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
Or  paused  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such,  moments  last  ? 
But  yet — they  are  already  past ! 
Alan  !  we  must  awake  before 
We  I'now  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  gt'.t~n 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  freqvent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
Wh-'le  gleams  on  Panama's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscicrj?  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  a.far — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place  ; 
But  it  must  come,  and  th->y  must  part 
[n  fearful  heaviness  of  hi  art, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shaddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill 

V. 

And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  heal 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreama, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  tc  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless  ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 
He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listen'd  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start, 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  F 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease  : 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,— 

Sc  came  upon  his  soul  the  slock. 
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And  whose  that  name  ?  'tis  Hugo's,— hl»- 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this ! — 
'Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betrayed  Bianca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VII. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there- 
Nay  more  : — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  tranop 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again— 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber'd— 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found. 
In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 
The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 
Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo  • 
The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her 
Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay. 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  • 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young — and  one  how  passing  fair ! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 
Oh,  Christ !  that  such  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 
The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wai^— 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  queen  : 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wepi, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  Sheathless  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
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Now, — what  is  she  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 

Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 

All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 

And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights,  and  dames,  her  court — is  there. 

And  he,  th.3  chosen  one,  whose  lance 

Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance, 

Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free — 

Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty ; 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 

He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 

Nor  sees  her  swollen  and  full  eye  swim 

Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 

Those  lids— o'er  which  the  violet  vein 

Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 

Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 

That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 

Now  seem'd  with  hot  arid  livid  glow 

To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed : 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd, 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd  ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were—- 
His guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  her's,  oh,  her's  ! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  ! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 


XII. 

And  Azo  spake :— "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
lhat  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away, 

Ere  day  delines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone  ' 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass  ; — The  doom's  prepared  ! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward ! 
Away  !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven  ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe  : 

Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  frail  thing  !  shalt  view  his  head — 

Away !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go  !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast, 
Not  1,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
ok) !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 
ind  joj  thee  in  the  life  I  give  " 


XIII. 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  up  >n  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again  - 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

"While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands. 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear  :  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death- 

For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 

All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 

And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 

Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 

Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 

Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine  : 
Theu  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath. 

A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not : 

Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 

Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame ; 

But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 

Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be, 

Her  broken  heart — my  sever'd  head — 

Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 

How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 

Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

'Tis  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong — 
But  wrong  for  wrong  : — this,  deem'd  thy  bride 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 

Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  saw'st,  and  covetedst  her  charms—- 
And with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 
Thou  taunted^t  me — as  little  worth ; 

A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms, 

Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 

The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne  : 
Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 
My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 

With  honors  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 

That  should  have  won  as  haught  *  a  crest 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  born ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 

Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 

Of  '  Este  and  of  Victory  !  ' 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 

A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 

At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust  ,— 

Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 

They  could  not  and  they  did  not,  last—- 
Albeit my  birth  and  name  be  base. 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me — 
Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 

And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 

From  thee — this  tamelessness  of  heart— 

From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ?- 
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piom  thee  in  all  tLeir  Tigor  came 

My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 

See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  ! 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son  ! 

I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

Fa  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control ; 

Ard  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

Thc'i  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 

And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven  : 

The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 

The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 

Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died : 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill, 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
'Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  !  " 


XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded  ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd, 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd, 
Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die  ! 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side — 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  ! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown, 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life — 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 
Which  urgeii  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guil'''-  fU>terti',m  and  despair. 


But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  s.on 
Recover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon- 
But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  rain, 
The  erring  arrows  launch  aside) 
'  Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide- 
The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 
With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 
Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 
When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 
She  fear'd — she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 
That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew : 
That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 
She  had  forgotten  ; — cK  1  she  breathe  ? 
Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 
The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 
Or  were  they  fionds  who  now  so  frown'd 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 
All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind ; 
A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears  • 
And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 
But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 
She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 
For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break  ; 
Oh  !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 

XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark  !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoQ 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee  ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  aroanu 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gathei 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father . 

XVI. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 

Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 

And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 

And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 

Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen-- 
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And  the  rings  of  .-Lcstnut  hair 
Curi'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law- 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd : 
'Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied  ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 
When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind  ; 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
"  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 
These  hands  are  chain'd — but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
Strike  :  " — and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke — 
"  Strike  " — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — 
Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stam'd  and  heaving  trunk 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain  ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died  as  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer- 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke,      ' 
When,  ba-ed  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke, 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVIII. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 
Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath ; 
But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 
A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 
As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended, 
And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 
A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 
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But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock 

Save  one  : — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  wo. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  turn'd  thereon  ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rqse  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past, 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen  ;  and,  from  that  hour, 
No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 
Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen  : 
Her  name— as  if  she  ne'er  had  been—- 
Was banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 
Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear  ; 
And  from  Pr>nce  Azo's  voice  by  none 
Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 
No  tomb — no  memory  had  they ; 
Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay  ; 
At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  daj, 
But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 
Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid : 
Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 
And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road., 
By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 
Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tearv 
Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 
For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel : 
Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 
She  died  by  tortures  less  remote  ; 
Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 
With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shoe 
In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came, 
.In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter'd  frame, 
None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 
But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 
Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo  !  3 

XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave  ; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended, 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there  ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  pass'd  all  mirth  or  wo  : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  sojrn  or  praise. 
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ft.  heart  which  shunn'd  itself— and  yet 
That  would  not  yield — nor  could,  forget, 
Which  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt, 
Intensely  thought — intensely  felt: 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted , 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish : 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 
They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 


And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft ; 
Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share, 
With 'all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree  ; 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 
Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
If  lopp'd  with  care  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  Ivta 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 
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a  beautiful  and  ingenious  youth.  Parisina  Mal&tes 
ta,  second  wife  of  Niccolo,  like  the  generality  oi 
step-mothers,  treated  him  with  little  kindness,  to 
the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  regarded 
him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave 
of  her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to 
which  he  consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo 
should  bear  her  company ;  for  he  hoped  by  these 
means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside  the 
obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against 
him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  di- 
vested herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquia 
had  no  longer  any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  re- 
proofs. It  happened  one  day  that  a  servant  of  the 
Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Gior- 
gio, passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw 
going  out  froTi  them  one  of  her  chambermaids,  all 
terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she  told 
him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had 
been  beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she 
added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she 
chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which 
subsisted  between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  Th* 

_.   v_,     .-._    , ...  servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to 

the  unpolished  and  negligent  work  of  Sardi,  and  j  his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but  scarce- 
one  other,  have  given  the  following  relation  of  it,  j  ly  believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  of  the 
from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  details,  and  fact,  alas  !  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  bj 
especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his 
eentury  afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  wife's  chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  into  a  furious 
the  contemporary  historians.  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with  Al 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  dobrandino   Rangoni,   of  Modena,  her  gentleman, 
th*.  Marquis  in  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  and  also,  as  some  sav,  two  of  the  wr»nen  of  hei 


A3  tvnhght  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 

Page  176.  lire  14. 

'f  he  lines  contained  in  Section  I.  were  printed 
U  set  to  music  some  time  since ;  but  belonged  to 
the  poem  where  they  now  appear,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  composed  prior  to  "  Lara,"  and  other 
compositions  since  published. 


That  should  have  won  as  haiujht  a  crest. 

Page  178,  Hue  108. 

Haught — haughty—"  Away,    haught  man,    thou 
%rt  uwulting  me  " — Shakspeare,  Richard  II 


Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo 

Page  180,  line  109. 

'  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people 
•f  Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event 
in  the  court  of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of 
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chamber,  as  abettors  of  tfc  is  sinful  act.  He  ordered  j 
them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  'rial,  desiring  the' 
judges  to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed 
forms,  upon  the  culprits.  This  sentence  was  death. 
Some  there  were  that  bestirred  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  delinquents,  and,  among  others,  Ugoccion 
Contrario,  who  was  all  powerful  with  Niccolo,  and 
also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister,  Alberto 
dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down 
their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him 
for  mercy :  adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could 
suggest  for  sparing  the  offenders,  besides  those  mo- 
tives of  honor  and  decency  which  might  persuade 
him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed. 
But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution. 

"  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and 
exactly  in  those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen 
at  this  day  beneath  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the 
street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
May  were  beheaded,  first  Ugo,  arid  afterwards  Pari- 
sina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the 
latter  under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown 


into  a  pit^  and  asked  at  every  step,  whether 
she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  She  was  told 
that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired 
«vhat  was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  he  was  already  dead  ;  at  the  which,  sighing 
grievously,  she  exclaimed,  '  Now,  then,  I  wish  not 
myself  to  live  ; '  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands  of  all  her  orna- 
ments, and  wrapping  a  cloth  around  her  head,  sub- 
mitted to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the 
cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done  with  Rangoni, 
who,  together  with  the  others,  according  to  two 


calendars  in  the  library  of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried!  to  commend  him. 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent     Nothing  else  is 
Known  respecting  the  women. 


"The  Marq'iis  V«-r»t  watch  the  whole  of  tha 
dreadful  niglit,  ?..d.  as  he  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards,  inquired  of  the  captain  of  the  castle 
if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  answered  him,  Yes.  He 
then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate  lamen- 
tations, exclaiming,  '  Oh  !  that  I  too  were  dead,  • 
since  I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against 
my  own  Ugo  !  '  And  then,  gnawing  with  his  teeth 
a  cane  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears,  calling  frequently 
upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  following  day, 
calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction 
could  not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative 
to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the 
courts  of  Italy. 

"  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
Francesco  Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  pub- 
lishing his  reasons,  that  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
preparations  for  a  tournament,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  ducal  chair. 

"  The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already 
done,  from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance, 
commanded  that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as 
were  well  known  to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  his 
Piirisina,  should,  like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst 
others,  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia 
Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent  this  sen- 
tence, at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Giacomo,  opposite  the 
present  fortress,  beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  b* 
told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in  a 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  should, 
as  it  seemed,  have  been  in,  such  cases  most  indul 
gent.  Some,  however,  there  were,  who  did  not  faU 


THE    PRISONER   OF    CHILLON ; 

A  FABLE. 


SONNET  ONCHILLON. 

KTERNAL  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
.  he  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  day  less  gloiwn, 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard ! ' — May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


I. 

MY  h&iT  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  £rew  it  -sfhite 
In  •».  single  night,* 

As  men's  hav^  grovm  from  sudden  fears : 
J4)  Umbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  riisted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish 'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake  ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd ; 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 


II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  groj 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  ; 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away,  • 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful-  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


III. 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone,. 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight, 
And  thus  together — yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
'Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Oar  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  fret 
As  they  of  yore  were  uront  to  be ; 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 
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IV. 


I  was  the  eldest  cf  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 

I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best— 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
Co  him— wl*.h  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 

Tor  him  my  boul  was  sorely  moved; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
«    As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun ; 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  wo 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy : — but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine  ; 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls  ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Fts  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,3 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls  ; 
A.  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 

Soi'nding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 
A.nd  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high, 
\.nd  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake, "unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
Che  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
f  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coaise  and  rude. 


For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb, 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh'd — and  laid  him  there 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,_and  one  day  free; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  and  inspired — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the. stalk  away. 
Oh  God  !  it  is  a,  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion. 
I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread : 
But  these  were  horrors— this  was  wo 
Unmix'd  with  such — but  sure  and  slow  ; 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind : 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray— 
An  ey«  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  brijrht. 
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And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,— 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear : 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  bnt  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I  ca.l'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

1  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush'd  to  him; — I  found  him  not, 

7  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew : 

The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe ; 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  BO. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 

1  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 
What  next  befel  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too  : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  blrak,  and  gray: 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  the  du'igeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness — without  a  place  ; 
There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime- 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless  mute,  and  motionless ! 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  serses  to  their  wonted  track 
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I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 

That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  thing*, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  I 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  se.e  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think . 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine ; 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  whiU 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  • 
I  sometimes  deein'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brothers  soul  come  down  to  me  • 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gap 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate, 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  wo, 
But  so  it  was  : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII. 

r.  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ;  ' 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  b» 
A  wider  prison  unto  me ; 
No  child — no  sure — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
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1  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad  ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  bprr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

•XTTT. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  framr, ; 
[  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
Or  high — their  wide  long  hike  below, 
A^ii  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  now  ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  ard  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,4 
Which  ii.  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor,  • 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain  ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 


The  darkness  of  my  dim  abodft 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  : 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 


XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  day* 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  nij  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  r.O** ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learu'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell 
In  quiet  we  had  learn'd  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tend? 
To  make  us  what  we  are  : — even  I 
Regain 'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


NOTES  TO  THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


&i  Bonnivard  ! — may  none  those  marks  efface ! 
Page  183,  line  13. 

Francois  de  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  de  Bonni- 
Card,  originaire  de  Seyssel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes, 
flaquit  en  1496 ;  il  fit  ses  etudes  a  Turin  :  en  1510 
Jean  Ainu*  de  Bonnivard,  son  oncle,  lui  resigna  le 
Prieure  de  St.  Victor,  qui  aboutissoit  aux  murs  de 
Geneve,  et  qui  fonnoit  un  benefice  considerable. 

(V  grand  homme  (Bonnivard  nitrite  ce  titre  par 
la  force  de  son  ame,  la  droiture  de  son  cceur,  la  no- 
blesse de  ses  intentions,  la  s!igesse  de  ses  conseils, 
le  courage  de  ses  demarches,  1'rtendue  de  ses  con- 
naissances  et  la  vivacit<j  de  son  esprit,)  ce  grand 
homme,  qui  excitera  I'&dmiration  de  tous  ceux 
qu'uue  vertu  hcrolque  per.t  encore  emouvoir,  inspi- 


rera  encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  lea 
coeurs  des  Genevois  qui  aiment  Geneve.  Bonnivard 
en  fut  toujours  un  des  plus  fermes  appuis  :  pour  as- 
surer la  liberte  de  notre  Rcpublique,  il  ne  craignit 
pas  de  perdre  souvent  la  sienne  ;  il  oublia  son  rcpos  j 
il  meprisa  ses  richesses ;  il  ne  negligea  rien  pom 
affermir  le  bonheur  d'une  patrie  qu'il  honora  de  sot 
choix  :  des  ce  moment  il  la  cherit  comme  le  ploa 
zflec,  de  ses  citoyens  ;  il  la  servit  avec  1'intri'piditi 
d'un  hcros,  et  il  <  crivit  son  Histoire  avec  la  nalvett 
d'un  philosophe  et  la  chaleur  d'un  patriote. 

II  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  histoire  de 
Geneve,  que,  des  qu'il  eiU  commence  di- lire  /,'histoire 
des  nations,  il  se  sentit  entrain*  parson  yoi'tt  pour  le 
Repubtiques,  dont  il  tpouxa  toujours  les  int^r-'is . 
c'est  ce  gout  pour  la  liberte  que  lui  fit  sans  doutt 
adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  paarie. 
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Bonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s'annonca  hautement 
eomme  le  d  -fenseur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Due  de 
Bavoye  et  1'Eveque. 

En  1519,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  de  sa 
patrie.  Le  Due  de  Savoye  etant  entre  dans  Geneve 
avec  cino  cent  homines,  Bonnivard  craint  le  ressenti- 
ment  du  Due ;  il  voulut  se  retirer  a  Fribourg  pour 
en  eviter  les  suites ;  mais  il  fut  trahi  par  deux  hom- 
mes  qui  1'accompagnoient,  et  conduit  par  ordre  du 
Prince  a  Grol'-e  ou  il  resta  prisonnier  pendant  deux 
Rns.  Bonnivard  etoit  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages  : 
comrae  ses  malheurs  n'avoient  point  ralenti  son  z.'le 
pour  Geneve,  il  ctoit  toujours  un  ennemi  redoutable 
pour  ceux  qui  la  menacoient,  et  par  consequent  il 
levoit  etre  expose  a  leurs  coups.  II  fut  rencontre 
en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le  depouil- 
lurent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du 
Due  de  Savoye :  ce  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le 
Chateau  de  Chillon,  ou  il  resta  sans  etre  interroge 
jusques  en  1536 ;  il  fut  alors  delivre  par  les  Ber- 
nois,  qui  s'emparerent  du  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captivite,  cut  le  plaisir 
de  trouver  Geneve  libre  et  rcformee  ;  la  Republique 
s'empressa  de  lui  tr-moigner  sa  reconnaissance  et  de 
le  di'dommager  des  maux  qu'il  avoit  soufferts  ;  elle 
le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la  ville  au  mois  de  Juin  1536  ; 
«lle  lui  donna  la  maison  hahitee  autrefois  par  le 
Vicaire-Gi'n:  ral,  et  elle  lui  assigna  une  pension  de 
200  ecus  d'or  tant  qu'il  sejourneroit  a  Geneve.  II 
fut  admis  dans  le  Conseil  de  Deux-Cent  en  1537- 

Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'etre  utile :  appres  avoir 
travaille  a  rendre  Geneve  libre,  il  ri'ussita  la  rendre 
tolerante.  Bonnivard  engagea  le  Conseil  a  accorder 
aux  Ecclesiastiques  et  aux  paysans  un  terns  suffi- 
sant  pour  examiner  les  propositions  qu'on  leur 
faisoit :  il  reussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  pr;"che  tou- 
jours le  Christianisme  avec  succts  quand  on  le 
pn"che  avec  charite. 

Bonnivard  fut  savant;  ses  manuscrits,  qui  sont 
dans  la  Biblotlvque  publique,  prouvent  qu'il  avoit 
bien  lu  les  auteurs  classiques  latins,  et  qu'il  avoit 
approfondi  la  theologie  et  1'histoire.  Ce  grand 
homme  aimoit  les  sciences,  et  il  croyoit  qu'elles 
pouvoient  faire  la  gloire  de  Geneve ;  aussi  il  ne 
negligea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette  ville  nais- 
sante  ;  en  1551  il  donna  sa  biblioth*  que  au  public  ; 
elle  fut  le  commencement  denotre  bibliotheque  pub- 
lique ;  et  ces  livres  sont  en  pan-tie  les  rares  et  belles 
Editions  du  quinzi('me  si-cle  qu'on  voit  dans  notre 
collection.  Enfin,  pendant  la  m.'me  annee,  ce  bon 
patriote  institua  la  Republique  son  hcritiere  a  con- 
dition qu'elle  employeroit  ses  biens  a  entretnir  le 
college  dont  on  pro.jettoit  la  fondation. 

II  .paroit  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1570 ;  mais 
on  ne  peut  1'assurer,  parce  qu'il  v  a  une  lacune  dans 
le  Nccroioge  depuis  le  mois  de  Juillet  1570  jusques 
Wil571. 

2. 

In  a  single  night. 

Page  IS3,  line  17. 


Ludovico  Sforza,  and  others. — Tne  same  is  as- 
serted of  Marie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
though  not  in  quite  so  short  a  period.  Grief  is  said 
to  have  the  same  effect :  to  such,  and  not  to  fear 
this  change  in  hers  was  to  be  attributed. 


From  Chilian's  snow-white  Mttlement. 

Page  184,  line  43. 

The  Chateau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between 
Clarens  and  Villeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  On  its  left  are  the 
entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  opposite  are  thehe;ghts 
of  Meillerie  and  the  range  of  Alps  above  Boveret 
and  St.  Gingo. 

Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  torrent ;  below  it, 
washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fathomed  to 
the  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet,  (French  measure  ;) 
within  it  are  a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the 
early  reformers,  and  subsequently  prisoners  of  state, 
were  confined.  Across  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  beam 
black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  informed  that 
the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or  rather,  eight,  one  being 
half  merged  in  the  wall ,  in  some  of  these  are  rings 
for  the  fetters  and  the  fettered :  in  the  pavement 
the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left  their  traces — he 
was  confined  here  several  years. 

It  is  by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the 
catastrophe  of  his  Heloise,  in  the  rescue  of  one  oi 
her  children  by  Julie  from  the  water  ;  the  shock  of 
which,  and  the  illness  produced  by  the  immersion 
is  the  cause  of  her  death. 

The  chateau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  foi 
a  great  distance.  The  walls  are  white. 


4. 

And  then  there  teas  a  little  isle. 

Page  186,  line  10 

Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Ville 
neuve,  not  far  from  Chillon,  is  a  very  small  island ; 
the  only  one  I  could  perceive,  in  my  voyage  round 
and  over  the  lake,  within  its  circumference.  It 
contains  a  few  trees,  (I  think  not  above  three,)  and 
from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  the  view. 

When  the  foregoing  poem  was.  composed  I  was 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard, 
or  I  should  have  endeavored  to  dignify  the  subject 
by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and  his  vir 
tues.  Some  account  of  his  life  wiii  be  found  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  "  Sonnet  on  Chillon,"  with 
which  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  * 
citizen  of  that  Republic,  which  is  still  proud  of  th« 
memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  anckni 
freedom." 


BEPPO ; 
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Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller;.  Look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  dUable  all  the  benefit*  at  foot 
OWE  co antry ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  ci<»  I  for  making  you  that  countenance  jou  tie  j  or  i 
will  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  in  a  Gondola,.— At  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  So.  1. 


That  U,  been  at  Vtmce,  which 
Peru  U  now— the  seat  of  all  dissoluteness.— S.  A. 


Annotation  of  the  Commentator! . 
much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentlen 


>  of  those  times,  and  wa>  then  what 


I. 

Tia  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 

And  other  things  which  may  bv,  aad  for  asking. 

II. 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies,  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

And  gayety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  th$  gallants  who  beset  her  ; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

III. 
And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 

Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 

Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 
All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers  !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 
You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers, 

Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 
i.  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 
They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 

Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son. 
No  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 
Th  xt  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


V. 

But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  call'd  "  Piazzi"  in  Great  Britain, 

VI. 

This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh  : " 

So  calPd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 

'Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A  tking  which  causes  many  "poohs"  and  "pishes,1 
And  several  oaths  Cwhich  would  not  suit  the  Muses 

From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

"The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cms* 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross., 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss,) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord !  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  yet 
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IX. 

rhat  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 
And  you  at  Rome  wou^ld  do  as  Romans  do, 

According  to  the  -proverb, — although  no  man, 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast ;  and  you, 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman,  • 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 
.  Dine  and  be  d — d  !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 

But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  arid  mine,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story 

That  seaborn  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
.Blark  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions 

still; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's, 

(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will,) 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  but  a  picture  by  ^xorgione, 

XII. 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best ; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so  ; 
'Tis  but  the  portait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self ;  but  such  a  woman  !  love  in  life. 

f 

XIII. 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 
5fou  once  have  seen  but  ne'er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face  ; 

And,  Oh  !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree,  * 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad '  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 
(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar,) 

^.nd  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  t>r  o'er  the  bar ; 

And  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 

And  rath"r  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity ! 


XVI 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel'd  Mercuries 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise, 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

XVII. 
Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  t 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inf  <tme 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty. 
Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  servente." 

XVIII. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether, 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's 

XIX. 

Didst  ever  see  a  gondola  ?  For  fear 
You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly : 

'Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly 

Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  "  Gondolier/' 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo, 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  dona 

XXI. 

But  to  my  story. — 'Twas  some  years  ago, . 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress  , 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  eas» 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  yeaic 
Which  certain  people  call  a  "  certain  age," 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  pago. 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word. — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 
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XXIII. 

Laura  was  blooming;  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  time  return'd  the  compliment, 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drest, 
She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went: 

A.  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest, 
And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent, 

Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 

Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her 

XXIV. 

She  was  a  married  woman  ;  'tis  convenient, 
Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 

To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient, 
Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 
A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 

Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 
^A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease,) 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease  . 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo.2 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 

Though  color'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 
He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor — 

A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 
And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigor, 

Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder' d  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home  ; 
And  there  were  several  ofFer'd  any  bet, 

<3r  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 

'Tis  sail  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 
A.S  pai  tings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

4jid  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 

i  A.  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 
Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 

Whf  n  kneeling  on  the  sh^jgjyjpn  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  his  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 
And  Lau/a  iraited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  rice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 


XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice  ; 

A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French,  and  Tuscan 

The  last,  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin  , 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  seccatura  " 

XXXII. 

His  "  bravo  "  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
*  Hush'd  "  academic  "  sigh'd  in  silent  awe ;  * 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 

Fo*  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw ; 
The  "  prima  donna's  "  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  !  "* 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

XXXIII. 

He  patronized  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory        [has ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  FranM 
IriHiort,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

xxxW. 

Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorous , 
So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 

Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain  ; 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 

Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  an  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concent, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,x 

'Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men  ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 

But  "  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  comment 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin  ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst), 

A  second  marriage  which  c  irrupts  thejirst. 
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XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 
But  tJiat  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "Cortejo,"3  [recent; 
For   the   pamo  mode   subsists  in  Spain,  though 

In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 

But   Heaven    preserve    Old    England    from    such 
courses  ! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

XXXVIII. 
flowever,  1  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  sinyle  part  of  the  creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

In  tf'te-a-trte  or  general  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

Tis  true  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
'But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 
So  much  alarm'd  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 

All  Giggle,  Blush  ;  half  Pertness,  and  half  Pout ; 
And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they  may  be  about, 
The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

But  "  Cavalier  Servente  "  is  the  phrase  ^ 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess  ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carrieijfan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLII. 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  oloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 
i  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 

Where  Ihe  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  wagons  choke  the  way, — 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 


XLIV. 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  moutl, 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Siuih, 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all 

XLV. 
Hike  the  women  too,  (forgive  n>r  folly,) 

From  the  rich  neasan*  '•Je««  ot  rudd/  bron». 
And  large  black  ejvs  t,r»at  flash  on  you  a  vciley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  thinga  at  once, 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 


XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  ! 

Italian  beauty  !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,4  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  ? — in  what  guise 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?  * 

XLVII. 

'"  England  !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  Jiee  still  " 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government,  (but  that  is  not  it ;) 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 
I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus,  (when  we've  got  it  ;> 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late  ; 


' 


XLIII. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himself ;  that  day  will  break  as 

Mlauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 


XLVIII. 

ike  the  taxes,  when  they're  n&i  too  many , 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
Rlike  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer  ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  yeai. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 


XLIX. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  xhe  nati 
\  Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men 
Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in-  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 
All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  weie  not  owing  the  Tories. 


•  Note. 
(In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 

Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially, 

And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  w»y ; 
Perhaps,  too,  In  no  very  great  degree  shall  ha 

Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay, 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  «er,  our  sonnet* 
Would  seem  unfmish'd  'ike  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 
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Buf\o  ray  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 
•4  Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 

LI. 

Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading  !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems,  never  known  to  fail, 

How  quickly  would  I  print,  (the  world  delighting,) 

*  A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale : 

And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Seme  samples  of  the  first  Orientalism. 

LII. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels,) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 

*  And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  c&vils  ; 
I've  a  half  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 

*  The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant : 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 

But  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair, 

•  As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them  ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 

break  them : 
The  world  bfcheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pioffs  only  wish'd  "  the  devil  take  them  !  " 
He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  one's  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young ;  Oh !  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  love ! 

Youth  le*ds  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth, 
Heart{  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
'One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve, 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  ->ld  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 
Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 

Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 
Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 

To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 
Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 

la—here,  we  have  six  wteks  of  "  varnish'd  faces." 


LVII. 

Laura,  when  drest,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  oser  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore 

Color'd,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parte  ( f  drew 

LVII1. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;— 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  agaht; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball. 
But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

'Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  "mix'd,"  (the  phrase  I  quote  w 

As  much  as  saving,  they're  below  your  notice ;) 

LIX. 

For  a  "mix'd  company"  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  hglf  a  hundred  more 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  "the  World;"  but  1 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 
Puring  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators  : — how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 
The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 

Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 

By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  boat! 

LXI.  $ 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Th^r, 
0Who  knock 'd  his  army  down  with  icyliamir.er, 
Stopp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 
9  A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  Frcnefi  grummai 

ood  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 

And  as  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — ^  her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinit". 

LXII. 
She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriasre. 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

J>Jor  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  'tnd  we  shall  see  yel 

How  much  she'll  make  ameTrds  for  past  miscar- 
riage ; 

Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune, 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  s'ae's  made  my  fortune. 

LXIII. 
To  turn, — and  to  return  ; — the  devil  take  it ! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singer*? 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 
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LXIV. 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto,  ('tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 
•    Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Borne  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask,  and  as  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  find, 
Son-  sthing  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour. behind.) 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips  ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
"  A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 
A  fourth  s  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 
And  lo  !  an  eighth,  appears, — "  I'll  see  no  more  !  " 
Foi  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  »thers  gazing, 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her  ; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 

And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That  at  her  time  of  life  so  many  were 
Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased, 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVIII. 

Kor  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women — but  I  won't  discuss 

\  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus  ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 

I'd  preach  on  this  till  "Wilberforce  and  Romilly 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

And  well  drest  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyry, 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
Tis  saii  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  numbfr,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 
25 


LXXI. 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guaru  them  daily 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 

Their  days  are  either  past  in  doing  nothing, 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothirg. 

LXXII. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don' t  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,— 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schiaut 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "blues," 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem  " 

LXXIII. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ' 

LXXIV. 
A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,  [laws 

The  approving  "  Good! "  (by  no  means  GOOD  in 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze. 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  Icttci, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  a"nd  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think., 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombry  e'en  the  pink 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquench'd  snufnngs  of  the  midnight  tapei. 

*  LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  met 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  "mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  "  tea  is  ready." 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVIl. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill' 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
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LXXVIII 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses, 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectufes, 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures  : 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I  frar  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Lervps  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence !  Oh,  Milk  and  Water ! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy  ! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  "  Madam,  I  do  you  honor, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay." 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXII. 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
^  The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail, 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXIII. 
I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  stayed  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn,) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn, 

s,  LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention, 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 

Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 
V.  tne  next  juondon  or  Parisian  ball 
fou  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 


LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 
To  make  her  curtcey  thought  it  right  and  fitting 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 

When  lo  !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling  hauling 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermittent  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing 

LXXXVII. 
The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 
Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
When  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave 
"  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 
Its  import  ?     But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and  at  once  to  wave 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake ; 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall." 

"  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk,)  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  all 

LXXXIX. 

"  That  lady  is  my  wife  !  "    Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 
And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite  , 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
faces, 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

XC. 

She  said,— what  could  she  say  ?    Why  not  a  word 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 

The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 
"  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within,1 

Said  he ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 
In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 

Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whale  transaction." 

XCI. 

They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call'd — it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 

Although  the  way  they  make  it's  no"1  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  01  iess  loth 

To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo  !  what's  your  pagan  name 
Bless  me  !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  , 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  fou  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong  ? 
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XCII. 

1  And  ai  8  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
la  t  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive  ! 
You'll  give  it  me  ?    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me  !  did  I  ever  ?     No,  I  never 
*5aw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !     How's  your  liver  ? 

XCIII. 

"  Bcppo  !  that  beard  of  your's  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older: 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?     Oh !  I  had  forgot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  ?     You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !  Lord !  how  gray  it's  grown !  " 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands  ; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay, 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 

A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu :  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 


XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten)  casli 
He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  fasb  • 
He  said  that  Provideftce  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions  :  well,  the  ship  was  trim 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

XCVII. 
They  reach'd  the  island,  ne  transferr'd  his  lading 

And  s'elf  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 
And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey  merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  forgot  'eBB, 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  hint  , 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him, 
(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way  ;) 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrow'd  the  Count's  small-clothes  for  a  day; 

His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him. 
Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them. 

For  stories — but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them 

XCIX. 

Whate'er  his  youth  had  snffer'd,  his  old  age 
With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
Which  being  finish'd,  here  the  story  ends  ; 

'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


NOTES  TO  BEPPO. 


i. 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  belmo. 

Page  189,  line  48. 
Quse  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solent." — OVID. 

2. 

His  name  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo. 
Page  190,  line  24. 
Beppo  is  tbe  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 

3. 

The  Spaniards  -;all  the  person  a  "  Cortejo." 
Page  191.  line  3. 


"  Cortejo"  is  pronounced  "  CorteAo,"  with  an  asp» 
rate,  according  ;o  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  meant 
what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England, 
though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  in  any  tramon- 
tane country  whatever. 

4. 

Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embract. 

Page  191,  line  19 

For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Rapha 
el's  death,  see  his  Lives 


MAZEPPA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

"CBlitrr  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  etait  un 
jwitilhomme  Polonais,  nomme  Mazeppa,  ne  dans 
if-  palatinat  de  Padolie ;  il  avait  etc  eleve  page  de 
Jean  Casimir,  et  avait  pris  a  sa  cour  quelque  teinture 
des  belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu'il  cut  dans  sa 
jeunesse  avec  la  femme  d'un  gentilhomme  Polonais, 
ayant  etc  decouverte,  le  mari  le  fit  lier  tout  nu  sur  un 
cheval  farouche,  et  le  laissa  aller  en  cet  etat.  Le 
cheval,  qui  fitait  du  pays  de  1'Ukraine,  y  retourna, 
et  y  porja  Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de 
/aim.  Quelques  paysans  le  secoururent:  il  resta 
ongtems  parmi  eux,  et  se  signala  dans  plusieurs 
courses  contre  les  Tartares.  La  superiorite  de  ses 
lumieres  lui  donna  une  grande  consideration  parmi 
les  Cosaques :  sa  reputation  s'augmentant  de  jour  en 
jour,  obligea  le  Czar  a  le  faire  Prince  de  1'Ukraine." 
— VOLTAIRE,  Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  p.  196. 

"  Le  roi  fuyant  et  poursuivi  eut  son  cheval  tue 
sous  lui ;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  blesse,  et  perdant  tout 
son  sang,  lui  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux 
fois  a  cheval,  dans  la  fuite,  ce  conquerant  qui  n'avait 
pu  y  monter  pendant  la  bataille." — VOLTAIRE, 
Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  p.  216. 

"  Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques 
cavaliers.  Le  carrosse,  ou  il  etait,  rompit  dans  la 
marche ;  on  le  remit  a  cheval.  Pour  comble  de  dis- 
grace, il  s'egara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bois ;  la, 
son  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  a  ses  forces 
£puissees,  les  douleurs  de  sa  blessure  devenues  plus 
insupportables  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  etant 
tomb6  de  lassitude,  il  se  coucha  quelques  heures  au 
pied  d'un  arbre,  en  danger  d'etre  surpris  a  tout 
moment  par  les  vainqueurs  qui  le  cherchaient  de 
toua  cdtes." — VOLTAIRE,  Hist,  de  Charles  XII. 
p  218. 


I. 
TWAS  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughter 'd  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  Tain  votaries,  men, 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 


Until  a  day  more  daik  and  drev, 

And  a  more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 

A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name  ; 

A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 

A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

II. 

Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'dwith  his  own  and  subjects  blood; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid  : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t'  upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 

This  too  sinks  after  mariy  a  league 

Of  well  sustained,  but  vain  fatigue ; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 

The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkiine- 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength ! 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree,       .nfl  B^ 
In  outworn  nature's  agony  ; 
His  wounds  were  stiff — his  limbs  were  stark-* 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark  ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid, 
And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will ; 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

III. 

A  band  of  chiefs  !  alas  !  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  {his  wreck  was  true 
And  chivalrous :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
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Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold ; 
But  first,  outspent  with  this^long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 
And  smoothed  his  fetlocks  and  his  name, 
And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too ; 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  to  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all ; 
Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight, — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood — 
tf  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt — 
And  next  the  venerable  man, 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock ; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  them, 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
\nd  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  wo  ; — 
And  then  he  said — "  Of  all  our  baud, 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa  !  On  the  earth 
80  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou  : 
All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 
Mazeppa  answer'd — "  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I  learn'd  to  ride  !  " 
Quoth  Charles — "  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
dince  thou  hast  learn'd  the  art  so  well  ?  " 
Mazeppa  said — "  'Twere  long  to  tell : 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the*  foe, 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ea.3e 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest. 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  tMf»  your  troop."—"  But  I  request," 


Said  Sweden's  monarch,  •'  thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 
Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep, 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  think  'twas  in  my  twentieth  spring,— 
Ay,  'twas, — when  Casimir  was  king- 
John  Casimir, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age  ; 
A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty : 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reigned  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 
He  lov  d  the  muses  and  the  sex  ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war, 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book : 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes — 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  poft; 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes  ; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  sign'd  my  odes  Despairing  Thirsia. 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ;  * 
And  he  was  proud  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent ; 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years — 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ;   - 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
'Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven  ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these  who  have  deserved  them  most 

V. 

"  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then  ; 
At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 


*  This  comparison  of  a  "  mlt  mine  "  may  p?rfaapi  be  admitted  t»  a 
i  the  wex'th  of  the  country  coiuicU  greatly  in  the  tail  ink  M. 
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That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gayety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now : 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  ve*y  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page  : 
With  years  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
felling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm  ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighborhood 

Hatlf  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky  ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then — I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill. 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Mazeppa  tc  the  last. 

VI. 

4  We  met — we  gazed — I  saw,  and  sigh'd. 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied  ; 
There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 
Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwroughjt, 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 
Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds  ; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.— 
I  saw,  and  sigh'd — in  silence  wept, 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  susrxeion — then   even  then 


I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak , 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour. — There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and* foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
It  is — I  have  forgot  the  name — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget . 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  ch  !  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most.— 
I  watch 'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !} 
Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was'  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain  ;  but  still 
Piay'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot. 
Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth. 

All  incoherent  as  they  were — 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listened — 'tis  enough — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VII. 
"  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again — 

They  tell  me,  Sire,  you  never  knew 

Those  gentle  frailties ;  if  'tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain  ; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain ;  t 

But  all  men  are  not  born  to  reign, 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am — or  rather  was — a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

Them  on  where  each  wmld  foremost  bleed 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume  : 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain  — 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour,  which  cloth  recall, 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age, 

No  other  like  itself — I'd  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  lire 
It  o'er  once  more — and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.—- 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet, 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  ^to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  eall'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
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For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIII. 

'  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 
And  such  there  were  on  us  ;  —  the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil  — 

The  devil  !  —  I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent  — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth  : 

I  was  unarm'd;  but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?-— 

'Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succor  near, 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day  ; 

I  did  not  th  nk  to  see  another, 
My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 

As  I  resign'd  me  to  my  fate, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate  : 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew, 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate.  — 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine  ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree  ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line  ; 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath  !  with  a  page  —  perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing  ; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  — 

I  felt  —  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


•'  '  Bring  forth  the  horse  !'  —  the  'horse  was  brought  ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs  ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught  ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
ID  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  ; 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong  ; 
Then  losed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 
Away  !  —  away  !  —  and  on  we  dash  !  — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 

"  Away  ^  —  away  !  —  my  breath  was  gone— 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam  d  —  away  !  —  away  — 


The  last  of  human  sounds  whicn  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head 

And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd  back  my  curse  ;  but  'midst  the  tread 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 
It  vexes  me — for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days  : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass,         • 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall  5 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was  : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dixsh, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank  : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank- 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even- 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  nigh 
Is  checker'd  with  the  northern  light : 
Town — village  none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black  ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  held 
Against  the  Tartar's  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man, — the  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er  , 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod  : — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  erept  moaning  by — 
I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh- 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  niar.e : 
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But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career  ; 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed; 
But  no — my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became  : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright : 
[  tried  my  voice, — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow : 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang  : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

XII. 

"  We  near'd  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 
I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 
'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 
But  \hese  were  few,  and  far  between, 
Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 
Discolor'd  with  a  lifeless  red, 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er, 
And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head, 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
May  peck  uupioreed  each  frozen  cheek  ; 
T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ! 

But  tar  apart — and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ;   and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  oold — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind  ; 
By  night  1  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire  ; 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
A.t  day-break  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh  !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won  ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt  !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe  ; 
Mor  faster  falls  the  blinding  suow 


Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
TLan  through  the  forest-paths  he  past— 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild  ; 
All  furious  as  a  favor'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish  ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 

XIII. 

The  wood  was  past ;  'twas  more  than  noon 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
1  well  could  count  then-  causes  o'er ; 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distresa, 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness ; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike, 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground 
But  err'd,  ror  i  was  lastly  bound. 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther  :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake  ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below  : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'erithee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  bruin  ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 

But  a  confusion  worse  than  suoh  ; 

I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again  ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feol  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter  ;   I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  death's  face — before — and  now. 

XIV. 

"  My  thoughts  came  back  pwhcre  was  I?     Cold 
And  numb,  and  giddy  :  pulse  by  pulse 

Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 

And  throb  by  throb  :  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 
My  blood  rettow'd  though  thick  and  chill ; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 
My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill  ; 

My  sight  return'd,  though  dim  ;  alas  ! 
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Ana  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh ; 
There  WHS  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky, 
Studded  with  stars  ; — it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
T ;  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  brave* 
At  i  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance  ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
For  ill  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

'  "With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  Mght, 
As  rose  the  mcon  upcn  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate  ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star  ; 
Not  even  an  ignis  fatuQs  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes  : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then  ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


XVI. 

Onwa.  d  we  went — but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
1  he  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

A'.l  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail'd, 
My  limbs  were  bound  ;  my  force  had  fail'd, 

Pe<-<,hanee,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

"Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain  • 
26 


The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won 
Some  streaks  announced  the  comii.g  sun- 
How  slow,  alas  !  he  came ! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away 
Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fill'd  the  earth  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own, 

XVII. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun  ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — before ; 
What  booted  it  to  triverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river !  Man  nor  brute. 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come  1 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  ! 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong ; 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 
They  snort — tney  foam — neigh — sweire  aside 
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And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  tVnin  ;i  hum. in  eye.— • 
I'h.'y  let'!  me  there,  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  divd  ! 
I  littlo  dcem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"  And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  ut  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  otir  foreboding  years 

Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 

Inevitable — even  a  boon, 

Nc^  more  unkind  for  coming  soon  ; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape: 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Dip  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery  : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  "future,  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve: — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  p  .ngs,  repair'd  his  fall  ; 
To-morrow  vould  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  yean, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To  -morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save— 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIII. 
"The  sun  was  sinking — still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  eliill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  oast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

Ami  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  could  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 


He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  .)nce  more, 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before  ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  ilit, 
And  once  so  near  me  lie  alit. 

J  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  tht  strength 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  voice. 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. — 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afai. 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain— 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 
A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

"  I  woke — Where  was  I  ?— Do  I  see  ? 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  morr, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former,  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  .ong-hair'd,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought, 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free  • 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  nnsealed, 
She  smiled — and  I  essay'd  to  speak, 

But  fail'd — and  she  approaeh'd,  and  mude 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  b« 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 
A-nd  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smooth'd  the  piJlow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptc  e  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  doer,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet  t 
Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet  ;— 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth  ;  but,  ere  she  pass'd 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 
That  I  had  nought  to  tear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return  : — while  she  was  gon»». 
Methought  1  felt  too  much  alone. 
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XX. 

•  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more  ? — I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest ; 
They  found  ine  senseless  on  the  plain — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 

Let  "in?  despond,  let  none  despair  1     . 


To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night !  "—The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  mutter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep, 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wondered  not,— 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 


OB, 


CHRISTIAN  AND   HIS   COMRADES. 


At'  VKUTISEMENT. 

'J  HE  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  in  the  South  Seas,  (in  1789,)  and  partly  in 
1  itfiner't  account  of  the  Tonya  Islands." 


CANTO   I. 
I. 

THK  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  an  1  gently  made  her  liquid  way  ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  fonn'd  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before— 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious,  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
Axd  lift  theii  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 


The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white, 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  freshening  flight  j 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  Vept: 
His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  ehon 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er ; 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole 
The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure, 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 
Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some  sunny  lilt 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed 
And,  half  uncivilized,  preferr'd  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 
The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untiH'd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  will'd ; 
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The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  plenty  pour'd 

Her  horn  ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord  ; 

The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood : 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold  ; 

1  he  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home  ; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 

Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild ; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know ; 

Their  unexplpring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase  ; 

Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face : — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn'd 

To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  earn'd. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  !  the  foe  is  at  the  gate, 

Awake  !  awake  ! Alas  !  it  is  too  late  ! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 
Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 
Die  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 
Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand; 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path, 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rage. 


IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath  ; 
They  come  not ;  they  are  few,  and,  over-awed, 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud, 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause :  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  throat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  th<*  glittering  blade, 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid, 
The  levell'd  muskets  circle  rouni  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steeled  to  do  the  deadly  vest. 
Thou    darest     them    to   the  worst,    exclaiming- 

"  Fire  ! " 

But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire  • 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  vjktud, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood . 


V. 

"  Hrrist  out  the  boat !  "  was  now  the  leader'*  «ry  ; 
And  who  dare  answer  "  No  !  "  to  Mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 
The  boat  is  lower'd  wiSh  all  the  haste  of  hate, 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fete ; 
Her  on.y  cargo  such  a  n.cant  supply 
As  provnises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 
Borne  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 
Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air  ; 
And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole — 
Fh*  feeling  compass — Navigatioi  's  soul. 


VI. 


And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 
And  raise  it  in  his  followers — "  Ho  !  the  bowtj 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoal. 
"  Brandy  for  heroes  !  "  Burke  could  once  exclaim- 
No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 
And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 
And  drain'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer 
"  Huzza  for  Otaheite  !  "  was  the  cry, 
How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny. 
The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil, 
The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil, 
The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 
The  wealth  unhoarded  and  the  love  unbought ; 
Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  seaboys,  dm  tin 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 
And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  other's  woes 
To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  ? 
A  las  !  such  is  our  nature  !  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same , 
Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 
Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 
Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din 
Whatever  creed  he  taught  or  land  he  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

VII. 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew: 
But  some  remain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck— 
And  view'd  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous  ayes . 
While  others  scoff'd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
Sneer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  seaborn  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas !  more  free. 
He,  when  the  lightning-wing'd  tornadoes  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

VIII. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer— 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates  ; 
Watch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy, 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  "  Depart  at  once  !  delay  is  death  !  " 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one : 
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When  Bligh  in  stein  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
H  is  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
14  'Tis  that !  'tis  that !  I  am  in  hell !  in  hell !  " 
No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark, 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX 

Tbe  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  ; 
The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave  : 
As  on  the  ^Eolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell'd,  now  flutter'd  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 
.Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Their  constant  peril  and  their  scant  relief; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain ; 
The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 
The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store, 
And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more ; 
The  varying  frowns  and  favors  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 
The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 
And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all  gasping  springs ; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 
The  ghastty  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last, 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

'    X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.     Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
Boused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away  !  away  !  away  ! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 
Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess — woman — woos 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 
And  bread  itself  is  gather'd  as  a  fruit :  * 
Where  none  contest  the    fields,  the  woods,  the 

streams : 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore,  • 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before ; 


Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this  !  behold  them  as  they  were, 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

"  Huzza !  for  Otahute  !  "  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  eaM 

Thus  Argo  plough'd  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look  back  to  home— 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  I  ark. 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark  ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO   II. 
I. 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,* 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  baj  . 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  !  the  damsels  said . 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo  ; 

We'll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  !  how  happy  they, 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we'll  gather  floweis, 

Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowero 

Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 

And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragant  oil, 

And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave, 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  thebrtre 

But  lo  !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back, 

The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track ; 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 

In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marly's  green ; 

And  we  too  will  be  there ;  .we  too  recall 

The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival, 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 

For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas  !  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds  ; 

Alas  !  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds  : 


•  The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which  Captain  Bligh'i 
i  wn*  undertaken. 


•  The  first  three  section!  are  taken  from  an  actual  tang  of  the  Tonga 
hlanden,  of  which  a  pro«e  translation  is  given  in  "  Marine™  Account  of  thi 
Tongo  Islands."  Toobonal  Is  not  however  one  of  them ;  but  was  one  of 
those  where  Christian  and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I  hare  alien*  sad 
mdiled.  but  have  retained  as  much  ai  possible  of  the  original. 
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Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown, 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  he  it  so : — they  taught  u*  how  to  wield 
The  club  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field : 
Now  let  them  resvp  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 
But  feast  to-night !  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  dance !  the  cava  bowl  fill  high  ! 
Drain  every  drop  ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array'd  ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  display'd ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring's, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  thehooni  strings; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

III. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er — yet  stay  awhile  ; 
Ah,  pause  !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  ! 
How  lovely  are  your  forms  !  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far,  athwart  the  deep  !— 
We  too  will  see  Licoo  ;  but — oh !  my  heart ! — 
What  do  I  say  ? — to-morrow  we  depart ! 

IV. 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  nature's  growth — 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both : 
The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign, 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New, 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  see*  no  slave. 

V. 

Buch  was  this  ditty  of  tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine  ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  skeptic  eye, 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony  ; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  tench  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and.  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear : 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
Per  sage's  labors  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attracts,  when  history's  volumes  are  a  toil,— 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Buch  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 
Who  came  and  cor.quer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  where  no  f  >es  destroy  or  civilize. 


Exist :  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 

Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  I 


•    VI. 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 
The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 
The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  halm, 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstacy, 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 
And  die  they  do  ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Match'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 


VII. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 

In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 

As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 

Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime  ; 

The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 

From  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature ; 

Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars : 

Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ; 

With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 

A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 

With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 

Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep  ; 

Yet  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 

The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but^peak; 

The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nutbrown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Ibuthern  seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness,         • 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 

No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 

She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon — forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pMI 

O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the 

hill, 

Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 
Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave, 
Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave. 
And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass, 
The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  ! 
And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ?    The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 
And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 
To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all 
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VIII. 


And  who  u  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 

Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild ; 

The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 

Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind,     ' 

The  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind, 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home, 

The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes, 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 

His  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 

A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 

Nurs'd  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance'; 

Rather  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Plac'd  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 

As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 

As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship  ;  * 

Fiy'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 

On  Hellas'  mountains  a  rebellious  Greek  ; 

Born  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 

Bred  fo  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 

If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 

Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  f 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain  :  the  same 

Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 

A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 

Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ;  J 

But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 

How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne ! 

IX. 

Thou  smilest ; — these  comparisons  seem  high 

To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 

Link'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 

Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby  ;— 

Thou  smilest  ? — Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh  ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  fo^m  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 

Bom  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  'j*e  visions  ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A.  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 

The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 

Thf  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

Uj  Nenha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,-*- 
N>uha,  the  sunflower  of  the  island  daughters, 
Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 
Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  setirt  isles,) 


•  The  "  ship  of  the  desert "  Is  tke  Oriental  fignre  for  the  camel  or  rtrom- 
•darv :  arid  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,  the  former  for  hi«  endurance, 
(he  latter  for  his  swi  finest. 

1   "  Laralhis,  wheii  frugality  could  charm, 
Hart  romtrrt  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm."— Pop* 

t  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequal  match  which  deceived  Hanni- 
M,  and  defeated  jUdrubal;  thereby  accompliiilimjr  an  achievement  almost 
unriva;l.>d  in  rr.ilitiry  annals.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  to  Hanni- 
al,  wni  the  sight  of  AsdruLal's  head  thrown  into  hia  camp.  When  Hannibal 
law  mis,  he  exclaimed  with  11  sig-h,  that  "  Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress 
»f  the  world."  And  yet  to  this  victory  of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  his 
*nperlal  namesake  reipned  at  aU.  But  the  infamy  of  the  one  ha«  eclipsed  the 
jlory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  "  Nero  ''  is  heard,  who  thinks  of  the 
o  w*l  t — but  nich  ore  human  thing!. 


Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  frer, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

"Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 

And  thine — I've  seen — Achilles  !  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  sti  angers  came, 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  name,  \ 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm 

Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amid  its  calm ; 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea, 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free  ; 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 

Shot  tlirough  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow 

Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 

And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  bulk, 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trembling  hulk 

The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep, 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep, 

While  round  it  "warm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain. 

Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI. 

The  white  man  landed  ! — need  the  rest  be  tol  i  t 
The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  OW 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun -born  sires, 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form  ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  Know 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 
The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-laxinch'd  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago, 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles  ; 
The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportive  toils  ; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root, 
Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without    the   ploughshu* 

yields 

I  The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadiilterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ; 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods, 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise, 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 
And  ci"ilized  civilization's  sou ! 

XII.. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair; 
Both  children  of  the  is^es,  though  distant  far, 
Born  both  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 
Both  nourish'd  amid  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
j  Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
I  Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  epe 
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He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
XV  ill  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not 

mine, 

Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Id;yand  Olympus  crown  the  deep: 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall. 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,* 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me,  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  !  that  my  fancy  stray'd ; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

XIII. 

The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair, 

The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air, 

The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 

The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 

The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 

Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel, 

United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole, 

The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soui. 

No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 

Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 

No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 

Disturb 'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest, 

Whose  whetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 

Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky  ; 

His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate, 

Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn  : — 

These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn  ; 

Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 

Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 

Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 

And  what  have  Caesar's  deeds  and  Caesar's  fame 

Done  for  the  earth  ?     We  feel  them  in  our  shame  : 

The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 

The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 

Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 

Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 

From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so 

long,— 

Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls. 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

XIV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 

•  When  very  young,  about  eight  years  of  age,  after  an  attack  of  the 
milet  fever  at  Aberdeen,  I  was  removed  by  medical  advice  into  the  High- 
lands. Here  1  passed  occasionally  some  summers,  and  from  this  period  I 
OMf  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  1  can  never  forget  the  effect,  a  few 
fears  afterwards  in  England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in 
miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvem  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation 
which  1  cannot  describe.  This  was  boyish  enough  j  but  I  was  then  only  thir- 
Vn  years  of  age,  and  K  was  in  the  holidays. 


With  no  distracting  world  to  c&ll 

From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 

At  the  new  transient  flame  ;  no  babbling  crowd 

Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 

H«  t  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy  • 

With  fait'i  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 

She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 

Changing  ics  hues  with  L/ight  variety, 

But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 

Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colors  move, 

The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 
They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  long  the  hours—  they  never  pass'd  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  fu  ture  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast. 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  giiia 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow'r ; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour: 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell :  * 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep, 
But  fiery,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft. 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange  :  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driveii. 
His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  ?     No — his  path  is  trod. 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God : 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  wo 
Is  more  than  ours  ;  the  all-absorbing  flame^ 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapp'd  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pflt  : 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 
Heijwoods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  ! 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?     Are  the  watM 
Without  a  spirit  ?     Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore, 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  ! — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 


•  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  loves  of  the  night'r.jale  »nd  nxe  att 
mot  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  "Jltitn  »  kx£tof  w  the  «r™t»r»  u 
the  eastern  reader. 
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Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  nfs  own  ? 
4.11  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 


Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil  :  twilight's  hour 
Come  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 
N  ow  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene  ; 
Lovely  as  Love  —  the  spirit  !  —  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,* 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  sea-born  'infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  boscm  of  his  nursing  wave  : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  whecl'd  rock-ward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  -vhere  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice  ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  th«?  air  so  still  ; 
No  dying  nigh  -breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill, 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus  ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm  ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o'er  the  night  ;— 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shiill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill  ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  Hillo  ! 
Torquil  !  my  tioy  !  what  cheer  ?    Ho  !  brother,  ho  !  " 
"Who  hails?"  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.    "  Here's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 

Not  like  a  "bed  of  violets  "  on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  w;rog  or  ale, 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  wliich  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone, 

And  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  te  th*  Fcle, 

Opposed  its  vapor  as  the  lightning  fiash'd, 

And  reek'd,  'mid  mountain  billows  unabash'd, 

To  ^Eolus  a  constant  sacrifice, 

1  hrough  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?  —  I  may  err, 

But  deem  Mm  sailor  or  philosopher.f 


•  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea-shell  on  hit  chimney-piece,  be 
Will  be  aware  of  what  i»  alluded  to.  If  the  text  ihould  appear  obscure,  he 
'YU1  find  in  "  Gebir,"  the  came  idea  better  expressed  in  two  line*. — The  poem 
i  never  read,  hut  have  heard  the  lines  quoted  by  a  more  recondite  reader — 
who  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  qualified  it,  in  his  answer  to  the  Critical  Reviewer  of  his 
Juvenal,  u  trash  of  the  worst  and  must  insane  description.  It  is  lo  Mr. 
Ludor,  the  author,  of  "Gebir,"  so  qualified,  »od  of  some  Latin  poems, 
wtfch  vie  with  Martial  or  Catullus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate  Mr. 
•Wottey  addresset  his  declamation  against  impurity  I 

t  Hobbe,  tlie  fa.')  ei  nf  Ixicke's  and  other  philosonhy,  was  an  inveterate 
c,— over  to  pip:*  beyoo  1  computation. 


Sublime  tobacco  !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  •, 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  ! 

XX. 

Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep, 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd  car;* 
And  pleased  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  mor",  though  but  hi  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  son?,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades ; 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn'd  dim 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 
Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And  stead  of  trowsers  (ah  !  too  early  torn  ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn) 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face, 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth.. 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  boih; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad 
And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode, 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's  ;  and  hung  beneath, 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff, 
Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off;) 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  *nen  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust, 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 

"  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ? "  cried  (^rhen  in  tull 

view 

Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil,  "Aught  of  new?  "* 
"  Ey,  ey  !  "  quoth  Ben  "not  new,  but  news  enow ; 
A  strange  sail  in  the  offing." — "  Sail !  and  how  ? 
What !  could  you  make  her  out  ?  It  cannot  be, 
I've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea." 
"  Belike,"  said  Ben,  "  you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums  ;  ff  r  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling." — "  When  the  sun  declined 
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-  This  rough  but  Jovial  ceremony,  rued  in  crowing  the  Una,  hu 
often  and  so  well  described,  that  It  need  not  be  more  then  siludnd  "o 
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Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchor'd  ? " — "  No,  but  stil! 

She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still." 

"  Her  flag  ?  " — "  I  had  no  glass  ;  but  fore  and  aft, 

Egad  !  she  seemed  a  wicked-looking  craft." 

"  Arm'd  ?  " — "  I  expect  so  ; — sent  on  the  look-out : 

"Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about." 

"  About  ? — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase, 

We'll  make  no  running-fight,  for  that  were  base, 

We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 

"  Ey,  ey  !  for  that  'tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 

'   Does  Christian  know  this ? " — "Ay ;  he  has  piped 

all  hands 

To  quarters.     They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms  ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 
And  scaled  them.    You  are  wanted." — "  That's  but 

fair; 

And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 
My  Neuha  !  ah  !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  !  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear  ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  !  " 
'Right,"  quoth  Ben,  "  that  will  do  for  the  marines."* 


CANTO   III. 
I. 

THE  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapors  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy  ; 
No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom  ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en, 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  those  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wild, 

As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child  ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  :vei  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 
But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few, 
But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 
And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 


Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foi 

And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been  ; 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  Iu' 

Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 

Might  still  be  miss'd  amid  the  world  of  waves, 

Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  thej 

saw 

And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice  • 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  throwr 
Back  on  themselves, — their  sins  remain'd  aloni 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay  , 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice  : 
But  what  avail'd  the  club,  and  spear,  and  aim 
Of  Hercules  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'd  t 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  prik/e 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  !  • 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do  ; 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae. 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  li.es  again  ! 

III. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear' d, 
Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 
Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 
But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn, 
A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 
its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 
And  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

lose  on  the  \Vild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 
[ts  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep, 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 
While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell : 
To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 
Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst,— 
Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 
Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ; 

'ool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory 

stains 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadll 

round, 

As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless  : — but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stern,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless,  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 


•  "  That  will  do  for  the  marlnei,  but  the  «ailor»  won't  believe  it,"  U  a*  old 
laying ;  and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of  former  jealousies  which  Mill  survive 
AD  led  only)  totwaeu  Oww  «raUw*  Hrrlcet. 


•  Archidamut,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stonei 

he  "grave  of  valor."    The  same  story  h.n>  i~~..  *~.—  — a — 

lr»t  applicatibn  of  gunpowder;  bu.  ie  original  anecdote  it  >•»  Plutaiti. 


of  Agesilaus,  when  lie  MLW  • 
id  darts,  exclaimed  that  it  vit 
told  of  some  knights  on  J» 


THE  ISLAND. 


His  light-brown  locks,  st  graceful  in  their  flow, 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow, 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mute, 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  saiidy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn'd  to  flint. 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled, — 
Not  mortally — his  worst  wound  was  within : 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 
And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show'd  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair, 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another, 
BDugh  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, —         t 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fo-urth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk'd  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then 

stoop 

To  pick  a  pebble  up — then  let  it  drop — 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste— then  .quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble  : 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes  !  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  flutter'd  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaim'd    "G — d  Damn!" — those    syllables  in- 
tense,— 

Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 
As  the  Turk's  "  Allah  "  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter  !  "  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent, 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 
rack  was  embarrass'd,  never  hero  more, 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore ; 
Nor  swore  in  vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound : 
He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  foil  wise, 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes ; 
Thus  rendering  the  >nperfect  phrase  complete, 
A.  peroration  I  neetf  c  ot  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 

Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 

Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face  ; 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 

It  glanced  on  Torqiiil,  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 

''And  is  it  thus,"  he  cried,  "  unhappy  boy ! 

And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy  !  " 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 

Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress  • 


Inquired  into  his  state ;  ard  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  feai'dt 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow, 

As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaim'd,  "  we  are  taken  in  the  toil, 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy,  « 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  ? 

'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive : 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  !  for  a  sole  canoe  !  though  but  a  shell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ' 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be, 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free." 

VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary.        * 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean  •  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew  ; 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo  !  a  second  follow' d — 
Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  hoi 

low'd ; 

And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray, 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below 
Which  flings  its  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet : 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigfi 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  shy, 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 
Neuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  pour'd  ; 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp  0, 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  him  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  theu, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  HEARD  to  throb  v 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstacy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting, 
Were  not  unmoved :    who   are,   when  hearts   at* 

greeting  ? 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays, 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 
When  all's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray, 
"  And  but  for  me  !  "  he  said,  and  turn'd  ai^ay 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again  ; 
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A.nd  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 

X. 

But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought ; 
Ihe  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  splash  of  hostile  oars. — Alas  !  who  made 
Thai  sound  a  dread  ?   All  round  them  seem'd  array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
01  the  arm'd  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckrn'd  the  nativss  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Bfc^j.irk'd  their  guests,  and  launch'd  their  light 

canoes, 

In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fix'd  him  in  her  own. — Away!  away ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again, — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  pursuit. — Away  !  away  ! 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove — 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment ! — Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  ! 
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CANTO   IV. 
I. 

WHITE  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half  free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts,  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amid  the  rudest  gale  ; 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

II. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
A-  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
The  feather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand 
Here,  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipp'd  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 
But  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Save  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 


A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wrec* 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes  ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 

Ere  the  canoes  'divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  TorquiPt  Mi 
But  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 
And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper."  She  would  t&ki 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid  ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star, 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd 
They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 
And  yielded  scarco  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength, 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face, 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 
Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 
This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said — "  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  I 
Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 
And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?  *' 

IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  "  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  ! 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause — the  foes  were  near- 
Chains  in  his  eyes,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigor  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill : 
But  how,  or  where  ?     He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice, 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 
That  whiton'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home) 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  awa/ 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plung'd  into  the  wave, 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  gra^e  ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity 
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Btill  as  tueir  oara  receded  from  the  crag, 
Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
But  no — he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Following  the  nereid  ?     Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair, 
Plowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VI. 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 

Follow'd :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 

Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element, 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 

Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 

Which  struck  and  flashed  like  an  amphibious  steel. 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  where  divers  hold  their  pearl  in  chase, 

Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 

Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 

The  way — then  upward  soar'd — and  as  she  spread 

Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 

Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  aflswer'd  by  the  rocks. 

They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again, 

But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,* 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen, 

Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green, 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's  eyes, 

And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise  ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear'd  to  jut, 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 

Through  clefts  above  let.  in  a  sober'd  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 

VII. 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 
A  plantain-leaf  o'er  all,  the  mere  to  keep 
It  ?  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain-leaf  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight.     Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show'd  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy ; 
The  arnh  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect: 


•  Of  tills  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  origin*!  will  be  found  in  the  ninth 
C&ipter  of  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands."  I  have  taken  the 
•joeucal  liberty  to  transplant  it  to  Toobouai,  the  hut  island  when  any  dittind 
axouut  a  left  of  'Jhrwtian  and  his 


The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurled, 
When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world ; 
Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-aboding  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funesal  pyre; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 
Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cave 
There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  fantasy, 
Fantastic  faces  mop'd  and  mow'd  on  high,. 
And  then  a  mitre  and  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas 

VIII.    • 

And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  biand 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  sooth  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal-oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Born  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  his  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  he  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er ; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine  torch-pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night, 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail, 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  cane.1 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower , 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press' d 
Her  shelter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  born  :  -\ 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  la>  , 
How  in  some  desperate  tend  of  after  time, 
He  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime. 
A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe, 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  hs  leA 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 


This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  outline  (In  Mariner's  Accouoij 
from  which  it  ie  taki-u.  But  few  men  have  travelled  without  seein|  son* 
;  of  the  kind— on  land,  that  is.  Without  advening  to  Kllora,  in  Mung* 
Purk's  liist  journal,  (if  my  memory  do  not  err,  for  th.-rc  are  eight  years  Hoc* 
1  read  the  booh,)  he  mentions  having  met  with  a  rock  or  mountain  so  exactly 
.nlJiiij;  a  Gothic  catlu-dril,  that  only  a  minute  inspection  could  coaTtaM 
him  that  it  was  a  work  of  nature. 

t  The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  inttotogj,   at  tt 
translation  into  most  of  the  modern  languages : 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see, 
He  was  or  is.  or  Is  to  be  " 
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Their  deep  gr  >en  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Then  dived — it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more  : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark  ; 
Row'd  down  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
Then  paused  upon  then  paddles  from  the  shock  ; 
'When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  goddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 
Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride  ; 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 
ftV.h  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore; 
H  >w  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 
And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 
Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess. 
This  tale  ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 
Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 
When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 
Their   nuptial  vault,   his    arms    outstretch'd,   and 

press'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 
The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er  ; 
Within,  their  hearts  made  all- their  harmony, 
Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
Where  were  they  ?     O'er  the  sea  for' life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear, 
Who  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay  : 
No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd  ;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  sloer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand  ; 
Di.smiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew  ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
Nor  add  a  saoi  ifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  that  must  be  wielded  here  ? 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footstep-  yet  had  been; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stern  and  sus*ain'd  of  man's  extremity, 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,— 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah  !  how  different !  'tis  the  cause  makes  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 
Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death   and  beckon'd 
hence ; 


•  The  tradition  i»  attached  to  th?  story  of  Eloina,  that  when  her  body  wt 
towere.'  into  the  jrruve  of  Abelard,  (who  had  been  buried  twenty  yeuu,)  ho 
nwaed  hl«  armi  to  receive  her. 


No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tear* 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  sj  ilt, 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone  ; 

Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  *pon  a  cast  which  linger'd  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall ; 

And  such  a  fall !     But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  ere* 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do  ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  ouward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behird. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  still. 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender —  no  reply  : 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 
TUey  hail'd  again — no  answer  ;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound, 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flam*: 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim. 
WTiile  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell, 
Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell: 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  ir  heaven. 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  iiigher, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  "Now  fire ! 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side, 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path, 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath ; 
While,  placed  'mid  clefts  the  least  accessible 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd'to  mark  full  well, 
The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  mus*  not  yield, 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  -fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  tiri 

bait; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last — twice  wounded ;  and  once  mow 
Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore  ; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  dip, 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  ciose  his  eya. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake 
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Ho  bee*  Jn'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh, 
Bat,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 
Hia  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,* 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand,  and 

shook 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook  , 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
"With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm  ; 
A  fair-hair'd  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds, 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons,  (to  the  last, 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast,) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray ; 
The  T-est  was  nothing — save  a  life  mispent, 
And  soiil — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  01  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 


XIII. 

The  deed  was  over !     All  were  gone  or  ta'en, 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew, 
They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle  ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 
Cold  these  lay  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-bird's  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheefing(  nearer  from  the  neighboring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun, 


•  In  Thibeult'd  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia,  there  it  a  sin- 
gular relation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  who  with  hit  miatrrss,  appeared  to  be 
Of  tome  rank.  He  cnliiUHl  and  deserted  at  Scweidnitz :  and  after  a  despeial* 
resistance  was  retaken,  haying  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted  to  seize  him 
utter  he  w  SA  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his  musket  loaded  with  a  button  of 
hii  uniform.  Some  circumstances  on  his  court  martial  raised  a  great  interest 
unotig  his  judge*,  who  wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  life,  which  he 
oflbi&d  to  disMose,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  whom  he  requested  permission  to 


This 


efused,  and  Frederic  vat  filled  with  the  greatest  indigna 


MOD,  from  baffled  curiosity  or  some  other  motire,  when  be  understood  that  his 
Myiert  bad  been  dented—Ore  Thibait  .'•  Work,  rat.  it— (1  quote  from  mem- 


Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height. 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 

'Twas  morn ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibious  'tail 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air  : 
It  flapp'd,  it  fill'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch  :  her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie. 
But  no  !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 
She  gazed  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes. 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 
Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 
Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  ! 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  ca've  to  rouse  her  boy 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall ; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  nereid  over  the  broad  sea  ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore 
But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Regain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now  . 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue  ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd. 
And  welcome  Torquil  as  a  son  restored  ; 
The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped  ?     The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again  ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  Cave.' 
A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd : 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
I  As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VOYAGE   OF  CAPTAIN  BLIGH. 


OK  tt.e  27th  of  December  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  from  the  eastward,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
juffered  greatly.  One  sea  broke  away  the  spare 
yards  and  spars  out  of  the  starboard  main-chains  ; 
another  broke  into  the  ship  and  stove  all  the  boats. 
Several  casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  on  deck 
broke  loose,  and  were  washed  overboard  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  great  risk  and  difficulty  that  we  were 
able  to  secure  the  boats  from  being  washed  away 
entirely.  A  great  quantity  of  our  bread  was  also 
damaged  and  rendered  useless,  for  the  sea  had 
Btove  in  our  stern,  and  filled  the  cabin  with  water. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1788,  we  saw  the  island 
of  Teneriffe  about  twelve  leagues  distant ;  and  next 
day  being  Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Santa  Cruz.  There  we  took  in  the  necessary 
supplies,  and,  having  finished  our  business,  sailed 
on  the  10th. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,  and 
gave  the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
Christian,  one  of  the  mates.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered this  a  desirable  regulation  when  circum- 
Btances  will  admit  of  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
unbroken  rest  not  only  contributes  much  towards 
the  health  of  the  ship's  company,  but  enables  them 
more  readily  to  exert  themselves  in  cases  of  sud- 
den emergency. 

As  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  without  stop- 
ping, I  reduced  the  allowance  of  bread  to  two- 
thirds,  and  caused  the  water  for  drinking  to  be  fil- 
tered through  drip-stones,  bought  at  Teneriffe  for 
that  purpose.  I  now  acquainted  the  ship's  compa- 
ny of  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  gave  assurances 
of  certain  promotion  to  every  one  whose  endeavors 
should  merit  it. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  February,  being  in  south 
latitude  29  degrees,  38  minutesy  and  44  degrees, 
44  minutes  west  longitude,  we  bent  new  sails,  and 
made  other  necessary  preparations  for  encountering 
the  weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  high  lati- 
tude. Our  distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  was 
about  one  hundred  leagues. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  2d  of  March,  after 
seeing  that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service 
was  performed,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on 
this  day.  I  gave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom 
I  had  before  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  third 
watcn,  a  written  order  to  act  as  lieutenant. 

The  change  of  temperature  soon  began  to  be  sen- 
sibly felt,  and  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from 
their  own  negligence,  I  supplied  them  with  thicker 
clothing,  as  better  suited  to  the  climate.  A  great 
number  of  whales  of  an  immense  size,  with  two 
•pout-holes  on  the  back  of  the  head,  were  seen  on 
the  llth. 

On  a  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  master,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  punish  Matthew  Quintal,  one 
of  the  seamen,  with  two  dozen  of  lashes,  for  inso- 
lence and  mutinous  behaviour,  which  was  the  first 
time  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  punishment  on 
Doard. 

"We  were  off  Cape  St.  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  and,  the  wind  being  unfavor- 
able, I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the 
•wstward  of  Statru-land  than  to  attempt  passing 


through  Straits  le  Maire.  We  passed  New  Year's 
Harbor  and  Cape  St.  John,  and  on  Monday  the  31st 
were  in  latitude  60  degrees  1  minute  south.  Bui 
the  wind  became  variable,  and  we  had  bad  weather. 
Storms,  attended  with  great  sea,  prevailed  until  the 
12th  of  April.  The  ship  began  to  leak,  and  requir 
ed  pumping  every  hour,  which  was  no  more  than 
we  had  reason  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance  ol 
gales  of  wind  and  high  seas.  The  decks  also  be- 
came so  leaky,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allot  the 
great  cabin,  of  which  I  made  little  use  except  in 
fine  weather,  to  those  people  who  had  not  berths  to 
hang  their  hammocks  in,  and  by  this  means  the 
space  between  decks  was  less  crowded. 

With  all  this  bad  weather,  we  had  the  additional 
mortification  to  find,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that 
we  were  losing  ground;  for,  notwithstanding  our 
utmost  exertions,  and  keeping  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous tracks,  we  did  little  better  than  drift  before 
the  wind.  On  Tuesday  the  22d  of  April,  we  had 
eight  down  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  rest  of  the  peo 
pie,  though  in  good  health,  were  greatly  fatigued  \ 
but  I  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  passage  this  way  to  the  Society  Is 
lands,  fbr  we  had  now  been  thirty  days  in  a  tempest- 
uous ocean.  Thus  .the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  us  to  expect  better  weather  to  enable  us  to  double 
Cape  Horn ;  and,  from  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, I  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  and 
bore  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  great 
joy  of  every  one  on  board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  23d  of  May 
in  Simon's  bay,  at  the  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run. 
The  ship  required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had 
become  so  leaky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pump 
hourly  in  our  passage  from  Cape  Horn.  The  sails 
and  rigging  also  required  repair  ,  and  on  examining 
the  provisions,  a  considerable  quantity  was  found 
damaged. 

Having  remained  thirty-eight  days  in  this  place, 
and  my  people  having  received  all  the  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  refreshments  of  every 
kind  that  could  be  met  with,  we  sailed  on  the  1st  ol 
July. 

A  gale  of  wind  blew  on  the  20th,  with  a  high  sea : 
it  increased  after  noon  with  such  violence,  that  the 
ship  was  driven  almost  forecastle  under  before  we 
could  get  the  sails  clewed  up.  The  lower  yards 
were  lowered,  and  the  topgallant-masts  got  down 
upon  dec-k,  which  relieved  her  much.  We  lay  to 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  bore  away  undjer  a 
reefed  foresail.  The  sea  still  running  high,  in  the 
afternoon  it  became  very  unsafe  to  stand  on :  w« 
therefore  lay  to  all  night,  without  any  accident,  ex- 
cepting that  a  man  at  the  steerage  was  thrown  over 
the  wheel  and  much  bruised.  Cowards  noon  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore 
aw;iy  under  fhe  reefed  foresail. 

In  a  few  days  we  passed  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
where  there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  informed 
by  a  Dutch  captain,  and  also  a  hot  spring,  which 
boils  fish  as  completely  as  if  done  by  a  fire.  Ap- 
proaching to  Van  Dieman's  land,  we  had  much  bad 
weather,  with  snow  and  hail ;  but  nothing  was  seen 
to  indicate  our  vicinity  on  the  13th  of  August,  ex 
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eept  a  seal,  which  appeared  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  it.  We  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay 
on  Wednesday  the  20th. 

In  our  passage  thither  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  winds  were  chiefly  from  the  westward, 
with  very  boisterous  weather.  The  approach  of 
strong  southerly  winds  is  announced  by  many  birds 
of  the  albatross  or  petjel  tribe  ;  and  the  abatement 
of  the  gale,  or  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  by 
their  keeping  away.  The  thermometer  also  varies 
five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height  when  a  change  of 
these  winds  may  be  expected. 

In  the  land  surrounding  Adventure  Bay  are  many 
forest  trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high :  we  saw 
one  which  measured  above  thirty-three  feet  in  girth. 
We  observed  several  eagles,  some  beantiful  blue- 
pluicaged  herons,  and  paroquets  in  great  variety. 

The  natives  not  appearing,  wt  went  in  search  of 
them  towards  Cape  Frederic  Henry.  Soon  after, 
coming  to  a  grapnel  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  land,  we  heard  their  voices,  like  the 
cackling  of  geese,  and  twenty  persons  came  out  of 
the  woods.  We  threw  trinkets  ashore  tied  up  in 
parcels,  which  they  would  not  open  until  I  made  an 
appearance  of  leaving  them :  then  they  did  so,  and, 
taking  the  articles  out,  put  them  on  their  heads. 
On  first  coming  in  sight  they  made  a  prodigious 
clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held  their  arms  over 
their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered. 
Their  color  is  of  a  dull  black  ;  their  skin  scarified 
about  the  breast  and  shoulders.  One  was  distin- 
guished by  his  body  being  colored  with  red  ochre, 
but  all  the  others  were  painted  black,  with  a  kind 
of  soot,  so  thickly  laid  over  their  faces  and  should- 
ers, that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they 
were  like. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  September,  we  sailed  out 
of  Adventure  Bay,  steering  first  towards  east-south- 
east, and  then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on 
the  19th,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  small 
rocky  islands,  which  I  named  Bounty  Isles.  Soon 
afterwards  we  frequently  observed  the  sea  in  the 
night-time,  to  be  covered  by  luminous  spots,  caused 
fy  amazing  quantities  of  small  blubbers,  or  Medu- 
sas, which  emit  a  light  like  a  blaze  of  a  candle  from 
the  strings  or  filaments  extending  from  them,  wMl* 
the  rest  of  the  body  continues  perfectly  dark. 

We  discovered  the  Island  of  Otaheite  on  the 
25th,  and,  before  casting  anchor  next  morning  in 
Matavai  Bay,  such  numbers  of  canoes  had  come  off, 
that,  after  the  natives  ascertained  we  were  friends, 
they  came  on  board,  and  crowded  the  deck  so  much, 
that  in  ten  minutes  I  could  scarce  find  my  own  peo- 
ple. The  whole  distance  which  the  ship  had  run, 
in  direct  and  contrary  courses,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  England  until  reaching  Otaheite,  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  which, 
on  an  average,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
each  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
oer.  Of  late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the 
cabin,  though  not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state.  Nevertheless,  appearing  worse  than  usual 
in  the  evening,  he  was  removed  where  he  could  ob- 
tain more  air,  but  without  any  benefit,  for  he  died 
in  an  hour  afterwards.  This  unfortunate  man 
drank  very  hard,  and  was  so  averse  to  exercise,  that 
he  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  half  a  dozen 
turns  on  deck  at  a  time  during  all  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  He  was  buried  on  shore. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  small  cutter 
was  missed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprised. 
The  ship's  company  being  mustered,  we  found  three 
men  absent,  who  had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken 
with  theiii  eight  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
out  with  regard  to  their  plan,  every  one  on  board 
teemed  to  be  quite  ignorant.  I  tl  erefore  went  on 
shore,  and  engaged  all  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  recov- 
ering both  the  boat  and  the  deserters.  According- 
ly, the  former  was  brought  back  in  the  course  of  the 
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day  by  fire  of  the  natives  ;  but  the  men  were  not 
taken  until  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards.  Learn- 
ing the  place  where  they  were,  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went  thither  in  the  cut- 
ter, thinking  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  it 
securing  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 
However,  they  heard  of  my  arrival ;  and  when  I 
was  near  a  house  in  which  they  were,  they  came  out 
without  their  fire-arms,  and  delivered  themselves 
up.  Some  of  the  chiefs  had  formerly  seized  and 
bound  these  deserters  ;  but  had  been  prevailed  on, 
by  fair  promises  of  returning  peaceably  to  the  ship, 
to  release  them.  But  finding  an  opportunity  again 
to  get  possession  of  their  arms,  they  set  the  natives 
at  defiance. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  being  now  completed, 
all  the  bread-fruit  plants,  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  and  fifteen,  were  got  on  board  on  Tuesday 
the  31st  of  March.  Besides  these,  we  had  collected 
many  other  plants,  some  of  them  bearing  the  finest 
fruits  in  the  world ;  and  valuable,  from  affording 
brilliant  dyes,  and  for  various  properties  besides. 
At  sunset  of  the  4th  of  April,  we  made  sail  from 
Otaheite,  bidding  farewell  to  an  island  where  for 
twenty-three  weeks  we  have  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  regard,  and  which  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  our  stay.  That  we  were 
not  insensible  to  their  kindness,  the  succeeding  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  proved  ;  for  to  the  friendly 
and  endearing  behavior  of  these  people  may  be  as 
cribed  the  motives  inciting  an  event  that  affected 
the  ruin  of  our  expedition,  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  favorable  issue. 

Next  morning  we  got  sight  of  the  Island  Hua 
heine  ;  and  a  double  canoe  soon  coming  alongside, 
containing  ten  natives,  I  saw  among  them  a  young 
man,  who  recollected  me,  and  called  me  by  my 
name.  I  had  been  here  in  the  year  1780,  with  Crp 
tain  Cook,  in  the  Resolution.  A  few  days  after 
sailing  from  this  island,  the  weather  became  squally, 
and  a  thick  body  of  black  clouds  collected  in  the 
east.  A  water-spout  was  in  a  short  time  seen  at  no 
great  distance  from  us,  which  appealed  to  great  ad 
vantage  from  the  darkness  of  the  clouds  behind  it. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  upper  part  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lowei  about  eight 
inches.  Scarcely  had  I  made  these  re  narks,  whet 
I  observed  that  it  was  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  ship.  We  immediately  altered  our  course,  and 
took  in  all  the  sails  except  the  foresail ;  soon  after 
which  it  passed  within  ten  yards  of  the  stern,  with 
a  rustling  noise,  but  without  our  feeling  the  lest  ef 
feet  from  its  being  so  near.  It  seemed  to  be  trav 
elling  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  as  it  dispersed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  passing  us.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  injury  we  should  have  received  had  it  passed 
directly  over  us.  Masts,  I  imagine,  might  have 
been  carried  away,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
would  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way,  we  anchored 
at  Annamooka  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  an  old  lame 
man  called  Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777, 
and  immediately  recollected,  came  on  board,  along 
with  others,  from  different  islands  in  the  vicinity. 
They  were  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  and  on  being 
taken  below,  where  the  bread-fruit  plants  were  ar- 
ranged, they  testified  great  surprise.  A  few  of  these 
being  decayed,  we  went  on  shore  to  procure  some  in 
their  place. 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  marks  of  the  pe 
culiar  mourning  which  they  express  on  losing  theii 
relatives  ;  such  as  bloody  temples,  their  heads  being 
deprived  of  most  of  their  hair  ;  and  what  was  worse, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  had  lost  some  of  their 
fingers.  Several  fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old, 
had  lost  both  their  little  fingers ;  and  several  of  tho 
men,  besides  these,  had  parted  with  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  with  me  to  dinner  <*nd  w« 
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carried  on  a  brisk  trade  for  yams:  we  also  got  plain- 
tains  and  bread-frin ;.  But  the  yams  were  in  great 
abundance,  and  very  fine  and  large.  One  of  them 
weighed  above  forty-five  pounds.  Sailing  canoes 
came,  some  of  which  contained  not  less  than  ninety 
passengers.  Such  a  number  of  them  gradually  ar- 
rived from  different  islands,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  any  thing  done,  the  multitude  became  so 
great,  and  there  was  no  chief  of  sufficient  authority 
to  command  the  whole.  I  therefore  ordered  a 
watering  party,  then  employed,  to  come  on  board, 
»nd  sailed  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  April. 

We  kept  near  the  island  of  Kotoo  all  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  in  hopes  that  some  canoes  would 
come  off  to  the  ship,  but  in  this  we  were  disappoint- 
ed. The  wind  being  northerly,  we  steered  to  the 
westward  in  the  evening,  to  pass  south  of  Tofoa  ; 
and  I  gave  directions  for  this  course  to  he-continued 
during  the  night.  The  master  had  the  first  watch, 
the  gunner  the  middle  watch,  and  Mr.  Christian 
the  morning  watch.  This- was  the  turn  of  duty  for 
the  night. 

Hitherto  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course  of 
•ninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended 
with  circumstarces  equally  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory. But  a  very  different  scene  was  now  to  be  dis- 
ci jsed :  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  to 
render  all  our  past  labcr  productive  only  of  misery 
and  distress ;  and  it  had  been  concerted  with  so 
much  secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance escaped  to  betray  the  impending  ca- 
lamity. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  watch  was  set  as  I 
have  described.  Just  before  sunrise  on  Tuesday 
morning,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian, 
with  the  master-at-arms,  gunner's  mate,  and 
Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  ct,me  into  my  cabin,  and 
seizing  me,  tied  my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my 
back,  threatening  me  with  instant  death  if  I  spoke 
or  made  the  least  noise.  I  nevertheless  called  out 
as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance  ;  but  the 
officers  not  of  their  party  weie  already  secured  by 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door 
were  three  men,  besides  the  four  within  :  all  except 
Christian  had  muskets  and  bayonets  ;  he  had  only 
a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced  on 
deck  in  my  shirt,  suffering  great  pain  in  the  mean 
time  from  the  tightness  with  which  my  hands  were 
tied.  On  demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence, 
the  only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding  my 
tongue.  The  master,  the  gunner,  surgeon,  master's 
mate,  and  Nelson  the  gardener,  were  kept  confined 
below,  and  the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded  by  sen- 
tinels. The  boatswain  and  carpenter,  and  also  the 
clerk.,  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  where  they 
saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizzen-mast,  with  my 
hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  with 
Christian  at  their  head.  The  boatswain  was  then 
ordered  to  hoist  out  the  launch,  accompanied  by  a 
threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  TO  TAKE  CAKE 

OF  HIMSELF. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and 
Mr.  Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel, 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  into  it.  I  demanded  the 
intention  of  giving  this  order;  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to  persist  in  such 
acts  of  violence ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect ;  for  the 
constant  answer  was,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or 
you  are  dead  this  moment." 

The  master  had  by  this  time  sent,  requesting  that 
he  might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted ;  but 
he  was  soon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin.  My 
exertions  to  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  were  continued ; 
when  Christian,  changing  the  cutlass  he  held  for  a 
bayonet,  and  holding  me  by  the  cord  about  my 
hands  with  a  strong  gripe,  threatened  me  with  im- 
mediate dtath  if  I  would  not  be  quiet ;  and  the 
villains  around  me  had  their  pieces  cocked,  and 
bayonets  fixed. 

Certain  individuals  were  called  on  to  get  into  the 
•jeat  and  were  hurried  over  the  ship's  side ;  whence 


I  concluded  that  along  with  them  I  was  to  be  s«« 
adrift.  Another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  pro- 
duced nothing  but  menaces  of  having  my  brains 
blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  ba 
put  into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  can- 
vas, lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twenty-gallon 
cask  of  water  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantity  ol 
rum  and  wine  ;  also  a  quadrant  and  compass,  but 
he  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  any 
map  or  astronomical  book,  and  any  instrument,  or 
any  of  my  surveys  and  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the 
seamen  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the 
boat,  Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each 
of  his  crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  recover  the  ship.  The  officers 
were  next  called  on  deck,  and  forced  over  the  ship's 
side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was  kept  apart  from  eve- 
ry one  abaft  the  mizzen-mast.  Christian,  armed 
with  a  bayonet,  held  the  cord  fastening  my  hands, 
and  the  guard  around  me  stood  with  their  pieces 
cocked ;  but  on  my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretches 
to  fire,  they  uncocked  them.  Isaac  Martin,  one  of 
them,  I  saw  had  an  inclination  to  assist  me ;  and 
as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  quite 
parched,  we  explained  each  other's  sentiments  by 
looks.  But  this  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed". 
He  then  got  into  the  boat,  attempting  to  leave  the 
ship  ;  however,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Some 
others  were  also  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  Christian  was  some  time 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  carpenter  or 
his  mates.  At  length  he  determined  on  the  latter, 
and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat.  He 
was  permitted,  though  not  without  opposition  to 
take  his  tool-chest. 

Mr.  Samuel  secured  my  joiirnals  and  commission, 
with  some  important  ship  papers :  this  lie  did  with 
great  resolution,  though  strictly  watched.  He  at- 
tempted to  save  the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my 
surveys,  drawings,  and  remarks  for  fifteen  years 
past,  which  were  very  numerous,  when  he  was  hur- 
ried awav  with — "  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are  well  of! 
to  get  what  you  have." 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous 
crew  during  the  transaction  of  this  whole  affair. 
Some  swore,  "  I'll  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find 
his  way  home,  if  he  gets  any  thing  with  him," 
meaning  me ;  and  when  the  carpenter's  chest  was 
carrying  away,  "  Damn  mv  eyes,  he  will  have  a  ves- 
sel built  in  a  month  ;  "  while  others  ridiculed  the 
helpless  situation  of  the  boat,  which  was  very  deep 
in  the  water,  and  had  so  little  room  for  those  who 
were  in  her.  As  for  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  medi- 
tating destruction  on  himself  and  every  one  else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  going  :  four  cutlasses,  however, 
were  thrown  into  the  boat  after  we  were  veered 
astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  only 
waited  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  inform 
ed  Christian  who  then  said,  "  Come,  Captain  Bligh. 
your  officers  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go 
with  them ;  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance, you  will  instantly  be  put  to  death  ;  "  and 
without  further  ceremony  I  was  forced  over  the  side 
by  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where  they  untied  my 
hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  asterc 
by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 
also  the  four  cutlasses.  The  armorer  and  carpentet 
then  called  out  to  me  to  remember  that  they  had  no 
hand  in  the  transaction.  After  having  been  kept 
some  time  to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretch- 
es, and  having  undergone  much  ridicule,  we  were 
at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open  ocean. 

Eightpp*1  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat, — the 
master,  acting  surgeon,  botanist,  gunner,  boatswain 
carpenter,  master,  and  quartermaster's  mate,  two 
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quartermasters,  the  sail -maker,  two  cooks,  my  clerk, 
the  butcher,  and  a  boy.  There  remained  on  board 
Fletcher  Christian,  the  master's  mate  ;  Peter  Hay- 
Wood,  Edward  Young,  George  Stewait,  midship- 
men ;  the  master-at-arms,  gunner's  mate,  boat- 
swain's mate,  gardener,  armorer,  carpenter's  mate, 
carpenter's  crew,  and  fourteen  seamen,  being  al- 
together the  most  able  men  of  the  ship's  company. 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  to- 
wards the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  bore  northeast 
about  ten  leagues  distant.  The  ship  while  in  sight 
steered  west-northwest ;  but  this  I  considered  only 
as  a  feint,  for  when  we  were  sent  away,  "  Huzza  for 
Otaheite  !  *  was  frequently  heard  among  the  muti- 
neers. 

Christian,  the  chief  of  them,  was  of  a  respecta- 
ole  family  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the 
third  voyage  he  had  made  with  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  roughness  with  which  I  was  treated,  the  re- 
membrance of  past  kindnesses  produced  some  re- 
morse in  him.  While  they  were  forcing  me  out 
the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether  this  was  a  proper  re- 
turn for  the  many  instances  he  had  experienced  of 
my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  answered  with  much  emotion,  "  That 
— Captain  Bligh — that  is  the  thing — I  am  in  hell — 
I  am  in  hell !  "  His  abilities  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  watch,  as  I  had  so  divided  the  ship's  company, 
•were  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as 
well  as  Christian.  These  two  had  been  objects  of 
my  particular  regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken 
great  pains  to  instruct  them,  having  entertained 
hopes  that,  as  professional  men,  they  would  have 
become  a  credit  to  their  country.  Young  was  well 
recommended,  and  Stewart  of  creditable  parents  in 
the  Orkneys,  at  which  place,  on  the  return  of  the 
Resolution  from  the  South  Seas  in  1780,  we  received 
BO  many  civilities,  that  in  consideration  of  these 
alone  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me.  But 
he  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfaction 
prevented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few 
hours  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flat- 
tering ;  I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
stored  with  every  necessary,  both  for  health  and 
lervice;  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  attained,  and 
two-thirds  of  it  now  completed.  The  remaining 
part  had  crery  prospect  of 


It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  th« 
cause  of  such  a  revolt  ?  In  answer,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture that  the  mutineers  had  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  a  happier  life  among  the  Otaheit 
ans  than  they  could  possibly  enjoy  in  England 
which,  joined  to  some  female  connexions,  most 
probably  occasioned  the  whole  transaction.  . 

The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of 
great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to 
make  them  be  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs 
were  so  much  attached  to  our  people,  that  they 
rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  ihem  than  oth- 
erwise, and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
sessions. Under  these  and  many  other  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  it  ought  hurdly  to  be  the  sut>- 
ject  of  surprise  that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them 
void  of  connexions,  should  be  led  away,  where  'hey 
had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world, 
where  there  was  no  necessity  to  labor,  and  where 
the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  con- 
ception that  can  be  formed  of  it.  The  utmost,  how- 
ever, that  a  commander  could  have  expected  was  de- 
sertions, such  as  have  already  happened  more  or 
less  in  the  South  Seas,  and  not  an  act  of  open  mu- 
tiny. 

But  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  belief. 
Thirteen  of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had 
always  lived  forward  among  the  seamen,  yet  neither 
they,  por  the  messmates  of  Christian,  Stewart, 
Haywood,  and  Young,  had  ever  observed  any  cir- 
cumstance to  excise  suspicion  of  what  was  plotting ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  mj 
mind  being  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  Perhaps, 
had  mariners  been  on  board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin 
door  might  have  prevented  it ;  for  I  constantly  slept 
with  the  door  open,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch 
might  have  access  to  me  on  all  occasions.  If  the 
mutiny  had  been  occasioned  by  any  grievances, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  I  must  have  discovered 
symptoms  of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me 
on  my  guard;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  With 
Christian,  in  particular,  I  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  ;  that  very  day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined 
with  me  ;  and  the  preceding  nigjit  he  excused  him- 
self from  supping  with  me  on  pretence  of  indispo- 
sition, for  which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  su» 
picions  of  his  honor  or  integrity. 


MANFRED : 
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"  Then  an  more  thlnfi  ID  heaven  and  euth,  Hont% 
Than  ue  dnunt  of  in  7001  philocopty." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

MANFRED. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

ABBOT  OF  ST.  MAURICE. 

MANUEL. 

HERMAN. 

WITCH  OF  THE  ALPS, 

ARIMANES. 

NEMESIS. 

THE  DESTINIES. 

SPIRITS,  &c. 

Tha  Some  of  the  Drama  is  among  the  higher  Alps — 
partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 

MANFIUSD  alone. — Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery*— Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  THE  lamp  must  be  replenish'd,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within  :  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 
Borrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most,      f 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 


Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  thewoild, 

I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me— 

But  this  avail'd  not :  Good  or  evil,  life, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterioiis  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darknes  s  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise !  appear  1 

[A  paiMA 

They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — Rise  !  appear  ! Appear ! 

\Apcuue, 

If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  «arth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me  :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space  ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
[  do  compel  ye  to  my  will.— Appear ! 
[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  :  it 
is  stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  hea^d  singing. 
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FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Mortal !  tc  thy  bidding  bow'd, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azur*  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'd. 

Voice  of  the  SECOND  SPIRIT. 

Mount  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  ; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  f 

Voice  of  the  THIRD  SPIRIT. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
WTiere  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells  ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

FOURTH  SPIBIT. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  ! 

FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 


SIXTH  SPIRIT. 


My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  lieht ' 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me ; 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air, 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course ! 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  ! 
And  thou  !  beneath  its  influence  born—- 
Thou worm  !  whom  I  obey  and  sccrn— 
Forced  by  a  power,  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine,) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  !  with  now  ' 

The  SEVEN  SPIRITS. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star- 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay  ! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— «ay  ? 

Man.  Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what — of  whom — and  why  i 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there— 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We   can  bnt  give    thee    that  which   ww 

possess : 

Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion- 

Ian  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But — thou  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  end  to  us  the  past 
[s,  as  the  future,  present.     Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought 

ye  here 

Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will ! 
The  mind,  the  Spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  ye  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
[»  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  aa  our* 
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We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then,  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 

vain. 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 

Man.  Accursed  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 

thee  service ; 

Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in -thine  eyes  ? 

Man.  No,  none :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we 

part — 

I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters  ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star  ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  for^ns. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice  ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come  ! 

Seventh   Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  shape   of  a 
beautiful  female  figure.)  Behold! 

Man.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery. 
I  yet  will  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd  ! 
[MANFRED  falls  senseless. 

A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  wkich  follows. ) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep  ^ 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  notobanish  ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been 


And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 


And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse, 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 


From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill  \ 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring : 

From  'thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm : 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 


By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy  ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee  !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 


And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  chee  to  this  triaJ , 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo  !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  th?  cLtnkless  chain  hath  bound  the* ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  iha  word  been  pass'd — now  wither ! 


SCENE  II. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau.  —  Time, 

MANFKED  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 


Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffie  rf.e  — 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me  ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid, 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  an«T  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  'd  in  darkneu, 
It  is  not  of  my  search.  —  My  mother  Earthl 
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And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Moun- 
tains, 

tVhy  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart, 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  sec  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live  ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 
Thou  wing'd  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets  ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee  ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degredation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark  !  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  mutual  music  of  the  mountain  reed— 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A. pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  b.est  tone  which  made  me  ! 
• 

Bate?  from  below  a  CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Vkamois  Hun'tr.  Even  so 

T)ds  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Bare  baffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Hepay  my  breakneck  travail. — What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  ;  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  freeborn  peasant's,  at  this  distance— 
I  will  appvoach  him  nearer. 

M  in.  (not  perceiving  the  other.)  To  be  thus — 
Gray-hair  d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  uughtcd  trunk  \ipon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 


And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

Having  been  otherwise  !     Now  furrow*  d  o'e* 

"With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  yean 

And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

Which  I  outlive  ! — ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me. 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live  ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley  j 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  cloudl 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  en  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. 

C.'Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if  near 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters . 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg- 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C1.  Hun.  Friend  !  have  a  care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  Him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  1 

Man    (not  hearing  him.)  Such  would  have  been 

for  me  a  fitting  tomb  ; 

My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth  ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shaL 

be— 

In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
Ye  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth  '  take  these  atoms ! 
[As  MANFRED  is  in  act  to  spi  ing  from  the  cliff, 
the  CHAMOIS  HUNTEE  seizes  and  retains  him 
with  a  sudden  grasp. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  ! — though  aweary  of  thy 

life, 

Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood—- 
Away with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  1   am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  m* 

not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind What  arx 

thou  ? 

C.  Hun.  I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me— 

The  clouds  grow  thicker there — now  lean  on  me— 

Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gained  within  an  hour — 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath    wash'd    since    winter. — Come,    'tis    bravery 

done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty,  tfu 
scene  closet. 
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ACT  H. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Cottage  among  the  Bernese  Alps. 
MANFRED  and  the  CHAMOIS  HUNTEH. 

C.  Hun.  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 

go  forth : 

Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 

lineage — 

One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?  I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals  ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
T  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man,  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine : 
'Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage  ;  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood !  the  pure  warm 

stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours, 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Coloring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin, 

Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  !     Hence — that  word 

was  made 

For  brutes  of  burden,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine, — 
1  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven  ! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me — I  live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man  !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number :  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked ! 

C.  Hun    Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

V&m.   Ihink'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on 
time? 


It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs  :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms  ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt  surf-weeds  of  bittefness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas  !    he's   mad — but  yet  I  must  noi 
leave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  1  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thJFu  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps—- 
Thy humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts  ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already! 

C.  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy 
lot  for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend !     I  would  not  wrong  theo  new 

exchange 

My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dieara, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ? — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

Man.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those- who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved  :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
'Tis   time — farewell! — here's   gold  and  thanks  t& 

thee — 

No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  perils  pass'd : — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 


SCENE   II. 
A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Catarict< 

Enter  MANFRED. 

[t  is  noon—  tne  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  l  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness 
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1  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
'The  homage  of  these  waters — I  will  call  her. 

^MANFRED   takes  some  of  the  water  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air 
muttering  the  adjuration.    After  a  pause,  the 
WITCH  OF  THE  ALPS  rises  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  sunbeam  of  the  torrent. 
Beautu'u.1  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leavei 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
fhe  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul, 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  wifrh  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 
A.nd  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth  ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both. 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further. 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch    What  could  be  the  quest 
Which  is  not  in.  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man.  A  boon ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me.   'tis  but  the 

same; 

My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who        but  of  her  anon. 
I  said  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-strtam,  or  oceab,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 


To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  noon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone  ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hatipg  to  be  so, — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  fe) ',  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

AT>I  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dust 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Then  I  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 

Save  in  the  old  time  ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  mado 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros  2  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  gre* 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  ana  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 

Witch.  Proceed. 

ifan.              Oh  !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my  word* 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  becruse 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties  : 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me — 
Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty  ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not , 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her  ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own— 
I  lov'd  her,  and  destroy'd  her  ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  bn»ke 

her  heart — 

[t  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.     I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  sned— 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it. 

Witch.  And  for  thi»— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away  ! 

Man.  L  aughter  of  Air !  I  tell  thee,  since  that 

hour — 

But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  %ny  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  m* 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies  ; — I  have  gnaah'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn., 
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Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 

For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 

I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 

Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 

And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 

Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 

The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 

A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep, 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 

Jnto  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 

1  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 

1  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found, 

And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences, 

My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art, 

Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 

And  live — and  live  forever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

Witch.  That  is  not  in  my  province  ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I  will  not  swear — Obey  !  and  whom  ?  the 

spirits 

Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never ! 

Witch.  Is  this  all  ? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer  ? — Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  I  have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough ! — I  may  retire  then — say  ! 

Man.  Retire ! 

[The  WITCH  disappears. 

Man.  (alone.)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror : 

Days 

Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us  ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain , 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Porbe'ars  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 
Ai;d  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answer 'd  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor  ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
And  died  unpardon'd — though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled.3 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  beei  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 


That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  \ 
What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble, 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart, 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — the  night  appicachn 

r&rf» 

SCENE  III. 
The  Summit  of  the  Jtmgfrau  Mountain 

Enter  FIRST  DESTINY. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright , 

And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 

Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

Ajid  leave  no  traces  ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 

The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's  image ; 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  cloudl 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not 

A  Voice  without,  singing. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbersr 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers'   • 

He's  Tyrant  again ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my  iare, 
With  a  nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  Despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 
The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast : 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wietk 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  ^air,      ' 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care  ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me  * 

FIRST  DESTINY,  answering 
The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  • 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it,— 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherisn, ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  froia* 

Sorrow  and  anguish 
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And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelop  a  nation—- 
The blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation — 
This  work  of  a  night — 

Ftis  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  doing — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 

Enter  the  SECOND  and  THIRD  DESTINIES. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  ! 

First  D<is.  Well  ome  ! — Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  work ; 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 
Third  Des.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  NEMESIS. 

First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

Nem.    I  was  detain'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 
f    Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge  ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness  ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date,  • 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  ! 
We  have  outstay'd  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes. — Arimanes  on  his  Throne,  a 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  SPIRITS. 
Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air  ! 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements — which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder ; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth— earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence  ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies  ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  ! 

Enter  the  DESTINIES  and  NEMESIS. 

t  trst  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne! 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  await 
Hit  nod  I 

Vem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  !  we  are  thine, 


And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  oars, 
And  most  things  wholly  so  ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfill' d  to  the  utmost. 


Enter  MANFRED. 

A  Spirit.  What  it  her* 

A  mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship  ! 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magician  of  great  power  and  fearful  skill ! 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave  1 

What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thirr  and  our  Sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and  obey 

Ali  the  Spirits.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay, 
Child  o-f  the  Earth  !  or  dread  the  worst. 

Man.  I  know  it; 

And  yot  y  *  see  I  kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  'Ti&  taught  already ; — many  a  night  on  the 

earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 
And  strew'd  my  head*with  ashes ;  I  have  know 
The  fulness  of  l-umflia.tion,  for 
1  sunk  before  my  -v  air  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  Ms  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accoi  is,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory-  -C'rovch  !  I  say. 

Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  abore 

him, 

The  overruling  Infinite — the  Mrkrr 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm ! 

Teat  him  in  pieces  ! — 

First  Des.  .Hence  !  Avaunt !  -h«'r  mine. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  !  This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  pi  er.ence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own  ;  hfs  knowledge,  and  his  powers,  an<J  wilk. 
As  far  as  b  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clo$s  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne  ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  no* 

being. 

Nor  breath  from  the  wcm  upwards  is  exempt, 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his — or  power  upi'n  his  soul. 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here  thsn  ? 

First  Des.  Let  h'm  answer  that 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  knorm ;  and  withoul 

power 
I  could  not  be  among  ye  :  but  there  ar? 
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Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  si  ch,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

New.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Ari.  Yea. 

yem.  Whom  wouldst  thou 

Unchirr.el  ? 

Man.          One  without  a  tomb — caJl  up 
AaUrte. 

NEMESIS. 

Shadow !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 
Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Reappear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest, 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — Appear  ! — Appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  ! 
[The  Phantom  of  ASTARTE  rises  and  stands  in 

the  midst. 
Man.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her 

cheek ; 

But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same !  Oh,  God !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

NEMESIS. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall'd  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

Man.  •      She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  of 

air! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre ! 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me — 

Astarte  !  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  the*.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Bay  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
Po  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 


Which  makes  me  shrink  from  imm  jrtality — 
A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am  ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  more  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled   the    slumbering  birds    from    the    hush'd 

boughs, 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd  me- 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me  !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me  ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say— 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte.  Manfred ! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  oi>-» 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan.  Manfred!    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 

ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man.      Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !    Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

Phan.  Manfred! 

[The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappear*. 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself, 

and  makes 

His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then  !  Where  ?  On  the  earth  ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  MANFRBB 
(Scene  closes.) 


ACT   III. 
SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred 
MANFRED  and  HERMAN. 

Man.  WHAT  is  the  hour  ? 
Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  aonset 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 
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Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well : 

Thou  may's:  retire.  [Exit  HERMAN. 

Man.  (alone.)        There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
It  that  I  did  not  know  philosphy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman'i  jargon,  I  should  deem  . 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once; 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.     Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  HERMAN. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  ABBOT  OF  ST.  MAURICE. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  ! 

Man.  Thanks,   holy   father !    welcome   to  these 

walls ; 

Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count  !— 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend 
guest  ? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude  : — Age  and  zeal,  my 

office, 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege  ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighborhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
Ard  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries  :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd ! 

Man.  Proceed. — I  listen. 

Abbot.  'Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 

things 

VThich  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man. 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.     I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
It  is  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch   these 
things  ? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethern — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
Witli  most  unquiet  eyes.     Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abb  it.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  wouid  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 

heaven. 
Man.  I  hear  tht  e.    This  is  my  reply ;  whate'er 


I  may  have  been,  or  am,  cJ^th  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  cnouse  a  mirtai 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  siim'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  ! 

Abbot.  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon ; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  lia 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts  ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone," 
So  saith  the  Lord, 'and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast  - 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self  condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well, 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor  was  near  hit 

last, 

The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  royal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"  It  is  too  late — is  this  fidelity  ?  " 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man.  I  answer  with  the  Roman 

"  It  is  too  late  !  "  % 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope  i 
'Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling  like  drowning  men 

Man.  Ay — father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  vision. 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations  ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height . 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  reascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still.     But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  so » 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down :  loi  he 
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Must  jerve  wko  fain  would  sway — and  sooth — aud 

sue — 

And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place — 
And  be  a  living  lit — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  among  the  mean,  and  such 
i'lic  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  urn  I. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 

MUH.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  ? — like  the  wind, 
Tlir  rod-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
WhicU  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly  ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abb  it.  Alas! 

I  'giu  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling  ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would 

Mini.  Look  on  me  !  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mure  weariness — 
Some  of  disease — and  some  of  insanity— 
And  some  of  wither'd,  or  of  broken  hearts, 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken  ;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough  ;  then  wonder  nor  that  1 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish  ;  I  would  spare  thyself, 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell. 

[Exit  MANFRED. 

Abbot.  4'his  should  have  been  a  noble  creature:  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts. 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  cml  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 
For  <«'ich  are  worth  redemption  ;  and  my  duty 
Is  t*.  -lure  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
Pli  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  ABBOT. 

SCENE  II. 
Another  Chamber. 

MANFKED  and  HERMAN. 

He    My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
tie  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 


Man.  Doth  it  90 " 

I  will  look  on  him 

[MANFUED  advances  to  tfo  Window  cf  the  Ha*. 

Glorious  Orb  !  the  ido. 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiscased  mankind,  the  giant  sons* 
Of  tlu'  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  dowu 
The  erring  spirits,  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb  !  that  werj;  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveul'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  heart* 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Thi-iuselves  in  orisons  !     Thou  material  God! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !     Thou  chief  star  • 
Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  !     Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  i.*iee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  beek 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.     He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  MANFRBJI. 

SCENE-  III. 

The  Mountains. —  The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  somt 
distance. — A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — Time, 
Twilight. 

HERMAN,  MANUEL,  and  other  Dependants  of 
MANFRED. 

Her.  'Tis  strange  enough ;  night  after  night,  foi 

years, 

He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it.- 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes,  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah  !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  UM 

castle — 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free," 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller  ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  r%>t  walk  the  rock* 
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And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
from  men  and  their  delights 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  wails  again ;  they  look 
A.S  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.     Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Borne  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a'night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Legan  to  glittrr  with  the  climbing  moon  ; 
Count  Manfreo  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do. 

The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Hush !  who  comes  here. 

Enter  the  ABBOT. 

Abb  ;.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Hei .  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

All -tt.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Kanuel.  'Tis  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.          Upon  myself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be— 
But  I  must  see  him. 

//'•/•.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  .ve  already. 

Abbot  Herman  !  I  command  thee, 

Enock,  and  apprize  t>  e  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  o*"n  purpose. 

Manuel.  Reverend  father,  stop — 

1  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  wih  tell  you  further.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Interior  of  the  Tower. 

MA.NFKED  alone. 

Man.  The  star*  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 


The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arcnes 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  star 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  wid 

More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  dibtant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot — Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlemento 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Caesars'  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugg'd  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries, 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  placa 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptered  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

'Twas  such  a  night  i 

'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time : 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  intensive  order. 

Enter  the  ABBOT 

Abbot.  My  good  lord ! 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  ycur  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  shnula 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded: 
Retire,  or  't  will  be  dangerous — Away ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I  j 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  tftou  meat,  i 

Man.  Look  there 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  sa>, 

And  steadfastly  ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest  I 

Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me, — but  I  few 

it  not — 

I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 
Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds  ;  he  stands  Detween 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

Man.   Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  no*  hant 
thee — but 
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His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire ! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply- 

Never — till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend — 
What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man.  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  ? — 

I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Avbot.  Alas  !  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like 

these 

Hast  thou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  sake ; 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
At !  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  ef  hell — 
Avaunt ! — 

Man.  Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit.  Come ! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being !  answer  ! 
— speak ! 

Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come!    'tis 
time. 

.Van.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which   summons  me.    Who  sent  thee 
here  ? 

Spirit.  Thou'lt  know  anon — Come !  come  ! 

Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence ! 

Spirit.   Mortal !    thine  hour  is  come — Away  ! — I 
say. 

Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away  !  I'll  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — 
Rise !         •  [Other  spirits  rise  up. 

Abbot.  Avaunt !  ye  evil  ones  ! — Avaunt !  I  say, — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
it  were  in  vain  ;  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  !  away ! 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye  ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ;  what  ye  take 
Bhall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Svirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
^  rt  tl.  us  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 


"Man.  Thou  false  Send,  thou  littrt 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour  ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  deatfc,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels :  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind— and 

skill  ' 

In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy  :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  ! — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  the*  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know: 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine ; 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  no4 

tempt  me ; 

I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey- 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[  The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.    Alas  !    how  pale   thou  art — thy  lips   are 

white — 

And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not, 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well- 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart-  • 

But  yet  one  prayer — alas  !  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?— 

Man.  Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[MANFRED  exptret. 

Abbot.     He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  its  earth 

less  flight — 
Whither  ?  I  dread  to  think— but  he  fa  gone 
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i. 

•  the  sunoow's  rays  still  arch 


The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 

Page  224,  lines  102  and  103. 

This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
imer  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents  ;  it  is  exactly  like 
i  rainbow,  come  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close 
that  you  may  walk  into  it : — this  effect  lasts  till  noon. 

2. 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raited 
Eros  ana  Anteros,  at  Gadara. 

Page  225,  lines  86  and  87. 

The  philosopher  lamblicus.     The  story  of  the 
raising  of  Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his 
ife  by  Eunapius.    It  is  well  told. 
3. 

• — she  replied 

In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled. 

Page  226,  lines  63  and  64. 


The  story  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  (whx 
commanded  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and 
afterwards  perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  th« 
Lacedemonians,)  and  Cleonice-  is  told  in  Plutarcb'i 
Life  of  Cimon ;  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausaniai 
the  Sophist,  in  his  description  of  Greece. 


the  grant  sons 

Of  the  embrace  of  angels. 

Page  230,  lines  65  and  66. 

"That  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  ol 
men  that  they  were  fair,"  &c. 

"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ; 
and  also  after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in 
unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  childreD 
to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  mep  which  were 
of  old,  men  of  renown." — Genesis,  ch.  vi.  verses  2 
and  4. 


THE  .  DEFORMED    TRANSFORMED : 

A  DEAMA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS  production  is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
a  novel  called  "The  Three  Brothers,"  published 
many  years  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  "  Wood 
Demon  "  was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  "  Faust " 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tains the  two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.  The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
aereafler 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men. — STRANGER,  afterwards  CJGSAB. 
ARNOLD. 
BOURBON. 
PHILIBERT. 
CELIINI. 

Women. — BERTHA. 
OLIMPIA. 

Spirits,  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 

Peasants,  &c 
K) 


PART  I. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Forest. 

Enter  ARNOLD  and  his  mother  BERTHA. 

Bert.  OUT,  hunchback ! 

Arn.  I  was  born  so,  mothe* 

Bert.  Ovu 

Thou  incubus !    Thou  nightmare  !    Of  seven  sona 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Arn.  "Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I  would  so  too  ! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  Dest  I 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burden ;  'tis 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Arn.  It  bears  its  burden ; — but,  my  heart !  Will  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me, 
You  nursed  me  -do  not  kill  me  : 

Bert.  Yes— I  nursed  Uxw. 
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Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  1  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood ! 

Arn.  I  will ;  but  when  I  bring  it, 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
Bo  beautiful  aud  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they'  follow,  do  not  spurn  me  : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  the  hedgehog's 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  find 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  !  Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Hitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out. 

[Exit  BERTHA. 

Arn.  (solus.)    Oh  mother ! She's  gone,  and  I 

must  do 

Her  bidding  ; — wearily  but  willingly 
I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A.  kind  word  in  return.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

[ARNOLD  begins  to  cut  wood :  in  doing  this  he 

wounds  one  of  his  hands. 
My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home. — What  home  ?    I  have  no  "home,  no  kin, 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.    Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them  ?     Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as   they  have 

stung  me ! 

Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness  !     If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?     Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  ?     For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Ever>  to  this  hateful  aspect.     Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[ARNOLD  goes  to  a  spring,  and  stoops  to  wash 

his  hand :  he  starts  back. 

They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't.    Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am !     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
.My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pause*. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 

A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Un;o  what  brought  me  into  life  ?    Thou  blood, 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
Thp  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 
This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  this  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 
Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[ARNOLD  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.    It  3t  oae  glance 


On  the  fair  day,  wlJch  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun,  which  wann'd  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy  : 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  kn\ft 
his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain 
which  seems  in  motion. 

The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again  !     The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here  ?    A  mist !     No  more  ? — 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  tiandi 
gazing  upon  it :  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall  black 
man  comes  towards  him. 

Arn.  What  would  you  ?    Speak 

Spirit  or  man  f 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Arn.  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.    .  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  called  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  ra« 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself ; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?     If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Arn.  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches : 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twaia 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  bo 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Arn.  Do  you— dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  born  deformity  ? 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment.     And  yet 
Both  beings   are  more   swift,  more  strong,  motif 

mighty 

In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural ;  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Arn.  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo  I 

foot, 

When  he  spurns  hrgh  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy  ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary ; — and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran.  I  will. 

Arn.  (with  surprise.)    Thou  canst  ? 
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Stran.  Perhaps.    Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Arn.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock 

What  all  are  mocking  i  That's  poor  sport,  methiuks, 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine)  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not. 

Stran.  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.     Do  not  send  me  back  : 
I  am  not  easily  recall'd  to  do 
Good  service.  • 

Arn.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you, 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Arn.  Oh  !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I'll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thy  choice. 

Arn.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question  ! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Arn.  No  ;  I  will  not. 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

Arn.  'Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate'er  the  tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact : 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Arn.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  corttent  ? 

Arn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  ! — 

[The   Stranger  approaches    the  fountain,  and 
turns  to  AKNOLD. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 

Am.  For  what  ? 

Sfr'an.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
tad  make  the  charm  effective. 

Arn.  (holding  out  his  -wounded  arm.)    Take  it  all. 

Stran.  Not  now.    A  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 
[The  Stranger  takes  some  of  ARNOLD'S  blood  in 
his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 

Stran.  Shadows  of  beauty  ! 

Shad  )ws  of  power  ! 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  :s  the  hour ! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain.* 


Thi>  it  a  well-known  German  tupen'jtion — a  gigantic  ihadow  produced 
on  the  Brocket!. 


Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd ; — 
Such  his  desire  is,      [Pointing  to  AuNOU* 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 
Or  sophist  of  yore— 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breath'd  to  destroy- 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power! 
Up  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour ! 

[Various  Phantoms  arise  from  the  ioal~r,  and 
pass  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and 
ARNOLD. 

Arn.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with. 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 
Arn.  The  phantom's  bald ;  my  quest  is  beauty 

Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects ! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 

hairs. 

You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form  ;  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Arn.  1  will  fight  too. 

But  not  as  a  mock  C»sar.     Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Gate's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so  !     Shadow,  pass  on  ! 

[The  phantom  of  Julius  Ccesar  disappear*. 
Arn.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  '«  gone, 
And  left  HO  footstep  ? 

Stran.  There  you  err.    Hvs  substanw 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
I   the  sun.     Behold  another  ! 

[A  second  phantom  patatt. 
Arn.  Who  is  he  ? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.     Look  upon  him  well. 

Arn.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.     How  beautiful ! 
Stran.   Such  was   the   curled  son   of  Oliniaa 

wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Arn.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  born  with  it !   But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
I  will  look  further. 

f  The  shade  of  Alcibiades  disappears 
Stran.  Lo  !  behold  again  1 
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Arn  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
eyed  satyr, 

With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect, 
Phe  splay  feet  and  low  stature  !     I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

Arn.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem'd  it — no. 

Stran.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that ;  but  you  may  try  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Arn.  No.     I  was  not  born  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't. 
Let  Him  fleet  on. 

Stran.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears :  another 
rises. 

Arn.  What's  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 

curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest,      ,. 
As  if  he  ki:cw  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Arn.  I  cannot  blame  him, 

Mince  I  have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchang'd  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Arn.  No.    As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
tf  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran.  Hence,  triumvir ! 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting. 

[  The  shade  of  Antony  disappears :  another  rises. 

Arn.  Who  is  this  ? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 
Was  he  e'er  human  only  t 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

tf  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Arn.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
laker  of  cities. 

Arn.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  (addressing  the  shadow.)  Get  thee  to  La- 
mia's lap. 

[The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliocetes  vanishes: 
another  rises. 

I'll  fit  you  still, 

Fear  not,  my  hunchback.    If  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
I'll  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
four  soul  be  reconc'led  to  her  new  garment. 


Arn.f  Content  .'    I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  ru.st  commend 

Your  choice.     The  godlike  son  of  tut  aea-goiiaes* 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roll'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixana, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !     Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Arn.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

Stran.  You  have  done  well.    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Arn.  Come  !    Be  quid 

I  am  impatient. 

Stran.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.     You  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Arn.  Must  I  wait  ? 

Stran.  No  ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits  :  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?    Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Arn.        Why  not  ? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  !    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire  ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  ftn  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth ;  and  their  cursed  engines, 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armor  there,  with  greater  easa 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel, 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Arn.     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best. 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  tboti 

seest, 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and— 

Arn.  I  ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal- 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
And  oft,  like  Timour,  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 
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Strttn    Well  spoken !    And   them   doubtless  wil 

remain 

F  ara'i  as  thou  art.     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
'tt  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it  ? 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way,  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  woild  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  of  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog, 
Which  makes  me  lonely.     Nay,  I  could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape  ; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.     But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
A.nd  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     You"  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Arn.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whon*  I 
Would  be  beloved.     As  thou  showesl  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view.  . 
Haste !  Haste ! 

Stran.  And  what  shall  I  wear  ? 

Arn.  Surely  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — still  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter  ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
pan  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear : 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 
&nd  now  I'll  take  your  figure. 

Am.  Mine . 

Stran.        f  Yes.    Yon 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  1  with  Bertha, 
Yo  ir  mother's  offspring.    People  have  their  tastes ; 
You  have  yours — I  mine. 

Despatch!  despatch! 


Stran.  Even  so 

[  The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  aid  mouldi  n 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phon 
torn  of  Achilles. 
Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thestis's  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troj 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,* 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
As  the  being  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 
Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 
Ye  violets,  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 
And  thou  sunshiny  water,  • 
Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compound, 
And  his  aspect  the  brightes' 

On  earth. to  be  found! 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me, 

And  leap  to  my  wo*rd !    • 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
'Tis  done  !  He  hath  taken   . 

His  stand  in  creation  ! 

[ABNOLD  falls  senseless  ;  -his  soul  passes  intt 
the  shape  of  Achilles,  which  rises  from  tht 
ground;  while  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
part  by  part,  as  the  figure  woe  formed  from  tAt 
earth. 
Arn.  (in  his  new  form.)  I  love,  &nd  I  shall  be 

beloved  !     Oh  life ! 
At  last  I  feel  thee !    Glorious  spirit ! 

Stran.  Stop ! 

WTiat  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment, 
Your  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Arn.  Who  cares  ?  Let  wolve* 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

[Tiey  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you'll  say 
~t  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Arn.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

*o  matter  what  becomes  on't. 

Stran.  That's  ungracious, 

f  not  ungrateful.    WTiatsoe'er  it  be, 
t  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 


Adam  mean*  "  nd  forth   '  from  which  the  BW.  man  wu  fcnactf 
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Arn.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 
Your  interlopers.     The  devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship  : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Arn.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I  know  not, 

And  therefore  1  must. 
Arn.  You ! 

Stran.  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Arn.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal 'change. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

i  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Arn.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 
Arn.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  ARNOLD,  extended  on 

the  earth.) 
Clay  !  not  dead,  but  soulless  ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire  !  without  which  nought  can  live ; 
Fire  !  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander, 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander, 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  !  the  only  element 
Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm, 
Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form1, 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent ; 
Fire  !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire  !  Creation's  first-born  daughter, 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done 
Fire  !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold  ! 

His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  ! 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame — 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same  ; 

But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  ! 
[An  ignis-fatuus  flits  through  the  wood,  and 
rests  on  the  brow  of  the  body.     The  Stranger 
disappears :  the  body  rises. 
Arn.  fin  his  new  form.)  Oh  !  horrible  ! 
Stran.  fin  ARNOLD'S  late  shape.)  What !  trcm- 

blest  thou  ? 

Arn.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.     Whither  wilt  thou  ? 


Arn.  Must  thou 'be  my  companion  ? 

Stran.  Where  fere  not » 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Arn.  My  betters ! 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  nen 

form: 

I'm  glad  of  that.     Ungrateful  too .  That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace : — two  changes  in  an  instant, 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  wajs  already. 
But  bear  with  me  :  indeed,  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.     But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Arn.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.     Let's  see  ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.     In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice  :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Arn.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Strati.  A  goodly  choice 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.     The  field  is  wide  too; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Arn.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  goo^  coursers. 

What  ho  !  my  chargers  !     Never  yet  were  better 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too  ! 

Enter  two  rages  with  four  coal-black  hones. 

Arn.  A  noble  sight : 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  ! 

Arn.  The  mighty  steam  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord; 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Arn.  _  And  th'ese 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names  ? 

Stran.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Arn.  What !  in  holy  water  ? 

Stran.  Why  not  ?  The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint. 

Am.  They  are    beautiful,  and   cannot,  sure,  be 
demons. 

Stran.  True ;  the  devil's  always  ugly ;  <nd  your 

beauty 
[s  never  diabolical. 

Arn.  I'll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  sucn  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon;  for  he  looks  . 

Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest, 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  rhght, 
tie  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiep  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ? 

Stran.  I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
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is  many  attributes ;  but  as  J  wear 

A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  humau  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 

mine  once) 
t  trust. 

Stran.  Then  call  me  Caesar. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Arn.  Well,  then, 

Caesar  thou  shalt  be.     For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cos.  "We'll  add  a  title— 

"  Count  Arnold  ;  "  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 

C<es.  (sings.)  To  horse  !  to  horse !  my  coal-black 

cteed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air ! 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  riot  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher  ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  he'll  not  faint ; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen,  t 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet ; 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily  !  merrily  !  never  unsound, 

Shall    our    bonny   black    horses   skim    over   the 
ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly  ! 

For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
f  They  mount  their  horses,  and  disappear. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Camp  before  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

ARNOLD  aftd  CAESAR. 

c7<M.  You  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am.  Ay;  but  my  path 

HPS  been  o'er  carcasses  :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  Hood. 

das.      Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Why  ! 
Thou  art  a  conquerer ;  the  chosen  knight 
Vnd  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France  :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptrt    an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Lady  of  the  «ld  world. 

Arn.  How  old  f  What !  are  there 

Vxo  worlds  ? 

Goes   To  you     YouT.  find  ther*  are  ouch  shortly, 


By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gild ; 
From  one-half  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  on« 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Arn.  I'll  trust  them. 

Cces.  Do  !     They  will  deceive  you  sweetly 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth 

Arn.  Dog ! 

dees.  Man ! 

Arn.  Devil ! 

Cces.  Your  obedient  humble  servant 

Arn.  Say  master  rather.    Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Cces.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Arn.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cces.  And  where  is  th^  which  is  so  ?  From  the  stai 
T-o  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion  ;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.    The  poor  worm  winds  its  T»y, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix'd  necessity  :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Arn.  And  when  it  prospers— 

Cees.  'Tis  no  rebellion. 

Arn.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cees.  The  Bourbon  hath   given   orders    for    thfl 

assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Arn.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?     I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  a^d  his  true  saint, 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
The  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy,  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  lefuge.) 

Cees.  'Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Arn.  What  ? 

Ctes.  The  ciuciAft 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Arn.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena,  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'4 ;) 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  "  Pass  on, 
To  a  new  gladiator !" — Must  it  fall  ? 

Cces.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Arn.  To-morrow  sounds  the  tumult 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Ca».  Which,  if  it  end  with 
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The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges  ; 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

C<BS.  I  saw  him. 

Am.  You ! 

Ctes.  Yes,  sir.    You  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     I'm  Caesar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Caesars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.    Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple^s  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quick  born  of  the  sameVomb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch,  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood  ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.        But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety  ? 

Cues.    And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept  ? — Hark  ! 

Arn.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

C<es.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 

swans  ?         • 
They  are  black  ones,  to  bo  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  learn'd 

I  see,  too  t 

Arn.  In  my  grammar,  certes.    I 

Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etrnscan  letters,  and— were  I  so  minded— 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Arn.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cees.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.  Like  your  statesman, 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.  Why  ?  why,  marry 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.  Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala  ;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more — 
Arn.  (interrupting  him.)  Oh,  thou  everlastin 

sneerer ! 

Be  silent '  How  the  soldier's  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen ! 

C<BS.    Yes,    I  have  heard  the  angel  sing. 
Arn.  And  demons  howl. 

Cfes.  And  man  to.    Let  us  listen 

love  all  music. 


Sony  of  the  Soldiers  witkin* 

The  black  bands  came  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  passed  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 
We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turn'd  back  on  no  men. 

And  so  let  us  sing  ! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  for  ever  1 

Though  pennyless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavor 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  daj-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 
Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wail :  on  the  ladder 

A.S  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shouts  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up !  up  with  the  lily ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh.,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon5 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ; 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes  ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 
Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 
Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon  ! 

Sans  country  or  home, 

We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Ctes.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  heai. 

Arn.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    But  he. 

comes 

The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  BOURBON,  "cum  suis,"  $e.,  tp 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince, 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ourt, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb.  If  I  were  secure ! 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walU  * 

adamant, 
They'd  crack  them.     Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourb.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fear*. 
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ftiat  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on— were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  wjuld  trust  my  Titans  ; — 
But  now — 

Phil.       They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

Bourb.    True ;    but   those  walls  have   girded  in 

great  ages, 

And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands, 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

Phil.  So  let  them !    Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.    I  could  have 

faced 

Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace  ;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fixed  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there ! 

Phil.  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement. 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Sheltered  by  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practice  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb.  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  Been 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  fust  Csesar  with  his  triumphs  flita 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  *or  which  he  conquer'd,  and  be  greater ! 

Bourb.  True ;  so  I  will  or  perish. 

Phil.  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  i  if  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Count  ARNOLD  and  CJESAR  advance. 

Cat    Ar,d  the  mere  men — do    they  too    sweat 

beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bourb.  Ah ! 

Welcome  t}.e  bitter  hunchback  !  and  his  master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  ^iall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ctfs.  You  will  find, 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  laborer 
More  forward,  hunchback  ! 

Ctes.  You  may  well  say  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  general, 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That's  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  provoked  it : — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Ctes.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
Hie  toil  cf  coming  here. 
21 


Phil.  Why  so  ? 

Cats.  One  h«lf 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crook 'd  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  wcria 
As  his  deeds. 

Cats.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none  ;         * 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me 

and  quick 

In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

Cces.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness. 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  beinf 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow  \ 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Ctes.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

I'll  lie — it  is  as  easy :  then  you'll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourb.  Philbert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,   with  that  swart    face    and  mountain 

shoulder, 

In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation : 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  license, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis, 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Ceps.  It  would  be  weL 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent ! 

Cces.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with  words . 
You  have  but  few  to  speak. 

Phil.  What  meana  the  audacious  prater  2 

Caes.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?  Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?  Arnold !  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

Arn.  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Arn.  Since  I  must  not 

Bourb.  'Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  formost  ladder's 
First  step. 

Ctes.          Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world'*. 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven-hill'd  city  hath 
Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Coesare 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.     Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters!  Civilized,  barbarian. 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.     Well ! 
'Twas  their  turn — now  'tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  bettc. 
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Cos.  No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  school  of  civic 

rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cos.  In  Alaric's  time  ? 

Bourb.                    No,  slave  !  in  the  first  Caesar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 

Cces.  And  kings ! 

Tig  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

Bourb.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake,  thy  tongue.     Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

C<KS.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     'Tis  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive  :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't. 

Cces.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom  ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers  ;  they  hold  my  treasury : 
But  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince  !  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prize  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cces.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Arn.   (to  CAESAR.)    Prepare  our  armor  for  the 

assault, 
And  wait  within  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  BOURBON,  ARNOLD,  PHILIBERT,  &c. 

C<es.  (solus.)  Within  thy  tent ! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass   from  thee    with    my 

presence  ? 

Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?    And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards  ! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.    It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well  i  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
•  The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
A.mong  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.     'Twere  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  among  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  ant-hill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison  !    Ha !  ha !         [Exit  C 


PART   II. 
SCENE  I. 

Wore  the  Walls  of  Rome. — The  Assault :  the  army 
in  motion,  with  ladders  to  scale  the  walls ;  BOUH- 
ho»,  with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armor,  foremost. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  <wr. 

1. 

'Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy  : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes : 
Oh  ye  seven  hills  !  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

2. 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 
Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 
As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 
On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughta 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 
Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  bordei 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 
Hearken  to  the  armor'?  clank  ! 
Look  down  o'er  each  frrwning  warrior, 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier  : 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 


Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Rennis  !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine  ;— 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 

4. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill, 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  scarce-a^ken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crushed  to  powder,— 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs  !  eternal  shadows  ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother  ! 
Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 
Ye  who  wept  o'er  Carthage  burning, 
Weep  not — strike  !  for  Rome  is  mourn  lag  • 


•  Scipio,  the  second  Africanm,  U  Mid  to  h»»e  reported  a  rene  of  Hath* 
and  wept  oTer  the  burning  of  Carthage.  He  had  ber«t  htva  gmntotf  t!  > 
captation. 
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5. 


Onward  sweeps  the  varied  nations 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  ratio  is. 
To  the  wall  with  hate  and  hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
On  they  sweep.     Oh  !    glorious  city, 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  i 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city  ; 
Rouse  thee  !  Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
four  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 

6. 

Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  a  pectre  ! 
Ilion's  child?  en  find  no  Hector  ; 
Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother  ; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  h6  slew  his  gallant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall, 
Its  foundation  mourn'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome  ! 

7. 

Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger ; 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder, 
.  Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Lying  at  its  foof  blaspheming  ! 
Up  again  !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbes  the  barrier, 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  dit3b.es 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome  !  although  thy  wall  -*ay  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  whi  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  !  oh,  Rome ! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amid  thine  anguish, 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  ! 

8. 

Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  Ate's ! 
Yet  again,  ye  shade  ,vy  heroes, 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros  ! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was- your  brother: 
'Twas  the  Roman  curb'd  the  Roman  ;— 
Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 
Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 
Rise  !  for  yours  are  holier  charters  ! 
Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling, 
Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling ! 
Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 
True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters  ! 
Tfter !  Tiber  !  let  thy  torr?nt 
Show  even  nature's  self  a: horrent. 


Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 
Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited ! 
Rome  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 
But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome ! 
[BOURBON,  ARNOLD,  CAESAR,  and  otheis,  arrim 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall.    ARNOLD  is  about  to 
plant  his  ladder. 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold !  I  am  first. 
Am.  Not  so,  my  lord 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you !     Follow !  I  &A 

proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[BOURBON  plants  his  ladder  and  begins  to  movnt 
Now,  boys  !  On  !  on  ! 

[A  shot  strikes  him  and  BouBB;>jT_/a/7a. 
C<es.  And  off! 

Arn.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appall'd,- -but  vengeance!   ven« 

geance ! 
Bourb.  'Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[BOURBON  takes  ARNOLD  by  the  hand  and  rises, 

but  as  he  puts  hi'ifoot  on  the  step,  falls  again, 

Arnold  !  I  am  sped. 

Conceal  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 
Fling  my  cloak  o'r.r  what  will  be  dust  anon , 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

Arn.  You  must  be 

Removed ;  tha  aid  of — 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy , 

Death  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  one  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 
CfffS.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  tin 

cross  ? 

We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 
Bourb.  Thou  bitter  slave !  to  name  him  at  thin 

time : 

But  I  deserve  it. 

Arn.  (to  CAESAR.)  Villain,  hold  yom  peace  ! 
Ctes.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?   Shall  I  net 

offer 
A  Christian  "  Vade  in  pace  t " 

Arn.  Silence!  Oh! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook'd  the  world. 
And  saw  no  equal. 
Bourb.  Arnold,  should'st  thou  see 

France But  hark  !    hark  !    the    assault    grown 

wanner — Oh !  ^ 

For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall !     Hence,  Arnold,  hence  ! 
You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without  the* 
Arn.  And  without  thee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so ;  I'll'lead  them  still 

In  spirit.     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away  !  and  be 
Victorious  ! 

Arn.  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must — farewell — Up  !  up  !  the  world 
is  winning.  [BOURBON  dies 

C<es.  (to  ARNOLD.)  Come,  Count,  to  business. 
Arn.  True.     I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[ARNOLD  covers  BOURBON'S  body  with  a  mantle. 

and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 

The  Bourbon  !  Bourbon  !     On,  boys !  Rome  is  ours 

Ctes.  Good-night,  lord  constable !  thou  wert  a  mau 

fC  JESAR  follows  ARNOLD  ;  they  reach  the  battlo 

metit ;  ARNOLD  and  CJESAR  are  struck  down 
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C(S9     A  precious   Somerset !    Is  your  countship 
injured  ? 

Am.  No.  i  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Cats.  A  rare  bloodhound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  'tis  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 

Fs  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ? — a  Roman  ? 

[A  man  falls. 

f  he  first  bird  of  the  covey  !  he  has  fallen 
Dn  the  outside  of  the  nest.    Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water ! 

Ctes.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I  have  died  for  Rome.          [Dies. 

Cues.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men  !  aiid  their  great  motives  ! 
Bu  1 1  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 
By  this  time  i'  the  'forum.     Charge !  charge ! 

[C.S8AR  mounts  the  ladder ;  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE   11. 

The  city. — Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in 
confusion. 

Enter  C  JESAR. 

Cces.  I  cannot  find  my  hero  ;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  ?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper  !  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

Enter  a  party  fighting — ARNOLD  at  the  head  of  the 
Besiegers. 

He  comes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  glory. 
Holloa  i  hold,  Count ! 

Am,  Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

Cces.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx  ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelides'  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious, 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?    That  were  pretty  sport. 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[ARNOLD  rushes  into  the  combat. 

Ccesj  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up  ;  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[ARNOLD  engages  with  a.  Roman  who  retires 
towards  a  portico. 

Arn.  Yield  thee,  slave ! 

promise  qmrter. 

Rom.  That's  soon  laid. 


Am.  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom.  So  shall  je  my  leeds. 

[They  re-engage.     CAESAR  comes  format* 

Cces.  Why,  Arnold  !  hold  thine'  own :  thou  aa«f 

in  hand 

A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor : 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  'twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Arn.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Rom.  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters. 

Cces.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  .     Benvenuto 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways  ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 

[ARNOLD  disarms  and  wounds  CELLINI,  but 
slightly ;  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  fires ; 
thenretires,  and  disappears  through  the  portico. 

Cces.  How  farest  thou  ?  Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 

thinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet. 

Arn.  (staggers.)  'Tis  a  scratch^. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cces.  Where  is  it  ? 

Arn.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty  :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 

Cces.  That's  a  liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at.  • 

Arn.  And  my  thirst  increases ; — but 

I'll  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

Cces.  Or  be  quench' d 

Thyself? 

Arn.      The  chance  is  even  ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.     But  I  lose  time  in  prating ; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C^SAR  binds  cm  the  scarf 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Cces.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

Arn.  Ay,  against  an  oak. 

Cces.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 

I  combat  with  a  mass  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine  ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  laborers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A  fiend ! 

Cces.        And  thou — a  man. 

Arn.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Ctes.  True — as  men  are 

Arn.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Cces.  Thou  feelest  and  thou  see'st. 

[Exit  A.mno'LT),  joining  in  the  combat  which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The  scene 
closet. 

SCENE  111 

St.  Peter's.— The  Interior  of  the  Church. — Tht 
Pope  at  the  Altar. — Priests,  $c.,  crowding  in  ccn- 
fusion,  and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  fy 
Soldiery. 
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Elite]  C.S:SAB.. 

A  Spanish  Soldier.  D  own  with  them,  comrades ! 

seize  upon  those  lamps  ! 

Cleave  *on  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine  ! 
His  rosary's  of  gold  ! 

Lutheran  Soldier.     Revenge  !  revenge  ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Goes,  (interposing.)  How  now,  schismatic  ' 

»Vhat  would'st  thou  ? 

Luth.  Sol.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.     I  am  a  Christian. 

OCRS.  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sol.  I  say  he  is  the  devil. 

C&s.  Hush  !  keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sol.  Why  would  you  save  him  ?  I  repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cees.  And  that's  the  reason ;  would  you  make  a 

quarrel 

With  your  best  friends  ?    You  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Luth,  Sol.  That  shall  be  seen  ! 

The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward ;  a  shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

Cces.  (to  the  Lutheran.)  I  told  you  so. 

Luth.  Sol.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

Cos.  Not  I !     You  know  that   "  Vengeance  is 

the  Lord's." 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

Luth.  Sol.  (dying.)  Oh! 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  glory  !  Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     'Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes  !  [  The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cees.  Yes,  thine  own  amid  the  rest. 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately, 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  pas- 
sage, to  the  Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gela. 

Ctes  Ha !  right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest !  now,  soldier  !  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  !  I  have  not  seen 
A  more  comic  pantomhie  since  Titus 
T.wk  Jewry.     But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then; 
Now  they  must  take  theii  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped  ! 

r.  iiow  i 

Another  Sol.  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  pas- 
sage up, 

And  it  is  clogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 
Cees.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  he  may  thank 

me  for't 

hi  part.     I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd — 
Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return  ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ; — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A.  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats  ! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?     If  you  make  not  haste, 


There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left 
And  you  too,  Catholics  !     Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth  ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cos.  And  that  were  shame  !  Go  to  . 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse ;  many  quit  the  Ch*n\ 
others  enter. 

Cces.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come ;  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     So  another  ! 

Enter  OLIMPIA, flying from  thepursuit. — She springt 

upon  the  Altar. 
Sol.  She's  mine. 
Another  Sol.    (opposing  the  former.)  You  lie,  J 

track'd  her  first ;  and,  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I'll  not  yield  her.         \Theyfight. 
3d  Sol.  (advancing  towards  OLIMPIA.)    You  may 

settle 
Your  claims  ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave ' 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Soldier.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

Olimp.  (embracing  a  massive  crucifix.)    Respect 

your  God ! 

3d  Sol.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,   OLIMPIA,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden    effort,   casts  down    the   crucifix;    & 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 
3d  Sol.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

Olimp.  Ah  !  now  you  recognize  him. 
3d  Sol.  My  brain's  crush'd 

Comrades,  help,  ho  !  All's  darkness  !  [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers,  (coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 

she  ha£  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death ' 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.     Great  God  !  through  thy  redeeming 

Son, 

And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him, 
And  thee  ! 

Enter  ARNOLD. 

Arn.  What  do  I  see  ?     Accursed  jackals  ! 
Forbear ! 

Cces.  (aside  and  laughing.)  Ha  !  ha !  here's  *qn! 

ty  !  The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiers.     Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapoii  \ 

Sol.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd  ;  be- 
hold him 

Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man  ;  she  cast  il 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so  ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such, 
Ye  would  have  honor'd  her.     But  get  ye  neiice. 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  notM 
For  your  existence.     Had  you  touch' d  a  hair 
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Of  those  dishe-vell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.    Away  ! 
Ye  jackals  !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sol.  (murmur ing.  j  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  (cuts  him  down.)  Mutineer ! 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[The  Soldiers  assault  ARNOLD. 

Am.    Come  on  !  I'm  glad  on't !  I  will  show  you, 

slaves, 

How  y\;u  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[ARNOLD  mows  down  the  foremost;  the  rest 
throw  down  their  arms. 

Soldiers.  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Arn.  Then  learn  to  grant  it.     Have  I  taught  you 

who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers.     We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Arn.  Get  you  hence  ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters  !  you  will  find  them  fix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  (aside.)          In  my  father's 
House ! 

Arn.  (to  the  Soldiers.)  Leave  your  arms  ;  ye  have 

no  further  need 

Of  such  :  the  city's  render'd.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'll  find  a  stream, 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers    (deposing  their  arms  and  departing.)  We 
obey  ! 

Arn.  (to  OLIMPIA.J  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  I  should  be  so, 

Had  I  a  knife  even  ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates  ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.     God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Arn.  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.    No!    thou   hast  only  sack'd  my  native 

land, — 

No  injury ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves  !     No  injury  ! — this  temple — 
Blippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury  !  And  now  thou  would'st  preserve  me, 
To  be — but  that  "shall  never  be  ! 

^ She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  qpj  'unite  to  that  where 
A&NOLD  stands. 

Arn.  Hold!  hold! 

1  swear. 

Ol/mp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  1<  athe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Arn.  No,  thou  know'st  me  not;  I  am  not 

Of  these  men,  though — 

Olimp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates  ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art. 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me  ! 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple, 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God's 


I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeem'd  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified ! 

[OHMPIA  waves  her  hand  to  ARNOLD  M-ith  dit 
dain,and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar.  * 

Arn.  Eternal  God ! 

I  feel  thee  now!  Help  !  help  !     She's  gone. 

Cess,  (approaches.)  I  am  here. 

Arn.  Thou  !  but  oh,  save  her ! 

C<BS.  (assisting  him  to  raise  OLIMPIA.J    She  halb 

done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Arn.  Oh !  she  is  lifeless  ! 

Cess.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Arn.  Slave ! 

Cess.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  'tis  all  one  :  methinki 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Arn.   Words  ! — Canst  thou  aid  her  ? 

Ctes.  I  will  try.     A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Arn.  'Tis  mix'd  with  blood, 

Cos.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Arn.     How  pale  !  how  beautiful !  how  lifeless  I 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee  ! 

Ctes.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Arn.  She  breathes  !  But  no,  'twas  nothing,  or  the 

last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

Ctes.  She  breathes. 

Arn.  Thou  say'st  it  ?     Then  'tis  truth. 

Cces.  You  do  me  right—- 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much   ofteher  than  he'a 

deem'd : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Arn.  (without  attending  to  him.)  Yes  !  her  heart 

beats. 

Alas  !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

C<es.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.    Where  shall  we  fce«u 

her? 
I  say  she  lives. 

Arn.  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cess.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Arn.  Then  she  is  dead  ! 

Ctps.  Bah  !  bah  .    Ton  are  *u 

And  do  not  know  it.     She  will  come  to  life — 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Arn.  We  wiii 

Convey  her  into  the  Colonna  palace, 
Where  I  have  pitch 'd  my  banner. 

Ctes.  Come,  then  !  raise  her  up 

Arn.  Softly! 

Ctes.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Arn.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  ? 

Ctes.  Nay,  never  fear 
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But,  if  you  me  ft  after,  blame  not  me. 

.4m.  Let  ier  but  live  ! 

C<es  The  spirit  of  her  life 

l&  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  Count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things, 
And  this  is  a  new  office  : — 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  einploy'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 
Now  I  desert  not  mine.     Scft '.  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 
I  am  almost  enamor'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

C<es.        I !    But  fear  not.    I'll  not  be  your  rival. 

Arn.  Rival! 

Cos.  I  could  be  one  right  formidable ; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride,  (and  after  all 
'Twas  suck'd  out  by  some  incense,)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again :  for  there's 
The  rub  !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Arn.  Prithee,  peace ! 

Boftly  !  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

Ceea.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Arn.  To  the  palace 

Colonna,  as  I  told  you  ! 

OCRS.  Oh !  I  know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Arn.  Now  onward,  onward !  Gently. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  OLIMPIA. — The  scene  close*. 


PART   III. 
SCENE  I, 

A  Castle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a  wild  but 
imiling  country. — Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  be- 
fore the  Gates. 

CHOBU8. 

1. 

THE  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 

Have  sought  their  home  : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice  ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

2. 

The  spring  is  come  ;  the  violet's  gone, 

The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 

"With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  y  oungest  sk^  of  the  self-same  hue. 


3. 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues 

4. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December— 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours; 
Nor,  mid  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 


Enter 
C<es.  (singing.)  The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle, 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover, 

But  his  armor  is  rusty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty  j 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall  ;  • 

He  drinks  —  but  what's  drinking  f 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking  ! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  Mil 

CHORUS. 
But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood  : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nes* 

Ctes.   Oh  !  shadow  of  glory  ! 
Dim  image  of  war  ! 

But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 
Her  hero  no  star, 

Since  Nimrod  the  founder 
Of  empire  and  chase, 

Who  made  the  woods  wonder 
And  quake  for  their  race. 

When  the  lion  was  young, 
In  the  pride  of  his  might, 

Then  'twas  sport  for  the  str<  ng 
To  embrace  him  in  fight  ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear  'gainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 
At  the  foaming  behemoth  ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  nature, 
And,  like  her,  sublime  ! 

CHORUS. 

But  the  wars  are  over, 
The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 

Have  sought  their  home  : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice  ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice 
[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singint 


A  MYSTERY, 


FOUNDED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  IN   GENESIS,   CHAP.   VI. 


"  Aed  it  euro  to  pui  ....  that  the  KM  of  God  saw  the  daughter!  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  than} 
w*ven  ut  all  which  the/  choee." 


And  woman  wailing  for  hor  demon  lorer." — 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


AMIASA. 
AZAZIEL. 
RAPHAEL  the  Archangel. 

Men.  —  NOAH  and  his  Sons. 

IltAD. 

JAPHET. 

Women.  —  ANAH. 

AHOLIBAMAH 

Qhonts  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.  —  Chorus  of  Mortals. 


PART    I. 

<* 

SCENE  I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount  Ara- 
rat.— Time,  Midnight. 

Enter  ANAH  and  AHOLIBAMAH. 

Anah.  OUK  father  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat : 
How  my  heart  beats ! 

Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Anah  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho.        So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 


Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azzaiel  more  than oh,  too  much ! 

What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impiuu 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  nae . 
This  cannot  be  of  good  ;  and  though  I  >noi»  iiot 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

Anah.  I  should  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.    I  can  not  outlive  him, 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  1  pity  him  : 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  weie  I  the  seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  dau^ht^r 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  A  nah. 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  ph.e  loved  rvtn 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  f.a  rue. 

Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Santiago's  love, 
All  seraph  as  he  is,  I'd  spurn  him 
But  to  our  invocation  !     'Tis  the  ho^r. 

Anah.  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere ! 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 

In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
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Albeit  t?iou  wutchest  with  "  the  seven  "  * 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 

Yet  hear ! 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear  ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thy  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 
Yet,  Seraph  dear ! 

Oh  hear ! 

For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  1  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  foget'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from  o'er- 

flowing 

For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy  :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph  !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 

Delight 

An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 
Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 

The  hour  is  near 

Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite. — 
Appear !  Appear ! 

Seraph ! 

My  owri  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 
\  nd  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Whereso'er 

I  hoi  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Oi  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 

Dispute  with  him 

Who  msde  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering   star,  which   shoots   through   the 

abyss 

Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 

Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not . 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 

Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 

On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  IOTC.     There  is  a  ray 
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In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 

I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 

Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — "  thou  liv'st  for  ever !  ** 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo 
But  thee'and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 

Change  as  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm  ;  we  are 

Of  as  eternal  essence  and  must  war 

With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us  :  with  thee 
I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow  ; 

For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 

And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  !  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  IXM 
through, 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent  coil 

Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend ;  and  prore 

A  mortal's  love 

For  an  immortal.     If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain ! 

Anah.  Sister  !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come  !  he  comes  ! — Azaziel ! 

Aho.  Huta 

To  meet  them !  Oh  !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa' s  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo  !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo  ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-color'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines  !  and  now,  behold  !  it  hath 
Returft'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 

Aho.  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  My  Azaziel , 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  IRA.D  and  JAPHET. 

trad.  Despond  not;  wherefoie  wilt  thou  wander 

thus 

To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  t 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 
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Japh  But  they  sooth  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Rethinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah ! 

Irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas ! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  piide, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn : 
tt  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought  ? 

Irad.  Nor  j'oy  nor  sorrow, 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love :  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies  ? 

Irad.  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah  1 

Irad.  No ;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah  :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  did  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not, 

Oi  thiiik'st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me !  why  ? 

Japh.  For  being  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolor'd  trash, 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  t'aey  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so  ? 

What  would'st  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Sooth  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad  :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot, 
A.nd  I  am  hopeless.  • 

Irad.  But  'tis  dangerous ; 

Btrange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 

terrors. 
[  must  go  with  thee 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

f  fed  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 


Irad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them  :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad : 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

[Exit  I  HAD. 

Japh    (solus. j  Peace!  I  have  sought  it  where  h 

should  be  found, 

In  love — with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace !  what  peace  ?  the  ctlm 
Of  desolation,  fcnd  the  Stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs  j 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.     The  earth's  grown  wicked 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah ! 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mi^htest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements  ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 

While  thine Oh,  God  !  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath  !  for  she  is  pure  amid  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.     My  Anah ! 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not  j 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  JAPH*T 

Enter  NOAH  and  SHEM. 

Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 

Shem.  He  went  forth 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers 

nightly, 

Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there  ?    It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 
And  that  she  doth  not.     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men!  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
[n  such  forbidden  yearnings  !  Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Shem.  Go  not  forward,  father ; 

[  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah — let  us  on. 

Shem    To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  ? 

Nor'    No  j  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  NOAH  and  SHBK 
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III. 


The   Mountains. — A    Cavern,  and   the  Rocks    of 
Caucasus. 

Jnph.  (solus.)  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and 

thou  cave 

Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains, 
Bo  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ;    .      . 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes, 
Ye  l.^ok  eternal !    Yet,  in  a  few  days, 
Pe/haps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters  ;  and  yon  cave, 
Wbich  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world, 
SLa.ll  have  its  depth  search 'd  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  ! 

And  man Oh,  men  !  my  fellow-beings  !  Who 

Shall  weop  above  your  universal  grave, 

Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?     Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  belc  ved,  where  I  despair'd  for  ner  ? 

And  can  it  be  !. — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  "  no  more" 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?    May 

He  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world, 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre, 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !     All  beauteous  world  ! 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights. 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more  ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Bueh  as — Oh  God  !  and  canst  thou [He pauses. 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard,  and  shouts 
of  laughter — afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

l)f  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 
Spirit,  (laughs.)  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Japh.  By  all  that  <;arth  holds  holiest,  speak  ! 
Spirit,  (laughs  )  Ha !  Ha ! 


Japh.  By  the  approaching  de.mge !  by  tr.  e  eartl 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  ope*  all  her  fountains  ! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  Awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  f 

Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  1 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit.  Ha!  Ha!  H» 

[Spirit  vanish*! 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  worl 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ' 
How  the  earth  sleeps  !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  is  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Born  ere  this  dying  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds . 
[  Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.        Rejoice ! 

The  abbhorr'd  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place; 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  hour 

Of  death ! 

Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 

motion, 

Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to-morrow  ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean  ! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot « 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  despair  hath  died 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not  • 
All  shall  be  void, 

Destroy'd ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord  , 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 

Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  nor  of  the  level  plain  ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  iuid  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  (coming  forward.)  My  siiv ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire! 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 

Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste' 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy 

Hence !  haste ! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 

Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  plaoa, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
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Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ; 
Spirit.  So*h  of  the  saved  ! 

VVhen  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Khali  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ! — No  ! 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  wo — 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
The  sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favor'd  father, 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 

Mine 

Hateth  thine, 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 

But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Bather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch  !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more, 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one  ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son  ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavet  tt. 

Rejoice ! 

No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 

With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

„    The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 

Is  vice ; 

We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'd, 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Of  all  in  chaos  ;  until  they, 

The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 

Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 

In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where. 

The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother ; 

Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were, 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky  : 

While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 
To  ger  erate  new  nations  for  his  use  ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 


When  the  hot  sun  hath  baited  the  reeling  soil 

Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  time 
New  beings — years — diseases — sorrow— crime  — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until 

Japh.  (interrupting  them.)  The  eternal  will 

Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 

Unto  himself  sill  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings 

Abolish  hell ! 

And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 
Spirits.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondroui 

spell  ? 
Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh  ;  first  in  pain, 

And  the"  in  glory. 

Spirits.     Meantime,  still  struggle  in  the  mortal 
chain, 

Till  earth  wax  hoary  ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men  ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes, %nd  oldest  ill, 
Shall  be  among  your  race  in  different  forms ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giant's  graves.* 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 

Hark  !  hark  !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken. 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  blind, 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
The   mustering   thunders    of   the   threatening 

sphere ; 

Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  LJgb 

Yet  undisplay'd, 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl !  howl !  oh  Earth  ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth  ; 
Tremble,  ye  mountains  !  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs  ;  and  shblls, 

The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wingt, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save : — 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  spac* 

brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  t 


•  "  And  there  were  gianU  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  an  J  after  • 
«n  which  were  ot  old  men  of  renown."—  Gmttit. 
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Brethren,  rejoice ! 
\nd  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  die, 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 

Exempt  for  future  sorrow's  sake  from  deatfc. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 

None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters ; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  ia  decreed, 
All  die ! 

And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 
But  still  rejoice  ! 
We  fell ! 
They  fall ! 
So  perish  all 

These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[The  Spirits  disapjwar,  soaring  upwards. 

Japh.  (solus. )  God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny 

of  earth  ; 

My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves  ; 
The  scroll*  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen  ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
Than   their  last   cries   shall   shake   the   Almighty 

purpose, 

Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air  ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture  ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine  !  "  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  : 
Their  matims  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing  !  and  day  will  break !   Both  near 
So  near  the  awful  close !     For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day, 
Aftsr  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows,— 
Ay,  day  will  rise  ;  but  upon  what  ? — a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day  ;  and  which  renew'd,  makes  time 
Nothing  !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void  :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 
What  have  we  here  r     Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 
No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 


•  The  book  of  Enoch,  praerrad  by  the  Ethiopian!,  ii  laid  by  than  lo  be 
•own*  .Ux.  flood. 


I  cannot  trace  their  features  ;  but  their  forms, 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist  I 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

Infernal  immortality  pour'd  forth 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

Welcome  as  Eden.     It  may  be  they  come 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd — They  come  I 

Anah  !  oh,  God  !  and  with  her 

Enter  SAMIASA,  AZAZIEL,  ANAH,   and 
AHOHBAMAH. 

Anah.  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A  son  of  Adam : 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earthhorn  here, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel !  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  should'st  be  on  high  ? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget'st  thou,  that  a 

part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ! 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth. 
Which  is  condemn'd  ;  nay  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.     Anah  !  Anah  !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved . 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  houi« 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee  :  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  mor» 

Will  pardon,  do  so  !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better  ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate'er  thy  gifts, 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong*? 

Japh.  Wrong !  the    greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but 

thou 

Say'stwell,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  notj 
Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah  !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often  !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza.  From  what  f 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels !  angels  !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  mtut 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or  at  ths  least 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow !  I  ne'er  thought  tiL  txw 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 

them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Aho.  So  be  it  I 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shiink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister !  sister !  speak  not 
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Thus. 

A«a.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anak  Yes,  for  thee  : 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then  !  for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me  !     That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too,  for  unions  like  to  these, 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.     We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die :  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest :  But  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  !  he*  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us  !  and  those  who  are  with  us  ! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I  - 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear  ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  beer  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.     Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption  !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain  !  who  was  begotten 
In  paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  ! 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's  ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah  !  let  me  call  thee  mine,* 
Albeit  thou  art  not :  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.     My  Anah  ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stern  Cainites,  save  in  beauty, 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Aho,  (interrupting  him.)  And  wouldst  thou  have 

her  like  our  father's  foe 

In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought, 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  ! — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah  ;  thou  makest  strife. 

Japh.  Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so  ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth  ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well :  his  God  hath  judged 

him,  and 

I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Ahc.  He  was  our  father's  father : 

The  eldest  born  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest, 
&nd  most  enduring  : — Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  ?    Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 


Their  courage,  strength,  and  length,  of  days — — 

Japh.  They  are  number'd 

Aho.  Be  it  so  !  but  while  ye*  their  hours  endure. 
I  glory  in  my  brethern  and  oui  fathers. 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah  !  and  thou  ? 

Anah.  Whate'er  our  God  decrees 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obey, 
And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  this  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance,  (if  such  should  be,) 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.     My  sister  !  oh,  my  sister  ! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past—- 
Thy love — my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  sf  aa 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?     Aholibamah  . 
Oh  !  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it ; 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What !  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's 

ark, 

The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 
Shaken  my  sister  ?    Are  we  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  ?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  phantasies  engender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.     Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earthf 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 
Who  shall  do  this  ? 

Japh.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word  ? 

Japh.  Th<  universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it.     Ah  !  smilest  thou  still  in  scorn  I 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs  ;  if  they  attest  it  not, 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God  ! 

Aho.  I  hsve  ever  hail'd  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  !  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  ?  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  'Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  NOAH  and  SHEM. 

Noah.  Japhet!  What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom. 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek  , 

To  save  an  earthborn  being  ;  and  behold, 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain  ;  the  sons  of  heaven, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

Aza.  Patriarch ' 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion ! 

Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 

Sam.  Was    not  man    made  in  high  Jehovahl 
image  ? 
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Did  Ocd  not  love  what  he  had  made  ?    And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  ? 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
His  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing, 
Even  on  the  very  eve  if  perishing,  world, 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What !  though  it  were  to  save  ? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn  d. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Cor  demn'd. 

Japh.        Oh  father  !  say  it  not. 

Noah.  Son  !  son ! 

tf  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  fgrget 
That  they  exist ;  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 

Japh.        Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them  ! 

Noah.  Thou  shoitldst  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt 

not ;  he 
Who  can  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  my- 
self 

And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almightiness.  And  lo  !  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears  ! 

Enter  RAPHAEL  the  Archangel. 
Raph.  Spirits ! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 

What  do  ye  here  ? 
ts  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 

Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 

Return ! 
Adore  and  burn 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  "  seven 

Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 

How  long  hath  this  been  law, 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Earth  !  which  oft  saw 
It  hovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  ' 
The  world  he  loved,  had  made 
For  love  ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
It'it  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions, 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions  ; 
And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 

And  when  fore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 
Raph.  Had  Samiaaa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 

Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  '•heir  Maker's  breath  of  me: 


But  ignorance  must  ever  be 

A  part  of  sin  ; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within  ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stayed, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid ; 
But  ye  are  pardon 'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.     Hence !  away  !  away  1 

Or  stay, 

And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay  ' 
Aza.  And  thou  !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 

In  the  decree 

To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 

In  being  here  ? 

Raph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do  :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space  ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.     True,  earth  must  dfc 
Her  race,  return'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits  ;  but  oh  !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy  d, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 
In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  long  worship  dared  endure 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure  ! 
Seraphs  !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ! 
Long  have  I  warr'd. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him — beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven  . 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  powei 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's  !     Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious  :  but,  oh  ye ! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warn'd !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice  • 
He  hath  not  tempted  you  ;  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt  -. 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice, 
And  ye  to  woman's — beautiful  she  is, 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust;  but  she  will  dr*i» 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law 
Yet,  yet,  oh  flj  ! 
Ye  cannot  die ;        . 
But  they 

Shall  pass  away, ,  \ 

Wnile  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky ; 

For  perishable  clay, 
\V  ..ose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering  !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs- 
Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  care* 
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A.nd  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshortened  by  God's  wrath 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Ah*.  Let  them  fly! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 

While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 

It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 

Sister !  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs  !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 

Our  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 

Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey  ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 

An  hour  beyond  his  will, 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 

Fly! 

And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
1'hink  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa ! 

And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep. — 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  deep  ! 
Anah.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 

Azaziel  ? 
Oh,  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true ! 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  biow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new ; 
But  yet  depart ! 

Ah!   why? 

Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly  ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief ;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 

To  one  of  Adam's  race  ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow  ;  not  to  us  alone, 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurl'd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world  : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No— 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  we 
For  me.     Away  !  nor  weep  ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
May'st  suffer  more  not  weeping :  then  forget 


Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strahgling  deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly  !  fly  ! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh.  Oh  say  not  so  ! 

Father  !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou ! 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  ! 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong  ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint : 
Would'st  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 

Such  would  it  be, 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.     Be  a  man  ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Japh.  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone, 
And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com 

mand? 

Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest  ? 
Oh  God  !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Yet  while  'tis  time ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall : 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  wave« 

And  the  tremendous  rain, 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  tkett 

graves, 

Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah.  Silence,  vain  boy  !  each  word  of  thine's  * 

crime. 

Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
Raph.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion : 

Ye! 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be ;  . 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.  Say'st  thou  ? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amfffl 

Raph.  Again ! 

Then  from  this,  hour, 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  from  your  God. 

Farewell ! 

Japh.  Alas  !  where  shall  they  dwell  i 

lark,  hark  !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom . 
Sarth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Noah.  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 

Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  br»TO. 
oon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  then,  no  more ! 
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japh.  The  snn  !  the  sun  ! 

tie  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone ; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 

His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone 

The  ulouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-color'd  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to  break 

Noah.  And  lo  !  yon  flash  of  light, 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  ! 

It  cometh  !  hence,  away  ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uprears 

Its  safe  and  reckless  sides. 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay  ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  ! 
Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such !  Be- 
gone ! 

Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them ! 

How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  ! 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  . 
Noah.  Blasphemer !    darest  thou    murmur  even 

now? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father!   smooth  thy 

brow: 

Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 
But  be,  when  passion  passeth ,  good  as  thou, 
Nor  perish  like  heaven's  children  with  man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The    tempest    cometh;   heaven  and  earth 

unite 

For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 

Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee  ;  we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot ; 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 
Anah.  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 

birth, 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods !    when  ye  are 

not, 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Aza.  Thy  spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  cannot  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  flrst-born  out  of  Paradise, 
Stul  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Aza.  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 
Rapk.    The    moment  cometh    to   approve   thy 

strength ; 

And  learn  at  length 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 


Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge 
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Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God '  oh  God  i 
What  have  we  done  ?  Yet  spare  ! 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  pray'r . 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 
To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men  ; 
And  the  birds  scream  *heir  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  w'thdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  ! 
Hear  not  man  only  but  all  nature  plead ! 
Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  !  ye  wretched  sons  ol 

clay 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.     'Tis  decreed  ! 

[Exit  RAPHAEL 
Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 

Prey, 

While  others  fix'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
N'o  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament, 
Sor  spangled  stars  be  glorious  :  Death  hath  risen; 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

Aza.  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-founded  orison. 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 
Do  turn  it  into  what  it  was  :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
!ts  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements  !     Heed  not  their  din  ! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Sthereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
?hese  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the.  only  skies. 

[AZAZIEL  and  SAMIASA  fly  off  and  disappear 

with  ANAH  and  AHOLIBAMAH. 
Japh.  They  are  gone !  They  have  disappear'd  amid 

the  roar 

)f  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

>h  son  of  Noah  !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all— all  behind  f 
While  safe  amid  the  elemental  strife, 
'hou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 
A  mother,  (offering  her  infant  to  JAPHBT.)    Ok 

let  this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  wo, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  born  ? 
What  hath  he  done—- 
My unwean'd  son— 
o  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
Hiat  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
hould  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 

.nd  roll  the  waters  o  er  his  placid  breath  ? 
ave  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
r  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 
hee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd ! 
Japh.   Peace !   'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  fcf 
prayer  I 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! !  1 
\nd  where 
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Shall  prayer  ascend, 
WTien  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst, 

And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  ? 

Accurst 

Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  we  must  expire : 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be 

bent 

Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 
To  make  a  world  for  torture. — Lo !  they  come, 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature  dumb ! 

The  forest's  trees,  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  overtopt, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopt, 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas, 
And  shut  our  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly  !  and  take  thine  ease, 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days  : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ! 
A  Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 

And  ttough  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 
Yet,  as  hit  word, 
Be  the  decree  adored  ! 
He  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 
and  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut, 
Not  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord 


For  what  is  past, 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his, 
From  first  to  last- 
Time — space — eternity — life — death— 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unkncW», 
He  made,  and  can  unmake  ; 

And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No  ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith, 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high  ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 
Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  ! 
Our  valley  is  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  bird* 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  morn, 

I  turn'd  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall  ;— 

And  now  they  are  not ! — 
Why  was  I  born  ? 

Japh.         To  die !  in  youth  to  die  ; 
And  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb, 

Which  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ? 

[The. waters  rise;  Men  fy  in  every  direction, 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves  ;  the  Chorut 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up  tht 
mountains :  Japhet  remains  upon  a  roc/*,  uhilt 
the  Ark  .floats  toward*  him  in  the  distance- 
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PREFACE. 

THB  following  scenes  are  entitled  "  a  Mystery," 
En  conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to 
dramas  upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled 
"  Mysteries,  or  Moralities."  The  author  has  by  no 
means  taken  the  same  liberties  with  his  subject 
which  were  common  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
any  reader  curious  enough  to  refer  to  those  very 
profane  productions,  whether  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  language  adapted  to  his  characters ; 
and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  taken  from 
actual  Scripture,  he  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm  would  permit.  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does 
not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by 
"  the  Serpent;  "  and  that  only  because  he  was  "  the 
most  subtile  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field."  What- 
ever interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers 
may  have  put  upon  this,  I  must  take  the  words  as  I 
find  them,  and  reply  with  Bishop  "Watson  upon 
similar  occasions,  when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to 
him,  as  Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
"  Behold  the  Book  !  " — holding  up  the  Scripture. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  my  present  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
no  reference  can  be  here  made  without  anachron- 
ism. With  the  poems  upon  similar  topics  I  have 
not  been  recently  familiar.  Since  I  was  twenty  I 
bave  never  read  Milton;  b'lt  I  had  read  him  so 
frequently  before,  that  this  may  make  little  differ- 


ence. Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel "  1  have  nevei 
read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aterdeon. 
The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight; 
but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that  Cain'8 
wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel's  Thirza :  in  the 
following  pages  I  have  called  them  "  Adah "  and 
"  Zillah,"  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur  in 
Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lamech's  wives ;  those 
of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject  may  hav«n 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing, 
and  care  as  little. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor 
indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  "  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation  ;  "  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  no  better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  have  there- 
fore supposed  it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any 
perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual 
politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  ser- 
pentine capacity. 

Note. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  authot 
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has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of 
Citvier,  that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several 
times  before  the  creation  of  man.  This  specula- 
tion, derived  from  the  different  strata  and  the  bones 
of  enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  in  them, 
is  not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  rather 
eonfirms  it ;  as  no  human  bones  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  those  strata,  although  those  of  many 
Known  animals  are  found  near  the  remains  of  the 
tmnnown.  The  assertion  of  Lucifer,  that  the  pre- 
adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational  beings 
much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  proportion- 
ably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  &c.,  &c.,  is,  of 
course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make  out 
his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  "  Tramelogedia  " 
of  Alfieri,  called  "  Abele." — I  have  never  read  that 
ttor  any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
writer,  except  his  Bife. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Men. — ADAM. 
CAIN. 

ABEL. 

Spirit*. — ANGEL  OP  THE  LORD. 
LUCIFER. 

Women. — EYE. 
ADAH. 

ZlLLAH. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
'Hie  Land  without  Paradise. — Time,  Sunrise. 

A  JAM,  EVE,  CAIN,  ABEL,  ADAH,  ZILLAH,  offering 
a  Sacrifice. 

Adam.  GOD,  the  Eternal !  Infinite !  all-wise ! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Eve.  God !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
t*art  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

Abel.  God  !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean— air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day- 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail !  all  hail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal !  Parent  of  all  things  ! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  low  thee  and  them : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

Zillah,  Oh,  God !  who  loving,  making,  blessing 

all, 

Jet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in, 
A.nd  drive  :ny  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil : — Hail !  all  hail ! 


Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  whereftne   an 
thou  silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray. 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray  d  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I  trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still 

Cain.  'Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cain.  I  have  nought  to  ask. 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for ' 

Cain.  No 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Eve.  Alas 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,    God  !    why    didst    thou    plant    the    tree    of 
knowledge ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore    plucked  ye  not  the    tret 

of  life  ? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh !  my  son 

Blaspheme  not :  these  are  serpent's  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  f 

The  snake  spoke  truth :  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge . 
It  was  the  tree  of  life  :  knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Eve.  My  boy  !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth  :  let  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  in  thine.     I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.     Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son. 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil—not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  ns  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labor. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  f Exeunt  ADAM  and  EVB 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brothel  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thj 

brow, 

Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah;  no; 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass  : 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind, 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
I'll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  yon  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  ABEL,  ZILLAH,  and  ADA*. 

Cain.  (solu».)  And  this  is 

Life ! — Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ?— becauM 


CAIN. 


My  fathet  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 

What  had  I  done  in  this  ? — I  was  unborn, 

I  sought  not  to  be  born  ;  nor  love  the  state 

To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.     Why  did  he 

Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 

Yielding,  why  suffer  ?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 

The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 

If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew 

The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?     They  have  but 

One  answer  to  all  questions,  "  'twas  his  will, 

And  he  is  good."     How  know  I  that  ?    Because 

He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 

I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence  :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  they,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be. :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.     And  is  it 

Bo  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  LUCIFER. 

Lucifer.      Mortal ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Gain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Uf  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

Jfou  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cam.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd  :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death  ! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  I  live, 

But  live  to  die  :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A.  loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
[nstinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 
A  no  ?o  I  live.     Would  I  had  never  lived  ! 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,   and  must  live   for   ever  : 

think  not 

The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now 

Cam.  No  less    and  why 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  y»  ? 

Lucifer  Are  everlasting, 
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Cain. 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  No  ;  art  thou  I 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  ?    Lsok  on  me ! 

Lucifer.  Pooi  clay ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  !  Thou ! 

Cain.  I  am  : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  wha< 
art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  tiiee, 

and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ah  i 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god  ;  and 

Lucifer.  I  arr  ncne, 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.     He  conquer'd ;  let  him  reign  ' 

Cain.  WIo  ? 

Lucifer.     Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heavea  A, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say — what  they  must  sing  an«sa; 

on  pain 

Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  it 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made, 
As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe- 
But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake  : 
We  are  immortal ! — nay,  he'd  have  us  so, 
That  he  may  torture : — let  him  !  He  is  great. 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict !  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?    But  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
reatijjg  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burdensome  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude ! 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ! 
Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on, 
And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize  ; 
And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 
[nnumerable,  more  endurable, 
By  the  unbounded  sympathy,  of  all — 
With  all !  but  He  !  so  wretched  in  his  height, 
So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 
reate,  and  re-create 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  ivOg 

have  swum 

[n  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Df  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 

uarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim, 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me:  I  feel  the  weight. 
Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought ;  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 

ould  master  all  things  : — but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down  ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
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Which  mzwde  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse  ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat. 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
^han  the  birds'  matins  ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me  :  never  till 
N  ow  met  I  aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 
"Ms  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine 

own  soul 

For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

Cain.  Ah  !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth  :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?  Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?  I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gt>ds,  as  we."     Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 

heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  the  demon  ?     He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ? 

Poor  clay !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Lucifer.  Whc 

Baith  that  ?     It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  was  the  snake — 
No  more ;  and  yet  not  less  than  (hose  he  tempted, 
]  n  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wisdom, 
Slince  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Thii;k'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 


That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  Uit  "o  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity  ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  trutt ,  must  speak  it.     Thy 

Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them,  r  WLfc 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'tti 

not, 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

•  Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

juucifer.  Dar'st  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  He  has  not  y«* 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named  ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  heai 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has   no   shape ;    but  will  absorb  afi 

things 
That  tear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being  :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker — call  hnn 

Which  name  thou  wilt :  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I 

heard 

Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  checker' d 
By  the  far-flashing  ef  the  cherub's  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  ;  fi>» 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  c&aet* 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die  . 

Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long   outlive  both   taint 
and  thee. 

Cain.  I'm  glad  of  that ;  I  would  not  have  them  diet 
They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death  ?     I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  ;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass ;  'tis  denounced  apainst  us. 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill— 
What  ill  ? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth 

Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death 
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I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grov'ling  wish, 

Less  tnan  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.        He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is, 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing ; 

see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  nought  in  common  with 

him ! 

Nor  would  :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart :  but  I  am  great  ;— 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  among  the  first. 

Cain.  I  never 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  :— 
Why  should  I  bow  to  t^ee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 

To  him  ? 

Cain.  Have  I  not  said  it ! — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me  : 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less 

Thou  art  my  worshipper ;  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou'lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain                             But  I  must  retire 
To  tilfthe  earth — for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer.  '"What ! 

Cam.  To  cull  some  first-fruits, 

Lafdfer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer.  Saidst  thou  not 

/hou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

Cain.                                                              Yes — 
But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  wrought  upon  me  ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Gain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb  ;  and 
Bhe  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  Tvsep,  \  would  methinks, 


Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  .  Then  follow  n*e . 

Cain.  I  will. 

Enter  ADAH. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labor'd  not 
This  morn  ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task  :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe  and  glowing  as  the  light  whi.h  ripens ; 
Come  away. 

Cain.  See'st  thou  not  i 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many  :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — he  is  welcome.  % 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cain,  (to  Lucifer.)  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay ! 

Adah.  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  liks 

A  god. 

Adah    So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucij'er.  Thou  errest,  Adah ! — was  not  the  tree 

that 
Of  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  was  knowledge — BO  he 

lied  not : 

And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth  5 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather'd 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness : 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  cometh  not.    Cain  !  walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

Adah.  I  do.     Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yei 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What ! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  hei  brother  Enoch  r 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milh 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ?  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 
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Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  aot  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 

Bin  in  itself?     Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves ;  and 

higher 

Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  tiie  STI  ooth  agonies  of  adulation 
IE  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers 
T .  that  which  is  omnipotent    because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden? 

Adah.  Fiend !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty  ;  thou  art 

fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

L'icifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother  :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother !  thou 

Has*  p^ick'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Tha  a  to  thyself ;  thou  at  the  least  hast  past 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits  ; 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me  ;  I  cannot  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him  ;  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer : — Cain — Cain — save  me  from  him ! 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?    This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  God's  :  I  have  beheld 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs  :  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 

The  archangels. 

Lucifer.         And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said, 

/  he  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not. 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 

love, 

What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance  : 
11iat  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  yonr  sire  hath  chosen  already  : 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah-  Oh,  Cain !  choose  love. 


Cain.    For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not-— ii  wku 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents . 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from 

the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had 

been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister  . 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour !     They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  scif  net 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 

Begot  me — thee< — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages  ! — and  I  must  be  sire  of  such  things 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the   unknown !  Methinks    the    tree  ol 

knowledge 

Hath  not  fulfill' d  its  promise  : — if  they  sinn'd, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  thai 

are 

Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  dlfeath. 
What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy  then  alone — 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy  ;  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldst  aw 

Alone,  thou  say'st  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone !  Oh,  my  God 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parent*. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone,  and  is  he  h&p 
Lonely  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so  ;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy. 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy  ? 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh 

Eden; 

Or  of  his  first-born  son ;  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas  !  no  !  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
( Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
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Maker  r  f  life,  and  liviag  things ;  it  is 
His  score  t,  and  he  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  rssist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say  :  but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star  ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.        And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible  ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

.  Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  his  works. 

Lucifer.  'But  in  his  being  ? 

Adah.  No- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image  ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ;   but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wori'derful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy :  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Lucifer.  Alas  !  those  tears ! 

cJouldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed— 

Adah.  By  me  ? 

Lucifer.  By  all. 

4dah.  What  all  ? 

Lucifer.  '  The  million  millions— 

The  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O  Cain  ! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither  ? 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

Cam.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he 

In  sooth  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stwtch  an  hour  into  eternity: 
34 


We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  on  with  me 

Adah.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman  !  h»  alon« 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  ONE) — shall  come  bacA  t» 

thee 

To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this  :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I 

dwell  ?  Where  are 

Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time- 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  witu 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both-- 
These  are  my  realms  !  So  that  I  do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
His.     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
Could  I  stand  here  ?    His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah.         So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer.  Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me . 

Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

[Exeunt  LUCIFEK  and  CAIV 

Adah   (follows,  exclaiming)  Cain !  my   brother 
Cain! 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Abyss  of  Space. 

Cam.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fea* 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.    Believe — and    sink    not !     doubt— «U 

perish !  thus 

Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels  ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  eenstK. 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deen 
Evil  or  good  what  'Is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  wovlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced,  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters  ;  "  and  the  man  shall  wal» 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     7  will  not  say, 
Believe  in  me,  as^a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  night,  and  I  will  show 
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What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?     Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.          How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us  ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.                    But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry-  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat, 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy 

Cain.  Spirit!  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.     But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said,  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 
Here  let  me  die  :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Bpake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.     I  am  angelic  :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  iaferior  still  to  my  desires 


And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  "What  are  they,  which  d*ell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dwells* 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  1  seem  tha.,  which  I  am  : 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  mast  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee.     . 

Cain.  H<w  t 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortat ' 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sons  will  try.    But  now. 

behold ; 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether  !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  !  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eder  > 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  Gods  !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are  !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be !  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die,)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  !  My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is  ; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  back  to  thine 
earth ! 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?  I  see  nothing  save  a  maas 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That,  yonder! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  BO  • 

Why  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds, 
Each  bright  and   sparkling — what  dost   thinii  ol 
them  ? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain.  Show  me, 

Lucifer  Dar'st  thou  behold  ? 

Cain.  How  know  I  wh»l 
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1  dare  6ehold  ?  as  yet,  them  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  farther. 

'Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Cam.  Why,  what  are  things  ?  . 

Lucifer.  Both  partly  :  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  The  things  1  see. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

Safe  nearest  it  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 
Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which 

have  died, 
4e  I  Lave  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  so. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  !  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain.  Oh !  how  we  cleave  the  blue !    The  stars 

fade  from  us ! 

The  earth  !  where  is  my  earth  ?  let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it : 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust ; 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee  ! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  WL.at !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 

thou 

Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou  ;  and  mighter  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise  ;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit !  What  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast, 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be. 

Cain.  And  men  ? 

L  ucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Gain.  Ay  !  and  serpents  tno  ? 

L-ucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them  ? 

must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

C  ain.  How  the  lights  recede  ! 

Where  fly  we  ? 

Lucifer,  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

A.  e  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are 
gone ! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest. 

Cain.  'Tis  a  fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  motm,  no  lights  innumerable ; 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  d»«ary  twilight,  yet  I  see 


Huge  dusky  masses  ;  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Secm'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shape* 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains  ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  tooJ 
Like  them  the  featurea  of  fair  earth  : — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death  and  dead  things  ? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 
Atd  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  i 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Cain.  'Tis  darkness 

Lucifer.  Arifl  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapors  roll 

Apart — what's  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  I 

Lucifer.  Return  !  be  sure :  how  else  should  (teatfe 

be  peopled  ? 

Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us 

Lucifer.  Advance  ! 

Cain.  And  thou ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  D  t  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On  !  on ' 
[They  disappear  through  the  cloud* 


SCENE  II. 
Hades. 

Enter  Lt  CIFEK  and  CAIN. 

Cain.  How   silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 

worlds ! 

For  tney  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven 
Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  J>eheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 
Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  uua  th. — Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God !  I  dare  not  think  on't !     Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  ! 
Or  the  dull  muss  of  life,  that  being  life 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it- 
Even  for  ihe  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Post  thou  curse  thy  fatner  i 
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Cain.  Cursed  ne  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
I  o  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say'st  well  • 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
Hut  for  thy  sons  and  brother  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother !     What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Borne  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
MigLty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 
F«ive  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Caw.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer,  What  ?  hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  'tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.  . 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  wil.  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day  ! 

Lucifer.  Yes,  happy  !  when  unfolded 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animr  ted  for  this  only ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I 

see 

Floating  around  me  ? — they  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which, 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape,  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — bu..  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  •  And  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they  ? 

L,ucifer.  Living  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  ere  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  tLy  son ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 


By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me !  and  did  fA«y  perish  ? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade 
from  thine. 

Cain.  But  was  mine  theirs  ? 

Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now, 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells 

Cain.  But  how  ? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world  :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.— • 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.  'Tis  awful' 

Lucifer.  And  true.   Behold  these  phantoms  !  they 

were  once 
Material  as  thou  art. 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them  ? 

Lucifer.     Let  he  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death  ;  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task — I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No :  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  ? 

Cain.  For  ever !  since 

[  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
[  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

Lucifer.  It  cannot  be  :  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  see'st  have 

pass'd — 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter' d 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer.  By  mine  !  but,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
WTiere  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaze  on ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 

come. 

Cain.     And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne'er  repasi 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever—- 

So changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
3e  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
)f  its  new  scarcely  harden'  1  surface— 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was  I 
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Cam.  And  is. 

tt  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
[  Jeel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy' world  is,  thou  see'st, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror  :  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches—what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  ? 

Lucifer.        No ;  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
Twould  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  war  f 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with   all 

things, 

And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness  ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  fobidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals—- 

Did they  too  eat  'of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 

you, 

As  you  for  him. — You  .would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?     Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas  !  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  know- 
ledge ! 

It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still  but  what  knows  man  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads   to   the  highest 

knowledge ; 

And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science ;  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain  These  dim  realms  ! 

1  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  Bat  not  what  was  beyond  its, 

Cain.  •  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A.  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own— 
A.r.d  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 


Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  oa  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue 
What  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.      There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world  ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  habitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  a»id  vasly 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on— 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  otnw 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beueld  him  I 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind,  (at  least  so  call'fl  ' 
But  iwsver  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No :  'twas  my  mothei 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man  !    whene'  er  thy  wife,  or  thj 

sons  wives, 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late:   there  is  no 

more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are    some  things   still  which  woman   may  temp 

man  to, 

And  man  tempt  woman : — let  thy  sons  look  to  it  I 
My  council  is  a  kind  one ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense :  'tis  true, 
'Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  !•— 

Thy  world  and  thou  art  still  too  young !    Thai 

think  est 

Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy :  is  it 
Not  so  ? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  but  for  pun, 
[  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man  I 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 
Df  sorrow — and  thou  sufFerest,  are  both  Eden 
[n  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be  ;  and  that  state  again, 
[n  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  tny  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating, 
[n  generations  like  to  dust,  (which  they 
[n  fact  but  add  to,)  shall  endure  and  do. — 
S'ow  let  us  back  to  earth  1 
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Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  them 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  TOE  :  as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  d*one  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.     No : 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.    And  who   and  what  doth   not  ?     Who 

covets  evil 

For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothing !  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
Distant  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they 
When  nearer  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Lucifer.    Approach    the    things    of    earth    most 

beautiful, 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

"Hie  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Ivcifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion — what  is 

that 

Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears,  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softlj  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds-  — 
The    forest    shade — the    green    bough — the    bird's 

voice — 

The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face  :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  frail  as  fair  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Cm  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist  ? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  ? 
Ev'n  he  who  made  us.  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  !  To  produce  destruction 
^an  a  irely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 


And  yet  my  sire  says  he's  omnipotent. 

Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good  ?  I  ask'd 

This  question  of  my  father  :  and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 

Its  deadly  opposite.     I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 

Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam ; 

My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 

The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 

Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 

The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 

Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son  !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good ! 

Lucifer.          What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father  :  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain.  Dost  though  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says :  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  J 

love 

Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows  !  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter  ? 

Cain.    But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like 
thyself  ? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye  ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  he-beautiful  ?  how  can  that  be  t 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hithtrt* 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair.  . 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  awav 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer  And  thy  brother- 
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Bits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cam.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucif.tr.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly ! 

Lucifer,  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 

And  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  Tin  it 

Lucifer.  And  his  father's. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

lo  me  ?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord 
A-nd  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they  !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere 
now. 

Cain.  And  if 

.  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that (he 

pauses  as  agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world ;  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me 

those 

Mighty  Pre- Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck  ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  stary  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  tho  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my   sire    brought    us — Death;    thou    hast 

shown  me  much — 

But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradise— or  thine : 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.        Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things  ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long   ceased  to   breathe  our  breath,  have   theirs, 

thou  say'st ; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Luf-ifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  ?     Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel'e  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain  ;  but  were  it  not  si, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  fall  out  ?    ~ 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
J«ning  and  turning  space  to  misery—- 


For what  ? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  je  not  ell  me  th  t 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen, 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  bou*dless  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then  ? — is  them 

not 
Enough  ? — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou!  foi 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?  /  made  ye 

not: 
Ye  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  u» 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  ,  I  could  show  then 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore. 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  t"> 

gather 

The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries  !  the  two  Principle* 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  throne*  ' 
Dust !  limit  thy  ambition  ;  for  to  ^ee 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them ! 

Lucifer.  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  ? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  thing* 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself  ? 

Cain.  Alas !  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  knowmortal  nature's  nothingneu 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and  * 

'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  proud. 
Hast  a  superior. 

Lucifer.  No !  By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and*the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him— No  I 
I  have  a  victor — true ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me; 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space. 
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And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I  dispute  !  And  world  by  world, 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd  I 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 

Evil;  but  what  will  be  the  rood  he  gives  ? 

Were  I  the  victor,  his  works  would  be  deem'd 

The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 

And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 

To  you  already  in  your  little  world  ? 

Cain.  But  few ;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 

W  ith  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Df  his  celestial  boons  to  ye  and  yours, 
Svil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him  ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him,  do  not  name  it  mine, 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  font :  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given— 
Your  reason : — let  it  not  be  oversway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  yju  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  Toward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails ; 
Bo  shall  your  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

[They  disappear. 


ACT  III. 

• 

SCENE  I. 
The  Earth,  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  1. 

Enter  CAIN  and  ADAH. 

Adah.  Hush  !  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I  will !  but  wherefore  ? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress  !  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[  They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

A  iah.  And  his  lips,  too, 

rlow  beautifully  parted  !  No  ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
Pis  closed. 

rvmi.  You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 


My  heart  till  then.    He  smiles,  and  sleep* ! — Sleep  OB 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young  :  sleep  on,  and  smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluck 'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked !  Must  the  time 

'ome  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ?  But  now  sleep  on 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.    He  must  dream— 
Of  what  ?  Of  Paradise  !— Ay  !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy  !  'Tis  but  a  dream , 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  ! 

Adah.  Dear  Cain !  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  out 

son 

Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  f 

Cain.  Yes— death,  too,  is  among  the  debts  TT« 
owe  her. 

Adah.   Cain !    that  proud  spirit,   who  withdrew 

thee  hence, 

Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
"Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge  ;  but  I  see 

hy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon ! 

Adah.  'Tis  scarce!) 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed  :  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and 

seen 

Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings  ;  skirr'd  extinguish'd  worlds ; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing  ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No  :  he  contents  hbn 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  after  nattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'ut— 


CAIN. 
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Kven  for  our  parents'  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  ? 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 

thought 

Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live  ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life, 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 

one  day 
May  nol  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  we  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas  !    thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :    thy 

words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he  that  7  would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  .whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice  :  /  have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits ; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the 

sun, 

According  to  the  curse  : — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  at  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?  For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?  If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  DP  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well  pleased  with  pain  ?  For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed  ? 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
The  Kerms  of  an  eternal  misery 
'  To  myriads  is  within  him !  better  twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child !  thy  child  !  Oh  Cain ! 

Cain.  Fear  not!   for  aH  the  stars,  and  all  the 

power 

Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
VI  ith  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 


Cain.  1  said 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath  ;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so!  Where  werp  then  th» 

joys, 

The  mothers  joys  of  watching,  nourishing 
And  loving  him  ?  Soft !  he  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch  1 
[She  goes  to  the  child 

Oh  Cain  !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me,  how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  ;  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other  ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.     Love  us,  then,  my  Cain ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arm*, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thijie, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain  » 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !  Bless  him,  Cain  I 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  the*,  boy 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse  ! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt ; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  come* 

Cain.  Thv  brother  Abel. 

Enter  ABEL. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain !  My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail ! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells   me   that   thou  hast  bees 

wandering 

In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Be}  ond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 

Cain.  No. 

A  bel.       Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  b* 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Ct'.in.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

Abul.   Term  him  !  your  words  are  strange,  to-day 

my  brother. 

My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  iny  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  ! 

[Exit  ADAH  with  her  child 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space—- 
The innumerable  worlds  that  werp  Rnd  are- 
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A  whiilwmd  if  such  overwhelming  things, 

Buns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 

spheres 

Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse :  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel.   Thine  eyes   are    flashing  with    unnatural 

light— 

Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound — 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abel-    Not   till   we  have    pray'd    and    sacrificed 
together. 

Cain.  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that, 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am : 
Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone— 
At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If  as  my  elder  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  mort  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  laboring  in 
Some  strong  delusion  ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Calm  !  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.    My  Abel,  leave  me  ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither ;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so — well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.          Choose  thou ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare     . 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abel.  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof— 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  E3  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
5  ield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

[He  gathers  fruits. 

Peb-sld  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 
[They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a  flame 
upon  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I  am  new  to  this  ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel,  (kneeling.)  Oh  God ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  childrer  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thj  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 


The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  \s  to 

Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes : — Sole  Lord  of  light 

Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity ; 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 

Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 

Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfilled— 

Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 

First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering. 

In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 

Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 

The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 

The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  owe 

Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honor 

Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore . 

Cain,  (standing  erect  during  this  speech.)  Spirit . 

whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  !  and  God  in  heaven ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works  I—- 
If thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them  !  If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altar*. 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them  ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 
If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 

smokes 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  nhed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 
I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours  !     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favor, 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 
He  is — such  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  ami  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling  :  if  he's  evil, 
Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'sl^— 
For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good, 
Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt !  since  all 
Rests  upon  thee; 'and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 
And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 
Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 
Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 
Its  mandate  ;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[  The  Jire  upon  the  altar  of  ABEL  kindles  into  <* 
column  of  the  brightest  flame,  and  ascends  to 
heaven;  while  a  whirlwind  throws  down  tht 
altar  of  CAIN,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad 
upon  the  earth. 
Abel,  (kneeling.)  Oh,  brother,  pray !  Jehovah  8 

wroth  with  thee. 
Cain.  Why  so  ? 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 

return ; 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  faiit  there  ere  the  summer 
Thy  burnt  flesh-off 'ring  prospers  better,  see 
How  Heav'n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  wilt 

blood ! 
Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  a-ioepUnoe. 
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But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  to"  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

•for  suffer  any. — 

Abel,  (rising.)    Cain !  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt'rer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

Abel,  (opposing  him.)  Thou  shalt  not : — add  not 

impious  works  to  impious 

Words  !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallow'd  now 
6y  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His ! 

His  pleasure  !  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?     Give  way  !  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation  ! 

Abel.  Brother,  give  back  !  thou  shall  not  touch 

my  altar 

With  violence  ;  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  !    Give  way,  or  elsex 
That  sacr'fice  may  be 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way ! — thy  God  loves  blood  ! — then  look  to  it : — 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  ! 

Abel.  In  Hit  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.                         If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil : — else 

Abel,  (opposing  him.)  I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

Cain,  (striking  him  with  a  brand,  on  the  temples, 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar.)   Then 
take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
bmce  ne  loves  lives. 

Abel,  (falls.)  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  ? 

Cain.  Brother ! 

Abel.  Oh,  God  !  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
H«  did. — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand;    and 

tell 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain,  (after  a  moment's  stupefaction.)  My  hand  ! 

'tis  all  red,  and  with — 

What  ?  [A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 

Where  am  I  ?  alone  !  Where's  Abel  ?  where 
Cain  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?    My  brother, 
Awake  ! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
'Tis  cot  the  hour  of  slumber  : — why  so  pale  ? 

What,  hast  thou ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn ! 

A-bel !  I  pra)  thee,  mock  me  not !  I  smote 

Too  fiercely  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 

Would'st  thou  oppose  me  ?     This  is  mockery  ; 

A.nd  only  done  to  daunt  me : — as  a  blow — 

A.nd  b'lt  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir ! 

Why,    so — that's   well  ! — thou  breath  st  !    breathe 

upon  me ! 
3h,  God !  Oh,  God ! 

Abel,  (very  faintly.  )  What's  he  who  speaks  of 
God? 


Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  "orgive  him  .  Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [ABEL  diet. 

Cain.  And  I  none  ! — Who  makes  me  brotherless  1 
His  eyes  are  open  !  then  he  is  not  dead  ! 
Death  is  like  sleep  :  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes ; 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not. — His  heart !  his  heart ! — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  methinks No  ! — no ! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 
The  earth  swims  round  me : — what  is  this  ?  'ti«  wet 
[Puts  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  lookt  at  ft 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews !    'Tis  blood — my  blooA** 
My  brother's  and  my  own ;  and  shed  by  me ! 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesu  ? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead ! — Is  silence  death  ? 
No  ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly  ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since— 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? — My  brother  ! — No  : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name  ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 
Oh  !   for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  ZILLAH. 

Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound :  what  can  it  be  ? 
'Tis  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.  What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ?  Doth  he  sleep  ?  Oh 

heav'n ! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No  I 

no  ! 

It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !    what's   this  ? — who   hath   done    this  ?      He 

moves  not ; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from 

mine. 

With  stony  lifelessness  :  Ah  !  cruel  Cain  ; 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd 

in 

Between  him  and  aggression  !     Father ! — Eve  ! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither !     Death  is  in  the  world  ! 

[Exit  ZILLAH,  calling  on  her  Parents,  JfC 
Cain,  (solus.)  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? — 

I — who  abhor 

The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  (.nought 
Impoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  giv'n 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me  ; — but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  ! 

Enter  ADAM,  EVE,  ADAH,  and  ZILLAH. 

Adam.  A  voice  of  wo  from  Zillah  brings  me  here,  - 
What  do  I  see  ? — 'Tis  true  ! — My  son  ! — my  son  ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[To  Eva 

Eve.  Oh!  speak  not  of  it  now  :  the  serpent's  fang* 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah  !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me ' 
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Adam.  Who, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since 

thou 

Wert  present ;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                         Ah  !  a  livid  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody  !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son  ! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain  !   and  say  it  was  not  thou! 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 

Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  aecusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.                                                Hear,  Jehovah ! 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him  ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  breed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate !  May 

Adah,  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  ! — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore  ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  !  death  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve !  let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us  ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve,  (pointing  to  Cain.)  His  will! !  the  will  of 

yon  incarnate  spirit 

Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him  !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  !  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path- 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions  !  May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acqtiainted  him  with  man  ! 
Hence,  fratricide  !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain. 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  si  ill  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  ! 
May  the  gi  >ss  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter  !  earth  a  home  !  the  dust 
4  srrave  !  tfte  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God ! 

[Exit  EVE. 


Adam.  Cain !  get  thee  forth :  we  dwell  no  mot* 

together! 

Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father  :  d« 

not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head '. 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my  heart 
[Exeunt  ADAM  and  ZILLAH  weeping 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 

I  am  ready, 

So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?    Dost  then 

not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  I  feai 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain  !  Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice  / 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone 

Enter  the  ANGEL  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

Angel.  Cain  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 

Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art 

thou 

Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall 

not 

Yield  thee  her  strength  :  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could  !  but  who  are  t&ej 

Shall  slay  me  ?  where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father, 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmear'd  with  blood  ? 
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the  fratricide  might  wnll  engender  parricides.— 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
A.nd  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither ! 

Cain.  What 

Would'st  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  maik  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[The  ANGEL  sets  the  mark  on  CAIN'S  brow. 

Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from 

the  womb, 

As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  mourn'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself ;  but  could  I 
"With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to-day, 
And  I  lie  ghastly  !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is  done  is 

done. 

Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  days  !  and  be  thy  deeds, 
Unlike  the  last !  [The  ANGEL  disappears. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.        Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for  ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  ! 
But  the  four  rivers  *  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  he  would  not,  I  would — 


Itw  "  four  HT  ,n  "  which  dewed  round  Eden,  and  euiuoquently  (to 
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Cain,  (interrupting  her.)  No  ! 

No  more  of  threats  :  we  have  had  too  many  :f  them 
Go  to  our  children  ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  ,          Oh !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  !  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not !  but  if  thou  see'st  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain "d 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  thai  for  thee,  which  thou  should'st  have  done 
For  me— compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave—- 
The first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality, 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth  !  Oh,  earth  ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[ADAH  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of  ABET,. 

Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother 
Has  been  thy  lot !     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them ; 
But  yet  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me. 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  ; 
'Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead  !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  ma'V 

our  God 
Be  thine  !     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.     1 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couca, 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  stern  blood  of  mine 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  f 
O  Abel ! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him  . 

Cain,  But  with  me . 

f&MMf 
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'  Da*  Inqufet!  turtaktu*  Adria."— Horaa. 


PREFACE. 

THE  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  most  singular  government,  city,  and  people 
of  modern  history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355. 
Every  thing  about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary 
— her  aspect  is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like 
a  romance.  The  story  of  the  Doge  is  to  be  found 
in  all  her  Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Doges,"  by  Marin  Sanuto,  which 
is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly 
related,  and  is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than 
tny  scenes  which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
hs  beat  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  80,000 
men,  killing  8000  men,  and  keeping  the  besieged  at 
the  same  time  in  check  ;  an  exploit  of  which  I 
know  none  similar  in  history  except  that  of  Caesar 
at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He 
was  afterwards  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  same 
war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  was  ambassador 
at  Genoa  and  Rome,  at  which  last  he  received  the 
news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom ;  his  absence 
being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigue, 
since  he  was  apprized  of  his  predecessor's  death 
and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment.  But 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  un^'ivernable  temper. 
A  story  is  told  by  Sauuto,  of  his  having,  many 
yeirs  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso, 
boxr  1  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  somewhat 
tardy  in  bi  inging  the  Host.  For  this,  honest  Sanuto 
"saddles  him  with  a  judgment,"  as  Thwackum  did 
Bquajre ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church, 
for  we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested 
with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of 
Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo 
Couut-Bishoi  of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts  my 


authorities  are  Sanuto,  Vetter  Sandi,  Andrea  Nav 
agero,  and  the  account  of  the  (siege  of  Zara,  first 
published  by  the  indefatigabl«  Abate  Morelli,  in  hia 
"  Monument!  Veneziani  di  varia  Letteratura," 
printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  1  have  looked  over  in 
the  original  language.  The  moderns,  Daru,  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Laugier,  nearly  agree  with  the  ancient 
chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  conspiracy  to 
his  jealousy ;  but  I  find  this  no  where  asserted  by 
the  national  historians.  Vettor  Sandi,  indeed, 

says,  that  "  Altri    scrissero   che dalla 

gelosa  suspizion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  (Michel 
Steno)  staccar  con  violenza,"  &c.  &c. ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general 
opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Nav 
agero,  and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after, 
that  "per  altre  Veneziane  memorie  traspiri,  che 
non  il  solo  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia 
congiura  ma  anche  la  innata  abituale  ambizion  sua, 
per  cui  anel  ava  a  farsi  principe  independente.' 
The  first  motive  appears  to  have  been  excited  by 
the  gross  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Michel 
Steno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and 
inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender, 
who  was  une  of  their  "  tre  Capi."  The  attentions 
of  Steno  himself  appear  to  have  been  directed 
towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  "  Doga- 
ressa"  herself,  against  whose  fame  not  the  slightest 
insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  her 
beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth.  Neither  do  1 
find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be  an 
assertion)  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by  jealousy 
of  his  wife ;  but  rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  for 
his  own  honor,  warranted  by  his  past  services  and 
present  dignity 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded 
to  in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  ol 
Italy.  His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale 
jests  about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wonder- 
ing at  so  great  an  effect  from  so  slight  a  cause. 
How  so  acute  and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind 
as  the  author  of  Zeluco  could  wonder  at  this  in 
inconceivable.  He  knew  that  a  basin  of  water  spilt 
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on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown  deprived  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  of  his  command,  and  led  to  the  inglorious 
peace  of  Utrecht — that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged 
Into  the  most  desolating  wars  because  his  minister 
was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault  with  a  window,  and 
wished  to  give  him  another  occupation — that  Helen 
tost  Troy — that  Lucretia  expelled  the  Tarquins  from 
Home — and  that  Cava  brought  the  Moors  to  Spain — 
that  an  insulted  husband  led  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 
and  thence  to  Rome — that  a  single  verse  of  Fred- 
e.iok  II.  of  Prussia  on  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and  a 
jest  on  Madame  de  Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of 
Rosbach — that  the  elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with 
Mac  Murchad  conducted  the  English  to  the  slavery 
of  Ireland — that  a  personal  pique  between  Maria 
Antoinette  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  precipitated 
the  first  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons — and,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  that  Commodus,  Domitian,  and 
Caligula  fell  victims  not  to  their  public  tyranny, 
but  to  private  vengeance — and  that  an  order  to 
make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the  ship  in  which 
he  would  have  sailed  to  America  destroyed  both 
king  and  commonwealth.  After  these  instances, 
on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in 
Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to 
command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the  most 
important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce 
age,  an  unpunished  affront,  the  grossest  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant.  The 
age  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to 
*«vor  it. 

"  The  young  man's  wrath  is  Hue  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  red  hot  iteel  it  the  old  man'i  ire." 


on  give  and  soon  forget  affronts, 
'  at  both." 


Laugier's  reflections  are  mor%  philosophical : — 
"Tale  fu  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua 
ftascita,  la  sua  eta,  il  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener 
lontano  dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti. 
I  suoi  talenti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori 
tmpieghi,  la  sua  capacita  sperimentata  ne'  governi 
e  nelle  ambasciate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima 
e  la  fiducia  de  cittadini,  ed  avevano  untiti  i  suffragj 
per  collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republica.  Innalzato 
ad  un  grado  che  terminava  gloriosamenta  la  sua 
vita,  il  risentimento  di  un'  ingiuria  leggiera  insinuo 
Del  suo  cuore  tal  veleno  che  bast6  a  corrompere  le 
antiche  sue  qualita,  e  a  condurlo  al  termine  dei 
scellerati ;  serio  essempio,  che  prova  non  esservi  eta, 
in  cut  la  prudenza  umana,  sia  sicura,  e  che  nell'  uomo 
restano  sempre  passioni  capaci  a  disonararlo,  quando 
non  invigili  sopra  se  stesso." — La/ugier,  Italian 
translation,  vol.  iv.  page  30,  31. 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life  ?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers, 
uid  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he 
avowed  all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
torture,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
application  for  mercy  on  his  part;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack 
icems  to  argue  anything  but  his  having  shown  a 
want  of  firmness,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
»lso  mentioned  by  those  minute  historians  who  by 
ao  means  favor  him :  such,  indeed,  would  be  con- 
trary to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the  af*e  in 
which  hr  lived,  and  at  -which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the 
truth  of  history.  I  know  no  justification  at  any 
Jiatam  e  of  time  for  calumniating  an  historical 


character ;  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a 
scaffold,  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their 
own,  without  attributing  to  them  that  which  the 
very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them 
to  their  violent  death  renders,  of  all  others,  th*. 
most  improbable.  The  black  veil  which  is  painted 
over  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero  arncwigst  the 
doges,  and  the  Giants'  Staircase  where  he  was 
crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated,  struck 
forcibly  upon  my  imagination,  as  did  his  fiery 
character  and  strange  story.  I  went  in  1819,  in 
search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  chuieh 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo,  and  as  I  was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  can  show  you  finer 
monuments  than  that."  I  told  him  that  I  was  in 
search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  Doge  Marino's.  "  Oh,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  show  it  you ; "  and  conducting  me  to  the 
outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with 
an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
in  a  convent  adjoining,  but  was  removed  after  the 
French  came, 'and  placed  in  its  present  situation; 
that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal ; 
there  were  still  some  bones  remaining,  but  ne 
positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation.  The  eques- 
trian statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  the 
third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however  of  a 
Faliero,  but  of  some  other  'now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date^  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino :  Ordelafo, 
who  fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117,  (where  hii 
descendant  afterwards  conquered  the  Huns,)  and 
Vital  Faliero,  who  reigned  in  1082.  The  family, 
originally  from  Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most 
wealthy  and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Europe.  The  length  I  have  gone  into  on  this 
subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  it 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I 
have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language  an 
historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  thin 
work,  and,  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 
'on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  But  perceiving  no  found 
ation  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that 
jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I 
have  given  it  a  more  historical  form.  I  was,  be- 
sides, well  advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on 
that  point,  in  talking  with  him  of  my  intention,  al 
Venice,  in  1817-  "  If  you  make  him  jealous,"  saij 
he,  "  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  estab- 
lished writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspears,  and 
an  exhausted  subject ; — stick  to  the  old  fiery  Dog<  •* 
natural  character,  which  will  bear  you  out,  if  pri .p- 
erly  drawn  ;  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you 
can." — Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  nearly  tlw. 
same  counsel.  How  far  I  have  followed  these  in- 
structions, or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  is  r.o, 
for  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  nc  view  to  the  stage  ; 
in  its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exalted 
object  of  ambition  ;  besides  I  have  been  too  mucb 
behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  so  at  anj 
time.  And  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  irritable 
feeling  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of  an  audi 

ence : the  sneering  reader,  and  the  lou'l  critic 

and  the   tart    review,   are    scattered    and    distort' 
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calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or 
of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which,  be 
it  gcod  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labor  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance, 
heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency 
to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence 
n  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of 
writing  a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage  worthy, 
success  would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure 
great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  during 
the  time  of  being  one  of  the  committee  of  one  of 
the  theatres,  I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never! 
will.*  But  surely  there  is  dramatic  power  some- 
where, where  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Milman,  and 
John  Wilson  exist.  The  "City  of  the  Plague" 
find  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem"  are  full  of  the  best 
'  materiel "  for  tragedy  that  has  been  seen  since 
Horace  Walpole,  except  passages  of  Ethwald  and 
De  Montfort.  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace 
Walpole  ;  firstly,  because  he  was  a  nobleman,  and 
secondly,  because  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but  to  say 
nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incomparable 
letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  he  is  the 
"  Ultimus  Romanorum,"  the  author'of  the  Myste- 
rious Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  higher  order,  and 
not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first 
romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language, 
and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  living 
writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that^the  desire  of  preserving, 
though  still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity 
than  the  irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the 
English  theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  in- 
duced me  to  represent  the  conspiracy  as  already 
formed,  and  the  Doge  acceding  to  it,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  was  of  his  own  preparation  and  that  of  Is- 
rael Bertuccio.  The  other  characters  (except  that 
of  the  duchess),  incidents,  and  almost  the  time, 
which  was  wonderfully  short  for  sucn  a  design  in 
real  life,  are  strictly  historical,  except  that  all  the 
consultations  took  place  in  the  palace.  Had  I  fol- 
lowed tliis,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  pre- 
served ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the 
full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monot- 
onously placing  him  always  m  dialogue  with  the 


•  While  1  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1  can  Touch 
for  my  colleagues,  and  1  hope  for  myself,  that  we  did  our  best  to  bring  hick  the 
legitimate  drama.  1  tried  what  1  could  to  gel  "  De  Montfort"  revived,  but 
n  vain,  and  equally  in  vain  in  favor  of  Sotheoy'c  "Ivan,"  which  wai 
bought  an  acting  play  ;  and  I  endeavored  also  M  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to 
A-rite  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the 
"  School  (or  Scandal  "  is  the  phy  which  has  brought  leatt  money,  averaging 
•he  uumlier  of  limes  it  has  been  acted  since  in  production  :  «o  Manage 
Dibdin  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred  since  Matnrin'i  "  Bertram," 
un  not  aware  ;  so  that  1  may  lie  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  excel 
lent  new  writer  ;  if  so,  1  beg  their  pardon.  I  have  been  absent  from  England 
Dearly  five  years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  English  newspaper 
since  my  dsfurture,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical  matters  througli 
the  medKiir  of  the  Parisian  C«z.  tie  of  Oalignani,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve 
nwnths.  l*t  me  then  deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to 
whom  I  wish  well,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long  complaints  of 
4>e  actual  state  ol  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  fault  of  the  perfom 
I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  dif- 
ferent manners,  or  than  Ellisum  in  gentieman't  comedy,  and  in  gome  pans  of 
frngcdy.  Miss  O'Neill  1  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a  determination 
lee  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  my  recollection  of  Sidii."-*.  Siddoi 
•jid  Kir—  We  were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action  ;  1  never  saw  any  thing  at  all 
lesemblu.'  Jiem  even  in  person  ;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  never  see  agair 
Coriolanii*  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  is  blamed  for  want  of  iignity,  w( 
should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  be  attained  bj 
study.  In  ai;  not  »up«r-iutnr.il  parts,  he  is  perfect ;  even  his  very  defects 
belong,  or  serm  to  belong,  to  the  parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to 
nature!  but  of  Kemlle  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  what  the 
Cartlin.vl  De  Reu  said  of  die  Marquis  of  Montrose,  "  that  he  was  the  only 
-tan  te  ever  nw  wl*  reminded  him  of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch." 


same  individuals.  For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  th« 
extracts  given  in  the  Appendix  in  the  Italian,  with 
translation. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men.— MARINO  FALIERO,  Doge  of  Venice 

BERTUCCIO  FALIERO,  Nejjhew  oftte  Doyt 
LIONI,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 
BENINTENDE,  Chief  of  the  Cpuncilof  Ten, 
MICHEL  STENO,  one  of  the  tht  ce  Ccyri  oj 

the  Forty. 
ISEAEL  BEUTUCCIO,  Chief] 

of  the  Arsenal, 

PHILIP  CALENDARO,         ^Conspirators 
DAGOLINO, 
BERTRAM, 

1 
Signor  of  the  Night,  > 

First  Citizen. 

Second  Citizen. 

Third  Citizen. 

VINCENZO, 

PIETRO, 

BATTISTA, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Guards,     Conspirators,     Citizens,     Tfu 

Council  of  Ten,  The  Giants,  $c.,  $<? 
Women. — ANGIOLINA,  Wife  to  the  Doge 
MARIANNA,  her  Friend. 
Female  Attendants,  fy . 

Scene  VBNICE — in  the  year  1366. 


;  Signore  di  Notte," 
one  of  the  OJficen 
belonging  to  tJt4 
Republic. 


Officers     belonging    to    tht 
Ducal  Palace. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 
PIETRO  speaks,  in  entering,  to  BATTISTA. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  returned  ? 

Bat.  Not  yet 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded. 
But  still  the  Sigorny  is  deep  in  council, 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge 

Bat.  How  bears  iw 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  ^.niggling  patieaoe 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  covf  r  jd  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  report*, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty  ;  but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  corning  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 
And  he  will  start  up  fi«m  his  chair,  then  pause. 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
JFor  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn'd  a  lea£ 
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Jot.  'Tis  said  he  is  much  moved,  and  doubtless 

'twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man:  Steno's  a  patrician, 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Ther  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  'Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly  ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Rit.  And  here  it  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  VINCENZO. 

Fin  'Tia 

Decided  ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown: 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Ducal  Chamber. 

MAKING  FALIERO,  Doge ;  and  his  Nephew,  BER- 
TUCCIO  FALIERO. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 

Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori  did> 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him ;   such 

an  act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?     Know  you  not  the 

Forty  ? 
Hut  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  (addressing  VINCENZO,  then  entering.) 

How  now — what  tidings  ? 

Vin.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  t.hr 

court 

Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
AS  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge  ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  'salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes — 

They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  is  past,  you  say  ? 

Vin.  It  is,  your  highness : 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  call'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from a.ght you  have  per- 
ceived, 
O  their  decision  ? 

Vin.  no,  my  lord  !  you  know 
The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F-  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  given 

to  guess, 
Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch 

at; 

A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 
The  Fortv  are  but  men — most  worthy  men, 
A.ndwise   und  just,  and  cautious — this  I  grant— 
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And  secret  as  the  grave  to  vhicb  they  doom 
The  guilty  ;  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects—- 
At least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number— 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced 

Vin.  my  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  momeut. 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  seeming . 
My  station  near  the  accused,  too,  Michel  Steno, 
Made  me 

Dog,'.,  (abruptly.)  And  how  look'd  kef  delirai 
that. 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate  er  it  were  ; — but  lo  ! 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Forty. 

Sec.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  past  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 
Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty, 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present. 

Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without. 

[Exeunt  SECRETARY  and  VINCBHSO. 
Take  thou  this  paper 
Tire  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes  : 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  *my  dear  uncle  : 

Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (reading.)  "  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession. 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words " 

Doge.  Would'st  thou  repeat  them  I 

Would'st  thou  repeat  them — thou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  house, 
Dishonor'd  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey- 
(Reads.J  "  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
In  close  arrest." 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  'tis  finish'd. 

Doge.  How  say  you  ? — finish'd !    Do  I  dream  ? 

'tis  false — 
Give  me  the  paper — (Snatches  the  paper  and  reads}— 

"  'Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno  " Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

Ber.  F.  NRJ, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uiicall'd  far-  • 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir — Stir  not— 

'Tis  past. 

her.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence- 
It  is  not  honorable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects  ;  but  'tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy  :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  ATOgadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  witbheM, 
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Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  ince  declined, 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  you  stand 
Bo  fi  *'d  ?  You  heed  me  not : — I  pray  you,  hear  me  ! 

Uoge,  (dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offer- 
ing to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  fie  is 
withheld  by  his  nephew,} 
Oh .  that  the  Saracen  were  iu  St.  Mark's ! 
Thus  would  I  do  hire  homage. 

Ber.  F.                                   For  the  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  ! 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  not  well 

in  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge,  (interrupting  him.)  There  is  no  such  thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by-word : 
The   most   despised,    wrong'd,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch, 

Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he's  a  slave — 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us  : — where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber.  F.  The  law,  my  prince — 

Doge,  (interrupting  him.}  You  see  what  it  has 

done — 

I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law— 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honors  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  weigh'd   i'    the   balance,  'gainst  the   foulest 

stain, 

The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting  ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne  ! 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that : — 

In  case  yoi^  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again !  art  thou  my  brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  liouse  of  Faliero  t 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  say'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  uncle !  you  are  toe  much 

moved  : — 

[  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
Fhis  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Ot  any  provo  nation ;  if  we  are  wrong'd, 


"We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied, 
"We'll  take  it ;  but  may  do  ah  this  in  calmness- 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief, 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor—- 
But though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  .to  air. 

Doge.  I   tell   thee — must  I  tell  thee — what   thj 

father 

"Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soui— 
No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honor  ? 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  the  first  time  that  honor  has  bee< 

doubted, 
And  were  the  last  from  any  other  skeptic. 

Doge.  You  know  the  full  offence   of  ttis   bom 

villain, 

This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel, 
And  on  the  honor  of — Oh  God  ! — my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honor, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments 
And  villainous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene , 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
"Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — a  courteous  wittoi, 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  "  Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected," 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True — but  in  those  days « 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  suffer 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?     Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Caesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  'tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is — it  is : — I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slandrr'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces  ; — I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor's  all  to  him, 
"When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  rtdress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge.  Death  !   was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  tft» 

state — 

Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scorn'd 
As  a  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives  ! 
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Hid  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Btampt  the  same  orand  upon  a  peasant's  stool, 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold  ;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabbed  him  on  the  instant. 

Ber  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew :  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday  :  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Bee.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 

By  this  most  rank — I  will  not  say — acquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd  ? 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  him  : 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.  F.  Obey  them  ! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Doge.  Why  yes ; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at 

last : 

Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both,  my  rights, 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen  ;) 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,   had  you  left 

to  me 

The  mode  and  means  :  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  suppress  such  gusts  of  passion, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now, — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour  ;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim, 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law  ;  and  yet  I  fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 

proof : 

But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now  ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that's  my  uncle ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 
I  wonder 'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years, 
Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause — 

Forget  it  not : — When  you  lie  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams  ;  and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill  omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
Bo  will  it  stand  to  me  ; — but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
A.nd  you  shall  hnve  a  part. — But  now  retire, 
'Tis  fit  I  were  alone. 

Ber.  F.  (taking  up  and  placing  the  ducal  bonnet 

on  the  table.)  Ere  I  depart, 

I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spurn'd, 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  row  I  lake  my  leave,  imploring  you 


In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 

As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsir&n 

And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject. 

[Exit  BEKTUCCIO  FALIEKO 

Doge   (solus.)  Adieu  my  worthy  nephew. — Hoi 
low  bauble  !  [  Taking  up  the  ducal  cap 

Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown, 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings ; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  vizor.    [  Puts  it  on, 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee  !  and  my  temple* 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  : 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briareaii  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  ?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 
Who  thus  repay  me  ! — Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  one  year !  Oh  !  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord( 
I  would  have  dash'd  among  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoll'n  patricians ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ; — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task  ^ 

Herculean,  though  as  yet  it  is  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts  :  my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment. — 
The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  VINCENZO. 

Vin.  There  is  one  withottl 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  I'm  unwell— 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

Vin.  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doge.  How !  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  i 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state : 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  VINCENZO 

Doge,  (solus.)  This  patron  may  be  sounded;  I 

will  try  him. 

I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented  ; 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  adverse  day, 
When  Genoa  conquer'd  ;  they  have  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder : — but  the  priests — I  doubt  the  priest- 
hood 

Will  not  be  with  us  ;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  thediona 
1  I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, 
Quickening  his  holy  march ;  yet,  nc'ertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 
By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 
All  things,  I  must  be  speedy ;  at  my  hour 
Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remain* 
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Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this, 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not — 

The  whole  mu^t  be  extinguish'd ; — better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make 

me. 

Let  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 
There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

Enter  VINCENZO  and  ISRAEL  BERTTJCCIO. 

Vin.  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
In  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. —  [Exit  VINCENZO. 

Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 

I.  Her.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 
4   Doge.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there  ? 

I.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for 

Venice, 

But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long- 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you, 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself; — if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do— 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

I.  Ber.        I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  He  is  call'd  so : 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
'Tis  said  the  worm" will. 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and*lineage  ? 

I.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause  ?  or  the  pretext  ? 

I.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,  employ'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Pull  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  state's  decree ;  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand  : — 
Behold  my  blood  !  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
Pishonorably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns 

there, 
iometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

Doae.  How !  are  we  comrades  ? — the  state  s  ducal 
robes 


Sit  newly  on  mo,  and  you  were  appointed 

Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Rome  ; 

So  that  I  recognized  you  not.     Who  placed  you  ? 

/.  Ber.    The  late    Doge  •    keeping    still  my  oil 

command 

As  patnfn  of  a  galley:  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  a  reward  of  certain  scars, 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say ;) 
I  little  thought  this  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plain  tiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt } 

7.  Ber.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:   being  stung  at 

heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge. '  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice. 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.    Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  met 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — 'Twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago. 

/.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge  Steno  is  condemn'^ 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

7.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless   they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 

arsenal, 

Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink, 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans  ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

7.  Ber.  Is't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment . 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me  !  Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

7.  Ber.  Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelings ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

7.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ? 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags  ; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

7.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king  ? 

Doge.  Yes — of  a  happy  people 

7.  Ber.    Wouldst    thou    be    sovereign    lord    of 
Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  scrareignty. 
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Bo  that  nor  they  nor  f  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

/.  Ber.  Yet.  thou  wast  born  and  still  hast  livec 

.  .  * 

patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  born ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted  :  but 
[  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate  ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honor  were  my  guerdon. 
1  have  fought  and  bled  ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quered : 

Hare  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 
A.S  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  vantage ; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still. for  Venice, 
My  fathers'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?     Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

I.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so : 

I  sought  it  not,  the  nattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure  : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will, 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  it  ? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber.  "Which  shall  soon  be  read 

A.t  peril  of  my  life  ;  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber.  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs. 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Aje  discontented  for  their  long  arrears  ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 
Feel  with  their  friends ;  for  who  is  he  among  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  patricians  ?     And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further ; 
Even  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death  ! 

Doge.  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done — fear'st 

thou  death  ? 

Be  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I  will  speak 

At  every  hazard  ;  and  if  Venice'  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
A.ud  sorrow  too  ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 


I  Than  I. 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing  ;  out  with  it ! 

I.  Ber.  Know,  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 

in  secret 

A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose  ;  they  have  arms,  and  mean*. 
And  hearts,    and  hopes,   and    faith,  and    patient 
courage. 

Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge,  (aside.)  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour ! 

/.  Ber.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the;  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause. 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Ee  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.  Ber.  I'll  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer 'd. 

Doge.  How,  sir !  do  you  menace 

/.  Ber.  No  ;  1  affirm.     I  have  betray'd  myself, 
But  there's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  the  "leaden  roofs," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Pozzi  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery  never, 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls  •.  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 

here 

To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

/.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority, 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
[t  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear'd, 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  this, 
[  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ? 

/.  Ber.  Some  rumors  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 

moved 

3y  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
3f  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
rlad  reached  me.     I  had  serv'd  you,  honor'd  yon 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
iequite  the  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
kly  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
\~ow  you  know  all :  and  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
H y  peril  be  the  prooi. 

Dwe.  You  hare  deeply  venture^ 
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But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
1'hus  fctr  I'll  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

I.  Ber.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted, 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

1.  Ber.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 

and  numbers : 

The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen 'd. 

/.  Ber.  We're  enough  already ; 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

[.   Ber.    That  shall  be   done  upon  your  formal 

pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When  ?  where  ? 

/.  Ber.     This  night  I'll  bring  to  your  apartments 
Two  of  tlie  principals  ;  a  great  number 
iVere  naziirdous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

WTiat  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  among  you, 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch !  darest  thou  name  my  son  ?     He 

died  in  arms 

A.t  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes ! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 

doubtest 

But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.    The  die  is  cast.     Where  is  the   place  of 
meeting  ? 

7.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon  ? 

/.  Ber.   Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is    thick  and 

dusky ; 
"Tis  a  sirocco. 

Doge.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then. 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires ;  the  same, 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola,*  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

7.  Ber.  I  will  not  fail. 

Doge.  And  now  retire 

7.  Ber.  In  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
fn  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Doge,  (solus.)  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 

John  and  Paul,  / 

WTiere  sleep  my  noble  fatiiers,  I  repair — 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states  ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
A  'id  pluck  r_K  down  among  them  ?  Would  they  could, 


For  I  should  rest  in  honor  with  the  honor'd ; 
Alas  !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  nara*1 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals, 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  faila, 
But  try  the  Caesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success. 


ACT   II. 
SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 
ANGIOLINA  (wife  of  the  DOGE}  and  MARIANNA. 

Ang.     What  was  the  Doge's  answer  ? 

Mar.  That  he  WM 

That  moment  summon' d  to  a  conference  : 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  return'd  1 

He  has  bben  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfe<4>led  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  rc-stless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay— Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.     Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrov,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity  •  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  a^e  ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  tnind,  the  thoughts  of  yew* 
Not  their  decrepitude  :  and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 
Would  he  were  come  !  for  I  alone  have  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Stei,0,  and  with  cause ; 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  3k  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  ami  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  'Twas  a  gross  insult;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scorner's  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  ma^e  upon  Faliero's  soul, 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me  :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  ma^  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Suspect  met 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lla 
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3r<  elling  by  stealth   in   the  moon's  glimmering 

light, 

His  own  still  conscience  snsote  him  for  the  act, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  'Twere  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  so. 

Wo?.  What!  is  the  sentence  pass'd  ?  is  he  con- 
demn'd  ? 

Any.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Tkiav.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul 
scorn  ? 

Ang.  1  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  Jiis  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Hare  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 
•  Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
A)r  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Romcn  said,  "  'twas  but  a  name  :  " 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a  dame, 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander  ;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
Foi  justice. 

Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  prize  :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon'd  forth ; 
And  tliose  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts, 
And  would  seem  honest  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 
dame. 

Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's ;  with  his 

name 
Thb  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 

Ang.    I    should    have    sought    none    though    a 

peasant's  bride, 

But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
The  Couiit  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  doge. 

Afar.    And  with   that  hand  did  he  bestow  your 
heart  ? 

Ang    fie  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 

Uor.    Yet    this    strange   disproportion   in   your 

years, 

And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Misiht  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  with  worldings ;  but 

my  heart 

HHS  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
Bnt  never  difficult. 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
i-ive.  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 


To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others, 

And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 

The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 

To  baser  passions.     He  bestow'd  my  hand 

Upon  Faliero  :  he  had  known  him  noble, 

Brave,  generous,  rich  in  all  the  qualities 

Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend  ;  in  all 

Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 

His  faults  are  those  tkat  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 

Of  men  who  have  commanded :  too  much  pride, 

And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 

The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 

Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war  ;  and  also 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 

A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwarda 

Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy, 

From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  yoM 

heart 

Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seei, 
One,  wha,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

Ang.  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Mar.      And  the  second  ? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  have  oifended. 

Ang.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew 

not 

That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  chc  ose. 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  "f  is  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it. 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.     I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  I  retire  ? 

Ang.  It  maj 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  rapt 
In  thought. — How  pensively  he  takes  his  way  ! 

[Exit  MAUIAXNA. 

Enter  the  DOGE  and  PIETRO. 

Doge,  (musing.)  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Caleo- 

daro 

Now  in  the  arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won  :  I  needs  must  hop* 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation  ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman, 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you 

Doge.  At  sunset. — Stay  a  moment — let  me  sew- 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night.          [Exit  PlBTao 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgire  me— why  delay 
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Bo  long  approaching  me  ? — I  saw  ym  .lot. 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  in  thoufc-Lt,  and  he  who 

now 

Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ? 

Aug.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.          The  senate's  duty  !  you  mistake ; 
'Tis  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang.  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  command. in 
Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall. — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be 

jocund. 

How  fares  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favors  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 
8peak,  and  'tis  done. 

Ang.  You're  ever  kind  to  me — 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer  ? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what  ? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  'Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarioiis  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  Genoese  without, 
And  malcontents  within — 'tis  this  which  makes  me. 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me  ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  i  necessity, 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.     'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  St.  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter'd  brow — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind  ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride  !  Angiolina  ?   Alas  !  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  more  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  rile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 


Doge.  I  fiMt  the  pride  of  honor,  of  your  honor 
Deep  at  m}  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme 

Ang.  Ah  no  ! — As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kind- 
ness 

In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress  :  were  it  of  public  import, 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it.     Since  the  dn.y 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  sooth  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I  was ! — have  you  heard  Steno' 
'       -       sentence  ? 

Ang.   No. 

Doge.  A  month's  anest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ' 

Doge.  Enough ! — yes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honor 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honoi , 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  ? 

Doge.  Not  now : — being  still  alive,  I'd  have  him 

live 

Long  as  he  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could   this  breast  have 

known 
A  joyless  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  heaven  say  blood  lot 

blood  ? 

And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it ; 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows, 
That  makes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor  ? 
And,  less  than  honor,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 
Is't  nothing  to  have  fill'd  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine — the,. noblest 

names  ? 

Is't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  fail'd 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind  . 

To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity 

ours  ? — but  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved  Lim 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?     Is  Satan 

saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ? 

Ang,  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly— 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  !  May  Heaven  forgive  them  ! 

Ang.  And  will  you  / 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven  ! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  ! 

Doge.  What  matters  my  forgiveness  ?  an  old  man's. 
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Worr   out,  scorn  il,  spnrn'd,  abused  ;  wLat  matters 
then  • 

M/  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthless  ?  I  have  lived  too  long, — 
But  let  us  change  the  argument. — My  child, 
My  injured  wife,  thn  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
TLat  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ? — Alas  ! 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.     Hadst 

thou 

But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 
This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged  ! 

Any.  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honor  me  ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  'Tis  well, 

And  may  be  better  ;  but  whate'er  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Any.  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why  : 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think, 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Any.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  has  it  ever  fail'd  ? 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child;  I  would  a  word  with 

you. 

Your  father  was  my  friend  ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly:  when,  opprest 
With,  his  last  malady,  he  will'd  our  union, 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship  ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honorable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang.  I  have  not  forgotten. 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge.  Thus, 

'Twas  not  a  foolish  Jotard's  vile  caprice, 
Nor  the'false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 
And  a  young  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  sway'd  such  passions  ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish'd  joys  ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father's  choice. 

Ang.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake  ;  sometimes  for  yours, 
lu  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 
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Doge.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you 

harshly  ; 

I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 
His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years, 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 
Antl  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes. 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious    hopes  ne'er   cross'd  my  dreams ;    and 

should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true  *. 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  yow 

choice, 

A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct,— 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love, 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  faith- 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  our  yean 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose  :  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature, 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins  ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught 

you — 

To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues— 
To  your  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  You  have  done  well. — I  thank  you  for  thai 

trust, 

Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honor, 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not— where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  moat : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisell'd  beauty,  or 
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The  demi-deity  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fall'n  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect. 

Ang.  And   seeing    feeling   thus    this    truth    in 

others, 

'I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge,  You  mistake  me 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus  ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass 

Ang.  What  is't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even 
now  ? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas  !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Doge.  I  have  thought  on't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  back 

To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you  ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine  ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes    at    home,    and  -swept    kings    from   their 

thrones 

On  foreign  shores,  in  all  these  things  you  appear 'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers  ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  up"on  the  wall 
1  he  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison  ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honor,  pass 
1  nto  a  by-word  ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion, 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Jtoge.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
Arid  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.     But  I've  done  with  him  ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge,  Yes,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel ;  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Eegard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll.  (Giving  her  a  paper) Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  nereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My-lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honor'd  still  by  me  :  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet— and  happier  than  the  present! 


This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  oe 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing , 
But  never  more— oh  !  never,  never  more, 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset  1   Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 
I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope, 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 
And  the  soul's  labor  uirough  which  I  had  toil'l 
To  make  my  country  honor'd.     As  her  servant — 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs  ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me. — 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara  ! 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state  ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.    A  day, 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Doge:  But  one  suc^i  day  occurs  within  an  age : 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once, 
That  which  scarce  one  mote  favor'd  citizen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ? — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina  !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hasten*. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  vain ! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Ang.  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,   let  me  im- 
plore 

That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest  • 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you, 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumben 

thus. 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I  cannot— 

I  must  not,  if  I  could  ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few- 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — but  where  ? — no  matter, 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant — yet  an  instant  your  companion  ' 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  m&de 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where    Death    sits    robed    in    his    all-sweeping 

shadow. 

When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  wjere  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips. 
A  shadow  in  *hy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
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would  not  ha  re  thee  mourn  it,  but  remem- 
ber.— 
f«et  v*  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
A  retired  Spot  near  the  Arsenal. 

ISKAEL  BEB.TTTCCIO  and  PHILIP  CALENDARO. 

Cal.    How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  com- 
plaint ? 

I.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

Cal.  Is't  possible  !  will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

Cal.  "With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

J.  Ber.,  With  death  !— 

Cal.  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 
Bach  as  I  counsell'd  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber.  Yes';  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 

forego 

The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile  ;     - 
Lesving^ne  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen ! 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his  ; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone  : 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

Cal.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast. 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

/.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 

been  marr'd : 
As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

Cal.  You  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

I.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

Cal.  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

I.  Ber.  At  least, 

It  lull'd  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Cal.    But    wherefore    not    address   you    to    the 

Council  ? 

The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.    Why  speak  to  him  ? 

I  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Cal.  Why  not  now  ? 

I.  Ber.  Be  patient  but  till  midnight.     Get  your 

musters, 

And  b'id  our  friends  prepare  their  companies  :— 
Bet  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours  ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 
[t  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun  ;  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.     See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
krid  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  am  mg  th«  troops  tc  wait 


The  signal. 

Cal.  These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins  ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils  :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethern  or  ourselves, 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  aud  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedc  m  ! 
I'm  weary  fa  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  gra'f 
Is  chainless.     Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  complete  d 
To  sixty  r 

Cal.        All  save  two,   in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  m:\ke  up  the  number. 

/.  Ber.  No  matter  ;  we  can  do  without.  Whcse  are 
they? 

Cal.  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.  Yor.r  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold  :  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.     Do  not  doubt  them. 

C(d.  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours  :  I've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er'the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

/.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
I  have  known  Bertram  long  ;  there  doth  not  braath* 
A  soul  more  full  of  honor. 

Cal.  It  may  be  so  : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness  ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit, 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths  : 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpoie™ 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  oountry— 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.  But  if  we  fail 

/.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

[n  a  great  cause  :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore  ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  though  ti 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom  :  What  were  we, 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?  He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  thoughout  all  time, 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile  :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
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1  Th  c  last  of  Romans  !  **     Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Cul.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean's  ooze, 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  eilkworms  masters  ! 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  them  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spell. 

/.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness  ; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  all  supplied  with  arms  ? 

Cal.  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy  :  there  are 

some 

Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them : 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround 
•them. 

1.  Ber.  You  have  said  well.  Have  you  remark'd  all 
such  ? 

Cal.  I've  noted  most ;  and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  with  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow  ;  but,  till  'tis  begun, 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  .will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready, 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cal.  We  will  not  fail. 

I.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I  have  a  granger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A  stranger  !  doth  h%  know  the  secret  ? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

Cal.  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends'  lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

I.  Ber.  I  have  risk'dno  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain  :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  les» 

I 1  in  our  power  :  he  comes  alone  with  me, 
And  cannot  'scape  us  ;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Cal.  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him : 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit, 

Although  a  child  of  greatness  ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one — 
One  who   has   done   great   deeds,  and  seen   great 

changes ; 

No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny  ; 
Valiant  in  '*ar,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
[n  nature,  Although  haughty  ;  quick,  though  wary  ; 
V.  1  fot  al  thin,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 


That  if  once  jtiir'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  beel 

Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 

In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  whicn  wrings 

His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 

Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 

And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal, 

He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress'd, 

And  shares  their  sufferings.     Take  him  all  in  all, 

We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us. 

Cal.  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  tnk< 
with  us  ? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

Cal.  What .  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  on! 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear :  if  I  have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  you 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ?    No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  friend  better  ;  but  you  all  shall  judge. — 
Away  !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

Cal.  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  you  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  YOU,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
In  all  our  undertakings.     Now  farewell, 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet.    [Exeunt 


*  ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  ChurcA 
of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo.  An  equestrian 
Statue  before  it. — A  Gondola  lies  in  the  Canal  al 
some  distance. 

Enter  the  DOGE  alone,  disguised. 

Doge,  (solus.)  I  am  before   the  hour,  the  how 

whose  voice, 

Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone, 
Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.     Yes,  proud  city  ! 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 

makes  thee 

A  lazar-house  of  tyranny  :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not ; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish'd,  seeing  this  ' 
Patrician-pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.    Tall  fan* 
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Where  deep  mj  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 

The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead, 

WTiere  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  hlood, 

Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 

[n  one  shrunk"  heap,  what  once  made  many  heroes, 

When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 

Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house  ! 

Vault  where  two  doges  rest — my  sires  !  who  died 

The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 

With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 

And  sages,  whose  great  labors,  wounds,  and  state 

I  have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 

Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 

And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me  ! 

I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 

What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 

Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon  roll  of  glories, 

Their  mighty  name  dishonor'd  all  in  me, 

Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 

We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords : — 

And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 

Who  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquer'd, 

Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 

Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offer'd  up 

By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? 

Spirits  !  smile  down  upon  me  ;  for  my  cause 

Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 

Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 

And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  ! 

Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 

Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 

Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  ! 

Enter  ISRAEL  BEKTUCCIO. 

/.  Ber.  "Who  goes  there  ? 

Doge.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  are  before  the  time. 

Doge.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

I.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased 

to  see 

Such  confident  alacrity.     Your  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell'd  ? 

Doge.  Not  so — but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast:  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listen'd  to  your  treason — Start  not ! 
That  is  the  word  :  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.     When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice  :  now  you  may, 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.    Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  un- 
merited : 
I  am  nc  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Dcge.     We—vse! — no  matter — you  have  earn'd  the 

right 

To  talk  of  us. — But  to  th<!  point. — If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves,* 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
btrew  flowers  o'er  their  deliverers'  ashes   then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
1'he  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fan.  employing  bloody  means 
Ajid  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 


Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel :  — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up  • 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there — 
What  see  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city : — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  phantasies  ;  then 

are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt , 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chiet, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graven 
With  stung  plebeians  ? 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before, — ere  you  embaru'd 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No— but  I  feel,  and  shall  do  to  the  las* 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 
And   take  men's   lives  by  stealth,   without  somi 

pause : 

Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away — hark — the  hour  strikes 

Doge.  On — oa 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice — -'On. 

I.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peel 

Of  triumph This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exnu* 

SCENE  II. 
Tfie  House  where  the  Conspirators  meet. 

DAGOLINO,  DORO,  BERTRAM,  FEDELE  TREVISANC-, 

CA^ENDARO,  ANTONIO  DELLE  BENDE,  &e.,  &c. 

Cal.  (entering.)  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag.  All  with  you  ;  except  the  threi 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

Cal.  .  Where's  Bertram? 

Ber.  Here! 

Cal.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 
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Ber    I  had  mark'd   out  some :    but  I  have  not 

dared 

fo  tr  ast  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  ti  usting  to  their  faith  :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves 3 
Engage^  in  secret  to  the  Signory, 
Tt  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses  ; 
But  once  drawn  up,   and  their  new  swords  well- 

fKsh'd 

In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Theii  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perished. 

Ber.  How  say  you  ?  all ! 

Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.        .  I  spare  f 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  question'd, 
Thinking  that  even  among  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
Iii  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.      Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these  :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain  ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body: 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together. 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, 
So  let  them  die  as  one  ! 

Dag.  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole  ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
'Twoukl  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm  ! 

Cal.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram  ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber.  '  Who 

Distrusts  me  ? 

Cal.  Not  I ;  for  if  I  did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 
Which  mikes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  know 

Who  hsar  me,  who  and  what  I  am  ;  a  man 
ftJTised  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression  ; 
A.  ki  id  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as- some 
Of  you  have  found  me  ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
Ycu,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
I'll  clear  them  on  your  person  ! 

Cal.  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler  ;  but  can  bear  myself 
A.8  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  h  rars  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 


To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  but  no  less 

I  own  my  natural  weakness  ;  I  have  not 

Yet  learn'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 

Without  some  sense  of  shuddering  ;  and  the  sight 

Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 

To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 

Of  men  surprised  a  glory.     Well — too  well 

I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 

Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers  ;  but 

If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 

From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 

And  for  our  honor,  to  take  off  some  stain 

Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly 

I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 

For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  ! 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram ; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands  :  we'll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain  ! 

Enter  ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO,  and  the  DOGE,  disguised 

Dag.  Welcome,  Israel 

Consp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  arl 

late — 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? 

Cal.  It  is  time  to  name  him, 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all, 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  tirlne  actions.     Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  ! 

{The  DOGE  discovers  himself 

Consp.  To  arms  ! — we  are  betray'd — it  is  the  Dog* 
Down  with  them  both  !  our  traitorous  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to. 

Cal.  (drawing  his  sword.)        Hold  !  Hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them,  dies.     Hold !  heal 
Bertuccio — What !  are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Among  you  ? — Israel,  speak  !  what  means  this  mys- 
tery ? 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 

bosoms, 

Ungrateful  suicides  !  for  on  our  lires 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

Doge.  Strike  ! — If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  more 

fearful 

Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict. 
I  should  not  now  be  here  : — Oh,  noble  Courage  ! 
The  eldest  born  of  Fear,  which  makes  yuu  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  ! 
See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician  ! — Butcher  me, 
You  can ;  I  care  not. — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  ?  look  upon  them 

Cal.  iFaith  !  he  has  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  Chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like  *-unf 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  then-  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
Th,ey  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  broutrht 
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By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 

To  take  his  choice — as  brothei.  or  as  victim. 

Doge.  And  which  am  I  to  be  s  your  actions  leave 
Borne  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  we  would  have   perish'd  here 

together, 

Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads  ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  described  them — Speak  to  them. 

Cal.  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder, 

/,   Ber.   (addressing  the  conspirators.}  You  are 

safe, 

Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen,  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  You  see  me  here, 

\s  ons  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wronged, 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
Asking  »t  tiis  own  heart  what  brought  him  here  ? 
You  knew  my  recent  story,  an  men  know  it, 
And  judt    of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sat     m  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spai     me  the  recital — it  is  here, 
Here  at     y  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Already     >ent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would    i.  ly  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons  ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices 
In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state 
Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valor. 
The  lords  of  Lacedemou  were  true  soldiers, 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 
Although  drest  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 
A  pastime  for  their  children.     You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 
This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 
Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood,  and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 
Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 
Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple,  . 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 
Anil  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
Bo  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 
In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 
If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  compromised, 
And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 
Than  livef  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant, 
A.S  delegate  of  tyrants ;  such  I  am  not, 
A.nd  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals ; 


I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture  ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  skeptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  I  suffej 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn  :  meantime  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days-pf  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind  ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath— 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) — 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul' — upon  this  cast  I 

Such  as,  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you     \ 

And  to  your  chiefs — accept  me  or  reject  me— 

A  prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so 

Cal.  Long  live  Faliero  ! — Venice  shall  be  free  i 

Consp.  Long  live  Faliero  ! 

/.  Ber.  Comrades  !  did  I  well  i 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  and  the  first  among  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief ! — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice 

I  cannot  stoop that  is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots  ;  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
'Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

Cal.    E'en  when  thou  wilt — is  it    not  so,  ray 

friends  ? 

I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  ? 

Doge.  So  soon  r  so  late — each  hour  accunulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you ;  know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  ?  "  the  spies,  the  eyas 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  thoir  slaves, 
And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  had  mad* 

one  ? 

I  tell  you  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

Cal.  With  all  my  soul  and  sword  I  yield  assen- 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order  ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow  ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  pos* ' 
And  now,  my  lord,  ;he  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 
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The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge, 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince,) 
March  on  Saint  Mark's  ! 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ? — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on, 
Shout  ye,  "Saint  Mark  ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters ! " 

Cal.  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  th'e  harvest, 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
"Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

Cal.  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  !  we  will 

not  scotch, 
But  kill. 

Ber.  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

Cal.  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Consp.  All!  all! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ?  and. how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one — 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression  !     'Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live  ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart. 
The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  whoe'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 
Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ?  however, 
I  vail  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved 

l>iffc.  Ask  me  not-— tempt  me  not  wife  such  a 

question — 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Bar.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 
Have  made  them  deadly  ;  if  there  be  among  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  -ny  side,  and  Marc  Cornaro  shared 
My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero-  -shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  tha>  I  coulc  save  them  and  Venice  also ! 


All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  mj  fnenos 
Till  they  became  my  subjects  ;  then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o'erblown  flowei, 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk, 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing  ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish  ! 

Cal.  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice'  freedom 

Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutna. 

mass 

Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear, 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice  : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends  :  I  loved  them,  thej 
Requited  honorably  my  regards  ; 
We  served  and  fought;    we   smiled  and  wept  in 

concert ; 

We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fairlv,  till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory !  all  thoughts 
In  common  !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 

Bhips, 

When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  ^is  brother's  brow, 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  g--ne  by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  b;    d, 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  reta 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tonsrue  to  sp     k 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  m,i.  ale 

Oime !  Oime  ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved  :  it  is  not 

now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 
From  the  hour  that  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  THET 

made  me — 

Farewell  the  past !  I  died  to  all  that  had  been, 
Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  kindness, 
No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  uia- 

brage  ; 

They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law; 
They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 
They  baffted  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty  ; 
They  wrong'd  me,  for  such  was  to  ngnt  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion  , 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  siibjccts  ; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom — gaolers  for  a  council — 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life  ! 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  that  they  poisoned  !  M  y  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  no* 

shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  anotner  mght. 

Doge.  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it— 
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Til1  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult, 
Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction'd;  then, 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance  ! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Play  tilings,  to  do  their  pleasure  and  be  broken  ! 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Bi  joding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 
Ncr  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others , 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them — as  such 
L(  t  them  be  dealt  upon. 

Cat.      •  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethern,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words  :  I'd  fain  be  doing  ! 
Saint   Mark's   great    bell   at  dawn   shall  find  me 
wakeful ! 

/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts  :  be  firm  and 

vigilant ; 

Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  go 
To  join  my  band  ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  chaige :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
Fo  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  ! 

Cal.  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 

you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  ! 

Doge.  No  ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey, 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy ;  he  could  not—- 
He dared  not  in  more  honorable  days 
Have  risk'd  it !  I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me — I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands  ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cat.  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
[  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master  ; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
[n  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts  !  I  but  remain 
A.  mcmemt  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then,  until  dawn  ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you  : 

(lonsp.  We  will  not  fail — away  !  My  lord,  farewell ! 
[T/u  cotispirators  salute  the  DOOE  and  ISRAEL 
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BERTUCCIO,  and  retire,  headed  by  PHILII 
CALENDAKO.  The  DOOE  and  ISRAEL  BER. 
TUCCIO  remain. 

I.  Ber    We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fail ! 
Now  thou'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Caesars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians  ;  but  until  this  hoar,      , 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  frcodom  ? 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ? 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise  ;  'tis  great, 
And  greater  the  reward  ;  why  stand  you  rap  t  ? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Doge.  And  it  is  then  decided  !  must  they  die  ? 

/.  Ber.  Who  ?      . 

Doge.          My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators. 

/.  Ber.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  ju*t 
one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ; 
You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not,  you  act  in  your  vocation  ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised 

you  ; 

So  they  have  me :  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them  ; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips  ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claira'd  their 

smile 

In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have: 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan  ; 
And  I  can  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ! 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 

/.  Ber.  Doge  !  Doge  !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child  ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens!  I'd  rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness  ! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others ;  can  you  shrink  the* 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires. 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
milions  ? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me  !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  oa 

blow 

I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver ; 
Ah  !  no  ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way 
To  which  you  only  and  the  Night  are  conscious, 
And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives 
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Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow, 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness : 

This  ioill  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny ; 

But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been!    Bear  with 

me. 
/.  Her.    Re -man  your  breast ;    I   feel  no   such 

remorse, 

I  understand  it  not :  why  should  I  change  ? 
You  acted,  and  you  act  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 
You  feel  not — you  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  shambles! 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 
Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God  !  oh  God !  'tis  true 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
"  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err, 
For  I  will  do  this  !  .Doubt  not — fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back  ; 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around, 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.     Away  !  away  ! 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 


Venice, 

Except  her  slaughter'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

/.  Ber.  With  all  my  soul ! 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city  :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrung 

you 

To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people  ! 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 
,  Doge.   Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord 

which  jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  task  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 


**alnzzo  of  the  Patrician  LIONL  LIONI  laying 
aside  the  mask  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian 
Noble*  wore  in  public,  attended  by  a  Domestic. 


Lioni.  I  will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  reve 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 
And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  b» 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  way» 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night, 
Lashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark  : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulnes8> 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Lioni.  Nought,  save  sleep 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.     Let  me  hope  it, 

{Exit  ANTONIO- 
Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious  ;  I  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits :  'KS 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 
And   the    broad  moon   has   brighter.'d.      What   a 
stillness ! 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  1  left, 
"Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
Vlore  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 


Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  ware 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
P'ull  many  a  glance  at  the  t  jo  faithful  mirror, 
Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
I  Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
j  Of  the  indignant  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  suci 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes   which  should 

not 

Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odors,  and  the  flowers— 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 
TLe  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets  ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ;  the  thin  rubes, 
Floating   like  light    clouds   'twixt  our    gaze  and 

heaven ; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlika, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well- 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 
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Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

Which  swarm  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

ike  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch  d  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  otters 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirror 'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass  ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

Boften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring  ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely  ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand, 

F»ir  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  a  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse  ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto  ;    , 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city — 

How  sweet  arid  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate  ;  and  with  the  blessing 

Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, — 

Now  w\U  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  alrat  s :  wronging  such  a  night  as  this 

[A  knocking  is  heard  fro/n  without. 
Hark  !  what  is  that  ?  or  who  at  such  a  moment  ? 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Lioni.  Is  he  a  stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem'd  familiar  to  me ; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself ;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Lioni.    'Tis   a  strange  hour,   and    a    suspicions 

bearing  ! 

And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  'tis  not  in 
Cheir  houses  noblemen  are  struck  at ;  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice   'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him  »nd  retire  ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Borne  of  thj  Bellows,  who  may  wait  without. — 


Who  can  this  man  be  ? 

[Exit  ANTONIO,   and  returns   with   BSKTKAH 
muffled. 

Ber.  My  good  lord  Lioui, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — dismiss 
This  menial  hence  ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go,  Anta 
nio.  [Exit  ANTONIO. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  huiir  ? 

Ber.    (discovering  himself.)    A  bocn.  rov  nobl* 

patron  ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.  Thou  hast  known  mo 

From  boyhood,  evrr  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station  ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ?— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  ? — 
Mere  things  of  every  day ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety  ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you  ;  but 

Lioni.                              But  what  ?  You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his   slow  scythe   for  the  two-edged 

sword, 

And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass ! — 
Go  not  tJiou  forth  to-morrow ! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee  ; — stir  not  forth, 
Whate'er  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowds- 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms — the  sonaJ 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  ' — Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  ! 

Lioni.  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Thou  holdest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee- 
By  all  thou  hast  of  blest  in  Lope  or  memory-- 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  ^ood  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  gouu, 
Remain  within,  trust  to  thy  household  gods, 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  now  I  counsel— but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ' 

Lioni.  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
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Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  tLtre  be  such,  why 

Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — thou!  or  if  so  leagued, 

Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 

And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  in  spite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber.  Say  not  so  ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.  I   am.     Nor  is   there  aught  which  shall 

impede  me ! 

•   Ber.   Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — 
Farewell !  [Going. 

Lioni.  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own 

safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back :  we  must  not  part 

thus. 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signor, 

Sfou  have  been  my  protector ;  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  pierogative,  we  play'd  together; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother  ;  years 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hours  ! 
Oh  God !  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this  ! 

Lioni.  Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 

Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when'to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble, 
Still  you  forsook  me  not :  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescned  and  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  ? 

Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate  ? 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns  ; 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such ;  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Borrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
tVhich  s  :vecps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

Lioni.  Some   villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee.  Bertram : 


This  is  not  thy  own  language  nor  own  thought* ; 

Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection 

But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so  -,  thou  wort  good 

And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 

As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  too  : 

Confess — confide  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature— 

What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 

Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 

So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

Such  as  ourselves  receive!  it,  or  augmented ; 

I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 

Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  hotee 

Like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Ber.                     Nay,  question  me  no  further  • 
I  must  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I  be  murder'd ! — say, 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

Ber.   Who    talks    of   murder  ?    what  said  I   ol 

murder  ? — 
"Tis  false  !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word, 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not ;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish 

eye, 

So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  fort! 
The  gladiator.     If  my  life's  thine  object, 
Take  it — I  am  unarm'd, — and  then  away  ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task 
work. 

Ber.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Bertram  • 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  h«c?  tombs — who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.   More   mysteries,  and  awful   ones !     But 

now, 

Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark 

too — 

Fie,  Bertram !  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee  ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  peopit  • 
And  such  may  be  my  doom  ;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth, 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here . 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost !  thou  !  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through    every    change.     Yet,   make    me    not   a 

traitor  ! 
Let  me  save  thee — but  spare  my  honor ! 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  bindmf 
In  hflnest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law 
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Anil  in  ir.y  rnmd,  there  is  no  traitor  like 

Him  whoso  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 

Within  the  bretwt  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine ! 

Ber.  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.    Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives, 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me ; — once,  once  more 
[  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold! 

Lioni.  It  is  in  vain — this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
1  will  disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee ! 

Lioni.  Say,   rather   thy   friend's"  savior   and  the 

state's ! — 

Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants  ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again:    it  must  not  be — I 

love  thee — 

Thou  knowest  it — that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof, 
Not  least  though  last;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  to  my  country ! 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life  ! — farewell ! 

Lioni.  What,  ho ! — Antonio — Pedro — to  the  door! 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man  ! 

Entei   ANTONIO  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who 
seise  BERTRAM. 

Lioni,  (continues.)  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm  ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak, 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars — quick — 

[Exit  ANTONIO. 

We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo's, 
Ar.d  send  for  Marc  Cornaro ; — fear  not,  Bertram ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Ber.  "Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

Lioni.  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten ;  " 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise— 

Lioni.  What  mean  you  ? — but  we'll  know  anon. 

Bsr.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  "  the  Ten  "  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  Saint  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the 

dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.  Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Jertram,  I'll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go        , 
To  the  M^gr.fico's,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
The  Ducal  Palace— the  Doges  Apartment. 

The  DOGE  and  his  nephew  BEIITUCCIO  FALIEKO 

Doye.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster ! 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array'd  and  eager  for  the  signal 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.4 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  as  it  18 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue  .         I 

Had  waked  suspicion  ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain'* 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 

given, 

These  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ; 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble, 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness  ;  the  fierce  peasant*, 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Maroello  or  Cornaro, 
A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foscari ; 
They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  name* 
Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate  ; 
A  chief  in  armor  is  their  Suzerain, 
And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough  , 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown ;  but  for  a  warlike  sen-ice, 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants ; 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Hun* 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents, 
And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpel. 
[f  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard  ; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  you'll  wish  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  youresolw 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.     When 
I  had  o'ermaster'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn 'd  about  my  heart  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike  ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 
I  knew  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 
To-day  might  find  'mong  them  a  traitor  to  as, 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate  ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes  ;  one  stroke  strucll 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
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Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 
A.8  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  ta  «k  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but 

till 

That  moment  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow , 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Bsr.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person. 

Doi/e.  'Tis  well. — Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  heavens  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire, 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty, 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley  : 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  been 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when' nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a.  life  of  war. 

Her.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wis- 
dom 

Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
5Tou  were  decided. 

Doge.  It  was  «ver  thus 

With  me  ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  .this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 
Methinks  the  day  breaks— ris  it  not  so  ?  look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

Doge.  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St.  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength ;    here  I  will  meet 

you — 

The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
[n  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment- 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  by  the  great  gate  ; 
I  would  not  trust  "the  Ten  "  except  to  us — 
Che  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 


Glut    the  more   careless  swords  cf  tnose   leagued 

with  us. 

Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Mark! 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho  !  to  the  rescue  ! 
Saint  Mark  and  liberty  !  " — Now — now  to  action  . 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle  !  we  willmee. 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bertuccio — one  embrace— • 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you    rejoin   our  troops,  and  then  sound- 
sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's ! 

[Exit  BERTUCCIO  FALIBKO, 

Doge,  (solus.)  .  He  is  gone, 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life. — 'Tis  done. 
Now  the  destroying  Angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak. — Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters  !  march — march  on— 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.     And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves ! 
I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 
While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious  : 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson  ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter  - 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 
And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 
But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown. 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
R^new  its  freedom — but  oh  !  by  what  means  ? 
7  he  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  'tis  false, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ;  they, 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
"\|Vhich  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  worli  t 
(j)h  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  T 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 
When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword  super 
..!  fluous  ? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th"  unknown  realm, 
Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 
I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pnute 

Hark  !  was  there  not 
,\.  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
'What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  ! 
Kt  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
"Why  pauses  it  ?  My  nephew's  messenger 
{Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
^Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell, 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 
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Oi  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements  ;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last. 
Bound  till  the  strong  tower  rock  ! — What!    silent 

still  ? 

I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken  ; 
Tlisn  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark  !  he  comes — he  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 
What  tidings  ?  Is  he  marching  ?  hath  he  sped  ? — 
They  here  !  all's  lost — yet  will  I  make  an  effort. 

Enter  a  SIGNOK  OF  THE  NIGHT,*  with  Guards, 

Sig.  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 

Doge.  Me ! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

Sig.  (showing  his  order.)  Behold  my  order  from 
the  assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine  :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke  !  it  may  not  be  ; 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  me  then  ? 

Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully  ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Dof/e.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied, 
Rebellious — Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's  worth, 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  ? 

Sig.  'Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge,   (aside. )    I  must  gain   time — So  that  the 

storm-bell  sound 
All  may  be    well    yet. — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 

speed ! — 

Our.  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
WD  to  the  vanquish'd !  be  th°y  prince  and  people, 
0:  slave0,  and  senate — 

[  The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 
Lo  !  it  sounds — it  tolls. 

//oc/tf,  ( -jfoud.)  Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night !  and 

you,  ye  hirelings, 

Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 
It  is  your  knell— Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peaJ  '. 
Nf>w.  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sit,  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  ur.forseen  and  hideous  obstacle. 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  apart  of  the  Guard. 

l*oge.  Wrelch  !  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life,  | 
implore  it  • 


It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth  ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be  ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

Doge.  Fool  !   the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons,  —  live  on, 
So  thou  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive  —  It  hath  censed, 
[  The  bell  ceases  t'>  tfi', 

The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 
The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey— 
The  .knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's  . 

Doge,  (after  a  pause.)  All's  silent,  and  all's  lost! 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  council  ! 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing  ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earn'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 
As  thou  said'st  even  now  —  then  do  thine  offiep 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince 

Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank  :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge,  (aside.)  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 

to  die  ; 

And  yet  how  near  success  !  I  would  have  fallen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  !  - 


Enter  other  SIGNORS  OF  THE  NIGHT,  with 
cio  FALIE^O  prisoner. 

Id.  Sig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  ordw 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  regun  to  sound. 

1st.  Sig  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

d.  Sig.  They  are  —  besides,  it  masters  not  ;   tee 

chiefs 

Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial  — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken 

her.  F.  Uncle  ! 

Dogs.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune  , 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem'd  it  ?  —  Ah  !  one 
moment  sooner  ! 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  fact 

.of  ages  ; 

This  gives  us  to  eternity  —  We'll  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  'tis 
But  a  brief  passage  —  I  would  go  alone, 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  togethei 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1st.  Sig.  Lords,  ciar  orderb 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
Until  flie  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial  !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up, 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 
Who  have  «ast  lots  for  vhe  first  death,  and  the* 
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Wave  won  with  false   dice. — Who  hath  been  our 

Judas  ? 

1st.  Siff.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 
Her.    F.     I'll    answer    for    thee — 'tis    a    certain 

Bertram, 

Kven  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 
Doge.  Bertram,  the  Bergamask  !    With  what  vile 

tools 

We  operate  to  slay  or  save  !     This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Manlius,  who  hurl'd  down  the  Gauls,  was 

cast  . 

From  the  Tarpeian. 

1st.  Sly.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Doye.  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 

But  this  is  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

1st.  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove 

you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle  ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 
Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go 

forth, 
And  do  what  our  frail   clay,   thus   clogg'd,  hath 

fail'd  in  ! 

They  cannox  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them   from   their  guilty 

thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senators,  who,  on  the  Trials  of  the 
Conspirators  for  the  Treason  of  MAHINO  FA- 
UERO,  composed  what  was  called  the  Giunta. — 
Guards,  Officers,  S$c.,  &c.— ISRAEL  BEKTUCCIO 
and  PHILIP  CALENDARO  as  Prisoners. — BER- 
TRAM, LIONI,  and  Witnesses,  $c. 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  BEN  INTENDS. 
Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law  :  a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.     Alas  I 
That  it  should  fall  to  me  !  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frark  ; 
A.  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe  ;  the  last  B  -man  refuge  from 
•J'erwheluiing  Attila ;  the  mean's  queen 


Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival.     "Tis  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives- 
So  let  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

/.  Ber.    We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Your  crime* 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

/.  Ber.  Justice ! 

Ben.  WTu* 

Your  object  ? 

7.  Ber.          Freedom. 

Ben.  You  are  'jriet,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows  :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  belie\e  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 

from  us, 
Or  place  us  there  again  ;  we  have  still  some  blood 

left, 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrenclru 

limbs : 

But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there— 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
Ye  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite — must  we  bear  ur  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

/.  Ber.  The  senate. 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  \\>  crime. 

Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  it  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office  ;  we  exposed  our  lives, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary, 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming. — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

Cal.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words, 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
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May  change  your  toiie. 

Cal.  Most  true ;  it  will  do  so, 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben.  What  then  ? 

Cal.  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly. 

Cal.  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to 
trial.  ,, 

Cal.  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben.  So  your  confession  be  detail'd  and  full, 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Cal.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President, 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  stretch'd  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.    Lord  President,  'twere  best 

proceed  to  judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men  !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  ytmr  crime — our  law — and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite — 
Guards  !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,* 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 
Let  them  be  justified ;  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  ! — 
And  heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 

The  Giunta.  Amen! 

/.  her.  Signers,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards  !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd,7  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution. — Lead  them  hence  ! 

Cal.  What !  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

Cal.  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life ;  at  least 
AH  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts  ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That,  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us  ;  but  since 

7.  Ber.  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Cal- 

endaro ! 

What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favor  from  them ; 
80  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear ! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above  ! — Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 

Cal.  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus  ;  and  yon  pale  villain, 
The  coward  Bertram,  would 

1.  Bet.  Peace,  Calendaro! 

Vhat  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this  ? 
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Ber.  Alas  !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me : 
I  did  not  seek  this  task ;  'twas  forced  upon  me ; 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus ! 

I.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee  ! 

Cal.  (spitting  at  kirn.)          I  die  and  scorn  the* 
[Exeunt  ISKAEL  BERTTJCCIO  and  PHILIP  CAI 
ENDARO,  Guards,  $c. 

Ben.  Now  that  these   criminals  have  beer  dis- 
posed of, 

'Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentsve 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero  ! 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Dogu 

Be  brought  before  the  Council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest, 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chieft 

Have  been  disposed  of.    Some  have  fled  to  Chiozza 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firms , 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treason  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  DOGE  as  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  8$c.,  S;o~ 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  Ian 
Must  be  consider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  morf 

noble 

Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honor, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 
A  city's  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 
Which  have  appeared  against  you ;  and  more  amplt 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.     What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioners  ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confess'd,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

Doge.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many ;  Imt 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  in  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  ? 

Doge,  (looking  at  him  contemptuously.)  I^o. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertucefot 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge ! 

Doge    And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah  !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ?— 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own 

It  is  approaching.     You  decline  to  plead,  then ) 

Doge.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
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Can  rec^giuzs  your  legal  power  to  try  me 
Show  me  the  law ! 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies, 

The  law  must  be  remodell'd  or  amended : 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix'd  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As   sons  'gainst   sires,   and  princes   'gainst    their 

realms  ? 

Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors, 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What's  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  !  You  betray'd  me — 
You — you,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  ! 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth,- 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
You  drew  me  from  my  honorable  toils 
In  distant  lands — on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
You  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.     I  knew  not — 
I  sought  not — wish'd  not — dream'd  not  the  election, 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of 
My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 
And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  among  you — 
Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

Ben.  (interrupting  him.)  Michel  Steno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty  ;  "  the  Ten"  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  Our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  ! 

Doge.  His  PUNISHMENT  !  I  rather  see  him  theret 
Wheis  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
1'han  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence !     Base  as  was  his  crime, 
Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben-  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  1  hree  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
AH  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  Irop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  full 
Already :  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people  ; 
I  would  have  freed  both  and  have  fail'd  in  both  : 


The  price  of  suet  success  would  have  been  glor> 

Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 

As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 

Ri^al  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 

When  they  were  freed,  and  flouvish'd  ages  after, 

And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus  : — 

Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 

Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 

Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more  or  free ; 

Till  then  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pause  not; 

I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none  ; 

My  life  is  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard, 

And,  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken  ' 

I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs  ; 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 

As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess,  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fail'd  ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favors 
Were  not  withheld  ;  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.    Noble    Venetians  !     stir    me    not    with 

questions. 

I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 
And  am  not  c^yer-patient.     Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already  ; 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo  ; 
But  walls  have  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues  ; 

and  if 

There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them, 
You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls  : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  yoti  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous  ;  for  true  words  are  things, 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me :  take  this  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 
Let  me  die  calmly  ;  you  may  grant  me  this  ;— 
I  deny  nothing—defend  nothing — nothing 
I  ask  of  you  but  silence  for  myself, 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  adnvssioi? 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. 

Doge.  The  torture  !  you  have  put  me  there  alreafy 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge  ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may  :  these  limhs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  ;  but 
There's   that  within   my   heart   shall   strain   yoni 
engines. 

Enter  an  OFFICER. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  !     Duchess  Faliero 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 
Ben.   Say,  'conscript   fathers,"*   shall  she  he  ad 

mitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunta.  She  may  have  revelationi  o 
importance 
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Onto  the  state,  to  jnsti.fy  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

All.  It  is. 

Doc/e.          Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  ! 
Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  ! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honor,  as 
Bit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno  !  if  this  woman  fail, 
I'll  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 
Ana.  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

•    The  DUCHESS  enters. 

Ben.  Lady  !  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 
But  you  turn  pale — ho  !  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 
Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Any.  A  moment's  faintness — 

Tis  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  I  sit  not 
In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband, 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 

Ben.'  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Any.  Strange  rumors,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak — I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken, 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  ! 

Ben.  (after  a  pause.)  Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself 

the  repetition 

Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man  ! 

Any.  Yet  speak  ;  I  cannot — 

I  cannot — no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
fs  he  coiidemn'd  ? — 

Ben.  Alas ! 

Any.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Ben.  Lady  !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  forgiveness  ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs^believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  o~vn  bosom. 

Any.  Is  it  so  ? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  father's  friend — 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  ! — Thou  art  silent ! 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  guilt, 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  !    Spare  his  few 

years, 

Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days  ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  remission 
Of  tirre  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree. 

Ang,    He   hath    been    guilty,  but  there  may  be 
mercy. 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

Ang.  Alas !  signor, 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who 


Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  juttly  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state  ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state 

One  of  the  Council.  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray'd 
the  state. 

Ang.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  ac 

state 

To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  digg»g  in  the'  Hunnish  mines  in  fetters ! 

One  of  the  Council.   No,  lady,  there  are  othert 

who  would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery  ! 

Ang.  If  there  are  so 

Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  number : 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen ! — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang.  (turning  to  the  Doge.)  Then  die,  Falicro 

since  it  must  be  so  ; 

But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half  cancell'd  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them—- 
Have begg'd  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread- 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within 
Then,  us  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom ! 
Doge.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  t* 

die! 

Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations  ! 

M.  Steno.  Doge, 

A.  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.  Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 

ould  cancel  the  Ir^xorafele  past ! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contrition. 
[  crave,  nbt  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Beiiitende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice 
[  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
[nform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
SVer  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity  !  I  prefer 
Vly  honor  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sens* 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  wha*.  is  call'd 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  scorner's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock  :  but  as  there  are — alas  ! 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls- 
To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  substance 
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More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter ; 

Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing. 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 

Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 

When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 

Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  aiery  ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.     Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

I'  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  was  the  bane  of  Troy ;       0 

A.  wife's  dishonor  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his- cruelties  ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province  ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  peopie ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this, 

If  it  so  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him  ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  was  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers  : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

Doge,  (to  Ben.)  Sign  or  !  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it, 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit, 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side. — Proceed  ! 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent. — Speak  ! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  sometime  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance, 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 
With  earthquikes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 
&xd  the  great  enen  y  of  man,  as  subject 


Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  giace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted. 

With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath, 

"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge.    •  "  His  crimes  ! ' 

But  let  it  be  so  : — it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portrait* 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants  ! 
"Decapitated  for  his  crimes  !  " — What  crimes  ? 
"Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  faAs, 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that :  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathers'  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giant's  Staircase, 
"Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off ;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge.  Is  this  t.ie  Giunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  it — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace  with 

God; 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  his  presence. 

Doge.  I  am  already  ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it.— 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved 

the  lands 

Near  to  Treviso.which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs. 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  ^nd  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban  ;  their  chief,  thy  nepbeff 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signers, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth,  kr_ov» 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come ! 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 

die. 

The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimetar  is  bare, 
And  both  await  without. — But,  above  all, 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people  ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  a«  the  gates 
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But  these  are  closed ;  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge ! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  andthou  shaltdie 
A.  sovereign  ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crcwn  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ;  not  so  we, 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.     Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's  ;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation  : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate  ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot. — 
Guards !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  DOGE  as  Prisoner,  and  the  DUCHESS  attending 
Mm. 

Doqe.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere  useless 

all 

To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes  ; 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee. 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand, 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Any.  Alas ! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause  ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine 
own. 

Doge.  Not  so  :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse  : 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Any.  How  foretold  you  ? 

Done.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  are  a' doubt 
[n  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
WTion  I  was  in  my  youth  and  serv'd  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Oonvey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof!  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burden  ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from 

.him, 

He  turn'd  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  hour  will  come 
vVhenhe  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  o'erthrow  thee  : 
Cho  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house, 
fit"  wuj  om  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 


And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon   hee  ; 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues  ; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless  ;  honors  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thus  saying  he  pass'd  on. — That  hour  is  ccme 

Any.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thcu  not  hav 

^  striven 

To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone 
By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Doge.  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I  remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  voice, 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream  ; 
And  I  repented  ;    but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution  :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  nor  fear. — Nay  more 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 
That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  density  went  on  before 
The  bucentaur  like  the  columnal  cloud 
Which  usher'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  bella  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen, 

Ang.  Ah  !  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate  . 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men. 
Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 
Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'erruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them  ! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven 

Doge.  I  am  at  peace  :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons, 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  azure  waters, 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  brigh  t 
Shall  be  a  desolation, 'and  a  curse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ' 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now  ;  the  surge  of  paifio 

still 

Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  calmer. 

Doge.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold— 
Ay.spalpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard,  (coming  forward.)  Doge  of  Venice 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina  !— one  embrace-  • 
Forerive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
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A  fmd  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory — 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
beeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 
No  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
[  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 
And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart, 
The  r  ure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair'd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief 

Still  keep thouturn'st  so  pale ! — Alas !  she  faints, 

She  hath  no  breath,  no  pulse  ! — Guards  lend  your 

aid — 

I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better, 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women — 
One  look  ! — how  cold  her  hand  ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  bf>  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1  am  ready  now. 

\jfhe  Attendants  of  ANGIOLINA  enter  and  sur- 
round their  mistress,  who  has  fainted. — 
Exeunt  the  DOGE,  Guards,  $c.,  $c. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  are 
shut  against  the  people. — The  DOGE  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  icith  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  "  Giant's  Staircase," 
''where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths ;)  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword. — On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero  : 
"Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment. 
Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  ! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero  ! 

Doge.  'Tis  with  age,  then.9 

Ben.  Faliero  !  hast  thou  aught  further  to  com- 
mend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.    I  would   commend  my  nephew  to   their 

mercy, 

My  consort  to  their  justice  ;  for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Btitween  the  state  and  me.    • 

BM.  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard-of !  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
Bui  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people  ;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.    The   King  of   Sparta,   and  the  Doge  of 

Venice— 
Agis  and  Faliero  ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 


I  To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak  r 

Ben.  Thou  may  *i ; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass   of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements  !  in  which  to  be  resolved, 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  !  Ye  blue  waves  !  wi»ich  bore  my  banut-i 
Ye  winds  !  which  flutter'd  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fill'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven  !  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  ''hings,  and  Thou 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  s.ms  ! — Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 
On  her  and  hers  for  ever  ! — Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering   -f  the  day, 
When  she.  who  built  "gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  ! — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capitol,  with  slaves  for  senates, 
Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  ! 10 
Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,11 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  tne  Greek 
Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ! 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity  ! 
Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 
Of  their  great  fathers-1  heritage  shall  fawn 
Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent;, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign, 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  spruu| 
From  an  adultress  boastful  of  her  guiit 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 
Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation  ; — when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 
Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  victors, 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 
And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  ; — 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  the* 
Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 
But  in  its  stead  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewiness, 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 
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Wnen  these  and  more  aie  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Youth  without  honor,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  wo 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not 

.  murmur, 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  ! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 12 
Gehenna  of  the  waters  !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 
[Hers  the  DOGE  turns,  and  addresses  the  Executioneer. 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 

Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my-curse ! 
Ktrike — and  but  once  ! 

[The  DOGE  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 

as  the  Executioner  raises  his  sword,  the  scene 

closes.  • 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's. — The 
People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I  have  gain'd  the  gate,  and  can 

discern  the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the 

Doge. 
Second  Cit.  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 

effort. 

How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 

they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 


He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven  ;  I  see 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move— Hush  !  hush  !— no 

'Twas  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance  ' 

His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 

Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder ;  would  we  could 

But  gather  a  sole  sentence ! 

Second  ^it.    Hush !    we  perhaps  may   catch  thl 

s«-und. 

First  Cit.  'Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him. — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave  '. 
Now — now — he  kneels — and  now  they^form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah  !  Hark  !  it  falls  ! 

.  [The people  murmw 
Third  Cit.    Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 

would  have  freed  us. 
Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons 

ever. 
Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 

barr'd. 

Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon 'd  here,  we  would  have  brought 
Weapons  and  forced  them ! 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  fall — Lo !  what  have 
we  here  ? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  front* 
Saint  Mark's  Place,  a  CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN,IS  with 
a  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the 
People,  and  exclaims, 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !  " 
[The  gates  are  opened;   the  populace  rush  in 
towards  the   "  Giant's  Staircase,"  where  th» 
execution  has  taken  place.     The  foremost  of 
them  exclaims  to  those  behind, 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  "Giants'  Steps !  '' 

[The  curtain  falls 
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i. 

A  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso. 

Page  283,  line  120. 

AN  historical  fact.  See  Marin  Sanuto's  Lives  of 
the  Doges. 

2. 
A  gondola  with  one  oar  only. 

Page  286,  line  46. 

A  gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  but  is  as 
jasily  rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two,  (though  of 
eourse  not  so  swiftly,)  and  often  is  so  from  motives 
of  privacy ;  and  (since  the  decay  of  Venice)  of 
economy. 

3. 

They  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory. 

Page  294,  lines  7  and  8. 


An  historical  fact. 


4. 


Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo. 

Page  301,  line  62. 
The  Doge's  private  family  palace. 

5. 

"  Signor  of  the  Night." 

Page  303,  line  17 

"  I  Signori  di  Notte  "  held  an  important-  charge 
in  the  old  Republic. 

6. 
Festal  Thursday. 

Page  305,  line  26. 

"Giovedi  Grasso,"  "fat  or  greasy  Thursday, * 
which  I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  wai 
the  day. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


7. 


Guards !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd,  even  in  the  act. 
Page  306,  line  37. 

Historical  fact.    See  Sanuto,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  tragedy. 

8. 

Say,  conscript  fathers,  shall  she  be  admitted  f 
Page  30C   line  128. 

The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the 
Roman,  of  "Conscript  Fathers." 


'  Tis  with  age,  then. 

Page  310,  line  33. 

fhis  was  Ihe  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  maire  of 
I  aris,  to  a  Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  re- 
proach on  his  way  to  execution,  in  the  earliest  part 
of  their  revolution.  I  find  in  reading  over,  (since 
the  completion  of  this  tragedy,)  for  the  first  time 
these  six  years,  "  Venice  Preserved,"  a  similar  re- 
ply on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other 
coincidences  arising  from  the  subject.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  gentlest  reader,  that  such  coin- 
cidences must  be  accidental,  from  the  very  facility 
of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a  play 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway's  chef- 
d'oeuvre. 

10. 
Beggars  for  nobles,  pandersfor  a  people  ! 

Page  310,  line  86. 

Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the 
reader  look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophe- 
sied, or  rather  of  the  few  years  preceding  that  pe- 
riod. Voltaire  calculated  their  "  nostre  benernerite 
Meretrici "  at  12,000  of  regulars,  without  includ- 
ing volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what  authority 
I  know  not ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained 
200.000  inhabitants,  there  are  now  about  90,000,  and 


THESE  !  !  few  individuals  can  conceive,  and  nine 
could  describe  the  actual  state  into  which  the  more 
than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this 
unhappy  city. 

11. 

Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces. 

Page  310,  line  87. 

The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brcnta  now  belong  to 
the  Jews  ;  who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic 
were  only  allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  en- 
ter the  city  of  Venice.  The  whole  commerce  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  ar.d  the  Huns 
form  the  garrison. 

12. 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes 
Page  311,  line  9. 

Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  Jive  abdicated— -Jive  were 
banished  with  their  eyes  put  out— -Jive  were  MASSA- 
CRED— and  nine  deposed;  so  that  nineteen  out  of 
fifty  lost  the  throne  by  violence,  besides  two  who 
fell  in  battle :  this  occurred  long  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexa- 
tion. Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related. 
Among  his  successors,  Foscari,  after  seeing  his 
son  repeatedly  tortured  and  banished,  was  deposed, 
and  died  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  on  hearing 
the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election  of  hid 
uccessor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for  the  loss  ol 
Candia  ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  dur- 
ing which  he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled 
the  Peloponnesian.  Faliero  might  truly  say  "  Thou 
den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  !  " 

13. 
Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Page  311,  line  47. 

"Un  Capo  de'  Dieci"  are  the  words  of  Sanuto'n 
Chronicle. 


APPENDIX  TO  MARINO  FALIERO. 


i. 

MCCCLIV. 
MARINO  FALIERO  DOGE  XLIX. 

"  Fu  eletto  da  quarantuno  Elettori,  il  quale  era  Ca- 
raliere  e  conte  di  Valdemarino  in  Trivigiana,  ed  era 
ricco,  e  si  trovava  ambasciadore  a  Roma.  E  a  di  9, 
di  Settembre,  dopo  sepolto  il  suo  predecessore,  fu 
chiamaito  il  gran  Consiglio,  e  fu  preso  di  fare  il  Doge 
giusta  il  solito.  E  ftirono  fatti  i  cinque  Correttori, 
Ser  Bernardo  Giustiniani  Procuratore,  Ser  Paolo 
Loredano,  Ser  Filippo  Aurio,  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano, 
".  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro.  I  quali  a  d)  10,  misero 
queste  correzioni  alia  promozione  del  Doge :  che  i 
Consiglieri  uon  odano  e;li  Oratori  t  Xunzi  de'  Sig- 
nori,  senza  i  Capi  de'  quaranta,  ne  possano  rispon- 
dero  ad  alcuno,  se  non  saranno  Quattro  Consislieri 


e  due  Capi  de'  Quaranta.  E  che  osservino  la  forma 
del  suo  Capitolare.  E  che  Messer  lo  Doge  si  metta 
nella  miglior  parte,  quando  i  giudici  tra  loro  n,on 
•fossero  d'  accordo.  E  ch'  egli  non  possa  far  ven- 
dere  i  suoi  imprestiti,  salvo  con  legittima  causa,  e 
col  voler  di  cinque  Consiglieri,  di  due  Capi  de'  Qua 
ranta,  e  delle  due  parti  del  Consiglio  de'  Pregati. 
Item,  che  in  luogo  di  tre  mila  pelli  di  Conigli,  ch« 
debbon  dare  i  Zaratini  per  regalia  al  Doj;e,  non  tro 
vandosi  tante  pelli,  gli  diano  Duoati  ottanta  1'  anno. 
E  poi  a  di  11,  detto,  misero  etiam  altre  eorrezioni, 
che  se  il  Doge,  che  sarn  eletto,  fosse  fuori  di  Venf>- 
zia,  i  savj  possano  provvedere  del  suo  ritorno.  B 
quando  fosse  il  Doge  ammalato,  sia  Vicedoge  uno 
de'  Consiglieri,  da  essere  eletto  tra  loro.  E  che  il 
detto  sia  nominato  Viceluogotenente  di  Messer,  If 
Doge,  quando  i  giudici  faranno  i  suoi  attl.  E  nota, 
perdu'1  fu  fatto  Doge  uno,  ch'  era  assente,  che  fu 
Vicedoge  Ser  Marino  Badoero  piii  vecchio  de  Con- 
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siglieri.  Item,  che  il  governo  del  Ducato  sia  com- 
messo  a  Consiglieri,  e  a'  Capi  de'  Quaranta,  quando 
vachera  il  Ducato  finche  sara  eletto  1'  altro  Doge. 
E  cosi  a  di  1!  ii  Settembre  fu  creato  il  prcfato  Ma- 
rino Faliero  Doge.  E  fu  preso,  che  il  governo  del 
Ducato  sia  commesso  a*  Consiglieri  e  a'  Capi  de' 
Quaranta.  I  qnali  stiano  in  Palazzo  di  continuo, 
6no  che  verra  il  Doge.  Sicch^  di  continuo  stiano 
in  Palazzo  due  Consiglieri  e  un  Capo  de  Quaranta. 
E  subito  furono  spedite  lettere  al  detto  Doge,  il 
quale  era  a  Roma  Oratore  al  Legato  di  Papa  Inno- 
>enzo  VI.  ch'  era  in  Avignone.  Fu  preso  nel  gran 
Consiglio  d'  eleggere  dodici  ambasciadori  incontro  a 
M  :uino  Faliero  Doge,  il  quale  veniva  da  Roma. 
E  granto  a  Chioggia,  il  Podesta  mand6  Taddeo 
(Jiustiniaiii  suo  figliuolo  incontro,  con  quindici 
Ganz<truoli.  h  poi  venuto  a  S.  Clemente  nel  Bucin- 
toic,  venne  un  gran  caligo,  adeo  che  il  Bucintoro 
ZiOi.  -  i  ji.  te  levare.  Laonde  il  Doge  co'  gentiluomini 
nelle  piatte  vennero  di  lungo  in  questa  Terra  a' 
5  d'Ottobre  del  1354.  E  dovendo  smontare  alia 
nva  della  Paglia  per  lo  caligo  andarono  ad  ismon- 
'.are  alia  riva  della  Piazza  in  mezzo  alle  due  colonne 
dwve  si  fa  la  Giustizia,  che  fu  un  malissimo  augurio. 
E  a'  6,  la  mattina  venne  alia  Chiesa  di  San  Marco 
alia  laudazione  di  quello.  Era  in  questo  tempo 
Canceilier  Grande  Messer  Benintende.  I  quaran- 
tuno  Elettori  furon.j,  Ser  Giovanni  Contarini,  Ser' 
Andrea  Giustiniani,  Ser  Michele  Morossini,  Ser 
Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Pietro  Lando,  Ser  Marino 
Gradenigo,  Ser  Marco  Dolfino,  Ser  Nicolo  Faliero, 
Ser  Giovanni  Quirini,  Ser  Lorenzo  Soranzo,  Ser 
Marco  Bembo,  Sere  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Francesco 
Loredano,  Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Barbaro,  Ser  Lorenzo  Barbarigo, 
Ser  Bettino  da  Mollino,  Ser'  Andrea  Arizzo  Procu- 
ratore,  Ser  Marco  Celsi,  Ser  Paolo  Donato,  Ser  Ber- 
tucci  Grimani,  Ser  Pietro  Steno,  Ser  Luca  Duodo, 
Set'  Andrea  Pisani,  Ser  Francesco  Caravello,  Ser 
Jacopo  Trivisano,  Sere  Schiavo  Marcello,  Ser  Maffeo 
Aimo,  Ser  Marco  Capello,  Ser  Pancrazio  Giorgio, 
Ser  Giovanni  Fosctfrini,  Ser  Tomaso  Viadro,  Sere 
Scniava  Polani,  Ser  Marco  Polo,  Ser  Marino  Sagre- 
do,  Sere  Stefano  Mariani,  Ser  Francesco  Suriano, 
Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  Ser'  Andrea  Gritti  Ser  Buono 
da  Mosto. 

"  Trattato  di  Mvsser  Marino  Faliero  Doge,  tra": 
da  una  Cronica  antica.  Essendo  venuto  il  Gioved. 
della  Caccia,  fu  fatta  giusta  il  solito  la  Caccia.  E 
a'  que'  tempi  dopo  fatta  la  Caccia  s'andava  in  Pa- 
la//::)  del  Doge  in  una  di  quelle  sale,  e  con  donne 
facevasi  una  festicciuola,  dove  si  bellava  fino  alia 
prima  campana,  e  veniva  una  colazione  ;  la  quale 
spesa  faceva  Messer  le  Doge,  quando  v'  era  la  Doga- 
ressa.  E  poscia  tutti  andavano  a  casa  sua.  Sopra 
la  qual  festa,  pare,  che  Ser  Michele  Steno,  molto 
giovane  e  povero  gentiluomo,  ma  ardito  e  astuto,  il 
quale  era  innamorato  in  certa  donzella  della  Doga- 
ressa,  essendo  sul  Solajo  appresso  le  ddnne,  facesse 
cert'  atto  non  convenience,  adeo  che  il  Doge  comaii- 
do  oh'  e'  fosse  buttato  gin  dal  Solajo.  E  cosi  quegli 
scudieri  del  Doge  lo  spinsero  giu  di  quel  Solajo. 
Laonde  a  Ser  Michele  parve,  che  fossegli  stata  fatta 
Itoppo  grande  ignominia.  E  non  considerando  al- 
tiamente  il  fine,  ma  sopra  quella  passione  fornita  la 
festa,  e  andati  tutti  via,  quella  notte  egli  and.v>,  e 
sulla  cadrega,  dove  sedeva  il  Doge  nella  Sala  dell' 
Udienza  (perche  allora  i  Dogi  non  tenevano  panno 
ii  seta  sopra  la  cadrega,  ma  sedevano  in  una  cadre- 
ga di  legno)  scfisse  alcune  parole  disoneste  del 
.  Doge  e  della  Dogaressa,  cioe :  Marin  Faliero 
da! la  bella  mo</l/'e :  Altri  la  gode,  ed  egli  la  mantiene. 
E  la  mattina  furono  vedute  tali  parole  scritte.  E 
parve  una  brutta  cosa.  E  per  la  Signoria  fu  com- 
mei-^a  lacosa  agli  Awogadori  del  Comune  con 
grand  e  efficacia.  I  quali  Avvogadori  subito  diedero 
taglia  tjrande  per  venire  in  chiaro  della  verita  di  chi 
avea  scritto  tal  lettera.  E  tandem  si  seppe,  che 
Michele  Steno  aveale  scritte.  E  fu  per  Ii  Quaranta 
preso  di  ritenerio  ;  e  ritenuto  confess^,  ehe  in  quella 
oassione  d'  essere  stato  spinto  giii  ds.1  Solajo,  pre- 
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sente  la  sua  amante,  egli  areale  scriite.  Onde  ppj 
fu  placitato  nel  detto  Consiglio,  e  parve  a"  Consiglio 
si  per  rispetto  all'  eta,  come  per  la  caldezza  d'amore, 
di  condannarlo  a  compiere  due  mesi  in  -prigione  ser- 
rato,  e  poi  ch'  e'  fosse  bandito  di  Venezia  e  dal  dis- 
tretto  per  un'  anno.  Per  la  qual  condennagione 
tanto  piccola  il  Doge  ne  prese  grande  sdfegno,  paren- 
dogli  che  non  fosse  stata  fatta  quella  estimazione 
della  cosa,  che  ricercava  la  sua  dignit  i  del  Ducato. 
( E  diceva,  ch'  eglino  doveano  averlo  fatto  appiccare 
per  la  gola,  o  saltern  bandirlo  in  perpetuo  da  Vene- 
zia.  E  perche  (quando  dee  succedere  un'  effetto  (• 
necessario  che  vi  concorra  la  cangione  a  fare  tal* 
effetto)  era  destinato,  che  a  Messer  Marino  Doge 
fosse  tagliata  la  testa,  perci6  occorse,  che  entiata  la 
Quaresima  il  giorno  dopo  che  fu  condannato  il  detto 
Ser  Michele  Steno,  un  gentiluomo  da  Ca  Barbaro, 
di  natura  collerico,  andasse  all'  Arsenale,  doman- 
dasse  certe  cose  ai  Padroni,  ed  era  alia  presenza  de' 
Signori  1'Amniiraglio  dell'  Arsenale.  II  quale  in 
tesa  la  domanda,  disse,  che  non  si  poteva  fare 
Quel  gentiluomo  venne  a  parole  coll'  Aminuaguo, 
e  diedegli  un  pugno  su  un'occhio.  E  perch;-  avea 
un'anello  in  dito,  coll'  anello  gli  ruppe  la  pelle,  e 
fece  sangue.  E  1'Ammiraglio  cosi  battuto  e  insan- 
guinato  and5  al  Doge  a  lamentarsi,  acciocche  il  Doge 
facesse  fare  gran  punizione  contra  il  detto  da  C& 
Barbaro:  II  Doge  disse:  Che  vuoi  che  ti  jaccial 
Guarda  le  ignominiose  parole  scritte  di  me,  e  il  modo 
ch'?  stato  punito  quel  ribaldo  di  Michele  Steno,  chi 
le  scrisse.  E  quale  stima  hanno  i  Quaranta  fatto 
della  persona  nostraf  Laonde  1'  Ammiraglio  gli 
disse :  Messer  lo  Doge,  se  voi  vplete  farm  Signore,  « 
fare  tagliare  tutti  questi  becchi  gentiluomini  a  pezzi, 
mi  basta  I'animo,  aandomi  voi  ajuto,  difarvi  Stynore 
'di  questa  Terra.  E  allora  voi  potrete  castiyare  tutti 
costoro.  Inteso  questo  il  Doge  disse,  Come  si  pvA 
fare  una  simile  cosa  f  E  cosi  entrarono  in  ragiona- 
mento. 

"  II  Doge  mandiS  a  chiamere  Ser  Bertuccio  Faliero 
suo  nipote,  il  quale  stava  con  lui  in  Palazzo,  e  en- 
trarono in  questa  macchinazione.  Ne  si  partirono 
di  Ii,  che  mandarono  per  Filippo  Calendaro,  uomo 
marittimo  e  di  gran  seguito,  e  per  Bertuccio  Israel- 
lo,  ingegnere  e  uomo  astutissimo.  E  eonsigliatisi 
insieme  diede  ordine  di  chiamare  alcuni  altri.  E 
cosi  per  alcuni  giorni  la  notte  si  riducevano  insieme 
in  Palazzo  in  casa  del  Doge.  E  chiainarono  a  parte 
a  parte  altri,  videlicet  Niccol6  Fagiuolo,  Giovanni 
da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiano,  Niccolo  dalle  Bendej 
Niccol5  Biondo,  e  Stefano  Trivisano.  E  ordino  di 
fare  sedici  o  diciassette  Capi  in  diversi  luoghi  della 
Terra,  i  qualiavessero  cadaun  di  loro  quarant'  uomini 
provvigionati,  preparati;  non  dicendo  a'  detti  suoi 
quaranta  quello,  che  volessero  fare.  Ma  che  il  giorno 
stabilito  si  mostrasse  di  far  quistione  tra  loro  in  di- 
versi luoghi,  acciocche  il  Doge  facesse  sonare  a  San 
Marco  le  cumpane,  le  quali  non  si  possono  suonare, 
s'  egli  nol  comanda.  E  al  suono  delle  campane 
questi  sedici  o  diciasette  co'  suoi  uomini  venissero  a 
San  Marco  alle  strade,  che  buttano  ir.  t*iazza.  B 
cosi  i  nobili  e  primarj  cittadini,  che  venissero  in  Pi 
azza,  per  sapere  del  romore  eib  ch'era,  Ii  tagliassero 
a  pezzi.  E  seguito  questo,  che  fosse  chiamato  pel 
Signore  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Doge.  E  fermatt 
le  cose  tra  loro,  stabilito  fu,  che  questo  dovess'  es- 
sere a'  15  d'Aprile  del  1355  in  giorno  di  Mercoledi 
La  quale  macchinazione  trattata  fu  tra  Icro  taatc 
segretamente,  che  mai  ne  pure  se  ne  sospett,'),  nou 
che  se  ne  sapesse  cos'  alcuna.  Ma  il  Signor'  Iddio, 
che  ha  sempre  ajutato  questa  gloriosissima  citta  « 
che  per  le  santimonie  e  giustizie  sue  mai  non  l'h» 
abbandonata,  inspiro  a  un  Beltramo  Bergamasco  il 
quale  fu  messo  Capo  di  quarant'  uomini  per  uno  de' 
detti  congiurati  (il  quale  intese  qualche  parola, 
sicche  comprese  1'effeto,  che  d^veva  succedere,  e  il 
qual  era  di  casa  di  Ser  Niceolo  Lioni  di  Santo  Ste- 
fano) di  an  dare  a  di  ****  d'Aprile  a  casa  del  detto 
Ser  Niccolj  Lioni.  E  gli  disse  ogni  cosa  dell'  ordin 
dato.  .11  quale  intese  le  cose,  rimase  come  morto: 
e  intese  •  mo-He  particolarila,  il  detto  Beltramo  it 
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prego  che  lo  tenesse  segreto,  e  glielo  disse,  aceicoc- 
che  il  detto  Ser  Niccolo  non  si  partisse  di  casa  a  dl 
15,  acciocclie  egli  non  fosse  morto.  Ed  egli  volendo 
jpartirsi,  il  fece  ritenere  a  suoi  di  casa,  e  serrarlo  in 
•  una  camera.  Ed  esso  ardo  a  casa  di  M.  Giovanni 
Gradenigo  Nasone,  il  quale  fu  poi  Doge,  che  stava 
anch'  egli  a.Santo  Stefano  ;  e  dissegli  la  cosa.  La 
quale  parendogli,  com'era,  d'una  grandissima  im- 
portanza,  tutti  e  due  andarono  a  casa  di  Ser  Marco 
Cornaro,  che  stava  a  San  Felice.  E  dettogli  il  tutto 
tutti  e  tre  deliberarono  di  venire  a  casa  del  detto 
Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  ed  esaminare  il  detto  Beltramo. 
E  quello  esaminato,  intese  le  cose,  il  fecero  stare 
serrato.  E  andarono  tutti  e  tre  a  San  Salvatore  in 
sacristia,  emandorono  i  loro  famigli  a  chiamare  i 
Consiglieri,  gli  Avvogadori,  i  Capi  de'  Dieci,  e  que' 
del  Consiglio.  E  ridotti  insieme  dissero  loro  le  cose. 
I  quali  rimasero  morti.  E  deliberarono  di  mandare 
pel  detto  Beltramo,  e  fattolo  venire  cautamente,  ed 
esaminatolo,  e  verificate  le  cose,  ancorche  .ne  sen- 
tissero  gran  passioiie,  pure  pensarono  la  provvisione. 
E  mandarono  pe'  Capi  de'  Quaranta,  pe'  Signori  di 
notte,  pe  Capi  de'  Sestieri,  e  pe  Cinque  della  Pace. 
E  ordinato,  ch'  eglino  co'  loro  uomini  trovassero 
degli  altri  buoni  uomini,  e  mandassero  a  casa  de' 
capi  de'  congmrati,  ut  supra  mettessero  loro  le  mani 
addosso.  E  tolsero  i  detti  le  Maestrerie  dell'  Arse- 
nale,  accioche  i  provvisionati  de'  congiurati  non 
potessero  offenderli.  E  si  ridussero  in  Palazzo  ver- 
60  la  sera.  Dove  ridotti  fecero  serrare  le  porte  della 
corte  del  Palazzo.  E  mandarono  a  ordinare  al  cam- 
panaro,  che  nou  sonasse  le  campane.  E  cos  fu  ese- 
guito  e  messe  le  mani  adosso  a  tutti  i  nominati  di 
sopra,  furono  que'  condotti  al  Palazzo.  E  vedendo 
il  Consiglio  de  Dieci,  che  il  Doge  era  nella  cospira- 
sione,  presero  di  eleggere  venti  de'  primarj  della 
Terra,  di  giunta  al  detto  Consiglio  a  consigliare, 
non  pero  che  potessero  mettere  pallotta. 

"  I  Consiglieri  furono  questi :  Ser  Giovanni  Moce- 
nigo  del  Sestiero  di  San  Marco ;  Ser  Almoro  Veni- 
ero  da  Santa  Marina,  del  Sestiero  di  Castello  ;  Ser 
Tommaso  Viadro,  del  Sestiero  di  Caneregio ;  Ser  Gio- 
vanni Sanudo,  del  Sestiero  di  Santa  Croce ;  Ser 
Pietro  Trivisano,  del  Sestiero  di  San  Paolo ;  Ser 
Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  del  Sestiero  d'Ossoduro. 
Gli  Avvogadori  del  Comune  furono  Ser  Zufredo  Mo- 
rosini,  e  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  e  questi  non  ballotta- 
rono.  Que'  del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci ;  furono :  Ser  Gi- 
ovanni Marcello,  Ser  Tommaso  Sanudo,  e  Ser  Miche- 
eletto  Dolfino,  Capi  del  detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci ; 
Ser  Luca  da  Legge,  e  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  Inquisi- 
tori  del  detto  Consiglio  :  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Ma- 
rino Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  Ser  Nicoletto 
Trivisano  da  Sant'  Angiolo.  Questi  elessero  tra 
loro  una  Giunta,  nella  notte  ridotti  quasi  sul  romper 
del  giorno,  di  venti  nobili  di  Venezia  de'  migliori, 
de'  piu  savj,  e  de'  piu  antichi,  per  consultare,  non 
pero  che  mettessero  pallottola.  E  non  vi  vollero 
alcuno  da  C:i  Faliero.  E  cacciarono  fuori  del  Con- 
siglio Niccolo  Faliero,  e  un'  altro  Niccol6-  Faliero, 
da  San  Tommaso,  per  essere  della  casata  del  Doge. 
E  quosta  provigione  di  chiamare  i  venti  della  Giunta 
fu  molto  commendata  per  tutta  la  Terra.  Questi 
furono  i  venti  della  Giunta,  Ser  Marco  Giustiniani, 
Prccuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo,  Procuratore.  Ser 
Lionardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Con- 
tariui,  Ser  Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe  Ser 
Giovanni  Loredano  Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni 
Gradenigo,  Ser'  Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser 
Marco  Soranzo,  Ser  Rinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano 
Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosino,  Sere  Stefano  Be- 
legno.  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Mar- 
cc  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni 
Foscarini.  FJ  chiamati  questi  venti  nel  Consiglio 
de'  Diecci,  fu  mandato  per  Messer  Marino  Faliero 
Doge,  il  quale  andava  pel  Palazzo  con  gran  gente, 
gentiluomini,  e  altra  buona  gente,  che  non  sapean.j 
aucora  come  il  fatto  stava.  In  questo  tempo  fu 
oondotto,  preso,  e  legato,  Bertuccio  Israello,  uno  de' 
Qapi  del  trattato  per  que'  di  Santa  Croce,  e  ancoia 
hi  preso  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicolett -  di  Rosa,  e  Ni- 


coletto Alberto,  il  Guardiaga,  e  altri  uorr  ini  da  mart 
e  d'  altre  condizioni.  I  quali  furono  esamu.ati,  ( 
trovata  la  verita  del  tradimeiito.  A  di  16  d'Aprile 
fu  sentenziato  pel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Diced,  eke 
Filippo  Calandario,  e  Bertucd  Israello  fossero  appic- 
cati  alle  colonne  rosse  del  balconate  del  Palazzo,  nelle 
quali  sta  a  vendere  il  Doge  la  festa  della  Caccia.  E 
cosi  furono  appiccati  con  spranghe  in  bocca.  E  nel 
giorno  seguente'  questi  furono  condannati,  Nic- 
colo Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro, 
Marco  Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fe- 
dele  figliuolo  di  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello, 
detto  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano,  cambiatore  di 
Santa  Margherita,  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  Furono 
tutti  presi  a  Chioggia,  che  fuggivano,  e  dipoi  in  di- 
versi  giorni  a  due  a  due,  ed  a  uno  a  uno,  per  seu- 
tenza  fatta  nel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  furono  ap- 
piccati per  la  gola  alle  colonne,  conthmando  dalle 
rosse  del  Palazzo,  seguendo  fin  verso  il  Canale.  E 
altri  presi  furono  lasciati,  perch  e  sentironp  il  fatto, 
ma  non  vi  furono  tal  che  fu  dato  loro  ad  intendere 
per  questi  capi,  che  venissero  coll'  arme,  per  pren- 
dere  alcuni  malfattori  in  servigio  della  Signori,  ne 
altro  sapeano.  Fu  encora  liberate  Nicoletto  Alberto, 
il  Guardiaga,  e  Bartolommeo  Ciriuola,  e  suo  figliuolo, 
e  molti  altri,  che  non  erano  in  celpa. 

"  E  a  di  16  d'Aprile,  giorno  di  Venerdi,  fu  sen 
tenziato  nel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  di  tagliare  la 
testa  a  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Doge  sul  pato  della 
scala  di  pietra,  dove  i  Dogi  giurano  il  priino  sagra- 
mento,  quando  montano  prima  in  Palazzo.  E  cosi 
serrato  il  Palazzo,  la  mattina  seguente  a  ora  di  ter 
za,  fu  cagliata  la  testa  al  detto  Doge  a  di  17  d'Aprile. 
E  prima  la  berretta  fu  tolta  di  testa  al  detto  Doge, 
avaiiti  che  venisse  giu  dalla  scala.  E  compiuta  la 
giustizia,  pare  che  un  Capo  de'  Dieci  andasse  alle 
Colonne  del  Palazzo  sopra  la  Piazza,  e  mostrasse  la 
spada  insanguinata  a  tutti,  dicendo  :  E  stata  fatta  la 
gran  giustizia  del  Traditore.  E  aperta  la  porta,  tutti 
entrarono  dentro  con  gran  furia  a  vedere  il  Doge, 
ch'  era  stato  giustiziato.  E'  da  sapere,  che  a  fare  la 
detta  giustizia  non  fu  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo  il  Consi- 
gliere,  perch*1  era  andato  a  casa  per  difetto  della 
persona,  siccht'  furono  quattordici  soli,  che  ballot 
tarouo,  cioe  cinque  Consiglieri,  e  nove  del  Consig- 
lio^  de'  Dieci.  E  fu  preso,  che  tutti  i  beni  del 
Doge  fossero  coiifiscati  nel  Comune,  e  cobi  degli  al- 
tri traditori.  E  fu  conceduto  al  detto  Doge  pel 
detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  ch'  egli  potesse  ordinare 
del  suo  per  ducati  due  mila.  Ancora  fu  preso,  che 
tutti  i  Consiglieri,  e  Avvogadori  del  Comune,  que1 
del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  e  della  Giunta,  ch'  eranp 
stati  a  fare  la  detta  sentenza  del  Doge,  e  d'altri, 
avessero  licenza  di  portar'  arme  di  di  e  di  notte  in 
Venezia  e  da  Grado  fino  a  Gavarzere,  ch'  e  sotto  il 
Dogato,  con  due  fantf  ir\  vita  loro,  stando  i  fanti 
con  essi  in  casa  al  suo  pane  e  al  suo  vino.  E  chi 
non  avesse  fanti,,  potesse  dar  tal  licenza  a'  suoi 
figliuoli  ovvero  fratelli,  due  pero  e  non  piu.  Ezian- 
dio  fu  data  licenza  dell'  arme  a  quattro  Notaj  dell* 
Cancelleria,  cioc  della  Corte  Maggiore,  che  furono 
a  prendere  le  deposizioni  e  inquisizioni,  in  perpetuo 
a  loro  soli,  i  quali  furono  Amadio,  Nicoletto  di  Lo- 
reno,  Steffanello,  e  Pietro  de'  Comj  ostelli,  Scrivani 
de'  Signori  di  notte.  Ed  essendo  stati  impiccati  i 
traditori,  e  tagliata  la  testa  al  Doge,  rimase  la  Terra 
in  gran  riposo  e  quiete.  E  come,  in  una  cronica  ho 
trovato,  fu  portato  il  corpo  del  Doge  in  una  barca 
con  otto  doppieri  a  seppelire  nella  sua  area  a  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  la  quale  al  presente  e  in  quell" 
andito  per  mezzo  la  Chiesuola  di  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  fatta  fare  pel  Vescovo  Gabriello  di  Bfrgainu, 
e  un  cassone  di  pietra  con  queste  lettere  :  Heicja- 
cet  Dominus  Marinus  Faletro  Dux  e  nel  gum  Con- 
siglio non  gli  e  stato  fatto  alcun  brieve,  ma  il  luogo 
vacuo  con  lettere,  che  dicono  cosi :  Hie  est  locta 
Marm*  Faletto,  decapitati  pro  criminibus.  E  pare; 
che  la  sua  casa  fosse  data  alia  Chiesadi  Sant'^Apos- 
tolo,  la  qual  era  quella  grande  sul  ponte.  Tame* 
vedo  il  contrario  che  <>  pure  di  C;'i  Faliero,  o  che  a 
Falieri  la  ricu  perassero  con  danari  dalla  Chiesa, 
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Ne  o/.'lo  res  tar  d'  sciiverc  alcuni,  che  vplevano, 
r.he  fosse  messo  nel  suo  breve,  oioe :  Mariniis  Fa- 
letr(*  Dux,  temoritas  me  cepit  paenas  lu  ,  decapitatu-s 
pro  crimiiiibus.  Altri  vi  fecero  un  dislioo  assai  deg- 
no  itl  suo  merito,  il  quale  e  questo  da  cessere  posto 
an  la  sua  sepoltura  : 

"  Dux  Venetum  ja^tt  heic,  patriam  qui  prortere  ten  ms, 
Sceptre,  decus,  Ktjtani,  penliilit,  atque  caput." 

"  Non  voglio  restar  di  scrivere  quello  che  ho  letto 
in  una  cronica,  cioe,  che  Marino  Faliero  trovandosi 
Pcdest-i  e  Capitano  a  Treviso,  e  dovendosi  fare  una 
processione,  il  vescovo  sette  troppo  a  far  venire  il 
Corpo  di  Cristo.  II.  detto  Faliero  era  di  tanta  su- 
perbia  e  arroganza,  che  diede  un  bulfetto  al  prefato 
Vescovo,  per  modo  ch'  egli  quasi  cadde  in  terra. 
Pero  fu  pennesso,  che  il  Faliero  perdette  1'intelletto, 
t  fece  la  mala  marte,  come  ho  scritto  di  sopra." 
****** 

Cronica  di  Sanuto — Muratori  S.  S  Iverum  Itali- 
jarutu— vcl.  xxii.  628—639. 


II. 

MCCCLIV. 
MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE   XLIX. 

ON  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1354,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and 
chosen  to  be  the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valdemarino,  in  the 
marches  of  Treviso,  and  a  Knight  and  a  wealthy 
man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  complet- 
ed, it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a  dep- 
utation of  twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino 
Faliero,  the  Duke,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from 
Rome ;  for,  when  he  was  chosen,  he  was  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Father,  at  Rome, — 
the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court,  at  Avign- 
non.  When  Messer  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  was 
about  to  land  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1354,  a  thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the 
air ;  and  we  was  enforced  to  land  on  the  place  of 
Saint  Mark,  between  the  two  columns,  on  the  spot 
where  evil  doers  are  put  to  death ;  and  all  thought 
this  was  the  worst  of  tokens. — Nor  must  I  forget  to 
wiite  that  which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle. — When 
Messer  Marino  Faliero  was  podesta  and  captain  of 
Treviso,  the  bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy 
sacrament,  on  a  day  when  a  procession  was  to  take 
place.  Now  the  said  Marino  Faliero  was  so  very 
proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  buffeted  the  bishop, 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground.  And  there- 
fore, Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of 
his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him- 
self to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during 
liine  months  and  six  days,  he  being  wicked  and  am- 
aitious,  sought  to  make  himself  lord  of  Venice,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  chron- 
icle. When  the  Thursday  arrived  upon  which  they 
were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  place 
as  usual ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
vimes,  after  the  bull-hunt  had  ended,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled 
together  in  one  of  his  halls ;  and  they  disported 
themselves  with  the  women.  And  until  the  first 
bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  the'i  a  banquet  was 
served  up.  My  lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses 
thereof,  provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the 
Banquet  they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele 
Fteno,  a  gentleman  of  poor  estate  and  very  young, 
out  crafty  and  daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the 
damsels  of  the  Duchess.  Ser  Michele  stood  among 
thi  women  upon  the  »-lajo  ;  and  he  behaved  indis- 


creetly, so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  >rdered  thut  he 
should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo  ;  and  the  (isquirei 
of  the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accord- 
ingly. Ser  Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront 
was  beyond  all  bearing ;  and  when  the  feast  wai 
over  and  all  other  persons  had  left  the  palace,  he, 
continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the  hall  oi 
of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  re 
lating  to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  upon  the 
chair"  in  which  the  Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in 
those  days  the  Duke  did  not  cover  his  chair  with 
cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of  wood.  Sei 
Michele  wrote  thereon  : — "  Mann  Fuller,  the  hus 
band  of  the  fair  wife  ;  others  kiss  her,  but  he  keep! 
her."  In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen;  and 
the  matter  was  considered  to  be  very  scandalous ; 
and  the  Senate  commanded  the  Avvogadori  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  was  iinrne 
diately  proffered  by  the  Avvogadori,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length 
it  was  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them. 
It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he 
should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then  confessed,  that  in 
a  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being 
thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  had  written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council 
debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth 
into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover,  and 
therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  during  two  months,  and  that 
afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice 
and  the  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence  ol 
this  merciful  sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly 
wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  that  the  Council  had  not 
acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  ducal  dignity  ;  and  he  said  that 
they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for 
life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  wag 
to  have  his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary, 
when  any  effect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the 
cause  of  such  effect  must  happen,  it  therefore  came 
to  pass,  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  tht 
first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Bar 
baro,  a  choleric  gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal  ;md 
required  certain  things  of  the  masters  of  the  gal- 
leys. This  he  did  in  "the  presence  of  the  admiral  of 
the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request,  answered, 
— No,  it  cannot  be  done. — High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  admiral,  and  the  gentleman 
struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye,  and  as 
he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  rina 
cut  the  admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  admiral,  afl 
bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to 
complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman 
of  Ca  Barbaro. — "  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do 
for  thee  ?  "  answered,  the  Duke  ; — "  think  upon  the 
shameful  gibe  which  hath  been  written  concerning 
me  ;  and .  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
punished  that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it, 
and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
son."— Upon  this  the  admiral  answered; — "My 
Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a 
prince,  and  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to 
pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  me,  to 
make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you 
may  punish  them  all. — Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said; 
— "  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brdught  about  ?  " — 
and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew  Ser  Bertuccio 
Faliero,  who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they 
communed  about  this  plot.  And,  without  leaving 
the  place,  they  sent  for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  seaman 
of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertuccio  Israello,  who  wa» 
exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.  Then  taking  coun- 
sel among  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  in  scm* 
others  ;  and  so  for  several  nights  successively,  the? 
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met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the 
following  men  were  called  in  singly  ;  to  wit : —  Nic- 
colo  Fagiuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiano, 
Niccolo  dalle  Bende,  Niocolo  Biondo  and  Stefano 
Trivisano.  It  was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen leaders  should  be  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed 
and  prepared  ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know 
tneir  destination.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were 
to  make  affrays  among  themselves  here  and  there, 
in  order  that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for 
tolling  the  bells  of  San  Marco :  these  bells  are 
never  rung  but  by  the  order  of  the  Duke.  And  at 
the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
With  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piazza. 
And  when  the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should 
come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot, 
then  the  conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces  ; 
end  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Fali- 
ero the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they 
agreed  to  fulfil  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1355.  So  covertly 
did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  their 
machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most 
glorious  city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and 
holiness,  hath  neVer  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Bel- 
tramo  Bergamasco  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the 
plot  to  light  in  the  following  manner.  This  Beltra- 
mo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni  of  Santo 
Stefano,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
take  place ;  and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month 
of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser 
'  Niccolo  Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of 
the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when  he  heard  all  these 
things,  -yas  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright. 
He  heavd  all  the  particulars,  and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  he  told  Ser  Nicco- 
lo, it  was  in  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at 
home  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  thus  save  his 
life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser  Niccolo  ordered 
his  ser  ants  to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  lock  him 
up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Messer 
Giovan  ni  Gradenigo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke,  and  who  also  .lived  at  Santo  Stefano,  and  told 
him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was;  and 
they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Cornaro, 
who  lived  at  San  Felice  ;  and,  having  spoken  with 
him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to. go  back  to 
the  house  of  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said 
Beltramo  ;  and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard 
all  that  he  had  to  say,  they  left  him  in  comfinement. 
And  then  they  all  three  went  into  the  sacristy  oi 
San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to  summon  the 
Councillors,  the  Avvogadori,  the  Capi  de'  Dieci,  and 
those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was 
toid  to  them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were, 
with  affright.  They  determined  to  send  for  Beltra- 
mo. He  was  brought  in  before  them.  They  ex- 
amined him,  and  ascertained  that  the  matter  was 
true  ;  and,  altT>ough  they  were  exceedingly  troubled, 
yet  they  deten-uned  upon  the;r  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  tue  Capi  de'  Qnaranta,  the  Signori 
di  Notte,  the  Capi  de'  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque 
della  Pace  ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  associate  to 
their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who  were  to 
pi  oceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the 
foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspira- 
tors might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they 
assembled  in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled in  the  palace,  they  caused  the  gates  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  they 
lent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell  tower,  and  forbade  the 
tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  secured, 
«id  the1;  w»re  brought  to  *h«»  palace ;  and  as  the 


ouncil  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  plo» 
;hey  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  tht 
state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ballot. 

The  counsellors  were  the  following :  Ser  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco  ;  Ser  Al- 
moro  Veniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  ol 
'astello ;  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  ol 
'aneregio  ;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  ol 
Santa  Croce  ;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the  Sestiero 
of  San  Paolo  ;  Ser  Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  ol 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avvogadori  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  Zufredo  Morosini,  and  Ser 
Orio  Pasqualigo  ;  and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni  Marrelio, 
Ser  Tommaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dolfino, 
the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  Ser 
Lucca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquisi- 
tors of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Sei  Marco  Po- 
lani,  Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo.  ind 

3-  Nicoletto  Trivisano,  of  Sant'Ai.gelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  hey 
chose  a  junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from 
among  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  and  the  oldest. 
They  were  to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And 
they  would  not  admit  any  one  of  Ca  Faliero.  And 
Niecilo  Faliero,  and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San 
'rommaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Council,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much 
praised  throughont  the  state.  The  following  were 
the  members  of  the  junta  of  twenty  : — Ser  Marcc 
Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo,  Pro- 
curatore,  Ser  Lionardo  Giugtiniani,  Procuratore, 
Ser'  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Simone  Daiidolo,  Ser 
Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco 
Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Corna 
ro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Sorarzo,  Se-  Rinieri  da 
Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini, 
Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Sei  Filippo 
Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino, 
Ser  Giovanni  Foscarina. 

These  tw'enty  were  accordingly  called  into  the 
Council  of  Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marine 
Faliero  the  Duke  :  and  my  Lord  Marino  was  thor 
consorting  in  the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate, 
gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none  of  whom 
knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccio  Israello,  who,  as  one 
of  the  ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in 
Santa  Croce,  was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought 
before  the  Council.  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di 
Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and  the  Guardiaga,  were 
also  taken  together,  with  several  seamen,  and  people 
of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined,  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  judgment  was  given  ia 
the  Counc.'l  of  Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and 
Bertuccio  Israello  should  be  hanged  upon  the  red 
pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the 
Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull-hunt :  and  they 
were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned:— 
Niccolo  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Biondo,  Nicoletto  Doro 
Marco  Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fi- 
dele,  the  son  of  Philip  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello, 
called  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano,  the  money- 
changer of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza,  for  thtf 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue 
of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the 
Council  of  Ten,  they  were  hanged  on  successive 
days,  some  singly  and  some  in  couples,  upon  the 
columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the  red  col- 
umns, and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal 
And  other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  al 
though  they  had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy, 
yet  they  had  not  assisted  in  it :  for  they  were  given 
to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that 
they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  ser- 
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TICU  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain 
criminals,  and  they  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto 
Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  Ciriuola 
and  his  son,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  guilty. 
Were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  judgment 
was  also  given,  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that 
my  Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his 
he.id  cut  off,  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where 
the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the 
palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  the  doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke 
h  id.  his  head  cut  off,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And 
the  cap  of  estate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's  head 
before  he  came  down  stairs.  When  the  execution 
was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
went  to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the 
place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the  bloody 
nword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice 
— "  The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  traitor  !" 
— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  who  had 
beer,,  beheaded. 

It  must  be  known,  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the 
councillor,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  ;  because  he  was  unwell  and 
remained  at  home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted  ; 
that  is  to  say,  five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the 
lands  and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And, 
as  a  grace  to  the  Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
two  thousand  ducats  out  of  his  own  property.  And 
It  was  resolved,  that  all  the  councillors  and  all  the 
Avvogadori  of  the  commonwealth,  those  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  junta  who 
had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Duke  anc 
the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying arms  both  by  day  and  by  night  in  Venice,  and 


1 1  am  obliged  for  this  excellen.  iranshition  of  the  old  chrt  fcr  fc  Hr.  j 
lohen,  la  whom  the  reader  will  find  hunself  indebted  for  a  version  th»« 
oulil  no;  myself  (though  aftei  mauv  years'  intercourse  with  Italian,)  halt 
iven  by  any  means  so  purely  jnd  so  Siithfuliy.] 


from  Grado  to  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to  be 
allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  aforesaid 
footmen  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own 
houses.  And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen 
might  transfer  the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his 
brothers  ;  but  only  to  two.  Permission  of  carrying 
arms  was  also  granted  to  the  four  Notaries  of  the 
Chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
took  the  depositions  ;  and  they  were  Amedio,  Nico- 
letto di  Lorino,  Steffanello,  and  Pietro  de  Compos- 
telli,  the  secretaries  of  the  Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke 
had  his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  in  great 
tranquillity  and  peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
chronicle,  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a 
barge,  with  eight  torches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The 
tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built 
oy  Bishop  Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of 
stone,  with  these  words  engraved  thereon :  Heic 
jacet  Dominus  Marinus  Faletro  Dux." — And  they 
did  not  paint  his  portrait  in  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Council : — But  in  the  place  where  it  ought  to  have 
Ocen,  you  see  these  words  : — "  Hie  est  locus  Marini 
Faletfo,  decapitati pro  criminibus" — and  it  is  thought 
that  his  house  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sant' 
Apostol  -.  •  it  was  that  great  one  near  the  bridge. 
Yet  this  cou'.d  not  be  the  case,  or  else  the  family 
nought  it  back  from  the  church  ;  for  it  still  belongs 
to  Ca  Faliero.  1  must  not  refrain  from  noting,  that 
some  wished  to  write  the  following  words  in  the 
place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as 
aforesaid  : — "  Marinus  Faletro  Dux,  temeritas  me 
:epit,pasnaslui,  decapitatus pro  criminibus."  Others, 
tlso,  indited  a  couplet,  worthy  of  being  inscribed^ 
ipon  his  tomb. 

"  rui  Venetura  jieet  heie,  patrlam  qui  prodnre  teutaoa, 
Sorotn.  deeuk,  ceiisuin,  perdidtt,  ujue  caput." 


III. 

"AL  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  suceede**i 
un  vecchio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  re- 
pubblica,  ma  sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facea  d  uopo 
a  lui,  ed  alia  patria :  egli  c  Marino  Faliero  person- 
naggio  a  me  noto  per  antica  dimestichezza.     Falsa 
era  1'opinione  intorno  a  lui,  giacchc  egli  si  mostro 
fornito   piii  di  coraggio  che  di  senno.     Non  pago 
della   prima   dignita,   entru  con  sinistro  piede  nel 
pubblico   Palazzo :    imperciocche  questo  Doge    dci 
Veneti,  magistrate  sacro  in  tutti  i  secoli,  che  dagli 
antichi  fu  sempre  venerato  qual  nume  in  quella  citt£ 
I'   altr'  jeri  fu  decollate  nel  vestibolo  dell'  istesso 
Palazzo.     Discorrerei  fin  dal  principio  le  cause  di 
un  tale  evento,  se  cos)  vario,  ed  ambiguo  non  ne 
fosse  il  grido.     Nessuno  pero  lo  scusa,  tutti  affer- 
mano,  che  egli  abbia  voluto  cangiar  qualche  cosa 
nell'  ordine  della  repubblica  a  lui  tramandato  dai 
maggiori.      Che   desiderava  egli   di   piu :      lo   son 
d'awiso,  che  egli  abbia  ottenuto  ci5,  che  non  si  con- 
eedette  a  nessun  altro  :  mentre  adempiva  gli  ufficj 
di  legato  presso  il  pontefice,  e  sulle  rive  del  Rodano 
xavata  la  pace,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avevo  indarno 
:entato  di  conchiudere,  gli  fu  conferito  1'  onore  del 
3ucato,  che  ne  chideva,  ne  s'  aspettava.     Tomato 
n   patria,  pens5  a  quello,  cui  nessuno   non   pose 
mente  giammai,  e  soffri  quello  che  a  niuiio  accade 
mai  de  soffrire  :  giacche  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo, 
e  chiarissimo,  e  bellissimo  infra  tutti  quclli,  die  io 
vidi,  ove  i  suoi  antenati  avevano  ricevuti  grandis 
simi  onori  in  mezzo  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi  egli  fu 
trasc'nato  in  modo  servile,  e  spogliato  delle  insegne 
ducali,  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchio  col  proprio  san- 
gue  le  soglie  del  tempio,  1'  atrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le 
scale  marmoree  rendute  spesse  volte  illustri  o  dalle 
solenni  festivita  o  dalle  ostili  spoglie.     Ho  notato  il 
luogo,  ora  noto  il  tempo  :  e  1'  anno  del  Natale  dl 
Cristo  13-55,   fu  il  giorno  18  d'Aprile.     Si  alto  e  il 
grido  sparso,  che  se  alcuno  esaminera  la  disciplina. 
e  le  costumanze  di  quella  citta,  e  quanto  mutamcnto 
di  cose  venga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di  un  sol  uorno 
(quantunque   molti   altri,    come    narrano,    essendo 
complici,  o  subirono  1'  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo  aspet- 
tano)  si  accorgera,  che  nulla  di  piii  graude  avvenne 
ai  nostri  tempi  nell  Italia.     Tu  forse  qui  attendi  il 
mio  giudizio ;  assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fama, 
benche  abbia  notuto  e  castigare  piii  mitamente,  e 
con  maggior  uolcezza  vendicare  il  suo  dolore  :  ma    ' 
non  cosV  facilmente,  si  modera  un'  ira  giusta  in- 
sieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso  popolo  principal- 
mente,  nel  quale  il  precipitoso,  ed  instabile  volgo 
aguzza  gli  stimoli  dell'  iracondia  con  rapidi,  e  scon 
sigliati  clamori.     Compatisco,  e  nell'  istesso  tempo 
mi  adiro  con  quell'  infelice  uomo,  il  quale  adorno  di 
un'  insolito  onore,  non  so  che  cosa  si  volesse  negli 
estftmi  anni  della  sua  vita :  la  calamity  di  lui  divi- 
ene  sempre  piii  grave,  perch.6  dalla  sentenza  contra 
di   esso   promulgata  aperira,  che  egli  fu  non  solo 
misero,  ma  insano,  e  aemente,  e  che  con  vane  arti 
si  usurpo  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza. 
Ammonisco  i  Dogi,  i  quali  gli  succederanno,  che 
questo  e  un  esempio  posto  innanzi  ai  loro  occni, 
quale  specchip  nel  quale  veggano  di  essere  non  Sig- 
nori, ma  Duci,  anzi  nemmeno  Duci  ma  onorati  servi 
lella  Repubblica.    Tu  sta  sano  :  e  giacche  fiuttuano 
«  publicche  cose,  sforziamoci  di  governar  modestis 
simamente  i  privati  nostri  affari." — LEVATI  Viaggt 
di  Petrarca,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epis- 
tles of  Petrarch,  proves — 
Istly,  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  personal  friend 
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of  Petrarch's :  "  antica  dimestichezza,"  old  inti- 
macy, is  the  phrase  of  the  poet. 

2dly,  That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  more 
courage  than  conduct,  "  piti  di  coraggio  che  di 
aenno." 

3rdly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Petrarch  ;  for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was 
treating  of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  "  vainly 
ittempted  to  conclude." 

4thly,  That  the  honor  of  the  dukedom  was  con- 
ferred xipon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor 
expected,  "  che  ne  chiedeva  ncs'  aspettava,"  and 
which  ha!  never  been  granted  to  any  other  in  like 
circumstances,  "  cio  che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun 
altro  ;  "  "  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
•must  have  been  held." 

Sthly,  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  only 
forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  "  si  surpj 
per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza." — "He 
had  usurped  for  so  many  years  a  false  fume  of  wis- 
dom ; "  rather  a  difficult  task,  I  should  think. 
People  are  generally  found  put  before  eighty  years 
of  age,  at  least  in  a  republic. 

'  From  these,  and  the  other  historical  notes  which 
I  have  collected,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Marino  Fa- 
liero possessed  many  of  the  qualities,  but  not  the 
success  of  a  hero ;  and  (,liat  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr. 
Moore  falls  to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  "that  there 
had  been  no  greater  event  in  his  times,"  (our  times 
literally,)  "  nostri  tempi,"  in  Italy.  He  also  differs 
from  the  historian  in  saying  that  Faliero  was  "  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,"  instead  of  at  Rome,  when 
elected;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation 
of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and 
is  of  no  great  importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded, 
he  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and 
perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is,  what  are  they  both  ? 


IV. 

Eztrait  de  I'ouvrage. — Histoire  de  la  RtpubUque  de 
Venise,  par  P.  Daru,  de  1'Acadt-mie  Francaise, 
torn.  v.  liv.  xxxv.  p.  95,  &c.  Edition  de  Paris, 
MDCCCXIX. 

"  A  CES  attaques  si  frequentes  que  le  gouverne- 
ment  dirigeait  contre  le  clerge  a  ces  luttes  etablies 
entre  les  diff'rens  corps  constitures,  a  ces  entre- 
prises  de  la  masse  de  la  noblesse  contre  les  deposi- 
taries du  pouvoir,  a  toutes"  ces  propositions  d'inno- 
vation  qui  se  terminaient  toujours  par  des  coups 
d'<  tat ;  il  faut  ajouter  une  autre  cause,  non  moins 
propre  a  propager  le  mepris  des  anciennes  doctrines, 
e'etait  I'exc^s  de  la  corruption. 

"  Cette  liberto  de  moeurs,  qii'on  avait  long-temps 
vant<ve  comme  le  charme  prir  cipal  de  la  socicte  de 
Venise,  etait  devenue  un  d;'&ordre  scandaleux  ;  le 
lieu  du  mariage  etait  moins  sacre  dans  ce  pays  ca- 
tholique  que  dans  ceux  oil  les  lois  civiles  et  rejjgi- 
e\_ies  permettent  de  le  dissoudre.  Faute  de  pouvoir 
rcmpre  le  contrat,  on  supposait  qu'il  n'avait  jamais 
exists,  et  les  moyens  de  nullite,  allrgu^s  avec  impu- 
deur  par  les  fpoux,  rtaient  admis  avec  la  mene  fa- 
cilite  pjr  des  magistrats  et  par  des  pretres  egale- 
menfcorrompus.  Ces  divorces  colores  d'un  autre 
nom  devinrent  si  frequents,  que  1'acte  le  plus  im- 


devant  lui  toutes  les  causes  de  cette  nature.*    Cei 

Bet  eimpivtement  sur  la  jurisdiction  ecclcsiastiquo 
ayant  occasions  des  reclamations  de  la  part  de  la 
cbur  de  Rome  le  conseil  se  r>'serva  le  droit  de  debou 
ter  les  epoux  de  leur  demande  ;  et  consentit  a  la 
renvoyer  devant  I'officialite,  toutes  les  foies  qu'il  ne 
1'aurait  pas  rejet*  e.f 

"  II  v  eut  un  moment  oii  sans  doute  le  renverse- 
ment  des  fortunes,  la  peite  des  jeunes  gens,  les  dis- 
cordes  domestiques,  dcterminerent  le  gouvernement 
a  sVcarter  des  maximes  qu'il  s'ctait  faites  sur  la 
liberty  de  moeurs  qu'il  permettait  a  ses  sujets :  on 
chassa  de  Venise  toutes  les  courtisanes.  Mais  leiu 
absence  ne  snffisait  pas  pour  ramener  aux  bonpeg 
moBiirs  toute  une  population  elevce  dans  la  jilus 
honteuse  licence.  Le  desordre  pm<  tra  dans  I'inte- 
rieus  dec  families,  dans  les  cloitres  ;  et  1'on  se  crut , 
oblige  de  rappeler,  d'indemniser  meme  J  des  femmea 
qui  surprenaient  quelquefois  d'importants  secrets, 
et  qu'on  pouvait  employer  utilement  a  ruiner  dea 
hommes  que  leur  fortune  aurait  pu  rendre  dangereux. 
Depuis,  la  licence  est  toujours  allee  croissant,  et 
1'on  a  vu  non  seulement  des  meres  trafiquer  de  la 
virginite  de  leurs  filles,  mais  la  vendre  par  un  con- 
trat, dont  Pauthenticite  rtait  garantie  par  la  signa- 
ture d'un  officier  public,  et  1'execution  mise  sous  la 
protection  des  lois.§ 

"  Les  parloirs  des  couvents  ou  etaint  renfermeea 
les  filles  nobles,  les  maisons  des  courtisanes,  quoi- 
que  la  police  y  entretint  soigneusement  un  grand 
nombre  de  surveillans,  etaint  les  seuls  points  de  re- 
union de  la  societe  de  Venise,  et  dans  ces  deux 
endroits  si  divers  on  etait  egalement  libre.  La  niu- 
sique,  les  collations,  la  galanterie,  nVtaient  pai 
plus  interdites  dans  les  parloirs  que  dans  les  casins. 
II  y  avait  un  grand  nombre  de  casins  destine^  aua 
reunions  publiques,  oii  le  jeu  etait  la  principale  oc- 
cupation de  la  s»ci(  te.  C'etait  un  singulier  specta- 
cle de  voir  autoir  d'une  table  des  personnes  des 
deux  sexes  en  masque,  et  de  graves  personnages  en 
robe  de  magistrature,  implorant  le  hasard,  passant 
des  angoisses  du  desespoir  aux  illusions  de  1'espe- 
rance,  et  cela  sans  proferer  une  parole. 

"  Les  riches  avaient  des  casins  particuliers  ;  mais 
ils  y  vivaient  avec  mystere ;  leurs  femmes  dclaissea 
trouvaient  un  dedommagement  dans  laliberte  dont 
elles  jouissaient ;  la  corruption  des  moeurs  les  avait 
privies  de  tout  leur  empire  :  on  vient  de  parcourir 
toiite  1'histoire  de  Venise,  et  on  ne  les  n  pas  VUP« 
une  seule  fois  exercer  la  moindre  influent;." 


portant  de  la  societe  civile  se  trouva  de  la  compe- 
tence d'un  tribunal  d'exception,  et  que  ce  fut  a  la 
police  de  rcprimer  le  scandale.  Le  conseil  des  dix 
ordouna,  en  1782,  que  toute  femme  qui  intenterait 
une  demande  en  disssolution  de  mariage  serait  obli- 
gee d'en  attendre  le  jugement  dans  un  couvent  que 
le  tribunal  designerait.*  Bientjt  apres  il  evoqua 


V. 

Extract  from  the  History  of  the.  Republic  of  Venice, 
by  P.  Daru,  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  vol. 
v.  b.  xxxv.  p.  95,  &c.  Paris  Edit.  1819. 

"  To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  .the 
government  against  the  clergy, — to  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  different  constituted  bodies, 
— to  these  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the 
nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, — to  all 
those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended 
j  by  a  stroke  of  state  policy  ;  we  must  add  a  causa 
jnot  less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doc^ 
trines  ;  thii>  was  the  excess  of  corruption. 

"  That  freedom  of  manners  which  had  been  long 
boasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  soci- 
ety, had  degenerated  into  scandalous  licentiousness : 


•  OrrwponritJce  de  M.  Schliei    cbarffcS  d'affidn*  de  France,  depeehe  du 
»oH.  17ft. 


•  Ibid.    D^peche  d»  31  Aoflt. 

t  Ibid".     Depeche  (lu  3  Seplembre,  1785. 

J  Le  dfcret  de  rappel  lea  designait  sous  le  nom  de  nottrt 
merelrici.     On  leur  assigna  un  fonde  et  des  maisons  appel&i  Ct»»  rampant 
d'oii  vient  la  denomination  injuriense  de  Cartimpane. 

$  Mayer,  Description  tie  Venise,  torn.  ii.  et  M.  Arctenhoto,  TUtem  * 
I'ftulu,  torn.  i.  chap.  2. 
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Che  tie  of  marriagr  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic 
country,  than  among  those  nations  where  the  laws 
and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because 
they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  im- 
modestly alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted 
with  equal  facility  by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike 
corrupt.  These  divorces,  veiled  under  another 
name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the  most  _  important 
act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  be'  amenable 
to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions ;  and  to  restrain  the 
open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office 
of  the  police.  In  1782  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed, 
that  a  ?ery  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution 
of  hsr  marriage  should  be  compelled  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be 
named  by  the  court.*  Soor.  afterwards  the  same 
council  summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before 
itself.f  This  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion having  occasioned  some  remonstrance  from 
Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the  right  of  reject- 
ing the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and  con- 
Bon  ted  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it 
should  not  previously  have  rejected. J 

"  There  was  a  momei.t  in  which,  doubtless,  the 
destruction  of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth, 
the  domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these  abuses, 
determined  the  government  to  depart  from  its 
established  maxims  concern  ins;  the  freedom  of  man- 
ners allowed  the  subject.  Ail  the  courtesans  were 
banished  from  Venice ;  but  their  absence  was  not 
pmmgh  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a 
whole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scandalous 
Bcentiolisness.  Depravity  reached  the  very  bosoms 
of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister ;  and 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  even 
to  indemnify }  women  who  sometimes  gained  pos- 
session of  important  secrets,  and  who  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes 
might  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that 
time  licentiousness  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  we 
have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence 
of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract, 
p.'.ifhf"i*;;.CHted  by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer, 
and  the  performance  of  which  was  secured  by  the 
protection  of  the  laws.|| 

"  The  parlors  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  j 
the  houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police 
carefully  kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about  them, 
were  the  only  assemblies  for  society  in  Venice ;  and 
in  these  two  places,  so  different  from  each  other, 
there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collations,  gal- 
lantry, were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlors  than 
at  the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for 
the  purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming 
was  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  company.  It  was 
«  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex  masked, 
or  grave  personages  iu  their  magisterial  robes, 
round  a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at 
one  instant  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  ihe  next 
to  the  illusions  of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

'•Ihe  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived 
incr.giuto  in  them  ;  and  the  wives  whom  they 
abandoned  found  compensation  in  the  liberty  they 
fr.jojed.  The  corruption  of  morals  had  deprived 
them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just  reviewed  the 
whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  once 
seen  them  exercise  the  slightest  influence." 

From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the:  birbarians,  there  are  some  honorable 
individual  exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo,  the 


last,  and  alas !  posthumous  son  of  the  marriag p  on 
the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate 
with  far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French 
coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa.  I 
came  home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes  in  1811, 
and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hoste,  and 
the  other  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behavior. 
There  is  the  Abbate  Morelli.  There  is  Alvise 
Qiferini,  who,  a'fter  a  long  and  honorable  diplomatic 
career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs  cf  his 
country,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  with  his 
nephew,  Vittar  Benzon,  th'  son  of  the  celebrated 
beauty,  the  heroine  of  "  La  Biandina  in  Gond1  let- 
ta."  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosim  in) 
the  poet  Lamberti,  the  author  of  the  "  Biondiua,' 
&c.,  and  many  other  estimable  productions  ;  .and 
not  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation,  M<id=une 
Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare.  There  are 
the  young  Dandolo,  and  the  improvisatore  Ca.rer, 
and  Giuseppe  Albriazi,  the  accomplished  son  of 
an  accomplished  mother.  There  is  Aglietti,  and, 
were  there  nothing  else,  there  is  the  immortality 
of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mustoxithi,  Bucati,  %c., 
£c.,  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a  GrecK, 
and  the  others  were  born  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not 
a.  foreigner  at  least  a  stranger,  (forestiere.) 


•  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Schlick,  French  charge  d'affaires.  Despatch  ol 
Mth  August,  1782. 

t  Ibid.    Despatch,  31st  August. 

j  IWd.    Despatch,  3d  September,  17S5. 

(  The  deereo  for  tMr  recall  desisr  mtes  them  as  nottrc  benemtrltt  mere- 
VKi.  A  fund  and  some  houses  call.'' I  caie  rampant  were  assigned  to  them ; 
.•Knee  the  cpprohr'oui  appellation  of  Sarampane. 

M»yr  Oe*  mitian  if  V—irx,  vol.  U.  anil  M.  Archenholtz,  Picturt  o/ 
.«&(,  »n       -J>»f   ¥ 


VI. 

Eztrait  de  I'ouvrage — Histoire  Ktteraire  d'ltatie, 
par  P.  L.  Gingu*nt,  torn.  ix.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  144, 
Edition  de  Paris.  MDCCCXIX. 

"  IL  y  une  prediction  fort  singuliere  pur  Venise 
'  Si  tu  ne  changes  pas,'  dit  elle  a  cette  republique 
altiere,  '  ta  libertp,  qui  deja  s'enfuit,  ne  comptera 
pas  un  sitcle  apr(1s  la  milUVme  annee." 

"  En  faisant  remonter  IVpoque  de  la  libertf 
Venitienne.  jusqu'a  IVtablissemcnt  du  gouverne 
ment  sous  lequel  la  repuoiique  a  fleuri,  on  trouvera 
que  1' flection  du  premier  Doge  date  de  697,  et  si 
Ton  y  ajoute  un  siecle  aprPs  mille,  c'est-a-dire  onze 
cents  ans,  on  trouvera  encore  que  le  sens  de  la 
prediction  est  litteralement  celui-ci :  '  Ta  libertc  ne 
comptera  pas  jusqu'a  1'an  1797.  Rappelez-vous 
maintenant  que  Venise  a  cesse  d'etre  libre  en  1'an 
cinq  dr  la  Republique  trancaise,  ou  en  1799 ;  vous 
verrez  qa'il  n'y  eut  jamais  de  prediction  plus  precise 
et  plus  ponctuellement  suivie  de  1'effet.  Vous  note- 
rez  done  comme  tr<js  remarquables  ces  trois  vers  de 
1'Alamani,  adressps  a  Venise,  que  personne  pourtant 
n'a  remarqups : 

1  Se  fion  cangi  pfnsier,  1'un  secol  solo 
Non  contera  snpra  M  millesimn  anno 
Tua  liberta,  che  va  fuggendo  a  vojo." 

Bien  des  prophrties  ont  passp  pour  telles,  et  b?en 
des  gens  ont  etc  appelcs  prophctes  a  meilleui 
marche." 


VII. 

Extract  from  the  Literary  History  of  Ttaly,  6y  P 
L.  Giiu/ufttS,  vol.  ix.  p.  144.     Paris  Edit.  1813 

"  THERE  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concern 
ing  Venice :  '  If  thou  dost  not  change,'  it  says  to 
that  proud  republic,  'thy  liberty,  which  is  already 
on  the  wing,  will  not  reckon  a  century  more  than 
the  thousandth  year.' 

"  If  we  carry  back  the  epocha  of  Venetian  Iree- 
dom  to  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
which  the  republic  flourishes,  we-  shall  find  that  the 
date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  697  ;  and  il 
we  add  one  century  to  a  thousand,  that  is.  elever 
hundred  years,  we  shall  find  the  sense  (.'  the  pre 
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diction  to  be  literally  this :  '  Tny  liberty  will  not 
last  till  1797-'  Rjcollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be 
free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of  the  French 
republic ;  and  yon  will  peceive  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed, 
by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very 
remarkable  the  three  lines  of  Alamanni,  addressed 
to  "V  enice,  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out : 

'  Se  non  cangi  pensier,  1'un  eecol  solo 
Non  conter.-i  supra,  'I  millesimo  anno 
Tue  libena,  die  va  fuggemlo  a  volo.' 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many 
in  on  have  been  called  prophets  for  much  less." 


li  the  Doge's  prophecy 
Alai  -,*nrj  two  hundred  and 


eem  remarkable,  look  to  the  above,  made  by 
evenly  yean*  agro. 


THE  author  of  "  Sketches  Descriptive  of  Italy," 
&c.,  one  of  the  hundred  tours  lately  published,  is 
extremely  anxious  to  disclaim  a  possible  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  "Childe  Harold"  and  "  Beppo." 
He  ad  is,  that  still  less  could  this  presumed  coinci- 
dence arise  from  "my  conversation,"  as  he  had 
repeat  :dly  declined  an  introduction  to  me  while  in 
Italy. 

Who  this  person  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
musl  have  been  deceived  by  all  or  any  of  those  who 
"  repeatedly  offered  to  introduce "  him,  as  I  have 
invariably  refused  to  receive  any  English  with  whom 
I  was  not  previously  acquainted,  even  when  they 
bad  letters  from  England.  If  the  whole  assertion 
is  not  an  invention,  I  request  this  person  not  to  sit 
down  with  the  notion  that  he  COULD  have  been 
Introduced,  since  there  has  been  nothing  I  have  so 


carefully  avoided  as  any  kind  of  intercoms?  with 
his  countrymen, — excepting  the  very  few  who  were 
a  considerable  time  resident  in  Venice,  or  had  been 
of  my  previous  acquaintance.  Whoever  made  him 
any  such  offer  was  possessed  of  impudence  equal  to 
that  of  making  such  an  assertion  without  having 
had  it.  The  fact  is,  that  I  hold  in  utter  abhorrence 
any  contact  with  the  travelling  English,  as  my 
friend  the  Consul-General  Hoppner,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Benzoni,  (in  whose  house  the  Conversazione 
mostly  frequented  by  them  is  held,)  could  amply 
testify,  were  it  worth  while.  I  was  persecuted  by 
these  tourists  even  to  my  riding-ground  at  Lido, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  disagreeable  circuits  to 
avoid  them.  At  Madame  Benzoni's  I  repeatedly 
refused  to  be  introduced  to  them ; — of  a  thousand 
such  presentations  pressed  upon  me,  I  accepted 
two,  and  both  were  to  Irish  women. 

I  should  hardly  have  descended  to  speak  of  such 
trifles  publicly,  if  the  impudence  of  this  "  sketcher  " 
had  not  forced  me  to  a  refutation  of  a  disingenuous 
and  gratuitously  impertinent  assertion  ; — so  meant 
to  be,  for  what  could  it  import  to  the  reader  to  be 
told  that  the  author  "had  repeatedly  declined  an 
introduction,"  even  had  it  been  true,  which,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  above  given,  is  scarcely  possible 
Except  Lords  Lansdowne,  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale ; 
Messrs  Scott,  Hammond,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the 
late  M.  Lewis,  W.  Bankes,  Mr.  Hoppner,  Thomas 
Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged 
a  word  with  another  Englishman  since  I  left  their 
country  ;  and  almost  all  these  I  had  known  before. 
The  others — and  God  knows  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds— who  bored  me  with  letters  or  visits,  I  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud 
and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes  mutual 
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AN    HISTORICAL    TRAGEDY. 


The  f»Our  •offeni,  but  the  ftntrnor't  resolved. 

CRITIC. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

Aim  —FRANCIS  FOSCARI,  Doge  of  Venice. 
JACOPO  FOSCARI,  Sow  of  the  Doge. 
JAMES  LOREDANO,  a  Patrician. 
MARCO  MEMMO,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty. 
BARBARIGO,  a  Senator. 

Other  Senators,  the  Council  of  Ten,   Guards,  At- 
tendants, $c.,  S$c. 

Woman.— MA.RINI,  Wife  of  young  FOSCARI. 
Scene-  -the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


ACT   1. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO,  meeting 

Lor.  WHERE  is  the  prisoner  ? 

Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 

Lor.  The  hour's  past — fix'd  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  UB 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
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Drg<s  ais  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  miruites  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  Well ! 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race  ; 
but  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stocial  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime  ? 

Bar.          Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredano, 

Pursue  ^ereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ?    • 

Bar.  To  extirmination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let's  in  to  council, 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues  is 

not 

Complete  vet ;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.        And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

Bar.  No — he 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitade,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True — true — 

His  last. 

Bar.     Will  nothing  move  you  ? 

Lor.  Feels  he,  think  you  ? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not. 

Lor.  I  have  mark'd  that— the  wretch  ! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  all  mine — 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they 

died 
By  poison. 

Lor.        When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken*  d  shortly  ; — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A  wre'ched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans  ? 

Bar.  But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so  ? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

I'o  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor  By  all  the  laws 

Vhich  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
fLaii  mongst  remoter  nations.    It  is  true 


That  you  hbtve  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles,) 
"  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Maico  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ?  " 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced 

Bar.  And  how  ? 

\Two  Senators  pass  over  the  staff e,  as  in  then 
way  to  "  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten." 

Lor.  You  see  the  number  is  complete 

Follow  me.  [Exit  LCREDANO 

Bar.  (solus.)  Follow  thee!  I  have  follovi'd  long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wreteh 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them  ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them — Oh  !  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  ! — 
Lo,  where  he  comes ! — Be  still,  my  heart !  they  v* 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims  :  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? 

Enter  Guards,  with  young  FOSCARI  as  prisoner,  Apt 

Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signer,  take  time. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  I'm  feebl* ; 

But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

Jac.  Fos.  That's  kind  : — I  meet  some  pity,  but  Bf 

mercy  : 
This  is  the  first. 

Guard.  And  might  be  the  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us. 

Bar.  (advancing  to  the  Guard.)  There  is  one  wh« 

does  : 

Yet  fear  not ;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser ;  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Wait  their  last  summons — I  am  of  "  the  Tel.   ' 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds, 
We'll  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner ! 

Jac.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that  ? — 'Tis  Barbarigo's 

Ah! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  he 
Thy  father  sits  among  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos.  True 

He  judges. 

Bar.         Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son's.    I'm  faint 

Let  me  approach',  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  watf  ra. 

Enter  an  Officer  who  whispers  BARBARIGO. 
Bar.  (to  the  Guard.)  Let  him  approach.    I  mom 

not  speak  with  him 

Further  than  thus  ;  I  have  transgress'd  ray  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.      [Exit  BAKBAJUOO 

[Guard  conducting  JACOPO  FOSCARI  to  the  window 


Guard. 


There,  sir.  'tig 
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Open— How  feel  you  ? 

Jar,.  Fos.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Fenice ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Limbs  !  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength  '. 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the-  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ;  and  oft, 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful ;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  exulting, 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 

Jac.  Fos.  (looking  from  the  lattice.)  My  beautiful, 

my  own, 

My  only  Venice — this  is  breath  !  Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face  ! 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness  !     How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

Guard.  I  see  the  color  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to 

bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed  ! — I  dread  to  think  on't. 

Jac.  Fos.  They  will  not  banish  me'  again  ? — No — 

no, 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  confess'd 

Once— twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I  be  buried  in  my  birthplace :  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  cati  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the 

soil 

Which  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
ft.  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here 

Enter  an  Officer 
Of   Bring  in  the  prisoner  ( 


Guard. .  Signer,  you  tear  the  ordei 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons :  'til 
The  third  time  they  have  tortur'd  me  — then  lend  m« 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guar^ 

Offi.  Take  mine,  sir  ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jac.  Fos.  You  ! — you  are  he 

Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away  !— I'll  walk  alone. 

Offi-  As  you  please,  signor: 

The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

Jac.  Fos.  Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  h^rrf.} 

engine. 

I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.     As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  if — 
But  onward — I  have  borne  it— -I  can  hear  it. — 
How  looks  my  father  ? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect. 

Jac.  Fos.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  thr  blue  ol 

ocean, 

The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazzi,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber'fl 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari, — Sir  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jicoro  FOSCARI,  Officer,  $« 

Enter  MEMMO  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He's   gone — we  are  too  late : — think  you 

"  the  Ten  " 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-  day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not. 

Mem.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 
Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  from  the  pec  pie. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumors, 

Which  (like  the  1  ales  of  spectres  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings)  never  have  been  pieved, 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no  ;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it 

Sen.  'Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

I  leave  it ;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 
Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cypher.— 
Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foseari  ? 
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Enter  MARINA,  with  a  female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one  ? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are 

two ; 
But  they  are  senators. 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady, 

Jommand  us. 

Mar.          I  command  I — Alas  '  my  life 
Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem.  I  understand  thee,  but  1  must  not  answer. 

Mar.  (fiercely.)  True — none  dare  answer  here  save 

on  the  rack, 
Question,  save  thos^e 

Mem.   (interrupting  her.)  High-born  dame !  be- 
think thee 

nere  thou  now  art 

M<K"-  Where  I  now  am ! — It  was 

husband's  father's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  son's  prison  ; — true,  I  have  not  for- 
got it ; 

And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm ! 

Mar.  (looking  up  towards  heaven.)    I  am;    but 

oh,  thou  eternal  God  ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is, 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband,. 
Or  had  ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit ; 
Will  he  condemn  him  ? 

Mem.  I  trust  not. 

Mar.  But  if 

tie  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.     They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

in  wickedness  : — my  husband's  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  so  ; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
.jive  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons  ;  but  "  the  Ten's  "  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on't.    Ah  !  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[A  faint  cry  within. 

Sen.  Hark! 

Mem.  'Twas  a  cry  of — 

Mar.  No,  no ;  not  my  husband's — 

Not  Foscari's. 

Mem.  The  voice  was — 

Mar.  Not  his  :  no. 

tie  shriek  !  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part, 
Not  his — not  his — he'll  die  in  silence. 

.    [A  faint  groan  again  within. 

Mem.  WTiat ! 

Again  ? 

Mar.  His  "oice  !  it  seem'd  so :  I  will  not 
Believe  it.     Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love ;  but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been 
<L  fearful  pang,  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

Sen.    And,   feeling    for    thy  husband's   wrongs, 

wouldst  thou 
Have  him  tear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence  ? 

War.  T\  *  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 


Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from 

life; 

I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs  ; 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek'd 
But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears. 

Mem.  All's  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all's  over;  b»t 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  Limself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily. 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  yoa  I 

Offi.  A  leech.     The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer 

Mem.  Lady, 

'Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her.)    I  pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Off !  /  will  tend  him. 

Mem.  You  !  Remember,  lady . 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  "  the  Ten,"  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd — many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas  !  thin 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  "Who  shall  oppose  me  ? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing !     Yet  I'll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried 

Despair  defies  even  despotism  :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  host! 
With  levell'd  spears  ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailers 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?     Give  me,  then,  way 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son, 
And  they  shall  hear  this  ! 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar.  What 

Are  judges  who  give  way  to  anger  ?  they 
Who  do  so  are  assassins.  Give  me  way. 

[Exit  MABINA 

Sen.  Poor  lady! 

Mem.  'Tis  mere  desperation ;  she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

Sen.  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 
[  The  Officer  passes  over  the  stage  with  another perton 

Mem.  I  hardly 

Thought  that  "  the  Ten"  had  even  this  touch  of  pity 
Or  woul'    permit  assistance  to  the  sufferer. 

Sen.  1   ty  !  Is't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wre:    b.  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  &  Tnpassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  la«1 
Resource  igainst  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 
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Mem.  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That's  not  their  policy ;  they'd  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death  ;  and  banish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slowjpoison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not. 

Sen.    None,  save  the  letter,  which  he  says  was 

written 

Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
And  thus  he  should  be  reconveyed  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a  culprit. 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country  ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

Mem.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  "  the  Ten." 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Alinoro  Donate,  as  I  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

Mt/n.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 

than 

The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  "  the  Ten ;  "  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  MEMMO  and  Senator. 

Ei*  »*•  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 

Bar.  (addressing  LOR.)  That  were  too  much . 

believe  me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

Lor.   And  so   the  Council   must  break  up,  and 

Justice 

Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar.  No, 

Thf.t's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover'd  ? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  'Twas  not  tried. 

Bar.  'Tis  vain  to  murmur  ;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  am  a  judge  ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What  ? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  I  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  VDu're  a  child, 
Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice  !  and  a  worthy  statesman    •> 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  ! 
•     Bar.  He  shed 

So  tears 

Lor.        He  crie-:  out  twice. 
Bir.  A  sain    Had  done  so, 


Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  ej  j, 

At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 

As  was  forced  on  him  ;  but  he  did  not  cry 

For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 

And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 

But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow'd  by  no  prayen 

Lor.    He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not, 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar.     And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  ? 

Lor.  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted  ? 

Bar.  War  with  them  too  ? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  art 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife. 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stern  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  ? 

[Exit  LOREDANO 
He's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  his  suffering  ;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  ml 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  affected.   '  'Twas  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts  ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings.— Lo  !  they  come 
How  feeble  and  forlorn  !  I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  BARBARIC* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  DOGE'S  Palace 

The  DOGE  and  a  Senator. 
Sm.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 
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Dog«.  Now ; 

I  orerlock'd  it  yesterday  :  it  wants 
Mert'Y  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen — 

[The  DOGE  sits  'awn  and  signs  the  paper. 
There,  signer. 

Sen.  (looking  at  the  paper.)  You  have  forgot ;  it  is 
not  sign'd. 

Doge.  Not  sigu'd  ?  Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect. 

,'few.  (dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  DOGE.)  Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus — 

Doge.  'Tis  done,  I  thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirm'd 

By  you  and  by  the  "  Ten,"  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge.  'Tis  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it :  may  it  be 
A.S  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  'Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy  ; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt : 

I  found  her  queen  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Laiy  of  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  comfort 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Breccia  and  Ravenna ;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  h<vs  ;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  mu  »h  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  'Tis  most  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  manifest. 

Doge.  I  have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge.  For  what  ? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signer  ? 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord. 

I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
\  nd  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

[n  your  commission  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty's  signed  ; 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.     I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

Doge.    Say,  when  they  will — now,    even  at  this 

moment, 
If  it  so  please  them     I  am  the  state's  servant. 

Sen.  They  would      cord  some  time  for  your  repose. 

Doge.  I  have  no     pose,  that  is,  none  which  shall 

cause 

The  loss  of  an  hou    s  time  unto  tte  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 
Where  1  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator. 
[Thi  DOGE  remains  in  silence. 

Enter  an .  ittenda*\i, 

Att.  Prince 

Doge.  Say  on. 


Att.  The  illustilous  lady  Foscari 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina !  [Exit  Attendant 

[The  1  OGE  remains  in  silence  as  bef&.f 

Enter  MARINA. 

Mar.  I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.       .      I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 
Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar.        I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge.  Your  husband  ? 

Mar.  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daughter  ! 

Mar.  I  had  obtain'd  permission  from  the  "  Ten*  ' 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge.        You  had  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom  ? 

Mar.  "The  Ten."— When  we  had  reach'd  "  tw 

Bridge  of  Sighs," 

Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd  :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
"  The  Ten  ;  "  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  had  reassembled, 
The  dungeon  walls  would  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjourn "d,  and  till  it  metta; 
'Tis  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets  !  and  when  it  meets, 

They'll  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  / 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  ! — Oh  God  I 
Dost  thou'see  this  ? 

Doge.  Child— child 

Mar.  (abruptly.)  Call  'me  not  "  child !  * 

You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none — 
You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans  !  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  You  behold  ran  : 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waveg 
A  talisman  to  still  them — I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

Mar.         With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.    That   answer  only  shows  you   know  no 

Venice. 

Alas  !  how  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father  ; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son , 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is but  they  have  lot  conquer'd  yet.     . 

Mar.  But  they  ha\e  crush'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I  liy«, 
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Mar.  And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doc/s.  I  trust, 

For  al.  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.     The  rash  boy 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter : 
A  high  crime  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke  : 
Kad  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Caniiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  queneh'd 

them — 
He  must  r»>tu*n. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it. 

Alar,  And  can  I  not  go  with  him  ? 

Doye  You  well  know, 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  ?  Atrocious  !  The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

Mar.  I  do — I  do — and  so  should  you,  methinks — 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have 

given 

Their  hands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn'd  above  them 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seemiug  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself, 
You,  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt 

You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not ; 

And  after  that  what  are  a  woman's  words  ? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 
you. 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 

thee, 

Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina ! 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me  ; 
Pity  tby  son  !   Thou  pity  ! — 'tis  a  word 
Birange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 

wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  'Tis  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  thea 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  !  or  shall  ? 

Doge ,  (pointing  downwards.}  There  ! 

Mar.  In  the  earth  ? 

To  which  I  am  tending  :  when 


It  lies  upon  this  neart,  fai  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  wbici  presi 

it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are,  you  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ? 

Doge.  Pitied!  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name :  that  name  shall  be, 
As  far  as  I  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it. 

.Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so. 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born, 
Better  for  me. — I  have  seen  our  house  dishonor 'd. 

Mar.  That's  false !  a  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast.     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm'di 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit.     Dishonor'd  ! — he  dishonor'd ! 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonor'd ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  fdWest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
'Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye  ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Doye.  Ht,  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.     I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  : 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Doye.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  'tis  useless  now — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born :  those  drops  were  ominous 

Mar.  I  say  he's  innocent !     And  were  he  not  so. 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments  ? 

Doye.  I  shrank  not  from  him  : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  dntaea  i 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  fulfill'd. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A     essage  from 

"  The  Ten." 

Doge.  Who  bears  it  ? 

Att.  N  •  le  Loredano. 

Doge.  He  !— bJt  admit  him.          [Exit  Attendant 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 
Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not — Well,  signor, 
Your  pleasure  !  To  LOHEDANO  entering 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten  " 

Doge. 
Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 
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Lor.  'Tis  their  choice 

WTiich  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We  ? 

Lor.  "  The  Ten  "  in  council. 

Doge.   What !    have  they  met    again,  and  met 

without 
Apprising  me  ? 

Lor.  They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings, 

No  less  than  age. 

Doge.          That's  new — when  spared  they  either  ? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  'Tis  some  years  since  I  learn'd  this,  long 

before 

I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signer :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father's  time ;    I  have  heard 

him  and 

The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better  / 

So  die  than  ' .  re  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor.  No  aoubt ;  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their 
days  out. 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died, 

AB  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange, 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 

death 

In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  ,  I  understand  you ; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 

Lor.  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have-heard 
Foul  rumors  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     'Tis  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

Lor.     Who  darea  say  so  ? 

Doge.  I '.  -'Tis  tris 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs  ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Datal  in  commonwealth,  r.or  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence.  , 

Lor.  I  fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but 

were  I 

I'hat  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  I  care  not. 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by  op«n  means. 


Doge.  But  1,  good  signer, 

Am,  or  at  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means ;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure. 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  nave  made  you  nothing.    I^ut  in  all  thingi 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority, 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  the  decrees, 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  'Tis  decreed. 

That,  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  lb. 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  his,) 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him. 

Mar.  Thank  God !     At  least  they  will  not  drag 

him  more 

Before  that  horrible  tribunal.     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.    That    is    not    a  Venetian    thought,    my 
daughter. 

Mar.  No,  'twas  too  human.     May   I   share   his 
exile  ? 

Lor.  Of  this  "  the  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  Solthoogav 

That  were  too  human,  also.     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited  ? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[To  LUIIEDAJU, 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I  will  endeavor. 

Mar.  And  you,  signer  ? 

Lor.  Laay 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Mar.                   Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things  i 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

Lor.  Subject ! 

Mar.  Ob 

It  galls  you : — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think  ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant : — well,  then,  you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ;  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Lor.  The  offspring  of  a  noble  house 
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Mar.  And  wedded 

To  one  as  noble.     What  or  whose,  then  is. 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims 'for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings, 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings, 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 
Your  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  your  strangling  chamber, 

and 

Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world  ! 
Keep  such  for  them  :  I  fear  ye  not.     I  know  ye ; 
Ha\  e  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband  !     Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  fear  from  you, 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not  ? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady  !  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  'bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  !  have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge.  .Something  from 

The  Doge  ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doye. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I  remember  mine. — Farewell ! 

t  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  LOREDANO. 

Mar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.   All  things  are   so   to  mortals ;    who   can 

read  them 

Save  he  who  made  ;  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain, 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  .our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, 
A.nd  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof    save  fear  of  famine  !     All  is  low. 


And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's Tirn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath  ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons  ;  our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  is  not  us! — So,  we  are  slaves. 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm  ; 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which .  comet  fut 

much 

Without  oui  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world, 
And  this  is  hell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar.     These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.     And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other. 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?     I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms  ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  ?  I  do  not  think  of  such  thinga, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  reck  not— 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottonvin — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd, 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  tot 

husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar.  '    He  is  none ! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  ?    The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No ;  thou 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco'i 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it.  Were  1 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  «hartd 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  *t  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venic« 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  a<M, 
In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Among  us,)  all  that  history  has  bequeathed 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  whar 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

Mar.  Rather  sav 
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uioan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs. 

Dof/e.  Perhaps  so ; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world  •  in  such  a  state 
A.n  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
Ihe  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
Co  one  great  end,  must  be  maintained  in  vigor. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries  . 

Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's  ! 

Doye.  Had  I  as  many  sons 

\s  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
As  it,  alas  !  has  been,  to  ostracism, 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

'i'o  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  "  Ten," 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doye.  I'll 

Bo  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  from  his  father  ? 

Doye.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.     And  nothing  more  ?  Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  ?     It  may  be  the  last  time. 

Doge.  The  last ! — my  boy  ! — the  last  time  I  shall 

see 
My  last  of  children !    Tell  him  I  will  come. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Prison  of  JACOPO  FOSCAHI. 

Jac.  Fos.  ( solus.)  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam, 

which  shows  me  walls 

Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair  !' 
Aud  yet  for  this  I  have  return'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  'tis  true,  that  time,  which 

wears 

The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts,  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Musi  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 
High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 
Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  those  which 

[Approaching  the  wall. 


Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall  ? 

Will  the  j^'earn  let  me  trace  them  ?  Ah  !  the  naroo* 

Of  my  sad  predecessors,  in  this  place, 

The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 

A  grief  too  great  for  mary.     This  stone  page 

Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history, 

And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 

His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 

Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 

His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     Alas  ! 

I  recognize  some  names  familiar  to  me, 

And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 

Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 

Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 

[He  engraves  his  nanu 

Enter  a  Familiar  of  "  the  Ten." 

Fam.  I  bring  you  food. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hunger  :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
The  water ! 

Fam.  There. 

Jac.   Fos.  .(after  drinking.)  I   thank  you :   I  an 
better. 

Fam.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you 
That  your  further  trial  is  postpc  ned. 

Jac.  Fos.  Till  when  ? 

Fam.  I  know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah  !  they  relent,  then — I  had  ceased  tc 

hope  it : 
'Twas  time. 

Enter  MARINA. 

Mar.  My  best  beloved ! 

Jac.  Fos.  (embracing  her.)        My  true  wife, 
And  only  friend  !     What  happiness  ! 

Mar.  We'll  part 

No  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon  ? 


Mar. 


Ay, 


The  rack,  the  grave,  all — anything  with  thee, 

But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 

Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 

Share  that — al!  things  except  new  separation  ; 

It  is  too  much  to  havet3urvived  the  first. 

How  dost  thou  ?  How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?  Ala»  ! 

Why  do  I  ask  ?  Thy  paleness 

Jac.  Fos.  'Tis  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine. 
For  thou  art  pale,  too,  my  Marina. 

Mar.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapors  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  cloud  whate'er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine  eyes—* 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  thine ! — but  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch. 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it.    Couldst  thot 
see  here  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing  at  first ;  be  t  use  and  tim3  hac* 

taught  me 

Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness  ; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  wind" 
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Was  kin  der  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice ;  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.    My  .name :  look,  'tis  there — recorded 

next 

The  r.ame  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 

they  only 

Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so — What  of  him? 
Thou  askest. — What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Mar.  1  speak  of  thee  ! 

Jac.  Fos.   And  wherefore  not  ?    All  then  shall 

speak  of  me : 

The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  gr*ave's  ! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life  ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  liberty  ? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fos.    That   has    a  noble  sound ;  but  'tis  a 

sound, 

A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death, 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep,)  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me  ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
.  More  woful,  such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas !  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac,  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 

endure  it. 

My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace  ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day  ;  for,  save  the  jailer's  torch, 
And  a  strange  fire-fly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormons  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.     Alas ! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude  :  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah  !  if  it  were  so  ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
Id  ore  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
rhe  hall  r.o',  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 


Hundreds  of  doges,  and  theil  deeds  and  dates 

Mar.  I  come  to  tell  thee  th«  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  know  it — look  ! 

[He  points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the  tot 
tures  lohich  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no — no  more  of  that :  even  they  relen 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then  ? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  stiU  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  f 

Jac.  Fos.  At  once-rby  better  means,  as  briefer 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sireV  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

Mar.  My  husband ! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  ihee  hence, 
.And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism  ;  for  me, 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  iiot 
A  paradise  ;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  I  know  now  wretched ! 

Mar.  And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  banishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance, 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome  ; 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I  gone  foi  th 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds , 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  thoughts  ;  but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not. 

Mar.  Wheiefoie  nat 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands, 
Their  numbers  and  success  ;  but  who  can  numbei 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  at  that  parting 
Or  after  their  departure  ;  of  that  malady  * 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 

*  The  calenture. 
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Can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  treading  them  ? 
That  melody,*  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weakness  !    It  is  strength 
I  say — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 
Mar.  Obey  her,  then :  'tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 
Jac.  Fos.  Ay,  there  it  is ;  'tis  like  a  mother's  curse 
clpon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
""he  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 

'h«ir  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Ihc.r  tents  were  pitch'd  together — I'm  alone. 
Alar.  You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go  with 

thee. 

Jac.  Fos.  My  best  Marina  ! — and  our  children  ? 
Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
VViil  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 
Jac.  Fos.  And  canst  thou  Jeave  them  ?     • 
Mar.  Yes.     With  many  a  pang. 

But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ;  and  'tis  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jac.  Fos.  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jat,.  Fos.  Ah  !  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
8<tw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Mar.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city, 
(Since  you  must  love  it  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
A.nd  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night. 
Jac.  Fos.  That's  sudden.     Shall  I  not  behold  my 

t  father  ? 
Mar.  You  will. 
Jac.  Fos.        Where  ? 

Mar.  Here  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.     I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

Jac.  Fos.  Blame  him  not. 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
vVould  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  "  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine, 
Accumulate i  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated ! 

Wliat  p^ngs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 
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Jac.  Fos.  That  of  leading 

Venice  without  beholding  h«n  or  you, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true, 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  wave — away — away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Unjust,  and 

Jac.  Fos.  Curse  it  not.     If  I  am  silent, 
Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  Angela 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub 

jects, 

Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads  ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.  Couldst  thou  saj 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  like  thee? 

Jac  Fos.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 

be, 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  LOREDANO,  attended  by  Familiars 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiars.)  Retire,    - 

But  leave  the  torch.         \Exeunt  the  tioo  Familiar* 

Jac.  Fos.  Most  welcome,  noble  signer 

[  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  d^wn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

[  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded 
Uame  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  1 
[  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  "  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderr-»«« 

Elas  been  anticipated  :  it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  how  ? 

Mar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently, 

doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
L'he  indulgence  of  your  colleagues  ;  but  he  knew  it 
.(  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
L'heir  sting  is  honester. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

3er  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  I  have  some  sons,  sli . 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Return  to  Candia  ? 

Lor.  True-  • 

'or  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said— for  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I 

lepeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

n  Carer  -afterwards  the  freedom  of 
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The  whole  isle. 

Jac.  Fos.  Both  the  same  to  roe  •  the  after 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

ti  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men  :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  asked  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  a&  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much  ! — no  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission, 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler ! 

Lor.  How  nobler  ? 

Mar.  As  more  generous  ! 

We  say  the  "  generous  steed  "  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  I've  learnt,  although 
Venetian,  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbor  Araby  : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  generous  man  f  " 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years  ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealbgic  trees  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

Jac.  Fos.  Again,  Marina ! 

Mar.  Again  !  still,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jac.  Fos.  That  were  difficult. 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it  now — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 
Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart. 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns  !  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  li  ve,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies  :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Jac.  Fes.        This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  who  hath  made  us  mad  f 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on  ;  it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That's  false  ! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs  !     You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears, 
A.nd  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband  ; 
[n  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  H.S  all  men  from  him  ! 


How  have  you  sped  ?    We  are  wretched,  signoi    u 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  des.re 

us, 
And  hovrfeel  you  f 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted  . 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd.     Come, 
Foscari ;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 

Enter  the  DOGE. 

Jac.  Fos.  My  father ! 

Doge,  (embracing him.)  Jacopo !  my  son — ray  son , 

Jac.  Fos.  My  father  still !  How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name  ! 

Doge.  My  boy! 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Fos.  I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmur'd, 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not.  * 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there  ! 

[She points  to  LOREDANO. 

Doge.  I  see  the  man — what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Mar.  Caution ! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it. 

Mar.  Wretch  !  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As -such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous  ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better 

Mar.  Yes ;  worse  he  could  not. 

Jac.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.     Is  it — is  it, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.     Embrace  me,  father  ! 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  children 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Mar.  No — not  here,. 

Jac.  Fos.   They  might  behold  their  parent  any 
where.  • 

Mar.  I  would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.     Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage, 
And  not  their  present  fee.     Their  senses,  thougn 
Alive  to  love   are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  -;le  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  warf 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand- 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level, 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 
Might  strike  them  :  this  is  not  their  atmospher* 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all, 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredar.o  1 
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No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you , 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

I  Exeunt 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  LOREDANO  and  BARBARMO. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  'Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  ratha 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  'Twill  break  his  heart. 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never  • 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     Where  is  he 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

Lor.  A  last.    As  soon  he  sh& . 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken 

'Tis 
Time  to  admonish  thffm  again. 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.     This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment. 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  'Tis  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  the  n.  .e 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Lor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor.  No, 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
tt  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  for.  aught 
[  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
[Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We'll  elect  anothei 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  •'• 

Lor.  What  laws  ? — "  The  Ten  "  are  laws  ;  and  it 

they  were  not, 
[  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 
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Bar.  At  your  own  peril  ? 
Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask'd  ? 

Lor.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances  : 
If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful : 
If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time  ;  let  us  join  them, 
And  be  thou  fix'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him  :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded, 

do  not 

You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you  ; 

His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them :  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 
Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.  Hence  !  In  to  council ! 
[Exeunt  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 

Enter  MEMMO  and  a  Senator. 

Sen.  A  summons  to  "  the  Ten !  "     Why  so  ? 

Mem.  "The  Ten" 

Alone  can  answer ;  they  are  rarely  wont 
5.V»  lot  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  summon'd — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us  ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less* 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Sen.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Mem.  In  Venice  "b^^t"  's  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  "  buts,"  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I  am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ?  "  The  Ten  "  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august. 

Sen.  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signer, 

And  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Oboscu  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 


Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen-  Let  us  view  them :  tiej 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives, 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen-  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary  ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  "  The  Ten's  "  summers. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met   '  "'*  T  am  of  your  thojght 
So  far — let's  in. 

Mem.  _.»»ue3t  are  most  welcome 

In  earn*""        ,_oiis — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[ExeiuU 
Enter  the  DOGE,  JACOPO  FOSCAK.I,  and  MARINA. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah,  father !  though   I  must  and  wil 

depart, 

Yet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

o  and  obey  our  country's  will :  'tis  sot 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  Fos.  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.     I.  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas ! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
S'ow  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
Che  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  desponding  shapes  came  flitting  round 
fo  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband  !  let  us  on :  this  b  it  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jac.  Fos.  But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurl'd : — who  knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  wi.'l  not 

hange  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oart 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor. 

Jac.  Fos.  O  ye  elements  ! 

iVhere  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.     Alas 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

ut  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosper*!* 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you, 
Te  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  !  which 
Te  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I. 
'o  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest  ! 
'ill  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skni 
'he  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos. 

fo — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  !    May'st  thou 
jve  long  to  be  a  mother  to  .those  children 
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Thy  fond  fidelity  for  t,  time  deprives 

Of  such  support !     But  for  myself  alone, 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Fhenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  from  among  them,  as  an  offering 

To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 

Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 

Dead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 

From  fisher's  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 

Ove  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

W  ill  be But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ?  why  live  I  ? 

Mar.  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one  :  why 
What  is   this   to   the   things   thou  hast  borne  in 

silence — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture  !     But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

Jac.  Fos.  Forgive 

Doge.  .  What? 

Jac.  Fos.  My  poor  mother,  foi  my  birth, 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you)  for  the  gift  of  life, 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow  :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter ! 

Mar.  Fear  not :  that's  reserved 

?or  your  oppressors. 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  me  hope  not, 

Mar.  Hope  not  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  I  cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  in- 
flicted. 

Mar.  All!  the  consummate  fiends  !    A  thousand 

fold 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth,  feed  upon  them  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  They  may  repent. 

Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Lrcept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signer  !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
I»  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jo.    Fos.  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  father, 
7  Mil  i.and  ! 

Vjge.   Take  it.     Alas  !  how  thine  own  trembles  ! 

Jac.   Fos.    No — you    mistake ;    'tis    yours    that 

shakes,  my  father. 
Farewell ! 

Doge.        Farewell !  Is  there  aught  else  ? 

Jac.  Fas  No — nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signer. 

Offi.  You  turn  pale — 

Let  me  support  you — paler — ho  !  some  aid  there  ! 
Rome  water  ! 

Mnr.  Ah,  he  is  dying  ! 


Jac.  Fos.  Now,  I'm  ready— 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — where's  the  door  ? 

Mar.  Away 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love  !  Oh,  God . 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  The  light 

Is  it  the  light  ? — I  am  faint. 

[Officer  presents  him  with  water 

Offi.  He  ^yill  be  better, 

Perhaps  in  the  air. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  doubt  not.     Father — wiftr— 

Your  hands ! 

Mar.  There's  death  in  that  damp,  clammy  grasp 
Oh  God ! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Well ! 

[He  diet 

Offi,.  He's  gone ! 

Doge.  He's  free. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  is  not  dead 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man, 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  baw 

office 

Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.     Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes  : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject- 
Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy  ! 

[Exit  Office* 

Mar.  And  I  must  live  ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina, 

Mar.  My  children  !  true — they  live,  and  I  nrist 

live 

To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh  !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !     Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so ! 

Doae.  My  unhappy  children  ! 

Mar.  What ' 

You  feel  it  then  at  last — you  ! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge,  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  bcdy.)  Hertu 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on 

[  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless  ;  but  weep  on  !  he  never      » 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  LORBDANO  and  BARBARIGO 
Lor.  What's  acre  I 

Mar.  Ah!  the   devil  come   to  insult  the  dead 

Avaunt ! 

Incarnate  Lucifer  !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  tonuent 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council 
Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar.  (pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  th* 
ground  by  his  son's  body.J  He's  busy,  look 
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About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ?     ,  * 

Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A.  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar,  No,  ye  only  make  them, 
Then  leave  them. 

Doye,  (rising. J  Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Bar.  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important. 

Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Jnst  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
like  a  frail  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.  If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them  ;  nothing  further 
Cau ;  ouch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there. 
If  t.iey  be  good,  say  on  ;  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could. 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar.  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar  Lo  !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  LOB.EDANO. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds  ! 

Doge.  My  child  !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.  [To  his  Attendants.]  Signers, 

if  it  please  you,        • 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

\Exeunt  DOGE,  MARINA,  and  Attendants  with 
the  body. 

[Afanent  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  further. 

flir.  These  are  words  ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor. '  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

Lor.  The  thing's  -iecreed.    The  Giunta  and  "  the 

Ten" 
Have  made  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar.  Humanity. 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

BIT,  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  wlxen 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past. 

Bar.  I'll  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 


Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lor.  I  have — and  had  a  father 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable  ? 

Lor.  Still. 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.        Let  him  call  up  into  life 
My  sire  and  uncle — I  consent.     Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons,  and  he  had  four,  are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ?  * 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  r 

Lor.  Even  so  :  when  tie, 

After  the  very  night  in  which  "  the  Ten  " 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"The  good  day  or  good  night?"  his   Doge-ship 
answer'd, 

That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 

here  often  has  been  question  about  you."* 
'Twas  untrue ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died  ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smilea 

on  him 
With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  before 

hand — 

Eight  months  ot  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.     Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead ;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  hi<=  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 
Its  savior  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah  !  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway. 

Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a  crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city  :  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle  :  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  accouit 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
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4jid  tny  dead  father. 

Bar.  Are  you  then  thus  fix'd  ? 

Lor.  "Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me  : 

But  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feud.     But  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress'd, 
\nd  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That's  an  error  and  you'll  find  it, 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.     Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk   frowning   round   my   couch,    and.    pointing 
%  towards 

The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fincy'sdistemperature  !  There  is  no  passion 
More  sp'rtttral  or  fantastical  than  hate  ; 
Not  eve's,  its  opposite,  love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Lot .  Whe  «  fo  you,  sirrah  ? 

Offi.  By  the  ducil  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory.rites 
For  the  late  Foscari's  interment. 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  open'd  of  late  years. 

Bar.  'Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 

Offi.  May  I  pass  on  ? 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  doge 

This  last  calamity  ? 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness  ; 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
A.nd  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — "  my  son  !  " 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.  [Exit  Officer. 

Ear.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  in  his  favor. 

Lor.  Right ! 

We  must  be  speedy ;  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment. 

Lor.  As  you  please — 

I'll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheless, 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[Exeuut  BARBAKIQO  and  Lou  ED  AND. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. 
The  DOOE'S  Apartment 

The  DOGE  and  Attendants. 
Alt.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting  ; 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 
Doge.    To   me   all  hours   are  like.      Let  them 
approach.  [Exit  Attendant 


An  Officer.  Prince !  I  have  done  your  bidding. 

Doge.  Wh&*  command  ? 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True — true— true:  I  crave  your  pardon.     I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 


Enter  the  Deputation ,    consisting    of   six    of   tht 
Signory,  and  t  he  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place  the  Courci] 

doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duk« 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given — proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  "  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  giunta  lioni  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'erwhelmning  cares 
Which  at  this  moment,  doubly  mus£  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom,  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this,) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably ; 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again  ? 

Doge.  No. — Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      I  have  spoken     Twenty  few 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  !  Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  mteitted 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me ; 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
According  to  my  honor  and  my  conscience- 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.        Reduce  us  not 
To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country's 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  tha.1  lift : 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
The  whole  republic  ;  when  the  general  will 
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Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer'd. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  "We  grieve  for  such  an  answer  ; 

hut  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance  ;  no,  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      '     With  this,  then,  must  we 
Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 
[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  $c, 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  MARINA. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it. 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavor Oh  my  husband ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  _  He  might  have  lived, 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?    Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine,  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.    Yes ;   all  things  which  conduce  to  other 

men's 

imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born. 
And 

Doge.  Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 

aim 

At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tvrar-ts  ! 

In  such  an  hour,  too  ! 

Doge.  Tis  the  fittest  time  : 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  ? — Oh  for  vengeance ! 
But  he  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  iiad  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 

Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.    This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  him — how  I  loved  him  ! 
I  have  seen  hin»  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martrs  would  have  shrunk  from  :  he  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears !  But  could  I  compass 


The  retribution  of  his  wrong*  ! —  Well,  well ; 
I  have  sons  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  d  stracts  you 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  Save  borne  it,  when  I  etcH 

him 

Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression  :  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong'd  captivity : — I  am  punish'd 
For  that  thought  now.    Would  I  were  in  his  grave  . 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  man. 

[Exeunt  the  DOGE  and  MARINA. 

Enter  BA.RBARIGO  and  LOREDANO. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  the  Doge  ! 

Att.  This  instant  retired  henot 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Where  ? 
,    Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar,  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  you  cannot. 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office  :  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us.' 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 

Lor.  "Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 

promptly. 

He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answei  'd  • 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — -what  would  he  more  ? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robes : 

He  could  not  have  lived  long  ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honors,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different 

thoughts 

From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 
'Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object, 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes)  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous, 
This  undesired  association  in 
Your  Giunta's  duties. 

Lor.  How  ! — my  Giunta ! 

Bar.  Yovrt  I 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yours  I 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.     'Twere  best  they  heal 

not 
This  from  you. 

Bar.  Oh  !  they'll  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine ;  they  have  gon* 

beyond 

Even  their  exorbitance  of  power  :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

Lor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  tor  nroof 
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Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence  ? 
Att.  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  he  so, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  us  return.     'Tis  time  enough  to-morrow. 
Lor.  (aside  to  Bar.}  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire 

upon  your  tongue, 

Unquench'd,  unquenchable  !     I'll  have  it  torn 
Prom  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Sothing   but   sobs  through  blood,  for  this  !     Sage 

signers, 

I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human. 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes  ! 


|  A  face  I  know  not — Ivnator  !  you*  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  cf  the  Forty  ' 

Mem.  Signor, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Mernmo. 

Doge.  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend — but  sons  and  fathers  .— 
What,  ho  !  my  servants  there  ! 

Att.  My  prince ! 

Doc/e.  No  prince-" 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince  !  [Pointing  U 

the  Ten's  deputation.] — Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 


Doge. 


Enter  the  DOGK 

I  have  obey'd  your  summons. 


Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge 
our  past  request. 

Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 

Chief  of  the  Te*.  What  ? 

Doge.  My  only  answer. 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge  ;  you 

are  released 

From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign  ; 
5Tour  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  last  clause, 

[  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke  ! 

Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  Kepublic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country  ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  iiseless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey. 

Chief  of  the   Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 

days  named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signer, 

Nor  even  eight  minutes — There's  the  ducal  ring, 

[  Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 


Doge. 


I  am  old,  sir, 


And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 

To  more  betimes.     Me  thinks  I  see  among  you 


Chief  of  the  Ten. 
So  rashly  ?  'twill  give  scandal. 
Doge. 


Why 


Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves  : 

[  To  the  Servants 
There  is  one  burden  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  althoiigh  'tis  past  all  farther  harm— 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 


Doge. 
My  daughter ! 


And  call  Marina, 


Enter  MARINA. 


Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 
Elsewhere. 

Mar.  And  every  where. 

Dugs.  True  ;  but  in  freedom, 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signers,  you'may  depart :  what  would  you  moia  < 
We  are  going  :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us  ?     Its  old  walls   ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old, 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale  ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you  !  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dagojn's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  the  Philistine's  foes. 
Such  po-*->?  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  *  yi-rse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ;  but  I  curse  not.     Adieu,  good  signors 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present. 

Lor.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  door* 

Lor.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven  ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this  ! — the  first  doge  who  e'.er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor  !  Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero— 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What  t. 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge.  No — I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towuJa 
The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  No.    I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants'  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  Rtepa 
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The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 

There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 

Install'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 

I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

A.  corse — a  corse(  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them — 

But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 

But  come  ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — • 

He  to  bis  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chiej  of  the  Ten,  What !  thus  in  public  ? 

Doge.  I  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina !  art  thou  willing  : 

Mar.  Here's  my  arm  ! 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 
forth. 

Chief  of  the,  Ten.  It  must  not  be — the  people  will 
perceive  it. 

Doge.  The  people ! — There's  no  people,  you  well 

know  it, 

Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me.  • 
There  is  a.  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 

you, 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion, 

Else— 

Doge.  You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs ! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect, 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.     Say ! 
My  brethren,  will  we  not  ? 

Different  Voices.  Ay! — Ay! 

Doge.  .  You  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least.     I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none ! — That's  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah  ! 

Lor.  Hark ! 

[The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 

Bar.  The  bell! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St.  Mark's  which  tolls  for  the 

election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognize 

The  sound !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
Even  then  1  was  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord  I 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  'Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy ! 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bur.  I  pray  you  sit. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till 

now. 
Marina !  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge,  (walks  a  few  steps,  then  stops.)    I  feel 
•athirst — will  no  one  bring  me  here 


A  cup  of  water  ? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[The  DOOE  takes  a  goblet  from  the  hana  y 

LOREDANO. 

Doge.  I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  tit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so  ? 

Doge.  'Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  had 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir ! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  y.et 
Depart.    Ah  !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband) 

Bar.  He  sinks  ! — support  him ! — quick — a  chair- 
support  him ! 

Doge.  The  beil  tolls  on  ! — lets  hence — my  brain'j 
on  fire ! 

Bar.  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us  ! 

Doge.  No. 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.^  My  poor  boy  ! 
Off  with  your  arms  ! — That  belli 

[The  DOGE  drops  down  and  diel 

Mar.  My  God !  My  God  1 

Bar.  (to  Lor.)  Behold  !  your  work's  completed  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  there  then 

No  aid  ?     Call  in  assistance ! 

Att.  'Tis  all  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign'd :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

All,  except  Lor.,  answer,  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  I 

Mar.  Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
And  banish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honota, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signor*, 
Purpose,  with  an  idle  and  superfluous  pomp 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Dur  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it, 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
[  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign'd  to  prwerwhloli 

may 

Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
ttia  dregs  of  life,  which  you  havt  kindly  shorton'd 
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It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A.  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I  do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites, 
And  those  of [She  stops  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,*tney  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.     His  relics 
Bhall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr'd 
Their  victims  ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendor  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.    I've  heard  of  widow's  tears — 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you ! 
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I've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables— you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.     Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  da» 
I  trust  Heaven's  will  be  done  too  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady, 

To  whom  you  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter— like  yourselves  ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

ar-  Heeo.  not  her  rash  wordi , 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar.  (turning  to  Lor.,  who  is  writing  upon  hit 

tablets.)  What  art  thou  writing 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Lor.  (pointing  to  the  Doge's  body.)  That  he  hat 
paid  me !  * 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Lor.  A  long  and  just  one ;    Nature's  debt  and 
mine.  [Curtain  fallt. 


"  L'ha  jagato."    An  historicU  tut.    See  Ihe  Htaory  of  Venice  b»  I» 
D*ru  mire  411   wiil.t. 
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Bxtratt  de  V  Histoire  de  la  H^pulique  de  Venise  par 
P.  Daru,  de  l'Acad<>mie  Francaise,  torn.  II. 

DEPUIS  trente  ans,  la  r^publique  n'avait  pas 
depose  les  armes.  Elle  avait  acquis  les  provinces 
de  Brescia,  de  Bergame,  de  Creme,  et  la  principaute 
de  Ravenne. 

Mais  ces  guerres  continuelles  faisaiont  beaucoup 
de  malheureux  et  de  mecontents. .  Le  doge  Fran- 
9ois  Foscari,  a  qui  on  ne  pouvait  pardonner  d'en 
avoir  ete  le  promoteur,  manifesta  une  seconde  fois, 
en  1442,  et  probablement  avec  plus  de  sinccrite  que 
la  premiere,  1'intention  d'abdiquer  sa  dignit".  Le 
conseil  s'y  refusa  encore.  Ou  avait  exige  de  lui  le 
serment  de  ne  plus  quitter  le  dogat.  II  etait  dfja 
avanco  dans  la  vieillesse,  conservant  cependant 
beaucoup  de  force  de  tete  et  de  caractcre,  et  iouis- 
sant  de  la  gloire  d'avoir  vu  la  rrpublique  etendre  au 
loin  les  limites  de  ses  domaines  pendant  son  admin- 
istration. 

Au  milieu  de  ces  prosperit^s,  de  grands  chagrins 
rinrent  mettre  a  IVpreuve  la  fermete  de  son  ame. 

Son  fils,  Jacques  Foscari,  fut  accuse,  en  1445, 
d'avoir  re^u  des  presents  de  quelques  princes  ou 
seigneurs  <  trangers,  notamment,  disait-on,  du  due 
de  Milan,  Philippe  Visconti.  CVtait  non  settlement 
une  bassesse,  mais  une  infraction  des  lois  positives 
ie  la  republique. 

Le  conseil  des  dix  traita  cette  affaire  comme  s'il 
le  fut  agi  d'un  delit  commis  par  un  particulier 
•>bscur  L'accuse  fu*  amen^  devant  ses  juges, 


devant  le  doge,  qui  ne  crut  pas  pouvoir  s'abstemr 
de  prcsider  le  tribunal.  La,  il  fut  interroge,  appliqul 
a  la  question,*  declare  coupable,  et  il  entendit,  da 
la  bouche  de  son  pere,  1'arrCt  qui  le  condamnait  a 
un  bannissement  perpetuel,  et  lo  rel£guait  a  Naples 
de  Romanic,  pour  y  nnir  ses  jours. 

Embarque  sur  une  galere  pour  se  rendre  au  lieu 
de  son  exil,  il  tomba  malade  a  Trieste.  Les  solicita- 
tions du  dqge  obtinrent,  non  sans  difficult!1,  qu'on 
lui  assignat  une  autre  residence.  Enftii,  le  conseil 
des  dix  lui  permit  de  se  retirer  a  Trevise,  en  luj 
imposant  1'obligation  d'y  rester  sous  peine  de  mort, 
et  de  se  pr-  senter  tous  les  jours  d<'vant  le  gouvorneur. 

II  y  rtait  depuis  einq  ans,  lorsqu'un  des  chefs  du 
conseil  des  dix  assassinc.  Les  soupcons  se  portc* 
rent  sur  lui ;  un  de  ses  domestiques  qu'on  avait  vu 
a  Venise  fut  arrete  et  subit  la  torture.  Les  bour 
reaux  ne  purent  lui  arracher  aucun  aveu.  Ce 
terrible  tribunal  se  fit  amener  le  maitre,  le  soumit 
aux  memes  <-preuves ;  il  resista  a  tous  les  tourments, 
ue  cessant  d'attester  son  innocence ;  f  mais  on  ne 


•  E  datagli  la  corrto  per  aTere  da  lui  la  verita  ;  chiamalo  B  consiglio  <1« 
died  colla  giiiubi,  nel  quale  fil  mewer  lo  iloge,  fu  senteiiziato.  (MaH« 
Sanuto,  Vite  de  Duechl.  F.  Potcari.) 

t  E  fil  toroicntato  ne  mal  eonfewo  co«a  alcuua,  pure  parre  al  consiylio  dfl1 
lieei  di  confinarlo  in  Tiu  aila  Janea.  (Ibid.)  Void  le  texte  de  jug-ement  i 
'  Cum  Jacobus  Koucari  per  occavionem  percusaionis  et  mortis  Hermolai  D» 
lati  fnh  retentm  examinaUn,  et  pwpter  significiitiones,  testificatione*,  el 
icripturas  qua;  hatentiir  contra  eum,  clare  apparel  ip»um  esse  reum  crimiuu 
pradtol,  «ed  propter  incnntadanii  et  rerba  qua  lib!  repena  iunt,  Je  quioui 
exU'.ii  bvliotia  manifenta.  videtur  ,  -opesr  otatinaUin  menten  §ut;n,  noo  e*M 
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vit  dans  cett3  Constance  que  de  'obstination ;  de  ce 
qu'il  t^kait  ie  fait,  on  conclut  que  ce  fait  existait; 
on  attribua  sa  fermete  a  la  magie,  et  on  le  r.legua  a 
la  Cam  e.  De  cette  terre  lointaine,  le  banni,  digno 
alors  de  quelque  pitie,  ne  cessait  d'ecrire  a  son  pi're, 
a  ses  amis,  pour  obtenir  quelque  adoucissement  a 
sa  deportation.  N'obtenant  rien,  et  sachant  que  la 
terreur  qu'inspirait  le  conseil  des  dix  ne  lui  per- 
mettait  pes  d'esp.  rer  de  trouver  dans  Venise  une 
seule  voix  qui  s'i  levat  en  sa  faveur ;  il  fit  une  lettre 
pour  le  nonveau  due  ce  Milan,  par  laquelle,  au  nom 
de?  bons  offices  que  Slbrce  avait  re^us  du  chef  de  la 
republique,  il  implorait  son  intervention  en  faveur 
d'un  innocent,  du  fils  du  doge. 

Cette  lettre,  selon  quelques  historiens,  fut  confiee 
i  un  marchand,  qui  avait  promis  de  la  faire  parvenir 
au  due ;  mais  qui,  trop  averti  de  ce  qu'il  avait  a 
craindre  en  se  rendant  I'mtermediare  d'une  pareille 
correspondance,  se  hata,  en  debarquant  a  Venise, 
de  la  remettre  au  chef  de  tribunal.  Une  autre 
version,  qui  parait  plus  sure,  rapporte  que  la  lettre 
fut  surprise  par  un  espion,  attache  au  pas  de 
I'exile.* 

Ce  fut  un  nouveau  ddit  dont  on  eut  a  punir 
Jacques  Foscari.  Rcclainer  la  protection  d'un 
prince  eta-anger  etait  un  crime,  dans  un  sujet  de  la 
rcpublique.  Une  galere  partit  sur-le-champ  pour 
1'amener  dans  les  prisons  de  Venise.  A  son  arrivee 
il  fut  soumis  a  1'estrapade.f  C'i  tait  une  singuliere 
destinee,  pour  le  citoyer  d'une  republique  et  pour 
le  fils  d'uu  prince,  d'etre  trois  fois  dans  sa  vie 


d 

lefi 
table. 

Quand  on  demanda  a  1'accus",  dans  les  intervalles 
:jue  les  bourreaux  lui  accordaient,  pourquoi  il  avait 
ecrit  la  lettre  qu'on  lui  produisait,  il  r<  pondit  que 
c'etait  pri'cisement  parce  qu'il  ne  doutait  pas  qu'elle 
ne  tombat  entre  les  mains  du  tribunal,  que  toute 
autre  voie  lui  avait  ete  fermee  pour  fair  parvenir 
venir  ses  reclamations,  qu'il  s'attendait  bien  qu'on 
le  ferait  amener  a  Venise ;  mais  qu'il  avait  tout 
risque  pour  avoir  la  consolation  de  voir  sa  fenime, 
Bon  pere,  et  sa  mere,  encore  une  fois. 

Sur  cette  naive  declaration,  on  confirma  sa  sen- 
tence d'exil ;  mais  on  1'aggrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il 
aerait  retenu  en  prison  pendant  un  an.  Cette 
rigiieur,  dont  on  usait  envers  un  malheureux,  etait 
Bans  doute  odieuse ;  mais  cette  politique,  qui  de- 
fendait  a  tous  les  citoyens  de  faire  intervenir  les 
eta-angers  dans  les  affaires  interieures  de  la  repub- 
liquej  etait  sage.  Elle  i  tait  chez  eux  une  maxime 
de  gouvernement  et  une  maxime  intiexible.  L'his- 
torien  Paul  Morosini  %  a  conte  que  1'empereur 
Fr  d'  ric  III.  pendant  qu'il  tait  1'hote  des  Vt  nitiens, 
demanda,  commeune  faveur  particuliere,  1'admission 
d'un  citoyen  dans  le  grand  conseil,  et  la  grace 
d'un  ancien  gouverneur  de  Caudie,  gendre  du  doge, 
et  banni  pour  sa  mauvaise  administration,  sans 
pouvoir  obtenir  ni  I'une  ni  1'autre. 

Cependant,  on  ne  put  refuser  au  condamne  la 
permission  de  voir  sa  fenime,  ses  enfants,  ses  pa- 
rents, qu'il  allait  quitter  pour  toujours.  Cette  der- 
niere  entrevue  meme  i'ut  aceonn>,iy;nee  de  cruaute, 
par  la  severe  ciiconspectioii,  qui  retenait  les 
epanchements  de  la  douleur  paternelle  et  conjugale. 


Ce  ne  fut  point  dans  I'mtnrieur  de  leur  appwte 
ment,  ce  fut  dans  une  des  grandes  salles  du  palais, 
qu'une  femine,  accompagn  e  de  ces  quatre  fils,  vint 
faire  les  derniers  adieux  a  son  man,  qu  un  pere  oc- 
togenaire  et  le  dogaresse  accablee  d'infirmites, 
i  current  un  moment  do  la  triste  consolation  demelei 
leurs  larmes  a  celles  de  leur  exile.  II  se  jetaa  leurs 
genoux  en  leur  tendant  des  mains  disloquees  par  la 
torture,  pour  les  supplier  de  solliciter  quelque  adou- 
cissement a  la  sentence  qui  venait  d'etre  prononcea 
contre  lui.  Son  pere  eut  le  courage  de  lui  repondre: 
"  Non,  mon  fils,  respectez  votre  arret,  et  obeissei 
sans  murmure  a  la  seigneurie."  *  A  ces  mots  il  se 
separa,  de  1'infortune,  qui  fut  sur-le,-champ  em- 
barque  pour  Candie. 

L'antiquite  vit  avec  autant  d'horreur  vue  d/admi- 
ration  un  p  -re  condamnant  ses  fils  evidemment 
coupables.  Elle  h>'sita  pour  qualifier  de  vertu  sub- 
lime ou  de  ferocite  cet  effort  qui  parait  au-dessus  de 
la  nature  humaine ;  •(•  mais  ici,  ou  la  premiere  faute 
n'etait  qu'une  faiblesse,  ou  la  seconde  n'etait  pas 
provee,  ou  la  troisieme  n;avait  rien  de  criminel, 
comment  concevoir  la  Constance  d'un  pere,  qui  voit 
torturer  trois  fois  sons  fils  unique,  qui  1'entend  con- 
danmer  sans  preuves,  et  qui  n'eclate  pas  en  plaintea ; 
qui  ne  1'aborde  que  pour  lui  montrer  un  visage  plus 
austere  qu'attendri,  et  qui,  au  moment  de  s'en 
separer  pour  jamais,  lui  interdit  les  murmures  et 
jusqu'a  I'espprance  ?  Comment  expliquer  une  si 
cruelle  circonspection,  si  ce  n'est  en  avouant,  a 
notre  honte,  que  la  tyrannic  peut  obtenir  de  Pespece 
humaine  les  memes  efforts  que  la  vertu  ?  La  servi- 
tude aurait-elle  son  herotsme  comme  la  liberte  ? 

Quelque  temps  apres  ce  jugement,  ou  docouvrit 
le  veritable  axiteur  de  1'assassinat,  dont  Jacques 
Foscari,  portait  le  peine ;  mais  il  n'etait  plus  temps 
de  reparer  cette  atroce  injustice,  le  malheureux 
etait  mort  dans  sa  prison. 

II  me  reste  a  raconter  la  suite  des  malheurs  du 
pf>re.  L'histoire  les  attribue  a  1'impatience  qu'ava- 
ient  ses  eneinis  etses  rivaux  de  voir  vaquer  sa  place. 
Elle  accuse  formellement  Jacques  Loredan,  1'un 
des  chefs  du  conseil  des  dix,  de  s'etre  livre  contre 
ce  viellard  aux  conseils  d'une  hame  h<  r- ditaire,  et 
qui  depuis  long  temps  divisait  leurs  maisons.  J 

Francois  Foscari  avait  essaye  de  le  faire  cessei, 
en  offrant  sa  fille  a  1'illustre  amiral  Pierre  Loredan 
pour  un  de  ses  fils.  L'allianct  avajt  ete  rejete,  et 
1'inimitie  des  deux  families  s'en  etait  accrue.  Dans 
tous  les  conseils,  dans  toutes  les  affaires,  le  doge 
trouvait  toujours  les  Loredans  prets  a  combattre 
ses  propositions  ou  ses  intwts.  II  lui  echappa  un 
jour  de  dire  qu'il  ne  se  croirait  reellment  prince, 
que  lorsque  Pierre  Loredan  aurait  cesse  de  vivre. 
Get  amiral  mourut  quelque  temps  apres,  d'une  in- 
commodite  assez  prompte  qu'on  ne  put  expliquer. 
II  n'en  fallut  pas  davantage  uux  malveillants  pour 
insinuer  que  Francois  Foscari,  ayant  desire  cette 
mort,  pouvait  bien  1'avoir  hat<'e. 

Ces  bruits  s'accr;  uiterent  encore  lorsqu'on  vit  ausst 
perir  subitement  Marc  Loredan,  fr  re  de  Pierre,  et 
cela  dans  le  moment  ou,  en  sa  qualite  d'avogador,  il 


po«i'< '  --xtrahere  ab  ip«o  iUani  veritateni,  qna; 
|eatifir..itiuneb,  qvioiiiain  ill  tune  uiiqimm  ticc  \ 
tntra  de.iiu.-ii  VIKCS  ipse  vklctur  et  auditur  inl'm 
tat  lUniliiin  in  istis  terminU,  ptopter  bunoreiu 
^ectibua,  prjwsertiin  quwt  regimen  imstrMii  n 
dictum  est  ainpihu  progrcdere :  vadil  pare. 
proptiT  eii  qua  habentiir  de  illo,  niittalur  ii 
etc. — Notice  sur  le  procea  de  Jacques  FoBCari 
eolta  di  mcmorii!  ".oriche  e  annecdute,  per  Ibi 
•lino  consiglio  >ii  X  della  »ua  prima  institun 
direise  »iiri:iioni  e  rifonue  nelle  varie  epoche 
•  Ijn  n"tJce  ciiee  ci  deseus,  ^ui  mppone  le« 
t  Ebtt  j.nrna  piT  Ripi>re  la  'eriti  UenU  •) 
!Tte  de'  Duchi.  K.  Fosc^uri.) 
t  Himiria  .li  VenezU.  lib.  J8. 


cKira  e*t  par  scripturas  et  per 
•ocem,  nee  genitum,  «d  solum 
se  luqui,  etc.  .  .  .  T  mem  ncn 
suifls  ncstri  et  pro  r.mltis  re»- 
ccupiitur  in  hac  re,  et  qui  inter- 
quod  dicing  Jacobus  Foscari, 
i  connniiiiii  iii  civitate  Canea;," 
,  dans  uu  volume,  intitule  Rac- 
m'ar  la  Storia  dell'  eccellentis- 
one  sirtO  a'  giorni  nustri,  con  la 
iccesae.  (Arcu'vcs  de  Venise.) 
;tes  de  cettes  procedure, 
luni  di  wrda.    (Mariu  Sanuto, 


Marin  Sanuto,  dans  sa  chronique,  Vite  de'  Duchi,  se  sen  ici  tans  en 
f  eu  1'intention  (i'uue  expression  assez  enHr<riqiie  ;  '*  I!  dog*1  era  vecchw 
in  decrepita  eU  e  caminiva  con  Una  iruizzeua  :  R  qu.inHo  ffli  ando  parlcirii 
molto  constantemente  cue  parea  che  non  IOSBB  suo  figliuolo,  licet  losse  ligliuol* 
unico,  e  Jacopo  disse,  inesser  piulre,  vi  prejfo  che  procuria-te  per  me,  iicoocchi 
io  torni  a  ca«a  iniu.  II  doge  disse  :  Jncopo,  va  e  oltedisei  a  qucllo  die  »uol« 
la  terra,  e  non  cfrcar  piu  oltre." 

t  Cela  fut  un  acte  que  1'on  ne  scauroit  ny  sutfissament  louer,  ny  ajM 
biaf  mer  :  car,  ou  c'estoit  une  excellence  d«  vertu,  qui  rendoit  ainai  son  coui 
impiusible,  ou  «ne  violence  de  paKioc  qui  le  rendoit  insensible,  dont  ne  I'une  M 
1'autre  n'est  chose  petite,  ainsi  surpassaut  I'rjniinaire  il'huniaiue  nature  ct 
tenant  ou  de  la  divtnite  uu  dp  la  U-sludite.  Mais  SI  est  plus  raisonnable  qu» 
le  jugement  des  homines  s'accorde  a  sa  gloire,  que  la  foiblesse  de«  )ugeam 
t'asse  des  croire  sa  vertu.  Mais  pour  lors  quand  il  se  fin  retire,  (out  le  mond« 
demeura  sur  la  place,  comme  iraiwy  d'imnvur  il  de  f.xvur,  par  un  tonf 
temps  sans  mot  dire,  pour  avoir  veu  ce  qui  avait  citS  fait.  (Plutarque,  Vmlo- 
rius  Publicola.) 

J  Je  siiis  principalement  dans  ce  recit,  une  relation  manuscrite  de  la  dep» 
sitiori  de  Fruusois  Foscari,  qui  est  dans  le  volume  intitule  Riccola  di  men» 
rie  Moriche  e  annecdote,  per  tbnnai  la  Storia  dell'  sxceUoutMiimo  xnuiflio  it 
X.  ( AKuive,  i«  VeoiHj 
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Instruisait  un  proces  centre  Andre  Donate,  gendre 
du  doge,  accuse  de  peculat.  On  ecrivit  sur  la  tombe 
de  1'amiral  qu'il  avait  etc  enleve  a  la  patrie  par  le 
poison. 

II  n'.y  avait  aucune  preuve,  aucun  indice  contre 
Francois  Foscari,  aucune  raison  meme  de  le  soup- 
Conner.  Quand  sa  vie  entiere  n'aurait  pas  dementi 
line  imputation  aussi  odieuse,  il  savait  que  son  rang 
De  lui  prommettait  ni  I'impunite  ni  meme  1'indul- 
gence.  La  mort  tragique  de  Tun  de  ses  predeces- 
eeurs  1'er  Yvertissait,  et  il  n'avait  que  trop  d'exem- 
ples  dom  -itiques  du  soin  que  le  conseil  des  dix 
prenait  d  humilier  le  chef  de  la  ropublique. 

Cependant,  Jacques  Loredan,  fils  de  Pierre, 
eroyait  ou  feignait  de  croire  avoir  a  venger  les 
partes  de  sa  famille.*  Dans  ses  livres  de  comptes 
(car  il  faisait  le  commerce,  comme  a  cette  epoque 
presque  tous  les  patriciens,)  il  avait  inscrit  de  sa 
propre  main  le  doge  au  nombre  de  ses  debiteurs, 
pour  la  mort,  y  rtait-  il-dit,  de  mon  pere  et  de  mon 
onele.f  De  1'autre  cote  du  registre,  il  avait  laisse 
une  page  en  blanc,  pour  y  faire  mention  du  recouvre- 
ment  de  cette  dette,  et  en  effet,  appres  la  parte  du 
doge,  il  ecrivit  sur  son  registre,  il  me  1'a  payee — 
1'ha  pagata. 

Jacques  Loredan  fut  elu  membre  du  conseil  des 
dix,  en  devint  un  des  trois  chefs,  et  se  promit  bien 
de  profiter  de  cette  occasion  pour  accomplir  la  ven- 
geance qu'il  meditait. 

Le  doge  en  sortant  de  la  terrible  epreuve  qu'il 
Tenant  de  subir,  pendant  le  proces  de  son  fils,  s'etait 
retire  au  fond  de  son  palais,  incapable  de  se  livrer 
aux  affaires,  consume  de  chagrins,  accable  de 
vieillesse,  il  ne  se  montrait  plus  en  public,  meme 
dans  les  conseils.  Cette  retraite,  si  facile  a  expliquer 
dans  un  vieillard  octogi-naire  si  malheureux,  deplut 
aux  decemvirs,  qui  voulurent  y  voir  un  murmure 
contre  leur  anrets. 

Loredan  commen9a  par  se  plaindre  devant  ses 
collegues  du  tort  que  les  infirmites  du  doge,  son 
absence  des  conseils,  apportaient  a  1'expedition  des 
affaires,  il  finit  par  hasarder  et  reussit  a  faire  agreer 
la  proposition  de  le  deposer.  Ce  n'etait  pas  la 
premiere  fois  que  Venise  avait  pour  prince  un 
bomme  dans  la  caducite ;  1'usage  et  les  lois  y  avaient 
pourvu ;  dans  ces  circonstances  le  doge  etait  sup- 
pl'?e  par  le  plus  ancien  du  conseil.  Ici,  cela  ne 
sufHsait  pas  aux  ennemis  de  Foscari.  Pour  donner 
plus  de  solennite  a  la  deliberation,  le  conseil  des 
dix  demanda  une  adjonction  de  vint-cinq  senateurs  ; 
mais  comme  on  n'en  enoncait  pas  1'objet,  et  que  le 
grand  conseil  etait  loin  de  le  soupconner,  il  se 
trouva  que  Marc  Foscari,  frere  du  doge,  leur  fut 
domic  pour  1'un  des  adjoints.  Au  lieu  de  1'admettre 
e  la  deliberation,  ou  de  reclame  contre  se  choix,  on 
enferrna  ce  senateur  dans  une  chambre  separee,  et 
on  lui  fit  jurer  de  ne  iamais  parler  de  cette  exclusion 
qu'il  eprouvait,  en  lui  declarant  qu'il  y  allait  de  sa 
vie ;  ce  qui  n'empecha  pas  qu'on  n'mscrivit  son 
Horn  au  bas  du  d-'cret  comme  s'il  y  eut  pris  part.J 

Quand  on  en  vint  y  la  deliberation,  Loredan  la 
provoqua  en  ces  termes :  $  "Si  1'utilite  publiquc 
doit  imposer  silence  a  tous  les  interets  prives,  je  ne 
doute  pas  que  nous  ne  prenions  aujourd'hui  une 
mesure  que  la  patrie  reclame  que  nous  lui  devons. 
Lfcs  etats  ne  peuvent  se  maintenir  dans  un  ordre  de 
choses  immuable ;  vous  n'avez  qu'a  voir  comme  le 
n6tre  est  change,  et  combien  il  le  serait  d'avantage 
»'il  n'y  avait  une  autorite  ns^ez  ferme  pour  y  porter 
remede.  J'ai  honte  de  YOU  •  i  f  remarquer  la  con- 
fusion qui  regne  dans  les  c  'Is,  le  desordre  des 
deliberations,  rencombremen  s  affaires,  et  la 
legerete  avec  laquelle  les  plua  iiiportantes  sont 


•  Hasce  tairiftn  iiijuri:ti  qiiamru  imaginary*  noil  tarn  ad  animum  revoca- 
*CTM  JacoUu  [.uuredaimi  clefmictonim  nepoi,  quam  in  abecaderium  vindie- 
»m  opportune.  (Paljzzj  Fasti  Ducale».) 

t  Ibid,  ei  1'Hittoire  Veniiienne  de  Vianolo. 

t  il  faot  cepenuant  remarquer  que  dam  la  notice  oil  Ton  raconte  ee  fait,  la 
lilibertticn  esi  rapportee,  quo  les  vingt-ciix,  adjoinu  y  lout  nominal,  et  que 
»  »om  ne  Marc  Fo4cari  ne  »'y  trouvj  pm. 

Cette  uaranjue  w  Ik  daoj  la  notice  citee  ti-de«u». 


decidees  ;  la  license  de  notre  jettnesse,  !e  peu 
d'assiduite  des  magistrats,  I'introduction  de  nouve- 
autes  dangereuses.  Quel  est  1'effet  de  ces  d-'sordres  t 
de  compromettre  notre  consideration.  Quelle  en 
est  la  cause  ?  1'absence  d'un  chef  capable  de  moderei 
les  uns,  de  diriger  les  autres,  de  lonner  1'exemple  a 
tous,  et  de  maintenir  la  force  des  lois. 

"  Oii  est  le  temps  oil  nos  decrets  <  taient  aussitAt 
executes  que  reudus  ?  Oii  Fran9ois  Carrare  se 
trouvait  investi  dans  Padoue,  avant  dt  pouvoir  etre 
seulement  informc  que  nous  voulions  lui  faire  la 
guerre  ?  nous  avons  vu  teut  le  contraire  dans  la 
derniere  guerre  contre  le  due  de  Milan.  Malheu- 
reuse  la  republique  qui  est  sans  chef ! 

"  Je  ne  vous  rappelle  pas  tous  ces  inconvenients 
et  leurs  suites  deplorables,  pour  vous  afiliger,  pour 
vous  effr.iyer,  mais  pour  vous  faire  souvenir  que 
vous  etes  les  maitres",  les  conservateurs  de  cet  etat, 
fonde  par  vos  p.'res,  et  de  la  liberte  que  nous  devons 
a  leurs  travaux,  a  leurs  institutions.  Ici,  le  mal 
indique  le  remede.  Nous  n 'avons  point  de  chef,  il 
nous  en  faut  unl  Notre  prince  est  notre  ouvrage, 
nous  avons  done  le  droit  de  juger  son  merite  quand 
il  s'agit  de  1'elire,  et  son  incapacite  quand  elle  se 
manifeste.  J'ajouterai  que  le  peuple,  encore  bien 
qu'il  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  prononcer  sur  les  actions 
de  ses  maitres,  hpprendra  ce  changement  avec 
transport.  C'est  la  providence,  je  n'en  doute  pas, 
qui  lui  inspire  elle-meme  ces  dispositions,  pour  voua 
avertir  que  la  republique  reclame  cette  resolution., 
et  o^ue  le  sort  de  1'etat  est  en  vos  mains." 

Ce  discpurs  n'eprouva  que  de  timides  contradic- 
tions ;  cependant,  la  deliberation  dura  huit  jours. 
L'assemblee,  ne  se  jugeant  pas  aussi  sure  de  Tap- 
probation  universelle  que  1'arateur  voulait  le  lui 
faire  croire,  desirait  que  le  doge  donnat  lui-meme  sa 
demission.  II  avait  deja  proposie  deux  fois,  et  on 
n'avait  pas  voulu  1'accepter. 

Aucune  loi  ne  portait  que  le  prince  fut  revocable ; 
il  etait  au  contraire  a  vie  et  les  exemples  qu'on 
pouvait  citer  de  plusieurs  doges  deposes,  prouvaient 
que  de  telles  revolutions  avaient  toujours  £t«>  le 
resultat  d'un  mouvement  populaire. 

Mais  d'ailleurs,  si  le  doge  pouvuit  '.  tre  d  pose,  cr 
n'etait  pas  assurement  par  un  tribunal  compose 
d'un  petit  nombre  de  inembres,  institue  pour  punir 
les  crimes,  et  nullement  investi  du  droit  de  revoquer 
ce  que  le  corps  souverain  de  1'etait  avait  fait. 

Cependant,  le  tribunal  anreta  que  les  six  conseil- 
lers  de  la  seigneurie,  et  les  chefs  du  conseil  des  dix. 
se  transporteraient  aupres  du  doge  pour  lui  signiger, 
que  1'excellentissime  conseil  avait  juge.  convenablc 
qu'il  abdiquat  une  dignite  dont  son  age  ne  lui  per- 
mettait  plus  de  remplir  les  fonctions.  On  lu» 
donnait  1500  ducats  d'or  pour  son  entretien  e 
vingt-quatrt  heures  pour  se  debider.* 

Foscari  repondit  sur-le-champ  avec  beaucoup  dt 
gravitc,  que  deux  fois  il  avait  voulu  se  demettre  do 
sa  charge ;  qu'au  lieu  de  le  lui  permettre,  on  avait 
exige  de  lui  IP  serment  de  ne  plus  r&t.  rer  icttc 
demande  ;  que  la  providence  avait  prolongs  ses 
jours  pour  Peprouver  et  pour  1'amige,  que  cependant 
on  n'etait  pas  en  droit  de  reproacher  sa  longue  vie 
a  un  homme  qui  avait  employe  quatre-vingt-quatre 
ans  au  service  de  la  republique ;  qu'il  etait  pret 
encore  a  lui  sacrifier  sa  vie ;  mais  que,  pour  sa 
dignite,  il  la  tenait  de  la  r  publique  enti  re,  et  qu'il 
se  reservait  de  repondre  sur  ce  sujet,  quand  la 
volonte  generale  se  serait  legalement  manifest^  e. 

Le  lendemain,  a  1'heure  indiquee,  les  conseillers 
et  les  chefs  des  dix  se  present  rent.  II  ne  voulut 
pas  leur  donner  d'autre  reponse.  Le  conseil  s'a- 
sembla  sur-le-champ,  lui  envoya  demander  encore 
une  fois  sa  resolution  ieance  tenante,  et,  la  reponsp 
ayant  ete  la  meme,  on  pronon9a  que  le  doge  etait 
releve  de  son  serment  et  depose  de  sa  dignite,  on 
lui  assignait  une  pension  de  1500  ducats  d'or,  en  lui 
enjoignant  de  sortir  du  palais  dans  huit  jours,  sou» 
peme  de  voir  tous  ses  biens  confisquf  s.f 


*  Ce  Decret  est  rapporte  tttUuellemeut  dam  la  notice 
LA  notice  rapporte  au«i  ce  decreu 
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Le  lendemtm,  ce  decret  fut  porte  au  doge,  et  ce 
fut  Jacques  Loredan  qui  cut  la  cruelle  joie  de  le  lui 
presenter.  II  repondit :  "  Si  j'avais  pu  prevoir  que 
ma  vieillesse  fut  prejudiciable  a  1'etat,  le  chef  de  la 
republique  ne  se  serait  pas  montre  assez  ingrat, 
pour  pr.'ferer  sa  dignitc  a  la  patrie ;  mais  cette  vie 
lui  ayant  etc  utile  pendant  tant  d'ann<  es,  je  voulais 
lui  en  con  sacrer  jusqu'au  dernier  moment.  Le 
decret  est  rendu,  je  m'y  conformerai."  Aprts  avoir 
parle  ainsi,  il  se  drpouilla  des  marques  de  sa  digniti1, 
remit  1'anneau  ducal,  qui  fut  brise  en  sa  presence. 
et  ds  s  le  jour  suivant  il  quitta  ce  palais,  qu'il  avait 
habite  pendant  trente-cinq  ans,  accompagne  de  son 
frere,  de  ses  parents,  et  de  ses  amis.  Un  secretaire, 
qui  se  trouva  sur  le  perron,  1'invita  a  descendre 
par  un  escalier  derobe,  afin  d'eviter  la  foule  du 
peuple,  qui  sVtait  rassemble  dans  les  cours,  mais 
il  s'y  refusa,  disant  quil  voulait  descendre  par  ou  il 
etait  monte. ;  et  quand  il  fut  au  bas  de  1'escalier 
des  ge.aiits,  il  se  retourna,  appuye  sur  la  bequille, 
vers  le  palais  en  proferant  ces  paroles:  "  Mes 
services  m'y  avaient  appelle,  la  malice  de  mes  enne- 
mis  m'en  fait  sortir." 

La  foule  qui  s'ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  et  qui  avait 
peut-etre  lesire  sa  mort,  etait  emue  de  respect  et 
d'attendrissement.*  Rentre  dans  sa  maison,  il  re- 
commanda  u  sa  famille  d'oublier  les  injuries  de  ses 
ennemis.  Personne  dans  les  divers  corps  de  1'etat 
ne  se  crut  en  droit  de  s'etonner,  qu'un  prince  ina- 
movile  eut  ete  depose  sans  qu'on  lui  reprochat 
rien :  que  1'etat  eut  perdu  sod  chef,  a  1'insu  du  senat 
et  du  corps  souverain  lui-meme.  Le  peuple  seut 
iaissa  echapper  quelques  regrets  :  une  proclamation 
du  conseil  des  dix  prescrivit  le  silence  le  plus  absolu 
BUI-  cette  affaire,  sous  peine  de  mort. 

Avant  de  donner  un  successeur  a  Francois  Fos- 
jari,  une  nouvelle  loi  fut  rendue,  qui  defendait  au 
doge  d'ouvrir  et  de  lire  autrement qu'en  presence  de 
ses  conseillers,  les  d-  peches  des  ambassadeurs  de  la 
republique,  et  les  lettres  des  princes  t  trangers.f 

Les  electeurs  entrerent  au  conclave  et  nommerent 
au  dogat  Paschal  Malipier  le  30  Octobre,  1457.  La 
cloche  de  Saint-Marc,  qui  annoncait  a  Vtnise  son 
nouveau  prince,  vint  frapper  1'oreille  de  Francois 
Foscari;  cette  fois  sa  fermete  1'abandonna,  il  *  prou- 
va  un  tel  saisissement,  qu'il  mourut  le  lendemain.J 

La  republique  arreta  qu'on  lui  readmit  les  memes 
honneurs  funebres  que  s'il  fut  mort  dans  1'exercice 
le  sa  digiiite;  mais  lorsqu'on  se  pn  senta  pour  enle- 
rer  ses  restes,  sa  veuve,  qui  de  son  nom  etait  Marine 
Nani,  d  clara  qu'elle  ne  le  souffrirait  point ;  qu'on 
ne  devait  pas  traiter  en  prince  aprts  sa  mort  celui 
qui  vivant  on  avait  depouille  de  la  couronne,  et  que 
puisqu'il  avait  consume  ses  bien  au  service  de  1'ctat, 
elle  saurait,  consacrer  sa  dot  a  lui  faire  reiidres  les 
derniers  honneurs.§  On  ne  tint  aucun  compte  de 
cette  resistance,  et  malgre  les  protestations  de 
I'ancienne  dogaresse,  le  corps  fut  enlevc,  revetu 
des  oruemens  ducaux,  expose  en  public  et  les 
obseques  furent  celcbrees  avec  la  pompe  accou- 
tumce.  Le  nouveau  doge  assista  au  convoi  en  robe 
de  senateur. 

La  pitie  qu'avait  inspir  e  le  malheur  de  ce  vieil- 
lard,  ne  fut  pas  tout-a-fait  sterile.  Un  an  apres,  on 
osa  dire  que  le  conseil  des  dix  avait  outrepasse  ses 
pouvoirs,  et  il  lui  1'ut  defendu  par  une  loi  du  grand 
conseil  de  s'ing'  rer  a  1'avenir  de  juger  le  prince,  a 
tnoins  que  ce  ne  fut  pour  cause  de  tVlonie.|| 

Un  acte  d'autorrt1  tel  que  la  d  position  d'un 
doge  inamovible  de  sa  nature,  aurait  pu  exciter  un 
goult'vement  general,  ou  au  moins  occasioner  une 
division  dans  une  r  publique  autrement  constitute 
que  Venise.  Mais  dcpuis  trois  ans,  il  existait  dans 
celle-ci  une  magistrature,  ou  plut6t  une  autorite, 
levant  laquelle  tout  devait  se  faire. 


Extrait  de  FHisfotre  des  Republiques  Ita'.ieiinc*  iw 
Moyen  Age.  Jar  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  SismotuK, 
torn.  x. 

LE  Doge  de  Venise,  qui  avait  prevenu  par  ce 
traite  une  guerre  non  moins  dangeruse  que  celle 
qu'i)  avait  terminee  presque  en  meme  temps  par  le 
traite  de  Lodi,  etait  alors  parveuu  a  une  extreme 
vieillesse.  Francois  Foscari  occupait  cette  pre- 
mise dignite  de  1'etat  des  le  15  Avril,  1423.  Quoi- 
qu'il  fut  deju  age  de  plus  decinquante-un  ans  a 
1'epoque  de  son  election,  iletait  cependant  le  plus 
jeune  des  quarante-un  decteurs.  11  avait  eu  oeau- 
coup  de  peine  a  parvenir  au  rang  qu'il  convt  itait, 
et  son  election  avait  ete  conduite  avec  beaucoup 
d'addresse.  Pendant  plusieurs  jours  de  scrutin  sea 
amis  les  plus  zi  1'  s  s  'etaient  abstenus  de  lui  donner 
leur  suffrage,  pour  que  les  autres  ne  le  consideriis- 
sent  pas  comme  un  concurrent  redoubtable.*  Le 
conseil  des  dix  craignait  son  credit  parmi  la  noblesse 
pauvre,  parce  qu'il  avait  cherche  a  se  la  rendre 
favorable,  tandis  qu'il  etait  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  en  faisant  employer  plus  de  trente  mille 
ducats  a  doter  des  jeunes  filles  de  bonne  maison,  ou 
a  etablir  de  jeunes  gentilshommes.  On  craignait 
encore  sa  nombreuse  famille,  car  alors  il  etait  pt're 
d.  quatre  enfans,  et  marie  de  nouveau ;  enfin  on 
reaoutait  son  ambition  et  son  gout  pour  la  guerre. 
L'opinion  que  ses  adversaires  s'etaient  formee  de 
lui  fut  verifiee  par  les  evenemens  ;  pendant  trente- 
quatre  ans  que  Foscari  fut  a  la  tete  lo  la  r<  publique, 
elle  ne  cessa  point  de  combattre.  Si  les  hostilitee 
etaient  suspendues  durant  quelques  mois,  c'etait 
pour  recommencer  bientot  avec  plus  de  vigueur. 
Ce  fut  I'eppque  ou  Venise  etendit  son  empire  sur 
Brescia,  Bergame,  Ravenne,  et  Creme ;  ou  elle 
fonda  sa  domination  de  Lombardie,  et  parut  sans 
cesse  sur  le  point  d'asservir  toute  cette  province. 
Profond,  courageux,  in<  branlable,  Foscari  com- 
muniqua  aux  conseils  son  propre  caracti  re,  et  ses 
talents  lui  fir-ent  obtenir  plus  d-'influence  sur  la 
ri  publique  que  n'avaient  exerce  la  plupart  de  s>es 
pr<  d  cesseurs.  Mais  si  son  ambition  avait  eu  pour 
but  1'aggrandissement  de  sa  famille,  elle  fut  'cruel- 
lenient  trompee;  trois  de  ses  fils  moururent  dana 
les  huit  annees  qui  suivirent  son  <  lection  ;  le 
quatrieme,  Jacob,  par  lequel  la  maison  Foscari  s'est 
perpi  tuee,  fut  victime  de  la  jalousie  du  conseil  dea 
dix,  et  empoisonna  par  ses  malheurs  les  jours  de 
son  pere.f 

En  effet,  le  conseil  des  dix,  redoublant  de  defiance 
envers  le  chef  de  1'etat,  lorsqu'il  le  voyait  plus  fort 
par  ses  talens  et  sa  popularite,  veillait  sans  cesse 
sur  Foscari,  pour  le  punir  de  son  credit,  et  de  sa 
gloire.  Au  mois  de  Fevrier,  1445,  Michel  Bevilacqua, 
Florentin,  exile  a  Venise,  accusat  en  secret  Jacquea 
Foscari,  aupres  des  inquisiteurs  d'etat,  d'avoir  recu 
du  due  Philippe  Visconti,  des  pn  sens  d'argent  et 
de  ioyaux,  par  les  mains  des  gens  de  sa  maison. 
Telle  etait  1'odieuse  procedure  adopt,  e  a  Venise, 
que  sur  cette  accusation  secrete  le  tils  du  doge  du 
representant  de  lu  majeste  de  la  rrpublique,  fut  mis 
a  la  torture.  On  lui  arracha  par  1'estrapade  1'aveu, 
des  charges  port*  es  centre  lui ;  il  fut  rel  gui  pour 
le  reste  de  ses  jours  a  Napoli  de  Itomanie,  avec 
obligation  de  se  presenter  chaque  matin  au  com- 
mandant de  la  place. t  Dependant,  le  vaisseau  qui 
le  portait  ayant  louche,  a  Trieste,  Jacob,  grieve- 
ment  malade  des  suites  de  la  torture,  et  plus  encore 
de  1'humiliation  qu'il  avait  eprouv<  e,  demanda  en 
grace  au  conseil  des  dix  de  n'ctre  pas  envoye  plus 
loin.  II  obtint  cette  faveur,  par  uue  d  libt  ration  du 
28  Df-cembre,  1446  ;  il  fut  rappele  a  Trevise :  et  il 
eut  la  liberte  d'habiter  tout  le  Trevisan  indiffi  rem- 
ment.^ 

II  vivait  en  paix  a  Trevise  ;  et  la  fille  de  Leon»jd 


•  On  lit  dans  la  notice  cei  propres  mots :  "  Se  tb«ae  state  in  loro  potere 
olor-tieri  lo  avrebbero  restituito." 
t  Hi«.  di  Vcnctia,  di  Paolo  Morosini,  lib.  24. 
I  HUt.  .ti  Pie:r»  Justin'um,  lib.  8. 
t  Hut.  d'Egnatta,  liv.  6,  cup.  7. 
(  O  decret  e>:  iiu  -JS  Oca  ace,  1458.    La  noiKe  le  rappone. 


•  Marln  Sanuto,  Vile  de'  Juchi  di  Veneaii ,  p.  J67. 

t  Ibid.  p.  968. 

J  Ibid.  p.  968. 

i  jbid.  p.  lias. 
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kontarini,  qu'il  avait  epousee  le  10  Fevrier,  1441, 
etait  venue  !e  joindre  dans  son  exil,  lorsque  le  o 
Novembre,  1450,  Almoro  Donate,  chef  du  conserl 
des  dix,  fut  assassins.  Les  deux  autres  inquisiteurs 
d'etat,  Triaditno  Gritti  et  Antonio  Venieri,  porterent 
leur  souppons  sur  Jacob  Foscari,  parce-qu'un 
domestique  a  lui,  nomme  Olivier,  avait  etc  vu  ce 
soir-1 1  mo  me  a  Venise,  et  avait  des  premiers  donne 
la  nouvelle  de  cet  assassinat.  Olivier  fut  mis  a  la 
torture,  mais  il  nia  jusqu'a  la  fin,  avec  un  courage 
Lnebranlable,  le  crime  dont  on  1'accusait,  quoique 
ses  juges  eussent  la  barbarie  de  lui  faire  donner 
jusqu'a  quatre-vingts  tours  d'estrapade.  Cepen- 
dant,  comme  Jacob  Foscari  avait  de  puissans  motifs 
d'inirnitie,  contre  le  conseil  des  dix,  qui  1'avait  con- 
damne,  et  qui  temoignait  de  la  harne  au  doge  son 
pere,  on  essaya  de  mettre  a  son  tour  Jacob  a  la 
torture,  et  Ton  prolongea  contre  lui  ces  affreux 
tourmens,  sans  reussir  a  en  tirer  aucune  confession. 
Malgre  sa  denegation,  le  conseil  des  dix  le  condamna 
i  etre  transport!*  a  la  Can-e,  et  accorda  une  recom- 
pense a  son  delateur.  Mais  les  horribles  douleurs 
que  Jacob  Foscari  avait  eprouyees  avaient  trouble 
sa  raison,  ses  persecuteurs  touches  de  ce  dernier 
malheur,  permirent  qu'on  le  ramenat  a  Venise  le  25 
Mai,  1451.  II  embrassa  son  pere,  il  puisa  dans  ses 
exhortations  quelque  courage  et  quelque  calme, 
et  il  fut  reconduit  imnvdiatement  a  la  Can<  e.* 
Sur  ces  entrefaites,  Nicolas  Erizzo,  homme  deja 
note  pour  un  precedent  crime,  oonfessa,  en  mou- 
rant,  quo  c'etait  lui  qui  avoit  tue  Almoro  Do- 
nato.f 

Le  malheureux  doge,  Francois  Foscari,  avait  deja 
cherchi1  a  plusieurs  reprises,  a  abdiquer  une  dignite 
si  funeste  a  lui-meme  et  a  sa  famille.  II  lui  sem- 
blait  que,  redescendu  au  rang  de  simple  citoyen, 
comme  il  n'inspirerait  plus  de  crainte  ou  de  jalousie, 
on  n'accablerait  plus  son  fils  par  ces  effroyables 
persecutions.  Abattu  par  la  mort  de  ses  premiers 
pnfans,  il  avoit  v.oulu,  des  le  26  Juiu,  1433,  deposer 
une  dignite,  durant  1'exercice  de  laquelle  sa  patrie 
avait  t'te  tourmentee  par  la  guerre,  par  la  peste,  et 
p'ar  des  malheurs  de  tout  genre.  J  II  renouvela  cette 
proposition  apr<'s  les  higemens  rendus  contre  son 
His  ;  mais  le  conseil  des  dix  le  retenait  forcement 
sur  le  trdne,  comme  il  retenait  son  fils  dans  les 
fers. 

En  vain  Jacob  Foscari,  oblige  de  se  presenter 
uliaque  jour  au  gouverneur  de  la  Canee,  reclamait 
contre  1'injustice  de  sa  derniere  sentence,  sur 
laquelle  la  confession  d'Erizzo  ne  lassait  plus  de 
doutes.  En  vain  il  demandait  grace  au  farouche 
conseil  des  dix  ;  il  ne  pouvait  obtenir  aucune 
reponse.  Le  d  'sir  de  revoir  son  pere  et  sa  mere, 
arrives  tons  deux  au  dernier  terme  de  la  vieillesse, 
le  di'sir  de  revoir  une  patrie  dont  la  cruaute  ne 
miritait  pas  un  si  tendre  amour,  se  changerent  en 
lui  en  une  vraie  ureur.  Ne  pouvant  retourner  a 
Venise  pour  y  vivre  libre,  il  voulut  du  moms  y  aller 
ehercher  un  supplice.  II  ecrivit  au  due  de  Milan 
t  la  fin  de  Mai,  14-56,  pour  implorer  sa  protection 
aupr.'s  du  s  nat :  et  sachant  qu'une  telle  lettre 
•emit  consid;'ree  comme  un  crime,  il  1'exposa  lui- 
mcme  dans  un  lieu  ou  il  etait  sur  qu'elle  serait 
saisie  par  les  espions  qui  1'entouraient.  En  effet, 
la  lettre  <  tant  defvree  au  conseil  des  dix,  on  1'envoya 
chereher  aussitot,  et  il  fut  reconduit  a  Venise  le  19 
Juillet,  14.56.$ 

Jacob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettre,  il  raconta  en 
Rieme  temps  dans  quel  but  il  1'avait  ecrite  et  com- 
ment il  1'avait  fait  tomber  entre  les  mains  de  son 
delateur.  Malgre  ces  aveux,  Foscari  fut  remis  a  la 
torture,  et  on  lui  donna  trente  tours  d'estrapade, 
pour  voir  s'il  confirmerait  ensuite  ses  depositions. 
Quand  on  le  detacha  de  la  corde,  on  le  trouva 


•  Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Venezia,  p.  1138.— M.  Ant.  Sabellieo, 
»eoa  111.  L.  IV.  f.  1ST. 
4  Marin  S.imito,'«.  1139. 
'  Ibid.  p.  1032. 
Ibid.  p.  1162 
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dechire  par  ces  horribles  secoussjs.  Les  juges 
permirent  alors  a  son  nere,  a  sa  mere,  a  sa  fenime 
et  a  ses  fils,  d'aller  le  voir  dans  sa  prison.  Le  vieiu 
Foscari,  appuye  sur  sun  baton,  ne  se  traina  qu'avec 
peine,  dans  la  chambre  ou  son  fils  unique  etait  panse 
de  ses  blessures.  Ce  fils  demandait  encore  la  grace 
de  mourir  dans  sa  maison. — "  Retourne  a  ton  exil, 
mon  fils,  puisque  ta  patrie  1'ordonne,"  lui  dit  le 
doge,  "et  soumets-toi  a  sa  volonte."  Mais  en 
rentrant  dans  son  palais,  ce  malheureux  vieillard 
s'evanoutt,  epuise  par  la  violence  qu'il  s't  tait 
faite.  Jacob  devait  encore  passer  une  annre  en 
prison  a  la  Canee,  avant  qu'on  lui  rendit  la 
meme  liberte  limitee  a  laquelle  il  etait  reduit 
avant  cet  evenement ;  mais  a  peine  fut  il  de 
barque  sur  cette  terre  d'exil,  qu'il  y  mourut  de 
douleur.* 

Des-lors,  et  pendant  quinze  mois,  le  vieux  doge, 
accable  d'annees  et  de  chagrins,  ne  recouvra  plus  la 
force  de  son  corps  ou  celle  de  son  ame ;  il  n'assistait 
plus  a  aucun  des  conseils,  et  il  ne  pouvait  plus 
remplir  aucune  des  fonctions  de  sa  dignite.  II  etait 
entre  dans  sa  quatre-vingt-sirieme  annee,  et  si  le 
conseil  des  dix  avait  etc  susceptible  de  quelque 
pitie,  il  aurait  attendu  en  silence  la  fin,  sans  doute 
prochaine,  d'une  carriere  marquee  part  tant  de  gloire 
et  tant  de  malheurs.  Mais  le  chef  du  conseil  des  dix 
etait  alors  Jacques  Loredano,  fils  de  Marc,  et  neveu 
de  Pierre,  le  grand  amiral,  qui  touteleur  vie  avaient 
etc  les  ennemis  acharnes  du  vieux  doge.  Us  avaient 
transmis  leur  halne  a  leurs  enfans,  et  cette  vieille 
rancune  n'etait  pas  encore  satisfaite.f  A  1'insti 
gation  de  Loredano,  Jerome  Barbarigo,  inquisiteur 
d'etat,  proposa  au  conseil  des  dix,  au  mois  d'Octo- 
bre,  14-57,  de  soumettre  Foscari  a  une  nouvelle 
humiliation.  Des  que  ce  magistral  ne  pouvait  plus 
remplir  ses  fonctions,  Barbarigo  demanda  qu'on 
nominal  un  autre  doge.  Le  conscil,  qui  avait  refuse 
par  deux  fois  1'abdication  de  Foscari,  parce  que  la 
constitution  ne  pouvait  la  permettre,  hesita  avant 
de  se  mettre  en  contradiction  avec  ses  propreg 
di-crets.  Les  discussions  dans  le  conseil  et  la  junte 
se  prolongerent  pendant  huit  jours,  jusque  fort 
avant  dans  lie  nuit.  Cependant,  on  fit  entrer  dans 
1'assemblee  Marco  Foscari,  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  et  frere  du  doge,  pour  qu'il  fut  lie  par  le 
redoubtable  serment  du  secret,  et  qu'il  ne  put  arre 
ter  les  rnenees  de  ses  ennemis.  Enfin,  le  conseilse 
rendit  aupres  du  doge,  et  lui  demanda  d'abdiquer 
volontairement  un  emploi  qu'il  ne  pouvait  plus 
exercer.  "J'ai  jure,"  repondit  le  vieillard,  "  de 
remplir  jusqu'a  ma  mort,  selon  mon  honneur  et  ma 
canscience,  les  fonctions  auxquelles  ma  patrie  m'a 
appele.  Je  ne  puis  medelir  moi-meme  de  mon 
serment ;  qn'un  ordre  des  conseils  dispose  de  moi, 
je  m'y  soumettrai,  mais  je  ne  le  devancerai  pas." 
Alors  une  nouvelle  deliberation  du  conscil  delia 
Francois  Foscari  de  son  serment  dutal,  lui  assura 
une  pension  de  deux  mille  ducats  pour  le  reste  de 
sa  vie,  et  lui  ordonna  d'evacuer  en  trois  jours  le 
palais,  et  de  de.peser  les  ornemens  de  sa  dignite. 
Le  doge  ay  ant  remarque  parmi  les  conseiilers  qui 
lui  porterent  cet  ordre,  un  chef  de  quarante.  qu'il 
ne  coniioissait  pas  demanda  son  nom  :  "  Je  suis  le 
fils  de  Marco  Memmo,"  lui  dit  le  coiiseiller. — "Ah ! 
ton  pere  etait  mon  ami,"  lui  dit  le  vieux  dogt,  eu 
soupirant.  II  donna  aussitot  des  ordres  pour  au'on 
transportat  ses  effets  dans  une  maison  a  lui ;  et  le 
lendemain  23  Octobre  on  le  vit,  se  soutenat  a  peine, 
et  appuye  sur  son  vieux  frere,  redescendere  cea 
memes  escaliers  sur  lesquels,  trente-quatre  ans 
auparavant,  on  1'avait  vu  installe  avec  tant  de 
pompe,  et  traverser  ces  memes  salles  ou  la  repub 
lique  avait  recu  rer  sermens.  Le  peuple  entiet 
parut  indigne  de  tant  de  durete  exercee  contre  un 
vieillard  qu'il  respectait  et  qu'il  aimait ;  mais  le 
conseil  des  dix  fit  publier  une  defense  de  parler  di 
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eette  revolution,  sous  peine  d'etre  traduit  devant 
les  inquisiteurs  d'etat.  Le  2t'  Octobre,  Pasqual 
Malipieri,  procurateur  de  Saint-Marc,  fut  <>lu  pour 
successeur  de  Foscari ;  celui-ci  n'eut  pas  neanmoins 
1'hurniliatioii  de  vivre  sujet,  le.  oti  il  avail  regne. 
En  entcndant  le  son  des  cloche^,  qui  sonuaient  en 
actions  de  graces  pour  cette  Election,  il  mourut 
Bubitement  d'une  hemorrhagie  i,ausee  par  une  veine 
qui  s'eclata  dans  sa  poitrine.* 


"LE  doge,  blouse  de  trouver  constamment  un 
contradictour  et  un  censeur  si  amer  dans  son  frtTe, 
hii  dit  un  jour  en  plein  coneufl :  "  Messire  Augustin, 
»ous  faite  tout  votre  possible  pour  hater  ma  mort ; 
vous vous  flattez  de  me  succeder;  mais,  si  les  autres 
vous  connaissent  aussi  bien  que  je  vous  connais,  ils 
n'auront  garde  de  vous  «lire."  La-dessus  il  se  le 
leva,  emu  del  colere,  rentra  dans  son  appartement, 
et  mourut  quelques  jours  apres.  Ce  frere,  centre 
le  lequel  il  s'etait  emporte,  tut  precisement  le  suc- 
cesseur  qu'on  lui  donna.  C'etait  un  m«:rite  dont 
on  aimait  a  tenii-  compte ;  surtout  a  un  parent,  de 
s'etre  mis  en  opposition  avec  le  chef  de  la  ropub- 
lique."f — Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise,  vol.  ii.  sec.  xi. 
p.  533. 


IN  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work 
•ipon  "  Italy,"  I  perceive  the  expression  of  "  Rome 
of  the  Ocean  "  applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  .in  the  "  Two  Foscari."  My  publisher  can 
Touch  for  me  that  my  tragedy  was  written  and  sent 
to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Mor- 
jan's  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of 
August.  I  hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coinci- 
dence, and  to  yield  the  originality  of  the  phrase  to 
her  who  first  placed  :t  before  the  public.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  informed  (for  I 
have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those 
accidentally)  that  there  have  lately  been  brought 
against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  I  have  also  had 
an  anonymous  sort  of  threatening  intimation  of 
the  same  kind,  apparently  with  the  intent  of  extort- 
ing money.  To  such  charges  I  have  no  answer  to 
make.  One  of  them  is  ludicrous  enough.  I  am 
reproached  for  having  formed  the  description  of  a 
shipwreck  in  verse  from  the  narrative  of  many 
actual  shipwrecks  in  prose,  selecting  such  materials 
us  were  most  striking.  Gibbon  makes  it  a  merit 
in  Tasso  "  to  have  copied  the  minutest  details  of 
the  Siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles."  In 
me  it.  may  be  a  demerit,  I  presume :  let  it  remain 
BO.  Whilst  I  have  been  occupied  in  defending 
Pope's  character,  the  lower  orders  of  Grub  street 
appear  to  have  been  assailing  mine :  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  both  in  them  and  in  me.  One  of  the  accu- 
sations in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still 
more  laughable  :  It  states  seriously  that  I  "  received 
five  hundred  pounds  for  writing  advertisements  for 
Day  and  Martin's  patent  blacking !  "  This  is  the 
highest  compliment  to  my  literary  powers  which  I 


•  Mariu  Sanuto,  Vile  de'  Duchi  di  Venexia,  p.  UM.— Chronicon  Eugo- 
Dinun.,  I  .  XXI.  p.  9SH.— Christotbro  da  Soldo  Isturia  Brenciana,  T.  XXI. p. 
191.— Niiv.ipr,,,,  Slorio  Vriir.,i.ui.i,  XXI.  p.  1120.  M.  A.  Sabellico,  Deca 
111.  L.  VIII.  f.  iffll. 

+  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for  breaking  the 
fcearu  of  their  Dogei ;  thff  above  is  another  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  Doge 
Marco  Ij.irbaris-o ;  he  wn«  succeeded  by  hit  brother  Auguntiuo  Barurigo, 
•tone  chief  merit  U  at/ore  mentioned. 


ever  received.  It  states  also  ••that. a  person  ha* 
been  trying  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr 
Townsend,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  with 
me  on  business  in  Venice  three  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  defamatory  particulars  ol 
my  life  from  this  occasional  visiter."  Mi.  Town- 
send  is  welcome  to  say  what  he  knows.  I  mention 
these  particulars  merely  to  show  the  world  in 
general  what  the  literary  lower  world  contains,  and 
their  way  of  setting  to  work.  Another  charge  made, 
I  am  told,  in  the  "Literary  Gazette"  is,  that  1 
wrote  the  notes  to  "  Queen  Mab  :  "  a  work  which  I 
never  saw  till  some  time  after  its  publication,  and 
which  I  recollect  showing  to  Mr.  Sotheby  as  a  poem 
of  great  power  and  imagination.  1  never  wrote  a 
line  of  the  notes,  nor  ever  saw  them  except  in  their 
published  form.  No  one  knows  better  than  their 
real  author,  that  his  opinions  and  mine  differ 
materially  upon  the  metaphysical  portion  of  that 
work  ;  though  in  common  with  all  who*  arc 
not  blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry,  I  highly 
admire  the  poetry  of  that  and  hie  other  publi 
cations. 

Mr.  Southey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem 
whose  blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  o) 
Wat  Tyler,  because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  that 
sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  "  legislature  to 
look  to  it,"  as  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to 
the  French  Revolution :  not  such  writings  as  Wat 
Tyler,  but  as  thosfe  of  the  "  Satanic  School."  This 
is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be  not 
true.  Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was 
persecuted  ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  exiles, 
Marmontel  and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Baslile, 
and  a  perpetual  war  was  waged  with  the  whole  class 
by  the  existing  despotism.  In  the  next  place  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have  occurred  had 
no  such  writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
attribute  every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  French  Revolution  to  every  thing  but  its 
real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious — the  government 
exacted  too  much,  and  the  people  could  neither  give 
nor  bear  more.  Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists 
might  have  written  their  fingers  off  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  alteration.  And  the  English 
Revolution — (the  first.  I  mean) — what  was  it  occa- 
sioned by  ?  The  Puritans  were  surely  as  pious  and 
moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biographer  !  Acts — acts  on 
the  part  of  government,  and  not  writings  against 
them,  have  caused  the  past  convulsions,  and  are 
tending  to  the  future. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolu 
tionist ;  I  wish  to  see  the  English  constitution 
restored  and  not  destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat, 
and  naturally  one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part 
of  iny  present  property  in  the  funds,  what  have  /  to 
gain  by  a  revolution  ?  Perhaps,  I  have  more  tc 
lose  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  with  all  his 
places  and  presents  for  panegyri  is  and  abuse  into 
the  bargain.  But  that  a  revolution  is  inevitable,  I 
repeat.  The  government  may  exult  over  the  repres- 
sion of  petty  tumults ;  these  are  but  the  receding 
waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the 
shore,  while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and 
gaining  ground  with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Souihej 
accuses  us  of  attacking  tbe  religion  of  the  country 
and  is  he  abetting  it  by  writing  lives  of  Wesley* 
One  mode  of  worship  is  merely  destioyed  b) 
another.  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  shall  be  told  of 
France  again ;  but  it  was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic 
party,  which  for  a  moment  upheld  their  dogmatic 
nonsense  of  theophilanthropy.  The  church  of  Eng 
land,  if  overthrown,  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
sectarians,  and  not  by  the  skeptics.  People  are 
too  wise,  too  well-inlormed,  too  certain  of  their 
own  immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  space. 
ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of  doubt.  T~ire 
may  be  a  few  su^h  diffident  speculators  tiki 
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•rater    ic    the    pale   sunbeam    of   human    reason,  [  as  it  was  one  which  brought  me  in  contact  with  a 
but  they  are  very  few;   and  their  opinions,  with- j near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no  dishonor  to  that 
out    enthusiasm   or   appeal    to    the    passions,   can' 
never    gain    proselytes — unless,    indeed,    they   are 
persecuted — that,   to  be    sure,   will    increase    any- 
thing. 


Mr.  S.  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  ovei   the 


connexion  nor  to  me. 


I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey's  calumnies  on 
a  different  occasion,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
which  he  scattered  abroad  on  his  return  from 


Switzerland  against  me  and  others  :  they  have  done 


witicipated  "death-bed  repentance"  of  the  objects  j  him  no  good  in  this  world,  and,  if  his  creed  be  the 


tions  or  ours  may  be  in  the  awful  moment  of  leaving  must  do  with  mine.     There  is  something  at  on*1* 
this  state  of  existence  neither  he  nor  we  can  pre-  j  ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scribbler 


tend  to  decide      In  common,  I  presume,  with  most 

men   of   any   reflection,   /  have   not  waited   for   a 

death-bed "  to   repent  of   many  of  ray  actions, 


of  all  work  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and 
destruction  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  with  Wat 
Tvler,  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  t.he 


notwithstanding  the  "diabolical  pride"  which  this  [Elegy  on  Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuflled  together 


pitiful   renegado  in   his  rancour  would  impute  to 
those  who   scorn  him.     Whether  upon   the  whole 


in   Ins  writing-desk.     One  of  his  consolations  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Latin  note  from  the  work  of  a  Mr. 


the  good  or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate  isjLandor,  the  author  of  "  Gebir,"  whose  friendship 
not  for  me  to  ascertain;    but,   as  my  means  and i for  Robert  Southey  will,  it  seems,  "be  an  honor  to 
opportunities  have  been  greater,  I  shall  limit  my 
present  defence  to  an  assertion  (easily  proved,   if 
necessary),   that   I,   "  in   my   degree,"   have   done 


him  when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral 
reputations  of  the  day  are  forgotten."     I  for   one 

necessary;,   tnat   j.,   "in   my   degree,      nave   aone  neither  envy  him  "  the  friendship,"  nor  the  glory  in 
more  real  good  in  any  one  given  year,  since  I  was  reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelus- 


twenty,  than  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
shifting  and  turn-coat  existence.  There  are  several 
actions  to  which  I  can  look  back  with  an  honest 
pride,  not  to  be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hire- 
ling. There  are  others  to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow 
and  repentance ;  but  the  only  act  of  my  life  of 
which  Mr.  Southey  can  nave  any  real 


son's  fortune  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
This  friendship  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as 
his  own  epics,  which  (as  I  quotod  to  him  ten  01 
twelve  years  ago  in  "  English  Bards  ")  Porson  said 
"  would  be  remembered  when  Homer  And  Virgil  are 
forgotten,  and  not  till  then."  For  the  present.  1 
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THE     ILLUSTRIOUS     GOETHE 

A   STRANGER    PRESUMES    TO    OFFER  THE   HOMAGE 

OP    A   LITERARY  VASSAL   TO    HIS    LIEGE   LORD,    THE    FIRST   OF   EXISTING    WRITBB8 
WHO   HAS    CREATED   THE   LITERATURE   OF   HIS   OWN    COUNTRY. 

AND    ILLUSTRATED   THAT   OF   EUROPE. 

THB   UNWORTHY   PRODUCTION    WHICH   THE   AUTHOB    VENTURES   TO   INSCRIBE  TO   HIM 

18   ENTITLED 

SARDANAPALUS. 


PREFACE. 

IN  publishing  the  tragedies  of  Sardanapalus  and 
&e  Two  Foscari,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  they  were 
not  composed  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  stage. 

On  the  attempt  made  by  the  Managers  in  a  for- 
mer instance,  the  public  opinion  has  been  already 
expressed. 

With  regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it 
seems  that  they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall 
say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  compositions 
in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to 
preserve,  and  in  the  other  to»approach  the  "uni- 
ties ;  "  conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  depar- 
ture from  them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no 
drama.  He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this 
notion  in  present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a 
system  of  his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which, 
not  very  long  ago,- was  the  law  of  literature  through- 
jut  the  world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  it.  But  "  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela," 
and  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  the  change.  The 
writer  is  far  from  conceiving  that  any  ":hing  he  can 
adduce  by  personal  precept  or  example  can  at  all 
approach  his  regular,  or  even  irregular  predecessors ; 
he  is  merely  giving  a  reason  why  he  preferred  the 
more  regular  formation  of  a  structure  however 
feeble,  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  rules  what- 
soever. Where  he  has  failed  the  failure  is  in  the 
architect,  -and  not  in  the  art 


In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus:  reducing  it,  how- 
ever, to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  1  best  could, 
and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I  therefore 
suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode  and  succeed  in  one 
day  by_  a  sudden  conspiracy  instead  of  the  long  wai 
of  the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 

Men. — SARDANAPALUS,  King  of  Nineveh,  and 

Assyria,  SfC. 
ARBACES,  the  Mede,  who  aspired  to  the 

Throne. 

BELESES,  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 
SALEMEMES,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 
ALTADA,    an   Assyrian    Officer   of   the 

Palace. 
PANIA. 
ZAHES. 
SFERO. 
BALE*.. 

Women.— ZARINA,  the  Queen. 

MYRRHA,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and 

the  Favorite  of  SARDANAPALUS. 
Women  composing  the  Harem  of  SARDANAPALUS, 
Guards,  Attendants,    Chaldean  Priests,    Mede*, 
Ssc.,  &. 

Scene— a  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 
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ACT   1. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

itoitmenes,  (solus.)   HE  hath  wrong'd  his  queen, 

but  still  he  is  her  lord ; 

He  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother  ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sov- 
ereign, 

,Vnd  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Somiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies, 
Repress'd  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy'd — 
Bteep'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 
If  born  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man          . 
To  have  reach'd  an  empire  ;  to  an  empire  born, 
He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name, 
Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage : — 
Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toil 
To  away  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 
To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 
He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul, 
A.nd  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 

Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused.     Alas  !  there  is  no  sound 

[Soitnd  of  soft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  !  the  lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel,   . 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 
Lo,  where  they  come  !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odors  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls, 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels, 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen. 
He  comes  !  Shall  I  await  him  ?  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves, 
i>ed  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves. 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  S ^RDANAPALUS  effeminately  dressed,  his 
head  crowned  with  flowers,  and  his  robe  negligently 
flowing,  attended  by  a  train  of  women  and  young 
slaves. 

Oar.   (speaking  to  tome  of  his  attendants.)   Let 

the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded  and  lit,  and  furnish'd  forth 


For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 

Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  see  nought  wanting 

And  bid  the  gallery  be  prepared.     There  is 

A  cooling  breeze  which  crimps  the  broad  clear  riyer 

We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 

To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 

We'll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us, 

And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ' 

Till  then,  let  eacb  b»  ra  ""Tress  of  her  time, 

And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,1  choose, 

Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  f  e  ? 

Myr.  My  lord 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life !    why  answereth  thou  so 

coldly  ? 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer'd. 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine — say,  wouldsl 

thou 

A-  company  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choiut  is  mia« 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so  :  my  chic  fest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  wt  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  ethers 

Myr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no  happiness 
Save  in  beholding  thine  ;  yet 

Sar.  Yet1  wlat -SKT? 

Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  houi 
Of  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire. 

Sal.  (comes  forward  and  says,}  The  Ionian  start 
says  well ;  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers  ?  How  now,  brother  ? 

Sal.  The  queen's  brother, 

And  your  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar   (addressing  his  train.)   As  I  have  said,  let 

all  dispose  their  hours 
Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[  The  wurt  retiring 
(To  MYKRHA,  who  is  going. )   Myrrha!   I  though! 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

'Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it ; 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire  !  your  brother — 

Sal.  His  consort's  brother,  minion  of  Ionia  ! 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush  < 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 

Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blind- 
ness, 
Which  will  not  see  it.   What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha? 

Sal.  Let  them  flow  on  ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 

one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow . 

Sal.  Curse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already 

Sar.    Thou    dost    forget    thee:    make   me    not 

remember 
I  am  a  monarch. 

Sal.  Would  thou  couldst ' 
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Myr.  My  sovereign, 

I  piay   and  them,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.   Since   it  must  be   so,  and  this   churl   has 

check'd 

Thy  gentle  spirit,  go  ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit.  MYKEHA. 

Sal.  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever  ! 

Sar  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this  :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal.  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.     O  that  I  could  rouse 

thee  ! 
Though  'twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal  i 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant. 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

Think'st  thou  -there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?  the  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  hearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natiiral  love  unto  my  infant  nephews  ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 
I     In  more  than  words  ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line  ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not. 

Sar.  What's  that  ? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  wosi. 

[        Sar.  Yet  speak  it ; 

I  love  to  learn. 
•  Sal.  Virtue 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word  ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trr.mpet ; 
•  I've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
vice. 

<5ar.  From  whom  ? 

Sal,  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.    Come,    I'm    indulgent,   as    thou  knowest, 

patient, 

kB  tnou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 
thee? 

Sal.  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then  :  aii  th.  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  it?  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me!  "What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A  king. 


Sar.  And  whw 

Am  I  then  ? 

Sal.  In  their  eyes  a  nothing  ,  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.    The  railing  drunkards  !    why,  what  would 

they  have  ? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious  ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

Sal.  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who    ne'ei 

looks 

Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountain  palace, 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.    0  glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peiil ! 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar.  I  understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read — the  restless  slaves 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges, 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true.     And  koto  return 'd  ? 

Sal.  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero  ;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.   With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not. 

Sar.  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 
And  wolves,  and  men — the  fiercer  of  the  three, 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway'd — and  thou  miyht'st  eway. 

Sar.  I  sway  them- 

She  but  subdued  them. 

SaZ.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will   need  her  sword  more   than  yout 
sceptre. 

Sar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  * 
I've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  sav 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 
Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish  d 

Sal.    I  have   heard  of   such  a  man ;    and  thou 

perceiv'st 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did- 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honor  him— 
Not  much  as  man.    What  ho  '  my  cupbearer ' 
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Hal.  What  means  the  king  ? 
Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

Ini  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 
Sar.   (addressing  the  Cupbearer.)   Bring  me  the 

golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 
Wiiich  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.    Hence ! 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  Is  this  moment 

A.  fittirg  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-otf  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 

Sar.  (taking  the  cup  from  him.)  Noble  kinsman, 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquered  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity. 
Sar.  Not  so  : — of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns 
vVhich  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 
The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  the  title 
To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 
from  which  he  first  express'd  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 
And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 
Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanize  thee  ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 
Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  ! 

gal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero, 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans  ;  and  no  god, 
Because  he  turn'd  a  fruit  .to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 
And  Fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then  /  pledge 

thee 

And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks. 

Sal.  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 
Sar.  And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  than  a  trophy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.     But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose  :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 
f To  the  Cupbeartt  )  Boy,  re'ire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  I  would  but  have  recall'd  thee  from  thy  dream  : 
Better  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 
Sar.    Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 

pretext  ? 

I  *ru  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A.  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 
Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  rae,  I  speak  not. 
Snr.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen  :  is't 

not  so  ? 

^al    Think  '  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her  ! 
Sat  Patience,  priuce.  and  hear  me. 


She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station, 

Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 

The  homage  and  the  appanage  ol  sovereignty, 

I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state, 

And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 

If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 

Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 

He  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme :  my  blood 

disdains 

Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  ;md  ungracious  slaves  !  they 

murmur 

Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Gangf ; , 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubiDWS, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtue. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  huilt 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  'Tis  most  true  ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me  !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 

built, 

Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  !   Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  and  rule, 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human  ;  hear — "  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love  ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip/  * 

Sal.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects  ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  op 

edicts — 

"  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure- 
Recruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding- 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 
Or  thus — "  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.' 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors  ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods— 

Sar.  In  dost 

Ard  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  meal 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods 
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AJid  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 

Those  gods  were  merely  men ;  look  to  their  issue — 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike,  unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd. — Wo — Wo 
r'o  the  unrivall'd  city  ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes ;  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus"  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares  ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number, 

When  even  thine  own's  in  peril  ?  Let  m'e  go ; 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question — but,  I  answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

Sal.  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me  :  the  next 

moment 

Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all. — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.        Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  *vver : 
Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  signet. 

Sal.  I  have  one  more  request. — 

Sar.  Name  it. 

Sal.  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet !  Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !     Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them  ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner  ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not. 

Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
if  needful  ? 

Sar.  Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodliest  armor,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth: 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  long  since  I've  used  them, 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

Sal.  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling  ? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

j    Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a  distaff. 

Sal.  They  say,  thy  sceptre's  turn'd  to  that  already  ? 

Sar    That's  false  !  but  let  them  say  so  ;  the  old 
Greeks, 


Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen  :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No , 

They  dared  not.  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat, 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armor 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  torpjaea 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  fet ling, 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  ? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs  are 

And  better,  as  more  faithful : — but,  proceed  ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet : — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it.     I  ha.te  all  pain, 
Given  or  received  ;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burden 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all,I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp'st  short 

Of  the  duties  of  a  king  ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch 

Sar.  They  lie. — Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch  ;  else  for  me 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  tc 
be  so. 

Sar.  What  mean'st  thou  ? — 'tis  thy  secret ,  thou 

desirest 

Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps  ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.     Ne'er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only  ;  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashvS, 

The  mighty  hunter."     I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  were, 
But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  hui.ian. 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie  ;  that  which 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse  ;  and  let  them  thank  themselv>3«. 

Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Feel !  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal.  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but   deeds.     Keep  thou  awake  w»*t 

energy 

Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.     Farewell ! 

[Exit  SALEMEHM 

Sar.  (solus.)  Farewell 
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he  a  gone  ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 

Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stern 

As  I  am  b^ejllpss  ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 

To  feel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger, 

[  know  not :  he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it. 

Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ? 

It  is  not.  worth  so  much  !    It  were  to  die 

Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 

Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me, 

Because  they  are  near ;  and  all  who  are  remote, 

Because  they  are  afar.     But  if  it  should  be  so — 

If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 

Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 

I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image  ; 

To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those — 

Acts  of  this  clay  !     "1'is  true  I  have  not  shsd 

Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 

My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 

A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 

1  feel  no  penitence  ;  my  life  is  love  : 

If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 

Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 

Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 

On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear: 

If  then  they  hate  me,  '1 '«  because  I  hate  not : 

If  they  rebel,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not. 

Oh,   men !    ye   must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not 

sceptres, 

And  mow'd  down  like  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  dicontenU  infecting  the  fair  soil, 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 
I'll  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 

*?nter  an  Attendant. 

Sar.  Slave,  tell 

The  loniat.  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  presence. 
Attend.  K'ng,  she  is  here. 

MYRRHA  enters, 

o«r.  (apart  to  Attendant.)    Away  ! 
(Addressing  MvHHHA.J  Beautiful  being 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest :  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet 

oracle, 

Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sar.  1  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name ; 

What  13  it  ? 

Myr.          In  my  native  land  a  god, 
And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's, 
Exalted :  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy — 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but 

[MYRRHA  pauses. 

Sar.  There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord  !— 

&»r.  My  lord — my  king — sire — sovereign  ;  thus  it 

is — 

For  ever  thus  address'd  with  awe.    I  ne'er 
ifi 


Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 

Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 

Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality 

Or  I  have  quaff'd  me  down  to  their  abasement. 

Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 

Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay,  time  was  I  prized 

them, 

That  is,  I  suffer'd  them  from — slaves  and  nobles  ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  i«o«t,  and  makes  roe 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could ! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ? — Why  t 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  cans! 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is 

Myr.  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand— 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr,  Hearts  ? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st. 

Sar.  It  will 

Hear,  Myrrha  ;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I— 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

Myr.    He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  say'st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr.  I  should  do  both 
More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  speak'st  of  peril- 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nationi. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things — 
A  maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  on't— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  'Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
Spurn'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ? — and  dost  thou  fear  r 

Myr.  Fear  ? — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  feu 

death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ! 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  paie  ? 

Myr.  I  love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 
Even  for  that,  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash  • 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  Lost ! — why  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  whc 

dared 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 
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Myt  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?    When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

loo  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  yc.*  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  !  Man,  I  have  loved  you ! — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  monarchs — 
A.  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shah  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  !    Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music  ; 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.    Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not. — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

Sar.     '  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

Sar    Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors — 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure  :  what  can  man 
Do  more  ? 

Myr.      Alas  !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace  ;  and  for  a  king, 
'Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 

Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  self-love, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
let  not  oppress'd — at  least  they  must  not  think  so  ; 
Oi  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A.  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,   and  wine,  and  revel, 
A.nd  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory !  what's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar,  They  cannot  answer ;  when  the  priests  speak 

for  *hem, 
fis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.    Look    to    the    annals    of  thine    empire's 
founders. 

Var  Thej  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot, 


But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  has  been  founded 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                     At  least  I  will  enjoy  it 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates  , 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  si* 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  gpTereigt* 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreatha 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  us  on 

Enter  PANIA. 

Pan.  May  the  king  live  for  ever  ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.     How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.     Well,  Pania  1 
Be  brief. 

Pan.     I  am  charged  by  Salemenr s  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace  ;  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What !  am  I  then  ( oop'd  ? 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?    Tell  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen. 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown" thee  to  thy  people's  longing; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  uiigratified, 
The  satraps  uncontroll'd,  the  gods  unworshipp'd, 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  realm ! 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?    Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  father's  race, 
And  for  thy  son's  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  'Tis  true ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  piinoe 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm ! 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pan.  For  thoi 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

Sar.  These  are  mere  phantasies  s 

There  is  no  peril : — 'tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes  to  approve  his  zeal, 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us. 

Myr.  By  all  that's  good  and  glorious  take  tfcit 
counsel. 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow 
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Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night. 

Sar.  Why  let  t  come  then  unexpectedly 
Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love  ; 
80  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose  ! — far  better 
Thus  than  be  wither'd. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel. 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mine ; 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  ^Tis  the  first 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That's  true,  and  wer't  my  kingdom  must  be 

granted. 

Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pania,  hence  ! 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  PANIA. 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ;  aud  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou  ? 

Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  thee. 

Sar.  To-morrow  thou  wiit   smile    at   these  vain 
fancies. 

Myr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none 

weep, 

And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou  ? 

Sar.  I  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

Myr.  Where? 

Sar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Bole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  nothing — 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be  ; 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect ! — that's  a  spy's  office.     Oh  !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  fears.     Within  there  ! — ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 
A.t  least  we'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly; 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.     Ho  !  within  there ! 
[Exit  SARDANAPALUS. 

Myr.   (sohis.)   Why  do  I  love  this   man  ?     My 

country's  daughters 

Ix)ve  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country  ! 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.    I  love  him ; 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.     Be  it  so  : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love, 
And  find  none.     To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed  : 
I  WP.S  not  made  for  either.     Could  I  save  him, 
'  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
(Uid  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  my  owh  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger : 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perciving 


That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greer.e. 

Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 

Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 

"Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 

He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
Hia  throne.     I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight 

[&ZU 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Portal  of  the  same  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Beleses,  (solus.)  The  sun  goes  down :  methinkf 

he  sets  more  slowly, 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire  ; 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts.     If  not  in  vain, 
Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremW* 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furtheo* 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  calm  ! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.     Yon  disk, 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  'everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasting  ;  but  oh  !  thou  true  sun  ' 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 
As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  Uuiit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thin*. 
All  glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years, 
As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?     Hear  me  !  oh  !  heai  m<» 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 
I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  oeams, 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd — but 
Only  to  thus  much  :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory. '  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?     'Tis  a  sunset ; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  AKBACES,  by  an  inner  door. 

Arb.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?    Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night — 'tis  come. 

Bel.  But  aoi 

Gone 
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Ark.  Let  it  roll  on — we  are  ready. 

Del.  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over. 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.    Meantime 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies — your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.     The  she-king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.     The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
QualFd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel.  'Twas  a  brave  one. 

Arb.  And  is  a  weak  one — 'tis  worn  out — we'll 
•  mend  it. 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunter — 

I  am  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be ;  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky. 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Bel.  And  midst  them,  mark 

5Ton  earliest,  and  the  brightest  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel  'Tis  thy  natal  rirler — thy  birth  planet. 

Arb.  (touching  his  scabbard.)  My  star  is  in  this 

scabbard  :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.     Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.    When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of — what  gods  thou  wilt; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

Bel.    Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou 

hast  not 
Been  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship  ;  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.  The  better; 

Aiid  yel  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.    This  woman's  warfare 
Degiades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 
A.nd  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it : 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
\nd  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
Ind  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist. 


Bel.  Why  not  ?  they  we  soldier* 

Arb.  Trim 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  govern* 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant. 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted ;  what  would  you  hav< 

more 

To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?    A  fool  reigning, 
His  blood  dishonor'd,  and  himself  disdain'd ; 
Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so  :  this,  I  doubt  of. 

Arb.  What,  if  we  sound  him  ? 

Bel.  Yes — if  the  time  served 

Enter  BALEA. 

Bal.  Satraps !  The  king  commands  your  presence 

at 
The  feast  to-night. 

Bel.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  No  ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How !  in  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus  order'd. 

Bal.  It  is  so  order'd  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Bal.  .  I  know  not 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel.  (to  Arb.  aside.}  Hush  !  let  him  go  his  way. 
(Alternately  to  Bal.}  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  mon 

arch,  kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight  ? 

Bal.  It  was  :  the  place  the  hall  of  Nimrod.  Lords 
[  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart.    [Exit  BALEA 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  he  change 
it? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day  ? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault. — Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it  was  ever 
Elis  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  he  loved  his  queen— 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                      Still— I  like  it  not. 
[f  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we  :  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers ; 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel.  Is  it  so  ? 

Rethought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily— does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  play'd 
for— 
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But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

Bel.  I  have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  it : 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

t  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.     Who's  here ! 


Enter  SALEMENES. 

Sul.  Satraps  ! 

Bel.  My  prince  ! 

Sal.  Well  met — I  sought  ye  both, 

B'Jt  elsewhere  than  the  palace 

Arb.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Sal.  "Tis  not  the  hour. 

Arb.  The  hour  ! — what  hour  ? 

Sal.  Of  midnight. 

Bel.  Midnight,  my  lord  ! 

Sal.  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

Bel.  Oh  !  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

Sal.  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  ? 

Arb.'  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

Sal.  .  Then  why  here  ? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

Sal.  On  what  duty  ? 

Bel.  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence, 
But  found  the  monarch  absent. 

Sal.  And  I  too 

A.m  upon  duty. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport  ? 

Sai.    To  arrest  two  traitors.     Guards !    Within 
there ! 


Enter  Guards. 


Satraps, 


Sal.  (continuing.) 
Your  swords. 

Bel.  (delivering  his.)  My  lord,  behold  my  scimetar. 

Arb.  (drawing  his  sword.)  Take  mine. 

Sal.  (advancing.}  I  will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand. 

NaT.  (drawing.)  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  ? 

'Tis  well — this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb.  Soldiers  !  Ay — 

A  lone  you  dare  not. 

Sal.  Alone  !  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink 

from 

Df  open  force  ?    We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy    strength:    thy   tooth   is  nought,  without  its 

venom— 
I  he  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.     Cut  him  down. 

Bel.  (interposing.)  Arbaces  !  Are  you  mad  ?  Have 

I  not  render'd 
kfy  sword  ?  Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's  justice. 

Arb.  No — I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st 

of 

A.nd  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

Sal.  (to  the  Guards.)  You  hear  him  and  me. 

Take  him  not, — kill. 

[The  Guard*  attack  ARBACES,  who  defends  him 
itlf  valiant'y  and  dexterously  till  they  waver. 

•Sol  Is  it  even  so  ;  and  must 


I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?    Recreants  .  6de 
How  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[SALEMEN.GS  attacks  AitBACKfc 

Enter  SAIIDANAPALUS  and  Train. 

Sar.  Hold  your  hands — 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.  What,  deaf  or  drunken  r 
My  sword  !  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword:  here,  fellow, 
Give  me  thy  weapon.  [  To  a  Guard, 

[SAKDANAPALUS  snatches  a  sword  from  cne  oj 
the  soldiers,  and  makes  between  liie  co/niatanti 
— they  separate. 

Sar.        .  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Audacious  brawlers  ? 

Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  Oi— 

Your  weakness. 

Sar.  (raising  his  sword.)  How  ? 

Sal.  Strike  !  so  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment 
I  trust,  for  torture — I'm  content. 

Sar.  What— him  ! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

Sal.  I ! 

Sar.  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.     Upon  what  warrant  ? 

Sal.  (showing  ttie  signet.)  Thine. 

Arb.  (confused.)    '  The  king's  ! 

Sal.  Yes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar.  I  parted  hot  from  this  for  such  a  purpose 

Sal.  You  parted  with  jt  for  your  safety — I 
Etnploy'd  it  for  the  best.     Pronounce  in  person 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[AHBACES  and  SALEMENES  return  their  swordt 
to  the  scabbards. 

Sal.  Mine's  sheathed :    I  pray  you   sheathe   not 

yours ; 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  thee  now  with  safety. 

•Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  wexpon  back 

Well,  sirs, 
What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Bel.  The  prince  must  answe*  that 

Sal.  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

.Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  !  treachery  and  Beleses— 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof  ? 

Sal.  I'll  answer  that,  if  once 
The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitoi's  swora. 

Arb.  (to  Sal.)  A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn  a* 

oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

Sal.  And  now  against  his  brothei , 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible  :  he  dared  not;  no 
No — I'll  not  hear  of    such  things.      These    vain 

bickerings 

Are  spawn 'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues  and  base. 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  livts. 
You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brothei. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all.  - 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  BO 
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But  no,  it  cannot  *oe  .  the  Mede  Arbaces — 

The  trusty,  rough,  t/ue  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I'll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  Kcimetar  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  ">ur  enemies.     Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  'delivering  back  the  siynet.j  Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honor,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I  should : 

He  never  ask'd  it. 

Sal.  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Hal.  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithless  soldier  ! 

tliou 

Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
K.eep  thy  smooth  words- and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not.     Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel.  Hear  him, 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus  !  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men  ;  feeling  that  1 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
from  whence  I  sprung  are — what  I  see  them— ashes. 

Bel.  King !  Do  not  deem  so :  they  are  with  the 

stars, 
And 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  this  is  rank  treason. 

Sal.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols  !     Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes  and  be  sermonized, 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monarch  !  respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh  !  for  that — I  love  them  ; 

i  Jove  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 
And  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
C  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 
As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks  :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  .hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not. 
There's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  'ore  ; 
Besides  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  kaow 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 
J  see  aheir  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty— 


When  they  shine  on  ray  grave  I  snail  know  neithei 

Bel.  For  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

Sar.  I  will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

Sal.  (aside.  J  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad.  Thei 

must  I  save  him, 
Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  satraps ! 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier ;  and  would  doubt  thee  all, 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior  :  let  us  part 
In  peace — I'll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn'd  by  the  guilty  ;  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own  ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful — 
And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust, 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  erown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.  '  Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you  ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest.     Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency— 

Bel.  (interrupting  him.)  Is  worthy  of  yourself; 

and,  although  innocent, 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest !  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Belus , 
itis  offspring  needs  none. 

Bel.  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent — Guilt  is  loud.     If  ye  are  loyal, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful. 

Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favor. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.     Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  people. 

Bel.  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  pertapg  ; 

But  many  causers : — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note, 
That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none  ; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  Litt 
Were    they    once    masters — but    that's     doubtful 

Satraps  ! 

Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemenes  ! 
Follow  me. 

[Exeunt  SARDANAPALUS,  SALEMENES,  and  A 
Train,  %c.  leaving  AKBACES  and  BBCKSBB. 

Arb.  Beleses ! 

Bel.  Now  what  think  you  ? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 
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Bei.  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

Arb.  WLat  ?  thus  suspected — with  the  sword  slung 

o'er  us 

But  by  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not. 

Bel.  Seek  not  why ; 

But  let  us  profit  by  the  interval. 
The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
The  nigkt  the  same  we  destined.    He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet 

Bel.  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

Swed  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bel.  And  how  long 

Will  he  PO  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.     Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Basely 

Bel.         Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 

Bel.  And  lose  the  world ! 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

Bel.  I  blusl-  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaffs ! 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  si.  tuld  blush  far  more  to  take  the  granter's ! 

Bel.  Thou  rflay'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt,  the 

stars 
Have  written  otherwise. 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

And  marshall'd  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  deadv 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to. 

Arb.    Methought  he  look'd  like  Nimrod  as.   he 

spoke, 

Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

Bel.  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 

him, 

And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner :— Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

Bel.  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arb.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men . 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
'Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  turn'd 
Into — what  shall  I  say  ? — Sardanapalus ! 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 
I  must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us— 
Bemiramjs  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 


Bel.    No — The    queen   liked  no  shares    of  the 

kingd  Jin, 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly— 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven  ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
You  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes, 
And  mysteries  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  .  Have  you  finish'd  ? 

Arb.  le»- 

With  you. 

Bel.          And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.  That's  a  sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

Bfi.  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so — 

I'll  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone ! 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fill'd. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  vacancy  • 

A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Seem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly* 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness  ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  savior  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one ; 
And,  if  I  .win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

Arb.  Your  servant ! 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  better  than  be  slave 

The  pardon' d  slave  of  she  Sardanapalus. 

Enter  PANIA. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it. 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bal.  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey' a 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel.  (aside.}  Ay ! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  noi. 

[Exit  PANI* 

Bel.  Now  then  obey ! 
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Arb  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison. 
No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Yawrs  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel.  Graves  ! 

Arb.  If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

Bel.  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  'iope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 
At  prese  nt  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison— favors  and  a  sword— 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep.  « 

How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless — 

Bel   But  will  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I  doubt  it. 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we'll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  'Twill  be  shorten'd  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel.  No ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are  known  and  may  have  partisans  : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

Bel.  Fool !  hence what  else  should  despotism 

alarm 'd 
Mean  ?     Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bel.  No  ;  towards  your  kindom. 

There's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means, 

Which  their  half  measure  leaves  us  in  full  scope. — 
A. way ! 

Arb.  And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self  defence  is  a  virtue, 

Bole  bulwark  of  all  right.     Away,  I  say  ! 
Let's   leave  this   place,   the  air  grows   thick   and 

choking, 

And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nightshade — hence ! 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal : 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 
The  v  orthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence  ; 

Nay.  there's  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I  say. 

[Exit  with  AKBACES,  who  folfaos  reluctantly. 

Enter  SARDANAPALUS  *nd  SALEMENES. 
Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  wnd  without  bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
W1  ?re  cow  secure  bv  tl  ese  men's  exiie. 


Sal.  Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  addeT 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ( 

Sal.  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon 

Sal.   Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  y<  tt* 
temples. 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier  ? 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet — never  -'hould  they 

be  so, 
Were  I  well  listened  to. 

Sar.  Nay,  I  Aawiisten  d 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  You  may  know  that  hereafter  ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

Sal.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassailer : 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal.   And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  thoM 

who  revel 
Too  oft.     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  ? 

Sar..  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am   king.     You    should    have    been    tha 

monarch, 

And  I — I  know  riot  what,  and  care  nqt ;  but 
Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 
Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind 
Though  oft  reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies 
If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 
That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I  doubt 
The  advice  was  sound ;   but,  let  them  live :  we  wiL 

not 

Cavil'about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sal.  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  word  is  past. 

Sal.  But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

Sar.  'Tis  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a  pardon  should  be  fuh, 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

Sal.  True  ;  that  I  had  forgotten  ;  that  is,  sire, 
If  they  e'er  reach  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice. 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety, 
In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  safety  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  nence,  the* 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother 
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Sal.  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  SALEMEXES. 

Sar.  (sohts.)  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  severe ; 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers  ; 
But  as  oar  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err'd  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  more  lightly  on  that  sense, 
[  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure, 
A  spirit  wh;^h  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  court  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity — 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous — 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald. 

Enter  MYRBHA. 

Myr  King  !  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In-clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 
Will  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  sayst  thou  ? 

Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
And  watch  the  warring  elements  ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken-  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.     Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. 

Sar.  Jove — ay,  your  Baal — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes — for  the  priests.    Well,  we  will  not  go 

forth 

Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.    The 

gods 

Aj-e  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
A.S  on  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ;  these  walls 

Ar«  high  and  strong,  and  guarded.     Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefs,  if  treachery  be ; 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.     But  be  calm ; 
The  men.  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
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Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then  ? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ?     Thou  ! 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punisnment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life  :  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  'Tis  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one-1— I'll  none  on't ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter  still,  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  woman. 

Myr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes :  I  have  shared  your  splendor 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads ; 
But  this  the  gods  avert !  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs, 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Griefs  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exist* 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  score  away.    Let's  in— 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast. 


ACT   III. 
SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Palace  illuminated.-^ AKDANAP 
ALUS  and  his  Guests  at  Table. — A  Storm  without, 
and  Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  tht 
Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  full !  why  this  is  as  it  should  he :  here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair !  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.    Is    not    this    better   now    than   Nimrod's 

huntings, 

Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer'd  ? 

Altada.  Mighty  thougll 

They  were,  as  all  the  royal  line  have  been, 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek  I 
Enjoyment !    We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
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And  not  gone  track  ing  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otherwise, 
Borne  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so ! — 'Tis  impossible. 
What  cause  ? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up, 

We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are'gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge ! 

Down  on  your  imees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I ! 
The  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[Zames  and  the  Guests  kneel,  and  exclaim — 

Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardauapalus ! 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneel:  some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.    Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ?    in  that 

strong  peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

Myr.^  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  ! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I'll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  my  pious  friends ; 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there ; 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipp'd. 

Alt.  Both— 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase :  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That's  true,  my  Myrrha;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it. 

Myr.      Thou'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then, 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that, 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better   than   mortals.     Friends,    a   though;    has 

struck  me. 

Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting1  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes-,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof 'd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's ; 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pardon!  sire: 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark !  what  was  that  ? 


Zam.  That !  nothing  but  the  ju 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of— hark  again 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  No  more 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st, 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  PANIA,  with  his  sword  and  garments  bloody 
and  disordered.     The  Guests  rise  in  confusion. 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards.}  Look  to  the  porUli 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without. 
Your  arms  !  To  arms  !  the  king's  in  danger.  Mon 

arch ! 
Excuse  this  haste, — 'tis  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.                                                              It  is 
As  Salemenes  fear'd  ;  the  faithless  satraps 

Sar.  You  are  wounded — give  some  wine.     Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  'Tis  nothing — a  mere  flesh  wound.    I  an 

worn 

More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Myr.  All? 

Pan.          Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

Myr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  ? 

Pan.  No— 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  hesitates.)  1  am  charged  to 

Myr.  'Tis  no  time  for  hesitation 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers  :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.'  What,  ho  I 

My  armor  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Ho,  there ! — but  seek  not  for  the  buckler :  'tis 
Too  heavy : — a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.   Sfero,  ho 
Order  my  horse  out.     There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsmen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  SFERO  for  the  armot 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee ! 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it 
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Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant.)   Bring  down  my  spear 

too — 
Where's  Salemeues  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  'Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear ; 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
A.nd  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
f  come. 

Pan.  There's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  PAXIA. 

Sar.  Altada— Barnes — forth,  and  arm  ye  !  There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armory. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments  ;  let  a  guard 
B*5  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives — command  it,  Zames. 
Alt,' da,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here; 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

\Exeunt  ZAMES,  ALTADA,  and  all  save  MTRRHA. 

Enter  SFERO  and  others  with  the  King's  Arms,  l$e. 

Sfe.  King  !  your  armor. 

Sar.  (arming  himself.)  Give  me  the  cuirass — so  : 

my  baldric ;  now 

My  sword  ;  I  had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  too, 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath—  and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd !   Are  you  too  turn'd  a  rebel  ? 

Fellow 

Your  part  is  to  obey ;  return,  and — no- 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfe.  At  least  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus  !  whyf  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples.  . 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognize  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceised,   and    the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her 
brightness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognized,  and  thus 
Shall  oe  so  sooner,     Now — my  spear  !  I'm  arm'd. 

[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  SFERO. 
Bfero — I  had  forgotten,  bring  the  mirror.* 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass, 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy. 

[Exit  SFERO. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
vThy  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I  am  gone 

Myr.  I  follow 

Sar.  .        You !  to  battle  ? 

My*.  If  it  were  so, 


'  Such  the  mirror  Otho  held 
In  the  Ulyrian  field."— See  Juvenal. 


'Twere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  nad  trod  the  pi  th 
I  will  await  here  your  return. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
lOhey  prevail ;  and,  if  it  should  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still  we  meet  again 

Sar.  How  ? 

Myr.      In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last~ 
In  Hades  !  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
A  shore  beyond  the  Styx  :  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

Sar.      Barest  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr.  I  dare  all  thii^ 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest, 

Re-enter  SFERO  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.   (looking  at  himself.}' This   cuirass  fits  ml 

well,  the  baldric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again 
Passing  well  in  these  toys  ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada !  Where's  Altada  ? 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire, 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sart  True  ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me ; — yet  once  more-j-once  more 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer  ! 

[Exeunt  SARDANAPALUS  and  SFEBO. 

Now,  I  am  alone, 

All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  !     If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king  ;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  <5f  it  than  a  grave  ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Oh,  mighty  Jove  I 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian, 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  !  yes,  I  love  him 

Now,   now,   far  more    than Hark — to   the  w»t 

shout ! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.    If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  small  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me     • 

How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me !     It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave : — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms— and  now — and  now 

Enter  ALTADA. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou  with 

him  ?    How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 


Alt. 

Myr.  And  the  king  ? 


Dubiously  and  fiercely, 
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Alt.  I  jke  a  king.    I  must  find  Sfero, 

A.nd  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  hiro  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crows  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods, 

WTio  fulminate  o'er  my  father's  land,  protect  him ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

Alt.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king  !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels  !  ho  ! 
What,  Sfero  !  I  will  seek  the  armory — 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  ALTADA. 

Myr.  'Tis  no  dishonor — no — 

'Tis  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  weapng  Lydian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once, 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle,     . 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument.     How  goes  the  strife,  sir  ? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.    Zames  !    Where 
Is  Zames  ? 

Myr.  Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 

To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  (solus.)  He's  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than 

that  all's  lost ! 

What  need  have  I  to  know  more  ?  In  those  words, 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great, 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping  :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  PANIA.       • 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  wit)1  out  delay  ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
ILe  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  ? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last.   Still,  still  he  does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do  ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then : — ay, 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient  halls, 


Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night.     Farewell,  Assyria's  line ! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod  !     Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me — away  ! 

Myr.  No :  I'll  die  here  ! — Away,  and  tell  your  kinj 
I  loved  hinj.  to  the  last. 

Enter  SARDANAPALUS  and  SALEMENES,  with  sold 
iers.  PANIA  quits  MYRRIIA,  and  ranges  himself 
with  them 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus, 

We'll  die  where  we  were  born — in  our  own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.     I  have  despatched 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  faithful ;  they'll  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over.—  Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[PANIA  returns  tqpoard  MYRRHA. 

Sal.   We  have  breathing  time ;   yet  once  more 

Charge,  my  friends — 
One  for  Assyria ! 

Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we'll  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

Sal.  Hark !  they  come — they  come 

Enter  BELESES  and  ARBACES  with  the  Rebels. 
Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.    Charge  ! 

Charge  ! 
Bel.  On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us.— 

On! 

[They  charge  the  King  and  SALEMENES  with 
their  Troops,  who  defend  themselves  till  the 
arrival  of  Zames,  with  the  Guard  before  men- 
tioned. The  Rebels  are  then  driven  off,  and 
pursued  by  SALEMENES,  #0.  As  the  King  is 
going  to  join  the  pursuit,  BELESES  crosses 
him. 

Bel.  Ho  !  tyrant — /  will  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  No,  thine. — I've  lately  read 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars  ; 
And,  ranging  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 
Bel.  But  not  by  thee. 

[They  fight;  BELESES  is  wounded  and  disarmed, 
Sar.    (raising  his  sword   to    despatch    him,  ex- 
claims}— Now  call  upon  thy  planets ;  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  ? 
[A  party  of  Rebels  enter,  and  rescue  BELESES. 
They  assail  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  rescued 
by  a  party  of  his  Soldiers,  who  drive  tht 
Rebels  off. 

The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them — ho  !  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit. 
Myr.    (to  Pan.)   Pursue!     Why  stand'st  thou 

here,  and  leavest  the  ranks 
Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  ? 
Pan.  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Myr.  Me 

Think  not  of  me — a  single  soldier's  arm 
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ftlust  not  be  wanting  now.     I  ask  no  guard, 

I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 

Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?     Hence,  I  say, 

Or  thou  art  shamed  !     Nay,  then  /  will  go  forth, 

A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife, 

A.nd  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  MYHRHA. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  dam  ?el !     She's  gone. 

[f  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too  ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he, 
Who  nev*  flash'd  a  scimetar  till  now  ? 
Mvrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
La  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  PANIA. 

Enter  ALTADA  and  SFEKO  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha ! 

What !  gone  ?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.     Can  aught  have  befallen  them  ? 

Sfe.  1  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  wa}  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels.  • 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them ; 

Ghe  cannot  be  fled  far ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it ;  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends  ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air,  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man's  inscrutable. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance  :  away — 
Let's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
*Tortur'd  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SALEMENES  and  Soldiers,  S$c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is          • 

Flattering  :    they  are  beaten  backward  from  the 

palace, 

And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphiates,  who  may  still  be  true ;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.     But  where 
\s  the  chief  victor  ?  where's  the  king  ? 

Enter  SARDANAPALUS,  cum  suit,  <5fC.,  and  MYUHHA. 

Sar.  Here,  brother. 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

Sar.     .                          Not  quite ;  but  let  it  pass. 
We've  clear'd  the  palace 

Sal.  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather :  and  I've  ordered  onward 
A  cloud  of  P^rthians,  hitherto  reserved, 
Ail  fresh  and  «i<ary  to  be  pour'd  apon  them 


In  their  retreat,  wnich  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.    I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat, 

Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  "Tis  no  place  to  rest  on 

For  mind  nor  body  :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[  They  place  a  seat 

A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

Sal.  This  great  hour  has  provtd 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.    Where's  my  cup 

bearer  ? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  (smiling.)  'Tis  the  first  time  ne 

Ever  had  such  an  order  :  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood,  doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
1  have  learn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element 
Vhrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  reuew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  tfre  grape  ever  gave  m« 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.     Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire ! 

An  arrow  pierced  has  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  !  unrewarded  ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slave , 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold  :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am,  now.  f  They  briny  water — he  drinks, 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh !  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me, 
Save  an  encumbrance.  ^ 

Myr.  (to  the  attendants.)  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire ; 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so. 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently  ;  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  f 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No  :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously. 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldient 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed  I 
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Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
f[er  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long 

hair 

As  it  stream'd  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow  ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling  ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born 

whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp  ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  Victory,  or  Victory  herself, 
Come  down  to  hail  us  her's. 

Sal.  (aside.)  This  is  too  much; 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost, 
.  Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud.)  But  pray  thee,  sire, 

Think  of   your  wound — you  said   even  now  'twas 
painful. 

Sar.  That's  .true,   too ;  hut  I  must  not  think 
of  it. 

Sal.  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will 

now 

Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

Sal.  (in  retiring.)  Myrrha  ! 

Myr.  Prince ! 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

WTiich,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time  :  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Bardanapalus. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still  ? 

Myr.  I .  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and 

all 

He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  live, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this  :  I  will  not  fail. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

Sal.  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his  ; 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  SALEMENES. 

Sar.  Myrrha  !  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stern  brother  ?    I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the 

earth  there  breathes  not 
A  m(in  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject's  reverence — 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade  ;  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Myr.  And  nowretire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sew  Yes  love     bu*  not  from  pain. 

\Exeunt  omnes. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

SARDANAPALUS  discovered  sleeping  upon  a  Couch, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  slumbers,  wtik 
MYRRHA  watching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing.)  I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest, 

if  rest  it  be, 

Which  thus  convulses  slumber :  shall  I  wake  him  ? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.     Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  soft  dreamt. 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd, 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death — so  still — so  stirleas— 
For  then  we  are  happiest;  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stern,  silent,  and  unawakening  twin 
Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow  ;  or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him — yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?     It  seems  pain ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?    The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  .slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and 

shake 

Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.    No  : 
Let  nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
And  I  await  to  second  not  disturb  her. 

Sar.  (awakening.)  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 

the  stars, 

And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you  !  I  would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence — hence — 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye, 
Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes  ! 
Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priests  lie  not !  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame  ! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde — Away  !  away  ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  the  spectres  ?  Where No-% 

that 

Is  no  false  phantom  :  I  should  know  it  'midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Mynlia ' 

Myr.  Alas  !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the 

drops 

Gather  like  night  dew.    My  beloved,  hush — 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  loved  of  this.     Be  of  good  cheer ; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand — so — 'tis  thy  hand ; 

'Tis  flesh ;  grasp— clasp — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  he — thine. 

Sar.  I  know  it  now.     I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I've  been  i'  the  grave — where  the  worms  are 
lords, 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

Myr.  So  it  is  ;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate  » 


SARDANAPALUS. 
Fhat  which  may  never  be. 
a.Sar-  ^  Oh,  Myrrha!  if 

Bleep   show  such     things,    what    may  not    death 
disclose  ? 

Myr.  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest.     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore,  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mind 
All  unincorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which   stalks,   methinks,  between  our 'souls  and 

heaven,  . 

And  fetters  us  to  earth— at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt— haye  seen— 
A.  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr-  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  ali\ 
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And  wretched.  But  proceed :  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 
&rr-  Met! 

Myr.  Yet   pause,    thou   art   tired— in 

hausted ;  all 

Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit ;  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Not  now — I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  I   have   dreamt:— and  canst    thou  bear  to 

hear  it  ? 

Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look'd  real, 

1  tell  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight— for  then  they  fled. 
Myr.  Say  on. 

Sar-                 I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 
Here — here— even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom  ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  accustom'd  meeting, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  face — I  could  not  recognize  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where  ; 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted  ;  his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing, 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not — I  fill'd  it — 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  tiembled  at  the  fix'd  glare  of  his  eye  : 
I  fnwn'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown — 
He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more, 
Because  he  changed  not ;  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.     But 


Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
hate  :— my  veins  curdM. 
^  Is  Shis  all  ? 

Upon 
-Her  right  hand— her  lank,  bird-like  right  hand 

stood 

A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with— what  I  saw  not, 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.    But  all  along 


Myr. 


Sar.  In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  in  the 

banquet — 

I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but 
Instead — a  gray-hair'd,  wither'd,  bloody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  "rown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furro^'d  -yith  years  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 


The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 
Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 
Sar.  ,j. 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch'd  them 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs  ;  but  no— all  turn'd  upon  me, 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,'but  stared 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to-be, 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 

Methought And  life  in  me  :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 

pain— ex-  Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 

Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them.. 
"We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth and  rather  let  me  sw 

Death  all  than  such  a  being  ! 
Myr.  And  the  end? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate  marble,  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter,  and  the  crew ;  and  smiling  on  me—    * 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say, 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the  woman  8 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  erown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades — 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  but  laugh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it, 
And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own, 
While  he  too  vanish'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was  :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  womau 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me, 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses, 
And  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  clung 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if, 
[n  lieu  of  her  remote  decendant,  I 
3ad  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest 
["hen — then  a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick   and  shapeless:    I   was  dead,   ye* 

feeling — 

Juried,  and  raised  again — consumed  by  worms, 
'urged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the  air  ! 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts, 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee, 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  the*. 
Myr.  So  shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side, 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creation! 
Of  late  events,  acting  upop  i  frame 


[He  pauses. 
"What  instead  ? 
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Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  t-«  sternest. 

Sar.  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  o*c»  mvje,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  SAIBMENES. 

Sal.  Is  the  king  no  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  •«  mid  I  had  not  slept ; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  o <jc  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  among  them,  too ;  but  he, 
1  know  not  why,  kept  from  n,e,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race, 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer, 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal.  So  I  term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  daybreak  1  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge"  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 

Sal.  There  yet  remain  some  hours 

Of  darkness  :  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

Sar.  No,  notflto-night,  if  'tis  not  gone :  methought 
I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

Myr.  Scarcely  one ; 

I  watch'd  by  you :  it  was  a  heavy  hour, 
But  an  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council ; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

Sal.  But  ere  that  time, 

I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  'Tis  granted. 

Sal.  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily ;  and  'tis 
For  your  ear  only. 

Myr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  MYKKHA. 

Sal.  Tuat  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

Sal.  Your  patience — 

'Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partrter 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How !  of  the  queen  ? 

Sal.  Even.  so.     I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphligonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs  ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  perish — as  is  probable  :  well  thought — 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates ;  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons  ?    It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign. 

Sal.  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  least,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Sar    Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  ?  I  will  grant 
Vught — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

Sat.  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of 
women, 


Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that,  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
But  'twas  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — you 
Her  husband — will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  'Twill  be  useless 

But  let  her  come. 

Sal.  I  go.  [Exit  SALEMENBB 

Sar.  We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet  I 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows, 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Re-enter  SALEMENES  and  ZARINA. 

Sal.  My  sister !  Courage, 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remembei 
From  whence  we  sprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

Zar.  1  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

Sal.  Since  you  ask  it. 

[Exit  SALEMENES 

Zar.  Alone  with  him !    How  many  a  year  has  past 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me  only — would  the  change  were  mu- 
tual! 

He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a  word — 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect — 
Indifferent,  not  austere.    My  lord  ! 

Sar.  Zarina ! 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.                                                     'Tis  too  late 
To   think   of   these  past  dreams.      Let's  not    re- 
proach— 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  And  first.     I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true, 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands  ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  ,  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with (He  hesitates.) 

Zar.  Our  children  :  it  is  true. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  had  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love — 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you, 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  ni3 
Once but  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will 

I  fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

[  have  not  done  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  heaid 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten, 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again- 
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Sar.  The  fhrone — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  'tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it : 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honor 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys  ! — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar.  Oh !  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwjshing  that  thou  wert 
A  father.     If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honor  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own ;  and  if 

Sar.  'Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out  thank  your 

father ! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honor 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days, 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

£ar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.                                       And  who  are  they  ? 
A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — I'll  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends,  who  have  revell'd  till  we  are 
Ah  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  bi other  1  have  mjured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Kar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this, 

Aad  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  coudemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife ! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects  Yes — 
These  slaves  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed, 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorg'd  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — all  monarchs  in  their  man- 
sions, 

Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  'Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

rhe  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  'tis  derived 
Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that.  HJW  long,  bethink 

vou, 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 


That  is,  where  mortals  are,  not  where  they  must  be  i 

Zar.  I  know  not      But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children's  sake ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrong'd  Zarina' 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath . 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be — let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee :  if  I  was  not  form'd 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others, 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch  ;)  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  vat 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing  :  he  hath  found  it, 
But  'tis  not  his — but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet :  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  !  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together 
And  / — let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we'll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bl(  s>» 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  *11 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  SALEMENES. 

Sal.  I  must  part  ye — 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost .  are  passing 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother !  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

Sal.  Blest! 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So — this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  scad  yielded  agains>t«U 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be  ? 

Sal.          Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband— 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zar.  Alas . 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sinter,  like 

My  sister : — all's  prepared  to  make  your  safe  ly 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes  ; 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
The  offsprings  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush—' 

Zar.  Ah  !  do  not  name  it. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me :  whet 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebell 
Have  miss'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  bis  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance 

Zar.  But  could  I  not  remain,  alone  t 

Sal.  What!  leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents,  and  vet  orphan*- 
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la  a  fitrange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 
Zar.  No— 

My  heart  will  break. 

Sal.  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left, 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
A.s  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sal.  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Oi,  then.    If  e'er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not, 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  ended.     Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
1  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 

Been  of  the  softer  order hide  thy  tears — 

I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  me.  not  behold  them  ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  remann'd  myself.    My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God !  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more  ! 

Sal.  (striving  to  conduct  her.)  Nay,  sister,  I  must 
be  obey'd. 

Zir.  I  must  remain — away!  you  shall  not  hold 

me.  » 

WTiat,  shall  he  die  alone  ?  I  live  alone  ? 

Sal.  He  shall  not  die  alone;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That's  false !  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go  ! 

Sal   (conducting  her  off  the  stage.)  Nay,  then,  I 

must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Za» .  Never.    Help  me !  Oh ! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee  ? 

Sal.  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns — 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he  ?  [SAe  faintt. 

Sar.  (advancing.)  No — set  her  down — 

She's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sal.  'Tis  the  mere 

Faintness  of  o'erwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
J*he  will  recover.     Pray,   keep   back. — [Aside.]     I 

must 

A^ail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Be«.r  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
1'  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[SALEMENES  bears  her  off. 

Sar.  (solus.}  This,  too — 

And  this  too  must  I  Buffer — 1,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  <f  iKntary  pang !    But  that  is  false — 
She  Icved  me,  and  I  loved  her. — Fatal  passion,. 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?    Zarina ! 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
New  brought  upon  thee.    Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honoring  nations.     To  what  gulfs 
A.  single  deviation  from  the  track 


Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  whc  claim 
The  nomage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Enter  MYRRHA. 

Sar.  You  here !    Who  call'd  you  ? 

Myr.  No  one— but  I  heart 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  dutie» 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  migl  t 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yoars, 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding,)  which  reprove J 

,    me 

Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  yon 
Uncall'd  for :  I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  even-ts  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not :  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience. 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so  I 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  entered  by  another  portal, 
Else  you  had  met.    That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her. 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much, 

And  beyond  nature — 'tis  nor  mutual 
Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favorite  slave  t 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 

worlds — 

As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
[  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant— 

ay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  weH 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  how 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproachet, 
3erhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often, 
iet  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  is. 

Myr.  Part! 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  pjrted 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  look'd  to. 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  la-d ; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  Kingdom. 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  'J.  he  queen  is  gone 

fou  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would  fall 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 
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Jfcfyr.  Ani  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  ifr- 

It  s    in  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not ;  but  I  thought  you  wish'd  it. 

Myr.  I ! 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement. 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it. 

Myr.  'Twill  not  recall  the  past — 

Twill  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart. 
No — here  I  stand  or  fall.     If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph ;  should 
Your  lot.be  different,  I'll  not  weep,  but  share  it. 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  riever — nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  couli  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.         Were  words.     I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  -night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  I  am  content :  and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  vict.  <rs  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victor)  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.    Never,  never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile, 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are  my  Myrrha  : 

[He  kisses  her. 

Kiss  me.     Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life ; 
They  shall  have  both  but  never  thee ! 

Myr.  No,  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's   great  or  glittering — kingdoms    fall — hosts 

yield — 

Friends  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
That    loves    without    self-love  !      'Tis    here — now 
prove  it. 

Enter  SALEMENES. 

Sal.  I  sought  you — How  !  she  here  again  ? 

Sar.  Return  not 

Now  to  reproof :  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 
The  queen's  embark'd. 

Sir.  And  well  ?  say  that  much. 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er;  at  least, 


It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 

Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 

Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix'd 

Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 

Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  siai 

light ; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  "Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said ! 

Sal.  'Tis  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That    the    rebellious  Medes    and    Chaldees,   taaf 

shall'd 

By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack  :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What !  more  rebel* 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.     If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too ;  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting ;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  them 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  havi 
A  pjuck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood ! — 
Let  me  then  charge. 

Sal.  You  talk  like  »  young  soldier 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man  :  s]  eak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  'tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath  : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  it ;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it — 
Prolong  it — end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both  ! 

'Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  without. 

Sal.  Hark ! 

Sar.  Lei  n» 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound ! 

Sar.  'Tis  bound- 

'Tis  heal'd — I  had  forgotten  it.     Away  ! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratched  me  deeper, 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal.  Now,  may  none  this  hon. 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.     Upon 
them  !  [  Trumpet  sounds  again. 

Sal.  I  am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms  !  again,  my  arms 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  1. 

The  'same  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
MYRHHA  and  BALEA. 

Myr.  (at  a  window. )  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 

What  a  nighl 

Hath  usher'd  it !  How  beautiful  in  heaven ! 
Though  raried  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety  ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth  !  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements — 
"Tis  warring  still !  And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapors  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  'tis  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamor)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  employ'd  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 
Which  our  eternal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sen^e 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Bal.   You  muse  right  calmly :    and  can  you  so 

watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Wj  thout  the  i  rverence  and  the  rapture  due 
Tc  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
A.s  I  am  in  this  form.     Come,  look  upon  it, 
Th.e  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
i  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
lie  sway'd. 

Myr.          He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory 
WTiich  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

Bal.  Surely  he  is  a  god  ! 

'Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too  ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Mut,t  rather.be  the  abodes  of  gods  than  one 
")f  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
1'hiough  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 


That  shuts  the  world  out.    I  can  look  c  o  more 

Bal.  Hark  !  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Myr.  No,  'twas  mere  fancy 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived, 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valor  ;  now  at  once  we  have   • 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper ! 

*Myr.      That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more  :  it  is  an  anxious  hour , 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.    Alas  ! 
How  vainly  ! 

Bal.  Is  is  said  the  king's  demeanor 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  'Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves  ; 
But  he  did  bravely.   ' 

Bal.  Slew  he  not  Beleses  ? 

I  heard  the  boldiers  say  he  struck  him  down 

Myr.  the  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

Bal.  Hark! 

Myr.    You  are  right;  some  steps  approach,  bui 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldiers  bearing  in  SALEMENES  wounded,  with 
a  broken  Javelin  in  his  side ;  they  seat  him  upon 
one  of  the  Couches  which  furnish  the  Apartment. 

Myr.  Oh,  Jove ! 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr.  Spare  him — he's  none:  a  mere  court  butterfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  -of  a  monarch. 

Sal.  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

Sal.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
But  doubt  it.     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Sol.  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 

you, 

You  fell  and  fainted ;  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  'Twas  not  ill  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 'tis  Tun, 
I  feel  it  ebbing  ! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound  ; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
'Tis  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things. 

Scl.  Best  extrwV 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold !  no,  no,  it  cannc*  be. 

Sal.  I  am  sped,  then  ! 
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My»          "With  the  Dlood  that  fast  must  follow 
Hie  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal.  And  I  not  death.    Where  was  the  kins?  when 

you 
Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  ? 

Sol.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  r»ext  to  the  command  ? 

Sol.  ,          I  did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here  :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol.  But,  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I  say  !  here's  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  yoji  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  I'll  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.    Hence  !  and  do  my  bidding  ! 
[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr    Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 
As  'tis  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand  ;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  SARDANAPALUS  and  Soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother ! 

Sal.  And  the  battle 

Is  lost  ? 

Sar.  (despondingly.)  You  see  me  here. 

Sal.  I'd  rather  see  you  thus. 

\He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  soon ;  unless  the  succor, 
The  last  frail  reed  of  onr  beleaguer'd  hopes, 
Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where's  Zames  ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  And  Altada  ? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Pania  ?  Sfero  ? 

.    Sar.  Pania  yet  lives  ;  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  captive. 
(  am  alone. 

Myr.  And  is  all  lost  ? 

Sar.  Our  walls, 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  hold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
But  i'  the  field 

Myr.  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strcngthen'd  by  the  expected  succors. 

Sar.  /  overruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fault's  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.     Oh,  my  brother  !  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament. 


The  sworJ  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honcr 

To  call  back but  I  will  noj;  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  be    mourn'd  for  as   thou  wouldst  w 

mourn'd. 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  li'" 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for— our  long  loyalty  of  race. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already., 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond  : — thou  readest  mine. 
And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbk ss  heait 
[Embraces  the  body 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.     Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Sol.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamcw' 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there ;  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rights  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  SALEMEKBS 

'Enter  PANIA. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania !  have  you  placed  the  guards  and 

issued 
The  orders  fix'd  on  ? 

Pan.  %  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hear  >s  up  ? 

Pan.  Sire ' 

Sar.  I'm  answer'd  !  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and 

has 

A  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question, 
It  is  a  portent.     What !  they  are  dishearttn'd  ? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop — it  should  hare  been 

We'll  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar.  Alas ! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel  ?  but  yet, 
Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 

and  we 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  thro\^h 

hosts, 

To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  wan 
A  palace  ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer,  hastily. 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.     Speak  ! 
Ojfi.  I  dare  jot, 

Sar.  Dare  not  I 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 
That's  strange.    I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silenof 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 
Pan.  Proceed,  thou  nearest 

OJfi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark 

Pan.  That's  a  black  augury  !  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  "  that  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man.  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 
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Sar.  I  can  fbrgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ?       ' 
.     Offi,.  About 

Borne  twenty  stadii. 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi.  For  the  present 

The  river's  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel; 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustomed  barks, 

I  he  palace  is  their  own. 

S<ir.  That  shall  be  never. 

Ihnugh  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 

II  *  e  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
My  fathers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 

For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanctions 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight, 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
•  Of  waters.  [Exeunt  PANIA  and  the  Officer. 

Myr.        Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

Myr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents  :  they  can  tell 

me 

Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair ! 

Sar.  No  ;  not  despair  precisely.     When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance : 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;   crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births.'tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects, 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 

cheerful. 

They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  PANIA. 

i  'an.  'Tis 

A  3  v.  us  reported :  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion 'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  !  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.     I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[Gives  a  key. 

It  opens  tc  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bore—- 


Though a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  laia  iowfc 

Along  its  golden  frame — as  bearing  for 

A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes.)     Search 

The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you  , 

'Tis  full  of  treasure  ;  take  it  for  yourself 

And  your  companions  :  there's  enough  to  load  ye, 

Though  ye  be  many.     Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 

Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour. 

Thence   launch   the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  ft*. 

pleasure, 

And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  em  t  ark. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanxled 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly  !  and  be  happy  ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  ! 

So  you  acompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be  ;  get  thee  hence 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.                                 'Tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  disobey'd  :  but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without.     Question  no  further 
'Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.     Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  ?  thou  ! 

Pan.  But  yet — not  yet. 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar.  'Tis  enough.    Now  order  here 

Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither' d  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blaze  with  one  sole  spark 
Brjng  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 
And  mighty  planks  to  nourish  a  tall  pile ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre ; 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I  have  baiJ  it, 

And  you  have  sworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  PA.VIA. 

Myr.  What  mean  you  ? 

Sar.  You  shall  k  now 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget. 

PANIA,  returning  with  a  Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  dutf, 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arba  :es 

Sar.  What,  crown'd  already  ? — But,  proceed. 

Her.           .  Uelese*, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  \ 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.     But,  proceed ; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes— — 

Sar.   Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  (showing  a  ring.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  no's* 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors  ;  behold 
His  signet-ring. 

Sar.  Tis  his.    A  worthy  triad  ' 

Poor  Salemenes  !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
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To  see  one  treachery  the  less  :  this  man 

Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 

Proceed. 

Her.    They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces, 
Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  person, 
Where  thou  shall  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  (ironically.)        The  generous  victors  ! 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar  Answer,  slave  !  how  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.     Pania ! 
Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him ! 

[PANIA  and  the  Guards  seizing  him. 

Pan.  I  never  yet  obey'd 

Yjur  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present. 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  !  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royaltj  with  treasonable  gore : 
Put  him  tc  rest  without. 

Her.  A  single  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine  f 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey'd  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  b'reath. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be — yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office ; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ? 

Sar.   lie's  right. — Let  him  go  free. — My  life's 

last  act 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow,  take 

[Gives  him  a  golden  cup  from  a  table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  th'nk  of  me;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  I  (hank  you  doubly  for  your  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  Yes,— I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's  :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
i'hat  tims  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me, 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  terms, 
A.nd  act  befittingly. 

Her.  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Nfflj    And,  hark !  a  word  more. 

Her  I  shall  not  forget  it, 


Whate'er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Belesea ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  ".      Where  ? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter. 

[Exit  Herald. 

Sar.  Pania ! — 

Now,  my  good  Pania ! — quick — with  what  I  order'd 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see  !  they  enter. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form    a  pile    about  tAt 
Throne,  $c. 

Sar.  IJigher,  my  good  soldiers, 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  ae  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  quench'd 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it ;  I  would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 
To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  tti  aspect ! 
How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  ~.  _e  suffice 
For  a  king's  obsequies  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  r 

Pan.  No — 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty's  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's ! 

Myr.  'Tis  the  soldier'* 

Part  to  die  for  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover. 

Pan.  'Tis  most  strange ! 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'stit 
In  the  meantime,  live  thou. — Farewell !  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan.        I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust,  already.     Get  thee  hence ; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan.  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow : — 'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber 

Feel  no  remorse  at  Jbearing  off  the  gold ; 
Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaveu 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.     Then  fly,— • 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back  ;  but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court, 
Say  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

Pan.  That  royal  hard 

Lot  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
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And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you  ! 

[The  Soldiers  and  PANIA  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

Sar.  My  best !  my  last  friends  ! 

Let's  not  unman  each  other :  part  at  once  : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  clog  the  last  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied ;  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present ; — for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be  :  I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell — Farewell. 
[Exeunt  PANIA  and  Soldiers. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces.. 

Sar.  And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful ! — but  hear  me ! 
If  at  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thcu  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  that  lie  heaped  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sar.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  MYRRHA. 

Sar.  ' 'solus.)  She's  firm.     My  fathers !    whom  I 

will  rejoin, 

It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
tf  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Sfour  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 
Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
f  he  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  working :  and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillow  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To, lessen  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ;. 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Wmch  led  to  such  a  consummation. 
MYKIIHA  returns  with  a  lighted  Torch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 

Myi  •   Lo ! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  trie  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  among  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone,  • 


Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  manj 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

[SARDANAPALUS  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drinn 
ing  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
falls,  exclaims — 

And  this  lil.itiozi 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man  s  uame 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  fiend's  hand  ;  the  otnei 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet . 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 

Sar.  Theu 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embiace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion,, 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A  single  thought  yet  irks  me  ' 

Sar.  Say  it. 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better : 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  into  air, 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors  ;  in  this  blazing  palace- 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings, 
Or  kine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis : 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record  ! 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  '  farewell,  Ionia ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  !  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of 
thee! 

Sar.  And  that  ? 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

[The  trumpet  of  PANIA  sounds,  without 

Sar.  Hark ! 

Myr.  Now ! 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria ' 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys  ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward  !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  f  He  mounts  the  pile 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready  { 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[MYRRHA  fires  the  pile. 

Myr.  'Tis  fired  !    I  come 

[As  MYRRTIA  springs  forward  to  thtow  herte^f 
intc  the  flames,  the  Curtain  falls. 


NOTES  TO  SARDANAPALUh. 


i. 

And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha. 

Page  349,  line  60. 

1 '  THE  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  compre- 
hensive, having  included  the  Achaians  and  the 
Boeotians,  who,  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  confined,  would  make  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  among  the  orientals  it 
was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks." — 
Milford's  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  199. 


2. 


-"  SardatMpaliu 


The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip." 
Page  351,  lines  103—106. 

"  'for  this  expedition  he  took  not  only  a  small 
cl.osen  body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops. 
Xn  the  first  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a 
town  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications,  in  their 
magnitude  and  extent,  still  in  Arrian's  time,  bore 
the  character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians 
appe:ir  singularly  to  have  affected  in  works  of  the 
kind.  A  monument  representing  Sardanapalus 
was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  inscription  in 
Assyiian  characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian 
language,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill, 
interpreted  thus :  '  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyn- 
ic.rixes,  in  one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Bat,  drink,  play :  all  ither  human  joys  are  not 
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worth  a  fillip.'  Supposing  this  version  nearly  exact, 
(for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so,)  •whetner  t!i< 
purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a  peo- 
ple disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  recom- 
mend immoderate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably 
be  questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  be  the  objeci 
of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a 
country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  dfttded 
from  it  by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
lofty  mountains,  and,  still  more,  how  the  inhab- 
itants could  be  at  once  in  circumstances  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys  which  thek 
prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recommended,  ia 
not  obvious ;  but  it  may  deserve  observation  mat, 
in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia, 
ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander 
yet  barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish 
the  adventurous  traveller  by  their  magnificence  and 
elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  a 
singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries 
of  the  globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate, 
or  from  opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary 
means  must  have  been  found  for  communities  to 
flourish  there,  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  meas 
ures  of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juster  view 
than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him :  but 
that  monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty, 
ended  by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would 
follow  of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors 
and  their  partisans. 

"The  inconsistency  of  traditiors  concerning  Sar- 
danapalus is  striking  in  Diodorus's  account  of  fita  ' 
'    6"/te<.c,  vol  ix.  pp.  311,  312,  and  31? 


WEENEll;    Oil,  THE    INHEBITANCE: 

4  TRAGEDY-. 


TO 

THE     ILLUSTRIOUS     GOETHE, 

BT   ONB   OF   HIS   HUMBLEST  ADMIKKK8, 
THIS     TRAGEDY     IS     DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 

THE  following  Drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
'*  Gentian's  Tale,  Kruitzner,"  published  many  years 
ago  in  Lee's  Canterbury  Tales ;  written  (I  believe) 
oy  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this 
story  and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered 
superior  to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  I  have 
adopted  the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language, 
of  many  parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names 
changed,  and  one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim) 
added  by  myself;  but  in  the  rest  the  original  is 
chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young,  (about  four- 
teen, I  think,)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since  writ- 
ten. I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popular  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed 
by  that  of  other  great  writers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. But  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the 
singular  power  of  mind  and  conception  which  it  de- 
Telopes.  I  should  also  add  conception,  rather  than 
execution  ;  for  the  story  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
developed  with  greater  advantage.  Among  those 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story,  I 
could  mention  some  very  high  names  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use,  for  every  one 
«mst  judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may 
i»ee  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it:  and 
urn  not  unwilling  tha-t  he  should  find  much  greater 
pleasure  in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is 
founded  upon  its  contents. 

I  bad  begun  A  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 


1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir 
teen  years  old,  called  "  Ulric  and.  Ilvina,"  which  ] 
had  sense  enough  to  burn,)  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circum- ' 
stances.  This  is  somewhere  among  niy  papers  in 
England  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re- 
written the  first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 

February,  1822. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men. — WERNER. 
ULRIC. 

STRALENHEIM. 
IDENSTEIN. 
GABOR. 
FRITZ. 
HENRICK. 
ERIC. 
ARNHEIM. 
MEISTER.  . 

RODOLPH. 
LtTDWIG. 

Women. — JOSEPHINE. 

IDA  STRALENHEIM. 

Scene — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time— The  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  "War. 


WERNER 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  war  a  small  Town 
on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night 
tempestuous. 

WEKNEB,  and  JOSEPHINE,  his  wife. 

Jos.  MY  love,  be  calmer. 

Wer.  I  am  calm. 

Jos.  To  me — 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
*Vere  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy, 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  ! 

Wer.        "Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves  :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no ! 

Wer.  (smiling.)  Why  !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

»'os.  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check 'd — how  soon,  I  care  not. 

Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

Wer.  All— all. 

Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must 
break  mine  ? 

Wer.  (approaching  her  slowly.)  But  for  thee  I  had 

been — no  matter  what, 
tJut  much  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am, 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been, 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[WEKNER    walks  on  abruptly,   and  'then    ap- 
'proaches  JOSEPHINE. 

The  storm  of  the  night, 
Perhaps,  affects  me  ;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  ! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 
In  watcj^ng  me. 

Jos.                    To  see  thee  well  is  much— 
To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest !  * 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
Whos?  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

'For  chambers  ?  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  Creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A. beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  them  all  ? 

Wer.  Yes.     And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a  peasant. 

Jo*.  Should  the  nobly  born 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 


Of  fortune  leaves  thim  on  the  shoals  of  life  * 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not ;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it 

Jo*.  Well  ? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  our  outward  suifei-r.gi 

(though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  mean* 
And  leaves  us — no  !  this  is  beyond  me  ! — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendor  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name, 
My  father's  name — been  still  upheld  ;  and,  more 
Than  those 

Jo*,  (abruptly.)  My  son — our  son — our  Ulric 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years  !  he  was  but  eight  then  : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 
My  Ulric  !  my  adored  ! 

Wer.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune :  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jo*.  Lonely  !  my  dear  husband 

Wer.  Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.     Alone,  I  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jo*.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee  ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort !    We  have  struggled  long ;  and  they  wbfl 

strive 

With  fortune  win,  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy 

Wer,  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

Jo*.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  pennyless  ? 

Jo*.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I  waa  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 

power ; 

EV  'oy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  !  abused  them 
Am,  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  m    o'er-fervent  youth  ;  bat  for  the  abuse 
Long  \  \flerings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  tin.  T>ath  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  colft  \nd  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  e/e  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  flutterii.  •?  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  n,  aster  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  ,;fts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  dvmain. 

Jos.  Who  knows  ?  our  SOL 

May  have  return'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

Wer.  'Tis  hopeles* 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father  s, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation  ,  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 
Jo*.  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  ha  re  yet 
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Raffled  the  long  pursuit  cf  Straleriheim. 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
ness, 

More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace ; 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  ; — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  ? 

Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person  ;  and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Ham- 
burgh. 

Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  uame,  leave  all  discovery  far  behind  : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem  !  save  what  we  are — sick 

beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha !  ha !  • 

Jos.  Alas ! 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
,  Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner  !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble  though  decay'd ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jos.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 

noble ; 

But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos-  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing  ? 

Jos.  Or  worse  ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 
Thou  mightst  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem'd  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes, 

Wer.  (ironically.)  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 
Excellent ! 

Joi.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  tho-i 

art 

Wliat  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice  ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy 

sorrows :  • 

While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them  ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  ! 

Wer.  My  better  angel !  such  I  have  ever  found 

thee ; 

This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes  :  my  own  nature 
CD  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 


Had  such  been  my  inheritance  ;  bat  nov 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  tot  knew 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee ! 
Trust  me,  when  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring,    • 
My  father  barr'd  me  from  my  father's  house, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 
(For,  I  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  loud  knockuig  is  htarli 

Jos.  Hark ! 

Wer.  A  knocking 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ?     We  have 
Few  visiters. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[WERNEH  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if  tot 
search  for  some  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh,  do  not  look  so.    I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  ; — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

She  goes  to  the  door 

Enter  IDENSTEIN. 

Iden.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What's  your  name,  my  friend  i 

Wer.  Arc  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  f 

Iden.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad !  I  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  asked  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer.  Better,  sir ! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony  :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts     . 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — but  'tis  still  a  palace)— 
I  say  yon  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board  : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust, 
Surgeon's  assistant,  (hoping  to  be  surgeon,) 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  ? 

Wer.  To  yours  ? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly 

Cannot  you  humor  the  dull  gossip  till 

[Aside  to  WEBSB&. 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

Iden.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  long,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart : — blood  is  not  water,  cousin, 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.    You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 
And  if  you  had  not,  I've  no  wine  to  offer 
Else  it  were  yours :  but  this  you  know,  or  should 
know; 


WERNER. 


fou  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  wih  __,t  set 
That  I  would  be  alone  ;  but  to  your  business  ! 
What  brings  you  here  ? 

Iden.  Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  ? 

War.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside.)  Patience,  dear  "Werner. 

Iden.  You  don't  know  what  has  happened,  then  ? 

Jos.  How  should  we  ? 

Iden.  Tne  river  is  o'erflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas  !  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  you  don't  know  is, 

Tfiat  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross, 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions'  wishes, 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures  !  are  you  sure  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  monkey, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle  ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no  ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be  ; 
But.  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon,  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from. 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turr>  out  w  tth  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  «vhere  will  you  receive  him  ?  here,  I  hope, 
if  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Ideti.  Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apart- 
ment, 

As  fits  a  noble  guest : — 'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inhaited  these  twelve  years  ; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'ertheless, 
I  have  ordered  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman ! 

1  hope  he  will  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  learn'd  his  name  ?    My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  his  wife. 
Retire ;   I'll  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  JOSEPHINE. 

Iden.  His  name  ?  oh  Lord ! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  ? 
'Ti»  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer  ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 

Wer.  True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 

Enter  G  A.BOR. 

Gab.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Iden.  Oh,  no  intrusion  ! 

This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where's  his  excellency,  and  how  fares  he  ? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
tie  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  dofTd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither,) 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  hia  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 


•  Iden.  What  ho,  there  !    -.ustle  I 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Pettr,  Conrad 
[Gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  thil 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     Ard  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ' 

Gab.  Faith ! 

I  cannot  tell :  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river  :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean. 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name  :  what  is  it  ? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab.  I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that's  strange  . 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family 

Hungarian. 

Iden.         Which  is  call'd  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grow* 

anonymous, 

Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  what  he's  call'd! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Id-en.  How  many  ? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man, 
No  doubt  you'll  have  a  swinging  sum  as  recompense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale  : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockheimer — a  gi  een  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  youi  vintage  ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  yuu  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd,  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
I'll  pull  you  out  for  nothing.     Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — close 

a'nd  dry 

He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  however  i 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  IDENSTEIX. 

Gab.  (to  WERNEB.)  This  master  of  the  cerenx  nie» 

is 

The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume : 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 
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Wer.  The  apartment      % 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickly.)  Sir ! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :   have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  ? 

We>    Nothing  :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gao.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 
J  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counter- 
part 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wer.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never, 
Tt  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share^ 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me  ;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please, 

t  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.  I  have  also  served,  and  can 

Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  ? 

The  Imperial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself.)  I 

command — no — I  mean 
I  served ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that  ? 

Gab.  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance ;  the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  That's  harder  still.     You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.    All  soldiers  are, 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  leyell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
'.I  he  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
Ihe    epark   which   lights   the  matchlock,   we    are 

brethren. 

You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich  but  healthy ; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[G \BORpulls  out  his  purse. 

Wer.  Who 

fold  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 
•     Gab.  You  yourself 

fn  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer,  (leaking  at  him  with  suspicion.)  You  know 
me  n<  t  ? 


Gab.  I  know  no  man,  n  ot  evw 

Myself :  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  yon 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade  ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one  it  shall  De 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me. 

[Exit  WBKNB», 

Gab.     (solus.)    A  goodly   fellow  by  his    Icoki, 

though  worn, 

As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly ;  but  he  seeiu 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN. 

Iden.  'Tis  here  !  the  supernacu.um !  twenty  yeaw 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine  ;  and  'tis  great  pity, 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other 
Fill  full — Here's  to  our  hostess  ! — your  fair  wife  ! 

[  Takes  the  glass. 

Iden.  Fair ! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  il 

equal 

To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  but  1  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

'  Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  bttttt 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  return'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I  would  she  were  , 

But  you're  mistaken  : — that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's  : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retain) 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein,    . 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind ! 

Gab.  I  don't.     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?     He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Except  his  name,  (and  that  I  only  learn'd 
To-night,)  I  know  not. 

Gab.  But  how  came  he  here  1 

Iden    In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche, 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true  ! — but  why  ? 

U«n.  Why,  what  is  lifa 

Without  a  living  ?    He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
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ftuests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion.  L  Iden.  (to  the  servants.)  Ho  !  a  chair 

Iden.  That's  true ;   but  pity,  as  you  know,  does  \  Instantly,  knaves !  [STRAI.ENHEIM  sits  down 


make 

One's  heart  commit  these  follies  ;  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
Aa  thej  f.ould  pay  for  fire-wood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls ! 

Iden.  Ay, 

Er  seeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  I  mistake  not.     Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Iden.  Oh  !  Hear^n  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven 

itself. 

Some  days  ago  that  Ic^k'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner  !  I  have  heard  the  name  : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough ! 

But  hark  !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.    As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency's  ci  Trie. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  yea  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Vour  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I  dragg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  niohing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough  :  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring,  "  Help  !  "  but  offering  none  ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it) — I  did  mine  then, 
Now  do  yours.     Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him 
here  ! 

Iden.  I  cringe ! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it !  he'll  be  here,  and  I  not  there  ! 

{Exit  IDENSTEIN,  hastily. 

Re-enter  WERNER. 

Wer.  (to  himself.)  I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  aiwj 

voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me. 

Perceiving  GABOR.]       Still  here  !     Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuers  ?     His  frank  offer 
Sc  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt : 

And  yot  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  w<*  Is  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron, 
Or  count    <>  r  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be,)  ( ji  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  di  1  the  elements,  is  come. 

Iden.  (without.}  This  way — 

1'his  way,  your  excellency : — have  a  care, 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
8ome*whut  decay'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord. 

Fnter  STRALENHEIM,  IDENSTEIN,  and  Attendants — 
partly  his  crnn,  and  partly  retainers  of  the  domain 
•>/  which  IDENSTEIN  is  Intendant. 

I'M  rest  me  here  a  moment 


Wer.  (aside.)        'Tis  he  ! 

Stral.  I'm  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  (aloud  and  hastily.)  Who  says  that  ? 

[They  look  at  him  with  surprise 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  .'—but 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognize.  [Pointing  to  GAEOH 

Gab.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.'    Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointing  to  WERNER 

My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden.    He  i — no,  my  lord !    he  rather  wants  foi 

rescue 

Than  can  afford  it.     'Tis  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Stral.  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company ; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent. 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  his  :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp'd  me ;  therefore  do  not  wa*\a 
Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stral.  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Atten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  whew 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 


Stral. 


Till 


That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanes, 

And  then • 

Gab. 


So  much. 


I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  des*rve 
My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 


Stral  (fixing  his  eyes  upon  WERNER:  then  aside.) 
It  cannot  be  !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
'Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes :  and,  though  my  agents  still  ha^e  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?     I  thought,  ere  now, 
To  have  been  lord  of  Seigendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[He  pauses,  and  looks  af  WERNER  ;  then  resume*, 

This  man  must 

Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 
Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  war.f  . 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.    Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

Stral.  'Tis  pas*  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigt  d 

doT  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought .     I  will  to  rest 
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Iden.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter 'd 

And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torchlight ; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  (rising  and  turning  to  GABOR.)  Good  night, 

good  people  !     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service, 
n  the  meantime  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

(fab.  I  attend  you. 

&'ral.  (after  a  few  steps,  pauses  and  calls  WER- 
NER.) Friend ! 

Wer.  Sir ! 

Iden.  Sir  !  Lord— oh  Lord  !  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?     Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding  : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
Ti>  such  a  presence. 

Stral.  (to  IDENSTEIN.)  Peace,  intendant. 

Iden.  Oh ! 

f  am  dumb. 

Stral.  (to  WERNER.)  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 

Wer.  Long  ? 

Stral.  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed !  Ne'er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  1  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is  reply — in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd 

by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Wer.    (quickly. j   I  am  not  journeying  the  same 
way. 

Stral.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

B^it  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.     You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
A 11  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  aboTe 

5Tour  station. 

Wer.  (bitterly.)  Is  it  ? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  girb. 

Wer.        'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
Buv,  in  a  word,  what  woulS  you  with  me  ? 

Stral.  (startled.)  I? 

Wer.  Yes — you  !  You  know  me  not,  and  question 

me, 

And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.    Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  I'll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such  ; — Have  you  none  ?. 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 


Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way  !  (to  GABOR.)  Sir,  you  vnil 

with  me  ? 

[Exeunt  STRALENHEIM  and  Attendants ;  IDEX- 
STEIN  and  GABOR. 

Wer.  (solus.)  'Tis  he !    I  am  taken  in  the  toils 

Before 

I  quitted  Hamburg,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inform'd  me  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburgh's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier  ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !     But 
I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
What's  to  be  done  ?    He  knows  me  not  by  person 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rsrely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him  !     Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim'i 
To  sound  and  to  secure  ine.     Without  means ! 
Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives,— 
How  can  I  hope  ?    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  'tis  such,  • 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day, 
And  I'm  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN  and  FRITZ,  in  conversation 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I  tell  you  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

Iden.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.     The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  cb.aU 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers  ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I'll  do  my  best  to' serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember !  [Exit  FRIT* 

Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men  !  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  must  1 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.     Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling  : 
But  no,  "  it  must,"  and  there's  an  end.     How  now? 
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Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner  ?' 

Wer.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  gu^st  right  quickly. 

Idtn.  Yes — he's  dozing, 

An!  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses ; 
OUT  i  must  not  'ose  time:  Good-night ! 

[Exit  IDENSTEIN 

Wer.  "  To  Frankfort  ! ' 

So,  so,  it  thickens  !     Ay,  "  the  commandant." 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Br.-tween  me  and  my  father's  house.     No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

[WERNER  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a  knife 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least. 
Hark, — footsteps  !  How  do  I  know  that  Stralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  shoiy  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  r 
That-he  suspects  me*te  certain.     I'm  alone  ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak  ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  fcnro-mng  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I- reach  my  own  domain  ; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.  Hark  !  nearer  still ! 
I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No  !  all  is  silent — 'twas  my  fancy ! — 

Still  as  the  breathle&s  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder  : — I  must  hush  my  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of :  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secresy  for  some  hours  at  the  worst. 

[WERNER  draws  a  panel,  and  exit,  closing  it 
after  him. 

Enter  GABOR  and  JOSEPHINE. 

trad.  "Where  is  your  husband  ? 

J~*.  Here,  I  thought :  I  left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas ! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron  and  the  unknown  Werner  ? 

Gab.  That  you  know  best. 

Jos'.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  haw 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf, 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved  ? 

Gab.  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them  ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak : — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  u  y  conscrt  of 
Your  pood  intentions. 
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Gab.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jos.  He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and 
Witn  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  GABCB. 

.Re-e/tferlNDENSTEiN  and  some  peasants.  JOSEPHIN* 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  But  if  I'm  drown'd  ? 

Iden.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for't, 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 
'  Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  of  than  they  are,  and  mat 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That's  right.     A  gallant  carle  and  fit  to  btt 
A  soldier.    I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more  ! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avarice  1 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  ? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Riek  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  Peasant.  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant.  No — the  prince'Sj 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden.  Sirrah  !  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I  am  sovereign :  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion : — "  Cousin  Idenstein 
(Quoth  he)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains  !  troop — march — inarch,  I  say , 
And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it  ! 
For  every  page  of  paper  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch  d  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — away,  ye  earth-worms  ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  ovi. 

Jos.  (coming forward.)  I  fain  would  shun  theM 

scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
1  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
[n  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile : 
And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A  latter'd  splendor.     What  a  state  of  being  ! 
[n  Tuscany  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 
Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 
Like  Cosmo.    We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 
Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 
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The  heart  ol  man  ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 

But.  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags,, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  among  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  !  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  hig  early  nature ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,"  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.    Father  i 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric !     I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  ! 

What's  that  ?  Thou,  Werner  !  can  it  be?  and  thus? 

Enter  WERNER  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 

by    the   secret  panel,  which   he    closes  hurriedly 

after  him. 

Wer.  (not  at  first  recognising  her.)  Discover'd  ! 

then  I'll  stab (recognising  her.} 

Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ?    My  God ! 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.    (showing  a  rouleau.)   Here's  gold — -gold, 

Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife  ! 

Wer.  'Tis  bloodless — yet. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not !  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 

go— 

This — this  will  make  us  way — (showing  the  gold — ) 
I'll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonor. 

Wer.  Dishonor! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  us  hence ; 

Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst^  I  hope. 

Wer.  Hope !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

WTiat  hast  thou  done  f 

Wer.  (fiercely.)        Left  one  thing  undo**,  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away 

Jut    Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee !   [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Had  m  the  same  Palace. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN  and  Others. 
tden.  Fine  doings !  goodly  doings !  honest  doings . 
\  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 


Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mi'ce  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh  !  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see  this  day 
The  honor  of  our  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Iden.  Suspect !  all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me ! 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chambei  i 

Iden.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden.  Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 

my  birth, 

And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.        Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call'd  Werner  's  poor  ! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  misei, 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night  "  in  the  hall, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  anothei 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How  ?  We,  Sir ! 

Iden.  No — not  yoto, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown  • 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold :  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household's  unimpeach/d 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accompts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Havet»6flh  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  n«jtfor  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop^  all; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz  No,  sir,  be  sm» 

'Twas  »one  of  our  corps  ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
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PicKer  ai.d  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself  ? 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Fritz.         .  No,  sir ;  1  honor  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.    But  to  the  point:  What's  to 
be  done  ? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
We'll  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
And  the  police,  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort ;)  post  notices  in  manuscript, 
(For  we've  no  printer;)  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them,  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I.) 
We'll  send  out  villians  to  strip  beggars,  and, 
Search  empty  pockets  ;  also,  to  arrest  » 

All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  'tis  not  found, 
At  least  we  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  losses  ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where  > 

Fritz.  It  is  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir  ? 

Fritz.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last'twenty  years  ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  reappear ;  he's  politic, 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'Tis  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir  ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.    •  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter  : 
Noble,  they  say,  too  ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf 's.     The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance ;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough  :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire  . 

And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Borne  months  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritz.  Why,  yes: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  eld  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it. 


Iden.  Was  there  no  cause  assign'd  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  avarr  d 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents  ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly, 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him ;) 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  return'd  were  that  the  motive 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  LtuAtin 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condotticro  system 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  ' 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I've  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian. 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all, 
Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  TorstensOn  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  STRALENHEIM  and  ULRIC. 

Stral.                       Since  you  have  refused 
All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  IJ^m, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
They  seem  so  niggardly  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Ulr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral.  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fair  in  favor 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and'heait, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served  ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  .soldiership,  and  friends 
Who  shall  be  yours.     'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
FaTOrs  such  views  at  present  scantily  ; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  meantime 
You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
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To  rise.  I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  elector  ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Strvl.          Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owj  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr,  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 

Stral.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  born  ? 

Ulr.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  it.    Might  I  ask  your 

name  ? 
Ulr.  Uiric. 

Stral.  Your  house's  ? 

Ulr.  When  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

'11  answer  you. 

Stral.  (aside.)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  FRITZ  and  IDENSTEIN. 
So,  sirs  !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches  ? 
Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 
Strai.  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 
Iden.  Humph  ! — not  exactly. 
Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected  ! 

Iden.  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 
Stral.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

Iden.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

,  ^tral.  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fast  asleep. 
/,  it'n.  And  so 

""Was   I)  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
'Thai   does  your  excellency. 

.Sfni  I-  Dolt ! 

jfcfc».  Why,  if 

TYour  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognize 
'IThe  Bagu'e  ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
!Che  thief   among  so  many  ?     In  the  crowd, 
May  it  pie.  ase  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  lik  e  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
i  aat  wise  mc^n  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  (to  FK.ITZ.)  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  Lath  been,  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Fritz.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much1  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Strut.   Besides   the  loss,  .  (which,   I  must  own, 

affects  me 

Just  now  materially,)  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  .out  of  public  motives  ;  for 
Bo  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
I'he  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  hare  your  borough,  Sir  Intcndunt ! 
lien  True 


If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  loil 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Stral.  You  join'd  us  but  this  morn.:H|| 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumor  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a  strange  business : 

The  intenda.nt  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.     You  see 

Stral.  (impatiently.)  Defer  your  talt* 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.                                                     That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     You  see 

Stral.    (again  interrupting  him,  and  addressing 
ULKIC.)  In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair 
Miy  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only :)  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  palace,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.     Perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time— 
(To  IDENSTEIN.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.                                  But  so  much  haste  bodei 
Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  let's  march  :  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.         Show  the  spot,  and  then  I'll  answer  jou 

Fritz.  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency'.!*  leave. 

Stral.  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritz.  Hence 

Ulr.  Come  on,  old  orautfe,  expound  thy  riddle  ! 

[Exit  vnith  IDENSTEIN  end  FKITZ 

Stral.  (solus.)  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking 

stripling, 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labor, 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  him . 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  bold  one  . 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his   claims.    That's  well.     The  father 

whom 

For  years  I've  track'd,  as  does  the  bloodhound,  nerw 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault :  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that's  better, 
[t  must  be  he  !    All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes  ! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account,  too, 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 
Df  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  othaj 
3y  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  eitbar; 
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ill — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.    However, 

We'll  grapple,  nc'ertheless.     In  a  few  hours, 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 

Rise  not  the  higher,  (and  the  weather  favors 

Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also  : 

He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unknown, 

And  that's  defenceless. — True,  we  have  no  proofs 

Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 

Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 

In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 

The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 

Hath  something  which  I  like  not;  and  alone 

01  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 

The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 

Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  GABOR. 

Friend,  how  fare  you  ? 

Gab    As  those  who  fare  well  every  where,  when 

they 

Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Strpl.  Better  in  rest  than  purse  : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss  ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Storal.  You  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.     But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your   couriers   are   turn'd  back — I  have  outstript 

them, 
In  my  return. 

Stral.  You !— Why  ? 

Gab.  I  went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  check 'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  'dogs  were  in  it ! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 
I  order'a  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

Thp  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea,  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream,)  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Stral.  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves !  the  slaves ! — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  STRALEVHXIM. 

Gab.  (solus. )  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  »elf- 

will'd  baron ! 

Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands,  (if  he  hath  any,)  and,  still  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fill'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
3urgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'erset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance : 
An  I  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 
R°i  mse  ttey  love  their  lives  too  !     Yet,  he's  right : 


'Tis  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put 

them 

To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh  !  thou  world  ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !      \Exit  GABOH. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Apartment  of  WERNER,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  JOSEPHINE  and  ULRIC. 
Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  01  ft.ee  again  I  . 
My  Ulric  ! — my  beloved  ! — can  it  be—- 
After twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother  ! 

Jos.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realized — how  beautiful ! — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for !     Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks  ! — a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  ! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  savior. 

Ulr.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

Jos.  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport ' 
My  son ! 

Enter  WERNER. 
1  Wer.  What  have  we  here,  more  strangers  ? 

Jos.  No 

Look  upon  him  !    What  do  you  see  ? 

Wer.  A  stripling, 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  (kneeling,  j  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father 

Wer.  Oh,  God ! 

Jos.  He  faints ! 

Wer.  .  No — I  am  better  now— 

Ulric!     (Embraces  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

Wer.  (starting.)  Hush  !  boy — 

The  walls  may  hear  th  tt  name  ! 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

Wer.  Why,  then,- 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again  !     Why,  thou  'Ujok'st  aU 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.     Josaphine ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me ; 
But  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chose*. 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas  !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  moi  e  fondly ;  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I'll  not  name  thea., 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous) — but  i'  the  pomf 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  ua 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer,  I  know  not  that 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 
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Ulr.  Oh  heavens  !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.     'Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 

Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Jos.    (embracing    ULHIC.)     Can    you    ask    that 

question  ? 
IB  he  not  here  1 

Wer.  True ;  he  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh !  how,  and  in  what  state  ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better'd.     What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 
Bo  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Riddles  :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our  father's 

lands  : 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, ' 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession  ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

We.r.  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favor. 

Ulr.        Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No  ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps-, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him, 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase  ;)  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick  ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
\  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so  ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  ! 

Wer.  (agitatedly.)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "  villain  ?  " 

Uli:  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 

being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ?  ' 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 

boy  !  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.   What  is  there  in  common 


With  such  a  being  and  my  father  J 

Wer.  Every  thing 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father  ! 

Jos.                                     Oh,  my  son  ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet ! (her  voice  falters.) 

Ulr.  (starts,  looks  earnestly  at  WERNER,  and  thet 
says  slowly)  And  you  avow  it  i 

Wer.  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force, 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?    Wait — (riot  long, 
It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait . — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin, 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table  ; 
Despair  your  bedfellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge !  should  that  day  e'er  arrive — 
Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 
With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness, 
When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 
Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor  ;  midnight  for  your  mantle ; 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 
Even  to  your  deadliest  foe  ;  and  he  as  'twere     - 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it  while 
His  death  alone  can  save  you  : — Thank  your  God ! 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 
You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

Wer.  (abruptly.)  Hear  me ! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.     You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife  ! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse—- 
Had swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised^ 
Withdrawn — and  I'm  in  his  : — are  you  not  so  ? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not?    Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  ? 

\Hepautt*. 

Ulr.  Proceed — proceed  ! 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  krowt 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — ^name- 
fortune — 

And  why  not  you  ?    Are  you  more  versed  in  men  ? 
He  wound  snares  round  me  ;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth  I  would  have  spurn' a 
Even  from  my  presence  ;  but,  in  spun  ing  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.     Will  you  be 
More  patient  ?     Ulric  ! — Ulric  ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

Ulr.  (looks  Jirst  at  him,  and  then  at  JosEPHiNh. 
My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay  !  I  thought  so  :  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  ulnne. 

Ulr.  But  stay ! 

["WERNER  rushes  out  of  the  < 
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lot,  (to  LLRIC.)  Follow  him  not  until  this  storm 

of  passion 

Abates.     Tliink'st  tliou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
I  had  not  follow'd  ? 

Ulr.  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly,    My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos.  .Oh  !  he  is  'good ! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him  and  for  him, 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas  !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  madr  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  ! 

Jo*.  Ay ! 

Hadst  Uiou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  GABOR  and  IDENSTEIN,  with  Attendants. 

Gab.  ( to  ULHIC.)       I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward  ! 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  'Sdeath !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 

for  this ! 

(To  IDENSTEIN.)   But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

Iden.  Help ! 

Hands  off!    Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

I'll  honor  you  so  much  as  to  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone  *  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me  !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintance  ?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
fhe  worms  !  you  hound  of  malice  ! 

[GABOK  seizes  on  him. 

Ulr.  (interfering.)  Nay,  no  violence  : 

lie's  old,  unarm'd — be  temperate,  Gabor  ! 

Gab.  (letting go  IDENSTEIN.)  True: 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave  :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  (to  IDENSTEIN.)  How 

Fare  you  ? 

/<&?>.        Help ! 

Ulr.  I  have  help'd  you. 

Iden.  Kill  him  !  then 

I'll  say  s*. 

Gab.        I  am  calm — live  on  ! 


The  Rave7.dt.Mi:,  "  Ravrnitem,'  u  the  ttont  gUAtl  of  Germany,  and  >o 
3«U<xl  from  the  nn^u  perching  in  u. 


Iden.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide ! 

Gab.  Does  ht  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  siilfe 

Ere  I  go  hing  for  snatching  him  from  drowning 
But  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  STRALENHEIM. 

Gab.  (goes  up  to  him.)  My  noble  loid,  I'm  here. 

Stral.  Well,  sir ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  should  1 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber : — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 
.  Stral.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  1 

Stral.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.    I  am  insulted— 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  oaie  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior  ;  but  proceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.     I  also  know  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing  ;  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence  :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stral.  This  ton* 

May  be  of  umocence. 

Gab.  JSdeath !  who  dare  doubt  it 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

Stral.  Ulric !  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder 
Would  we  had  left  you  there  ! 

Stral.  I  give  you  thanks,  utr. 

Gab.  I've  earn'd  them ;   but  might  have  eam'd 

more  from  others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fat-> 
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Strctt,.  TJIric  !  yo  u  know  this  man  ? 
Gab.  No  more  than  you  do 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honor. 
Ulr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honor. 

Stral.  Then 

I'm  satisfied. 

Gab.  (ironically.)  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  I  merely  said  that  7 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  were  absolved. 

Gab.  Again !  Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

Stral.  Go  to, 

5Tou  wax  too  insolent.     If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?     Is't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation  ;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware  !  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat'st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.    You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,*'tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold.' 

Stral.  With  bootless  insolence. 

[To  his  Attendants  and  IDENSTBIN. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  STKALENHEIM,  IDENSTEIN,  and  Attendants. 

Gab. -(following.)  I'll  after  him  and 

Ulr.  (stopping  him.)  Not  a  step. 

Gab. '  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 

Thought. 

Gab.      Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  S*an, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief  ?  If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
I.  he  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man  ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

STou  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  •    . 

You  too  ! 

Ulr.      I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Gab.    If    the  judge   ask'd  me,  I  would   answer 

"No"— 
To  you  I  answer  thus.  (He  draws.) 

Ulr.  (drawing.)        With  all  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without  there  !  Ho  '.  help  !  help  ! — Oh,  God  ! 
here's  murder ! 

\Exit  JOSEPHINE,  shrieking. 


GABOH.  and  ULRIC  fight.  GABORZS  disarmed  just 
as  STKALENHEIM,  JOSEPHINE,  LDENSTEIN,  &o. 
re-enter. 

Jos.  Oh  !  glorious  heaven  !     He's  safe  1 

Stral.  (to  JOSEPHINE.)  Who 's  safe  ? 

Jos.  My 

Ulr.  (interrupting  her  wtth  a  stern  look,  and  turn-' 

ing  afterwards  to  STRALENHEIM.)       Both 
Here's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  thai  1 

Ulr.   You,  baron,  I  believe  ;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next 
Let  it  not  be  against  your  friends. 

[ULH.IC  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and  t*%r 
phatically  in  a  low  voice  to  GABOK. 

Gab.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Stral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword.)  They  shall.     You  hav« 

wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind    thoughts  than  sword ;  ] 

would 

The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet : — you  have  vanquish'd  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However — but  in  friendship.  [Exit  GABOH 

Stral.  I  will  brook 

No  more  !     This  outrage  following  up  his  insults, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succor. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

Stral.    (to    IDENSTBIN.)    Intendant    take    youi 

measures  to  secure 

Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Iden.  Secure  him !  he  hath  got  his  sword  again—- 
And seems  to  know  the  use  on't ;  'tis  his  trade, 
Belike  ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

Stral.  Fool !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  dozen  such  ?  Hence  !  after  him 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you ! 

Stral.  I  must  be 

Obey'd.     No  words ! 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,  vassals  !  I'm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up  :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  IDENSTEIN  and  Attendant* 

Stral.  Come  hither, 

Ulric  :  what  does  that  woman  here  ?     Oh  !  now 
I  recognize  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  "Werner." 

Ulr.  'Tis  his  name. 

Stral.  Indeed . 
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is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame  i — 

Jos.  Who  seeks  him  ? 

Stral.  No  one — for  the  present :  but 

I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr.  I  will  retire  with  you. 

Jcs.  Not  so ; 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  pHiea  here. 
(Aside  to  ULRIC  as  she  goes  out.)  0  Ulric  !  have  a 

care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word  ! 

Ulr     to  JOSEPHINE.)  Fear  not ! — 

[Exit  JOSEPHINE. 

Strat,  Uliic,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you : 
STou  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Stral.  Mysterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  ir.an  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who  ?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

Stral.  No — this  "  Werner  "• 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — 'tis  no  matter ; — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Stral.  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,) 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stral.  That  is  well. 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  concern'd  ? 

Stral.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

Por  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him. — 
Watch  him ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar 

when 

He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap- 
Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so  ? 

Stral.  He  stands 

between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance ! 
Oh,  coald  you  see  it !    But  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I  hope  so. 

Stral.  It  is  the  ricliest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly ;  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  afar  and  near 
Wade  deserts. 

Ulr.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Ay— could  you  see  it,  vou  would  say  so — 
but, 
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As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I  accept  the  omen 

Stral.  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  mo, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [Aside.} 

Stral.  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  rigL*1 

Stral.  Right !  none.    A  disinherited  prodigal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — But  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 

Stral.  You'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.    You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ?  ». 

Stral.  No  *nore 

Than  he's  your  father  — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — fhe  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee  ! 

Stral.  All's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it 

Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  nij 

heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulr.  'Twere  too  lat* 

To  doubt  it. 

Stral.         Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected] 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him , 
He  being  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine  :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act . 
Besides  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them 

heirs, 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  IOM 

nothing, 

Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest  -• 
No  more. 

Stral.     Go  to  !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  no   watch  him  more  than  1 
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Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Tours,  and  for  ever. 
Ulr.  Such  is  my  intention.     [Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 
SCENE  I. 

A  Halt  tn  <Aa  same  Palace,  from,  whence  the  secret 
Passaye  leads. 

Enter  WERNER  and  GABOR. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale  :  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not,  I'll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  misery 
A  shelter — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gab.  Or 

1'he  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah  ? 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.     But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you— 
Disgraced 

Wer.  ( abruptly.)  "Who  told  you  that  I  wag  dis- 
graced ! 

Gab.  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ;  but 
I  said  7  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As  7? 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have  ?  You  don't  believe 

me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wer.  No,  no — I  cannot. 

Gab.  Why  that's  my  heart  of  honor:  yon  young 

gallant — 

Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me  ;  and  why  ?  because 
lam  the  worst-clothed  and  least  named  among  them; 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs  :  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless  ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 
By  sympathy,  that  ail  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 


Gab.  Just  what  I  s=ty ;  I  thought  my  speeci*  (v<a 

plain  : 

You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men, 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a  damn'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say,  (and  no  doubt  they  should  ki.o« 

best. ) 

Therefore  I'l.  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such. 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomt 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave , 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated  ?  is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  Thexe  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  .  Are  you 

In  peril  ? 

Wer.     Poverty  is  ever  so.  , 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.  Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Wer.  Your  poverty  ? 

Gab.  No — you  don't  look  a  leech  foi  that  disorder  j 
I  meant  my  peril  only  :  you've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  co  rert. 

Wer.  Rightly  :  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold  ? 

Gab.          Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on't, 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  awart 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No  ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.     (A  noise  is  heard  without.}     But 
hark  !  they  come  ! 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me: 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  ! 

Wer.  (Aside.)  Oh,  just  God! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter !     Am  I  dust  still  ? 

Gab.  I  see  you're  moved ;  and  it  shows  well  :« 

you : 
[  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  Not  I!  and  if 

[  were  what,  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion  ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why 
[  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You? 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  pait 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I  will 

Gab.  But  how  ? 

Wer.    (showing  the   panel.)    There  is  a  aeere 

spring : 

Remember,  I  discover'd  it  by  chance, 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 


WERNER. 
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•  Gab.  Open  it, 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I  found  it, 

As  1  have  said :  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hollow  cells,  *nd  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance: 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary  ; 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A.  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may 

lead? 
/know  not — (mark  you  !) — but  who  knows  it  might 

not 

Lead  even  into  the  chambers  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  n  'ighbor.     You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings  ;  if  you  do, 
(Albeit  I  never  r^iss'd  them,)  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks  ! 

Wer.  Yov  11  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  tmich. 

Gab.  I'll  in — farewell ! 

[GA.BUU  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel. 

Wer.  (solus.)  What  have  I  done  ?  Alas  !  what  had 

I  done 

Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?     Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
They  come  !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them  ! 

Enter  IDENSTEIN  and  Others. 

Iden.  Is  he  not  here  ?  He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 

sunrise 

On  loiig  pearl-color'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  croisers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls, 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armor,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

¥  DU  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Idsn.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there :  but  where's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who  ? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

(Jp  to  this  hall.     Are  you  accomplices  ? 
Or  deal  jau  in  the  black  art  ? 

irw.  I  deal  plainly, 


To  many  men  the  blackest. 

Iden.  It  may  b*. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter  ;  but  v»e  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.    .  Yes,  <  me  ; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.     But,  come  ! 
Bustle,  my  boys  !  we  are  at  fault. 

\Exit  IUENSTEIN  and  Attenduntt 

Wer.  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me  ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil  rising,  in  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late  !  I'll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  ULRIC. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is't  not  dangerous  > 

Ulr.  No  ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us  :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it : 

"Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  at  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  cane 
Would,   though  with   naked  limbs,  were  the  wol< 

rustling 

In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  t 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I  cannot.  ' 

Ulr.  That  is  strange 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  night? 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  nerei 

More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

'Tis  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating  ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice  . 

Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  !  I  thought  to  tscapd 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state » 
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And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo  !  a  villain  ! 

Ulr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ;  but  take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  WERNER  a  jewel, 

Wer.      A  gem !     It  was  my  father's ! 

Ulr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.     "With  this  you  must 
Biibe  the  intendant  for  his  old  calCche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

80  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing  ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  floods  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far's  in  our  favor. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd, 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy  ! 

Ulr.  Hush !  hush !  no  transports :  we'll  indulge 

in  them 

In  Castle  Siegendorf !     Display  no  gold  : 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem,  (I  know  the  man, 
And  have  look'd  through  him  :)  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold— 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 
Aid  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble  ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favor, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past.    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more  ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  we'll  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy ! 

My  frisnd !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father . 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.     "Why  not  my  son  ? 

Ulr.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 
•Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words  !     Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise, 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 
*  Ulr.  I'll  wait ! 

In  the  meantime  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
r;«i  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 


Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it ;  yet  I  feel  • 

Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.        •  Wherefore  shot  Id  1 

Wer.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

Ulr.  No ! 

I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.     But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  if  it  must  Se  ever, 
Not  now.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim  : 
All  we.have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
HIM.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one, 

»And  I  embrace  it,  a?  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show'd  himself  and  father's  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.      You  shall  b»  safe ;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  nght,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban.  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Wer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ye  ready 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

Here  comes  the  intendant :  sound  him  with  the  gem 

'Twiil  sink  into  his  venial  soul  like  lead 

Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 

And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 

With  its  greased  understratum ;  but  no  less 

Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  tliese  shoala 

The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  ! 

Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand, 

My  father ! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee  ! 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed  :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  ! 

Wer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
At  such  an  hour  too  ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  you ; 

Here  is  the  intendant. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN. 

Master  Idenstein 
Flow  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?  Have  you  caught 
The  rogue  ? 

Iden.          No,  faith ! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  mow 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Iden.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber ; 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  m<m 

Must  be  answer'd  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Jf  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur: 


WERNKK. 


Tis  well  tuey  ti.we  horses,  too  ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesos«ris. 

I  den.  Who  was  he  ? 

Ulr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Iden.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 
For  they  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one  ? 

Ulr.  I've  heard  so ;  but  I  must  take  leave.     In- 

tendant, 
Your  servant ! — Werner,  (to  WERNER  slightly,}  if 

that  be  your  name, 
Yours.  [Exit  ULRIC. 

Iden.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved  !  he  knows  his  station, 
You  see,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence ! 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  disceri  naent  and  your  own. 

Iden.  That's  well— 

That's  very  well.     You  also  know  your  place,  too  ; 
And  yet,  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Wer.  (showing  the  ring. )  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge 

Iden.  How !— What !— Eh ! 

4.  jewel ! 

Wer.    'Tis  your  own  on  ->ne  condition. 

Iden.  Mine ! — Name  it ! 

Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

A  t  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Iden.  A  family  ! — yours ! — a  gem  ! 

I'm  breathless  ! 

Wer.  You  must  also  furnish  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  Tith  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.        But  is  it  real  ?    Let  me  look  on  it  • 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Wer.  Come  I'll  trust  you  : 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did, 

Though  this  looks  like  it :  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood ! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Idem.  So  then  you  are  the  man 
Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Wer.  I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
To  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter— -'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid,  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Bf>  yon  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business  ; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The-  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 
But  this  ! — another  look  ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours, 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Ihou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mind !  thou  loadstar  cf  9 
l*he  soul !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 
I'hou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which,  sitting 
Higs  on  trie  monarch's  diadem,  attractcst 


More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustrt l 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb.— 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters  ;  let  us  hence  : 
I'll  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  furnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  ineana 
Of  flight,  that  if  \hou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —Let  me  gaze  again  : 
I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburg  skill'd  in  precious  stones.     How  man; 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?— Come,  Werner  I  will  wing 
thee.  [Exeunt 

SCENE   II. 

STRALENHEIM'S   Chamber. 

STRALENHEIM  and  FRITZ. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Stral.  I  am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ; — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stral.  •  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear  t 

Stral.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more 

Because  an  undescribable but  tis 

All  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  "  Ulrit,." 

Stral.  You  think!  you  supercilious  slave!  what 

right 

Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  b» 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty. — 
Get  hence  !  "  You  think,"  indeed  !   you  who  atood 

still 

Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I  • 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.     "  You  think!"  and 

scarce 

Can  recollect  his  name !  I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.    Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night  I 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The  scene  clout 
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SCENE  Til. 


The  secret  Passage. 

Qab.  (sohis.)  Four — 

Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock  : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     "Pis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriaf    -feast  it  rings  :  each  sroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  »«ss  ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession  ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'm  cold — 

I'm  dark  ; — I've  blown  my  fingers — number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
A.nd  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings    . 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light !  It  is  at  a  distance,  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance :)  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  keyhole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction  :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !  Else — Heaven  aid 

me 

To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly  !  mighty  well. 
That  corner's  turn'd — so — ah  !  no  ; — right !  it  draws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so 
That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one;. 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects  : — I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Bum  still, 
Thou  little  light !  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus  I 
My  stationary  Will-o'the-wisp ; — so  !  so  : 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

f  The  scene  closes. 

FCENE  IV. 

A  Garden. 

Enter  WERNEK. 
Wer.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  now  the  horn 's  at 

hand ; 

All's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word : 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven  ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh  !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  dishonor'd :  but  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart  ! — a  never-dying  canker-worm, 
Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 
'Jan  sea:  jely  lull  a  moment.    I  must  find 


Some  means  of  restitution,  which  Tould  ease 
My  soul  in  part ;  but  how  without  discovery  ? — 
It  must  be  done,  however  ;  and  I'll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy  ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  nought  of  Si,ralenhnim's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine ; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps  !  as  soundly 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows, 

Such  as  when Hark  !  what  noise  is  that  ?  Again 

The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loose  stones  hav« 

fallen 
From  yonder  terrac^. 

[ULRrtk  leaps  down  from  the  terrace 

Ulric  !  ever  welcome  ! 
Thrice  welcome  now  !  this  filial 

[fir. 
We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer. 

Do  I 


Stop!  Before 
W  fly  look  you  so  ? 


Ulr. 
Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer.     '  What  ? 

Ulr.  An  assassin  ? 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine  ! 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer  ?  . 

Ulr.      Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim  ? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you  f 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?     Did  you  not 

Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber  ?  and 

[ULRIC  pausei 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr,  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Great  God 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then !  my  father's  inno 

cent ! 
Embrace    me !     Yes, — your   tone — your  look — yea, 

yes — 
Yet  say  so. 

Wer.        If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  father  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  momen*  thr  ougt 
The  irritation  of  my  oppiessed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes  ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead 

Wer.  'Tis  horrible  !  'tis  hideous,  as  'tis  hateful ' 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced  ,  no  violence  can  be  detected, 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd  ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has, 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.     Excuse  me. 
If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy !  what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
AboTe  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  father  !  I  acquit  you ! 

But  will  the  world  do  so  ?  will  oven  the  judga 
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If   —But  yon  must  away  this  instant. 

Wer.  No ' 

i  '11  face  it.    Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  ? 

Ulr.  Yet 

You  had  no  guests — no  visitors — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  ? 

Wer.  Ah  ! 

The  Hungarian ! 

Ulr.  He  is  gone  !  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset. 

Wer.          No ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Conce*!' d  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr  There  I'll  find  him. 

[ULRIC  is  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it.     I  found  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  snatch'd  the 

silent 

And  favorable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
.Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr.  You  reclosed 

The  panel  ? 

Wer.        Yes  ;  and  not  without  repronch 
vAud  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 

You  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for 

[He  pauses. 

Wer.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say  :  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Ulr.  No,  father ,  do  not  speak  of  this  : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it  ? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe  ;  disgraced 
Frt|  my  own  crime  ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed          • 
Such  refuge.     Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.     But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus  : — you  must 
Set  o-at  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  t.-.e  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer.  B  it  this   my   sudden   flight  will  give  the 

Moloch- 

Suspicion  :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  seems  f  Who  else 

Can  be  so  ? 

Wer.        Not  7,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  son  /—doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive  ? 

Wer.  Boy  !  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime,  (though  not  of  sitch  crime,)  I, 
Having  s<  en  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me 
May  doubt  even  the  guilty's  guilt.     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
*ppearanc(<:  ;  anil  views  a  criminal 


In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  bt, 
Because  'tis  dusky 

Ulr.                                And  if  I  do  so, 
What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard 
Away  ! — I'll  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  hi,»  jewel's,  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  pa-  tner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly  !  and  leave  my  nam« 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd  as  poorest 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw !  leave 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castle, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain 
Whafrwawe?    You  have  no  name,  since  that  vou 

bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Wer.        Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abodes  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you  hem 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf:  If  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  but  sitspicion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  enjoyment, 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  Ver 
Laws  Veach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  sitch — without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him      Few  prolcng 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case  ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obsnire  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menialn 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  diil 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder) 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence !  hence !  I  must  not  hear  your  answer.— Look 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer — pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory  ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your    long-lost    late-found    son. — Let's    call    my 

mother ; 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shall  tie  glorious  !     Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave^ll  other  thoughts  to  me, 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence ! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  *ritfc 
you! 

Wer.  This  counsel's  safe — but  is  it  honorable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honor. 

\Ex«unt 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A   Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf,  near 
Prague. 

Enter  EKIC  and  HENRICK,  retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.  So  better  times  are  come  at  last ;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
Kis  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire 

Eric.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.    As   yet  he  hath  been   courteous  as  he's 

bounteous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
.Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 


Eric. 


Pray  heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 


Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulrie — there's  a  knight"! 
Pity  the  wars  are  e'er! 

Hen,  Why  so  ? 

Eric.  Look  on  him ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over .  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash- 
ing 

His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?    Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.     Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
,k.s (Pauses.) 

Eric.  What  ? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living, 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.  Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged 

fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 


Hen.                                 And  who  loved  Tilly  f 
Ask  that  of  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ;  they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest ; 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen    I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their 

rest ; 

The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who  :  they  flv 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Hen.  With  him  ! 

He might  prevent  it.     As  you  say  he's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 

Eric.  You'd  better  ask  himself  ? 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  you'll  hold  your  tong  le  t 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  nothing — bui 

Be  silent. 

Eric.        I  will  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing, — a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwisr 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress. 
And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoe'er 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 


With  blood  even  at  their  baptism. 
On  all  that  I  have  said  ! 


Prithee,  peace 


Enter  ULRIC  and  RODOLPH. 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promisirg 
Shall  I  call  forth  your'excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase  ; 
You  spear'd  four  with  your  own  hand. 


Ulr. 


True,  good  Eru 


I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  gray,  then, 

Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison'd.  How  man; 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  ERIC. 

Rodolph ! 

Rod.  My  lord ! 

Ulr.  The  aewa 

[s  awkward  from  the — (RODOLPH  points  to  HEM- 
RICK.) 

How  now,  Henrick  ?  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty 
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And  icarn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 

I  mount.  [Exit  HENRICK. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Dpon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
*Tis  rumor'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

Sod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ulr.  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

Ulr.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
You  know  i*  well  ? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we —  - 

Ulr.  "We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  letter. 

Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  j  9U  and  Wolfie,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

1  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning  with  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus ; — but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Ulr.  I  think  so ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  hate  to   do  ere  long.     Speed!    speed!   good 
Rodolph ! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps — my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
'Tis  no  bad  policy :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  .the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Rod.  Adieu. 

Ulr.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  l)egins  ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  will.    But  to 

Return — 'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind ! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Df  a  fever  did  he  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  some- 
thing strange 

About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarc^v  known. 
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Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words  ? 

Ulr.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah !  here's  the  lady  Ida 

Eiiter  IDA  STKALENHEIM. 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  ; 

Ida.  Nrf  tei  early 

Dear  Uhic,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  "  cousin  f  " 

Ulr.  (smiling. J  Are  we  not  so  i 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name;  mf/.hinfcs 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.}  Flood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulr.  Ay!  doth  it  I 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no  !  it  rushes  like  a  tor?  ent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself.)  And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  rt/usin ! 

Ida.  "  Cousin  "  again. 

Ulr.  ^  Nay,  then  I'll  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had 

ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Ulr.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  h*4. 

Ida.  Oh  heavens  !  and  can  you  wish  thatf 

Ulr.  Dearest  Id* 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  1  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said  ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

All— all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait. 

Ult.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's— 
Indeed  I  have  none  Ise  left,  since  my  poor  father- 

[She  pause*, 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wisi 

My  father  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this  ! 

Ulr.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you  ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manners  were  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud,  (as  is  birth's  prerogative;)  but  under 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

other ! 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  sooth 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr.  Who  says  tfuitf 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr.\  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rumn 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  return'd  :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 
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J/Jr  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  co'jjd  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas  !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  i — They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr.  Say 

(t  IP 'IS  SO. 

Ida.          I  cometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulr.         Where? 

lila.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his  face  t 

Ida.    (looking  at  him.)   No!    Oh,  my  God!    do 
youf 

Ulr,    '  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer  ! 

Ulr.  ( agitatedly,  j  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ; 

your  weakness 

Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida'.  Child,  indeed  !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers !  \A  bugle  sounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida.  (peevishly  to  RODOLPH.)  Why  need  you  tell 

him  that  ?  Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.     '  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not, 

.Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  must  not  now 

Forego  it. 

Ida.  But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight. — Come,  dear  Ulric  !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day :  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  you  are  turn'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not : — ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.     'Tis  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I'm  the  true  chameleon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere :  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I'm  a  forester  and  a  breather 
Of  the  sweet  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagie  loves. 

Ida.  Exc«pt  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?  You  shall  not 

go! 
Come  !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so  •,  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over, 
\nd  you  Till  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 


Enter  WERNER  a*  COUNT  SIEGENDOBP. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  such   brief   greeting. — You  have  heard    ou 

bugle ; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Sieg.  So  let  them. — You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.  You  are  apt  to  folio* 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardor  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric  • 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanor. 

Sieg.  (to  IDA.)  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel, — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honors : 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  ONE  should  be  found  want 

ing 

At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country  ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.    (aside.)  Devout,  too  !  well,  sir,  I  obey  a. ' 

once.  (Then  aloud  to  a  Servant.} 

Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without !    [Exit  LuDWia, 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  (smiling.)       .     You  are  not  jealous 
Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ?    But  fear  not :  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall, 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music  : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsman 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I'll  sound  it  better  than  your  nugln : 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I'll  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  wr.y  uot 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's  !  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  witt 

music, 

Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quickly 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

\EJC\I  IDA 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. — 
(aside  to  RODOLPH.)  Rodolph,  hence  .  and  do 
As  I  directed ;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Roseuberg  reply. 
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Rod  Count Siegendorf,  command joa  aught?  I  am 

bound 
Lpon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Siey.  (starts.)  Ah  ! — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — (aside  to  ULRIC) — Where  shall  I  say  ? 

Ulr.  (aside  to  RODOLPH.)  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself.)  That 
Word  will  I  think  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  (agitated.)  Hamburgh !  No,  I  have  nought 

to  do  there,  nor 

Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.    Then 
God  speed  you ! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  RODOLPH. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.   So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the 

monarch 

Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  I  must  be  plain, 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodjph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  "  black  bands  " 

who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

Sieg.  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

I  understand  you :  you  refer  to-     -hut 
My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take  heed, 
Ulric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me  : 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine  . 

Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  per- 
chance, 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  madness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant. 
Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a  father ! — I  was  not 
Dy  mine,  and  you  behold  me  ! 

Ulr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honor'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

WTiy  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?    Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
^.11  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold  ! 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it— -feel  it — keener 
Itan  would  yo'ir  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 


Your  sabre  in  his  heart !     Bu   mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling ;  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

Sieg.   And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 

years 

In  a  like  absence  ?    But  'tis  vain  to  urge  you—- 
Nature was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrant.*. 
Let's  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds,  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumor 
Reports  be  true,)  with  whom  thou  consortest, 
Will  lead  thee 

Ulr.  (impatiently.)  I'll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope  :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.    It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness. 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless,  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there :)  some  strong 

bias, 

Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  ser  vice  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believe  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her  ;  "  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  -trtd  for  lov« 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  !     Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  ma 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

$ieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  f 

Sieg.                                       As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's- young — all  beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow'  d  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  wisdom  . 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  -Jttle  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break 
Dr  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 

Ulr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenhehn,  your  fo» 
I'll  wed  her,  ne'erthcless  ;  though,  to  say  truth. 
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«  nst  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

Si  eg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
twice. 

Sieg.  Alas  !  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps  :  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I  did  and  do. 

Sieg,  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'Tis  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  /  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  7 

For  any  woman  ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  'tis  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing  ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know  the  lady  Ida  is. — 
What  would  you  have  ?  You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?          [Exit  ULRIC. 

Sieg.  (solus.)  Too  much! 

Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  has  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now  ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him  ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness  ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious, 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 

Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  !  Ah  !  can  I  hope  it 
A.ftei  — what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
fo  shed  more  blood  ?  or — oh  !  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?  'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin  :  thou  wert  our  foe, 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  ! 
\nd  only  took — Accursed  gold  !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nur  part  from  thee  ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
T.ikt  mine      Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
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Thou  villainous  gold  !  and  thy  dead  master's  do.'tt 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  !  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attendant.' 

Ati.    '  The  abbot,  if  it  phase 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Attendant 

Enter  the  PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Prior.        Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

Sieg.               Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community,     Our  convent, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.        To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  wo, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father ;  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 

me, 

Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices, 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
[n  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SiEGENDORF  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  STRALENHEIM. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours, 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faltering.)  For — for — the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  'Tis  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Sieg.  Secret !  I  have  none  ;  but,  father,  he  who'i 

gone 

Might  have  one ;  .or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath- 
No,  not  bequeath — But  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

[n  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  bat 

foe, 
The  deadliest  and  the  staunchest. 

Prior.  Better  still ! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  tfce  soolf 
Df  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  ;an  forgive  tnem  living. 
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Steg.  But  1  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.    1  loathed  him  to  the  last, 
As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

Prior.  Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religion  ; 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell— 
An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too  ! 

Sieg.  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior.  Whose  then  ?  You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars  : 
Tig  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sieg.  No :  but  there's  worse  than  blood — eternal 
shame  ! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed? 

Sieg.  Alas! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  !  you  relapse  into  revenge, 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  He 

Died,   I   scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i'  the 

dark. 

And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay  ! — you  may  look  upon  me  ! 
I  am  not  the  man.     I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die, 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No  !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him  ? 

Sieg.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  (eagerly.)  Oh  !  am  I  ? — say  ! 

Prior.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father  !  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  -not  the  wlvole : 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty  !  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood 
I  did  not ! — nay  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could — ay,  perhaps,  s/iould  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attack  of  over-potent  foes  :) 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house  ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 
Ao  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 
Father  !  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

I'rior.  I  will. 

Be  comforted  !  You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocenc*. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so," 

When  the  mind  gathers  by  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  gr*>at  festival  to-morrow, 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
As  well  as  your  brave  son;  and  smooth  your  aspect; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 


For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shea  not  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilt* 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Casfa  Oj 
Siegendorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Ban^wrs  inr 
Arms  of  that  family. 

Enter  ABNHEIM and MEISTER  Attendantsof  COUKI 

SlEGENDCiF. 

Arn.  Be  quick  !  the  count  will  soon  return :  the 

ladies 

Already   are  at  the  portal.     Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Meis.  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  corld 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  !     All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Arn.  Go  to  !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade. 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  mer 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Att.  Begone  !  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  the  COUNTESS  JOSEPHINE  SIEGENDORF  ana 
IDA  STKALENHEIM. 

Jos.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  . 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  !  never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  aappy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  thi 
tombs, 

hich  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace  !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother!         [Efnbraci*ty  JCSEPKIK* 

Jos.  My  beloved  cnild ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh . 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats  ! 

Jos.  It  does,  my  love  ;  and  never  may  it  thro j 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it  ?    What  should  make  us  grieve  F    < 

hate 

To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?     You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ids 

Jos.  Poor  child ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  t 

Jos.  No ;  but  I  envy 
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And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I'll  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?    How  he  tower'd  among  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him .    The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest :  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Jfs  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

l(  ha  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

)  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him 

Jos.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Bbape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jos.  It  is  nothing :  all  men,' 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There's,  for  instance 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  i  did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  krelt,  and  I  wept :  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  not 

See  axight  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

Eirier  COUNT  SIEGENDUIIF,  in  full  dress,  from  the 
solemnity,  and  LCDWIO. 

Sieff.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieg.  Where's  Ulric  ? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles  ;  but  he  left  them  soon  ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  ULRIC,  splendidly  dressed 
Sieg    'to  LUDWIO.)  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  (ExitLvovriQ.) 

Oh,  Ulric ! 
How  have  i  lor.g'd  for  thee ! 


Your  wish  is  granted- 


Ulr. 
Behold  me ! 

Sieg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom  ?    Where  ? 

Sieg.          The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

Sieg.  I  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him— 

Heard  him  !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name  ? 

Sieg.  Werner .  'twas  mine. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  so; 

No  more :  forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never !  never !  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point — the  Hungarian  I 

Sieg.    Listen  ! — The  church  was   throng'd  ;    the 

hymn  was  raised ; 

"  Te  Deum  "  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  "  God  be  praised" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more,)  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face  !  I  grew 
Sick  ;  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  cYu'l'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not.     The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieff.  When  we  reach'd  the  Muldau's  bridge 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  maun'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings,  . 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.  I  look'd  as  a  dying  soldier 

Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man ; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead — 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieff.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest, 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What's  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieff.  Much ;  fot  1 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — "  Wet1 
ner  !" 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  HIM  !  I  turn'd — and  saw — and  foil 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ?     Were  you  seen  ? 
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Sieg  The  officious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot, 
Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause  ; 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
\'The  old  noblea  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 

Ulr.  But  I'll  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  what  ? 

Ulr.  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he's 

found, 
V>  hat  shall,  wa  do  with  him  ? 

iSfof.  I  know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Tten  therefore  seek  ? 

Sieg,  Because  I  cannci  rear 

Till  he  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
Aid  curs,  seem  intertwisted !  nor  can  be 
Unravsll'd,  till 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 
Sieg.  Who  ? 

Att.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne'e'rtheless. 

[The  Attendant  introduces  GABOK,  and  after- 
ward' exit. 

Ah! 

Gab.  'Tis,  then,  Werner ' 

Sieg.  (haughtily.)  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 

that  name  ;  and  you  ! 
Gab.    (looking  round.)    I  recognize    you   both  : 

father  and  son, 

It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me ;  I  am  here. 
Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you; 

you  are  charged 

(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as —  [He  pauses. 

Gab,  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

I'll  i^et  the  consequences. 
Steg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Gab.  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Siey.  All  things, 

If  not  all  men :  the  universal  rumor — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the  time, 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  ; 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play'st  with    (hine  own  guilt!     Of  all  that 

breathe 

Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody 

slander, 

But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Furthsr  than  justice  asks.    Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  'Tis  false ! 

Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him  ? 

606.  He 

Hay  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship  had  so 


Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me ,  I  dare 

Your  utmost. 

Gab.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety ; 

I  know  the  assassin. 

Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  (pointing  to  ULRIC.)  Beside  you  . 

[ULRIC  rushes  forward  to  attack  GABOR;  SIB 
GENDORF  interposes. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  !  but  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  withiu  them 
[He  turns  to  ULBIC 
Ulric,  repeJ  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.     I  <»TOW  it  as  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  cou.d  not  deem  it  earth-born :  but  be  calm'; 
It  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not. 

[ULRIC  endeavors  to  compose  himself. 

Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 

Sieg.  (first  to  GABOR,  and  then  looking  at  ULKIC.) 

I  hear  thee 
My  God  !  you  look 

Ulr.  How  ? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  (composes  himself.)        It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.     I  came 

hither 

Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  r.ot 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes  ;  but  you  have  call'd  me. 
And  we  have  met. 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?    Was't  I — as  poet  is  ev«  , 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name ! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  les« 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us 
I  speak  to  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[SIEGENDORF  Jirst  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  ULRIC,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sabre 
and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  floor — still 
in  its  sheath. 

Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  at  id  sa'yS,}  Let  the  m\n 
go  on ! 

Gab.  I  am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  laj  dc  wu 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuously.)  Take  it 

Gab.  'No,  sir,  'tis  enougt. 

That  we  are  both  unann'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt. "J  It- 

or  some     • 

Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True- 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  foi 
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Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
A.n  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[  To  SlEGENDORF 

Sieg    (takes  his  son  by  the  hand.)  My  son !  I  know 

my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much ;  I  began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Fi ankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
("Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
Tc  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.     A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had  after  strong  resistance 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.     They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  among  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.     Of  their  fate 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gab.  Among  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments  : — birth  and  fortune, 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumor ;  and  his  sway 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft, 
Such  was  hi<  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deern'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You'll  hear.     Chance  favor'd  me, 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Brew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  faces  : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaim'd, 
"  This  is  the  man  !  "  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Btature,  and  bearing,  and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  (smiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appear'd  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Sear  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Va.s  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg    A.iid  may  not  be  right  now. 


Gab.  I  follow'd  him, 

Solicited  his  notice  — and  obtained  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship : — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  succor'd Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further  ? 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  .  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank  ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags  :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  I  conceal'd  you — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper 

Gab.  I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge . 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  I'll  be  merciful ! 

Sieg.  You  merciful ! 

You  !     Base  calumniator  ! 

Gab.  I.     'Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.    You  conceal'd  me— 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed, 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! — 

Siey.  Asleep !    And  yet 

You  slew  him  ! — Wretch  ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  ! 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the —  — 

[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Gab.  No 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  (to  ULB.IC.)  Then,  my  boy  !  thou  art  guiltiest 

still— 

Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh  !  now 
Do  thou  as  much  ! 

Gab.  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.     You  remember, — or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night:  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
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Di*  d-xi  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A.  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
W  til  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
lie  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieff.  Oh  f  God  of  fathers  ! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was  ; — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so 

Gab.  (interrupting  him.)  Nay — but  hear  me  to  the 

end  ! 

Now  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  t^  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :   but    though  arm'd  with  a  short 

poniard 

(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 
1  turn'd  and  fled — i'  the  dark  :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept ;  if  I 
Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What     vengeance     and     suspicion     might     have 

prompted ; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 

Kieff.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  such  brief 

sleep, 

The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 
Why  didst  tiiou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  father—- 
And now  my  dream  is  out 

Goo.  'Tis  not  my  fault, 

/f  I  have  read  it. — Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
ind  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  ! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Siey.  (after  a  pause.}  Indeed! 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  .    Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

Gac  You  shall  know  it 

At  once  •  -When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  ofFer'd  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it: — I'll  be  franker 
With  you  :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
T!ie  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

Siey  Yes — 

Gab.  Not  quite.    You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 

true : 

Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Havs  mad°  me  both  at  present.    You  shall  aid  me  ; 
t  w,uld  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have 
said. 

ftieff.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation  r 

Gab.  (casts  his   eyes  on  ULRIC    who  is  leaning 
against  a  pillar.)  If  I  should  do  so  ? 


Sieg.  I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.    Withdraw  inta 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turret  door 

Gab.     (hesitatingly.)    This    is    the  second    safe 

asylum 
You  have  offer'd  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I  know  not  that  even  now — But  will  approve 
The  second.     And  I  have  still  a  further  shield.— 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  they  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf; 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

Sieg.  1 1  will  be  so.— 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  na  further. 

Gab.  I'll  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.    (points   to   ULBIC'S   sabre  still  upon  tfx 
ground.) 

Take  also  that— 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  (takes  up  the  sabre.)  I  will ;  -and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[GABOR  goes  into  the  turret,  which  SIEOENECM 
closes. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  ULRIC.)  Now,  Count  Ulric ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  ' 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  •  True,  monster  ? 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.     He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And- with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  tkon 
Unsay  this  villainy. 

Ulr.  It  Is  no  tirn* 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.    I  have  sail 
His  story's  true  ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced 

Sieg.  How  so  ? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  duJ 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  bee» 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?     Or  could  you,  Wetner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?    I  sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you.  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide  !  no  less 

Than  common  stabber  !    What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured, 
Could  I  be  calm  ?    Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  gome  feeling  ? — you 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.    Oh !  my  dead  father's   curse  !    tis  working 
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Ulr.    Let  it  work  on!    the  grave  will  keep  i 

down! 

Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 
Which  winds   its   blind  but  living    path  beneath 

you. 

Yet  hear  me  still ! — if  you  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him !     Who  proclaim'd  to  me 
That  (here  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occa- 
sion ? 

ILat  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 
Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerves  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 
A-ll  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
In  open  day  ?     By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself — a  felon's  brand  !     The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  by  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.     Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think?    "We  have 

done 
With    right    and    wrong ;    and   now  must    onJy 

ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 
I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life  :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     You,  kindled  first 
*he  torch — you  show'd  the  path ;    now  trace  me 

that 

Of  safety — or  let  me ! 
Sieg.  I  have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 

life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminationa 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more_to  learn  or  hide  :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  whom 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all 

things. 

You  stand  high  with  the  state  :  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  cuiiosity  : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me : 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  ULRIC. 
Sieg.  (solus.)  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  father's 

halls? 

A.nd  you — my  son  ?   My  son  !  mine !  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plungsd  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's  ! — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems :    I   might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh 

fool! 

Wolves  prowl  ID  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too;  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.     Now  then  !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than/of  the  criminal !     Ho  !  Gabor !  Gabor ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

GABOR  and  SIEGENDORF. 

Gab.  Who  calls? 

&ieg.  I — Siegendorf!  Take  these,  and  fly 

Lose  not  a  moment ! 

[Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  aa4 
thrusts  them  into  GABOR'H  hand. 

Gab.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these  ? 

Sieg.          Whate'er  you  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  my  safety ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fly  !  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walla, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !    Fly : 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so  ? 

Farewell,  then  !     Recollect,  however,  ccuDt 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview  ? 

Sieg.  I  did : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone  ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 

Sieg.  Yes  ;  that's  safe  stui 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.          .  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell !  [Exit  G  AMOB 

Siey.  (solus  and  listening.)  He  hath  clear'd  the 

staircase.     Ah  !  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him  !     He  is  safe  ! 

Safe  ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit ! — I  am  faints 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  ULRIC,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapon* 
drawn. 

Ulr.  Despatch  ! — he's  there ! 
Ludwig.  The  count,  my  lord  1 

Ulr.  (recognizing  SIEGENDORF.)  You  here,  sir  I 
Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike ! 
Ulr.  (seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels.)  Where  is  the 

ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him  !     You  see 
Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom ! 
Away  !  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SIEGENDORF  and  ULMO 

What's  this  ? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir :  which 
Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this  :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  him 
Sscape  ? 

Sieg.     He's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  With 

Vly  fullest,  freest  aid. 
Ulr.  •  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[ULRIC  is  going 
Sieg.  Stop !    I  command — entreat — implore !  Ob 

Ulric! 
Villyou  then  leave  me  i 
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Jjlr  What  !  remain  to  be 

Denounce!  —  drugg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains  ;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  !     No,  count, 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  ! 

Sieg.  I  never  had  one  ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name  ! 
Where  will  you  go  ?     I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone  ;  nor  mereiy  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains  ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters  ! 

With  whom   the   Hungarian    found  you    first  at 
Frankfort  ? 

Ulr.  Yes  —  men  —  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  !  Go 

tell 

Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague  ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times  ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  lain 
Witii  Wallcnstein  ! 


Jr.. 


Enter  JOSEPHINE  and  IDA. 
Whrt  i»'t  we  hear  ?    My  Siegeadorf! 


Thank  Heav'n,  I  see  your  safe ! 

Sieg.  Safe ! 

Ida,.  Yes,  dear  iatbei 

Sieg.  No,  no  ;  I  have  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name,  of  parent. 

Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord  ? 

Sieg.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a  demon ! 

Ida.  (taking  Ulric's  hand.)  Who  shall  dare  saf 
this  of  Ulric  ? 

Sieg.    Ida,    beware  !     there's    blood    upon    thai 
hand ! 

Ida*  (stooping  to  kiss  it.)  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine  ! 

Sieg.  It  is  so  ! 

Ulr.  Away  !  it  is  your  father's !         [Exit  ULRIC. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man ! 

[!DA  falls  senseless — JOSEPHINE  stands  speech- 
less with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  flair 

Them  both  ! — My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone  t 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me  ! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  ! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  paat ! 
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•  "  Virginil.ni>  pueri»itie  Canto." 

HORACE,  lib.  8,  Ode  1.    • 
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TO 

THE   RIGHT   HONORABLE   FREDERICK,    EARL    OF   CAR^ISLE« 

KNIGHT   OP  THE   GARTER,    ETC.,    ETC. 

THE    SECOND    EDITION    OF    THESE    POEMS    IS    INSCRIBED, 
BY  KI8   OBLIGED   WARD  AND  AFFECTIONATE   KINSMAN, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


LORD  BYRON  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
November,  1806,  when  he  printed  a  collection  of 
poems  for  distribution  among  his  friends.  The  first 
copy  of  this  volume,  which  is  a  thin  quarto,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Beecher,  who  immediately  per- 
ceived, on  looking  over  its  pages,  that  some  of  the 
contents  were  by  no  means  of  a  description  to  reflect 
credit  on  their  author ;  and  at  his  friendly  sugges- 
tion the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  copies,  was  committed  to 
the  flames.  After  the  destruction  of  this  volume, 
Lord  Byron  directed  the  collection  to  be  reprinted, 
urith  the  omission  of  the  objectionable  poems.  This 
edition,  which  was  sonfined  to  a  hundred  copies, 
and,  like  its  predecessor,  designed  for  private  circu- 
lation, was  proceeded  in  so  quickly,  that  at  the  end 
of  about  six  weeks,  January,  1807,  it  was  ready  for 
delivery.  The  volume  was  entiled  "  Poems  on  Va- 
rious Occasions,"  and  vas  printed  at  Newark  by  S. 
«id  J.  Ridge;  the  author's  name  was  not  given. 
The  dedication  was,  "To  those  friends  at  whose 
request  they  were  printed,  for  whose  amusement  or 
approbation  they  were  solely  intended,  these  trifles 
are  respectfully  dedicated  by  the  author."  Imme- 
diately following  the  dedication  was  this  notice : — 
"  The  only  apology  necessary  to  be  adduced  in  ex- 
tenuation of  any  errors  in  the  following  collection 


•  Thi»  wa»  the  onlj  moito  given  in  the  prirate  TO 
With  the  uthet  two  in  the  firet  editiou  of  Houra  of  Idle: 
hnjetood. 


e  ;  it  wa*  retained 
i,  and  omitted  in 


is,  that  the  author  has  not  yet  completed  hjs  nine" 
teenth  year.     December  23.   1806."     The,aPProba" 
tion  which  this  volume  received  from  the  Per 
whom  it  was  submitted  induced  Lord  Byron'"  oc 
more  immediately  before  the  public  ;  and  in 


ter  end  of  May,  1807,  this  collection,  with  co 
ble  alterations,  the  omission  of  some  poems,  a\ 
addition  of  others,  was  reprinted  and  publishC' 
der   the  title   of   "Hours  of  Idleness,   a  Se.^f 
Poems,  original  and  translated,  by  George  Gt  <?n* 
Lord   Byron,   a    Minor."      Thin   volume  wasas.° 
printed   at  Newark.     In  the   four  editions  of    ' 
work,  which  rapidly  succeded  each  other,  many'a~ 
nations  are  found:  several  corrections  were  mi®' 
several  pieces  were  silently  withdrawn,  and  repla 
by  others  ;  and  after  the  first  edition  a  dedication0 
Lord  Carlisle  was  prefixed.     In  the  present  publi^ 
tion,  all  those  Poems  from  the  "Private  Volume 
and  the  early  editions   of    "  Hours   of   Idleness, 
which  were  suppressed  by  the  author,  are  reprintet 
and  all  the  variations  of  the  different  impressiom 
are  noticed. 


PREIACE.* 

IN  submitting  to  the  puolic  eye  the  following  col 
lection,  I  have  not  only  to  ccmbat  the  difficulties 


Printed  in  tbe  fint  edition  of  Houn  jf  Were* :  oir  iued  la  lh«  would. 
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tem  of  «ersp  generally  encounter,  but  may  I  to  others  "  Virum  volitare  per  ora."     1  look  to  the 
2  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  few  who  will  hear  with  patience  "  dulce  estdesipere 


world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at 
more  usefully  employed.  These  produc- 
j  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours  of  a  young 

•  has  lately  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 
>ear  the  internal  evidence  of  a  boyish  mind, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  information.     Some 
written  during  the  disadvantages  of  illness 

••ession  of  spirits ;  under  the  former  influ- 
CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS,"  in  particular, 
iposed.  This  consideration,  though  it  can- 

-  the  voice  of  Praise,  may  at  least  arrest 
'  Censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
s  been   privately  printed,  at  the.  request 
16  perusal  of  my  friends.     I  am  sensible 
>artiul  and  frequently  injudicious  admura- 
social  circle  is  not  the  criterion  bv  which 
;enius  is  to  be  estimated,   yet,    "  to  do 
we  must  "  dare  greatly  ;"  and  I  have  haz- 
reputation  and  feelings  in  publishing  this 
"  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon,"  and  must 
Jl  by  the  "  cast  of  the  die."    In  the  latter 
shall    submit  without    a  murmur;    for 

•t  withouj  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  these 
my  expectations  are  by  no  means  san- 
is  probable  that  I  may  have  dared  much 
•'*.tle ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  "  it  is 
•  write  what  may  please  our  friends,  who, 
ey  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biased 
-,  and  another  to  write  what  may  please 
:  because  they  who  have  no  connection, 
uwledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure  to 
they  can."    To  the  truth  of  this,  how- 
ot  wholly  subscribe  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
ed  that  these  trifles  will  not  be  treated 
ice.    Their  merit,  if  they  possess  any 
ally  allowed ;  their  numerous  faults,  on 
nd,  cannot  expect  that  favor  which  has 
i  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
nd  far  greater  ability.     I  have  not  aimed 
originality,  still  less  have  I  studied  any 
nodel  for  imitation :   some  translations 
f  which  many  are  paraphrastic.     In  the 
ices  there  may  appear  a  casual  coinci- 
authors  whose  works  I  have  been  accus- 
•ead ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  inten- 
giarism.    ^o  produce  any  thing  entirely 
age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a  Hercu- 
as  every  subject  has  already  been  treated 
.oat  extent.    Poetry,  however,  is  not  my 
>cation;   to  divert  the  dull  moments  of 
in,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour 
'  to  this  sin :"  little  can  be  expected  from 
using  a  muse.    My  wreath,  scanty  aa  it 
s  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
ill  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading 
pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves 
m,  at  best,  an  intruder.    Though  accus- 
ny  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  moun- 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  ele- 
Idence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the 
enuine  bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both 
ntages.      But  they  derive  considerable 
i  few  not  less  profit,  from  their  produc- 
3 1  shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  inter- 
fly  without  the  latter,  and  in  all  proba- 
ery  slight  share  of  the  former.   I  leave 


in  loco." — To  the  former  worthies  I  resign,  ivithcu* 
repining,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  content  my 
self  with  the  not  very  magnificent  prospect  of  ra:\k 
ing  "  among  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  ;" — 
my  readers  must  determine  whether  I  dare  say  "  with 
ease,"  or  the  honor  of  a  posthumous  page  in  "  Th« 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  "  a  workta 
which  the  peerage  is  under  infinite  obligations,  in- 
asmuch as  many  names  of  considerable  length, 
sound,  and  antiquity,  are  thereby  rescued  from  th* ' 
obscurity  which  unluckily  overshadows  several  vol 
uminous  productions  of  their  illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes  and  some  fears,  I  publish  thia 
first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crim- 
inal and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  my  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  im- 
protable,  from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on 
Uie  public ;  nor  even  in  the  very  doubtful  event  o! 
present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit 
a  future  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  soble  relation  of 
mine,*  "  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  hand 
somely  acknowledged,"  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical  censors ;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  rayseli 
of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bitter- 
est censure  of  anonymous  criticism  than  triumph  in 
honors  granted  solely  to  a  title.  . 


ON  LEAVING  NBWSTKAD 

"WHY   DO8T  THOU   BUIUC   THE    BALI.,   SON    OF   TH« 
WINGED  DAYS  ?   TEOV  LOOKB8T  FROM  THY  TOWB» 

TO-DAY:  YET  A  FE-W  YEARS  AND  THE  BLAST  o» 
THE  DB8EKT  C'MKS,  IT  HOWLS  IN  THY  EMPTY 
COURT.  — 


J 

I 


\ 


THROUGH  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 

winds  whistle; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloomed  in 
the  way. 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 

rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 


> 


No 


more    doth    old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing 

numbers, 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-lauiell'd 

wreath ; 

Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  HoristanJ  slumber* 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 


•  The  Bart  of  Ortiilr,  vhoM  wortn  h«T»  long  rwotrad  the  meed  ofpriUl* 
•pptauee,  to  which,  by  iheir  intrinsic  worth,  thej  worn  Wei  •ntfctad. 
f  The  mono  wm»  added  In  th*  Ant  edition  at  Haul*  cf  liluien. 
}  Horbun  CxIle,  lu  Derbriltlra,  w  undent  Ml  of  the  Byittt  fcjnfer 
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Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cresay  ; 

For  the  safety  of  -Edward  and  England  they  fell : 
Mv  fathers  !  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals 
can  tell. 

On  Marston,*  with  Rupert.f  'gainst  traitors  con- 
tending, 
Four  brothers  enriched  with  their  blood  the  bleak 

field; 

Por'the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Bhudes  of  heroes,  farewell !   your  descendant,  de- 
parting 

From  -the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adien  ! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 

New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish  ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ,• 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
•When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 
own. 

1803. 


ON  A.  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE 
HILL.J  .......... 

Oh  I  mihi  pnelerltoi  re  fern  d  Jupiter  uino*. 

Virfil,  JBneld,  lib.  8,  580. 

¥B  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past; 

WThere  science  first  dawned  on  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, 
And  friendships  were  fonn'd  too  romantic  to  last ; 

Where  fancy,  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resesemt lance 
Of  comrades  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

Howwelcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  -we  sported, 
•  The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 

we  fought ; 

The  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
sorted, ;••"•-  « .*•  •• 
To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder'd, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay ; 


•The  tattte  of  Manrtoo  Moor,  whan  the  wOMienU  of  Cbarle.  1. 
fcfcatod. 

t  S«c  of  UM  Elector  PiU.tlne,  »mt  nUtod  to  Chuto  1.    B« 
Monuauid  to  fcet  In  dn  reign  <rf  Chuta  II. 

t  Thfe  pom  WM  printed  to  thr  pri-rmw  volume,  and  b  the  tat  *dMoa  of 
notto  from  VlrgUwM  •dded.    Itwutffcr- 


Or    round  the  steep  brow  of  the    church; 

wander'd,  \ 

To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  settini 

I  once  more  view  the  room  with  spectato; 

rounded, 

Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'erth) 
While  to  swell  my  young  pride  such  appla. 

sounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop*  himself  was  outsho 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  poured  forth  the  deep  imprec 
By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason  ^ 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulati< 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived.  , 


Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  re 
Unfudt-d  your  memory,  dwells  in  my  breai 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forge 
Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  .posi 

To  IdaJ  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  futui 

Since  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  b 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my 

But   if,   through  the  course  of  the  ji 

await  me, 

Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  ope 
I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thoi 

elate  me, 

*'0h!    such   were  the  days  which  n 
knew." 


TO  D.J 

IN  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 
A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  t 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp, 
Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  for  eT, 

j  ! 

True  she  has  forced  thee.from  my  breai 
Yet  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  sea 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  res4 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

• 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead 
When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 

On  thy  dear  breast  I'll  lay  my  head — 
Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  h< 
Febrwtr 


*  Moa*>p,  a  ootomporAry  of  Garrlck,  ftanoufl  for  hit  ptrfcrTTu 
to  Young1!  O»|T<d7  of  Iht  Rvvtof*. 

t  "  Tour  muDorj  ta^mi  through  thb  tgonhod  ta«Mt-' 
*+. 

.      I  "llhoujhttW.poorknJn,fc«(mi«Trot»m..in«i, 

Of  MU*,  «  of  reMon,  far  rwr,w»i  dndn'rt ; 
But  the  drop  which  now  flow  down  thb  bocom  of 
Oon*fm  roe  DM  fprtngt  h»w  nm  mofaMn  rK 

"  Bwcet  nBDM  of  my  childhood  I  jtxa  btwt  neoDw 
HM  wrunjr  from  U«M  «7eMd«,  to  weipliiif  lony  d- 
!•  torrsnn  the  Mu»  of  mj  w»rro*n  aflhotfoa, 


4  MaMd  h  tiw  p«*ito  Tohm*  oarr. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND.* 

Aarrtp  Tptv  pev  eAafiirc;  evi  foJOKnv  c<po;. 

Laentta. 

JH,  Friend  !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear,f 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honor'd  bier  ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force, 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  coEirade's  honor,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 
J  If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  *'eep  ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  ! 
Though  none  like  thee  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here  : 
But  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
A.h  none  ! — a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe  ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1803. 


TO  EDDLESTON.* 


A  FRAGMENT. 

WHEN,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  jovful  in  their  choice  ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend   the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
{  No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone, 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone : 
If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot,; 
1 13y  that  remembej'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 

1803. 


•  These  lines  were  printed  in  the  private  volume,  the  title  being  "  Epitaph 
in  u  beloved  Friend."    The  motto  was  added  in  (he  first  edition  of  Hours  < 

t  "  Oh,  Boy  I  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear."— Private  volant*. 
1  •'  Ybougb  low  thy  lot,  since  In  u  cottage  horn, 

No  titles  did  thy  humble  name  adorn ; 

To  me  far  dearer  was  thy  artless  lore 

Than  al  1  the  joys  wealth,  fame,  and  friends  could  prove  i 

For  thee  alone  I  lived,  or  wish'd  to  live  ; 

Oh  God  1  if  impious,  this  rash  word  Ibrgive  I 

Heart-broken  now,  I  wtu'tan  »qu.il  doom, 

Content  to  join  thee  in  thy  tint-clad  tomb ; 

Where,  HUB  frail  lonn  composed  in  endless  rest, 

I'D  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 

That  breast  where  oft  in  life  I've  laid  my  head, 

Wiil  yet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead  j 

This  lite  n-sign'd  without  one  parting  sigh, 

Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we'll  lie  1 

Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given, 

Together  mix  our  duct,  and  hope  for  heaven." 
Boer.  wu»  trie  conclusion  in  the  private  volume. 
I  "  No  lei.gthen'd  scroll  of  virtue  and  renown." 

Private  volume,  and  Jtrtt  edition  of  Hourt  of  MUnui, 
BT  ti»t  ni  •••  ;>ber'd,  or  fore'er  forgot."— Pruat  volume. 


LET  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined  ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate, 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth  . 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state  ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  intercouse  is  not  less  sweet, 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place, 

November,  180!t 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J  M  B. 
PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HW 
MISTRESS.f 

WHY,  Pigot,  complain 

Of  this  damsel's  disdain, 
Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 

For  months  you  may  try, 

Yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ? 
For  a  time  seem  10  rcve ; 
•  At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile, 
She  shortly  will  smile, 
And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette 

For  such  are  the  airs 

Of  these  fanciful  fairs, 
They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt ; 

Yet  a  partial  neglect 

Soon  takes  an  effect, 
And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette 

Dissemble  your  pain, 

And  lengthen  your  chain, 
Apd  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh, 

She  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride, 

Your  pangs  she  deride, 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 

Some  other  admire, 

Who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 
And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore 

Some  twenty  or  more, 
And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet, 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral, 

I'd  abandon  them  all, 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 


•  Only  printed  in  the  private  volume, 
t  Printed  in  the  private  volume  only. 
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No  longer  repine, 

Aud  if  I  should  shun 

Adopt  this  design, 

Every  woman  for  one, 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net  ; 

Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast 

Away  with  despair, 

Wht>m  I  must  prefer, 

No  longer  forbear 

And  sigh  but  for  her  — 

To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  reat  ! 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend  ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good-bye  ; 

Your  bosom  defend, 

I  cannot  deny 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you're  beset  : 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd  ; 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart, 

Such  love  as  you  plead 

When  incensed  by  the  smart, 

Is  pure  love  indeed, 

Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word 

October  27th,  1806. 

TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON.* 

THE  TEAR. 

YOUR  pardon,  my  friend, 

"  O  l«otuTnmrum  Ions,  lenero  sacra* 

If  my  rhymes  did  offend, 

Dueeniiuin  onus  ex  .inimo  :  qiuter 

Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er  ; 

Pectore  te,  pu  Nynipha,  •emit."—  Gray.' 

From  friendship  I  strove 

Your  pangs  to  remove, 

WHEN  Friendship  or  Love 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Our  sympathies  move, 

When  truth  in  a  glance  should  appeai, 

Since  your  beautiful  maid 

The  lips  may  beguile 

Your  flame  has  repaid, 

With  a  dimple  or  smile, 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret  ; 

But  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 

She's  now  most  divine, 

And  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Too  oft  is  a  smile 

Of  this  quiekly.reformed  coquette. 

But  the  hypocrite's  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear  ; 

Yet  still,  I  must  own, 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh, 

I  should  never  have  known 

Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved  ; 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great, 

I  pitied  your  fate, 

Mild  Charity's  glow, 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

To  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  oleai  , 

Since  the  balm  breathing  kiss 

Compassion  will  nu-it 

Of  this  magical  miss 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce  ; 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

Since  the  "  world  you  forget, 

.  When  your  lips  once  have  met," 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail 

My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic-  to  steer. 

Y«,u  say,  when  "  I  rove, 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave 

I  Know  nothing  of  love  ;" 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

'Tis  .rue,  I  am  given  to  range  : 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

If  I  rightly  remember, 

, 

I've  loved  a  good  number, 

The  soldier  braves  death 

Ye4  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change- 

For  a  fanciful  wreath, 

In  Glory's  romantic  career  ;                   te 

I  will  not  advance, 

But  he  raises  the  foe 

By  the  rules  of  romance, 

When  in  battle  laid  low, 

To  humor  a  whimsical  fair  ; 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

Though  a  smile  may  delight, 

Yet  a  frown  won't  atfright, 

If  with  a  high-bounding  pride 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

He  return  to  his  bride, 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm 

All  his  toils  are  repiud 

I  ne'er  shall  reform, 

When,  embracing  the  maid, 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists*  school  ; 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Of  this  I  am  sure. 

Was  my  passion  so  pure, 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  ! 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool. 

Seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 

•  These  suinsu  were  only  printed  iu  UK  priTate  rahune. 

•  TUa  motto  wu  iiuened  iu  Che  to"  edition  of  Houn  of  ldk*M> 
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Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year, 
Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourned, 
For  a  last  look  1  turn'd, 

But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour 

To  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear, 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower 

I  remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear.       . 

By  another  possest, 

May  she  live  ever  blest ! 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere  . 

With  a  sigh  I  resign 

What  I  once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart, 

Ere  from  you  I  depart, 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near : 

If  again  we  shall  meet 

In  this  rural  retreat, 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight 

To  the  regions  of  night, 
*And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb 

Where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh  !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 

The  splendor  of  wo 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear : 

No  fiction  of  fame 

Shall  blazon  my  name  ; 
All  I  ask — all  I  wish — is  a  Tear. 

October  28,  1806. 


TO  MISS  PIGOT.f 

ELIZA,  -vhat  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect, 
Who  to  women  deny  the  soul's  future  existence, 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own  their  defect, 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general  re- 
sistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense, 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven, 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence, 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven. 

Yet  still  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 
Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

Me  allots  one  poor  hurband  to  share  amongst  four ! 
With  souls  you'd  dispense ;    but  this  last,  who 
could  bear  it  ?    • 

His  religion  to  please  neithe-  party  is  made ; 

On  husbands  'tis  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  1  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

"  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the 
devil." 


LINES 


WRITTEN  IN  "  LETTERS  OF  AN  ITALIAN  Ntm  ASH 
AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.  BY  J.  J.  ROU88KAU 
FOUNDED  ON  FACTS."  * 

"  AWAY,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts  ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving." 

ANSWER      TO      THE      FOREGOING,      U5DRB8SED      TC 

MISS  . 

DEAR  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

From  which  thou'dst  guard  frail  female  hearts 

Exist  but  in  imagination — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  !  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polished  mirror  glance, 

Thou'lt  there  descry  that  elegance 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises* 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises  : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty  : 

Ah  !  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth ; 

It  is  not  flattery, — 'tis  truth. 

July,  1804 


THE  CORNELIAN.f 

No  specious  splendor  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties, 
Have  for  my  weakness  oft  reproved  me  5 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize, — 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look, 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it ; 

I  told  hun  when  the  gift  I  took, 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd, 
And  ever  since  I've  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth, 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield ; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth, 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth, 
Which  beauty  shows  and  sheds  perfume ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 


•  •'  And  my  uudy  gliall  sleep  ou  it*  bier." — Privatt  vo/UflM. 
t  Fuuml  -jnly  in  the  private  volume, 
tt 


•  Only  printed  in  the  private  volunw. 

t  To  young  EUdleituu.    Thu  pueiu  u  oiilr  tomul  in  tin  prime 
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Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care, 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind, 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share, 
If  well-proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen, 
His  form  had  fix'd  her^ckle  breast; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  the  rest. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY,* 
COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  VERY 
DEAR  TO  HIM.f 

HUSH'D  are  the- winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e'en  a  zephyr,  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I  return  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb, 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 
That  clay  where  once  such  animation  beam'd ; 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey, 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem'd. 

Oh  !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel, 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate  ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal, 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ?  her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day  ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  heaven  arraign, 
And,  madly,  godlike  providence  accuse  ? 

Ah  !  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain, 
I'll  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear, 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face  ; 

Btill  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear, 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


VO  EMMA.J 

FINCB  new  the  l-our  is  come  at  last, 
'When  y  y&  must  quit  your  anxious  loyer  ; 

Sia  ce  no  sr  our  dream  of  bliss  ill  .past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over 

AHs     that  pang  will  be  severe, 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more, 

\VTiich  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 


•  MiM  Parker. 

f  To  the»e  ttanznt,  which  are  from  the  private  volume,  the  following  note 
wu  attached :  "  The  author  claim*  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  more  for 
(ill  piece  thun,  perhapt,  any  other  in  the  collection ;  but  o»  it  was  written  at 
In  earlier  period  than  the  rest  (being  comrxwed  at  the  ape  of  fourteen,)  and 
iiii  fim  e«»ay,  ho  preferred  submitting  It  <n  the  indulgence  of  kU  frieudi  in 
!•  pre«ent  gtate,  to  making  either  additlwi  or  a. Deration." 

•  Thh  poem  *  Unrated  from  he  private  Tjl'are. 


Well:  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  haurs, 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears  ; 

When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  yeais ; 

Where  from  the  gothic  casement's  height. 
We  view'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dale, 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell. 

O'ejr  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play ; 

O'er  shades  where  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss, 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hov'ring  flies, 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 
It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes  • 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark, 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake. 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park, 
The  elm  I  clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone, 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone  ; 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 
The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 
You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close, 
Oh  God,  the  fondest,  last  adieu ! 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE. 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OJ 
"THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE"  AT  A  PRIVATB 
THEATRE 

SINCE  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage  ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek  ; 
Oh  !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 
Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 
No  COOKE,  no  KEMULE,  can  salute  you  here, 
No  SIDDONS  draw  the  sympathetic  tear  ; 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 
Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  w«  t?y . 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly  • 
Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar. 
Drooping,  alas  !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more 
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Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  ybur  praise  ; 

But  all  our  dramatis  personse  wait 

In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  our*  fate. 

No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward ; 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 

^Tiilst  Youth  and  Beauty  fonn  the  female  shield, 

j.'he  sternest  Censorf  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX. 

THB       FOLLOWING       ILLIBERAL      IMPROMPTU      AP- 
PEARED  IN   A    MORNING    PAPER.  J 

"  OUR  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  PITT  resign'd  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 

TO   WHICH  THE   AUTHOR    OP    THESE    PIECES     SENT 
THE   FOLLOWING  REPLY.  § 

OH,  factious  viper !  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth, 
What  though  our  "nation's  foes"  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feelings,  of  the  good  and  great, 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  PITT  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 
For  noble  spirits  "  war  not  with  the  dead:  " 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 
He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state : 
When  lo  !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appear'd, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd  : 
He,  too,  is  fall'n  who  Britain's  loss  Supplied, 
With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
All  Europe's  far  extended  regions  mourn. 
"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due  ;" 
Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail, 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 
Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep : 
For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
Nor  e'en  to  PITT  the  patiot's  palm  resign ; 
Which  Envy  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask, 
For  PITT,  and  PITT  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 
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TO  M.  S.  G.« 


WHENE'ER  I  view  those  lips  of  thine 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss  ; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas  !  it  were  unhallowed  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast, 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  ? 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  represt, 
For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love,  and  why  ? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  ? 

No  !  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree  ;* 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 
Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know ; 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  wijl  not  ease  my  tortured  heart, 
By  driving  dove-eyed  \  eace  from  thine 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  h  ipart, 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes  !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  savo, 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 

Yes,  yield  that  breast  to  seek  despair, 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace, 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare, 
All,  all  reproach,  but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free, 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove, 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  or.  m«, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  lovs. 


TO  CAROLINE.f 

THINK  ST  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

Though  keen  the  gVief  thy  tears  exprest, 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown . 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own 
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But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow  d, 
'  When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine, 
The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  could'st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame, 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay 'd  to  speak, 
la  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 
In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu  ! 

Ah !  if  thou  canst  o'ercome  regret, 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE.* 

WHEN  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe ;    . 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm, 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  de- 
ceive. 

f  et  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets  while  adoring, 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sear, 

That  age   will   come   on,;  when  remembrance,  de- 
ploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breeze, 

When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom'o'er  my 

features, 

Though  I  ne'ei  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  has  proclaimed  as  the  fate  of  his  crea- 
tures, 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

/Jut   a*  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o'er- 

take  us, 
Aud  our  breasts  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 

glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low : 

9h  !  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 

pleasure, 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly 
flow; 

•  Inserted  from  UK  private  volume. 


Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  nf  love's  bliss  ta  fu 

measure, 
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TO  CAROLINE* 

OH  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrow  ? 

Oh,  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this 

clay  ? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 

But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-d  \j. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  fall  no 

curses, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurled  me  from 

bliss ; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 

bright'ning, 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 

could  assuage, 
On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance 

its  lightning, 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rage. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight, 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resigna- 
tion, 

Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consola- 
tion, 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh  !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place 

me, 

Since  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  f 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee, 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

MM 


STANZAS  TO  A  LAD* 

WITH  THE  POEMS  OF  CAMOEN8. 

THIS  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 
Perhaps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thou'lt  prize; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ? 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 
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Then  read,  dear  girl  !  with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 
• 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard; 

He  was  no  faint  fictitious  flame 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE.* 

"  'A  Bap/3 irof  Ss  x°pfia'f 


TO  MARY. 


&.WAY  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance 
t  Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove ; 

3ive  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul- breathing  glance, 
Or  the  rapture     hich  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of 
love. 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove, 

From  what  blest  inspirations  your  sonnets  would 

flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse, 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

/  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art, 
Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 

I  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Your  Shepherds,   your    flocks, J    those    fantastical 

themes, 

Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move  : 
Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams  ; 
What  are  visions  like   these  to  the  first  kiss  of 
love? 

Oh  !  cease  to  affirm  that  man  since  his  birth,  § 
From  Adam  till    now,   has    with    wretchedness 
strove ; 

Borne  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
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'  Moriah.  toe  Chidden  of  Folly." 


OH  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 
With  blight  but  mild  affection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  te&m. 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ;        * 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  nature  stamped  thy  beauteous  tilth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze, 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all, 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 

'Tis  said  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven  : 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere 

.  1809 


TO  WOMAN. 

WOMAN  !  experience  might  have  told  me 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee ; 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought ; 

But  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  1  forget  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh,  Memory  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  p  )esen»ing 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  hei 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  trottt 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye 

When,  lo  !  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

"Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand."* 
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TO  M.   S.   G. 


WHEN  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely  for- 
give, 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep  ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus  !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

"What  rapture  celestial  is  mine! 

lacy  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given  : 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

Ah  !  frown,  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

I  hough  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may 
smile, 

Oh  !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 
WTian  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumber  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER.* 

&WEET  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  "  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 
In  vain  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another  to  the  last  replies  : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke  ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels  : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart, 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul's  interpreter,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

A  nd  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 

No  spirit,  from  within  reproved  us, 

Say  rather,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress, 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  guess  ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I'll  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day  : 


••  The-e  lines  wen-  published  m  tke  private  volume,  and  the  fiiml  edition  of 
tmn  at    .UeneM,  but  suUequenUy  omitted  by  the  author. 


A  wake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems  • 
In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams 
The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 
And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night 
Since,  oh  !  whate'er  my  future  fate, 
Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await, 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 
Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

Alas  !  again  no  more  we  meet, 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care  : 
"  May  heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quaket 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'r  forsake  her, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker ; 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be  by  dearest  ties,  related, 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discovei, 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover  ! 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  wo 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret, 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget !" 


SONG.* 

WHEN  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 
heath, 

And    climb'd   thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven,  ol 

snow !  f 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gathered  below,  J 
Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear  ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centred  in  you  ? 

Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name,— 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild. 
One  image  alone  on  rny  bosom  impress'd, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  bless'd; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bou  nded  along  ; 

I  breasted  $  the  billow  of  Dee's  ||  rushing  tide, 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song: 


•  To  Mary  Duff.     First  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Houn  ot 
Idleness. 

t  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire :  "  Gormal  of  snow,  '  b  an 
expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

This  will  na(  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  tlie  mountains  ;  H  is  by  no  menus  uncommon  on  attaining  the  top  of  BCD- 
e-vi«  Ben-y-bourd,  ftc.,  to  perceive  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  cloudo 
pouring  down  rain,  and  occasionally  ;icco  iij-uni'H!  hy  li<rhlnh.g,  while  the 
ipectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storii ,  perfectly  hocure  from  its  effecu, 

5  Breasting  the  lofty  surge.—  fthaksjpt^re. 

\  The  Dee  is  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mai  I^Ige,  and  &Ik  lost 
the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS 


At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose, 
No  dreams  save  of  Mary  were  spread  to  my  view ; 

And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 
For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you. 

}  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone ; 

The  mountains   are  vanish'd,   my  youth    is   no 

more  : 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone, 

And  delight  bat  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before  : 
Ah  !  splendor  has  raised,  but  embitter'd,  my  lot ; 

Msre  deal  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew ; 
Fbough  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot ; 

Though  csld  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When   I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the 
sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colbleen;  * 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  on  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene : 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  of  the  long-flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty  and  you. 
• 

Yet  tne  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once 
more 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow : 
But  while  these  soar  above  me  unchanged  as  before, 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ?  ah,  no  ! 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  ! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, 

Ah  !  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with  you  ? 


TO 


UH  !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 

true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish' d  for  you. 

But  friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion, 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires ; 

Like  love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion, 
But  glows  not,  like  love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Fall  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow ; 

(n  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather, 
"  -,t  venter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

pi  •>  Taor '  w'.'-h  affection  shall  memory  blending 
Ihe  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace: 

When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  ijie  heart  is  unbending, 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  S ,  for  i  still  must  esteem  you — 

The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid — 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem  you, 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 


•  Co'.ble«n  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highland!,  not  far  from 

I  nuns  or  Dee  Cattle. 

»  Thk  poem  was  fl  tt  published  in  ibe  Houn  of  Idler.e**. 
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I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 
That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

You  knew  that  my  so  jl,  that  my  heart,  my  existence 
If  danger  demanded,  where  wholly  your  own ; 

You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance, 
r  evoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone 

You  knew but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection 

The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollectioa 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours 

For  the  present,  we  part — I  will  hope  not  for  ever, 
For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last ; 

To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavor, 
I  ask  no  atonement  but  days  like  the  past. 


'TO  MARY, 

OH  RECEIVING   HEB  PICTUKH 

THIS  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  liv«» 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  Beauty's  mould 
The  lips  which  made  me  Beauty's  slavo 

Here  I  can  trace — ah,  no  !  that  eye 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue, 

But  where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying  * 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  t 

Sweet  copy  !  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be,. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  jr./  heart. 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  neeiless  fear. 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wa^erin  >  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  throxigh  tin* 
'twill  cheer  ; 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise  j 
In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


•  But  Where's  the  beam  of  soft  desire 
Which  fare  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Lore,  only  lore  could  e'er  inspire. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


TO  LESBIAN 


LESBIA    since  far  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  tell  why,— but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost  ? 

And,  Lesbia  !  we  are  not  much  older, 
Since  trembling  first  my  heart  I  lost, 

Cx  told  my  love  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 
Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love ! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage 
At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love  ! 

"fis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame,  . 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason ; 
Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 

Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not,  love  !  suspect  your  truth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended, 
For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 

And  though  our  dream  at  last  has  ended — 
My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  unimpair'd, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright'ning, 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY.f 


Ik  the  author  w;i*  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two  ladies  passing 
near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a  bullet  hiwn<r  near  them,  to 
one  of  whom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  mofniug. 

DOUBTLESS,  sweet  girl,  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling  $  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  filled  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

liupell'd  the  bullets'  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 


•  Only  printed  in  the  private  rolnme. 
t  These  ttanaw  arc  only  found  in  the  private  roluine. 
This  wcrd  is  '!»>.!  by  Gray,  in  his  poem  of  the  Fatal  Bisters : 
'  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  through  the  darken'd  air." 


Yes,  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-born  puid* 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  turned  the  death  aside. 

Yet.  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell. 

Say,  what  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne, 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part, 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore , 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  bekmg'd  to  thee  before 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free  ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  now  rejeci, 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose,  then,  relentless !  and  I  swear 
Nought  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent  • 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear ! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU.* 

"  A«i  d',  asi  its  (ftevyti.'' 

Anacnon. 

THE  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 
Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew, 

Till  Time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever  in  love's  last  adieu  ! 

[n  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu  ' 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swollea 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  "  Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew ;  ** 
iVith  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow's  represt, 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

)h  !  mark  you  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth., 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flowers  ai 

they  grew ; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu! 


This  poem  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  Hours  V  f  Idleness. 


HOURS   OF  IDLENESS. 
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Sweet  lady !  w  hy  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way         I 
J??wn  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue  ? 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  ? — to  distraction  a  prey, 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh  !  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind  ? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew  : 
T"hero,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind  ; 

The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  Inte  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Occe  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 
He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu  ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  in  steel ! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few, 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue : 
lie  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast ! 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 

In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea*  declares  that  some  penance  is  due  ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god  on  his  altar  of  light, 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alteruately  strew: 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu  ! 


DAM^TAS 

IN  law  an  infant,f  and  in  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy  ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd  ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy  while  yet  a  child ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild  ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school 

Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin, 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  st'il  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain. 

Vrd  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 


TO  MARION. 

MARION  !  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 
What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 
Change  that  discontented  air : 
Frowns  become. not  one  so  fair. 


1  be  Gudrleu  of  Juitice. 
'Ik  U  »  erery  penon  is  »i 

M 


infant  wr.o  na»  noi  ditajneu  the  &fe  of  tweuty- 


'Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  tnou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns, — in  short,  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here,  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering ; 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least's  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a  brother's, 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others  ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cpzen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu !  oh  !  pr'ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I'll  tell  thee  our  opinion 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion 

Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us,  <• 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love  ! 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture  : 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain, 

Which  binds  us  to  your  humble  train, 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  ANIMATION 
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How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 


•  Thh  poem  waj  publiihed  for  the  tim-tune  in  Hours  o'  U',eue». 

t  The  cauiitruphe  oi  thU  laic  wiu  suggested  by  the  nor;  of  "  Jerooyox 
and  Lorenzo,"  in  the  fim  TOIIIIW  of  the  "  Armenian,  or  Ghont-S«er."  V 
tlao  he»r«  «orw  rerembluice  to  a  aoene  in  the  third  ut  of  '  Miu*Mh." 
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But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd; 

And  view'd  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array'd : 

And  on  the  crimson  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scroll  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow, 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low; 

While  «  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  t  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Turn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once,  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 
And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 
Har  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 
And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

Iney  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note, 

To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild, 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child, 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 
And  Angus  hails 'another  son; 

His  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 
Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 
On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 

Tne  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 
And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 


•   Whilt.    Fir*,  edition,  vtun. 
1  Mark.    Firm  editiov,  vino. 


But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'ei. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair, 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale  ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair, 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  oeams  of  trulA 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth 

Both,  both  were  brave  ;  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn'd  to  fear, 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form, 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame  ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dowei, 
Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came  ; 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 
Aud  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled : 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  not«s ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  I 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 

Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall, 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 

Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibrocL  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  'tis  late : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride: 
"  Why  comes  not  Oscar  ? "  Angus  said ; 

"Is  not  he  here  ?  "  the  youth  replied; 
"  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade* 

"  Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
'Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  the  anguish'd  sire  rejoin'd, 
"  Nor  chase,  nor  wave,  my  boy  delay 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  i 
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-Oh  !  search,  ye  chiefs  !  on  !  search  around: 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly  ; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 
Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murm'ring  gale, 
Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain : 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  sifiarch'd  each  mountain  cave : 

Then  hope  is  Ijst ;  in  boundless  grief 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

"  Oscar !  my  son  ! — thou  God  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

"  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie  ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God  !  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die  ! 

"  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul  !  he  yet  may  live  ; 
T*  araign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear  ! 

0  God  !  my  impious  prayer  forgive  ! 

4  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er : 

Alas  !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?  " 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 
And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived, 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  father's  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain'd, 

And  now  his  father's  only  joy : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair; 

Tf  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er, 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 


Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last, 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lover's  cheeks  adorn ' 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ! 

Haik  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  1 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

^.gain  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 
Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hr 

The  songs  of  mirth  reecho  loud, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eye's  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue'  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

'Tis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quafTd  5 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 
And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hust  'd 

And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

"  Old  man !  "  he  cried,  "  this  pledge  is  done  • 
Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me ; 

It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son  : 
Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

"  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

"  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

"  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 
Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight." 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stern,  t 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye  ; 

"  Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

"  Perchance,  if  those  whom  he  most  loved, 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved ; 
For  him  thy  Beltane  *  yet  may  burn. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 


•  Beltane  Tree,  *  Highland  IcWivaJ 
lighted  for  the  tcculoo. 


the  fint  of  May,  held  new  On 
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With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd  ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

"  With  all  my  soui,"  old  Angus  said, 
And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

"  Here's  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 

'•'  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped 
But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 

Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  turn'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste ; 

For  thrive  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

"  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  exp'ect  from  fear  ?  " 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 

"  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth    " 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"  'Tis  he !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  !  " 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form  ; 

"  A  murderer's  voice  !  "  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green, 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
HLs  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high  ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee  ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  thurders  through  the  welkin  ring, 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the  storm 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased : 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 
Oblivion  oress'd  old  Angus'  breast,* 

At  length  nis  life-pulse  throbs  once  more 

"  Away,  away  !  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes  ;  " 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  run ; 
Oh  !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 


•  Old  Angus  prets'd  the  earth  with  hi*  breast.    Firtl  Edition. 


But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale ; 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 
With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame, 
Eor  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart ; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  of  Allan's  bow  : 
Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side 

Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 
The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  Lade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas  !  that  eyes  which  beamed  with  love, 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell ! 

Lo !  seest  thou  not  a  lortely  tomb, 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 
Oh !  that  Is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 
For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 
But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  mui*  stand, 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air  ; 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death  groan  echoes  there. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET, 
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DORSET  !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stiay'd. 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade, 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend ; 
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1    ough  the  harsh  custon?  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command  ;* 
Thee  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gifts  ol  riches  and  the  pride  of  power  ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
iienown't  ;n  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control ; 
Though  passive  tutors, f  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

Wliei.  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Borne  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn, — 
\Mien  these  declare,  "  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  sco~rn  the  common  rules," 
Belirve  them  not, — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honors  of  thy  name. 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 
W  hosp  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 
Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 
None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth, 
Ask  thine  own  heart ;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear ; 
For  well  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes  !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away  ; 
Yen  I  have  mark'S  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  !  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  indescretion  hail'd  her  favorite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone  ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

'Tis  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 

To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour . 

To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 

With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside  ; 

Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 

In  lifd  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 

Except  thfi  dull,  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 

The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 

That  well-embla/on'd  but  neglected  scroll, 

Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 

Or.e  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind  : 

There  sle?p,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 

f  That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 

A  race  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 

In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Pain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 

Exalted  mole  among  the  good  and  wise, 

A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 

A»  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too  : 

Bpurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 

Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 


•  At  ever,  public  ichool  the  junior  boys  are  completely  subservient  to  the 
rpper  forms  till  they  attain  a  teat  in  the  higher  classes.    Prom  this  Mate  of 
probation,  very  properly,  no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period  they 
mmnvixl  iu  mm  those  who  succeed. 

t  Allow  in"  to  disclaim  any  penonal  allusions,  even  tte  most  distant;  I 
1'i-n-ly  mention  generally  what  is  too  often  the  weakness  4    precepton. 

*  See  th»  some  su»  in  Lara*  tlnnw  11. 


Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day, 

Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 

One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  wirth, 

And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  foith  ' 

Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit; 

Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 

Bold  in  the  field,  and  favor'd  by  the  Nine ; 

In  every  splendid  part  ordain 'd  to  shine; 

Far,  far  distinguished  from  the  glittering  throng, 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.f 

Such  were  thy  fathers  ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 

Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 

The  hours  draw  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close, 

To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace  and  Friendship  all  were 

mine : 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell 
Alas !  they  love  not  long  who  love  fo  weLL 
To  these  adieu  !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay  the  same  debate 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  ey» 
For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  wo, 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trao« 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race: 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain—- 
Oh !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate, 
Will  leave  thee  glorious  as  he  found  thee  great. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING. 

ANIMVLA  !  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  comesque,  corporis, 
Qu;e  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos, 


•  Thomai  SaekTille,  Lord  Backhunt,  created  Eul  cf  Dor**,  by  lour 
the  Pint,  wai  one  of  the  earlieit  and  brighten  ornainenU  to  the  poetry  of  hh 
country,  and  the  first  who  produced  a  regular  drama. — Andtrton't  £*i!Uk 
Pottt. 

t  Charles  SackTille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  esteemed  the  most  accomplbed  mu 
of  his  day,  was  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  H  mad 
the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  sat 
5ghl  with  the  Dutch  in  1665,  or  <oe  day  previous  to  which  be  composed  hn 
celebrated  long.  His  character  has  been  drawn  ID  the  highest  colon  of 
_' -(".en  P:>pe,  Prior,  and  Conjrreve.— Anderton't  Briluh  Putt. 


BYRON'S    WORKS. 


TRANSLATION. 


AH  !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now- wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD    LESBIAM. 

EQUAL  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Who,  free  from  jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah  !  Lesbia !  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly : 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die ; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIR- 
GIL AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITIU8   MAB8TJ8. 

HE  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love,  % 

By  Death's*  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS.f 

"  Sulpiciaad  Cerinthum." — Lib.  Quart. 

CEUEI  Cerinthus  !  does  the  fell  disease 

Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please  ? 

Alas  !  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 

That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again ; 

But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate : 

By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


•  The  band  of  Death  U  raid  to  be  un)s«  or  unequal,  at  Vkfil  w;ti  oon 
Merahly  older  than  'iybullu.  at  hi.  deceaae. 

•  Fran  the  pri  TIM  'jlni-e. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 

"  LUCTtTS    DE   MORTE   PA88ERM  " 

YE  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread ; 
My  Lesbia's  favorite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew,    " 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved: 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  clear  the  air, 
But  chirupp'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  passed  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  I 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  wo, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO    ELLEN. 

OH  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire: 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss ; 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Naught  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever, 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever;       » 
E'en  though  the  numbers'did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavor : 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah !  never — never. 


TRANSLATION  FROM 

ODE   3,   LIB.  3 


THE  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control  ; 
No  threat'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent; 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd  determined  mind  in  vain. 


•  Only  printed  ID  the  private  rulunje. 


HOURS   OF  IDLENESS. 


4M 


ay,  and  tlie  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 
With  all  his  terrors  then  unfurl'd, 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed  behold  • 
I  he  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurled, 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Btill  dauntless,  midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd  smile 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ANACREON.* 

TO    HIS    LYRE. 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name : 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due  : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds, 
All,  all  in  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms  ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung  ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel ; 
Love,  love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


ODE  Ill.t 

'TWAS  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 
Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 
His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 
While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 
Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 
At  tivis  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy, 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 
Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course, 
And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 
My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose, — 
"  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose  ?  *' 
•"  Alas  !  "  replies  the  wily  child, 
In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 
"  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam, 
Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 
Oh  I  shisld  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 
The  nigntly  storm  is  pcuring  fast. 


•  Pint  puliliiheri  in  Houn  of  Idlenen. 

*  i  unl  pnntftl  in  Hui  n 


No  prowling  robber  lingers  here, 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?  '* 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale  : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

Rut  felt  for  all  the*  baby's  wo. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight » 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 

(Ah  !  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart.) 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing, 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring ', 

His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow, 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow : 

"  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host, 

He  cried,  "if  this  its  strength  has  lost: 

I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews, 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies  ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd: — 

"  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

'Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it ?  >w 


FRAGMENTS   OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 

FROM   THE   PROMETHEUS   VINCTU8   OF   AJSCHYIUB 

GREAT  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 

Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 
Thy  dread  behest  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain. 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 
Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiltvl, 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled, 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  rel«7iCU«| 
frown'd. 

Harrow,  Dec.  I,  11XH. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALDo 

A   PARAPHRASE   FROM   THE   JENEID,    LIB.    IX 

Nisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 
Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 
Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 
0.  „•  our  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field  • 
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BYRON'S   WORKS. 


*From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host, 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

"Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valor's  gifts  to  share — 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair : 

These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move  ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

"  What  god,"  exclaim'd  the  first,  "  instils  this  fire  ! 

Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ? 

My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress'd, 

Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 

The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 

Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 

Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 

Where  L  ir.ken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb  ? 

Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 

Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 

Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief: 

Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine, 

(The  deed,  the  danger  and  the  fame  be  mine,) 

Wore  this  decreed ,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 

Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found; 

Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 

And  lead  ^Eneas  from  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 

His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy : — 

"  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 

Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 

Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 

As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 

Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 

Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 

Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 

I  track 'd  ..Eneas  through  the  walks  of  fate  : 

Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 

And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 

Here  is  a  «oul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 

And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 

Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  earn'd  by  fleeting  breath. . 

The  price  of  honor  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus, — "  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms  : 

Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 

More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 

I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne  ! 

So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth, 

And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 

But  should  I  fall, — and  he  who  dares  advance 

hostile  regions,  must  abide  by  chance, — 


•  Him  Ida  rent,  a  hunter  now  no  more, 
To  combat  foes  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
Near  him,  the  loveliest  of  the  Trojan  band, 
Did  fair  Euryalus,  his  comrade,  stand  : 
Few  are  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 
As  yet  a  novice  In  the  marti.il  strife : 
The  gods  to  him  unwonted  gifts  impart, 
A  female'«  beauty,  with  a  hero's  heart. 
These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love, 
In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 
friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward, 
And  n3W  combined,  the  niusny  gate  the)  gmrd. 
Pich  was  the  original  version  of 


If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Live  thou — such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve- 
Thy  budding  years  a  length  en 'd  term  deserve 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared; 
Who  braced  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 
"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  "  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste  !  " — their  brother  guards  aroii 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing, 
Their  stations  leave,  and  spejd  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran, 
And  lull'd  alike  the  eares  of  brute  and  man ; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  bequest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
[ulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  address'd  the  hoary  band. 

With  patience  "  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  pl«n. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 
[f  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune,  will  allow, 
We'll  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
'Then  shall  ^Eneas  in  his  pride  return, 
While  hostile  matron*  raise  their  offspring's  urn « 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead, 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray, 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam." 


passage,  a 
:  than  the  above  fir»|rn  ent  was  printed. 


in  die  private 


Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd, 
"  Ye  parent  gods  !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise; 
I  In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
I  And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
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Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd, 

And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 

With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 

And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd  : 

"  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 

Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 

Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 

Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 

Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth, 

.SSneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 

To  yield  applause,  far,  far  surpassing  mine." 

lulus  then  : — "  By  all  the,  powers  above  ! 

By  those  Penates*  who  my  country  love  ! 

By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear 

My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  ! 

.Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight, 

And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 

Nisus  !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 

Saved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown  ! 

My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  aay. 

Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 

Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine  ; 

Two  talents  polished  from  the  glittering  mine  : 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 

While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave ; 

But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 

When  great  -3Sneas  wears  Hespcria's  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Turnus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

Are  thine  ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 

Nay  more,   twelve  slaves,   and  twice   six    captive 

dames, 

To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway, 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
And  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one  ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design  ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 

To  him  Euryalus : — "  No  day  shall  shame 

The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 

Fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 

But  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

Yet,  ere  from  hencs  our  eager  steps  depart, 

One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart ; 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 

Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes'  realms  restrain 

Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main  ; 

t-Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 

A  bright  example  of  maternal  love, 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 

Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave ; 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 

No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  ; 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain, 

In  thee  her  much -loved  child  may  live  again  ; 


Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bleta, 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress  ; 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame  " 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt, 
i.n  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt : 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erfiow  ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  wo, 
"All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied; 
"  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's*  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life  ! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd." 
iThus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew  ; 
Lycayon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel ; 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel ; 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
Slain  'mid  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 
Arm'd  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled  .rain 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain 
More  than  a  boy  in  wisdom  and  in  grace 
lulus  holds  amid  the  chiefs  his  place  : 
His  prayer  he  sends  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favor'd  by  the  nighl, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas  !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter'd  troops  between. 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
"  Now,"  cries  the  first  "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share  : 
Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a-  dreamy  chieftain  dies ; 
I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress'd, 
And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast ; 

Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed  : 
To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who,  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all> 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armor-bearer,  hapless  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell. 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
Bounding  convulsive,  flips  the  gasping  head  ; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pom,. 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire  : 


•  Houieholil  £odi. 

t  "  Mot*  ilit  came."    In  the  firwt  edition,  "  Hithtr  «A*  aunt." 
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Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd : 
Lnll'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 
A.h  !  happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd, 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughter'd  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad^flock,  at  dead  of  night,  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls; 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

NOT  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name  : 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Yet  wakeful  Rhsesus  sees  the  threatening  steel  • 
His  coward  breast  behind  ajar  he  hides, 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides  ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains  ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray  ; 
There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed: 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm  : 
"  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd  ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breath'd  their  last: 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

WThat  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 
What  oowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd, 
They  leave  regardless  !  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes  ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt, 
The  gems  which  studd  the  monarch's  golden  belt ; 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour  a  band  of  Latian  horse 

To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course ; 

While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 

The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way: 

Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led, 

To  Turnus  with  their  master's  promise  sped ; 

Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 

When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls ; 

The  plunder'd  helmet  through  the  waning  night, 

Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 

Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms : — 

"  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand  !  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 

From  whence,  to  whom  ?" — He  meets  with  no  reply : 

Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly  ; 

The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread, 

While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between,   ' 

Dreary  and  dark  appears'  the  sylvan  scene  : 

Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 

The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 

But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 

To  where  Latinus'  steed»  in  safety  jfraae, 


Then  backward  o'ei  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  0  God  !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !" 
Listening  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  groxmd. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hear  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys . 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  cor.  found , 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare  I 
Ah  !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ?'" 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  -wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lanoe  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye  : 
"  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar  ! 
By  night  .heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove; 
If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 
To  free  my  friend  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapons  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfixed  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay : 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temple  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven  : 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes  ; 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies  ; 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  viewed  his  soldiers  fall. 
"  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all !  " 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And,  raging,  «n  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  hi?  fears  to  madness  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies , 
"  Me,  me — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Ye  starry  spheres  !  thou  conscious  Heaven  !  attest . 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo  !  the  guile  confest ! 
All,  all  was  mine — his  early  fate  suspend 
He  only  Idved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs  !  from  him  your  rage  remove 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love." 
He  pray'd  in  vain  ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  boso'm  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  aiij 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share  ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shuwer. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower  : 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide : 
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Vo!s"Dns  he  seeks  amid  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  im  st  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe ; 
Rage  nerves  nis  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved  ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace ! 

Celestial  pair  !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 

Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is'fame  ! 

Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 

No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 

While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  ! 

Vnd  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome  ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF 
EURIPIDES.* 

WHEN  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge, 

Which  rolk  the  tide  of  human  wo  ? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 
The  soul  by  purer  dreams  possest, 

The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 
In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 

If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, f 
Fair  Venus  !  from  thy  native  heaven, 

What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 
.     The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  ? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire  ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire : 
Ye  racking  doubts  !  ye  jealous  fears ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war  ; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far ! 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  winged  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus  !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine— 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die  ! 


My  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore 

A  hapless  banish 'd  wretch  to  roam! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  ! 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah  !  hapless  dame  !  *  no  sire  bewails, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplore* 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown, 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone: 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  keyf 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll  • 


THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION^ 

HIGH  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
MAGNUS  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears: 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tr'ed, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  in  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France ; 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  -well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta ; 
an  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid; 


*1n»  printed  in  Hour,  of  Idleness. 

Cumit  in  riiiruise.    In  the  firs  edition,  com' it  in  [tnti*  ditrtutt 


Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted  by  him  (or  (tie 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  city,  The  chorus  from  which  this  is  Inlien 
here  addresses  Medea  ;  though  a  considerable  liberty  is  umen  with  the  orlgi 
lal,  by  expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  translation. 

t  The  original  is  "KnSaoai/  dvifavTi  K\fj6a  Qpeviavi"  literal* 
'  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.'* 

t  No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  mentioned  under  Uw 
.me  of  Magnus.    He  is  merely  represented  as  performing  an  unavoidable 
unction  of   his  office.     Indeed,  such  an   attempt  could  only  recoil  upon 
myself;  as  that  gentleman  is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  hi*  eloquence, 
nd  the  dignified  propriety  vith  which  he  fills  his  situation,  as  he  vos  in  hk 
•ounirer  dajs  for  wit  and  conviviality 
Tin-  above  note  was  added  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness 
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Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 

Class-honors,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 

Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes 

But,  lo  !  no  common  orator  can  hope 

The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 

Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 

rh'  ATHENIAN'S  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 

A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 

We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 

Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud : 

We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd 

Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan  ; 

No  borrowed  grace  of  action  must  be  seen  ; 

The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ; 

Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 

Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 
Not  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest ; 
Who  speaks  the  fastest's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space, 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown — unhonor'd  live,  unwept-for  die  : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prizing  BENTLEY'S,*  BRUNCK'S,*  or  PoRSDN'sf 

note, 

More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
J  Vain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel, 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  'tis  PITT  or  PETTy  rules  the  hour  ;  § 
To  him  with  suppliant  smiles  they  bend  the  head, 
U  While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrase, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  ; 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much  at  least  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

.  1806. 


•  Celebrated  critic*. 

•  The  pre*ent  Greek  profe««or  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;   a  man 
•nose  powers  of  mind  and  writing*  may  perhaps  justify  their  preference. 

The  concluding  clause  of  the  foregoing  note  win  a.tdod  in  the  first  edition 
»f  Hours  of  Mlenci*. 

J  Vain  at  ttietr  honor*,  ftc. — The  four  ensuing  Hnel  were  Inserted  in  tha 
eeoiiil  eililivn  •;  ilimre  of  Idli-nea* 

(s  s;,,.-  •  tiii»w:i>  written,  l.url  II.  Petty  hn  lost  his  place,  and  luheeejuently 
3  hnil  almost  ni< I  conteqiufntlyi  the  hoiior  of  representing  the  UniTerakjr. 

|  Whil*  <U»terif  milr««,  Ac.  In  the  pririue  relume,  Whili  nairti  fr+ 
mit  t:  Mr  tya  art  iprmd. 


TO  THE  EARx.  OF — -.• 

"  Tu  temper  arroria 
Bii  memor,  et  cari  coiuili*  ne  Uacedat  imago." 

Valtriut  FlftOH 

FRIEND  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved 
Like  striplings  mutually  beloved 

With  friendship's  purest  glow, 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known 

When  distant  far  from  you  : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again  adieu  ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  .regretted  ever  : 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  !  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain  ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  wo, 
Though  near,  alas  !  distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before  : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore, 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  betide. 

Now  flow  in  different  channels  • 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals  : 

'Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme 

Without  the  aid  of  reason  ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  LITTLE  !  sweet,  melodious  bard ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he  who  sang  before  all, 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral. f 

Andj  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine, 
Harmonious  favorite  of  the  Nine  ! 


These  stanza*  were  find  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Bonn  « 
Idleness. 

t  These  stanzas  were  written  won  after  the   appearance   of  a  sere* 
critique,  in  a  northern  reriew,  on  a  new  publication  of  Ux  British  i 
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Repine  not  at  thy  lot : 
ftij  soothing  rays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.* 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now, ,  I  must  return  to  you ; 

And  sure,  apologies  are  due  : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 

In  truth,  dear ,  in  fancy's  flight, 

I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state, — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet,  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ! 
And  grant  your  love  nor  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you. 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure  unerring  way  ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move ! 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love  ! 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy! 

Oh  !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming*days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow, 
Be  still,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me,— 

Be  still  as  you  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
I'd  wave  at  once  a  poet's  fame, 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 


•  A  baid  (hormco  referent)  defied  his  reviewer  to  mortal  combat.  If 
u'j  example  becomes  prevalent,  our  periodical  eeiuon  mnut  be  dipped  in  ihe1 
:tvn  Btyi ;  for  wltat  :lm  can  secure  then  *Tom  the  numeroui  host  of  thalr 
uiraged  uamuiU  ? 


G&ANTA. 

A    MEDLEY. 
o"'  iiuc\ov  Kai  r&vra 


OH  !  could  LE  SAGE'S  f  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire, 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Mary's  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof  d,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey  ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 

Lo  !  candidates  and  voters  lie  J 
All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number  ! 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 
Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumbei 

Lord  H  -  ,  indeed,  may  not  demur  ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men  : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom,  now  and  then. 

They  know  the  chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal: 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene  $ 

I'll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later. 

To  view  unheeded  and  unseen 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp  ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  all  the  honors  of  his  college, 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge  : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  Attic  ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematic  : 


•  The  motto  w:is  not  given  in  the  private  relume. 

t  The  I >i,<i Jr.  B.iiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodens,  the  derron,  pltOM 
Don  Oui..s  mi  :'n  elevated  situation,  and  unroots  the  hnu»es  for  Inipevtioa. 

t  la !  •xindirlatca  nrvt  votcrt  lie,  &c.  The  fourth  and  fifth  rtanzM,  whki 
are  given  here  as  they  were  printed  in  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  run  u  follow* 
in  the  private  volume  :— 

"  One  on  hi»  power  and  place  depends, 
The  other  on  the  Lord  knows  what ; 
Ench  to  some  eloquence  pretends, 
Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

"  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur." 
§  Prom  the  toporijlc  tent.    In  the  private  volume.  *Vem  cm '«!<»•«  ' 
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Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele,* 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle  ; 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 
In  barbarous  Latin  f  dooiu'd  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.J 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent . 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay  ; 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

'Tis  morn  :  from  these  I  turn  my  sight : 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,} 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'Tis  hush'd : — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft,  celestial  swell 

'Rolls  deeply  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; . 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long, 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 
Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended, — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken, 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  asked  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 


*  Sele'a  publication  on  Greek  metres  display!  considerable  talent  and  inge- 
joity,  :>ut,  as  might  be  expected  iii  so  difficult  a  work,  U  not  remarkable  lor 


publk 


Greek  metre)  it  not  remark- 


of  the 


and  not  very  iiitel- 


I.i  the  privite  TOlnme,  "  Set 
•Me  for  its  accuracy." 

t  The  Latin  of  the  schools 
agible. 

In  the  private  volume,  "  Every  Cambridge  mm  will  assent  to  this.    The 
Latin  of  the  schools  is  almost  unintelligible." 

J  The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  i>  equal 
r  UK  souarea  of  the  other  two  aides  of  a  right-angled  traugle. 

{On  a  saint's  day,  the  students  wear  surplices  in  •hapr',. 


Oh  !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  *  now, 
The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low  ; 
'Tis  almost  time  to  stop  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  QUANTA'S  spires 

No  more  like  Cleofas  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

1806 


ANSWER    TO     SOME     ELEGANT    TERSE8 

BENT  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMFLAIH 
ING  THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  "VTA8 
RATHER  TOO  WARMLY  DRAWN.f 


'  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Mqiiiniuin  my  work  should  abuse, 
May  1  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  mutte  ?  " 

Anitey't  New  Bail  Ovid*,  p.  1<». 


CANDOUR  compels  me,  BECHER  !  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Your  strong,  yet  just,  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  J  cause. 
For  this  wild  §  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  ? 
The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart; 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control, 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 
When  love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind : 
Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquished  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  love 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove  : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  powei 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh  !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song, 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 
Whose  labor'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 
To  paint  f-.  pang  the   author  ne'er  gan  know! 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  in  youth ; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be't  from  me  the  "  virgin's  mind  "  to  "  taint  • ' 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile; 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile, 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leei, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe—- 
She whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine, 
Will  ne'er  be  "  tainted  "  by  a  strain  of  mire. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  the  bosom  with  unnoly  fires, 


•  If  ItcribbU  longer,     lu  the  private  volu 

t  These  lines  were  printed  in  the  private  vo 

o.'  Hours  of  Idleness,  but  afterwards  omitted. 

fn-.prudent.    In  the  private  volume,  unworthy. 

'Vild.    Private  volt™,  tol*. 


•,  If  1  uriu  tutdi  longrr. 
He,  and  in  the  first  odtrtaf 
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No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread ; 

Bhe  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 

For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 

Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 

The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 

I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd  ; 

Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud ; 

Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prize, 

*'heii  sneers  or  censAes  I  alike  despise. 

November  26,  1806. 


LACH1N   Y.   GAIR.« 


nMn  y.  Gair,  or,  us  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch  na  Oarr,  towers 
proudly  preeminent  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  near  Invenauld.  One  of 
our  modem  tourists  mentions  it  as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great 
Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  mon  sublime  and 
plituresquf  among  our  "  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appearance  is  of  a  dually 
hue  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin  y.  Gair  I 
•pe.it  some  of  the  early  pan  of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  which  has  given 
'jirth  to  the  following  stanzas. 


A.WAY,  ye  g,«,y  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Hestore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war  ; 
Though  cataracts   foam   'stead  of   smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  !  where  my  yo.ung  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ;  •(• 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade 
1  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  p\olar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?  " 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car  : 
71ouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Lochna  Garr. 

'Ill-starr'd,J  though  brave,  did   no  visions   fore- 
boding, 

Tftll  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?  " 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,} 
Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause  : 


*  First  published  in  Hours  of  Idleness. 

|  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod ;  the  proper  pronunciation 
(according  to  the  Scotch)  is  known  by  the  orthography. 

J  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors  "  the  Gordon*,"  many  of  whom 
Inijf  hi  lor  the  unfc  rtunate  Prince  Charles,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pretender.  This  branch  was  nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment, 
U>  the  Stuarts,  tieorge,  the  second  earl  nf  Huutley,  married  the  Princess 
Annabeila  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  By  her  he  left 
tour  Hons  :  the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  1  have  the  honor  to  claim  as  one  of 
lay  progenitors. 

J  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1  ;un  not  certain  ;  but, 

maav  fell  in  the  uurrectiou,  1  have  used  the  name  of  the  principal  action, 
•  pan  pro  Ko.' 


Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 
You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ••• 

The  pibrochf  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 
Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again  ; 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you, 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar. 
Oh,  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Qan 


TO    ROMANCE.J 

PARENT  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  t 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys  ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign,  * 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue  ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ? 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  §  in  every  friend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  ail 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves  ? 
Confess  that  woman's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves  t 

With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway ; 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear. 

Romance  ;  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  1  fly 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 


•  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.    There  is  also  a  Castle  of  Bnernv. 

t  The  bagpipe. 

J  First  published  in  the  Hours  of  Idleness. 

§  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  companion  of  Orates). 
and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  friendships  which,  with  those  of  Achilles  ana 
Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Euryalvis,  Damon  and  Pythias,  h-.ive  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all  rrout 
hility  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  or  'Jie  pugs  of  u 
historian  or  modern  novelist. 
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Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 
For  any  pangs  excepting  thine  : 

Who  turns  aside  from  real  wo, 
To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds  ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

STe  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow  ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  frenzy  glow  ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  !  a  long  adieu  ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie  : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas  !  must  perish  altogether. 


KLKGX    ON   NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.* 


"  It  Is  the  roice  of  yean  that  are  gone  I  they  roll  befoi 
leecta."  t— Otmn. 


NEWSTUAD  !  fast-falling,  once  resplendent  dome  ! 

Religion's  shrine  !  repentant  HENRY'S  J  pride  ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  tomb, 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Han  to  thy  pile  !  more  honor'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state  ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs,}  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  ||  demand  ; 

i>r  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board, 
Their  chief's  retainers,  an  immortal  band : 

Else  nvght  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 
Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time ; 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 
A.  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 


•  As  one  poem  on  thi»  subject  is  printed  In  the  beginning,  the  author  hail, 
nginilly,  no  intention  of  inserting  the  following:  it  is  now  added  at  the 

rlic'ilir  request  of  some  friemis.     See  page  4 13  of  this  edition. 

•  The  mouo  was  nol  given  iu  tl,e  private  volume. 

[  Henry  11.  founded  Newstflacl  sonn  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  »  Beckel. 
t  This  word  U  u*'d  by  Waller  Scott  in  his  poem,  "  The  Wild  Huntsman," 


rlth 


Tlie  rsu  erun  was  the  badge  of  the  crusader. 


But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  !  departs  the  chief , 
His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay  : 

In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes,  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view 

Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found. 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise,    [prowl 
Where  Sherwood's   outlaws   once  were  Tont    ti 

And  superstition's  crimes,  of  vai.jus  dyes, 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  cluj, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  gre*», 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

W  here  now  the  bats  tneir  wavering  wings  extend, 
Soon  as  the  gloaming*  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  J  paid. 

Years  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
lleligion's  charter  their  protecting  shield, 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  HENRY  §  reared  the  Gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  HENRY  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair  — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners,  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  arms 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  ]j  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threat'niuf  bm  w, 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence  !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Though  oft  repulsed  by  guile,  o'ercomes  the  biave, 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 


•  As   "gloaming,"  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far  more  poeticvl, 

irt  has  been  recommended  by  many  eminent  literary  men,  particular!  7  3J 

Dr.  Moore  in  his  Letters  to  Burns,  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  Hi 

t   Gloaming  spreads  her  waning  ihade.     In  this  private  volume,  TuiligH 
ntfo  a  waning  shade. 
J  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

§  At  tlv  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  Newttea* 
3b»"  on  Sir  John  Byron. 

D  Afwnead  sustained  a  considerable  sfc.ge  ii    tbe  war  betweer  Charlef  I 
and  his  parliament. 
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Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain : 
rTncoiiquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 
«     Ind  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Blill  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave  ; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 
The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him*    from   th*  unequal 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ;  [strife, 

for  n:bler  eombats,.  here,  reserved  his  life, 
Tc  lead  the  band  where  godlike  FALKLAND  f  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  !  to  lawless  phmder  given, 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  denies  thy  sacred  sod ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'dwith  horse, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoiler's  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack 'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould  • 

From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Raked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 

tfiish'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death  ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  J  wreath. 

A.t  length,  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
•  Retire  ;  the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 
Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 
And  sable  Horror  $  guards  the  massy  door. 

ilere  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court ; 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 
Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort, 

To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Boon  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies  ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

Urith  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring  breath 
Earth  shudders,  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  ||  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 


•  !«.•  Tyron  and  hia  brother :  Sir  Wiliiam  held  high  command  in  the 
roys.'  army ;  the  former  was  general-in-chief  In  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  Ihe 
lone.-,  and  governor  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy 
IR..-.JX  II. ;  the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. — Vide  Cluren- 
lun.  U  .  -..•  fee. 

\  Luciu*  ?»IY,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
.us  age,  was  kilted  at  the  battle  of  Newberry,  charging  in  the  ranks  of  Lord 
Syron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

J  Mir&aJ.     The  private  volume  reads  foureU'd. 

{  Sable  Hoiror.     In  the  private  volume,  Horror  t talking. 

U  "'his  is  an  historical  fact.  A  violent  tempest  occurred  immediately  subse- 
juent  U'  the  death  or  internvnt  of  Cromwell,  which  occasioned  many  disputes 
letween  his  partisans  and  the  cavaliers :  both  interpreted  the  circumstance 
nto  divine  interposition  ;  but  v  hetlwr  as  approbation  or  condemnation,  we 
eave  to  'Jje  casuist  of  that  age  t  >  decide.  1  hu»«  made  such  use  of  the  occur- 
•ooce  a*  tuited  the  subject  of  ml  poem. 

U 


The  regal  ruler*  now  lesumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  )f  stat» 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  sm?'les,  the  peaceful  1  .aim, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  aate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead  i  of  thj:  cells, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptur'd  zest. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return  ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees  • 

Ar"3  hark  !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note 
The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  Dree«e 

Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake; 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake  ; 

Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish'tl  race. 

Ah  happy  days  !  too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  sports  our  plain'  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed  ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprtais  ms  dart; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ; 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  trowers  • 
Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 

Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 
These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  u> 
weep. 

Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret  ; 

Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 
Pride,  hope,  and  love,  forbid  him  to  foiget, 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great . 

Yet  lingers'  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
f  Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


•  Charles  U. 

t  "Hourt  iplendid,  *c.    In  the  privarf  vulume  and  the  SiM  eduiMJ  o> 
rlours  of  Idleness,  the  stanza  ended  with  the  following  lines  I 

"  Fortune  may  smile  upon  a  future  uae 
And  Heaven  restore  an  e'er  cloudlet*  d.»  • 
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ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
PUBLIC   SCHOOL.* 

WHERE  are  those  honors,  Ida!  once  your  own, 
When  Probusf  flll'd  your  magisterial  throne  ? 
As  ancient  Rome,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Ctesar's  place, 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
And  scat  PomposusJ  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd, 
With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self- applause. 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
Ill-fated  Ida !  soon  must  stamp  your  doom : 
Like  her  o'erthrown,  forever  lost  to  fame, 
No  trace  of  science  left  you  but  the  name. 

July,  1805. 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS.§ 

"  1  cannot  bin  remember  such  things  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

\  WHTO  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 


•  These  lines  were  only  printed  in  the  private  volume.  Lord  Byron  most 
•Merely  re°retted  having  written  this  and  the  subsequent  attach  on  Dr. 
Butler,  cot.Uined  in  the  poem  called  Childish  Recollections.  A  reconciliation 
took  place  between  then,  before  Lord  Byron's  first  departure  for  Greece;  and 
Mr.  Moore  informs  us  that,  "  not  content  with  this  private  atonement  to  Dr. 
Buder,  it  was  Lord  Byron's  intention,  had  he  published  another  edition  of  the 
Hours  of  lc  lleness,  to  sulistitutP  tor  the  offensive  verses  against  that  gentleman, 

frank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  giving  vent  to  them." 
— Life  of  Byron,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

t  Probus,  Dr.  Drury. 

j  Pomposus,  Dr.  Butler. 

J  This  poem  was  published  in  the  private  volume  j  and,  with  many  addi- 
t-.ns  and  corrections,  in  the  first  editions  ot  Hours  of  Idleness ;  but  was  after- 
Vsrds  suppressed. 

|  b  the  private  volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  lines  : 

«  Henee  1  thou  unvarying  song  of  varied  loves, 

Which  youth  commends,  maturer  age  reproves  j 

Which  every  rhyming  bard  repeats  by  rote, 

By  thousands  echo'd  to  the  self-same  note  I 

Tired  of  the  dull,  unceasing,  copious  strain, 

My  soul  is  panting  to  be  free  again. 

Farewell  I  ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my  verse, 

Some  other  Dumon  wiM  your  charms  rehearse  j 

Some  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  bliss, 

Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectar'd  kiss. 

Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  sight, 

No  more  entrance  my  senses  in  delight ; 
'     Those  bosoms,  fbrm'd  of  animated  mow, 

Alike  are  tasteless,  are  unfeeling  now. 

These  to  some  happier  lover  I  resign— 

The  n-emory  of  those  Joys  alone  is  mine. 

Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  humble  name 

The  child  ot  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 

Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  spleen, 

I  rest  a  perfect  Tinran,  not  nineteen. 

World  1  1  renounce  the*  I  all  my  hope's  o'ercut; 

One  sigh  1  give  thee,  but  that  sigh's  the  last. 

Friends,  toes,  and  females  now  alike  adieu  I 

Would  1  could  add,  remembrance  of  you  too  I 

Yet,  though  tl.e  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 

The  curse  of  memory,  hov'ring  in  my  dream*, 

Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  all  those  years, 

Ere  yef.  my  cup,  empoison'd,  flows  with  tears  j 

Btill  rules  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway, 

The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Alas  1  in  vain  1  check  the  maddening  thought : 

It  s-iU  recurs,  unlook'd  for  ami  unsought : 

Mj  wu.  to  Fancy's,"  *c..  *c..  *e..  as  » I  lino  trotf-nlne. 


When  Health,  aftirighted,  spreads  her  rosy  winj 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spriug ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  wo, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow, 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strile, 
While  Hope  retires  appal/d  and  clings  to  .ife. 
Yet  less  the  pang  when  through  the  tedious  hou» 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 
Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given, 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  formed  our  heaveu 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when   through   clouds   that  pour  the   summei 

storm 

The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays  ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  uulook'd  for  and  unsought : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields : 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  ! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  di earns ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source ; 
Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight.* 

IDA  !  bless'd  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train ! 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  choir ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  wo. 
Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe, 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  pass'd : 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 
Hours  of  my  youth !  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast- 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  bless'd :  — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose— 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ;. 
No  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit , 


*  The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to 

"  Here  first  rernember'd  be  the  joyous  band," 
wen  added  in  the  first  edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness. 
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Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years, 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 

VVher  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candor's  path  to  shrink, 

8>moothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

Btill  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  piiise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard,  f 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  '•.hat  word  his  heart  rebel, 

A.nd  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

A. way  with  themes  like  this  :  not  mine  the  task 
Frorr  flattering  fiends  <o  tear  the  hateful  mask; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire'",  sting  ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aimed  a  deadly  blow, 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Warn'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  h«    rage  expired. 
From  dnaded  pangs  lhat  feeble  foe  to  save, 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave; 
*  Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
POMPOSUS'  virtues  are  but  known  to  few ; 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod, 
And  he  wh  o  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share' the  converse  of  a  college  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 
Soon  must  b  ^r  early  song  forever  cease, 
And  all  may    ail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band, 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
rNor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown  ; 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule,       . 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  ; 
PROBUS,^  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  IDA  now,  alas  !  forever  lost. 


•  Or  /  my  mute  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 

Mr.  Moore  informs  us,  that  instead  of  this  passage,  Lord  Byron  meant  to 
asen. 

"  If  once  my  muse  a  harsher  portrait  drew, 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  likeness  true,     , 
By  'ooler  judgment  taught,  lier  fault  she  owns, — 
With  ooole  minds  a  fault,  confess'd,  atones." 

Life  of  Byron,  vol.  I.  p.  188. 

«f  the  present  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  following  four 

!  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frovti, 
8  jarcely  respecting  his  majestic  gown  ; 
By  which,  in  vnin,  lie  enin'd  a  borrowed  grace,     • 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face." 

{  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired  from  his  situation  in  March, 
1803,  after  having  resided  thirty-five  years  at  Harrow;  the  last  twenty  as 
•ead-master  ;  an  office  he  held  with  equal  honor  to  nimself,  and  advantage  to 
tie  very  eitensive  school  over  which  he  presided.  Panegyric  would  here  be 
superfluous  t  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  qualifications  which  were  IV 
ionl  vl.  A  considerable  contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
br  hit  »a  viu:  chair :  of  this  1  can  only  say, 

Hi  mea,  C'lm  vestris  valuis»ent  vota,  Pelasgl  I 
MOD  for*  t-nbifruu*  tacti  cenaminis  Iltcres. 


With  him,  for  years,  Wb  search'd  the  classic  page. 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  cage . 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning's  labor  is  tfw  blest  retreat. 
*  Pomposus  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Pomposus  governs, — but, -my  muse,  forbear: 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot :  t 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid.J 

§  High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  branches! 

crown'd,  . 

Fair  IDA'S  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favor'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise , 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain  ; 
In  scatter'd  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  current's  stray. 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 
And  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew, 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day  : 
'  'Twas  here   the  gather'd  swains    for  vengeaioc 

fought, 

And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  flight.' 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 


*  Pompom*  Jill i  kit  magitterial  diair ; 

Pampoiut  govern*,  &c. 

Had  Lord  Byron  published  another  edition  cf  Hours  of  !il»«ess,  tt  vu  bk 
intention  to  give  the  following  turn  to  this  postage  : — 
"  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair  ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  I  may  like  honors  crown  hit  luture  name,  - 
If  such  liis  virtue*,  such  shall  be  his  fume." 

Muore'i  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  i.  p.  189i 

Hie  name,  &c.     Instead  of  this  line,  the  private  volun  e  reads, 

"  Soon  shall  his  shallow  precepts  be  forgot." 

This  aJudes  to  a  character  printed  in  a  former  private  edition  <sr  tin 
perusal  of  »om«  friemts,  which,  with  msjiy  other  pieces,  is  witliheld  from  tht 
present  volume.-     To  draw  the  attention  of  the   public  to  insignificance, 
would  be  deservedly  reprobated ;  and  another  reason,  though  not  of  eqiuu 
consequence,  may  be  given  in 'the  following  couplet: — 
"  Satire  or  sense,  alas  I  can  Sposus  feel  I 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  >  " 

POPE.—Prologu*  to  the  .Satfrw. 

t  The  ensuing  hundred  and  twenty-two  lines,  u 

"  Alonzo  !  best  and  dearest  cf  my  friends," 

are  not  found  in  the  private  volume,  b-it  were  introduced  in  *he  tot  edition  • 
Hoars  of  Idleness.          


•  Those  pieces  are  reprinted  in  the  » 
to  is  contained  in  the  preceding  poem. 


ud  editii  i.     riir  «huactm  ilhsM 
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There,  deeply  carved,  behold !  each  tyro's  nam<" 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame  ; 
Here   mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  s  -»n — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun; 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire  : 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's, 
Along  th«  wall  in  lengthen 'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race, 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law, 
And  now  in  turn  possess  the  reins  of  power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour ; — 
Though  sometimes  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away — 
"  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide, 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd ; 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 
And  here  he  falter'd  forth  his  last  farewell  ;" 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stayed  at  home ;  " — 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race,  though  now  we  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world, 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret, 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish  !  if  chance  some  well-remember'd  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend,  with  honest  joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart  proc-laim'd  me  still  a  boy  ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around, 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found ; 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas  !  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
Could  hardly  charm  me  when  that  friend  was  near : 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng  ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love. 

Yet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home, 
fhose  hearts,  dear  IDA,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stern  death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 


The  tender  abidance  of  a  father's  care: 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  ? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made  by  a  parent's  early  loss  my  own  ? 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties  ! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  sound  rejoice ; 
I  hear  again, — but,  ah  !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  "midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  en  twin « 
I  cannot  call  on*  single  blossom  mine  : 
What  then  reman.*  ?  \n  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship ,  or  to  sigh  alone  ? 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  IDA'S  social  band. 

•  Alonzo !  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise, 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame.f 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest, 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore  ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one  : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Our  pliant  J  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be  but  the  name 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy  I 

DAVUS,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy  , 

For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun : 

Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made— 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid ; 

Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 

In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feeL 

Still  I  remember  in  the  factious  strife 

The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life : 

High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  every  tongue  ; 

Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe, 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th"  impending  blow , 


•  A'.onto.     In  the  private  volume,  Johanrut. 

1  The  fallowing  four  liuei  of  the  private  volume*  were  anted  »    M 
Houn  of  Idteiien:— 

"  Could  aught  inspire  me  with  poetic  fire, 
For  thee  alone  I'd  «trike  the  hallow M  lyre ; 
But  to  «oir>e  abler  hand  the  taik  I  waive, 
Wbow  maim  immortal  may  outlive  the  (!»•.* 

I  PtiMt.     Private  volume,  /u»£». 
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Kour  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear  : 
Disarm'd  an3  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  gri  veiling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand: 
•  An  act  iike  this  can  simple  thanks  repay  ? 
Or  all  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay  ? 
Oh  nu  !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  DAVCS,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

LYCUS  !  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 
To  thee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen'd  song.f 
Well  canst  thou  boast  to  lead  in  senates  fit — 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
LYCCS  '  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined  ! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers ! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Bhall  fair  EURYALUS  pass  by  unsung  ? 

From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy,  sprung  : 

What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part, 

That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart ; 

Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 

And  palpitate  responsive  to  the  sound. 

Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 

We  once  were  friends, — I'll  think  we  are  so  still. 

A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 

A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 

Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 

Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 

Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 

Haply  in  polish'd  courts  might  be-thy  seat, 

But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit ; 

The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 

The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 

Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  burn, 

And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 


•  An  act  lite  Ihu,  Sc.     la  the  private  volume,  the  hut  four  lines  of  this 
•haracu-r  were  u  follow* : — 

"  Thu»  die)  you  tare  that  life  1  scarcely  prize— 

A  life  unworthy  inch  a  nciifice  : 

Oh  I  when  my  breast  forgets  the  generous  deed, 

That  instant,  Davus,  «  de»erTe»  to  bleed." 

»  In  the  private  volume,  we  find  the  following  line*  concluding  the  charac- 
ter of  Lycu» ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  relating  to  him  was  origi- 
IBllj  ftrin  as  descriptive  of  »  friend  entitled  Clarut,  of  whom  no  mention  is 
Ujs  in  the  la*  published  copy  of  the  poem  :— 
"  For  ever  to  possess  a  friend  in  thee, 

Wu  \lJrn  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 

Thy  SUU-T  soul  wai  form'd  for  love  alone, 

To  rud'-r  prjetons  and  to  hate  unknown  ; 

Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  form, 

Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  storm  ; 

That  face,  an  index  of  celestial  worth, 

ProclaimM  a  heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 

Oft,  -vhen  depress'd  with  tad  foreboding  gloom, 

1  sat  reclined  upon  our  favorite  tomb, 

I've  seen  thoie  sympathetic  eyes  o'erflow 

With  kind  -xHnpastion  for  thy  comrade's  wo ; 

Or,  when  less  mournful  subject!  form'd  our  theme*, 

We  tried  a  thousand  fond  romantic  scheme*, 

Oft  hast  thou  sworn,  in  friendship's  soothing  tore, 

Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own. 

•  The  next  can  boast  to  lead  in  seruUes  6t— 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfection*  shiot, 
Chuus  I  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
When  twain*.  **.,  »e.      * 


Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate » 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adc?« . 
*  Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  and  nearest  of  the  social  band, 

See  honest,  open,  generous  CLEON  stand ; 

With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene, 

No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 

On  the  same  day  our  sftidious  race  begun, 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run  ; 

Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 

Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 

At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 

We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife ; 

As  speakers  f  each  supports  an  equal  name, 

And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame  : 

To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride, 

Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide, 

Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 

Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. J 

On  !  friends  regrett<?d,  scenes  for  ever  dear, 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear . 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return  ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined ; 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song. 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng, 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause, 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest, 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fill'd  my  breast: 
||  For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  al  >n- 


•  «  Where  it  the  restleas  fool  would  wish  for  more  I  "—Ptofatt  •alums. 
t  This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the  achco'  who*  Ih, 
a'j'Jmr  was  educated. 

J  The  six  concluding  lines  of  this  paasage  were  given  as  follo%i  l> 
private  volume  :— 

•'  As  speakers,  each  supports  a  rival  name, 
Though  neither  seeks  to  damn  the  other's  fame. 
Pompous  sits,  itneqwil  to  decide : 
With  youthful  candor,  we  the  palm  divide ; 
Yet  camlor's  self  compels  me  now  to  owp 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone  " 

{  "  Yet  In  retrospection  finds  relief 

And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  grief.'*— Private  volume. 
|  Prom  thin  place  to  the  end,  the  copy  of  the  poem,  as  ptHted  to  (M 
Hours  of  Idleness,  differs  entirely  from  that  in  the  private  volume    *U4 
"""i*""  and  concludes  thus : — 

"  When,  yet  a  novice  in  Jie  mimic  art, 
I  feign 'd  the  transports  of  4  vengeful  heart ; 
When  as  the  Royal  Slave  1  trod  the  stage, 
To  vent  in  Zangn  more  than  mortal  rage ; 
The  praise  ol  Probus  made  me  feel  more  prow* 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  list'ning  crowd. 

"  Ah  I  vain  endeavor  in  thin  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complaio. 
What  can  avail  the  fmitk.-  loss  of  time, 
To  measure  sorrow  in  a  jingling  rhyme  I 
No  sfttial  solace  from  a  friend  is  ii'-ar, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
1  seek  not  joy  In  woman's  sparkling  eye : 
The  smiles  of  beauty  c-umut  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu  I  thou  world  t  thy  pleasure's  still  s,  dreaa, 
Thy  virtue^but  a  visionary  theme  j 
The  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll, 
Til!  grinning  death  assigns  the  distant  goal. 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abod«, 
To  meet  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  God ; 
MixM  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  tliyssg. 
A  morjTier  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along  I 
A  wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thing, 
Cool  bv  reflection's  dtefxorrucau*  stfar« 
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The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own. 

Oh  !  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give  : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  thema  must  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

His  honor'd  name  requires  no  vain  display  : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A.  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida.  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 

Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 

How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain, 

What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain, 

Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 

This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 

And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 

To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 

While,  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 

I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 

Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 

And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

IDA  !  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear  ;— 
That  tear  perhaps  the  fondest  which  will  flow 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few  who  glide  along, 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 
Whose   friends,   like   autumn    leaves    by    tempest 

whirl'd, 

Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 
Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth, 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bestow 
80  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  wo  ? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son, 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys,) 
Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view 
&8  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you. 


But  not  that  mental  sting  which  stab*  within, 
The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'il  sin  ; 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Extended  on  a  rack '»  untiring  stn'tch  : 
Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rke. 
For  me,  whate'er  my  folly  or  my  (bar, 
One  cheerful  comfort  still  is  cherish'd  here: 
No  itread  internal  haunts  my  houn  of  rest, 
No  dreams  of  injured  innocence  infest : 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft, 
Conscience,  my  last  hut  welcome  guest  is  left. 
81smrt»r's  isnpoison'd  breath  may  Wast  my  name 
Envy  delights  tn  blight  the  huds  of  fame : 
Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood, 
Ana  Breeze  aflection's  warm  impassion'd  flnod  ; 
Presaging  horror  darken  every  sense  ;— 
Fven  hen-  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 
My  bosom  feels  no  '  worm  which  ne'er  can  die 
Not  crimes  1  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  rile, 
My  heart  la  hitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smfls 
No  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  is  glad  j 
Hope  yields  to  angoish,  and  my  sonl  is  sad  : 
IrVom  fond  regret  no  future  Joy  can  «a»e ; 

lumbers  only  in  the  grave." 


Ah,  no  !  amid  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  checker'd  leaf, 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw  j 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  morn, 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  truth, 

And  Love,*  without  his  pinion  smiled  on  youth. 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM.t 

WRITTEN  BY  MONTGOMERY,  AUTHOR  OP  "TJSM 
WANDERER  IN  SWITZERLAND,"  &C.,  &C.,  EN- 
TITLED "THE  COMMON  LOT." 

MONTGOMERY  !  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave : 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

"  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth," 

The  hero  J  rolls  the  tide  of  war  ; 

*Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 

Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  wo, 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all ; 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  will  arise,  though  empires  fall. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives: 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 
And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing  ; 

Whilst  honor's  laurels  ne'er  decay, 
But  bloom  in  fresh  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb  ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foet 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 


•  "  L'AmitM  e«  1'Amour  sans  ailes  "  Is  a  French  proverb. 

t  Only  printed  in  the  private  volume. 

J  No  particular  hero  is  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of  Bavaid,  Nomoon, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  feme  of  Mufc 
Borough,  Frederick  the  Great,  C»unt  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  *e.,  in 
familiar  to  every  historical  reader,  but  the  exact  place  of  their  birtfc  h  know* 
•"  a  "err  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 
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Fhe  mouiaering  marble  lasts  its  day, 
Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane ; 

To  '.-  in's  ruthless  fangs  a  prey, 

T\3  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd, 
7rom  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard  ? 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy 'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

..hen  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave  ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BECHER.» 

DEAR  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind: 
t  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise  ; 

Bat  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind  ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth  ; 

When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire, 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The,  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd, 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess  ; 

At  length  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd, 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress, 

Oh  !  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  prosperity's  praise. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  wo  would  I  brave  ! 

Their  lives  did  -not  end  when  they   yielded   their 

breath, 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  ? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools 


I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  lore  ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe  ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove; 

I    have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  de- 
ceive. 

I'o  me  what  is1  wealth  ?  it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown. 

To  me  what  is  title  ?  —  the  phantom  of  power  ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ?  —  I  seek  but  renown. 

Ueceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul, 
I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth  ; 

Hien  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ? 
Why  wast  3  upor.  folly  the  days  of  my  yo'-it1!  ? 


THE   DEATH   OP   CALMAR   AND   ORLA.» 

AN    IMITATION   OF   MACPHERSON'S   OSSIAN.f 

DEAR  are  the  days  of  youth !  Age  dwells  on 
heir  remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In 
he  twilight,  he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn, 
le  lifts  his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  "  Not  thus 
eebly  did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers ! " 
Dast  is  the  race  of  heroes  !  but  their  fame  rises  en 
the  harp ;  their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
they  hear  the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm, 
and  rejoice  in  their  hall  of  clouds  !  Such  is  Calmar. 
The  gray  stone  marks  his  narrow  house  He  looki 
down  from  eddying  tempests  ;  he  rolls  his  form  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  moun- 

in. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief ;  a  beam  of  war  to  Fin- 
i;al.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood  ! 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear ;  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar :  soft  was  the  flow  oi 
his  yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of 
the  night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul:  hia 
thoughts  were  given  to  friendship ;  to  dark-haired 
Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes  !  Equal  were  their  swords 
n  battle ;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla :  gentle 
alone  to  Calraar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cavp 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran    bounded   o'er    the  blue 

waves.     Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.     Fingal 

roused  his  chiefs  to  combat.     Their  ships  cover  the 

ocean !    Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They 

ome  to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies. 
But  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley. 
The  sons  of  Lochlin  slept ;  their  dreams  were  of 
blood.  They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal 
flies.  Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was 
the  post  of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Theii 
spears  were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs  ; 
they  stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst. 
Gray  were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the 
king.  Age  withered  not  his  powers.  "Sons  of 
Morven,"  said  the  hero,  "  to-morrow  we  meet  the 
foe :  but  where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He 
rests  in  the  haUs  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  oui 
coming.  Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the 
hero,  and  call  the  chief  to  arms  ?  The  patA  is  by 
the  swords  of  foes,  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They 
are  thunderbolts  of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs  !  Who 
will  arise  ?" 

"Son  «f  Trenmor!  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  d«jk- 
haired  Orla,  "  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me  ?  1  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  .ittle  is  the 
danger.  The  sons  of  Lcchlin  dream.  I  will  seek 
car-borne  Cuthul.in.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song  of 
bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar." — "  And 
shalt  thou  fall  alone  ?"  said  fair-haired  Calmar 
' '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithona ! 
not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee  die 
and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla !  ours  has  been 
the  chas ;  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of  shells . 
our«  be  the  path  of  danger  :  ours  has  been  the  cave 
cf  Dithona;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the 


ound  in  the  orivate  roluroe 


•  Firat  published  In  Houri 

*  U  may  be  necrwary  to  observe,  thnt  the  story,  though  considerab 

in  ine  catastrophe,  i>  taken  from  "  Nisua  and  Kuryalui,"  of  wVch  nplnde  I 
tranftl&Uou  is  already  given  in  the  profit  volume. 
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banks  of  Lubar."  "  Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona  ;  "why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  dark- 
ened in  the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My 
father  dwells  in  his  hall  of  air  :  he  will  rejoice  in  his 
boy ;  but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for 
her  son  in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the 
hunter  on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of 
Calmar.  Let  him  not  say,  '  Calmar  has  fallen  by 
the  steel  of  Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the 
chief  of  the  dark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the 
azure  eye  of  Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  curse 
Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar  ?  Live,  Calmar ! 
Ifive  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss  :  live  to  revenge  me 
in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards 
»bD7e  my  grave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to 
Orla  from  the  voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall 
smile  on  the  notes  of  praise."  "  Orla,"  said  the  son 
of  Mora,  "  could  I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my 
friend  ?  Could  I  give  his  fame  to  the  winds  ?  No, 
ray  heart  would  speak  in  sighs.  Faint  and  broken 
are  the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla !  our  souls  shall 
hear  the  song  together.  One  cloud  shall  be  ours  on 
high.  The  bards  will  mingle  the  names  of  Orla  and 
Oalmar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps 
\re  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night.  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tura.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests 
on  his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed:  they 
frown  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed ; 
but'the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glist- 
ens through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on 
high.  "  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of 
Oithona?"  said  fair-haired  Calmar.  "We  are  in  the 
midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  ?"  "  It  is  a 
time  for  vengeance,"  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow. 
"Mathon  of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear  ? 
Its  point  is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The 
olood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I 
slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No  !  he  shall  feel  his 
wound  :  my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of 
slumber.  Rise !  Mathon  !  rise  !  the  son  of  Conna 
calls;  thy  life  is  his;  rise  to  combat."  Mathon 
starts  from  sleep  ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No  :  the 
gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "Fly!  Cal- 
mar !  fly !  "  said  dark-haired  Orla.  "  Mathon  is 
mine.  I  shall  die  in  joy.  But  Lochlin  crowds 
around.  Fly  through  the  shade  of  night."  Orla 
turns.  The  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleft ;  his  shield  falls 
from  his  arm  :  he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls 
by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him 
fall :  his  wrath  rises  :  his  weapon  glitters  on  the 
head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye.  His 
brain  gushes  through  the  wound,  aud  foams  on  the 
spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on 
two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so  pour  the  men  of 
Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking  the  surge  in 
toam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the  north,  so  rise 
the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered  crests  of  Loch- 
lin. The  din  <  f  arms  came  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  He 
strikes  his  shield  ;  his  sons  throng  around  ;  the  peo- 
ple pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  his  spear. 
i."he  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind.  Dread- 
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ful  is  the  clang  of  death !  many  are  the  widows  o? 
Lochlin.  Morven  prevails  in  his  strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills  ;  no  living  foe  is  seen, 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks  ;  yet  they  do  not 
awake.  The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  "  'Tis  Cal- 
mar :  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  oiie 
stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in 
Calmar's ;  but  Calmar  lives !  he  lives,  though  low 
"Rise,"  said  the  king,  "rise,  son  of  Mora:  'tis 
mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet 
bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven with  Orla,"  said  the  hero.  "  What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  would  share  the  spoils  ot 
battle  with  Calmar  ?  Orla  is  at  rest !  Rough  was 
thy  soul,  Orla !  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn. 
It  glared  on  others  in  lightning ;  to  me  a  silver 
beam  of  night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  ; 
let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  frorr 
blood  :  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  with  my 
friend.  Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark  !"' 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the 
blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven. 
The  bards  raised  the  sons;. 

"  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  Wl  ose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempe-.ts  ? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  'Tis  Orla,  the  biown 
chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla  !  thy  feme  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar  !  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar !  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  tears  of  thf 
storm."* 


TO  E.  N.  L.  ESQ.f 

"  Nil  ego  contulerim  Jucundo  «anui  amico."  — Hot.  K- 

DEAR  L ,  in  this  sequester'd  scene, 

While  all  around  in  sliimber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 
Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amid  the  gathering  storm, 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempest  cease. 


•  1  fear  Icing's  late  edition  ha«  completely  overthrown  every  hope  hat 
Macpherson's  Ossian  might  prove  the  translation  of  a  scries  of  poem  com- 
plete in  themselves  J  but,  while  the  imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the 
work  remain*  undisputed,  though  not  without  faults— nerticularly,  In  some 
parts,  tnrgid  and  bomlxistic  diction.  The  present  humble  imital'on  *J  'M 
pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  original  as  :\n  :iU*mpt,  howevar  'nfc»s» 
which  evinces  an  attachment  U;  '.heir  favorite  au»>»r. 

t  First  published  in  Hours  of  Idleo*- 
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Ah  .  IhougL  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace, 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore, 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before, 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion  ; 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
B-it  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  Spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 
Where  snvling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  mth  early  "rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  Misfortune's  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone  ; 
Oh  !  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  wo. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which,  remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild, 
Aud  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same  : 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn, 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence  !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue  ! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er ; 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sifllen  roar  enclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 
Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas  !  are  flown ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary's  given  to  another  ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  rolled  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall ; 
In  truth,  dear  L ,  'twas  time  to  flee ; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
And  every  lady's  eye's  a  sun, 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer ' 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
fit 


And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night , 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers, 
With  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  L ,  'tis  midnight's  nrrtfl, 

And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er, 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light.. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat  j 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We'll  mingle  with  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  awaj  . 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  mum 


TO .» 

OH  !   had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine. 

As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token, 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 

For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destioy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any  , 

But  what  is  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas  !  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 

"Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee .' 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory,  yield  their  aid, 
But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 


MlM  Cliaworth.    Pint  published  in  the  fint  edition  of  Houn  of  IJJrneM 
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Yet  all  this  giddy  •qraste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures  ; 
These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears,  [ures ; 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's  meas- 

It  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd : 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  Passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  cnce  this  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee, 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit, 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys  ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor ; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


STANZAS.* 

I  'WOULD  1  were  a  careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  -blue  wave  ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxonf  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul, 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune  !  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound, 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar  ; 
I  ask  but  this  —  again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  rue  : 
Ah  !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss  : 
Truth  !  —  wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this  ? 


d  —  but  those  I  loved  are  gone  ; 

Had  friends  —  my  early  friends  are  fled: 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  its  lormer  hopes  are  dead  ? 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill  ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart  —  the  heart  is  lonely  still. 

How  dull  !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 


Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  fo**. 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman  !  lovely  woman,  thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall. 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  wo, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
Mybreast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest.* 


LINES  f 

WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM   IN  THE  CHURCHTAtta 
OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1807. 

SPOT  of  my  youth!  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who.  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before : 
Oh!  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still, 
Thou  drooping  Elm '  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But,  ah !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine. 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast, 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past, 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  farewell !  * 
When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd  breast, 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  ner  power, 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell : 
With  this  fond  dream  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  die— 
And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arcse, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose  ; 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play 'd , 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here; 
Deplored  by  those,  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 


FM  published  in  the  tecond  edition  of  Houn  of  Idlenew. 

BuMiuif*,  or  Saxon,  a  Garlic  word    sig  r.Mny  either  Lowland  or 


•  P»aim  Ir.'ver.  8.—"  And  I  said,  Oh  I  that  I  had  wings  like  »  ckw»j  fe» 
then  would  1  fly  away,  an>!  be  at  rest."  ThU  Terse  also  constiuia*  a  P«* 
of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our  language. 

t  First  published  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Houn  ot  idlenn*. 


CRITIQUE, 


EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  FOR  JANUARY    1308 


Hours  of  Idleness;  a  Series  of  Poems,  original  and 
translated.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a 
Minor.  8vo.  pp.  200.— Newark,  1807. 

THE  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity 
of  verse  with  so  few  deviations  in  either  direction 
from  that  exact  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread 
over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below 
the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water. 
As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author 
is  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading  minority.  We 
have  it  in  the  titlepage,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the 
volume ;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favorite  part  of 
his  style.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  pre- 
face ;  and  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general 
statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates,  substan- 
tiating the  age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now, 
the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the 
defendant ;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplement- 
ary ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity 
of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception  would  be 
taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the  contents  of 
this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority; 
but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the 
article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for 
the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods 
be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on 
the  point,  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us 
about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our 
wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly 
means  to  say,  "  See  how  a  minor  can  write  !  This 
poem  was  actually  composed  by  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  siytee^! " — But; 
alas  !  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
and  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing,  with 
any  degree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were 
written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving  school  to  his 
leaving  college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to 
te  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences ;  that  it 
happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are 
educated  in  England ;  and  that  the  tenth  man 
writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather 
forward  in  ord?r  to  waive  it.  He  certainly, 


however,  does  allude  frequently  to  his  fam  y  *n.J 
ancestors — sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes ; 
and  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank, 
he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson'i 
saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author, 
his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In 
truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  induces  ua 
to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review, 
beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  foith 
with  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which 
are  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  are 
great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to 
assure  him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final 
syllable,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  presence  ol 
a  certain  number  of  feet, — nay,  although  (which 
does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan 
regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accuratelj 
upon  the  fingers, — is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry. 
We  would  entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem  in  the 
present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  as  least  one 
thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  different  from  the 
ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed 
We  put  it  to  his  candor,  whether  there  is  any  thing 
so  deserving  the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the 
following,  written  in  1306;  and  whether,  if  a  yo  ith 
of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  uninteresting  to 
his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it 

"  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descei  Vnt,  departing 

From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bills  yci  adieu  I 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imjartin^f 

New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

"  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret : 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation  ; 

The  fame  of  his  father's  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

"  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ; 
Like  you  will  he  lire,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  yo«r  own. 

Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing 
better  than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  *t 
the  noble  minor's  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting 
what  the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  foi 
comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see 
at  his  writing-master's)  are  odious. — Gray's  Ode  on 
Eton  College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten 
hobbling  stanzas  "  On  a  distant  View  of  the  "V'illaflr* 
and  School  of  Harrow." 
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"  W  here  fancy  yet  Joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 

Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fatting  remembrance, 
Which  read  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
'  On  a  Tear,"  might  have  warned  the  noble  author 
off  those  premises,  and  spared  us  a  whole  dozen 
such  stanzas  as  the  following : 

"  Mild  Charity's  glow, 

To  us  mortal!  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt 

Where  this  rirtue  is  felt, 
And  its  dew  is  dillused  in  a  Tear. 

"  The  man  doo.n'd  to  sail 

With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave, 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  cf  instances  in  which  former  poets  had 
(ailed.  Thus,  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was 
made  for  translating,  during  his  nonage,  "  Adrian's 
Address  to  his  Soul,"  when  Pope  succeeded  so 
indifferently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  readers,  how- 
r*er,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

"  Ah  I  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  I 

To  what  unknown  region  borne ; 
Will  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  f 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 
But  pallid,  chwrless,  ar.d  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  transla- 
tions and  imitations  are  great  favorites  with  Lord 
Byron.  We  have  them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon 
to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing  them  as  school  exercises, 
they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print  them  after  they 
nave  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn?  And 
why  call  the  thing  in  p.  79*  a  translation,  where 
two  words  (StX&j  leytiv)  of  the  original  are  expanded 
into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81, t  where 
fiKTovvKTtatf  TroS'  ipntj  is  rendered  by  means  of  six 
hobbling  verses  ?  As  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are 
not  very  good  judges,  being,  in  truth,  so  moderately 
skilled  in  that  species  of  composition,  that  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of 
the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express 
our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then, 
the  following  beginning  of  a  "Song  of  Bards"  is 
by  his  his  lordship,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far 
as  we  can  comprehend  it.  "  What  form  rises  on 
the  roar  of  clouds,  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the 
red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls  on  the 
thunder;  'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Oithona. 
He  was,"  &c.  After  detaining  this  "brown  chief" 
gome  time,  the  bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their 
advice  to  "raise  his  fair  locks;"  then  to '"spread 
them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow;  "  and  "  to  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind  of 
thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can 
go  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor,  that  they 
look  very  like  Macpherson ;  and  we  are  positive 
they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists: 
kut  they  should  "use  it  as  not  abusing  it;"  and 
particularly  one  who  piques  himself  (though  indeed 
it  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  of  being  "  an  infant 


bard," — ("The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth  } 
— should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  tc 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a 
poem  above  cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byroiis, 
we  have  another  of  eleven  pages,  on  the  self-sam* 
subject,  introduced  with  an  apology,  "he  certainlj 
had  no  intention  of  inserting  it,"  but  really  "  the 
particular  request  of  some  friends,"  &c.  &c.  It 
concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself,  "the  last 
and  youngest  of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good 
deal  also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  op 
Lachin  y  Gair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of 
his  youth,  and  might  have  learned  that  pibroch  i? 
not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  o/  his 
•volume  to  immortalize  his  employments  at  school 
and  at  college,  we  cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  with- 
out presenting  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  these 
ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode  with  a  Greek  motto, 
called  Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificent 
stanzas : 

"  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prize* 

Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  risei. 

"  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meil, 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle! 

"  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 

From  authors  of  historic  use, 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

"  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  Uie  imprudent." 

"We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  th« 
college  psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  foLcwing 
Attic  stanzas : 

"  Oar  choir  would  hardly  be  excused 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginuers  j 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

"  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  liis  psalms  had  ne'er  descended  : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em  I " 

But  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the 
poems  of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take 
them  as  we  find  them,  and  be  content ;  for  they  are 
the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He  is,  at 
best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves  of 
Parnassus ;  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough- 
bred poets  ;  and  "  though  he  once  roved  a  earclesa 
mountaineer  in  th«  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he 
has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover, 
he  expects  no  profit  from  his  publication ;  and, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  "it  is  highly  improba- 
ble, from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,"  that 
he  should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author. 
Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful. 
What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  We 
are  well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this 
lord's  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but 
"  has  the  sway  "  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we 
say,  let  us  be  thankful;  and,  with  honest  Sancho, 
bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth 


ENGLISH   BARDS 


AND 


SCOTCH   REVIEWERS;* 

A  SATIRE. 


'  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew  I 
Than  oue  of  there  same  metre  ballad-mongers." 

SHAKSPK.ARE. 

"  Such  shameless  bards  we  hare ;  and  yet  'tit  true, 
There  are  ai  mad,  abandon 'd  critics  too." 

POPE. 


A  FIFTH  edition  of  the  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Re'tiewers,"  in  which  Lord  Byron  intro- 
duced several  alterations  and  corrections,  was  pre- 
pared in  1812,  but  was,  at  his  desire,  destroyed  on 
the  eve  of  publication.  One  copy  of  this  edition 
alone  escaped,  from  which  the  satire  has  been  printed 
in  the  present  volume.  The  Author  re-perused  the 
poem  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in  1816,  after 
his  final  departure  from  England.  He  at  that  time 
also  corrected  the  text  in  several  places,  and  added 
a  few  notes  and  observations  in  the  margin,  which 
the  reader,  will  find  inserted.  On  the  blank  leaf 
preceding  the  title-page  of  the  copy  from  which  he 
read,  Lord  Byron  has  written — "The  binding  of 
this  volume  is  considerably  too  valuable  for  the 
contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its 
being  the  property  of  another  prevents  me  from 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger 
and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the  flames." 


PREFACE.f 

ALL  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  "  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humor 
by 'quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
I  should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I 


•  ID  the  orynal  manu»cripl,  the  title  wai  "  THE  BRITISH  BARD6 
fc  SATIRE." 

t  Thii  preface  wn*  written  for  the  second  edition,  and  printed  with  it. 
fte  nocie  author  hi  1  left  this  country  prerious  to  the  publication  of  that  t-di- 
ko,  and  »  not  yet  returned.— Note  to  the  fourth  edition,  1811. 

By  1*.  uU  gene  v?a'n.    1816.-  MS.  note  &v  Lord  Byron. 


am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied 
ers,  with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say  thai  1 
have  attacked  none  personally  who  did  not  com- 
mence on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  ar« 
public  property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authors 
I  have  endeavored 'to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 
as  I  have  done  by  them:  I  dare  say  they  will 
succeed  better  in  condemning  my  scribblings  than 
in  mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to 
prove  that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
others  write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than 
I  expected,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  edition  to 
make  some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the'first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Brwles'g 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  Tsquest 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  has  now  in  the 
press  a  volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition 
they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in 
their  stead;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that 
which  I  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other 
person  in  the  same  manner,  a  determination  net  to 
publish  with  my  name  any  production  whijh  was 
not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own  compos'tion. 

With  *  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  public  at  large ;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  pro**- 
iytes,  by  whom  his  abilities  are  overrated,  his  'aultt 


•  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  begin  beta, 
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overlooked,  and  hia  metrical  canons  received  without 
BCruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  unques- 
tionable possession  of  considerable  genius  by  several 
of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their  mental 
prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility  may  be 
pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ;  per- 
verted powers  demand  the  most  decided  reprehension. 
No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author  that  some 
kn^tvn  and  able  writer  had  undertaken  their  expos- 
are  ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself  to  Massin- 
gf  r,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  physician,  a 
country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
aity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  provided 
there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the  mal- 
ady. A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  recover  the 
numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present  preva- 
lent and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers — it  would  indeed  require  an 
Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra;  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  merely  "bruising  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in 
the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 


STILL*  must  I  htar  ? — shail  hoarse  Fitzgeraldf  bawlj 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  t 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I  '11  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  !  nature's  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits  !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's§  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spurn'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day  ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream|| 


*  'I  lie  first  ninety-six  lineiwere  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  :  the  original 
ope.»; J  with — 

Time  wi>«,  ere  yet  in  thcie  degenerate  days, 
Ignoble  themes,  ftc.— Line  97. 

f  KVITK  Fitzgtrald. — Right  enough ;  but  why  n^'ke  such  a  ntionte- 
tonk  I —MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron. 

J  IMITATION. 

"  Bemper  c;gx)  auditor  lantuin  !  nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexalus  toties  ra  .ici  Theseide  Codri  ?  " 

Juvenal,  Satire  I. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the  "  Small  Beer  Poet," 
inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the  "  Literary  Fund  :  "  not  content 
rith  writing,  he  spouts  in  person,  after  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reason- 
ble  quantity  of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation. 
§  C'id  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Oon  Quixote.  Oh  I  that  our  voluminous  gt»tr>  would  follow  the  example 
»f  CU1  Haitict  Bnnfiii  »<•!!. 

H  No  ecattrn  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream. — This  must  have  been  writ. 
Bu  ui  U»    spirit  cf  prophecy  i—MS.  note  by  Lot  I  Hvran. 


Inspires— our  path  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain 
Smooth  be  the  .verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  witn  bells  of  every  clime  ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail^ 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 

To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 

The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 

A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 

Still  tiiere  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 

And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  tho  race : 

Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame 

The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 

Speed,  Pegasus  ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 

Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

1  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 

I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 

A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame; 

I  printed — older  children  do  the  same. 

'Tis  pleasant,  sure, .to  see  one's  name  in  print; 

A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 

Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 

Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 

This  Lambe  must  own,*  since  his  patrician  name 

Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame. 

No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write, J 

Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight 

Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 

The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 

Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 

Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  lote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill  'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet: 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit  J 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caresp'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no—  as  »<TJ 

Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June ; 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff ; 

Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 

You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  a.p  r  jre, 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  mi.°l'  J 

By  Jeffrey's  heart  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  ae»,d.$ 


•  TTtis  Lambe  mutt  own. — He's  a  rery  good  fellow .  a  »d  except  his  mocha 
and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my  n'.md. — MS.  noff  o/  Lord  Byron, 

t  This  ingenuous  youth  u  mentioned  more  partic- Jarly,  with  his  prooM» 
tlons,  in  another  place. 

t  In  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

§  By  Jtjfrcy't  heart  or  Lambe'e  Basotian  hetut  — This  was  not  Hist. 
Neither  the  bean  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  «  •*.  what  they  u« 
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To  these  young  tyrants,*  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  those,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law — 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare  ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
"Tis  douutful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun  ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

fThen  should  you  t.sk  ms,  why  I  venture  o'er 
Th»  path  which  Pope  and  Giftbrd  trod  before; 
If  r.ot  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on  ;  my  rhysie  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
But  hold !  J  exclaims  a  friend, — here's  some  neglect ; 
This — that — and  't  other  line  seem  incorrect. 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 
And  careless  Dryden — ay — but  Pye  has  not, — 
Indeed ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  ! — but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side  ; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
A  polish'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Congreve's  scenes  could   cheer,  or  Otway's 

melt — 

For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
•But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Vet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now : 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 
While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
JThus  saith  the  preacher:  ||  "Nought  beneath  the 

sun; 

Is  new,"  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run: 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 


In  turns  appear,  to  make  tb.2  vulgar  stare, 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts-  -and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  pcetry  arise, 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize: 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  £he  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stoll  * 

Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribblirg  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equil  race , 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode : 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  oil  the  road  : 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along  ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 
To  strange  mysterious  dullness  still  the  friend, 
.Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
!  Thus  Lays  of  Minstrelsf — may  they  be  the  last  !— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights  ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer's  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
While  high-bcm  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  carvnot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shieid  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  "the  great  and  base. 


*ne  re,-— »eiiu-d.     «<  the  time  this  was  written  (1808)  I  was  personally  unac- 
liialiued  w  -h  eie*>      1816.— MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron. 

Meiers.  JrfVey  a.«i  Lambe  are  the  alpha  aud  omega,  the  first  and  the  last 
tf  the  Edinburg  •  Reir.ew  ;  the  others  are  mentioned  hereafter. 
•  "  Stulta  e«t  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

uccurris  peritura  parcem  chartas." 

Juvenal,  Satire  1. 
t  IMITATION 

"  Cur  tan«n  hoc  libeat  ootius  decurrere  canipo 
Per  quern  nmgnus  equos  Aurun&e  flexit  alumnus 
Si  vacat,  et  placida  latfonein  adinittitu  edam." 

Juvenal,  Satire  I. 

tiut  hold  I  exclaimt  a  friend,  &c. — The  following  six  lines  were  inserted 
IU  the  fifth  edition. 

{  Tliut  laith  the  preacher,  &c  -The  following  fourteen  lines  were  inserted 
n  the  second  edition. 
|  Eeclesiutes,  chap.  i. 


Stott,  better  known  in  the  "  Morning  Post "  by  the  name  of  Hut* 
This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound  explorer  of  the  bathos, 
remember,  when  the  reigning  family  left  Portugal,  a  special  ode  of  Mattel 
Stott 's,  beginning  thus : 

(Stolt  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia.) 
"  Princely  offspring  of  Bragaiiza, 

Erin  frwts  thee  with  a  stanza,"  &c.  &c. 
Also  a  sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  aud  a  most  thundering  ode, 
commencing  as  follows : 

"  Oil  I  for  a  Lay  !  loud  a»  the  surge 

That  lathes  Lapland's  sounding  shore." 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  nothing*  to 
this. 

t  See  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  pairim.  Never  was  lav  p!»n  •*• 
incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of  this  production.  The  entrance 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning  prologuizing  to  Bayi-s's  tragedy  unfortuum».y 
takes  away  the  merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Ke»sieia»  tha 
Spirits  of  Flood  and  Pell  in  the  first  canto.  Then  we  have  the  arai»!-  » 
William  of  Deloraine,  "  a  atark  moss-trooper,"  videlicet,  a  happy  cm>poi;;  J 
of  poacher,  sheep-itealer,  and  highwayman.  The  pn.prifty  ul  u  b  magica, 
lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled  by  hU  candid  ack..cviedg. 
ni  of  his  independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  une  his 
own  elegant  phrase,  "  'twas  his  neck-verse  at  hairtaee,"  i.  e.  the  gallows. 

The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and  the  marvellous  pedestrian  page,  who 
travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's  horse,  without  the  aid  ot  sc-ven-leaguec 
boots,  are  the  chef  dt  aeuvret  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we 
have  the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  an  the  ear,  bestowed  an  the 
page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger  into  the  caatle,  under  th» 

iry  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Marmiou,  the  hero  of  t]  e  laitel 
romance,  is  exactly  what  William  of  Deloraine  would  have  been  had  h« 
been  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Merars 
Constable,  Murray,  autl  Miller,  vorshipful  booksellers,  in  consideration  01 
the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  nrney  and  tn:.y,  considering  the  intpiraJon,  it  it  • 
very  creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  lei  him  do  bk 
best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disgrace  his  genius,  whicb  a  undoubted' 
great,  by  a  repetition  of  black-letter  ballad  Imitations. 
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And  think'st  thou,  Scott !  by  vain  conceit  perchance, 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !   when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  f  heir  former  laurels  fade. . 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame : 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain, 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  "good  night  to  Marmion."* 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plandits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name ! 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.f 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them 

birth, 

Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content,. 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 
With  eagle  pinions  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France  ! 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,J 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild  and  vvond'rous  son  ; 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o  erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  orercome, 
For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
\Vell  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race  ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conquerer  of  common  sense  ! 
Now,  last  and  greatest  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico  and  prince  in  Wales  : 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's  and  not  so  true. 


•  "Goal  night  to  Marmion  " — the  pathetic  and  also  prophetic  exclamation 
of  TIenry  Blaunt,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of  honest  Mansion. 

f  An  the  Odyssey  is  BO  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  they 
»iay  almost  be  chss".d  as  one  grand  historical  poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton 
»ud  Tasso,  wr  consider  the  '^Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Gierusalemme  Liberata," 
u  their  standard  efforts,  since  neither  the  "  Jerusalem  Conquered  "  of  the 
Italian,  nor  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  of  the  English  bard,  obtained  a  pro- 
portionate celebrity  to  their  fcrmer  poems,  (Juery  :  Which  of  Mr.  Southey'i 
will  survive  f 

J  Thalaba,  Mr.  Southi'y's  second  poem,  is  written  in  open  defiance  of  pre- 
tedent  and  po,  try.  Mr.  S,.  wished  to  produce  something  novel,  and  succeeded 
1C  a  miracle.  Joan  of  Arc  was  marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of 
boee  poemr  "  which,'  in  the  words  of  Person,  "  will  be  read  when  Homer 
ad  Virjf  J  MY  forgot  jii,  but— noi  tiii  then." 


Oh  !   Southey  !    Southey  !  *  cease  thy  varied  sonfc 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long ; 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare  \ 
A  fourth,  alas  !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spj,te  of  all  the  world  can  say, 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,f 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue : 
"  God  help  thee,"  Southey,  and  thy  readers  too.J 

JNext  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  schoo., 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 

As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  "to  shake  off  toil  and  troubl* 

And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double  ;  "  \ 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 

Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  "  an  idiot  boy  ;" 

A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  tlay ;  1 

So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory, 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  heat, 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,** 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 
He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear' 


,  fr. 


i  the  An* 


•  We  beg  Mr.  Soulhey's  pardon  :  "  Madoc  disdains  1,1  degrading  title  • 
epic."  See  his  prrface.  Why  U  epic  degraded  i  and  by  wl,o;n  ?  Certain]? 
the  late  romaunts  of  Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Ogii* ,'  Hole,  and  gentls 
Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  b  '  as  Mr.  Southey'i 
poem  " disdains  the  appellation,"  allow  us  to  ask— hu  '«  sul/stiuitcd  any 
thing  belter  instead  f  or  must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir  .ichard  Blackmore  to 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  Sis  verse  ? 

t  See  "The  OU  Woman  of  Berkley,"  a  ballad,  by  M  Southey,  wherein  no 
aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beelzebub,  on  a  <f  ,'h-tro'ting  horse. " 

J  The  last  line,  "  God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  pla 
Jacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  dactylics : 

"  God  help-thee,  sil'y  one  I  " 

Poetry  of  t\e  A   • 

§  Against  this  passage  on  Wordsworth  and  Col 
•ritten  "  unjust." 

|  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.—"  The  Tables  Turned." 
11  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  yo* 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble,? 
Up.  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  yoi      i 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 
If  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labors  hard  to  pr 
nuch   the  same;   and  certainly  his  precepts 
formable. 

"  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions,    j 

Made  answer  like  a  tmvdle    .old, 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  ti   ivhoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  col ,,"  &c.  4c. 

Lyrics.  Bnlliult,  p.  !2». 

••  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11,  Songs  of  the  Fixit*,  i.  e.  DevoraJie  falltaj 
p.  42,  we  have  "  Lines  to  a  Young  Lady;  "  and  p.  5V,  "  Liues  to  a  yous* 

t1  He  oroj/«,  tii*  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  *-  iid  —Altered  by  LonJ  Byio* 
in  his  lust  revision  of  tlv  satire.     In  all  former  editions  tius  line  stool*. 
"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wont  Wui  kind." 


,  eM»  p.  IS. 

>  ,e,  Lord  Bj"i»  bw 


«k», 

at  prose  and  vcnei 
ractioe  are  itrua\»  « 
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cHj !   wonder-working  Lewis  !  monk,  or  bard, 

Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 

Lo !  -vreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 

Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  ! 

vV  hether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takest  thy  stand, 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd  thy  kindred  band; 

Or  tracest  chaste  description  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age  : 

All  hail,  M.  P. !  *  from  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train  ; 

At  whose    command    "grim  women"    throng    in 

crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 
With  "  small  gray  men,"  "  wild  yagers,"  and  what- 
not, 

To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 
Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease  ; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 

Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd, 

Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst    listening  dames   are 

hush'd  ? 

"f  is  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns  : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bi.'s  thee  "mend  thy  line,t  and  sin  no  more." 

Fo.-  taee,  translator  of  the  tinse1.  song, 

To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 

Hibernian  Strangford  !   with  thine  eyes  of  blue,J 

And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 

\V&ose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 

And  o'er  harmonious  fustianj  half  expires, 

Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 

Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

Think'st  thou  to  g'ain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 

By  dressing  Camoens||  in  a  suit  of  lace ! 

Mend,  Strangford !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste  ; 

Be  waim,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  but  chaste: 

Cease  to  deceive  ;  thy  pilfer 'd  harp  restore, 

N«jr  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

^1 15sho  .i ! — ye  tarts  !  one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Hayley'%  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next ; 


•  "  r"»»  ereiy  one  knows  little  Matfs  an  M.  P." — See  a  poem  to  Mr. 
Oe«T»    .-.  The  Statesman,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Jekyll. 
t  lu  ttte  criminal  manuscript,  "  Mend  thy  life." 

}  The  reader,  who  may  wish  tor  an  explanation  of  this,  may  refer  to 
'  Bjanf^brd'i  C«,moen»,"  page  127,  note  to  page  56,  or  to  the  last  page  of 
IK  r;;:-ii..;^  i  Review  of  Strangford's  Camoeiis. 
$  Fuftian;  in  the  first  edition,  nomenit, 

|  It  u  also  to  be  remarked,  that  tlie  things  given  to  the  public  as  poems  of 
£amocns  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Portugese,  than  In  the 
tor.gs  of  Solomon. 

T  "  Behold  1—ys  tarts  I  one  moment  spare  his  text— 

HayVey's  lur.  work,  and  jrorst — until  his  next; 
V*  hether  he  spins  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damns  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise." 

V>  emended  by  L  >rd  Byron  in  the  fifth  edition  of  thia  satire.  The  line* 
»«r«  >rjgiiia!ly  printed : 

"  In  many  marble-cover'd  volumes  view 
Haylev,  in  vain  attempting  something  new  ; 
Whether  he  spins  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawl,  a>  Wood  and  Barclay  walk,  'gainst  tir*,   ' 
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Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 

Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 

For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 

Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shin* 

At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumph'd  over  mine. 

Of  "  Music's  Triumphs,"  all  who  read  may  swear 

That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there.* 

Moravians,  rise  !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — lo  !  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,f 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psahns.J 

Hail,  Sympathy  !   thy  soft  idea  brings 

A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things,      [years. { 

And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  ol 

The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 

And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles ! 

Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 

||  Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief. 

The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 

Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 

What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells.^ 

Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 

In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend ; 

Ah  !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap, 

If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap  ! 

Delightful  Bowles  !  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 

All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best : 

'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 

To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears. 

Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years : 

But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  pow<>ro  are  vain , 

She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain. 

Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 

The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine  , 

"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"** 

Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again 


Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are  "  Triumph*  a 
Temper,"  and  "  Triumphs  of  Music."  He  has  also  written  much  corned; 
in  rhyme,  epistles,  4c.,  &c.  As  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  note*  and 
biography,  let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s  con- 
sideration, viz.  "  to  enliven  his  poetry  into  prose,"  wVich  may  be  easily  don* 
by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 

t  "  Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  Sv    Uike." 

In  the  first  edition, 

"  Breaks  into  mawkish  lines  eich  hol>  b»ok." 

J  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volurres  of  cant,  under  the  nams    > 
Sabbath  Walks,"  and  "  Biblical  Pictures." 

§  Still,  whimpering  through  threeicore  of  yean.— Th-JS  tltered  In  !h* 
fifth  edition.  The  original  reading  was, 

"  Dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears." 

H  Whether  thou  ring'tt,  &c.— This  couplut,  in  all  the  edition*  before  lot 
fifth,  was  printed, 

"  Whether  in  sighing  winds  ihou  seek'st  relief, 

Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf." 

See  Bowles's  Sonnets,  4c. — "  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  «nd  "  Bbunat  on 
hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

••  "  Awake  a  louder,"  Ac.,  ic.,  is  the  fipt  line  In  Bowles's  "  Spirit  4 
Discovery ;  "  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf  epic.  Among  other  exquitiu 
lines  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  list'ning  silence,  never  yet 
Here  heard  ;  they  trembled  even  an  if  the  power,"  ftc.,  Ac. 
That  i»,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss,  very  much  astonished,  M 
ell  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon. 

[Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me  ;  but  not  Intentionally.  It  was  not 
the  "  woods,"  but  the  people  in  them  who  tremb'wl — why,  Heaven  oiuj 
knows — unless  they  were  overheard  making  tbe  prodigious 
note  by  Lord  Byron.  1818J 
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Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood 

Bince  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 

By  more  or  less,  are  svsng  in  every  book, 

From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 

Nor  this  alone  ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road, 

The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;* 

And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  miss  !— 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 

Bowles  !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  !  at  least  they  sell.f 

But  if  some  Lew-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 

If  Pope  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 

Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 

Do  thou  essay  ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  !  but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ;  J 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 

Affect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 

And  do  for  hate  what  Mallet  $  did  for  hire. 

Oh !  had'st  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  ;  || 

Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ; 

A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 

If  And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.** 

ft  Another  epic !  Who  inflicts  again 

More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 


•  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  "  Robert  a  Muchin  "  and 
"Ante  d' Ariel,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who  performed  the  kiss  above 
vectoned,  that  startled  the  woods  of  Madeira. 
r  "  SCck  to  thy  sonnets,  man  I— at  least  they  sell  I 

Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 
For  modern  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise  : 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  bit  by  bit, 
Pare  oft'  the  merits  of  liis  worth  and  wit  j 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic'»  knile, 
And  when  a  con. mem  fails,  prefix  a  life  j 
Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 
Review  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own  ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape,    • 
And  print,  if  luckily  deformed,  his  shape : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  law, 
Cleave  to  their  present  wiU,  and  quit  their  past  j 
Sards  once  revered  no  more  with  favor  view, 
But  give  the  modern  sonneteers  their  due  : 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cope, 
Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pope." 
m  the  first  edition,  the  observations  on  Bowles  ended  with  these  lines, 
•hkh  were  written  by  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron,'   and  omitted  when  the  satire 
t/ta  published  with  the  author's  name.    The  following  fifty-five  verses,  con- 
taining the  conclusion  of  the  passage  on  Bowles,  sjid  the  notices  of  Cottle  and 
Maurice,  were  then  printed  for  the  first  time. 

J  Curll  U  one  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  Duuciad,  and  was  a  bookseller.  Lord 
Fanny  a  '.he  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervey,  author  of  "  Lines  to  the  Imitator 
tS  Horeoe." 

$  Lo-.xi  Bolirighroke  hired  Mr-llet  to  traduce  Pope  after  ha  decease,  because 
Ifce  poet,  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  (the 
Patriot  King,/  wliich  that  splendid,  but  malignant  genius,  had  ordered  to  be 

fcuwr*!. 

|  us,..-*  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester. 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves  I  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howlt, 
Making  night  hideous  :  answer  him,  ye  owls  ! " 

Dtindad. 

^f  And  linx'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  far  thy  paint. — Too  savage  all  this  on 
Bcwles.— M S.  note  by  Lard  Byron.  1816. 

••  See  Bowles's  l»te  edition  of  Pope's  works,  for  which  he  received  three 
•ondred  pounds :  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced  how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit 
Of  the  reputation  of  another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 
tt  Anothtr  ipie  /—Opposite  thi»  passage  on  Joseph  aud  Amos  Cottle,  Lord 

tyron  l<u  written,  "  All  right." 

•  Hobbouie. 


Bopotian  Cottle,  rich  Bnstowa's  bcxst, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive ! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !  *  who'll  buy  !  who'll  buy  i 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — in  faith  not  I. 
f  Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brair 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condenr..i'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  ! — Phmbus  !  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame !— * 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  !   for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink . 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 
Oh  pen  perverted  !  paper  misapplied  ! 
Had  Cottle  J  still  adorn'd  the  counter's  side, 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils,    .    «• 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  liinr , 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him.§ 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 

Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  uleep 

So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 

Dull  Maurice  ||  all  his  granite  weight  of  leave*  : 

Smooth  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 

The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain,  [again 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo  !  sad  Alcaeus  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  a; 

last, 

His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep ! 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !  1f 

Yet  say !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 

His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  nine  ? 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 

Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prow! ; 

A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 

**  By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 


Frail  JUh  from  Helicon  I—"  Helicon  "  is  a  mountain,  and  not  a  Jib- 
pond.  It  should  have  been  "  Hippocrene."— MS.  note  by  Lard  Byron, 
1818. 

•f  Your  turtle  feeder's  tene,  Ac.— This  couplet  was  altered  ia  lie  fifth 
edition.  It  originally  stood  : 

"  Too  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  som  delight, 

Too  much  o'er  bowls  of  sack  prolong  the  night." 

Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  1  don't  know  which,  tut  one  or  both,  once 
sellers  of  books  they  did  not  writ-;,  and  now  writers  of  books  that  do  aot  sell, 
have  published  a  pair  of  epics.  "  Alfred,"  (poor  Alfred  I  Pye  has  been  at 
him  too  I)  "  Alfred,"  and  the  "  Kail  ot  Cambria." 

§  He  hod  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  Aim.— 1  saw  some  letters  of  this 
fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poetess,  whose  productions,  which 
the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and 
bitterly,  that  I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  unjust,  which  '« 
U  not^for  verily  he  is  an  ass.— MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron.  1818. 

Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a  pon^eroui 
quarto  upon  the  beauties  of  "  Richmond  Hili,"  and  the  like.— it  ilso  takes 
in  a  charming  view  of  Turnham  Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  aud 
New,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

If  Poor  Montgomery  I  though  praised  by  every  English  Review,  has  bed. 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  Alter  all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man 
of  considerable  genius :  his  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  is  worth  a  thousand 
"  Lyrical  Ixl'ads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "  degradea  epics." 

••  See  lord  Byron's  letter  to  Mr.  Muirty,  June  18, 1813,  Tolume  & 
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aged  or  young,  ine  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  find — these  harpies  must  be  lad. 

Why  do   he  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  ••aim  possession  of  their  n  ative  field  ? 

Why  '-amely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

Noi  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?  * 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey  !  once,  in  name, 
Englai  d  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  sams : 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  tiiink  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  trust, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  hut  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack  ; 
Brf-d  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  lestore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment  seat  ? f 
Let  Jeffries'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope: 
"  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind  ! 
Skill'd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 

To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars*, 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars . 

Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,£ 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  $ 

Oh,  day  disastrous  !     On  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock  : 

Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth. 

Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  wave  to  form  a  tear, 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  || 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

The  Tolbooth  felt— for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffery  died,  except  within  her  arms :  H 


Say  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn: 
The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born, 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound : 
Strew'd  wen:   the  streets  around  with  milk- white 

reams, 

Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 
This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valor  show'd  the  bloodless  hue ; 
And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moot?  , 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  ver_gcful  le?.d, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  bead: 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow'r, 
'aught  it,  as  Dana?  caught  the  golden  show'r. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen  ; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  ? 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan, 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  *  shall  be  seen 
The  travell'd  Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen. f 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,  J  and  sometimes, 
In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  nigged  rhymes 
Smug  Sydney  §  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  Hallam,  ||  much  renown'd  for  Greek  ; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lecd, 
And  paltry  Pillans  f  shall  traduce  his  friend  ; 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,** 
Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn.ft 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 


•  Arthur's  seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 

f  And  run  tfd*  Darnel  to  the  judgmtnt-seat. — Too  ferocious — this  is 
•jere  insanity.  MS.  noU  by  Lord  Byron.  1818. 

J  Can  none  rimember,  Sec.— All  this  is  bad,  because  personal.— MS.  note 
sy  I*rd  Byron.  1818. 

$  In   1806,  Messrs    Jeffrey  and  Mccre  met  at  Chaik-r'arm.     The    luel 
jru  proven  ed  by  the  Interference  of  ..IB  magistracy  ;  and,  on  examinnion, 
1-f.  bulls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to  have  evaporated.    This  incident  g» 
Mcuicn  to  much  waggery  in  the  daily  prints. 

J  un  infwmed  that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal  of  the 
statements  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself;   anr:  in  justice  to 
Urn  1  mention  this  circumstance.     As  I  never  beard  of  it  bffore,  1  can 
Mate  the  particular!,  and  was  only  made  acquain  ed  with  the  fact  very 
lately.— November  4,  1811. 

|  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ;  it  would  have  been 
•aghly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river  to  have  shown  the 
Unall'tt  sympum  of  apprehension. 

H  This  display  of  symptithy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the  prin;ipa 
prison  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  ieems  to  have  been  most  aflected  on  thta 
t«:uion,  is  much  to  be  commendid.  It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
tnany  unhappy  criminals  executec'  in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the 
tdif.ce  more  callous.  She  Is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  because  her  delicacy 
of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  though,  like  most  feminiue  impul- 
ses, oerhana  a  little  selfish 


•  Oat-fed  phalani.—So  altered  in  the  fifth  edition.    The  origin* 

reading  was,  "  ranks  illustrious." 

t  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  \»  a  member  of  the  Athenlu 
Society,  and  reviewer  of  "  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy." 

J  Mr.  Herbert  is  a*r.mslator  ol  Icelandic  and  otl  .r  poetry.    One  of  4* 

principal  pieces  is  a  "Song  on  the  Recovery  ot  'Ihor's  Hammer;"   DM 

translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  eudeth  thus : 

"  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot, 

Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got." 

$  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter  Plymley't  Letten, 
and  sundry  criticisms. 

|i  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  "  Taste,"  and  was  exceedingr/ 
severe  on  some  Greet  verses  therein :  it  was  not  discovered  that  the  line* 
were  Pindar's  till  the  press  rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  *e  critique,  WD-Cb 
still  stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Hallam's  ingenuity.* 

The  saM  Hallam  is  incensed  because  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  th»t  k* 
never  di'ieth  at  Holland  House.  If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry— not  for  b»r.M| 
said  so,  but  on  his  account,  as  I  understand  hisl'jrdship's  feasts  are  prefer**.*) 
to  his  composition*.— If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  1  UK 
glad,  because  it  must  have  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praiw  it.  L 
Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  plat* 
m  the  text;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two  orthodox  muiiwl 
syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse  :  till  then,  Haliam  must  stand  for  w»J«« 
of  a  better. 

*J  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eaton. 

••  The  Hon.  G.  Lambe  reviewed  "Beresford's  Miseries,"  and  u  moreover; 
author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much  applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore  ;  and 
damned  with  great  expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  ltw« 
entitled,  "  Whistle  for  it." 

tt  Dcmn'd  Wet  Ou>  demi,  dtml-lUce  w&  *unn.— The  line  Hood,  ta  U 
editions  before  the  fifth, 

"  A*  he  himself  -»as  damn'd  shall  ay  to  damn. 

•  Ballam'i ingenuity— T**.  wte  ended  here  in  the  first  edition 
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While  gtaU  fui  Britain  yiells  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham*  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist.f 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey !  J  pertest  of  the  train 
".Vhom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  gain ! 
'. Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genius  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.} 
Lo  !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamor'd  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone ; 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men, 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen  ! 

Illustrious  Holland !  ||  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot ! 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  I 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub  street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
HAnd,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate, 
Declare  his  lordship  can  at  least  translate  !** 
Dunedin !  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write ; 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 


•  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  throughout 
he  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has  displayed  more  politics 
Jian  policy  ;  many  of  the  worthy  burgesses  of  Edingburgh  being  so  incensed 
U  the  infamous  principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subsbrip- 
lOML* 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pfct,  as  1  supposed,  but  a  Borderer, 
and  his  name  is  pronounced  Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay  :— So  be  it. 

t  1  ought  to  apologize  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing  a  new  goddess 
with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice  :  but  alas  I  what  was  to  be  done  ?  1  could 
not  sav  Caledonia's  genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be 
fcuu.l  from  Clackmannan  toCathness  ;  yet  without  supernatural  agency,  how 
was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  national  "  kelpies"  are  too  unpoetical,  and 
lue  '•  orowmes,"  and  "  gude  neighbors"  (spirits  of  a  good  dispostion)  re- 
fused to  extricate  him.  A  goddubs,  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  grea.  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  oi  Jeffrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  communi- 
cation he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

\  Then  prosper,  Jeffrey !  I(C. — This  paragraph  was  introduced  in  the  fifth 
trdhion. 

j  See  the  color  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edingburgh  Review. 

|  mutinous  Holland !  hard  woulil  be  hit  lot, 

jfw  lurilingt  merjion'd,  andhimeelf  forgot  I 

Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too. — MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron. 

If  And,  grateful  for  Out  dainties,  Ifc. — In  all  editions  before  the  fifth,  this 
louplet  was  printed, 

"  Am',  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  feast, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  translate  at  least." 

»  •  •  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Inserted 
to  his  life  of  the  author !  both  are  bepraised  bv  his  duinterested  guest*. 

•  Their  iubs*rip6ora. — Here  followed  in  the  first  edition,  "  The  name  of 
fete  r<!rsona^e  is  pronou  iced  Broom  \n  the  south,  i-ut  the  truly  northern  and 

•     The  conclusion  of  the  note  was  substituted  for  the  above  in  the  second 


Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.* 

Now  to  the  drama  turn — oh  !  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  I 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent.f 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven!  the  Rosciomania's  o'e* 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ? 
Wihile  Reynolds  vents  his  "  dammees  !  "  "  poohs ! " 

and" zounds  !  " J 

And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  f 
While  Kenny's  "World" — ah!  where  is  Kenn?' 

wit?— 

Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit ;  $ 
And  Beaumont's  pilfer'd  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?  || 
Who  but  mup*  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none  ! 
Awake,  George  Colman  !  Cumberland,  awake ! 
Ring  th'  alarum  bell !  let  folly  quake  ! 
Oh,  Sheridan  !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools ; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods  !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ?  1 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  buffoon'ry's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose, 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize. 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renovm'd  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;  ** 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,ft 


•  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  ia  suspected  of  having  displayed  her  matchlesi 
wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.    However  that  may  be,  we  know,  from  good 
authority,  that  the  manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal — no  dovbt,  for  sot 
rectici-. 

f  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  u  elapt  into  a  barrel  M 
the  stage  j  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  heroes. 

J  All  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  prominent  in  M 
comedies,  living  and  defunct. 
§         »  While  Kenny's  "  World,"— ah  I  where  is  Kenny'i  wU  f— 

Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit." 

Thu>  corrected  in  the  fifth  edition.    The  lines  were  originally  brinted, 
"  While  Kenny's  "  World,"  just  suffered  to  proceed, 

Proclaims  the  audience  very  kind  indeed." 

|  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  stripped  tta 
tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  specucl* 
of  Caraclacus.— Was  tliis  worthy  of  his  sire,  or  of  himself? 

IT  Stride's  livei  to  tread. — In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  "  Kembk 
lives  to  tread." 

*  *  Mr.  Ureenwooc    is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury-lane  theatre— M 
such,  Mr.  Skeffingtoi.  is  much  indebted  to  him. 

tt  Mr.  Skeffington  is  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "Sleeping  Beauty;" 
and  «ome  comedies,  particularly  "  Maids  and  Bachelors :"  Baeujaurii  hs> 
culo  magis  q*iam  lauro  digui. 
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While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene, 
StareSj*  wor.dering  wb'it  the  devil  it  can  mean  ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few  ! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now-  -ah  !  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ' 
Degen'rate  Britons  !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  .if  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  Catalina's  pantaloons, f 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 

To  softer,  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 

Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 

To  sanction  vice,  and  hunt  decorum  down  : 

Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 

And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 

While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 

Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes : 

Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 

Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 

Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 

Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 

Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 

Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng 

*\  hetj  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  ! 

ixeforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice  ! 

By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 

And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 

Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

jOr  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 

Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle  !|| 

Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hallo*,v'd  fane, 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

Behold  the  new  PetroniusU  of  the  day, 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasiire  and  of  play  ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 


•  "5tar*»;"  first  edition,  "keeps." 

t  Naidi  and  Catalina  requite  little  notice — for  the  visage  of  the  one,  arc!  the 
Hilary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds. 
Besides,  we  are  itill  bUck  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  nig-In  of  the 
laJj-'s  appearance  in  trousers. 

1  Wlitl  nal  your  scythe.— From  Lord  Bjnron's  correction  in  1818.  In  the 
fcvTncr  editions,  "  Raise  not  your,  scythe."  Against  the  six  concluding  lines 
of  this  paragaph  the  author  has  written — "  Good." 

§  Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile. — The  following  seventy  lines  to 

u  for  the  smaller  fry,"  &c.,  were  first  inserted  in  the  second  edition. 

|  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a  man,  I  beg 
««v«  U»  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the  duke  of  that  name,  which 
•  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost 
!•  use  Argyle  Rooms  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.*  It  is  but 
ivtMt  to  the  managers  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  some  degree  of  disapproba- 
tion was  manifested  :  but  why  are  the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place 
ievoted  to  the  society  of  both  sexes  I  A  pleasant  thing  tor  the  wive*  or 
daughters  of  those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  hear  the 
HUiard-lables  rattling  in  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  another  I  That  this  is  the 
»se  I  myself  can  testify,  u  a  late  worthy  member  of  an  institution  which  ma- 
terially affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even 
.nove  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle  without  a  chance  of  indictment  for 
nrtmu  behavior. 

fl  Petronius  "Arbiter  elegantiarum"  to  Nero,  "  and  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
&  day,"  as  Mr.  Congrvve's  "  Old  Bachelor  "  saith  of  Hannibal. 


*  True.     It  wts  Billy  W y  who  lost  the  money.     I  Imew  him,  and  wa» 

•.subscriber  to  1*»  Arg}  »  V.  the  time  of  the  event.— M S.  not*  by  Lord  Byron. 

M 


I  The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  fro'-i  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  maz)  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  flush  of  wine,      [tine 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  com 
Each  to  his  humor— Comus  all  allows  ; 
Champagne,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbor's  spouse 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  yourselves  have  made; 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 
Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  wa». 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  swe^p, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 
The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  ! 
Those  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night 

Oh  !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 

Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 

Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught; 

There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  returu'd  from  Spar* 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main; 

The  jovial  caster  's  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick, 

Or — done  ! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  1 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  :* 

Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace  ; 

While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 

Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  bteatti  • 

Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  "by  all, 

The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 

To  live  like  Clodius.f  and  like  FalklandJ  fall. 

Truth !  rouse  some  genuine  bardHand  guide  his  hard 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  ttie  wrong 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host. 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  [  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  publii  '•veal, 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  || 


Two  Paftl*  for  your  wife.— Thus  altered  in  the  fifth  edition.    Ttg 
original  reading  was,  "  a  Paget  for  your  wife." 
f  Mututo  nomene  de  te 

Pabula  narratur. 

|  1  knew  the  late  Lord  Filkland  well.  On  Sunday  iv^hi  1  fceheld  him 
presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride  of  hospitality  ;  on  Wodne* 
day  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  ren.ained  « 
ourage,  feeling,  and  a  hor.  of  pjjticns.  He  was  a  gallant  and  succmfa 
ifReer :  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor— as  such,  Britons  will  forgivi 
him.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause  :  for  had  he  fallen  in  libs 
ner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  b»  la* 
moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen  as  an  exairpletc 
succeeding  heroes. 

§  To  JlgM  my  course  through  patrion'i  coimtleii  halt. — Yes     ud 
>recious  chase  they  led  me. — MS.  note  try  Lord  Byron.    1816. 

1   What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool  .'—/•bo/  enough,  certainly  IfcM 
wd  re  wiser  Koct,.~M3  not*  ov  Lord  litiran.    1818. 
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rYnd  every  brotnei  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Uifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  T 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  jvho  swarm  in  shoals 

From  silly  Hafiz*  up  to  simple  Bowles, 

Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 

In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 

To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 

If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight,    ^ 

What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 

Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 

Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 

And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die ; 

Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah  !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes?f 

Roscommon  !  Sheffield  !  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 

JNo  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 

The  parylytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Meix  pardon,  if  bis  folly's  pass  away  , 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 

What  heterogenous  honors  deck  the  peer! 

Lcrd,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  !§ 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage, 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  Hold,  enough  !" 

Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf; 


•  What  would  be  the  «entiment»  of  the  Persian  Anacreon,  Hafiz,  could  he 
k  te  from  his  splendid  sepblchre  at  Sheeraz,  where  he  reposes  with  Ferdcusi 
and  Saili,  the  oriental  Homer  and  Catujlus,  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by 
one  Stoit  of  Uromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  literary  poachers 
lor  the  daily  prints. 

t  Here  followed  in  the  original  manuscript, 

On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile, 

And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle. 

The  provocation  alluded  to  in  Lord  Byron's  note,  page  262,  took  place 
While  the  satire  was  in  press.  These  lines  were  erased  in  consequence,  and 
oil  tiiwe  down  to,  "  With  you,  ye  Druids,"  &c.,  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  IbDowiug  additional  lines  were  written,  but  suppressed  before  publication : 

In  these  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig  • 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence, 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  I 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine  ? 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  ami  swine. 


J  No  muse  vnll  cheer,  icith  renovating  smile, 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

This  couplet  etood  In  the  first  edition, 

"  Nor  e'en  a  hackney'd  muse  will  deign  to  smile 
On  ninor  Byron,  or  mature  Carlisle." 

Opposite  these  lii  es  on  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Byron  hai  written,  in  the 
taw  which  he  perused  in  1816,  "Wrong  also— the  provocation  was  not 
mmck-nt  to  Justify  the  acerbity." 

I  T.ie  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen-penny  pamphlet 
•n  the  Hate  of  the  stage,  and  offers  I  iis  plan  of  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is 
fci  be  hoped  hit  Icrirhip  will  be  penrfte  1  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the 
I'fe-  except  "Ik  own  tmireH's. 


Yes  !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin*  on  those  recreant  Mnee. 

With  you,  ye  Druids  !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread  ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band 
On  "  all  the  talents"  vent  your  venal  spleen  ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantlet  prove  a  blanket  too-! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you  !  'tis  your  best  rewari. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live  ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labors  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be  't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.  J 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's,} 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q.|| 

IfWhen  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens  !  how  the  vulgar  stare  !  how  crowds  ap 

plaud ! 

How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't  the  world  know  best  ? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofft**  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade ! 
Swains  !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade 
Lo  !  Burns  and  filoomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Gifford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemm'd  the  rude  storm  and  triumph'd  over  fate : 


•  "  Don"  that  lion's  hide, 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

Shot.  King  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a  conspcnooi 
ornament  to  his  bookshelves : 

"  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 
t  "  Melville's  Mantle,"  a  parody  on  "  Elijah's  Mantle,"  a  poem. 

J  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew  K ,  ieem»  to 

be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  and  has  published  two  volumes  at 
very  respectabl-  absurdities  in  rhyme,  as  times  go  j  besides  sundry  novels  la 
the  style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Monk. 

To  the  above,  Lord  Byron  added,  in  1818:  "She  lince  married  the 
Morning  Post— an  exceeding  good  match— and  u  since  dead— which  is 
better." 

§  Prom  this  line  the  pa«sa^  in  the  firs',  edition  stood  thus : 
Though  Bell  \v>    \>st  his  nightingales  and  owla. 
Matilda  snivels  still,  and  Hafiz  howls, 
And  Crusca's  spirit,  rising  from  the  dead, 
Revives  in  Laura,  Quiz,  and  X.  Y.  Z. 

I  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure  in  the  poetical 
departments  of  the  newspapers. 

T|  When  some  brisk  youth,  tfc.— The  following  paragraph  was  inserted  ia 
the  second  edition. 

This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  patronized  by  A.  J.  &, 
but  that  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  I  thinl 
not.-  MS.  note  6y  Lord  Byron.  1816. 

••  Capel  l""ft,  Esq-.  "'e  Maecenas  of  shoemakers,  and  preface-writer-fea 
eral  to  distressed  versemen ;  a  kind  of  gratis  accouchrur  to  those  who  wi«h  tr 
be  delivered  of  rhyrre,  but  do  not  know  how  to  brine  forth. 
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ITxen  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smile  on  you, 
Bloomfield  !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?* 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse  has  seized ; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  nind  diseased  : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 
No  common  be  enclosed,  without  an  ode. 
Oh  !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 
Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 
Ye  tun?ful  cobblers  !  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  ffnd  a  song ; 
Bo  shah  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse  ; 


Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  !*  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
fThe  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
j  Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
I  When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  ; 


Yr -IT  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes.  |  Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 


May  Moorlandf  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems— when  they  pay  for  coats. 
To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius  !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  on  Campbell !  J  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  mu^f  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers  !§  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ;          % 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre  ; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  frcm  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Bums ! 
No  !   though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food,  [brood, 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who  ^east  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  *hey  write,  afid  write  but  as  they  feel — 
Bear  witness  Girford,  Sotheby,  Marneil.|| 

"  Why  slumbers  Gifford  ? "  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  ;U 

Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 

AVe  there  no  follies  for  his.  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 

A.re  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 


•  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield 'a  o»le,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  or  any  one  ( 
nooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  of  "  Hoiiington  Green." 
•f  Vide  "  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlap'!s  of  Staffordshire." 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  tu  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  authon 


es  of  Hope,"  the  i 
cept  Pope's  "  Essay 
that  even  the  names  of 


1  The  Pleasure  uf  Memory  "  and  "  The  Pl< 
•enutiful  ilidic-jc  poems  in  ou*  language,  if  « 
."Ian :  "  but  so  many  poetas'ers  have  started 
t'ampbcU  and  Rcgers  are  become  strange. 

Beneath  tl-.u  note  I^nl  Byron  has  written,  in  the  copy  of  this  satire  which 
ie  rsau  in  M16 

'  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Had  a  none  aquiline, 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertru.ie, 
While  Mr.  Marmiou 
Led  a  great  army  on, 
M  iking  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke." 

Ueiodimu  Rogeri.  -Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first 
poems,  but  has  still  very  gre-<t  merit. — MS.  note  by  Lard  Byron.  1816. 

|  OifTord,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Msviad,  the  first  satires  of  the  day, 
uxl  translator  of  Juvenal. 

Sotheoy,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  author 
nf  "  Saul,"  on  epic  poem. 

Macneil,  whine  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particularly  "  Scotland's 
Seaith,  or  the  Ways  of  Wa4"  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
sue  month. 

)f  Mr.  (r!fforf  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  MsvlaJ  should  not 


his  IM«  original  work*  •   let  him  remember 
ones.' 


Mox  in  reluctanter    Ira- 


She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  Tielp'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  th,e  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days. 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'il  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fat~l  word  to  genius — trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires. 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fact  in  V.rtue's  name  let  Crabbe^  attest ; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 
$And  here  let  Shee||  ano  genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow  ? 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour : 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark  d 

afar, 

The  climp  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 


•  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1806,  in  cotaeqnooa 
ot  too  much  exertion  in  the  pumiil  of  studies  which  would  have  matUA  I  ( 
mind  which  disease  and  poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  dea.ti  ,^>A 
destroyed  rather  than  s-jbdued.  Hia  poems  abound  in  such  bea>i1;e«  at  ransl 
impress  the  reader  will  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  was  alMttl 
to  talents  which  wouid  have  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  \JS  WJ 
destined  to  assume. 

f  fhe  ipotier  sicrpl  that  tnaring  lyt  away, 

WhiA  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lav. 

Bo  altered  by  Lord  Byron  on  reperusing  the  satin  it  1818.    In  toruT  nil 


tiona,  the  line 


i  stood, 
1  The  spoiie 


and  all  thy  promise  fan- 
s»ught  the  rr-.ve,  to  sleep  for  e<-er  there." 

}  Crook.-- '  co-.tnler  "•  ib'T  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  thew  HIM*  b 
point  of  po»ci  and  genius  —Ia3.  note  by  Ltnl  Byron.    1816. 
{  And  hftl  U  Shee,  Ac.— The  ensuing  twenty-;       ' 


i  were  Inoflfted  to 


tlr  • 


rd  editio 


I  ulr.  Shee  author  of  "  Rhy 


i  Art,"  and  "  Elements  of  Ar:." 
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But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands  ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  !*  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too  ; 
And  sure'  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards  !f  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  tastes  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue : 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse  s  violated  laws  : 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear  ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.J 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd:} 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott  !||  resign  to  minstrels  rude 

The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  border  feud  : 

Let  others  spin  the  meagre  lines  for  hire  ; 

JEnough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire ! 

Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse  ; 

f  Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 

And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babes  at  nurse  ; 

Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost :    [Moore, 

**Let  Moore  still  sigh ;  let  Strangford  steal  from 

And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore  ; 

L*>t  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 

Aid  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave  ; 


•  Mr.  W-ight,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven  Islan'di,  is  author  of  a 
»ery  beajtifi  poem  Just  published:    it  is  entitled  "Hora  Ionics,"  and  a 
descriptive  of  the  islet  and  the- adjacent  coast  of  Greece. 

f  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale,  have  since 
f  .blished  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires  opportunity 
to  attain  eminence. 

J  The  neglect  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden  "  ii  some  proof  of  returning  taste  j 
tie  scenery  is  itt  -ole  recommendation. 

$  Messrs.  Lambe  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  follower*  of  Southey  and  Co. 

|  By  the  by,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem  his  hero  or  heroine  will 
be  less  addicted  to  "  Gramarye,"  and  more  to  grammar,  than  the  Lady  cV 
Ihe  Lay  and  her  bravo,  William  of  Deloraine. 

f  Against  mis  passage  on  Wordsworth,  and  the  following  line  on  Cole- 
top,  I*rrt  Byron  has  written,  "  unjust." 

•  •  Let  Moore  ftUt  ligh.— Fifth  edition.    The  original  reeding  was,  "  Let 
>t<x»a  b>>  lewd.' 


Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine 

And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line  , 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle,*  Matilda  and  the  rest 

Of  Grubb-street  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 

Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 

Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 

But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise 

Should  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays  , 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 

Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say  !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 

Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  I 

Or  Marmion's  acts  of  d  irkness,  fitter  food 

fFor  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood? 

Scotland  !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 

To  future  times  her  future  fame  recall, 

And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

JYet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 

To  conquer  ages  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 

And  other  victors}  fill  the  applauding  skies  ; 

A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 

Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song ; 

E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  mat 

claim 

The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory  like  the  phoenix  midst  her  fires,U 
Exhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 


•  It  may  be  asked  why  1  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  rpy  guardlas) 
.nd  relative,  to  whcm  1  dedicated  a  volume  of  puerile  poems  a  few  yeait 
igo? — The  guardianship  was  nominal,  at  least  as  far  as  1  have  been  ab..e  to 
discover;  the  relationship  1  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it;  but  a»  hi*. 
lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  1  shall  no 
burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do  not  think  that  persona, 
liflereuces  sanction  the  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  bat  I  see 
10  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive  when  the  author,  noble  oi 
gnoble,  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a  "  discerning  public  "  (as  the 
ulvertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial 
lonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl :  no— hi»  worto 
x>me  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  escapej 
from  my  teens,  I  said  any  thing  in  favnr  of  his  lordship's  paper  books,  it  wa« 
in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my 

n  judgment,  and  1  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  sincere 
recantation.  1  have  heard  that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  undo? 
obligations  to  Lord  Carlisle  :  if  so,  1  shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to  learn 
what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  thev  may  be  duly  appreciated  anj 
publicly  acknowledged.  What  1  have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on 
his  printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotation, 
from  elegies,  oiles  eulogies,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and  dainty  Cage- 
dies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  : 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  foolt  or  cowards  ! 

Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howirds." 
So  says  Pope.     Amen ! 

Much  too  savage,  whatever  the  foundation  might  be.— MS.  note  fry  Lonr 
Byron.  1816. 

This  note  first  appeared  in  the  second  edition. 

t  In  the  first  edition,  "  Outlaw'd  Sherwood's." 

t  Yet  what  ruaili,  &c.— The  following  twelve  'ices  were  introduced  fe 
the  second  edition. 

§  "  Tollere  humo,  victorque  vii*—  voiKire  per  ora." 

t  LOu  tfu  pluxmx  midit  n*r  fint.—  The  devil  take  that  phcmUt  I  Bat 
owe  fc  tfcere  ?  US.  no*  6y  Lord  Byron.  181C 
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Bhall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no  !  she  flies, 
•Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme»by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  :f 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.J 
Yc  .  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasua,  a  full-grown  ass  ; 
A.  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  "aer  Can. 

{ Thnre  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  plsaje," 

Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 

A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 

Condemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 

And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 

Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 

Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.  || 

Oh  !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  !1f 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace : 

**So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson'sft  verse 

Can  make  thee  better,  or  poor  Hewson'sJJ  worse. 

But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 

The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 

On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she§$  wove. 

To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove  ; 

Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires,      . 

And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.  |||| 


•  Even  /rim  the  tempting  art  of  Seaton's  prin. — That  corrected,  In 
1818,  by  Ixnx,  Byron.    In  former  edition* : 

"  And  even  ipumi  the  great  Seatoni.in  prize." 
t  Thai  In  *«  original  manuscript  I 

•  With  odes  by  8myth,  and  epic  songs  by  Hoyle ; 
Hoyle  whose  learn'd  page  if  «till  upheld  by  whist, 
Required  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list. 

i  The  "  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  Yot/iries  of  whist,  cness,  *e, 
are  not  to  b»  superseded  by  the  vagaries  01  his  poetical  namesake,  whose 
poem  compavd,  at  expressly  stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  "  plagues 
Of  Kgypt." 

{  Then  C{irlu,  etUl  ttriring,  te.— These  eight  lines  were  added*  the 
ticomi  edition 

Right  enough  ;  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid  on.-^S.  note  by 
lord  Byron.  1816. 

|  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  ->ofd  symptoms  of  con- 
firmed i-uthorship,  is  writer  of  u  poem  denominate  the  "  Art  of  Pleasing, 
ss  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  containing  little  peasantry  and  less  poetry.    He 
also  acts  as  monthly  stipendiary  and  coiier**  of  calumnies  for  the  "Satirist. 
If   this    unfortunate    yonnfr  man  wo«ld   exchange  the   magazines   for  the 
mathematics,  nnd  ende«'«r  to  take  a  decent  degree  in  his  usiversity,  it  might 
eventually  prove  mon-  serviceable  than  his  present  salary. 

If  "  Into  Camindgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a  considerable 
body  of  Vand-is."— Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  p.  83,  vol.  U.    There  is 
reason  to  -fount  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfec- 
tion.* 

Tdese  four  lines  were  substituted  for  the  following  m  the  original  man. 
ascrlpt i 

Yet  hold — as  when  by  Heaven's  supreme  behest, 
Jf  found,  ten  righteous  had  preserved  the  rest, 
In  Sodom's  fated  town,  for  Urania's  name 
Let  Hodgson's  genius  plead,  and  save  her  fame. 

"AW  to  Phatnu,  OuU,  &c.— This  couplet,  thus  altered  in  the  fifth 
edition,  was  originally  printed, 

"  So  stink  in  dullness,  and  so  lost  hi  shame, 
That  Smyth  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  fame." 

ft  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise ;  the  man  who  in  transla- 
tion displays  unquestionable  genius  may  well  be  expected  to  excel  in  orig- 
inal composition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid 
specimen. 

J{  Hewsrn  Clarke,  Esq.,  as  it  is  written. 

J§  "  Is  "  in  the  first  edition. 

I]  The  "  AUiripin  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem,  by  Richards. 


•  The  breed  is  3 
rea*.m  to  «lonU  th* 

<0  he  I... Mill  ttl  -re 


n  high  perfection.— \n  the  first  edition,  "  There  Is  no 
h  of  this  assertion,  as  a  large  stock  of  the  laire  breed 
lay." 

IB 


For  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,*  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  \vell, 
fZeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 
No  just  applause  her  honor'd  name  shaL  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh  !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appear'd  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  !  to  have  been 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen . 
Bit  Home  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  (lain. 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate. 
With  warning  ever  scofTd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
And  ui  ge  thy  baro  s  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.J 

Then,  hapless  Britain  !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 

The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 

Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 

The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 

While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 

And  old  dame  Portland^  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

Yet  once  again  adieu  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  Afric's||  coast  and  Calpe'sf  adverse  height, 
And  Stamboul's**  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shail  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,  ft 
Where  KaffJJ  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with 

snows  sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press$$ 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess  > 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Sna*oh  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr; 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ||||  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  vert6 ; 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  mcim'd  antiques ; 


•  UnaJt'd ;  in  the  first  edition  unknown. 
t  Zeal  for  her  honor,  4c. — In  the  tint  edition,  this  couplet  ran, 
"  Zeal  for  her  honor,  no  malignant  rage, 

Has  bade  me  spurn  the  follies  of  her  age." 

J  And  urge  thy  bardi  to  gain  a  name  like  tAir*.— With  this  veraj  the  wOn 
ended  in  the  original  edition. 

5  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  his  grace  of  Portland  was  likened  U 
i  old  woman  ?  replied,  "  he  supposed  it  was  because  H  was  _iast  bearing." 
His  grace  is  now  gathered  to  his  grandmothers,  where  be  sleeps  as  sound  si 
;  but  even  hi*  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  wakii'g.     181L 
Afric's  coast.    Saw  it,  August,  1809.— MS.  not*  by  lard  Byron.     1816. 
Gibraltar.  Saw  it,  August,  \SQ9.-MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron.    181S. 
Stamboul.     Was  then;  the  summer  of  IHlO.-Af.V.  notefy  Lord  Oynn. 
811. 

tt  Georgia, 

JJ  Mount  Caucasus.    Saw  the  distant  ridge  of,  1810,  1S11.  -MS.  no*  % 
Lord  Byron.    1816. 
§§  Bat  ihould  I  baft  return,  no  tempting  prat 

Sh~ll  drag,  4c. 

These  lour  lines  were  altered  in  the  fifth  edition.    They  originallj  stood, 
"  But  should  1  back  return,  .'o  letter'd  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common- place  book  on  the  stage  t 
Let  vain  Valencia  •  rival  luckless  Carr, 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

1 1  Lord  Elgin  would  lain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures,  with  and  wtthoB 
•es,  In  his  stone-shop,  are  the  work  of  Phidias  I     "  Creclat  Judieus  I  " 


Lord  Valencia    (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forthcoming  who  due 
ecorations,   graphical,  topographical,   typographical)   deposed,  on  Sir  Jotso 
"arr's   unlucky    suit,    that    IJubois's   satin.'    (ireveilted   his    purchase   of    Ike 
Stranger  in   Ireland." — Oh,   fle,   my    lord?    has   y«»ur   lordship  no   near 
feeling  for  a  feUow-umrist '  but  "  two  of  i  trade,"  uiev  sav   *<•. 
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And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 

For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art : 

Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 

I  leave  topo»  raphy  to  rapid*  Gellf 

And,  quite  >  ontent,  no  more  shall  interpose 

To  »tuu  tb/1  public  ear — at  least  with  prose. 

Thus  fa>-  7,fe  held  my  undisturb'd  career, 
Prepared  fo<  rancor,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear : 
This  thing  '>f  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  own — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown: 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd  ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  : — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,* 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 


•  Rapid.  Thus  altered  in  the  fifth  edition.  In  all  previous  editions 
"eltutic." 

t  "Rapid,  "indeed!  He  topographized  and  typogrnphized  King  Prlam'i 
dominions  in  three  days  I— 1  called  him  "  classic  "  before  1  saw  the  Troad, 
but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  his  name  with  what  don't  belong  to 
it— Note  to  the  fifth  edition. 

Mr.  Uell's  Topography  of  Troy  *  and  Ithaca  f  cannot  fail  to  ensure  the 
approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical  taste,  ai  well  for  the  informa- 
tion Mr.  Oell  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research 
Ihi-  n»pective  works  display. — Note  to  all  the  early  editions.. 

Mince  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy,  my  opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to 
fee  above  note.  Cell's  survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.— MS.  note  by  Lord 
flyron.  1816. 

J  Din  of  Melbourne  houtt.— Singular  enough,  and  din  enough, 

Bod  knows.— MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron.  1816. 


•  Troy.    Visited  both  In  1  BIO  and  1811.— MS.neteby  LordByron.    1816. 
\  MMU.    Passed  first  in  1809.— MS.  note  by  Lord  Byron.    1816. 


By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stuff;  " 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fill 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall, 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes; 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I've  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth: 
Learn 'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowd's  applaud  or  hiss ; 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymsters  frown. 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down ; 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I've  dared  ;  if  my  incondite  lay* 
Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  Bay : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.f 


*  77iu«  much.  I've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay. 

The  reading  of  the  fifth  edition :  originally  printed, 

*          "  Thus  much  I've  dared  to  do;  how  far  my  lay," 
t  The  greater  part  of  this  sa'Jre  1    most  sincerely  wish  ha/1  never  1 
ritten — not  only  on  account  of  the  Ir.jus'jce  of  much  of  the  critical, 
ime  of  the  personal  (.art  of  H— but  ths  Une  and  temper  ate  nob  u  I  ; 
not  approve.— Byron.    July  14,  1311. 
Diodatu,  Geneva. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARGUMENT    INTENDED    TOR    THE    SATIRE    WAS    IN    THE 
ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPT,    BUT    HOT    PUBLISHED. 

fte  poet  contidereth  tlme«  past  and  tnelr  po«y— makefri  a  sudden  transition  to  times  present— Is  Ucensed  against  book-makers— rev) leth  W.  Scot* 
fcr  cupidity  ant  ballid-mongering,  with  no'.able  rema.ks  on  Master  Bouthey— compbineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  Inflicted  three  poems  epic  aa« 
•tterwise  oa  the  public— inveigheth  against  Wm.  Wordsworth  ;  but  lauleth  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  elegy  o»  a  yosmg  «s»— is  disposed  to  vuupera* 
Mr.  Lewis— an-  greatly  rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late),  and  the  Txjrd  Btrangford— recommendeth  Mr.  Bxley  to  tut*  his  attention  to  prose— 

and.'  tnhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glorify  Mr.  Grahame— sympathized!  wltfc  the  Rev. Bowles— and  deploreth  tht  melanchoVr  fate  of  Montgoioeiy 

— bcraketh  out  Into  invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers— calleth  them  liard  names,  harpies,  and  the  like— apostrophise*  Jeffrey  at  i  ft*. 
Bhesieth— Episode  of  Jeffrey  and  Moore,  their  ieopardy  and  deliverance  j  portents  on  the  morn  of  combat ;  the  Tweed,  Tolboolh,  friti  «  !  of* 
severally  shocked ;  descent  of  a  goddess  to  save  Jeffrey ;  incorporation  of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  and  occiput— Edinburgh  Reviewer,  ,n  ma*s* 
-Lord  Aberdt.li  Herbert,  Sco',1,  Hallam,  Pillans,  Lambe,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  ftc.— The  Lord  Holland  applauded  for  dinners  aad  muni* 
«Jon.._The  Drama;  Skeffinnon,  Hook,  Reynolds,  Kenney,  Cherry,  4,-,.-Sheridau,  Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  wdte— retu^  * 
•*»y-«cribbler«  of  .11  soru-Lorfs  somedmes  rhyme;  much  better  not-Hafi.,  ROML  Matilda,  and  X  Y.  Z.-Rogers,  Cam^oll,  Uiflfofd,  *. 
rue  poet«—tr»n.lat3t»  of  the  Greek  AnUiilogy-Crabhe-r-Dftfwin's  Hjrle-Camhrlage— Seatonian  Piiie—  Smyth— Hodgson— Ozkrd-  hn.iuxl*  Pwt 
•MUttw— coodusiai 


POSTSCRIPT/ 


I  HATE  beet  informed,  since  the  presnet  edition 
WMII  to  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousins,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a 
most  vehement  critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  un- 
resisting Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so  be- 
devilled with  their  ungodly  riballry  : 

"  Tantnne  aniirm  calotiUu  Ira  t  " 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  <vnarew  Ague- 
cheek  saith,  "  an'  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning 
of  fence,  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  Ijught 
him."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the 
Borphorus  before  the  next  number  has  passed  the 
Tweed !  But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in 
Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice, 
of  personality  towards  their  great  literary  anthro- 
pophagus,  Jeffrey ;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with 
him  and  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  "lying  and 
slandering,"  and  slake  their  thirst  by  "  evil  speak- 
ing?" I  have  adduced  facts  already  well  known, 
and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free  opinion, 
nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury  ; — what 
•cavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with 
mud  ?  It  may  be  saia  that  I  quit  England  because 
I  have  censured  there  "  persons  of  honor  and  wit 
abo^it  town,"  b'i*.  £  am  coming  bacn  'again,  and 
their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those 
who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for 
leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears, 
literary  or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may  one 
day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thii.7  my  name  has  not  been  concealed ;  I  have 
bze»  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my 
transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry 


cartels;  but,  alas,  "the  age  of  chivalry  it  owr," 
or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  arw-»- 
days. 

There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarke  (Sulaudi 
esquire),  a  sizer  of  Emmanuel  College,  and,  I  believe, 
a  denizen  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have 
introduced  in  these  pages  to  much  better  company 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet ;  he  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason 
that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with 
a  bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellow 
ship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contem 
poraries  prevented  from  success,  has  been  abusing 
me,  and  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent 
above  mentioned,  in  "The  Satirist"  for  one  year 
and  some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  ot 
having  given  him  any  provocation  ;  indeed,  I  am 
guiltless  of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled  with 

The  Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no  reason  to 
complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pl» 
giary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  I  have 
now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book 
except  the  editor  of  "  The  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems 
is  a  gentleman — God  wot !  I  wish  he  could  impart  o 
little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribbler*. 
[  hear  that  Mr.  Jerningham  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisfe :  I  hope 
not :  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short 
ntercourse  I  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kind 
ness  when  a  boy,  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do 

pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  hav.  r.othir^  'ur'het 
to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  th>  nV.sg'  ring  tc 
readers,  purcnasers,  and  publi.suer »,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Sc^tt,  T  wish 

«  To  afl  and  auk  a  (aL  food  niffiu, 
>  u)  w» '  ilnuni  c 


HINTS   FROM   HORACE: 

BBINO    AN    ALLUSION   IN  EN3LI8H  VERSE  TO  THE  EPISTLE   "  AD  PI8PNES,   DE  ABTB   POLTICA  "    AT»A 
INTBXDBC  AS   A  SEQUEL  TO   "ENGLISH   BARDS   AND   SCOTCH   B.EVIEWBB8." 


M  —  Ergo  fungar  rice  cotii    acatum 

ReiMere  quie  terrnm  Talet,  unon  ip«  secandi." 

HOR.  Do  ArU  Poet. 

«  Khrniei  an  difficult  thing*— they  an  ntubbom  tbiugi,  sr." 
FIELDING'S  Amttta. 


Att«,r,«,  Cipichir.  Convent,  March  12,  1611. 

WHO  would  wot  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter'd  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  mud  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low*  Dugost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 

May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthen'd  bow; 

We  claim  tMs  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 

And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask  ; 

But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams — 

Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

Humaj.o  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  fonnosa  superne ; 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici? 
Credite,  Pisones,  iste  tabulae  fore  librum 
Persimilem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 
Fingentur  species,  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formae.     Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  sequa  potestas 
Seimus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque 

vicissim : 

Bed  non  ut  placidis  coPant  immitia ;  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 


•  In  in  English  "ew«p;ifier,  which  ftnrtj  it*  way  nbroad  wherever  there 
«rc  KnglJlhmen,  I  read   .».  .icc»uni  uftlin    liny  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr. 

H ,  uid  thi'  cun*»;urn;  action,  tc.     The  lubject  »  protaUy  too  w«U 

iire  t<iruiei  ojioownl. 


L 


A  labor'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends  : 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down, 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  gcthic  halls, 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and 

old  walls : 

Or  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow  or  the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine- 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
You  plan  a  vase — it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fasting  and  forgot* 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  true. 


In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

Incoeptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  profess" 
Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus  ;  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianee, 
Et  properantis  aquae  pei  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcu>> 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortasse  cupressunj 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes 
Navibus,  sere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  caepi  t 
Institui :  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unura 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  etjuvenespatredigni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  no  :  sectantem  levia,  nervi 
Denciunt  animique:  professus  grandia,  turget: 
Serpit  humi  tutus  minium  tiinidusque  procell* 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unarn, 
Delphinum  sylvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum. 

•  "  Where  DUie  da«crit>tion  heW  the  p'aic  of  Ka 
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fhe  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 

(Give  tar,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  scribe) 

Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 

I  labor  to  be  brief — become  obscure ; 

One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast; 

Another  soars,  inflated  with  borabs-et ; 

Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  Lj, 

He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ;  • 

Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 

Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  vraves ' 

Unless  your  care's  exact,  your  judgment  nic« 

The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 

None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 

Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 

For  galligaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man, 

But  coats  must  claim  another  artizan.* 

Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 

As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame  ; 

Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 

Bla  -k  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but — a  bottle  nose  i 

£)ear  authors  !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  vre.l  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  lot  '   be/^re  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  yoviv  sAoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  an1.  'vVit'o  eir<5n  voice, 
Await  the  poet  skilfui  in  his  choice  ; 
With  native  eroquenw  he  soars  along. 
Grace  in  his  thca>*.'  •'.., '-  1  music  in  hu-  song. 

• 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  iine ; 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select. 
Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afiord 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not  if  'tis  r.eedfui  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
^As  Pittf  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two, 
Which  ley'cographers  declined  to  do  ;) 
Bo  you  ind  :d,  with  care, — (but  be  content 
Ti  take  tl  '&  licence  rarely) — may  invent. 

In  v'tir.n  ducit  culpse  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 
2Emilium  circa  luduni  faber  imus  et  ungues 
Kxprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  are  capillos  ; 
Infeliy  OT>*ris  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nes  ;iic  "  B.  .r.c  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem, 
Nou  na^ls  este  v>lim,  quam  pravo  vivere  naso, 
Spectandiin?  Tigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  maceriem  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  ajquam 
Viribus ;  et  ^ersate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 
tiiiid  vulua:  .t  'virneri.    Cui  lecta  potcnter  erit  res, 
Nee  facurdia.  d:>>-»Tet  hunc>  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordiiiis  haec  vu  tus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ct  jam  nnnc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debeiitia  dici 
PJera'jue  differat.  e*  pra'sens  in  tempus  .omittat ; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  speri.at  promissi  carminis  auctor. 

In  verbis  etiam  tennis  caustusques  serendis ; 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Ueddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  nionstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  ciuctutis  mm  exaudita  Cethegis 
Oontingc  t ;  dabiturque  licentia  sumpto.  pudenter, 
tit  nova  actaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 


New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days, 

If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 

What  Chaucer,  Spencer  did,  we  scarce  refuse 

To  Dry  den's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 

If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 

As  weu  as  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scctt  ? 

Since  they,  by  foice  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lunga 

Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 

'Tis  then — and  shall  be, — lawful  to  ousent 

Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 

So  fadf.  expressions  which  in  season  pleue. 

An  i  V?  and  ours,  aias  •  are  due  to  fate, 

And  wrrks  and  'words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 

Impetuous  rivers  rtagnate  in  canals ; 

Tho-afrh  swamps    subdued,   and  marshes    drain'd 

sustain 

The  hc.ivy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 
Ano  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Prcte«:L  the  vessel  from  old  ocean's  loar, 
JA11.  <il  mvat  p  .rish;  but,  surviving  last, 
The  iove  of  letters  1'b.lf  preserves  the  past. 
True,  some  decay,  vet  not  a  few  revive;  * 
Though  those  shall  si.-.k,  whi«:U  now  appear  to  thrivt, 
As  custom  arbitrates,  wlio<e  "tufting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey 

The  immortal  wars  wh  ch.  gods  and  angels  wage 
Are  they  not  shown  ir  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celtstial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel,  rhyme  or  blink  ? 
Which  ho'.ds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ! 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  -.'lemsclves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit. 

£at:ric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen.  ' 
You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  dean.1 

Graeeo  fonte  cadant,  parcr  detorta      Quid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus   ademptum 
Vlrgilio  Varioque  ?  ego  eur,  acquirere  pauca 
Si  possum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catauis  et  Ennf 
Sermonctn  patriuni  difaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?     Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Sigiiatuni  prn-sente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silvae  fvLis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 
Prima  cadunt:  ita  veiborum  vetus  interit  »tas, 
2t  j  .iver.um  ritn  florent  modo  nata,  vigent.que 
"jDebemur  morti  nos  tiostraqnc:  sive  reccptns 
Terra  Neptunui-  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 
Regis  opus  ;  gteiilisve  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
Yic.nas  nrbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum  : 
Sou  cursum  nnitavit  iniqinrm  frugibus  anmis, 
Doctus  iter  nielius  ;  mortalia  facta  peribunt ; 
Nedum  sermomim  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renasccntur,  qus1  jam  cecidere  ;  cudpntque 
Qua-  mine  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi 

Res  gestac  r«gumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella, 


iue  bi'l,  bu'  "bf  inori-  pirliculi 
hefr  lower  'artnentt  lo  ihc  ni 
reginning  of  1809;  what  reform 
oor  desire  u>  know. 

M/.  Piti  was  lilieral  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary  tongue,  o»  may 
••  IMI  IT.  irjicj  ptt!r«Uon»,  jwjticulaj-ly  Hie  Edinburgh  He«ew. 


gentlemen  louiid  it  impos>ible  to  rxju 
n  of  UiHr  boily  clixh"a.     I  op^iik  ?l  the 
y  have  since  taken  place  I  neither  kn 


•  Old  lall'idn.  old  plays,  and  ol(i  women's  stories,  are  at  present  in  as  n;  uk 
request  u  old  wine  or  new  s]iecches.  In  (act  this  is  the  millnniuin  of  Mick 
letter  :  tlutnl.ii  u.  ,mr  Hel«'rs,  Wt-lflrs,  and  ScWto  I  . 

t   Mac    Flecknoe,    ihc   Duaciad,   ami    all    Swift's    lampooning-   bniladk 
Whati'ver  th'ir  ntlvrs  works  m;iy  l«,  these  originated  in  personal  fceungt, 
anjry  niturt  on  >m worthy  rirals ;  and  llouglr  the  ability  of  thete  satim 
ates  the  poetical,  tht^ir  poignancy  detracts  from  the  personal  chaj  *tte'  <* 
writers. 
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Biai  k  verse  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 

To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days 

No  sing-spng  hero  rants  in  modern  plays  ; 

While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 

For  jest  and  JWWM*  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse. 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse, 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin !  damu'd  some  twenty  times  a  year  . 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight : 

Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 

At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 

And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone  ; 

Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 

Where  angry  Townly  lifts  his  voice  on  high 

Again  our  Sliakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 

When  eommo  i  prose  will  serve  for  common  things  ; 

And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 

To  "  hollowing  Hotspur  "  f  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

'Tis  not  en  ugh,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems  ;  they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears  ;  but,  by  his  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish' d  R  mieo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  fir  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  lo  /k  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
A.nd  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye  ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum; 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exighos  elegos  emiserit  auctov. 
Grammatici  ccrtant.  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo  ; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedern.  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre. 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  color-es, 
Cur  ego,  si  noqueo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nescire,  j  udens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  : 

Versions  ex^oni  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult, 
Indignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  crena  Thyestse. 
Singula  quseque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocein  comcedia  tollit, 
Iratnsque  Cl  .reines  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  epectantis  tetigisse  querela.     [sunto, 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia 
Et,  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
Ut  ridentibus  arrideut,  ita  fientibus  adflent 


•  Wilh  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of  puni,  they  hare 
I  rbtcile  on  their  side,  who  permits  them  to  oraton,  and  gives  them  come. 
•  nun  by  a  grave  daquiiition. 

<  '  Air !  in  hii  ear  I'll  hollow  Mortimer  I  "—1  a*nry  IV. 


She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bouLd, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung, 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter — the  tongne, 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  disperse 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense  ; 
O'erwhe.lm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 
And  raige  a  laugh  with,  any  thing  but  wit. 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import, 

Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  ccmmon  lift  3 

court ; 

Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school 
A  wandering  "  Peregrine,"  or  plain  "  John  Bull; 
All  persons  please,  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  j»  plot : 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene : 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law  : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  or  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
And  freely  wander  from  the  benten  way, 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past, 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale  ; 
And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err  ; 

Humani  vultus  :  si  Tis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tone  tua  me  infortunia  laedeni 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo  :  tristia  mcestum 
Vultum  verba  decent;  iratum,  plena  i^inarum, 
Ludentem,  lasciva ;  severum,  seria  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum  ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram 
Aut  ad  humum  mturore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit ; 
Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachirinum. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur  an  heroej 
Maturusne  senex,  ad  anhuc  florente  jmenta 
Fervidus :  an  matrona  potens,  and  sedula  nutrix  ; 
Meroatorne  vagus,  cultorne  virentis  agelli  ; 
Colchus  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Aigzs. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  fing« 
Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem  ; 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabillis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  arinis. 
Sit  Medea  fercx  invictacme.  flelilis  Ino  : 
Perfidus  Lxion  ;  lo  vaga  ;  tristis  Orestes  : 
Si  quid  inexpertum  scense  committis,  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam  ;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere :  tuque 
Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deduois  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus 
Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbcm 
Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres,  nee  des:lies  imitator  in  arctum 
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Tet  copy  not  tco  closely,  but  record, 
Hoi  e  justly ,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for  woid : 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
But    nly  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard !  whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 

To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 

Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls', 

Beware — for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowies  '* 

"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,' 

And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? — 

He  sinks  to  Southey's  level  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Net  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  temper'd  warb lings  of  his  master  lyre: 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit " 

He  speaks,  but  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song. 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done  ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean          • 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  apon  the  sight,  [light ; 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deigif  to  hear 

What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 

If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 

Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall, 

Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page, 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ;        * 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 

Life's  little  tale  so  oft,  so  vainly  told. 

Dnde  pedem  proferre  p'udor  vetet,  aut  operis  lex. 

Nee  sic  in.cipies,  ut  scriptor  Cyclicus  blim : 
•'  Furtunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  nobile  bellum." 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu 
Parturiunt  montes :  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Quanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  ! 
"Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum  captae  ^cst  tcmpora 

Trojae 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes." 
Non  fumum  ex  i'ulgore,  sed  ex  funio  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 


*  About  two  yean  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend,  was  announced 
tf  Mr.  Cumberland  (in  a  review  since  deceased)  as  being  engaged  in  an 
Ipk  poem  to  be  entitled  "  Armageddon."  The  plan  and  specimen  promise 
muJi;  but  I  tope  neither  to-  ollend  Mr.  Townsend  nor  his  friends,  by 
MBraoKtidm?  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  which  these  rhyme* 
allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  how  much  will  the  world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bri:  ging 
bin1,  befjre  the  public  I  But  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it 'may  be  dojbted 
•waafixe  the  premature  display  of  his  pla»  (sublime  .is  the  ideas  confessedly 
He]  Las  not,  by  raising  expectation  too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by 
ijf -loping  his  argument,  rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr.  Town- 
tend's  futui^  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents  I  shall  not  depre- 
jfitte  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  praise)  and  Mr.  Townsend  must  not 
»«ppo«  me  attated  by  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wish  the 
*>>l,or  all  the  twxess  he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  se« 
aj.e  poerry  weisjhed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  with  Southey, 
>ttle,  Cowley  (;Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  Wilkie,  Pye,  and  all  the  "  dull 
if  part  ami  pn-nri  days."  Even  if  he  is  not  a  Milton,  he  may  be  better 
ihar.  Bloclcmort ;  if  not  an  Homer,  an  Antimauhus.  I  should  deem  myself 
urevimfXuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it  not  addressed  to 
one  »,"iU  younger.  Mr.  Tuwnsend  has  the  greatest  difficulties  to  encounter  j 
Out  in  conquering  them  he  will  find  employment ;  iu  having  conquered  them, 
ais  reuird.  I  know  too  well  "  the  scribbler's  scoti',  the  critic's  contumely," 
uid  1  air,  afraid  time  wil !  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them  better.  Tiv 
who  succeed  and  those  who  do  not  must  bear  this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
irhkh  kvre  mos'.  of  it  1  trust  that  Mr.  Townsend't  share  will  be  froir  trary; 

-he  will  «ooii  ki  ow  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  expraiaio 
OMiioe. 

The  above  noil  wu  wri .  :s  before  the  author  was  appriied  of  Mr.  Cuu> 
death. 


Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  freshman  !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  *Virgil's  devilish  verses  and  Lis  own, 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "Foidhain'sMews; 
(Unlucky  Tavell !  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears. t) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain,  • 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash  ; 
Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  madf  him  sore  j, 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p — x  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away 
And,  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts  !  as  hells  and  clubs'^  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  senate  ;  gets  a  son  and  heir ; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  Totes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheer 
His  son's  so  sharp — he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer  • 

Manhood  declines — age  palsies  every  limb  , 

He  quits  the  scene— or  else  the  scene  quits  him , 

Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyelope  Charyb- 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri,  fdja 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat ;  et  in  medias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit : 
Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imuiu. 

Tu,  quii  e^o  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulasa  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat 
Jlitatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Red'lere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signal  humum ;  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horaa. 

Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis.canibusque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  peraia 

Conversis  studiis,  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 


•  Harvey,  the  circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used  to  (Bxg 
away  Virgil  in  his  ecstacy  of  admiration,  and  say,  "  the  book  had  a  devil." 
Now,  such  a  character  as  1  am  copying  would  probably  Him;  it  away  also, 
but  rather  wish  that  the  devil  had  the  book  ;  not  from  any  dislike  to  the  poet, 
but  a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed  the  public  sclnjol  penance  % 
"  long  and  short  "  is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  ior  the  residue 
of  a  man's  life,  and,  perhaps,  so  far  may  be  an  advantage. 

t  "  Infandum,  regina,  juhes  renovare  dolorem."  1  dare  siy  Mr.  T»T«|) 
(to  whom  1  mean  no  all'ront)  will  understand  me  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  vhcthot 
any  one  etae  does  or  no. — To  the  above  events,  "  quoxjue  ipae  n-JKrriina  vid 
et  quorum  pan  magna  fui,"  all  timst  and  termt  bear  testimony. 

|  "  Hell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  little,  and  an  c 
a  good  deal.    "Club,"  a  pleium.i  purgatory,  where  you  lu*e  more,  tnd 
not  tupjpoaed  to  be  cheated  at  uil. 
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Bcrapea  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves  ; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 
O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Expires  unwept — is  buried — let  him  rot ! 

Bnt  from  the  drama  let  me  not  digress, 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  less. 

Though  women  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stirr'd, 

When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 

Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 

Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 

The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 

And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 

True  Briton  all  besides,  I  here  am  French — 

Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench ; 

The  gladiatorial  blood  we  teach  to  flow 

In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show : 

We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick, 

And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sic\. 

Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 

Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death  ; 

To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 

Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours,  or  nstvre  bear  ? 

A  *halter'd  heroine  Johnson  sought  *o  slay — 

We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play. 

And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating  times 

Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomines, 

And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 

To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake ! 

Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 

We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 

And  yet,  God  knows  !  what  may  not  authors  do, 

W  hose  postscripts  prate  of  dying  "  heroines  blue  ?"f 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did; 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Rage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends  ! 

Multa  senem  eonveniunt  incommoda ;  vel  quod 
Quairit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri; 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Re  pucro,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum, 
Multa  reeedcntes  adimimt.     Ne  forte  soniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles. 
Semper  in  adjunetis,  ajvoque  morabimur  apus. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 


Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers,  wisely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their  bteaa 
In  all,  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice, 
'It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  ho  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  "  encore ; "  > 
Squeezed  in  "  Fops  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release  : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers — can  ye  guess  ?•— • 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  ! 

So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools  ! 
Ere  scenes  wera  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,* 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  f ) 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleas'd    with  morrice-mumm'ry  and  coars« 

jokes. 

Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
'Tis  strange  Benvolio  suffers  such  a  show;")" 
Suppressing  peer  !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging,  all,  save  rout  and  race. 
Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time  ; 
Mad  wag!  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  beat 
And  turn'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers, 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers  • 

Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  "  now  for  ever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queena, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend  !  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  !  " 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  ^Egean  clime. 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 

Quam  qune  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  qiue 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.     Non  tamcn  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam;  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  quoe  mox  narret  facuudia  pmsenc 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet  ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  4 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vgrtatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 
Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 
Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  ncdus 
Inciderit.         **#**» 


•  " Irene  had  to  speak  two  lino  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck;  bul 
JM  asdlonce  cried  om '  Murder ! '  anil  she  was  obliged  to  be  carried  ofl'  the 
Mage." — Botteell't  Life  of  Johnton. 

t  In  the  postscript  to  the  "  CM  UP  Spectre"  Mr.  Lewis  tells  us,  that  though 
alockt  were  unknown  in  England  at  the  period  of  bis  action,  vet  he  has  mud- 
bc  HnaciironLmi  *o  set  uli'  the  scene  :  and  if  htj  coal. I  have  produced  the 
"Coot  ":>y  n  Jrng  hi>  horcy- e  blae"— 1  quote  bin— "  blue  he  would  have 


•  "  The  first  theatrical  representations,  entitled  '  Mysteries  and  Moralities, 
were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by  monks,  (as  the  only  persons  wb 
could  read,)  and  latterly  by  the  clergy  and  students  of  the  universities.  Tb 
dramatis  penona;  were  usually  Atlarn,  J'ater  Ciilestis,  Faith,  Vice,"  lie. 
&c.—  ru!e  Warton's  Hillary  of  English  Poetry. 

t  R-iivoliu  docs  not  let ;    out  every  man  who  maintains  race-rirses  It 
pr.'irioter  of  all  tile  concoinitiuirevus  of  the  turf.     Avnicling  to  bet  a  a  lUtt 
ph.irisaic.il.     Is  it  an  exculpation  ?     I  think  not.     »  never  yet   heard  »!»«•• 
praised  lor  chastity  because  </i*  liertelf  did  not  commit  lurnicatkm. 
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Then  may  Euphrosyne,  \vho  sped  the  past, 
Scot.he  thy  life's  scene's  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan*  Plato's  bed, 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 

Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low' she  lies ; 

Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  fear'd  her  glance  ; 

Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  ! 

ITet  fChesterSold,  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 

Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays  ; 

Uncheck'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 

And  damning  dullness  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  act !  again  let  Humor  roam 

Wild  o'er  the  stage — we've  time  for  tears  at  home ; 

Let  "Archer"  plant  the  horns  on  "  Sullen's"  brows, 

And  "  Estifania  "  gull  her  "  Copper  "J  spouse ; 

The  moral's  scant — but  that  may  be  excused, 

Men  go  nbt  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 

He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 

Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill ; 

Ay,  but  Macheath's  example — psha ! — no  more  ! 

It  form'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd  before, 

And  spits  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse, § 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men  ! 

Nor  burn  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  again. 

Cat  why  to  brain-scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal ! 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 

For  times  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope  : 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze, 

E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin  ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin  ! 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves, 

And  Simeon  kicks,  where  IJBaxter  only  "  shoves." 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  dunce 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  rehned, 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
_  Spcret  idem  :  sudet  multum  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem  :  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvis  dcducti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 
Ne,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  pene  forenses, 
Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 
Aut  immunda  crepent,  ignominiosaque  dicta,  [res  : 
Offenduntur  emm,  quibus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 


•  UMv  Piato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mimet  of  Sopliron  was  found  the 
taj  he  UK/1.—  Vvit  BarOielemi,  De  Pauw,  or  Diogejai  Laer&ui,  if  agree- 
ibl«.  l)e  Pauw  calls  it  a  jest  book.— Cumberland,  in  hi»  Observer,  terms  it 
ooorai,  hke  the  sayings  of  "  PuUius  Cyrus." 

t  Hi«  «»Mch  on  the  Jcensing  act  is  one  of  his  most  eloquent  efforU. 

j  Michij.  Perez,  I*  •  Copper  Captain,"  la  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  hare  a 
Wife." 

$  Jerry  Cj.lier's  co-itroversy  with  Congreve,  *c.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irama,  is  too  well  known  ;o  require  further  comment. 

(1  "  Baxter's  shove  to  hravy-a— d  Christians."  The  veritable  title  of  a 
sook  once  in  good  vpiue,  ami  likely  enough  to  be  so  again. — Mr.  Simeon  b 
Jie  very  sully  of  bflid's,  and  easiigaior  of  "  good  works."  He  is  ably  «up- 
•  ported  by  John  Stickles,  a  laborer  in  the  same  vineyarj  :— but  I  say  no  more, 
or  nccon'ing  10  '->lmny  in  fuS  congregation,  "  No  hopt  for  Hum  a* 
Mjpu.  ' 


Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste  ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults  .    his  wit  hath  made  in^eof 

pass 

Unmatched  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  ! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Noi  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  -fain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late, 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight 
And,  varied  skillfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 
What  few  admire — irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon  ;  but  'tis  hard, 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correct?' 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease, 
By  day  and  nigl't,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers' suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  ! 

JEquis  accipiunt  anirnis,  donantve  ci  rona. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus, 
Pes  citus :  unde  etiam  trlmetris  accrescere  jussil 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi :  non  ita  pridem 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures, 
Spondees  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens  ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hie  et  in  Acct 
Nooilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni. 
In  scenam  missos  magno  cum  pondere  versus, 
Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratse  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex  , 
E\  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 
Idcircone  vager,  scribamque  licenter,  ut  omne* 
Visu-os  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  veniffs  cautus  ?  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  lardem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinoss  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  ?ales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque. 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanuru  lepido  sejuonert  dicto- 
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Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers  in  default  of  ears. 


In  sooth  I  do  not  know  or  greatly  care 

T<  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 

Oi  if,  till  roofs  recived  the  vagrant  art, 

Our  muse,  like  tl\at  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart. 

But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 

Thert's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 

Noi  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 

Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  confest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 
[f  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Dcmocrit'is  himself  was  not  so  bad  ; 
He  only  tftouyht,  but  you  would  make  us  mad  ! 

But,  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  ; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

Legitimumque  sormm  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicfe  genus  invenisse  Camenee 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
QuiB  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fascibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  personae  pallseque  repertor  honestse 
JEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

Successit  vetus  his  comccdia,  uon  sine  multa 
Laude ;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta ;  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  noecndi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae ; 
Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Grseca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vcl  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nee  virt.ute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis, 
Quam  lingua,  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum- 
quemque  poetarum  liinae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  6  - 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Prespsectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vital. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetoe, 
t?i  tribus  Anticyri?  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
Toosori  Liciiu  commiserit.     0  ego  laevus, 
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With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  >  cu  please 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use  ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  like, 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake:* 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight, 

To  purge  in  spring  (like  BayesJ  before  I  write  ? 

If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 

I  know  no  scribbler,  with  a  madder  style  ; 

»But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice), 

I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 

I'll  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 

And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel, 

Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art, 

To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 

From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song 

And  from  my  own  example,  what  is  wrong. 

Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  learnt  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friend  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes  ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are, 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise, 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophize  ; 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit  and  tale  well  told, 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  Inld 
A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece  !  thy  sons  of  ancient  days, 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata :  verum 
Nil  tanti  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutura 
Reddere  quse  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi : 
Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo  ; 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  quo  fer.it  erroi* 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  princtpium  et  font 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  ehartae : 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Quid  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et 

hospes ;  . » 

Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  judicis  officium  ;  qiOB 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis  ;  ille  profecto 
Reddere  persons  scit  convenientia  cuique. 
Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  nine  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 
Tabula,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondcre  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populum,  meliusque  moratui, 
Quam,  versus  inopes  rerum,  nuga>que  canorse. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Gniiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  pra;ter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 


Ai  famous  a  tonsor  as  Licinui  himself,  and  better  paid,  and  may,  lib 
i,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better  qualification  than  ana  balf  rf  tot 
hewii  be  crop*,  viz. — independence. 
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vVhose.  genercr.s  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Ourb.'«ya  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
I'o  "  long  and  short"  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
Frois.  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"A  penny  sa»ed,  my  lad's,  a  penny  got." 
Babe  of  a  c'ty  birth  !  from  sixpence  take 
Two  thirds    how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? 
"A  groat.'  —"Ah,  bravo!  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  ! 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whos"  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
'Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes  ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  yi  u,  that  the  father's  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  fc  im  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage,  and  many  more,)* 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
Discovers  little  silver  and  less  gold, 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  /ms,f  or  an  Irish  mine.J 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both,— to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line  ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wond'rous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense, 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once : — tTiat  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row  ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass, 
(  WTio  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass  ;) 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 
Filius  Albini,  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superat  ?  poterat  dixisse — Triens. 

Eu! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia :  quid  fit  ? 
Samis.     An  hsec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 
Uuni  semel  imliuerit,  speramus  carmina  hngi 
*  Posjs  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  deleetare  poetse  ; 
Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 
Quidquid  praecipies,  esto  brevis:  ut  cito  dicta 
Porcipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voluptatis  t:ausa  sint  proxima  veris  : 
fr'ec,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi : 
Neu  pranse  Lamise  vivum  puerum  extruhat  alvo. 

Oenturae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  : 
Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 


•  I  ha-e  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation  nms  as  follow* : 
»  "E  um.  cola  a  mio  credere  molto  straragante,  che  un  padredesideri,  e 
permcttd,  die  suo  ngliuolo  coltiri  e  perfeziuni  qtipsto  talcnto."  A  liule  further 
nu :  "  Si  irovanu  di  rado  nd  Parnaso  le  minicre  d'oro  e  d'  argento." — Edit- 
nuione  dei  foiciuUi  <!*'-  S!f»7r  L^dit  Venetian  edition. 

t  "  Iro  pau)>;rior:  "  thii  in  li.s  «:ime  beggar  who  foxed  with  Olysses  for 

pom. I  of  kic'n  try,  wliich  lie  lost,  and  half  a  dozen  teeth  besides. — Bee 
Odyuey,  p.  18. 

}  '.'lie  1,-uh  (p  '.d  mine  of  Wick  ow,  which  yields  Just  ore  enough  to  iweai 
»  otgUdi. 


Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste    f  London  lead 
And  cross  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is't  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  cover,  flints  withhold  their  spark, 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them  !)  miss  their  mar*, 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view 
We  mustnot  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 

Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 

But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 

Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 

Let  Havard'sf  fate  o'ertake  him,  who  for  once 

Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

At  first  none  deem'd  it  his,  but  when  his  name 

Announced  the  fact — what  then  ? — it  lost  its  fam* 

Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 

In  a  long  work'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be  ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims  !  ye  whom  chance  or  choic* 

Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  muse's  voice, 

Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise  ; 

Few  reach  the  summit  rvhich  before  you  lies. 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  con- 

cede 

Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far  ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar  • 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 
Hie  rneret  sera  liber  Sosiis ;  hie  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  iioto  scriptori  prorogat  acvum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimusj 
Nam   neque   chorda  sonum   reddit  quern  vult 

manus  et  inens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  miiiabitur  arcu*. 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pauci* 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  nattira.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  et  oithurcedus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Chnerilus  ille, 
Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror  ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dornjitat  Homerus. 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

"Ut  pictura,  poesis :  erit  quae,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis  ;  et  quaedam,  si  longius  abstes : 
Haec  amat  obscurum ;  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen : 


As  Mr  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to  whom  he  wai  unda 
great  obligations — "And  Homer  (damn  him  .')  co//«" — it  nmy  be  presumed 
that  any  body  or  any  thing  may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical  license  •  and, 
in  case  ol  accident,  1  be^r  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  precedent. 

t  For  the  rtory  of  Billy  Hivard's  tragedy,  see  "  Davies's  Life  ol  Ga» 
rick."  I  believe  it  is  "  Regulua,"  or  "  Charles  the  First."  The  moment  K 
was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre  thui.ied,  anil  the  boolraliei  retus*  i  to  tiv» 
U»9  cuatom&ry  sum  tor  the  copyri^Ui. 
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But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 

No  medium  knows  ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 

For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes, 

Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 

r 

Again,  my  Jeffrey  ! — as  that  sound  inspires, 

How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  ! 

Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel, 

When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel, 

Or  mild  Eclectics,*  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 

Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  "good  works." 

Bt.ch  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 

My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 

Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  chase ! 

For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  my  Jeffrey !  or  my  inkless  pen 

Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 

Alas  !  I  cannot  "  strike  at  wretched  kernes." 

Inhuman  Saxon  !  wilt  thou  then  resign 

A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 

Dear,  d — d  coutemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  wrongs? 

If  unprovoked  thou  once  couldst  bid  me  bleed, 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 

What !  not  a  word — and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 

Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  Tent  ? 

No  wits  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  i 

No  jest  on  "  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name, 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  -<Egean  sea, 

My  hate,  untravell'd,  fondly  turned  to  thee. 

Ah  !  let  me  cease  !  in  vain  my  bosom  burns, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexixf  turns  : 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego, 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

HiEC  placuit  semel ;  haec  decies  repetita  placebit. 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paterna 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Causaruin  mediocris,  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messalre,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus : 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est:  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere  columnae. 

•  To  the  F-clectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I  have  to  return  thanks  for  the 
ferrer  of  thitt  charity  which  in  1809  induced  them  to  express  a  hope,  that  a 
thing  then  published  by  me  might  lead  to  certain  coiu>.quences,  which,  ull 
l>ugh  natural  enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend  lips.  I  refer 
t\sr-  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  themselves  on  the  pros- 
pet;  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  myself,  from  which  some  great  good  was 
to  none,  provided  one  or  both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived 
*ro  7«us  and  a  half  those  "  Elegies"  which  they  were  kindly  preparing  to 
KTlmr,  1  have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give  them  "so  joyful  a  tiouble,"  except, 
BKSeed,  "upo:i  compulsion,  Hal ;"  but  if,  as  David  says  in  the  "Rivals,"  it 
bcold  nome  to  "  bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting,"  we  "  won't  run,  will  we, 
Hi  Lucius  I"  I  do  not'  know  what  I  had  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen  : 
ttf  world  are  their  lawful  perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  like  Agxg,  if  it 
•could  «cem  meet  unto  them  j  but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  kill 
Off  their  author,  I  am  ignorant.  "  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
uatt)c  to  the  strong ;  "  and  now,  as  these  Christians  have  '  smote  me  on  one 
Sheet,"  I  hold  them  up  the  other;  and  in  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give 
fcerr  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any  other  set  of  men  expressed 
11Kb  sentiments,  1  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  "  recording 
v*gel,"  tr.it  from  the  pharisees  of  Christianity  decency  might  be  expected. 
I  cu  (mire  these  brethren,  that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not 
B«»c  'jei.cd  "mine  enemy's  dog  thus."  To  show  them  the  superiority  of 
•y  b»j'j-.t:i/  tove,  if  ever  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon  or  liamsden  should 
ve  «oj3j£ed  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  in  which  they  requested  me  to  fall,  1  hope 
tey  nay  escape  with  being  "  winged  "  only,  and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at 
*aacl  1n  extract  tne  ball 

f  Invents  ilium,  il  te  hie  IVidit,  Alexin. 


What  then  ?— Edina  starves  somelanker  son.- 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun  : 
Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 
As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  £sh  J 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modern  pie; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites  ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun ; 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 
And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets  when  they  please. 
Why  not  ? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  'vith  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedo-n  on  a  fair  estate  ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 
To  all  their  income,  and  to  twice  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault, 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  "the  mob  of  gentlemen  ;"  but  you, 

Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 

Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 

And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 

Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 

I  trust  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 

And  hark'ye,  Southey  !*  pray — but  don't  be  vext— 

Burn  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors, 

Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle 

papaver 

Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis  ; 
Sic  aniinis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 
Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilee,  discive,  trochive,  quiescit, 
Ne  spissee  risum  tollunt  impune  coronae  : 
Qui  nescit.,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere  ! — Quidni  I 
Liber  et  ingenuus  prtBserthn  census  equestrem 
Summain  nummorum,  vitioque  reraotus  ab  omni. 
Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva : 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens  ;  si  quid  tamen  olina 
Scripseris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in 

annum  , 

Membranis  intus  positis.     Delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris  ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  decrum 


•  M-.  Southey  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in  the  "  Guiw  « 
Reliant, "  maugre  the  neglsct  of  Madoc,  tc.,  and  has  in  one  iruSaae*  bad 
.  wonderful  effect.  A  literary  friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  .ovely  *reu- 
:ig  last  summer,  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Faddrngton  canal,  was. 
larmed  by  the  cry  of  "one  in  jeopardy:"  he  rushed  along,  collated  • 
ody  of  Irish  haymakers  (supping on  Duttermilk  in  an  adjacent  paddock,)  pro- 
un;d  three  rakei,  one  ed-spt-nr,  and  a  landing-net,  and  at  last  (horreaco 
referens)  pulled  out— his  own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for 
r,  and  so  was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap,  which 
ved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last  work.  Itn  "  alacrity  ct 
sinking"  was  so  great  that  it  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  though  toot 
maintain  that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch't  pasOJ 
premise*,  Cornhill.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  rer 
diet  of  "  Felo  de  bibliopula"  ajratmt  a  "  quarto  unknown ;"  and  eircu.-j«!M 
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flat  why  this  vain  advice  ?  cnce  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall'd — from  pastry  cooks  ! 
Though    "  Madoc,"   with    "Pucclle,"*   instead  of 

punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk  !  f 

Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower : 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
IMd  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolish'd  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  ?nd  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes, 
A.nd  served  the  church  without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
Whose  old-establish'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdom  *  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  epic's  prince, 
And  fighting's  been  in  fashion  ever  since ; 
And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartan's  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,) 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail'd,  in  times  of  old, 

In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told. 

Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 

And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should  we  ? 


rial  evidence  being  since  strong  against  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  of  which  the 
above  words  are  an  exact  description,)  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  ne«  session, 
in  Grub-street.— Arthur,  Alfred,  Davideis,  Richard  Ctzar  de  Uon,  Exodus, 
Exudia,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Seige  of  Acre,  Don  Rod. 
erick,  and  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  namcsof  the  twelve  Juron.  Tl« 
Judges  are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  Bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The 
lame  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  at  are  now  engaged  in  Sir  P. 
Burdett's  celebrated  cause  in  the  Scotch  court*.  The  public  anxiously  await 
the  result,  and  all  Wot  publishers  will  be  subpojnaed  an  witnesses. 

But  Mr.  Southey  ha>  published  toe  "  Curae  of  Kehama  :"  an  inviting  title 
U  qi"bblers.  By  the  by,  it  in  a  good  deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  and 
aoi  much  above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle  them,  in 
lb>  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  by,  Southey  U  editor) 
"the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day."  But,  on  Kcond  thoughts,  it 
«n  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to  be  the  one-eyed  lenders  ol  the  blind,  though 
Uiey  might  a«  well  keep  to  themselves  "Scott's  thirty  thousanu  copies  sold," 
which  must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Soutbey's  unsaleables.  Poor  Southey,  it 
should  seem,  is  the  "  Lepidus"  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  1  am  only  sur- 
prised to  see  him  in  such  good  company. 

"  Such  tilings  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 

The  trio  are  will  denned  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid :  "  Because,  In 
fee  .rU-.jles  DBC,  ACB,  DB  is  equal  to  AC,  and  BC,  common  to  both;  the 
tiro  sides  i)B,  BC,  are  equal  to  the  two  AC,  CB,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle 
DBO  it  equal  to  the  angle  ACB :  therefore,  the  base  DC  is  equal  to  the  base 
AB,  and  the  triangle  DBC  (Mr.  Southey)  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ACB,  the 
IMS  lo  the  freoter,  which  is  obturd,"  &c. — The  e.  litor  of  the  Edinburgh  Reg. 
buer  •  ill  find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  hU  stabling :  he  has  only  lo 
cross  fa  river  ;  'tis  the  first  turnpike  'tother  side  "  Pons  Asinorum.'" 

•  1  »talre's  "  Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr.  Southey's  "Joan 
•f  Arc  '  and  yet  1  am  afraid  the  Frenchman  has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too 
an  hi*  side — (they  rarely  go  together) — than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  WAS  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose  title  of  witch  would 
be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first  letter. 

t  Like  Sir  B.  Burgess's  Richard,  the  tenth  book  of  which  I  read  at  Malta, 
sn  a  trunk  of  Eyres,  19  Jockspur  street.  If  this  be  doubted,  1  shall  buy  a 
fortmantean  to  quote  from. 

•  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Ballantyne 
said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of  Berwick,"  but  Southey  claimed  it  w  half  Eng- 
Ish;  Scott  swore  it  was  the  "Brig  o' Stirling;"  he  had  Just  passed  two 
King  James's  and  a  dozen  Do.-,  glasses  over  it.     At  last  It  was  decided  Ijy 
Jeffrey  that  it  meant  nothing   -.we  nor  less  than  "the  counter  of  Archy 


The  muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  w  o'df 
In  turns  she'll  seem  a  Paphian  or  a  prude ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affright, 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier  ! 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone, 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 
Kind  nature  always  will  perform  her  part. 
Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain  ; 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  piize, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  alliw. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride  or  run  a  race 
Must  bear  privation  with  unruffled  face, 
Be  call'd  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 
Have  follow'd  music  through  her  farthest  flight) 
but  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
"  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press  ;" 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  fast  »•- 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish;  one  and  all. 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command, 
Yea,  baronet's  have  inked  the  bloody  hand ! 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Pollio  play'd  this  prank, 
(Then  Phcebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head  ;* 

Csedibus  et  victu  foado  deterruit  Orpheus : 
Dictus  ob  hoe  lenire  tigres,  rabidosque  leonea: 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanie  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis.  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet :  fuit  haec  sapieutia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secernere :  sacra  profauis  ; 
Concubito  prohibere  vago ;  dare  jura  mantis  . 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  incidere  ligno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.     Post  hos  iusignis  HomertM 
Tyrtieusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est :  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentatti  modis  :  ludusque  repertus, 
Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrse  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quresitum  est :  ego  iiec  studiui->  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingcnium  ;  alterius  si 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino :  qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum. 
Nunc    satis    est  dixisse ;    Ego   mira    poeinata 

pango ; 

Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui 
Et  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescire  fateri. 

******** 

Si  carmina  condes, 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 
Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige,  sodes 
Hoc  (aiebat)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  negarea. 


'  Turn  quoque  marmoraa  eapul  a  cemce  revulsum, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  ponaus  CEagrius  Hebrus, 
V olvcrt  Eurydieen  vox  ipsa,  et  frujida  lingua ; 
Ab,  miseram  Eurydkcn  I  am' ma  fugtente  vocabai; 
Eurvdicen  lolo  relerefcam  fiuouue  npfe. — Crsorj w.  h 
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Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive — 

Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 

Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 

Those  "  Books  of  Martyrs"  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 

Alas  !  wo  worth  the  scribbler  !  often  .seen 

[n  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magazine. 

There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-prest, 

Bel  iold  a  quarto  ! — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 

Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords, 

To  muse-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords, 

Oi  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 

Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 

flark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft ! 

The  cobbler  laureats  sing*  to  Capel  Lofft  !f 

Till,  lo  .  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears, 

Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  ! 


There  lives  one  druid  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme ; 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse, 
To  publi.sh  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish  d  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught,  to  him  ? 
He  vents  his  spleen  or  gratifies  his  whim. 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delcre  jubebat, 
Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 
Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  insumebat 
inanem, 


Some  fancied  sjight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate. 
Some  folly  cross'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather'd  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas,  'tis  nature  in  the  man — 
May  heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can ! 
Then  be  it  so ;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  ntii:k 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  raoxd, 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before) — be  sold  ! 
Should  some  rich  bard,  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow,) 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some  rhyming  peer — there's  pleYity  of  the  sort — • 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  eacn  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief ! 
Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 
He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertee 
Culpabit  duros  ;  iucomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum  ;  ambitiosa  recidet 
Ornamenta ;  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget ; 


•  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon  ;  he  is  not  a  cobbler ;  it  is  a  tailor,  but  begged 

Capel  I»H't  to  sink  the  profession  in  his  preface  to  two  pair  of  panta p»ha  I 

af  cantos,  which  be  wished  the  public  to  try  on  ;  but  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it 
»ut,  anil  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  his  country  custo- 
merf. — Merry's  "  Mooffield's  whine  "  was  nothing  to  all  thig.  The  "  Delia 
Cruscaris  "  were  people  of  some  education,  and  no  profession  :  but  these  Ar- 
cudiani  ("  Arcades  ambo  "—bumpkins  both)  send  out  their  native  nonsense 
without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leave  all  the  shoes  and  smallclothes  in  Uiu 
parish  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Elegies  on  Enclosures  and  Pteans  to  Gun- 
powder. Sitting  on  a  shopboard,  they  describe  fields  ol  battle,  when  the  only 
blood  tlmy  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  finger;  and  an  "  Essay  on  War"  it 
produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a  "  poet." 

"  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate." 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  thai  line  of  Pope  i  and  if  he  did,  why  not  take  It  as 
hi«  motto  f 

|  This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  excellent  shoemakers, 
Mid  been  accessory  to  the  poetical  undoing  of  many  of  the  industrious  poor. 
Nathaniel  BloomfHd  and  his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somersetshire  sing- 
Ing  ;  nor  has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one  county.  Pratt  too,  (who 
once  was  wiser,)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patronage,  and  decoyed  a  poor 
fellow  named  Blackett  into  poetry ;  but  he  died  during  the  operation,  leaving 
ene  child  and  two  volumes  of  "  Remains  "  utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she 
dan'l  tuke  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoemaking  Sappho,  may  do 
well ;  but  the  "  tragedies  "  are  as  rickety  as  if  they  had  been  the  oifspritig  of 
in  Earl  or  a  Srntonian  prize  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  prior  lad  are  certainly 
uiiwerable  for  his  end,  and  it  ought  to  be  nn  indictable  offence.  But  this  is 
the  least  they  have  done,  for,  by  a  refinement  of  barbarity,  they  have  made 
the  (late)  man  posthumously  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have 
h»'i  lense  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certcs  these  rakers  of  "  Remains  " 
flcr.r>  under  the  statute  against  "resurrection  men."  What  does  it  signify 
vlw.  er  a  poor,  dear,  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers' 
Rail  I  Is  it  ao  bad  to  unearth  his  hones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
fillwt  his  body  on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  oo'jivo  ?  "  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be ;  "  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall 
know,  if  a  man  who  has  passed  through  lite  with  a  sort  of  eclat  is  to  find 
himself  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe 
Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  purgatory.  The  plea  of  publication  is  to  pro- 
Tide  fr.T  the  child  j  now,  might  not  some  of  this  "  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam'i  " 
Yiendt  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent  action  without  inveigling  Pratt  into 
biography  f  And  then  his  inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums  I — "  To 
the  Duchess  of  Sonwch,  the  R,rht  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  &c.,  &e." — why,  this  is  doling  out  the  "  soft 
milk  of  dedication  "  in  gills,— there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a 
4ozrn  Why,  Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  -eft?  Dost  thou  think  six  families  of 
Jbtincti  m  can  share  this  in  quiet  .'—There  Is  a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedication  ; 
<otuJ  tbr  (irl  to  hei  jre'*,  uV  v  time  tc  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the 


He 


soli'  i 


will  Mr.  Gilford  allow  me  to  introduce  once  more  to  his  notice  UN 
'or,  tile  "  ultinms  Romanorum,"  the  last  of  the  "  Cruseaita  1  "— 
"  Edwin,"  the  "  profound,"  by  our  Lady  of  Punishment  I  here  ho.  i.  w 
lively  as  in  the  davs  of  "'well  said  Buviad  the  Correct."  I  thought  Pi«zg*i«k 
had  been  the  tail  of  poesy,  but,  alas  I  he  is  only  the  penultimate. 

A   FAMILIAR  EPiaTLE   TO    THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  MOHYUW 
CHRONICLE. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think  I 
And  so  perhaps  you'll  say  of  me, 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why  j 
Nothing's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny, 
Bnt  may  instruct  or  entertain, 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain. 
And  should  you  doubt  what  I  assert, 
The  name  of  Camden  1  insert, 
Who  novels  read,  and  oft  maintain'd 
He  here  and  there  some  knowledge  gain'dt 
Then  why  not  1  indulge  my  pen, 
Though  I  no  fame  or  profit  gain, 
Yet  may  amuse  your  idle  men ; 
Df  whom,  though  some  may  be  seven, 
Others  may  read  without  a  sneer  f 
Thus  much  premised,  I  next  proceed 
To  give  you  what  I  feel  my  creed, 
And  in  what  follows  to  display 
Some  humors  of  tiie  passing  Jay. 


ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  REFOHMISTH 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses, 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources  i 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 

For  which  no  talents  they  possess, 
Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art, 

They  meet  no  better  with  i 


Tis  thus  we  see,  through  life's  career, 
So  few  excel  in  their  profession  ; 

Whereas,  would  each  man  but  appear 
ID  what's  within  his  c 
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Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him  .)  "  Bravo  !  grand !  divine  !' 

Hearse  with  those  praises,  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed, 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread,) 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ;  — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 


Ye  who  aspire  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  "  sublime," 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away,'J 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers  "  Bum  !" 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
But  if  (true  bard  !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  niter  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains, — * 
We'll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 


fet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
Nc  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obs:ure  one  verse  you've  made; 
Your  friend's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 
Fuch  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
/.nd  furnish  food  for  critics,f  or  their  quills. 


Arguet  ambigue  diotum :  mutanda  notabit ; 
Viet  Aristarchus  :  nee  dicet,  Cur  ego  amicum 
Offendam  in  nugis  ?  hee  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 
Ut  mala  quern  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 


We  shiniM  not  see  such  daily  qnacki 
(Kor  quacks  there  are  in  every  an) 

Attempting,  by  their  strange  atfcicka, 
To  rneliomte  the  mind  and  heart. 

Nor  mean  I  here  the  stage  alone, 
Where  some  deserve  th'  applause  they  meet  ; 

Kor  quacks  there  are,  and  they  well  known, 
In  either  house,  who  hold  a  seat. 

Reform's  the  order  of  the  day,  I  hear, 

To  which  I  cordially  assent  ; 
£«  then  let  this  reform  appear, 

And  every  class  of  men  cemect. 

Tor  if  you  but  reform  a  few, 
And  others  leave  to  their  full  imf, 

I  fear  you  will  but  little  do, 
And  And  your  time  and  pains  misspent. 

Let  each  man  to  his  post  assign  'd 
By  Nature,  take  his  pun  to  act, 

And  then  few  causes  shall  we  find 

To  cull  each  man  we  meet—  a  quack.* 
Battaa  0}  your 


. 

)ferc,  and  a  variety  of  sue,.  unaccountable  parturiti 
Midoc,  *e.,  &c.,  Ac. 
«  ••  A  en»t  for  the  critics.  "-is,.,  in 


being  the  flirt  by  JupHer'i  he«d- 


upon  earth,  such  u 


As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune. 

Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 

All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 

As  yawnirg  waiters  fly*  Fitzscribble's  lungs ; 

Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 

As  prelate's  homily  or  placeman's  speech ; 

Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  waySj 

If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 

And  shouts  for  "succor  with  stentorian  yell, 

"A  rope!  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  forgrvre'*' 

Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 

From  frenzy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing, 

Though   this   has    happen'd  to  more    bards    thai 

one, 
I'll  tell  you  Budgell's  story  and  have  done. 


Budgell  a  rogue  and  rhymester  for  no  good* 
(Ijnless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood,) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"f  leapt  into  the  Thames  1 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks   from  him  who  loathes   the  life  hfl 

leaves ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 


Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sort?  cf  verse 
Prick  not  the  poets  conscience  as  a  curse  ; 
JDosed  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found. 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground ! 


Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

\  esanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  sequuntnr. 

Hie  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 

Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 

In  puteum,  foveamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 

Clamet,  lo  civei  !  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet. 

Si  quis  curet  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem, 

Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  dejicerit,  atque 

Servari  nolit  ?     Dicam  :  Siculique  poetae 

Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  J-'.tnan. 

Insiluit ;  sit  jus,  liceatque  perire  poetis  : 

Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  tacit  occidenti. 

Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  erit.  jam 

Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem 

Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utrum 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

Moverit  incestus :  certe  fruit,  ac  velut  ursus, 


And  the  "  waiters  "  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who  can  "  dy  *  fern 
them;  all  the  rest,  viz.,  the  sod  «ijt«crihen  to  the  "  Literary  Fund,"  seiuj 
compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit  out  the  recitation,  without  a  hope  cf  exclaim- 
ing  :  "  Sic  "  (that  is,  by  choking  Fiu.  with  bad  wine  or  worse  pot-ay)  "  KM 
servavit  A  polio  I  " 

t  On  his  table  wen  found  these  words  :  What  Cato  tUnant  Adduo*  if. 
proved  cannot  be  wrong."  But  Addisou  did  not  "approve;  "  and  if  hfl 
had,  it  would  not  have  mended  the  matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  oo 
atcr  party,  but  Miss  Budgell,  by  some  accident,  escaped  thin  J> 


paternal  attention.    Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  "  AUic 
Pope. 


and  U.e  enemy  ot 


If  "dosed  with,"  4c.,  be  censured  a» 
or1  final  for  something  still  lower;  and  if 
e.  i  pairioa  cinerew,"  &c.,  into  a  decent 
in  lieu  ol  UK  nretwm. 


w,  I  Aeg  leave  lo  refer  to  UK 
y  reader  will  trnns'ate  "  MlM 
uplet,  1  wiil  uucrt  mid  coipW 
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And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage— 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 

Obiectos  cavece  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 


But  him,  unhappy  !  wicru  he  seizes, — him 

He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb  ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach, 

And  gorges  like  a  lawyer  or  a  leech. 

Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 


"  Dfcilt  ttt  proprie  commuuia  dicere." — Mile.  Dacier,  Mde.  de  Sevigne, 
Soiteau,  and  others,  have  left  their  dispute  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in 
a  tract  considerably  longer  than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  is  printed  at  the 
dose  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Ix'tfrs,  edited  by 
Orouvelle,  Paris,  1808.  Presuming  that  all  who  con  construe  may  venture  an 
•pinion  on  such  subject*,  particularly  us  so  many  who  can  not  have  taken  the 
•me  liberty,  I  should  have  held  my  "  farthing  candle  "  as  awkwardly  as 
mother,  had  not  ray  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Augustan 
slecle  induced  rne  to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st,  Boileau  :  "  II 
9«  difficile  de  trailer  des  sujets  qui  sum  a  hi  purtee  de  tout  le  ntonrle  d'une 
•naniere  qui  vous  les  rende  propes,  ce  qui  s'apelle  s'approprier  uu  sujet  pur  le 
tour  qu'  on  y  donne."  'illy,  Batteux  :  "  Mais  il  est  bier>  difficile  de  donner 
tatniu  propreset  individuels  uux  eties  pureinent  potsibks."  3dly,  Dacier: 
"  II  est  difficile  de  trailer  nmvenablement  ces  coracteres  que  tout  le  mondt- 
•«  bmnter."  Mde.  de  Seville's  opinion  and  translation,  consisting  of 


some  thirty  pages,  I  omit,  particularly 
est  bien  remarquable,  IIUCUTC-  de  ces  di 
veritable."    But,  byway  of  comfort,  it  i 
lumineux  Dumarsais  "  made  his  appeara 
"  dissaper  tous  les  nuages,  et  concilior  u 
fifty  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more  lu 
demolish  Dumarsata  and  his  syst< 


M.  Grouvelle  observes,  "  La  cbosi 
see  interpretulions  ne  parait  etre  Is 
seems,  fifty  years  afterwards,  "  Lc 
nee  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs  ag&Jn, 
ous  les  disaeulimens ;  "  and,   .orrsf 
•ill  doulitless  stan  uj   arf 
this  weighty  affair,  as  if  he  wa»  nc 
consequence  trtu 


better  than  Ptolemy  or  Tycho,  or  comments  of  i 

astronomical   calculations  on  the  present  comet.     1  am  happy  to  say,  "  U 

longueur  de  la  dissertation  "  of  M.  D.  prevents  M.  Q.  from  saying  any  as/m 

in  the  matter.     A  better  poet  than  Boileau,  and  at  least  as  good  a  v.tt,M  at 
Sevigue,  has  said, 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 

nd  by  this  comparison  of  comments  it  may  be  perceiml  how  a  good  d* 
may  be  rendered  u  perilous  to  (he  proprietors. 


"  Pallas  te  hot  vulnere,  Pallai 

Immolat,  et  poenain  sceleralo  ex  sanguine  sumit." 

^ENKII),  lik.  **. 


Athens.  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17,  1811. 

•Stow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  jEgina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  monntain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  ro(Jk  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 

When,  Athens  !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last. 


The  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  to  "  As  thus,  within  the  walls  of 
'»'ia»'  fai.e,"  are  repeated,  wit>  tome  altoradous,  at  the  commencement  of 
he  Utirti  cunto  of  uv  Cwsair. 


How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's*  latest  day  . 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  ^nce  delightful  dyes 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Citha?ron's  head, 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaff" d — t.he  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scorned  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  ;  f 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  ?M 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  gratef'*'  r&7» 


•  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  „-«,  ftne  hour  tt  s 
fL-   j-    i  i4  to  wait  till  the  sun  w 
cuuon.l  notwithstand'ng  the  entreaties  of  his  discir"*  u 

down 


t  The  twilight  m  Greec 
day*  in  winwr  are  longer,  but  In  summc 


h  sho-«  *•"  *«*  «— 
l 
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And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkled  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  ^ark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  tiis  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  glimmering  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eve  : 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  '..hem  heeliess  by. 

Aerain  the  2Egean,  heard  no  morr>  afar, 
Lul's  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
1'heir  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fauc, 
[  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  tm.ii:, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  snore, 
Whose  arts  and  anus  but  live  in  poets'  lore : 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hours  roli'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky; 
And  yet  unweaned  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas  !  thine ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  !  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode  ! 

?es,  'twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah  !  how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  sne  ranged ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
-Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand; 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  a^gis  bore  no  Gorgon  now  ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp  ; 
And,  ah  !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye  ; 
Hound  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
Ani  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  wo ! 

"  Mortal !  " — 'twas  thus  she  spake — "  that  blush  of 

shame 

Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name  ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honor'd  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me  : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Pvck'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ? — look  around. 
L    .  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  »aw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 


•  Vhe  r  :<*k  ii  a  Turkish  tmmner-hoiue  ;  the  palm  U  without  the  preien. 
•  j.  ol  Athens,  not  fir  Irom  the  temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  anil  the 
ti*  the  WH  J  intervene!.  Optiisus'  stream  in  indeed  scanty,  and  Illissus  haa 
•HI  itnain  at  til. 

n 


'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  botn. 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane  ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain  : 
These  Cecrops  placed,  tjiis  Pericles  adorn'd,* 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  mourn*'! 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name : 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  ; 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last: 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  arecross'd; 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine  : 
P-chold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain'd  to  shine  t 
borne  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame  "+ 

She  ceased  awhile  and  thus  T  dared  reply, 

TJ  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 

"  Daughter  of  Jove  !  in  Britian's  injured  name, 

A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 

Frown  not  «n  England ;  England  owns  him  not ; 

Athena  !  no  !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 

Ask'st   thou   the  difference  ?      From   fair  PhylM 

towers 

Survey  Bo3otia  ;  Caledonia's  ouis. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  J 
Hatn  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command : 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 
Ti'l,  burst  at  length  each  wat'ry  head  o'erflowu 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Ihen  thousand  scheme.  ?*  p^nlance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  vid  wide  ; 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  nort* 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year ! 
Sou  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth  ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  ietter'd  and  the  bra  TO, 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land, 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand  . 


•  Thif  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  uot  of  the  Acrcpolb  In  pertSfc 
ular:  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympui,  by  wmie  supposed  the  Pantheon,  ml 
finished  by  Hadrian  ;  sixteen  column!  are  itanding,  of  the  mod  beautifa 
marble  and  architecture. 

*  Hi>  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bean  it,  are  carved 
cons|>.*.">iKly  on  the  Pirthenon  ;  ahove,  in  a  part  not  tar  distant,  are  the  torn 
remnanU  ol  UK  basso  relii-»oa  destroyed  in  a  rain  attempt  lo  remoff  tnrro 

t  "  lri»h  bastards,"  accor,!:ng  lo  Sir  CuUaghan  O'Br  dlaffhau 
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fom 

As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 

Ttn  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 

"  Mortal !  "   the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "  once 
Clear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore,      [more 
Tfiough  fallen,  alas  !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine, 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine 
Hear  the'i  in  silence  Pallas'  stern  behest ; 
Reai-  and  believe,  for  time  will  tell  the  rest. 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  on  him  and  all  his  seed : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
Believe  him  a  bastard  of  a  brighter  race: 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  "Wisdom's  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the  day ! 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey. 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 
With  palsied  baud  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.* 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St.  Giles', 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles  ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  '  stone  shop  '  f  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

crerp, 

To  1  >unge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye : 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb  ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then  : 
Exclaims,  '  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men  ! 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  and  t/tose, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
Whqn  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these  ! 
Alas  !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  ! 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief, 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 
Link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin'  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line  ; 
Al.ke  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accurst, 
Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

•-'  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn  ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  to  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  tc  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war, 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


•  Mr.  WM(,  ou  seeing  the  "  Elgin  Collection,"  (1  iupp*r  we  shall  hear 
rf  the  "Atx.rahaw  "  and  "  Jack  Sheph&rd'i  "  Coltecciou,)  declared  himeelf 
"  a  mere  tyro  "  in  art. 

t  Poor  Crib  wu  sadly  puzzled  when  exhibited  at  £ Hiiue;  be 

mked  If  h  WM  not  "  n  etone  shop  I  "— J»-  v<i»  right ,  it  it  t  ahop. 


Not  to  sucb  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  hath  made , 
Far  from  such  counsels,  from  the  faithless  field, 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 
A  fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

"  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base  ; 
Lo  !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead  ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood 
So  may  ye  perish  ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain! — she  clasps  the  hand  8  hi 

hates, 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa  !  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  !  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

"  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair: 
YoTir  city  saddens  :  loud  though  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  'ess  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left. 
'  Blest  paper  credit,'*  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  tc  hear; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls,  but  calls,  alas  !  too  late  : 
Then  raves  for  **  ;  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him.  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
.Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  '  log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 

Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 

Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 

Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a  dieaoi 

Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 

And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.t 

No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 

Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 

The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay, 

Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away  r 

Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores, 

Hot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores: 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom 

And  desperate  mans  him  "gainst  the  common  c  >om 

Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state, 

Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight 


I  •  "  Bleat  paper  cratil !  last  und  best  supply, 

That  lends  Corruption  tighter  wii.g>  tu  fly  !  "- 
t  The  I>:«l  and  Dover  irufficJcere  in  n  B*t. 


THE   WALTZ. 
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Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  command ; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land; 
Yet  jarrrng  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 


*'  "Tis  done,  'tis  pa.st,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain, 

The  furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign : 

Wide,  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 

And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 

But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 

And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wears  her  chains. 

The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 

O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles ; 

The  bitzen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 

That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 

The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 

The  glorious  death  that  decorates  his  fall, 

Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 

And  bids  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 
With  death  alone  aie  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  beg  m 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name  ; 
The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
111  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield., 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  !  for  the  torch  was  thin<; 
That,  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine. 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets  the  ttritV,  " 


THE    WALTZ: 

AN    APOSTROPHIC    HYMN. 


1  ftnalit  in  EuiotR  ripii  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Exetcet  Diana  chord."       '        VIRGIL. 

'  Such  on  Kuroia'u  banks,  or  Cynthh '§  height, 
Diana  seema :  and  «o  she  chirms  tli"  light, 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  gulden  lead» 
The  quire  of  nymphe,  and  overtops  their  head»." 

URYDEN'S   VIRGIL. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 
But, 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
bgrough,  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.*  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness  ;  as,  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged 
maid  of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall 
till  last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by 
the  Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or  as  they  call  it,  marketable}  age,  and  having  be- 
»ides  a  Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon  the 
family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,  of  which 
by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than 
a  week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand 
barouche,  of  which  I  might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H. 
says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the  inside — that 
place  being  reserved  for  the  Honorable  Augustus 
Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera-knight.  Hear- 


Htate  of  the  poll.  (!a*<  day,)  5. 


ing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing,  (she  was  fa 
mous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter  end  of  tha 
last  century,)  I  unbooted  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the 
countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country  dance,  or  at 
most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  \hc 
newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  arriving , 
to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half 
round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looking  gentleman 
I  never  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to  say  truth, 
rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist,  turniny 
round,  and  round,  ani  round,  to  a  d— — d  see-saw 
up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me  of  the 
Black  joke,"  only  more  "  affetuoso"  till  it  made 
me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so. 
By  and  by  they  stopp'd  a  bit,  and  I  thought  they 
would  sit  or  fall  dowr  :— but,  no  ;  with  Mrs.  H.  J 
hand  on  liis  shoulder,  "  qunrn  familiariier,"*  (as 
Terrence  said,  when  I  was  at  school,)  they  wal'-.d 


•  My  Latin  it  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  he  Kiiil  to  have  lorgoton  wtat 
he  never  remembered;  but  1  bought  my  title-page  n.utto  of  a  Catholic  pr«t 
for  a  three  shilling  bank  token,  alter  much  haggling  for  the  rofn  sixpence, 
I  grudged  the  money  to  a  pupitt,  bring  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceva;  and 
"  No  popery,"  and  quilc  regretting  the  downlall  of  to  pupc,  ioxnum:  «r! 
can't  bum  him  any  more. 


BYRON  S    YORKS. 


about  a  min;i.e,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmina,  (a  name  I  never  heard  but 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappeubach,) 
Haid,  "  Lord !  Mr.  Hornem,  can't  you  see  they  are 
valtzing  !  "  or  waltzing,  (I  forget  which  ;)  and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper-time.  Now 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
FO  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem's  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.)  In- 
deed, so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honor  of  all  the  victories,  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way,)  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  W.  F.  Esq.  and  a  few  hints  from  Dr. 
B.  (whose  recitations  I  attend,  and  am  monstrous 
fond  of  Master  B.'s  manner  of  delivering  his  father's 
late  successful  "  D.  L.  Address,")  I  composed  the 
following  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  sentiments 
known  to  the  public,  whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily 
despise  as  well  aa  the  critics. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

HORACE   HORNEM. 


M.USE  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  !*  whose  charms 

Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

Terpsichore  ! — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid — 

Reproachful  term — bestowed  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 

Mock'd,  yet  triumphant;  sneer'd  at,  unsubdued- 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield ; 

Dance  forth — satis  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field. 

And  own — impregnable  to  most  assaults 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Waltz." 


•  "Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet." — Gray. 

f  To  rival  Lord  W.'s,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader  pleases: — the  one 
gijnecl  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved,  by  fighting  for;  and  the  other 
has  been  fighting  in  the  Peninsula  many  a  long  day,  "  hy  Shrewsbury  clock," 
without  gaining  »ny  thing  in  that  country  but  the  title  of  "  the  Great  Lord," 
nod  "  the  Lord,"  which  savors  of  profanation,  having  been  hitherto  applied 
•nly  to  that  Being  to  whom  "  Te  Deumt "  for  carnage  are  the  rankest 
nU«ph«.iry.— It  is  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  his  Subine 
tirni  Ihere 

"  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Ahnosl  at  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain  1 " 

The  1  ord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer  we  do  more — 
m  contrive  bo;h  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a  shorter  season.  If  the  •'  great 
lsid\"Cincinnatian  progress  in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  propor- 
tional average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  farmer's 
provert,  be  "  ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  UK  by— one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is  forgotten — it  is, 
however,  worth  remembering— "  Salvador  del  munio  I  "  credit*,  potteril 
If  this  be  the  appeuation  annexed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
same  of  a  mmn  who  has  not  yet  saved  them — query — are  they  worth  saving, 
even  in  this  world  >  for,  according  to  the  mildest  modifications  of  any  Chris- 
dan  creed,  those  three  words  make  the  odds  much  against  them  in  the  next. — 
"  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quotha  I — it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one 
flsi,  could  save  a  corner  of  it— his  country.  Yet  this  stupid  misnomer, 
alt  lough  it  shows  the  nt'ar  connexion  between  superstition  and  impiety,  so 
hit  has  its  use,  ihm  it  proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics 
(lr>  (iiisiuniai  C.uhnlio  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation  on  a  Pro- 
rtti\nl.  I  supptwe  c«-xt  yu;vr  he  will  be  entitled  the  "  Virgin  Mary  :  "  if  so, 
[.!'•.-•  I  U'-orsr-  Oordon  himself  would  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal 
laat  ip!»  of  our  Liuiv  of  Babylon. 


Hail,  nimble  nymph!  to  whom  the  ycunghttssa* 
The  whisker'd-votary  of  waltz  and  war, 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots  ; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brut**: 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz  > — beneath  whose  bar.  .tit 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners  ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's*  fame 
Cock'd — fred  and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain'd  hiJ 

aim; 

Hail  moving  muse  !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 
Oh  !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, 
To  "  energize  the  object  I  pursue," 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due ! 

Imperial  Waltz  !  imported  from  the  Rhine, 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee; 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart ; 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh  Germany  !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 

As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 

Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d — d  debts  and  dances ! 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft,  • 

We  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 

Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions — don't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon 'd  all  her  faults — 

A  dozen  dukes — some  kings — a  queen— and  Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  transferr'd  to  Buonaparte's  "  fiat!  " 
Back  to  my  theme — 0  Muse  of  motion  !  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  Hyperborean  gales, 

From  Hamburg's  port,   (while  Hamburg  yet  had 

mails,) 

Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburgh — was  chill'd  to  sleep ; 
Or  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deignM  arise, 
Heligoland  !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies  ; 
While  unburnt  Moscow*  yet  had  news  to  tend, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 


•  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  rimciemly  ewnmendfld 
— nor  subscribed  for.  Among  oilier  details  omitted  '.t.  tl.e  vsjic-a  J«piie:« 
of  our  eloquent  ambassador,  he  did  not  state,  (V  i.r  ti/o  much  occupied  wilk 

the  exploits  of  Col.  C ,  in  swimming  riveis  fr-.nrii,  and  filliping  ore» 

roads  impassable,)  that  one  entire  province  perished  by  famine  in  Urf  mosl 

Jancholy  manner,  as  follows: — In  General  Itosuitchm's  consummate  coo. 

flagration,  the  consumption  of  tnllow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  thf 

market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand  :  and  thus  one  hundred  and  thirty 

three  thousand   persons  were  starved  to  death,  by  being  rMuccd  to  whol» 

«ne  diet  I    Tlie  lampligntera  of  London  have  since  Min«:rii«M  n  tint  (of  o£> 

piece,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a -^uac'.^y  of  he* 

.oulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to   the  relief  of  the  surviving   ScytfctM-'w 

scarcity  will   soon,  ty  »uch  «eruoii»,  and  a  proper  attention  to  a°  ~*&*  + 
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She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 

Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes; 

Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 

WTn^h  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match : 

And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news — 

r<m  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzcbue's ; 

One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 

And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs  ; 

ftleiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 

Like  Lapland  vitches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 

Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 

Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fairest  freight, 

Deligthful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 

The  welcome  vessel  reanh'd  the  genial  strand, 

And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 

His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark  ; 

Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 

The  knight's  fandango,  friskier  than  it  ought; 

Not  soft  Herodias,  when  with  winning  tread 

Her  nimble  feet  danced  of  another's  head  ; 

Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 

Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 

Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 

Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  !  whose  brows 

Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse  ; 

To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 

With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll'd 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match : 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords — 

Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords  ; 

To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 

Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week  ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide, 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride ; — 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz  ! — to  thy  more  melting  tune 

Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

Scotch  reels,  a  vaunt !  and  country-dance,  forego 

Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  ! 

Waltz — Waltz  alone — both  legs  and  arms  demands, 

Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 

Where  ne'er  before-  -but — pray  "put  out  the  light." 

Methinks  the  glare  oi  yonder  chandelier 

Shines  much  too  far — or  I  am  much  too  near : 

And    true,   though   strange — Waltz   whispers   this 

remark, 

"  My  slippery  steps  are.  safest  in  the  dark  !  " 
But  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time  ! 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime ! 
0  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas* — tantalizing  group — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 


pther  than  the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  a  laid,  in  n- 
>.wn,  thr.t  the  untouched  (,'krainc  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for  a 
*»y's  meal  to  onr  snfiering  manufacturers. 

who  do  for  hire  what  Walu  doth  gratis. 


Can  aught  from  cold  Kamscatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  waltz  be  borne  ? 
Ah  no  !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  "  \V  tltz." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  jore, 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before!-- 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive . 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host ; 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake  ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache 
(Transferr'd  to  those  a.nbiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,*  women  in  their  shape;) 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd  ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  "  Waltz." 

Seductive  Waltz  ! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a  whore  \ 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind—- 
Though gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball; 
The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads- 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practice  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods  !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Walla ." 
Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chosf  for  her  d:bitt 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  wore  new  ;f 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards , 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards  ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bioai 
New  coins  (most  new  J)  to  follow  those  that  fled 
New  victories — nor  can  -we  prize  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success  ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 


*  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussiere'a  time,  o  3» 
"Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  there  be  "  no  whiskers  ;  "  but  hew  far  these  in 
indication*  of  valor  in  the  field,  or  elsewhere,  may  ttill  be  que«tio-i)lle. 
Much  may  be  and  hath  been  avouched  on  both  eides.  In  the  o'dci  dirw 
philosophers  had  whiskers,  anil  joldien  none— Scipio  himself  wu  llu\  CD 
Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome  enough  without  a  teard  ;  but  Adrian, 
the  emperor,  wore  H  beard  (having  warts  on  bis  chin,  which  wither  tins 
Empress  t>:dihw  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)— Turcnne  had  whukcn, 
Marltorough  none— Buonaparte  is  unwhukered,  liie  Regent  wliuHcred  ; 
"  argot  "  gn-atncsa  of  mind  and  whiskers  may  or  may  not  gr  oget  ler  :  but 
certainly  the  different  occurrences,  since  the  growth  of  the  last  nientione.1,  go 
further  in  behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of  Aiuehn  di<:  agamtt  Ion; 
hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

formerly  red  was  a  favorite  color.  See  Lodowick  Barrey's  comedy  of  RJUV 
Alley,  1661,  Act  1.  Scene  I. 

"  Taffeta..  Now,  for  a  wager — What  colored  heard  comes  next  Lj  the 
window  > 

"  Adria.no.  A  Mac*  man's,  I  think. 

"  Taffeta.  I  think  not  so  j  I  thii.k  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in  faihior  " 

There  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  "  but  red,  then  a  /a»eri«,  h'dl 
now  suicided  into  a  fnaorile'i  color. 

t  An  anaclironism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  are  before  said  to 
have  opened  the  ball  together :  the  bard  means,  (if  he  means  any  thing, 
Waltz  wa«  not  so  much  in  vogue  ull  the  llegenl  attained  the  acme  of  hu  pop 
ularity.  Walu,  the  comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  ill'iminated 
heaven  and  earth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time :  of  these  th* 
comet  only  has  disappeared ;  the  other  three  continue  to  astonish  us  otiil.— 
Printer 't  Oevii. 

J  Among  others  a  new  ninepence — a  creditable  coin  now  forthcoming 
worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcuitajnu. 
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New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  aid,  the  thiny  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  now — (except  some  ancient  tricks,*) 
Now    white-sticks,    gold-sticks,    broom-sticks,   all 

new  sticks ! 

With  vests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue: 

So  saiih  the  muse — my ,f  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 

Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign  ; 

Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 

Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  iiot  much ; 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 

And  tell-tale  powder— all  have  had  their  days. 

The  ball  begins — the  honors  of  the  house 

First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene —  [mien, 

With   Kent's   gay   grace,   or  sapient  Gloucester's 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 

That  spot  where  heartsj  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip : 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal ! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand : 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of — Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank  ; 

Sir  Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 

For  vhose  b^st  surnames — vide  "  Morning  Post; ' 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late,  [date,} 

Search   Doctors'    Commons   six   months   from   my 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  soft  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo  ; 


"  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might!  "  Who  docs  not  remem 
aer  the  "delicate  inve«ti«r:iti.>u  "  in  the  "  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor?  " 

"Fonl.  Pnty  you,  come  near:  if  1  suspect  without  cause,  why  the. 
make  sport  at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest  ;  I  deserve  it.  How  now 
a-UUier  hear  you  this  ? 

"  Mra.  Ford.  What  h  ive  you  to  do  whilher  they  bea.-  it  I—  you  wer 
best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 

t  The  gentle,  c  r  ferocious  reader,  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases- 
«>erJ  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  his  service,  (being  already  in  the  Re 
gent's  0  it  would  not  lie  fair  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  llie  i.Iphabei 
us  evjry  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes  :—  a  d« 
ttngunhed  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much  against  the  wisnet  t 


ttie  i 


ng  on 


We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  Doctor—  'tis  all  gone- 
Asnidoeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  ^importance  how  women' 
•eurts  are  disposed  of;  they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  at 
Itoilly  a*  possible.  But  there  are  also  «ome  men  with  heart*  so  thorough! 
lac,  u  to  remin.;  us  of  those  phenomena  often  mentioned  in  natural  history 
•it  a  ron»  of  solid  ttor.e-  onij  to  be  opened  by  lor  ----  and  when  divided,  yo 
tiito-ret  a  toad  in  the  eei  tre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 


Till  some  might  marvel  with  the  modest  T'irk, 
f  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?"• 
True,  honest-Mirza  ! — you  may  trust  my  rhymo- 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time  ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 
.n  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

}  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
?itzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more  !  . 

And  thou,  my  prince !  whose  sovereign  taste  az« 

will 

[t  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  !  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  in  the  cheek  and  languish  in  the  eyes, 
Rush  to  the  heart  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame ; 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast— 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  cheap 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thine; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taiux  •• 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more, 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltz  !  and  dare  I  thus  blasphenu.  f 

Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 

Terpsichore,  forgive  ! — at  every  ball 

My  wife  now  waltzes — and  my  daughters  shall; 

My  son — (or  stop — 'tis  needless  to  inquire — 

These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 

Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 

Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me) — 

Waltzing  shall  rlar,  to  make  our  name  amends, 

Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


•  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and 
lltenlly  put,  a»  in  the  ten,  cy  a  Persian  to  Morier  on 
—Via  Morier't  TrtuKlt. 


THE   AGE   OF   BRONZE; 


OB, 


SECULARE    ET   ANNUS    BAUD    MIRABILIS 


'lmj«  Congrtainu  Aihilll." 


THE  "  good  old  times  " — all  times  when  old   are 


Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would  ; 

Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 

Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will ; 

A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 

To  those  who  play  their  "  tricks  before  high  heaven." 

I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough — for  what  ? — to  weep  again. 

II. 

All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad.  . 

Reader !  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  .ZEgean  roar 
Betwixt  theHellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore ; 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  ? — a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  all !   a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  "  Dust  to  dust ; "  but  half  its  tale  untold: 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 
Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown, 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown — 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear  ! 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
duows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth. 


And  desolation  ;' while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  !  "  he  who  ne  er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare  ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unhariiess'd  kings, 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 
Yes  !   where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  wert 

thrones  ? 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones  I 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smilo 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations ; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines  > 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  i 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 
A  surgeon's  statement,  and  an  earl's  harangues 
A  bust  delay'd,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate— 
The  palty  jailer  and  the  prying  spy, 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ? 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ' 
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Vain  his  complaint,  —my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 
Bo  free  from  homicide — to  doubt's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause. 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art : 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 
Smile — for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 
And  Higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 

Ho'tr,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 

A.  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 

How  must. he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 

The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  ! 

What  though  his  name  a  wider  empie  found 

Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 

Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 

He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  Qurse  ; 

Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 

From  chains,  would  gladly  be  theiv  tyrant's  ape : 

How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 

The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  ! 

What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last, 

Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast 

Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid, 

To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid ; 

That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore  ; 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompyy's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?     Can  glory's  lust 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists  ; 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists  : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  Shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 

Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones, 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones  ; 

3r  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin's*  dust,  her  talisman,, 

But  be  it  as  it  is — the  time  may  come 

Eii  tame  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum. 

V. 

Oh  hoaven  !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
Oh  earth  !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature  ; 
Thou  isle  '  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 
that  saw'st  the  unfiedg'd  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 


*  Oursclin  died  during  the  siege  of  a  city  ;  it  surrendered,  and  me  kej« 
fere  brought  and  laid  upon  his  bier,  ao  tliat  the  place  might  appear  rendered 

Hindm 


Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flight* 
lover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Caesar's  deeds  outdo?; e 
Alas  !  why  past  he  too  the  Rubicon — 
The  .Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  i 
Sgypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood  ; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Behold  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sa»vd 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 
Spain  !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Behold  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 
Austria  !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  camtal 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  tall ! 
Ye  race  of  Frecleric  !  Frederic  but  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame ; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  !    Ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt 
Poland  !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  past, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name, 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear- 
Kosciusko  !  On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs,  and  of  their  czar. 
The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets ! 
Moscow  !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  teal 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this,  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more  ! 
Sublimest  of  volcanos  !  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla's  tame  , 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height ; 
Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ' 
Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stern, 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow  ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang ; 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her    youth  —  their    blood    flows    faster    than    crt 

wines ; 

Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ? — the  conqueror's  broken  car : 
I  The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !     Again 
I  The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  -t^a- 
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Lutsen,  where  fell  ths  Swede  of  victory, 

Beho'ds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  !  not  die ; 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  as  before; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 

And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd  yield  ; 

The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 

To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolf's,  and  fox's,  guide ; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair  ! 

Oh  ye  !  and  each,  and  all !  Oh  France  !  who  found 

Thy  long  fair  fields,  plough 'd  up  as  hostile  ground, 

Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 

Look'd  down  oVr  trambled  Paris  !  arid  thou  Islt, 

Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till  woo'd  by  danger,  'his  yet  weeping  bride  ! 

Oh  France  !  retaken  by  a  single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  ! 

Oh  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo  ! 

Which  proves  how  Lois  may  have  their  fortune  too, 

Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery  : 

Oh  dull  Saint  Helen  !   with  thy  jailer  nigh — 

Hear  !  hear  Prometheus*  from  his  rv  ck  appeal 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong  ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray'd : 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 

Of  fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 

His  country's  Cajsar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  deer  it  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herseh  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth ; 

While  Washington's  a  watchword  such  as  ne'er 

Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air : 

While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  ! 

Alas  !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave — 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 

Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 

The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 

(Lnd  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 

to  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be — the  spark's  awaken'd — lo  ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow  ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Kevives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 


1  refer  tfci  mailer  to  the  finrt  aiWrew  ot  Prumetheui  in  £>chyliu,  when 
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"Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flev, 

The  infant  woild  redeems  her  name  of  "  New.' 

'Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 

Where  Greece  was — No  !  she  still  is  Greece  no  more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 

Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 

On  Andes'  and  on  Athos*  peaks  unfurl'd, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world; 

The  Athenian  weais  again  Harmodius'  sword; 

The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 

Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique ; 

Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 

Sweep  lightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 

Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 

Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main  : 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 

Break  o'er  th*  2Egean,  mindful  of  the  day 

Uf  Salamis  ! — there,  there  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 

By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed. 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 

The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ; — 

These,  these   shall  tell   the  tale,  and  Greece   can 

show 

The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe, 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece 
Not  the  Barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the' Cossack's  prowling  caravan  i 
Better  still  toil  for  master's,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VII. 

but  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  thar  of  Tinia 
And  not  alone,  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud, 
The  dawn  revives  :  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword  ; 
Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 
Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears, 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 
That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd.  as  oft  the  Mooi 
Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 
Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 
The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  rictors,  flung      [sprung 
Back  to  the   barbarous   realm   from   whence   they 
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But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  sworis,  their 

sway, 

Yet  left  more  antichristian  foes  than  they  ; 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel, 
While  sate  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  ! 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  bo.L 
By  turns  ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 
IJut  moT'r  degraded  ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd  ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
Save  hers  who  earned  it  with  the  natives'  gore  ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  home's, 
Neglected  or  forgotten  : — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up  !  up  again  !  undaunted  Tauridor  ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — "  lago  !  and  close  Spain!  "  * 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey  ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  ber  more  than  Amazonian  blade, 
The  knife  of  Arragon.f  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan  ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van  ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid  ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 
Buch  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France ! 

VIII. 

But  lo  !  a  Congress  !    What !  that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?     May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise, 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
Ihe  prophets  :f  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  - '  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 
Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  1  hilip  of  the  s-as  ; 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 
This  const-crated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind ! 


•  "  St.  laffo  I  and  C!OK  Spain  I  "  the  old  Spanish  war-cry, 
t  Tt.a  Arm:  inimu  are  peculiarly  dexterous  ill  the  me  of  thii  weapon,  and 
'  punicular'v  ic  tc  .-mei  French  wan. 


Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  • 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all 

An  earthly  trinity  !  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity  !  in  purpose  one  — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napdleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these  ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed  ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  mus*  have  something  luott 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  o  toss  and  goie. 

Ah  !  how  much  happier  were  good  jSsop's  frogs 

Than  we  !  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  frc, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow  ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 


Thrice  blest  Verona  !  since  the  holy  three 

With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee  ; 

Honor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 

The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets  ;  " 

Thy  Scaligers  —  for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great, 

"  Can  Grande,"  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 

To  these  sublimer  i<ugs  ?     Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new  ; 

Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate  ; 

And  Dante's  exile  sheltcr'd  by  thy  gate  ; 

Thy  go^d  oil  man,*  whose  world  was  all  within 

Thy  wall,  iior  knew  ths  country  held  him  in: 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 

Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out  ! 

Ay,  shout  !  inscribe  !  rear  monuments  of  shame, 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  ! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage  ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 

Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bais? 

Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

F  T  thus  much  still  thy  fettered  hands  are  free  ' 

X. 

Res;  lenoent  sight  !  Behold  the  coxcomb  czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm, 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm  ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 

But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning's  raw, 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace, 

How    fain,   if    Greeks    would   be  his    slaves,    tret 

Greece  ! 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet  ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain  I 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid  ! 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son  1 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on  ; 


The  tainoui  old  man  of  Verona. 
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A.nd  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yo.'c 
tind  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 
Tet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth., 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth ; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thce,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 
Many  an  old  woma", .  ou~.  no  Catherine.* 
Spain  too  hath  rockfe,  and  rivers,  and  denies — 
The  bear  may  rush  int    the  lion's  toils, 
fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields  ; 
rtiuk'st  thou  to  th  .e  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 
11:  Her  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
T5    ploughshares,    shave    and  wash   thy   Bashkir 

hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 
Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 
To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 
With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure ; 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago  ; 
And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ' 
Alas  !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 
But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 
Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander ! 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 
His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope : 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  "  honest  man." 

XI. 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  tie  phis  'ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each,  orator  first  clambers 
Tofore  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found, 
Iit»ars  "  the  lie  "  echo  for  his  answer  round ! 
O"r  British  commons  sometimes  deign  to  "  hear!  " 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear; 
F.  -en  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
\vhat  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
1  o  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Thoio$h  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
Wliei*.  Tully  fulmin,:d  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction 'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "  Action,  action !  " 

XII. 

But  wherc's  the  monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  jr  yet 

Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt? 

Have  revolutionary  pates  risen, 

And  turn'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 

His  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops; 

Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous  soups? 

Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 

Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  d'.sTuaded 

Repletion  ?    Ah  !  in  thy  dejected  looks 

I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 

Good  classic  Louis  !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  "  Desire  ?  " 

Why  wouldst    thou  leave    calm  HartwelTs  green 

abode, 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode, 


To  rule  a  people  who  rjill  n^t  be  ruled, 

And  lovs  much  rather  to  be  scourged  th'trx  sJ.c-ol'd  J 

Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 

For  thrones  ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 

A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best, 

To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 

One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art 

A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit  ;— 

But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 

The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  the*. 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 

From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 

"  Arts — arms — and    George — and    glory — and    ths 

isles — 

And  happy  Britain — wealth — and  freedom's  smiles — 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  Eagle  beak  so  curl'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world! 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  !  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'other  day—- 
And '  pilots  who  have  weather'd  every  storm  ' — 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  reform."! 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  he:?. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning  !  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  born  a  wit, 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house  could'st  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flange ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — tones  do  no  more  ; 
Nay,  not  so  much  ; — they  hate  thee,  mpii,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awe:,. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  the  huntsman's  hollo, 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pa_k  will  follow; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy  ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  fourfooted  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back.' 
Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fact 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  !  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  rwicountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  cour.try  patriots  born  i 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  ruioe  the  price  of  core  1 
But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all 


•  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  «itricated  Peter  (called  the  Great  by  riurteiy) 
tM  tarn  jaoed  tor  U»  MCMDJUOIU  on  the  banlu  of  the  rirer  Pruth. 


•   "Na»o  imp-  ortt  adunco." — Hornet. 
i  applies  it  to  one  wh?  uerely  wai  imperious  If 
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And  must  y«  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 

Why  would  you  trouble   Bonaparte's  reign  ? 

He  was  your  great  Triptolemus  ;  his  vices    [prices  ; 

Destroy'd  but  realms,  and   still  maintain'd    your 

He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 

The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  hightrew^. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 

The  man  was  Worth  much  more  upon  his  throne.    ' 

True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt ; 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 

The  purseproud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail  ? 

The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 

The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  land  ? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 

The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil's  peace  1 

In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

Tn  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 

The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 

The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 

F«r  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Up;  up  again,  ye  rents  !  exalt  your  notes, 

Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 

And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 

Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 

b'or  ah!  "the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high, 

Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 

And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 

Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

They  who  are  hot  so,  had  their  turn — and. turn 

About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn  ; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 

A.nd  share  the  blessing  which  themselves  prepared. 

Eee  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent., 

Blood    sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why  ?  for 

rent! 
They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they   drank,  they  swore 

.    they  meant 

To  die  for  England — why  then  live  ?  for  rent ! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malecontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots  ;  war  was  rent . 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  hea.th,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent ! 
'ihou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau  !  for  a  mess  ; 
Thou  should'st  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less  ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle  ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Buch,  landlords  !  was  your  appetite  for  war, 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar  ! 
What!    would  they  spread  their  ear;hquake  even 

o'er  cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  pa;  er  crash? 
•c  rent  rnay  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall, 
Arid  found  on  'Change  a  Fundling  Hospital  ? 


Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  Tithes  ; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  goni, 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one  ; 

hurch,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
on<orn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
//'Other  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
/.  nd  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
j^nu  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wie*  ; ' 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  01  their  pride, 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : — pray  who  made  it  hiyh  1 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the  stake 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain  !  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  corn  or  oil,  or  wines  ; 
iTo  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
Ar  <•'  now,  ye  kings  !  they  kindly  draw  your  own ; 
•_Ii  estates,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
•' .re.  waft  a  loan  "  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 
The  banker — broker— baron — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone :  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  percentage  from  exhausted  Spain, 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march ; 
'Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arcK 
T'a'o  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
i*.  every  realm  their  script'n-e-promised  land : — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Iwmans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old  • 
Two  ,Tews — but  not  Samaritan's — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  "New  Jerusalem," 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 
Thy  fall  jwers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Whc  spit  not  '*on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh  pope !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks  ?' 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesa, 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress  !  destined  to  unite 
All  that's  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 
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tpeak  i>~ '  o.  tho  sovereigns — tncy're  alike, 
&  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike  : 
Rut  those  who  sway  the  puppet.',  pull  the  strings, 
Hare  more  of  motley  t!  .an  tk?;r  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design: 
Ther  :  Metternich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajol?s  ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
Thei  e  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyr's  ;* 
And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 
There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 
Tnrns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 
Tr>  furnish  articles  for  "  the  Debats ;  " 
Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Moniteur." 
A'. is  !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 
Cc  i  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister? 
lie  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again 
"Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain." 

XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
Tb»  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride, 
Tho>  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy; 
T  e  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
1  'w  at  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen; 
fel.c  flits  amid  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
^    e  tLeme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery  !     Co".ld  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter  ?    Wiiat  did  France's  widow  there  ? 
Her  fitter  piace  was  by  Si.  Helen's  wave, 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 


•  Moniteur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  author  in  the  minis- 
ter, rceeired  a  handsome  compliment  at  Verona  from  a  literary  soTereign  : 

•Ah  I  M  jnsieur  J ,  are  you  related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— 

•rho— but  written  tanullling  1  "   (ucrit  ymlqw  dioat  IJ    It  is  laid  '.hit  .:  e 


The  martial  Argus,  whose  r.ot  hur.dre  I  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  {iageantriei. 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas  ; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears  !     Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ; 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould;; 

She  comes ! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's) — Lo  !  on  Pyrrhus*  arm  she  leans ! 

Yes  !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through, 

Is  oifer'd  and  accepted  !     Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  he  e^-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  ! 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jesv«  t 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group — the  picture's  yet  to  com* 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 

While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  highland  clan 

To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  ! 

Guildhall  grows   Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  "Claymoie  \n 

To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartan's  as  a  belt 

Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt, 

She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 

That  I  awoke — and  lo  !  'twas  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause ; — if  there's  no  harm  iv 
f  l:w  first — you'll  have  perhaps,  a  second  "Carmen." 
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BY    QUEVEDO    REDIVIVTJS. 


BY  THE   COMPOSITION   80   ENTITLED   BY   THE   AUTHOK  OF   "WAT  TYLEH." 


1  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  I 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 


PREFACE. 

It  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes 
iiai^y  ;  "  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

"  Thai  fools  rush  in  where  anfels  fear  to  trea^"— Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had 
r  b>.  .dnesa,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
-.  •  ver  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 
!  i.ve  been  written.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
t  -  ES  good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any 
By  f-cies  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  be  worse. 
T  ••  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence,  the  renegade 
ir.'.olerance,  and  impious  cant  of  the  poem  by  the 
author  of  Wat  Tyler,  are  something  so  stupendous 
as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself — containing  the 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface.  In 
this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  laureate 
t">  draw  the  picture  of  a  suppospd  "  Satanic  School," 
t*  :  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
1:  .!,;lature;  thereby  adding  to  his  other  laurels  the 
ur.bition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  any 
where,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such  a  school, 
is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by  his  own 
intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  certain 
writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like  Scrub,  to  have 
'  talked  of  him  ;  for  they  laughed  consumedly." 

I  think'  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good 
in  the  charities, of  life  'to  their  fellow-creatures  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ;  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

latly.  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "Wat  Tyler  ? 

2dly.  "Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
tighest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it 
*>»s  a  blosphe:nous  and  seditious  publication  ? 


3dly.  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in 
full  parliament,  "  a  rancorous  renegade  ?  " 

4thly.  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

And  Stilly.  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether,  with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  atten 
tion  of  the  laws  to  the  publication  of  ".thers,  be 
they  what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing ;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
"  Airti-jacobin  "  by  his  present  patrons.  Hence  all 
this  "  skimble-scamble  stuff"  about  "  Satanic,"  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — "  Qualii 
ab  incepto." 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had 
they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to 
canonize  a  monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king — inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign  passed 
in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  aggressions  upon  France, — like  all  other  exag 
geration,  necessarily  begets  opposition.  In  what- 
ever manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new 

Vision,"  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  favor- 
ably transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtuaa 
(although  a  little  expensive  to  the  nation)  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages 
treated  of,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  as  much 
about  them,  and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a  better 
right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert  Southey.  I  have 
al&o  treated  them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  in  which 
that  poor  insane  creature,  the  laureate,  deal?  abouf 
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his  judgment  in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  own 
•judgment  in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludi- 
crous, it  would  be  something  worse  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO   REDIVIVUS. 

.r>.  S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with 
wr»ich  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse 
in  this  "  Vision."  But  for  precedents  upon  such 
points  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding's  "  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  Next,"  and  to  the  Visions 
of  myself,  the  said  Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  trans- 
lated. The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe, 
that  no  doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  din- 
cussed  ;  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully 
withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  nsiid 
for  the  laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make 
him  talk,  not  "  like  a  school  divine,"  but  like  the 
unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action 
passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath,  Tul'-i's  Morgante  Maggiore,  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  referred 
t\  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  &c.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  Works 
not  intended  to  be  se.  ious.  Q.  R. 

%»  Mr.  Southey,  being,  as  he  says,  a  good 
Christian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  1  understand, 
a  reply  to  this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  visionary  faculties  will  in  the  meantime  have 
acquired  a  little  more  judgment,  properly  so  called : 
otherwise  he  will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas. 
These  apostate  jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders. 
Let  him  take  a  specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudcth 
grievously  "one  Mr.  Landor,,"  who  cultivates  much 
private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and 
not  long  ago,  the  poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it 
appeareth,  one  of  his  fugitive  l^ics,  upon 'the 
strength  of  a  poem  called  Gebir.  Who  could  M.p- 
pose  that  in  this  same  Gebir  the  aforesaid  Savage 
Landor  (for  such  is  his  grim  cognomen)  puttethinto 
the  infernal  iifgions  no  less  a  person  than  the  hero 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's  heaven,— yea,  even 
George  the  Third !  See  also  how  personal  Savage 
becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.  The  .following  is 
his  portrait  of  o,*r  late  gracious  sovereign : 

,-Pri'iM  GrMr  haoing  descended  into  the  infernal  regiont,  Ox  f.Sjiii 
of  hit  royal  ancestors  are,  at  kit  request,  called  up  to  liit  vifj,  an-; 
ke  txclairm  to  his  ghostly  guide)— 

"  Aronr,  what  wn-tch  that  nearest  us  f  what  wretti 

li  that  with  eyebrows  white  mid  slanting  brow  ? 

Listen  !  him  yonder,  who,  hound  down  supinf , 

Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  etigin«-bi.ii.?. 

He  too  among  my  ancestors  I     I  hatfi 

The  despot,  but  the  dasunt  I  despise. 

W'as  he  our  <*  .v.tfyman  ? " 

"Alas,  0  king! 

Iberia  bora  I'm,  but  the  breed  accurst 

^•element  v'j-di  blew  blighting  from  northea«l.': 

"  He  was  u  v.-  -frior  then,  nor  feur'd  the  god ;  (  " 

Gebir,  he  :.~u'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 

Though  tr.em  indeed  his  daily  face  adored  ; 

Ind  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  li»e» 

F.iuanderd,  as  ntoni-6  to  exercise  a  sling, 

And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  I  addreu'd,  adored  '.  •'--'X.lir,  p.  23. 

T  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  cl 
Savagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over 
them,  if  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  wer--\ip- 
per  will  suffer  it ;  but  ct.-t'iinly  these  teachers  of 
"  great  moral  lessons "  ".re  apt  to  be  found  in 
itringe  company. 


I. 
SAINT  PETER  sat  by  the  celestial  gate ; 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late  ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  "  eighty-eight " 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull 
And  "  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way 

II. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  hign, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau : 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 

That  he  had  stripp'd  off  both  his  wings  in  quilla. 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks  : 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  cleiki 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven, 
And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 

So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 
So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 

Each  d:iy  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  se>en, 
Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 

They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 

The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 

VI. 

This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devi.' 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd, 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel ; 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  swora. 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion— 

'Tis,  that  he  hath  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

VII. 
Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 
And  heaven  none — they  form'd  the  tyrant'o  lease, 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscrib'd  upon't ; 
'Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 

"With  seven  heads  aiid  ten  horns,"  and  all  iii 

front, 

Like  Saint  'John's  forftold  beast :  but  ours  are  born 
I  Less  formidable  in  tho  head  than  horn. 
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VIII. 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 

Died  George  the  Third  ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 
A-better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a.  realm  undone  ! 
He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 


He  died  ! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth, 
His  burial  made  some  pomp  ;  there  was  profusion 

Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 
Of  a-jght  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion, 

For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 
Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 

Bought  also  ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  baaners, 

Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.     Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced 

the  pall ; 
And,  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  tiie  dust !     It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  afr; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 

He  s  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done  : 
He's  buried  ;  save  the  undertaker's  I  ill, 

Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 
For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 

But  whore's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 
In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 

Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 

Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 
"  God  save  the  king  !  "     It  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  *.o  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 
Be  saving    ill  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 

Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 
I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 
The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  kno.?  this  is  unpopular;  I  kn  w 

'Tis  blasphemous  ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so  ; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow ; 

I   know   that   all   save    England's   church  have 

shamm'd, 

A.nd  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
A.nd  synagogues  ha  ve  made  a  damn'd  bad  purchase. 


God  help  us  all !"    God  help  me  too  !     I  nm, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wi»U 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb  ; 
Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys  ;  when  lo  !  there  came 
A  wond'rous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  fiame- 
lu  short,  a  roar  cf  things  extremely  great,    [claim 

Which  would  have  macw  aught  save  a  saint  ex 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink, 
Said,  "There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think! " 

XVII. 
But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wins;  o'er  his  eyes— 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose ; 

"  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise ! " 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes . 
To  which   the  saint  replied,    "  Well,   what's   th« 

matter  ? 
Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter  ? " 

XVIII. 

"No,"  quoth  the   cherub;    "George  the  Third  it 

d..a<L"  [apostle : 

"  And  who  is  George   the  Third  ? "  replied  the 

"What   George?   it-hat    Third t"     "The   king   ol 

England,"  said 

The  angel.     "  Wei' !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 
Because  the  l?st  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle, 
Aud  ne'er  would  have    got    into    heaven's    good 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces,  [graces 

XIX. 

"  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France ; 

Ti.at  Lead  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 
If  1  had  had  my  swoid,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 
r»ut  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 
1  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

"  And  then  he  set  up  siich  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  che  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in  , 

And  there  hi  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 
That  fel'ow  Paul — the  par? ci»d  !     The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  COT! 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redcom'd  his  sin, 

3o  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooJen  head. 

XXI. 

"  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell 

The  fnllov-feeling  in  the  saints'  beholders 
S*?cras  tn  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell; 

An:l  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  -I;  snay  be  very  well. 

And  seems  the  custorr  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever'  has  been  wisely  ucne  below  " 
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xxn. 

The  angel  ms\«or'd,  "  Peter !  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  nb  doubt, 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 
Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind,  » 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream,  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed,)  and  'mid  them,  an  old  man 
Vrith  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 

Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  tnight  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
KJs  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

"Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin, 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  altogether, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt         [whither 

Around  their  poor  old  charge ;    who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes,  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  tones.) 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-color'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes  [bound, 

O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  same  seen,  when  ice- 
By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  "  Melville's  Sound." 

XXVIII. 

knd  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  her  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 
63 


XXIX. 

'Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  maxe  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom,  all  glory 
And  good  arise  ;  the  portal  past— he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoar}, 
(I  say  ymMff,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years  ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bowed  down  before 

That  archangelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nurst 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 
[ntrude,  however  glorified  and  high  j 
Ele  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky 

XXXII. 

Ele  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met— 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  fo«  ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,   and   their  "champ  clos"  thf 
spheres. 

XXXIII. 

Jut  nere  they  were  in  neutral  space:  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  powei  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 
And  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clajr, 

lust  keep  him  company  ;  and  we  might  show, 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

?he  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

)f  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours 

xxxrv. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 
f  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative  ;  and  thus  I  pick 

''rom  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

"he  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholds  ii 

'he  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'e» 
And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

\.nd  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 
et  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

'here  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  po'itenes* 
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XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 
But  kindly  ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means   could  or 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  wo          [should 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued      [tions, 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  men- 

Who  long  have  "paved  hell  with  their  good  inten- 
tions." 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began :  "What  wouldst  thon  with  this  man, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

Bath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 
That  thou  can'st  claim  him  ?    Speak  !  and  do  thy 

if  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span         '         [will, 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX. 

•'  Michael !  "  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  even  here, 
Before  the  gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject ;  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

'  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine  ;  it  was, 
Once,  more  thy  master's  :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  pknet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  ! 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things  : 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings.— 

XLI. 
"  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quitrent,  to 

Assert  my  right  is  lord ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous  ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  left  to  do  [mad 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLII. 
14  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 

worm 
Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign, 

The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 
for  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 


XLIII. 
"  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young  ;  he  leaves  it  Did 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 
And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold, 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm : 
How  grew  upqn  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

XLIV. 
"  'Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last, 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe;)  out  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.     For  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesars'  school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  th 
slain. 

XLV. 
"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  '  Liberty  ! '  [WhoM 

Found    George  the  Third    their  first  opponent. 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 

With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLVI. 
"  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 

He*  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 

I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord; 
And  this  "was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 
"The  New  World  shook    him  off;  the    Old  yel 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  :  he  leaves  his  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ;  but  let  them  quake ! 

XLVIII. 

"Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  iftiploral 

A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 
Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 

Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter  !  CoW 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 
"  True !  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God  ;  but  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe .'' 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  nis  piace, 

And  cried,  "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw: 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
While  I  am  guard  may  I  be  damn'd  myself ! 
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*  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  !  " 
1  Saint !  "  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
I'll  try  to,  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.  ' 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed :  "Good saint!  and  devil! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level :          [sion. 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  ses- 
Have  you  got  more  to  say?" — "No." — "If  you 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses."  [please, 

UI. 

Then  Satan  turn'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

Aa  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

LIII. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  th«  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  aeyond  the  mere  controls 
Of  world's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key" 

Btuck  in  their  loins  ;  or  like  to  an  "  entre  " 
Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 
Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 
Ab';ut  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

Frorr.  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel  [con'd, 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  bea- 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe  : — 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — 'twas  half  a  minute : 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 

Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 

And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 
"Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime ; 

The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 

To  r»4cH  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 


LVH. 
Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 

Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appear* d, 
(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  ^Egean,  ere  a  squall;)  it  near'd, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd, 
Or  was  steer'd,  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stun 
mer ; — 

LVIII. 
But  take  your  choice ;)  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud, 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud  !     No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  tnete  ; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space  ;  their  loll 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  gees?, 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose,) 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  "  hell  broke  loose  " 

LIX. 

Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore :    [wull  ?" 

There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus  !" — "What's  yout 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd :  the  French  ghost 

In  certain  terms  I  shan't  translate  in  full,       [swore 
As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  "mid  the  war. 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express 

"  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years,  and  trades. 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades  • 
All  summon'd  by  this  grand  "  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 
When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 

As  angels  can  ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 
He  turn'd  all  colors — as  a  peacock's  tail, 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  gothic  skylight 
In  some  old  abbe^,  or  a  trout  not  *tale, 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 
Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue 

LXII. 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan :  "  "Why— 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  thotgk 

Our  different  parties  makes  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a.  personal  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you ;  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 

LXIII. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?    I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce ; 
'Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest  clean* 
True  testimonials  are  enough :  we  lose 
Our  time, -nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence  :  if  we 
iHear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality  " 
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LXIV. 
Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 

Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 
I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 
Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a  poinf,  of  form  :  you  may  dispose 
Of  him ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows  !  " 

LXV. 
Th-is  spoke  the  Demon,  (late  call'd  "multifaced" 

By  multo -scribbling  Southey.)  "  Then  we'll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 

Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 

As  to  speak  first  ?  there^  choice  enough — who  shall 
It  be  ?  "  Then  Satan  answer'd,  "  There  are  many ; 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 

LXVI. 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite, 

Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 
Drest  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite ; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world ;  -where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  "My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  among  these  clouds ; 
So  let's  to  business :  why  this  general  call  ? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd  coat ! 

Baint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  ?  " 

LXVIII. 

"Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "you  mistake:  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know." 
"Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  "are  cherubs;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — Bless  me  !  is  he  blind  ? " 

LXIX. 

'  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said 

'  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  licence  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest." — "  Some," 
S»id  Wilkes,  "  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

I  or  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  tcld  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 

LXX. 

"  Abate  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him, ' '  said  the  Archangel.  "  Why , " 

Replied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  :  In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  1  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 
With  all  his  Lords  aud  Commons :  in  the  sky 

[  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

Sis  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 


LXXI. 

Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppreM 

A  poor,  unlucky  devil,  without  a  shilling ; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 
To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  !n 
Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 
And  vote  his  '  habeas  corpus '  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

"Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "I  understand  all  this 
You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 

And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 

Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  his 
Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 

He  won't  be  sovereign  more  ;  you've  lost  your  labor 

For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  yo-ir  neighbor. 

LXXIII. 
"  However,  I  knew  what  to  t'ank  of  it, 

When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills  ; 
I'll  have  him  gagg'd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

Call  Junius  !  "    From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squ^ze, 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd,  (but  to  be  balk'd 

As  we  shall  see,)  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair'd  figure, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth  | 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth, 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were 

The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 
They  knew  him  perfectly  ;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  father :  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother: 

LXXVII. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife ;  but  the  wight, 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  lear» 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increas'd; 
The  man  was  a  phautasmagi  ria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 
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LXXVIII. 

Fhe  moment  thai  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  anc  .her , 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other . 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask." 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 
"Three  gentlemen  at  once,"  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one ;  now  many  ~iys 

Were  flashing  round  him  ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days ; 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 
I  ve  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own  ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown. 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear  ! 
'Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  i  eally,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads  ;  and  bucks,  we  see, 
Are  fill'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too  : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 
For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  cr  author. 

LXXXII. 

"  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"For  tfiat  you  may  consult  my  title  page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade  : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now." — "Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further  ? "  Junius  answer'd,  "  You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIII. 

"  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

•  Repent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "  of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ? — in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  ?  " — "  Passion  !  "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

I 1  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 

«  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  !  "    So  spoke 

Old  "  Nominis  Umbra  ;  "  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  "  Don't  forget  [Tooke, 
To    call   George   Washington,  and  John  Home 

&.nd  Franklin  ;  " — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cr*  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd.    ' 


LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and    he  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 

The  devil  AsmoJeus  to  the  circle  made 
|     His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  joumey  cost 

Some  trouble.     When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
"  What's  this  ?  "  cried  Michael ;  "  why,  'tis  not 

"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus;  but  he     [ghost? 

Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

"  Confound  the  renegado  !     I  have  spiain'd 
My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 
But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  Brink 

Of  Skiddaw,  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd,) 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 
"  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and- 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand . 

I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air  -- 
At  least  a  quarter  it  cap  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea  ' 

LXXXVIII. 
Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old, 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here } 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  boied 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

"  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done." 
"  Done  !  "  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  anticipates 

The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 
And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 
When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prate*  ?* 
Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say* 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 
^ow  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audiencr  *Hch 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

His  voice  into  that  awful,  note  of  wo 
fo  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow, 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 
;  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way,  ("best 

And  cried',  "  For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend,  'twere 
Non  Di,  non  homines—  y  ju  know  the  rest." 
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xnii. 


A.  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service  ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion  :  [what ! 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  "What! 

Pye  come  again  ?     No  more — no  more  of  that !  " 

XCIII. 
The  tuvmlt  grew ;  an  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 
When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state,  [off!  " 

I  mean — the  slaves  hear  noio ;)  some  cried,  "Off! 

As  at  a  farce ;  till  grown  quite  desperate, 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
'Himself  an  aulhor)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor'd  knave  ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  se." 

XCV. 
Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides  ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 

Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  over-crow'd ; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling  :  'twas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics  ;  'twas,  besides  his  bread,  * 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides  ;  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly,  (he  was  pleased  to  dreajl,) 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

Wat  Tyler — Rhymes  on  Blenheim — Waterloo. 

XCVII. 
H =  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever  j 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever  •• 
Then  grew  a  hearty  antijacobin — 
Had  turn'd  his  coat — and  would  have  turn  d  his  skin. 

XCVIII 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  call'd 

Heviewing*  "  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 


Fed,  paid,  and  parnper'd  by  the  very  mean 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul' a 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  pros* 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

XCIX. 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life  : — here,  turning  roan* 

To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  so  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser  ;  and  there's  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers ' 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.' 

C. 

Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.     "Well,  if  yon, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

"  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my  Vision 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people  ;  yes,  you  shall 

Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall. 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 
Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all 

Like  King  Alfonso.*    When  I  thus  see  double 

I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

OIL 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saintp, 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  siilphureous,  as  they  sprang, 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his  "melodious  twang. "f 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinion 
I  The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominion, 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own  opinion ;) 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but  lo  ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow ' 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down  ; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 


Be*  "  Ufe  of  H.  Kirke  While." 


•  King  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  «aid,  that  "  had  br 
been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  spared  the  Mum 
eome  absurdities." 

See  Aubrey's  accoun'.  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared  "  wilh  a  eusj 
ous  perfume  and  l  melodhus  twang ;  "  or  sets  tb*  Anttjuary,  »oi.  1> 
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CV. 


He  first  sank  to  the  bottom— like  his  works, 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface— like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd,  like  corks,* 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 

Or  wisft  that  flits  o'er  a  morass  :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf, 

Fn  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life,"  or  "  Vision," 

4s  Welborn  says — "the  devil  turn'd  urecisian." 
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*  A  drownod  bodj  lie*  at  the  bottom  till  rouen ;  it  then  Hot  »,  a»  moM  pea- 

•  mom 


I  CVT. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  concision 
Of  this  true  dream,  'the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion. 
And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 

All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion,  [one* 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  fat 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  bundreth  psalm. 


MORGANTE   MAGGIORE.  * 

DI  MESSER  1UIGI  PULCL 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  o 
ffhich  this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the 
Oilando  Innamorato  the  honor  of  having  forme< 
and  suggested  the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  Th< 
great  defects  of  Boiardo,  were  his  treating  too  seri- 
ously the  narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style 
Ariosto,  in  his  continuation,  by  a  judicious  mixtur 
of  the  gayety.  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one ;  anc 
Berni,  in  his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  has 
corrected  the  oj;her.  Pulci  may  considered  as  the 
precursor  and  model  of  Berni  altogether,  as  he  has 
partly  been  to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his 
copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style 
of  poetry  very  lately  sprung  up  in  England, 
allude  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Whistlecraft.  The 
serious  poems  on  Roncesvalles  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  more  particularly  the  excellent  one 
of  Mr.  Meiivale,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
•ource. 

It  has  never  yet  been  decided  entirely  whether 
Pulci's  intention  was  or  was  not  to  deride  the 
religio:  which  is  one  of  his  favorite  topics.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention  would  have 
been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the 
priest,  particulary  in  that  age  and  country ; 
and  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its 
reception  among  the  classes  of  Italy,  prove  that  it 
neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended 
to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his  imagi- 
nation to  play  with  the  simple  dulness  of  his 
converted  giant,  seems  evident  enough  ;  but  stirely 
U  were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  irreligion 
an  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his 
parsor  Adams,  Barnabas,  TWaekum,  Supple,  and 


the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild — or  Scott,  for  the 
exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord;" 

In   the  following    translation  I  have  used   the 
liberty  of   the    original  with   the  proper  names ; 
as  Pulci  uses  Gan.  Ganellon,  or  Ganellone  ;  Carlo, 
Carlomagno,  or  Carlomano ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello, 
&c.,  as  it  suits  his  convenience;  so  has  the  trans- 
lator.    In  other  respects  the  version  is  faithful  to 
the  best  of  the  translator's  ability  in  combining  his 
interpretation  of  the  one   language  with  the  not 
very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  versifica 
tion  in  the  other.      The  reader,  on   comparing  it 
with   the  original,  is  requested  to  remember  that 
the  antiquated  language  of    Pulci,  however  pure, 
is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians  themselves, 
from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan   proverbs ;    and 
he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the  present 
attempt.     How  far  the  translator  has   succeeded, 
and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work,  are 
questions  which   the  public  will  decide.     He  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love 
for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, of  which  it  is   so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight 
Knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impos- 
sible for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately  conversant. 
The  Italian  language  is   like  a  capricious  beauty 
who  accords  her  smiles   to  all,  her  favors  to  few, 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted  her 
ongest.     The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
in  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet 
•endered  into  a  northern  language;   at  the  same 
ime  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this   side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  of  those. recent  experiments  in  poetry 
in  England  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
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CANTO  I. 
I. 

I V  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  was  the  word,  the  word  no  less  was  lie : 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be  ; 
therefore,  just  Lord  !  from  out  thy  high  abode, 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through, 

II. 

And  thou,  oh  Vi%in  !  daughter,  mother,  oride, 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside, 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  "  All  hail !"  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity's  ne'er  denied, 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free, 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befel, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,  to  the  hand 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 
His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  command) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 

4.ppear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd  his  brow; 

IV. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 

Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 
By  several  pens  already  praised  ;  but  they 

Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 
For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 
Have  understood  Charles  badly — and  wrote  worse. 

• 

V. 
Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter, 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought 
Certes  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 
Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell ; 

An*1  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 

Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 


VII. 


But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  priit 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow. 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 
Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  now 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 
Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 
Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 
While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doosi 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do, 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX. 

'Twas  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane  ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resor* 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport, 
The  much-renown'd  St.  Dennis  being  the  cauaoj 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there : 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 
Walter  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 
Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 

The  son  of  Pepin  : — when  his  knights  came  hither 

He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XI. 
But  watchfnl  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 

Ever  some  bar  "gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 
While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 

Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing  ; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting  had  such  need 

To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  kitj 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
"  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

XII. 
"  A  thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on  ; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 
Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided, 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 

"  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 
But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight^ 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been  ; 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 

In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles 
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MV. 

"If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 
When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Christain  cause  had  suffer'd  shamefully, 
Had  not  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why : 
Know  then,  oh  emperor  !  that  all  complaint : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts 

XV. 

'Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 

So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 
for  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief : 

Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart  ? 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 
Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 
But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him 
credit. 

XVI. 
And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  hut  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
AnS  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  grief. 

XVII. 
From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 
And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the'. plain  ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 
Btretch'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again. 

Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well, 
As  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,"  she  said, 
Raised' up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIII. 
lake  him  a  fury  counsels  ;  his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 
Which  Aldabelle  thought  extremely  strange  ; 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 
And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 
A.nd  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 
As  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray ; 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

Wid  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands  he  found, 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's  bound. 

XX. 

The  abbot  was  calF<J  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  fronv-Anglante  ;  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  sa\  age  giants  lookM  him  over ; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jec  pardy  the  place  below. 
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XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  born  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian  ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  "  You  are  welcome  ;  what  is  ruin* 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 

With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine ;  * 
And  that  you«nay  not,  cavalier,  conceive 

The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 

The  reason  wLy  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure 
As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blam<? 

They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure  . 
From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 
But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward 

XXIV. 

These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  g?  ints  rough  ; 
What  nation  t>r  what  kingdom  bore  thi*  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff. 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in          [bread 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  fct 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

"  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-toes,  and  oaks, 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  stroke*,, 

Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

'  For  God  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 
The  manna's  falling  now,"  the  abbot  cried. 
'  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 

Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
1  Of  restiveness  he'd  cure  him  had  he  need ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied 
The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive : 
They'll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  be'ieve  " 
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XXVIII 

Orlando  bade  <Lem  take  care  of  Rondello, 
And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own ; 

"Abbot,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner-stone. 

Said  the  abbot,   "  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow  ; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 

I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife, 

As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

'  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just ; 

If  go  jou  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "This  I'll  see,  be  sure, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
"  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and  mine : " 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount, 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont ; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant, 

Then  a^k'd  him,  "  If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  servant  ?  " 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 

But,  said  Orlando,  "  Saracen  insane ! 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace — 

Vile  dog  !  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 

And  being  returned  to  where  Orlando  stood,       [ing 
Who  had  not  mov'd  him  from  the  spot,  and  swing- 

The  coid,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 

Bo  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seemed  so  stupified. 

XXXIII. 
Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright, 

Said,  "  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along, 
Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ?  " 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long, 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight, 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  .put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  recall'd  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 
And  load  he  shouted,  '  Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Tliou  thought's!  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou'rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  ! 
Twas  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 
A.nd  turn'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
Vnd  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 


XXXV, 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand, 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd. 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd, 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed; 
Yet  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word, 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  "  What  grace  to  me  thou'st  given ' 
And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord !  am  ever  bound. 

I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 
Since  by  thy  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even; 
Our  power  without  thine   aid  would  nought  b< 

I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can  [found. 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman." 

XXXVII. 
And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  wayf 

And  Alabastei  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  "gan  say, 

"  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to 

throw  ? " 

When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large, 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill'd  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  avail'd  him  of  his  targe, 
There  would  have  been  no  :ieed  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell,  but,  o'erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  on  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth, 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing, 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him, 
And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  but  Mahomet 

Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 
But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 

At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him; 
And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret —   [!«• 
Who  knocks  here  ?  "  grumbling  all  the  while,  said 
That,"  said  Orlando,  "  you  will  quickly  see. 

XLI. 

"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as   o  your  brothers, 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 
Condemns  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 

'Tis  writ  en  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another's 
From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster." 
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XLII. 
Morgante  said,  "  Oh,  geutle  cavalier! 

.Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villany ; 
The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  bear 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 
Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored. ' 

XLIII. 
The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 

"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision ; 
A.  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petition; 
His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free, 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

'XLIV. 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  Baron  just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud ; 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 

'  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest,  . 
Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 
Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine,— 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent." 

To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  "  I'm  content." 

XLVI. 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
•'  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 

To  whom  Morgante,  "  Let  us  go,"  replied ; 
•'  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue." 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 
Baying,  "My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
Ask  the  Abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLVIL 

"  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation."    [known — 

Morgante    said,     "  For    goodness*    sake,    make 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVIII. 
"Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  blessed  be  Jesu 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 
Oft,  perfect  baron  !  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 
And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 
Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 
tad  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 


XLIX. 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  te  xd 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd :  "  Be, 

For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 
And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me. 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 
•ood  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 

L. 
"  Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all      . 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devotu 
All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 
Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 
All  men  must  make  his -will  their  wishes  sway 
And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LI. 

And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion,— 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 

If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusion. 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  riought, 
And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought 

LII. 

But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which,  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall  i 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 
If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire ; — 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

LIU. 

"  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 
"  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 

How  mnch  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 
And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 

Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  in  heaven  obey'd— 
Ashes  to  ashes — merry  let  us  be  ! 

I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 

And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 

"  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 

To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 
And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 

He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 

And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 
Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt 
The  monks  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 

To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 
Saying  with  tremor,  "  Please  to  tell  us  whether 

You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  ?  " 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 
Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant 
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LVI. 

Orlando,  seeing  l.im  thus  agitated, 

Said  quickly,  "Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false ; "  which  here 
Morgaute  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord !  " 

LVII. 

He  gazed  ;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 

And  then  he  said,  "  Oh  giant  celebrated  ! 
Know  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise, 

How  could  you  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 
When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes, 

You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LVIII. 
"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Till  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

'  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus ! '  said  Christ ; 
And  then  from  his  offence  he  was'  reclaim'd, 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 
And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 
O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIX. 

' '  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist, 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you'll  exist       , 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore  ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before  ! " 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray'd, 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  they  chose, 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array'd 
Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows  ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed  to  him. 

LXI. 

There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 
Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 

"  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water."     "  You  shall  be  obey'd, 

In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  "  straightways." 
Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid, 

And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain, 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 

LXII. 
Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 

Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 

An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 
A.nd  lo  !  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
A.nd  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 
go  tha  the  giant's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 


LXIII. 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow, 
Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear 

And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough  , 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near 

Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 
Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 

And  reaeh'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 

Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head* 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 
Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled  ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took 

Full  from  the  spring,  which,  neither  swerved  net 
shook. 

LXV. 

The  ton  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 

Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good, 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; — 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food  : 
They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVII. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  .the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain'd. 

LXVIII. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led, 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had, 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  wa?  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  an 

Morgante  said,  "  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur  !  " 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 


•  "GU  dette  in  »u  la  testa  un  gran  punzone."  It  in  strange  that  Pule 
should  have  literally  anticipated  the  technical  terms  of  my  old  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Jackson,  and  the  art  which  he  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  "  A  ptuvt 
onOa  head,"  or  "  a  punch  in  the  head,"— "  un  punzone  in  su  la  lerta,"-  * 
the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  best  pugilist*,  who  little  dream  thai  the? 
or*  talking  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 
And  said,  "  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

Ajid  he  has  burst ; — to  this  what  say  you,  count  ?  " 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front: — 
Let  him  go  ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  still." 

To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  "  So  I  will. 

LXX. 

•(  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  you'll  be, 
If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight ; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

'Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXI. 

fhe  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will, 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 
But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXII. 
"  Take  care  he  dn  t  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 

As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 
I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  read ; 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure." 
'•  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 

"  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 
With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 

LXXIII. 

The  abbot  said,  "  The  steeple  may  do  well, 
But,  for  the  bells  you've  broken  them,  I  wot." 

Morgante  answer'd,  "  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ;  " 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 
He  said,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force ;  " — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

LXXIV 

Morgant*  "as  like  any  mountain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tis  no  prodigy  ; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Beiause  he  was  one  of  his  family ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd, 

Once  mor*  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  fui  ther  the  desert,  in." 
Morgante  sai£,  "  I'll  carry  him  for  certain. 

LXXV. 

He  did ;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  then  return'd  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 

Flie  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day, 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leavs  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 
d  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission, 


LXXVI. 

The  honors  they  continued  to  receite 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim'd 

He  said,  "  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content 

LXXVII. 

"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude—- 
So much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing  ' 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness 

Such  favor  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 
And  "  Cavalier,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express. 

I  know  I've  done  too  little  in  this  case ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place 

LXXIX. 

We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses, 

And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-uosters, 
Hot  suppers,  dinners,  (fitting  other  places 

In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters ;) 
But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fostera. 
That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 
And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me 

LXXX. 
"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction, 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction. 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste :' 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

'  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost : 

But  months  and  years  you  could  not  stay  in  sloth 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth : 

LXXXII. 

"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed, 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl : 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 
This  giaiu  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion  :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  d  jwn  from 
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LXXXIII. 

"  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in, 
Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  akin." 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Pome  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 
"Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's  use, 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  "  Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  covered  with  old  armor  like  a  crust, 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  give  you  all." 

Morgante  rummaged  piecem-eal  from  the  dust  • 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  nrst. 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 


LXXXV.  ' 

'Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell, 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 
The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well; 

7.n  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable  : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him. 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things  !  how  was  Milo  hither  led? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ? " 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,— 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory ! 
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1  "T!>  the  Bunset  of  life  giro  me  myitical  lorn, 
And  coining  event*  cast  their  ihadowi  before." 

CAMPBELL. 


DEDICATION. 

LA.DY  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 
Where  was  I  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 
THOU  aft  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 
Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 
Spak'st ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey'd 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 
Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  display'd, 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth — 
Ah  !  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 
Ravenna,  June  21,  1819. 


PREFACE. 

IN  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 


"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  terza  rima,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to,  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  his  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopting 
this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra  of 
Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by  Horace, 
as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ.  The  mea- 
sure adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  I  am 
not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  our  language 
except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of  whose  transla» 
tion  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted  in  the  notes 
to  Caliph  Vathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not  err — this 
poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical  experiment. 
The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the  same  length  of 
those  of  the  poet  whose  name  I  have  borrowed,  and 
most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Among  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  versi  sciolti  that  is,  a  poem 
written  in  Spenserean  stanza  into  blank  verse,  witt 
out  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza,  ot 
of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
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national  topie  shoald  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fate,  1  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I  have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
"Padre  Alighier,"  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this 
very  day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
unless  Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable 
conjecture  may  be  considered  as  having  decided 
the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonaole 
nationality,  are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is 
left  them  as  a  nation — their  literature ;  and  in  the 
present  bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war, 
are  but  ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to 
approve  or  imitate  them  without  finding  fault  with 
his  ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter 
into  all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in 
England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a 
translation  of  Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or  Ariel, 
should  be  held  up  to  the  rising  generation  as  a 
model  for.  their  future  pftetical  essays.  But  I  per- 
ceive that  I  am  deviating  into  an  address  to  the 
Italian  reader,  when  my  business  is  with  the  English 
one,  and  be  they  few  or  many,  I  must  take  my  leave 
of  both. 


,      CANTO   I. 

OsCE  more  in  man's  frail  world  !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  forgotten  ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Ot  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race  ; 
Mi  1st  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  bless'd l 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  baae 

Of  the  eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 
Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God ! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  prest,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.* 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought, 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

8ti)l  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
A.nd  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  m  t  »  nature  to  be  bent 


By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd ; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spett 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  nighfc  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  WE%-S. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument'not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame, 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
•  Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free;* 
Oh  Florence  !  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  would'st  not ;  "  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherished  thee  was  stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  ainerco 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  -who  for  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer4 

Of  him  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
.  But  this  shall  not  be  granted  ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls  ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gus"t 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom ; 
No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have,  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof, 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  travelled,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelf  s  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder'y earnings,  and  for  thine 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return, 
"Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
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Though,  like  old  Marius  from  Minturnse's  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go ! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffer'd  more  than  mortal  wo, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose, 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
When  we  shall  moimt  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ato  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks Great  God ! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield  ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field— 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence, — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee ! 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare, 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an. act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims   come  from  climes  where  they  have 

known 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  biit  a  name, 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 

Hpread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing,  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  softer  pain — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

•Vhich  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Arno,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 


Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,* 
Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brougftc 
Destruction  for  a  dowry — this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  kno-,v  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson  ;  but  it  Ifeaves  me  free  : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 

They  made  an  exile — not  a  slave  of  me. 


.CANTO   II. 

THE  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 

thought 
Flash'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality  ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if  Cassandra-.like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed 

Italia  ?  Ah  !  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou'rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thj 

breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  wh;ch  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West , 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song , 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism,  when  compared  with  thine 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Wo !  wo !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes  ; 

The  storms   yet  sleep,  the   clouds  still  keep  theti 

station, 

The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom  ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
"Let  there  be  darkness!"    and   thok  grow'it  a 
tomb ! 

Yes !  thou  so  beautiful,  shall  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored ; 

Ah  !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice 
Thou,  Italy  !  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  sufiK* 
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For  the  world's  granary ;  th  ou,  whose  sky  heaven 

gilds 

With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  form'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 
In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye- — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and*shaggy  shade 

Qf  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Neds  to  the  storm — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — Thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will ; 
The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank  and 

Hun 
Are  ye)  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding  ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter, 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry ;  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are  ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set  ;6 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh  !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh  !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !    floods  whelm  them,  and 
for  ever ! 

Why  sleeps  the  idle  avalanches  so, 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  !  R  imans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
mhose  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  ThermopylEe  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
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Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 

Why,  Nature's  self  .detains  the  victor's  car, 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  tne  mothers  bring  forth  men : 
Not  so  with  those  vhose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  ic 
bring 

Against  Oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  wo 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil 

Oh  !  my  own  beauteous  lanu  !  so  long  laid  low, 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger  slops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twixt  thine  and  thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
copes ; 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable  ;  and  we, 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite. 


CANTO  III. 

FROM  out  the1  mass  of  never-dying  ill, 
The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  thfl 

Sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth  ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sounds  of  archangelic  songs, 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 
Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime"  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoft, 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  boar 
Before  the  storm  because  its  brnath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country!  whom  befoie,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire    ' 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — them  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  livw 
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A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 
Yet  for  a  moment,  eie  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  sifter  glimpse;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 

night 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

Leans    sculptured  Beauty,    which   Death    cannot 

blight ; 

And  from  thine  ashes  x>undless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

1'hy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  learn'd,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  ware,7 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name  ;s 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  born — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 

And  see  thy  diadem  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 
And  noxious  vapors  from  Avernus  risen, 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  wo 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  t-he  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them 
glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high  ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers  ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gaze, 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth  ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
"•He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's.hall 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  first  lay  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — ' 5 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  toplease, — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  ? 
Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's 

trebles, 
tie  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong  : 

^or  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 


In's  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer   hrough  hit 

strain, 

But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince  shall  rank  among  my  peers 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall   1?   thea 
wrong 

Till  thev  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  hi.s  lyre 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry ; 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire : 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinicns  o'er  his  theme, 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream.— 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian -blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  hatij 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson 'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
01  years,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame; 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureat — they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 

Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell  j 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  l&ver's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deigp 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery, 

As  poor  a  thing  r..i  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  he'll  love, — and  is  not  love  in  vain, 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tflee 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  such  names,  though  on* 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ; — and  is  this  the  whcle 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  i1 
Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 
Tae  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run 

Their  body's  self- tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
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Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Oonduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scattered  ?  Yes,  and  it  must  be  ; 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-bird's  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch'd  who  learn'd  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care  ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  among  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unblest ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen, 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest, 
Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung,  [breast 

Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  IV. 

MANY  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 

Than  those  who  are  degarded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  then*  frailties  link'd  to  fame, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name, 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
Who  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

Lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore  ? 
So  be  it :  we  can  tear. — But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'eimastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  incumbering  clay, 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow, 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow 
Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below, 

That  they  \vho  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 


Of  poesy,  which  peoples  out  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected, 
Faints  o'er  the  labor  unapproved — Alas  ! 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass, 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway, 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias, 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wroupb*  by  Italian  hands, 
And  temples,  loftier  tha.x  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  world ;  and  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome,1*  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fame  surpassing  all  before, 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair, 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given, 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,13  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne,1* 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fan.es  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from 

me,15 

The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  ielms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all 'its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognized  afar, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gam 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compell'd  to  praise, 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destro) , 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants,  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy, 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,18  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burden,  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sell  his  labors  and  his  soul  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed, 
But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarch  is  no  more 
Than    the    gilt  chamberlain,   who,   clothed  aaJ 
fee'd, 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest !  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

[s  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  right  are  thine  ? 
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Aid  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name, 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  born  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

•  fn  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my  roof, 

1  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdest  dear, 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedon?  and  even  that, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here, 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state  ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  ki*gs, 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date, 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things  [other, 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  an- 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-born's -incest  with  his  mother, 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape, 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 


Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 

Yearn'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 
To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong. 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners, 

Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for  bars 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  eart» 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were  hers, 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth 

Florence  !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 
And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain — Alas ! 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ?"17  St&i 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 

All  that  a  citizen  could  be  I  was ; 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me. — 'Tis  dont 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come    [a  teai 

When  truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  man] 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb 
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i. 

Midtt  whom  my  own  sweet  Beatrice  blfss'd. 

Page  511,  line  39. 

THE  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

2. 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 

Page  511,  line  55. 

"  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fanno  in  Cielo  il  sole  e  1'  altre  stelle 

Dentro  di  lui'  si  crede  il  Paradiso, 

Cosi  se  guardi  fiso 

Pensar  ben  d<*i  ch'  ogni  terren'  piacere. 
Canzone,  La  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of 
Beatrice,  Strophe  third. 

3. 

/  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free. 
Page  511,  line  87. 
"  L'Esilio  che  m'  e  dato  onor  mi  tegno. 

Cader  tra'  bnoni  e  pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 

In  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and 
Temperance  as  banished  from  among  men,  and 
teekmg  refuge  from  Love,  who  inhabits  h's  bosom. 


I  4. 

The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter. 

Page  511,  line  103. 

"  Ut  si  quis  predictorum  ullo  tempore  in  fortiam 
dicti:  communis  pervenerit,  tattis  perreniens  ignt 
comburatur,  sic  quod  moriatur." 

Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him. — The  Latin 
is  w  orthy  of  the  sentence. 


Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she. 

Page  '512,  line  69. 

This  lady,  whose  name  was  Gemma,  sprung  frcn> 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named 
Donati.  Corso  Donati  was  the  prinrij  al  adversary 
of  the  Ghibellines.  She  is  described  as  being  "Ad- 
modutn  morosa,  ut  de  Xantippe  Socraiis  philosophi 
conjuge  scriptum  esse  legimus,"  according  to  Gian- 
nozzo  Manetti.  But  Lionardo  Arotino  is  scan- 
dalized with  Boccace,  in  his  life  of  Dante,  for 
saying  that  literary  men  should  not  marry.  "  Qui 
il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pazienza,  e  dice,  le  mogli  esser 
contrarie  agli  studj ;  e  non  si  ricorda  che  Socrate 
il  piu  nobile  filosofo  che  mai  fosse,  ebbe  moglie  a 
figliuoli  e  uffici  della  Repubblica  nella  sua  Citta  ;  e 
Aristotele  che,  &c.,  &c.,  ebbe  due  mogli  in  varj 
tempi,  ed  ebbe  figliuoli,  e  ri'.-chezze  aasai. — E  Marco 
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Tullic~-e  Catone--e  Varrone — e  Seneca — ebbero 
moglie,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is  odd  that  honest  Leonardo's 
examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and  for 
any  thing  I  know  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most 
felicitous.  Tully's  Terentia,  and  Socrates'  Xan- 
tippe,  by  no  means  contributed  .to  their  husbands' 
happiness,  whatever  they  might  do  to  their  philos- 
ophy— Cato  gave  away  his  wife — of  Varro'swe  know 
nothing — and  of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was  dis- 
posed to  die  with  him,  but  recovered,  and  lived 
several  years  afterwards.  But  says  Lionardo, 
"  L'  uomo  d  animald  civile,  secondo  piace  a  tutti  i 
filosofi."  And  thence  concludes  that  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  animal's  civism  is  "la  prima  congiun- 
zione,  dalla  quale  multiplicata  nasce  la  Citta." 

6. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set. 
Page  513,  line  40. 

See  "  Sacco  di  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to 
Guicciardini.  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jacopo 
Buonaparte,  Gentiluomo  Saiamiuiatese  che  vi  si 
trovo  prescnte. 

7. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave. 
Page  514,  line  15. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  Montecucco. 

8. 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name. 

Pago  514,  line  16. 
Columbus,  Americus  Vespusius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 


He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall,  $c. 

Page  514,  line  49. 

A  verse  from  the  Jreek  tragedians,  with  which 
Pampey  took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the 
3oat  in  which  he  was  slain. 

10. 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral,  <Src. 
Page  514,  line  52. 
The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  jaomer. 

11. 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers. 
Page  514,  Une  69. 
Petrarch. 

12. 
A  dome,  its  image. 

Page  515,  line  81. 
The  cupola  of  St.  Peters 


13. 


His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew. 

Page  615,  fine  91. 

The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  o 
Julius  II. 

SONETTO 
Di  Giovanni  Battista  Zappi. 

Chi  e  costui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante ;  e  le  piii  illustre,  e  conte 
Prove  dell'  arte  avvanza,  e  ha  vive,  e  pront* 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

Quest'  e  Mose ;  ben  me  '1  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento  ;  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte, 
Quest'  e  Mose,  quando  scendea  del  monte 
E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 

Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  vaste    * 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'  intorno,  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomba  altrui 

E  voi  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitello  alzate  ? 
Alzata  aveste  imago  a  questa  eguale  I 
Ch'  era  men  fallo  1'  adorar  costui 

14. 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne. 
Page  515,  line  94 
The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

15. 
The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me 

Page  515,  fine  97. 

I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  can 
not  recollect  where)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a 
favorite  of  Michael  Angelo's,  that  he  had  designed 
the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia ;  but  that  the 
volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost  by  sea. 

16. 
Her  charms  to  pontiff's  proud,  who  but  employ,  Ac. 

Page  515,  line  117- 

See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius 
II.,  and  his  neglect  by  Leo  X. 

17. 
"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  f" 

Page  516,  line  41. 

"  E  scrisse  piu  volte  non  solamente  a  particular) 
cittydini  del  reggimento.  ma  ancora  al  popplo,  4 
intra  1'altre  una  Epistola  assai  lunga  che  comincia : 
— '  Popule  mi,  quid  fed  tibi  f '  " 

Vita  di  Dante,  scritta  da  Lionardo  Arotino. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a  se'ection  of 
Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been  published,  with  the 
nusic,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Nathan. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

SHE  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Met-t  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face  ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSIR^L 
SWEPT. 

THE  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Ile&feu, 

Which  music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given- 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  rifeu . 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 
That  felt  not,  fired  net  to  the  tot.e, 
""ill  David's  1/n.  giew  migatier  than  liir  tb .ot*e ! 


It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 
It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ; 

It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring, 
The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod  j 
Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode 

Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
Devotion,  and  her  daughter,  Love, 

Sti'l  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 
To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 
In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

IF  that  high  world,  which  lie*  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears—  ' 
How  welcome  thost  untrodden  sphere*  • 

How  sweet  ihis.  vry  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  eartL  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thj  li&ht — Eternity  ! 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  8*.rivh»g  'x>  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Ytt  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh  !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  bold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  their?  ' 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE 

THE  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by : 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 
Hath  Judah  witnessed  there ; 
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And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone. 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scattcr'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not'  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

OH    weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell; 
Morxn — where   their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 
dwell ! 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

U>  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 

Dt  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep — 

fet  there— even  there — Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sleep : 

There — where  thy  finger  scorched  the  tablet  stone ! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone . 
Ihy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ! 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God! 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

SINCE  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  Sire! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
6ince  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow— 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now; 


And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  . 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  !  be  sure— 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unoent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'df 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OH!  SNATCH'D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'8 
BLOOM. 

OH  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream, 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  thf  dead 

Away !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And-ihou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

MY  soul  is  dark — Oh  !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again  : 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst , 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurst, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song 
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I  SAW  TUBE  WEEP. 


1 1  AW  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
'  Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  upon  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

THY  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death  ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath  : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd  ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

WABHIORS  and  Chiefs  !   should  the  shaft  or  the 

sword 

Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path: 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath  ! 

Thon  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  Ihe  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kinglj  the  death,  wL;ch  awaits  *s  to-day  ! 


SAUL. 


THOU  whose  spell  can  raise  the  Jsad 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  ! 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !  " 
Earth  yawn'd  ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud: 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye  ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  fr&nu 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  thou,  O  king  ?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me ; 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day ; 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul  1  " 


"ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THJ» 
PfiEACHER." 

FAME,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine 
And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me  . 

My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 
And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me ; 

I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 
And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender  : 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 
Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  all  of  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  p  iwer 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 
Oh !  who  hath  j  ower  of  charming  ? 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lu*e  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it- 
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WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFER- 
ING CLAY. 

WHEN  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 
Tt  cannot  die,  it  cannot  skiy, 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

Jly  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Oi  fil1  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

AL  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

A  nd  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fii  'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  : 
An  ago  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thoughts  shall  fly; 
A  nurueless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

THE  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine . 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall> 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
The  fingers  of  a  man ; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  b'oodless  wax'd  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of1"  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 
H 


Chaldea's  seers  are  good» 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command, 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  " 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

SUN  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but,  oh  how  cold ! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM    AS   FALSE   AS   THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

WEB.E  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thousav'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  th€e  ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ' 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  betow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know  ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thinl 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNB. 

OH,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding 
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THE   LAMENT   OF   TASSO. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

AT  Ferrari,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the 
original  MSS  of  Tasso's  Gierusaiemme  and  of 
Quarini's  Pas. 'or  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one 
from  Titian  to  Ariosto  ;  and  the  inkstand  and  chair, 
the  tomb  and  the  house  of  the  latter.  But  as  mis- 
fortune has  a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  for  the  contemporary,  the  cell  where 
Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna 
attracts  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  residence  or 
the  monument  of  Ariosto— at  least  it  had  this  effect 
Dn  me.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer 
gate,  the  second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unne- 
cessarily, the  wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the 
spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  decayed,  and  depop- 
ulated ;  the  castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the 
court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded, 
according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon. 


Loxo  years  ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 

And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song — 

Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong  ; 

Imputed  madness,  prison 'd  solitude, 

And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 

Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 

Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 

Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 

With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 

And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 

Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 

Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day 

And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 

.Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 

And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Bullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 

Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 

Bnt  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 

F»  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 

4nd  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

Vid  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thra."! ; 


And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  Jivine, 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honor  of  the  sacred  war  for  him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  hath  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgivex, 

I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done 
My  long  sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight. 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight . 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  iiJy  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed, 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 
Nor  cause  for  such  :  they  call'd  me  mad — and  why  ? 
Oh  Leonora !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art  ; 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind* 
'  But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 
I  My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  Vte 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  onj  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore 

III. 

Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniac  ay 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  bark  !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 
And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  fcol. 
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Borne  who  do  stLl  goad  on  the  o'er-labor'd  mind, 

fold  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrants  will 

la  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights'  like  these  long  years  hav 

pass'd ; 

Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close 
80  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  harl  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives — oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
.  In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply'  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  seperate  hell — 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods  ;- 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call — 
None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No  ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  parcjon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass 'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
[  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A.  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  anJ  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
dath  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Chy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay 'd — 


Oh  !  not  dismay'd— but  awed,  l;ke  One  aboret 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine — 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thee 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  ie*fc 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Return'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Wan*, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

'.  found  the  thing  I  sought,  and  that  was  the* 

And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 

Absorb'd  in  thine — the  world  was  pass'd  away— 

Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

VII. 

'.  loved  all  solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
?rom  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave, 
Jut  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  1 
erchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
^han  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore; 

world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky- 
will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Ithough  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof 

VIII. 

Tet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
lut  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  : — I  see 
Jnwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 

With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
he  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
lut  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  sufFer'd  so 
ickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase 
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1  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  man, 
But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me  ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  Aan  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling— that  is  o'er  :— 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flash'd 
ID  mockery  through  them ; — if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  'tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  a  brand  of  shame 
Btamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No— it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 


While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwe?i 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down,. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  heartless  hall, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 
While  stranger's  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls 
And  thou,  Leonora !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  could'st  be  dear, 
Go  !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untameu 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me—- 
From long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 
Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — that  when  the  tower* 
And  battlements,  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose, 
This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  Thou — when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart 
Yes,  Leonora  !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late ' 
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Vt  HEN  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
(n  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes, 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but 

weep, 

A  hrly  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 
Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tender  wo, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 
Unmix'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain, 
Bhed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils, 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 


So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  ana  eyes, 

When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 

Hath    pass'd    from    day    to    darkness — to    when* 

hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd — no  name, 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun— but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 
But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 
These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 
Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  over  all, 
To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please— or  to  appal. 
From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive  board, 
Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 
In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 
The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 

pride. 
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When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hiridostan* 

Arose  to  heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  !        [blazed 

Which  shook    the  nations   through   his   lips — and 

Till  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  praised. 

And  here,  oh  !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm, 

The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 

The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat, 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight, 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause — Ah !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  Wo. 
Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 
The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain, 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardor  which  his  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 


.*  Bee  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt'n  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan'i  ipoech  on  the 
tergal  exhibited  against  Mr.  Halting*  in  the  Houae  of  Coin.no in.  Mr. 
•ttt  eutnated  '.be  HOUK  to  adjourn,  to  five  tune  for  a  calmer  comktemtioa 
f  tin  ottioo  than  ooulct  then  occur  after  the  immftdialg  eftot  of  (Ltl 


These  are  his  portion — but  if  join'd  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 
To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew'd  caress, 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness, — 
If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail, 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  Heave* 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turn'd  to  thunder — scorch— 
and  burst. 

But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 

Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 

Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 

To  give  the  tribu  te  Glory  need  not  ask, 

To  mourn  the  vanquish  'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 

Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Ye  Orators  !  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 

Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  our  field ! 

iThe  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  !  * 

[Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality! 

Ye  Bards  !  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear, 

He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  ! 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  ! 

He  was  your  brother  bear  his  ashes  hence  ! 

While  Powers  of  mind,  almost  of  boundless  range, 

Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change, 

While  eloquence — Wit — Poesy — and  Mirth, 

That  humble  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 

Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  sense 

Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  preeminence, . 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 

And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 

Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  mail, 

And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan  I 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


"  Erpenrle  Annibalem :— quot  lihrai  In  duee  lummo 

luvunim?"  JUVENAL.  SoJin  z. 

"The  Emperor  Nepoi  w>   iieknow  edged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Itallaiu,  and  by  the  ProTinciah  of  Oaul ;  hti  moral  rlrtuei,  and  military  alento,  ••» 
m&f  etlebrited ;  and  thoM  who  der  ved  any  prirala  benefit  from  his  gorernmeti ,  announced  in  prophetic  itraini  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 


By  tfclt  •hamefu!  abdication  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  yean,  in  a  very  amhigitoui  itate,  between 
and  Fbll,  rol.  ri.  p.  220. 


>  Emneror  nod  an  Exile.  t'U- 


Tis  tlone — but  yesterday  a  King ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive— 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill  minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind, 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd, — power  to  save 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  wbrshipp'd  thee ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife — * 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  8way 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd ! — Dark  spirit !  what  must  oe 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 


The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown , 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate, 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  f 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave—- 
Thy choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  t 

He*  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke- 
Alone — how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength 
An  equal  deed  has  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  has  found  : 
He  fell,  the  forest-prowlers'  prev» 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,3  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour, 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,4  whsn  the  lust  of  away 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 
His  dotage  trifled  well : 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  tJirone 
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But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand, 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command, 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung  ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart, 

To  see  thy  own  unstrung  ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean  ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And  Monarcns  Dow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank 'd  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightfest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  strain — 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  su  .h  a  starless  night  ? 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great, 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay ; 

Nor  cbem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 


And  she,  proud  Austria's  Tnournful  flowei 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  t 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem  I 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile, 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitsring  mood  upon  the  sand, 

That  earth  is  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thv  brow. 

Thou  Timour !  in  his  captive's  cage,* 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 
While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  I 
But  ope — "  The  world  was  mine !  " 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth— 
So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth  ! 

Or  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — a  man  accurst, 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  wont 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  ;7 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 


1. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife. 

Page  527,  line  29. 

^ertaminis  gaudia,  the  expression  of  Attila  in  his 
Harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons, gi"-en  in  Cassi 


Milo. 


2. 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak. 

Page  527,  line  46. 


•Mia. 


The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart. 

Page  527,  line  55. 

4. 
The  Spaniard  when  the  luit  of  sway. 


Charles  V. 


Page  527,  lite  81 


5. 


Thou  Timour!  in  his  captive's  cage. 

Page  •'528,  line  K 
The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

6. 

Or  like  the  thief  of Jire  from  heaven. 

Page  528,  line  64 
Prometheus. 

7. 
The  very  fiend's  arch  mock. 

Page  528,  line  11. 
"  The  fiend's  arch  mock — 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste."— 

Shakspear*. 


ODE   ON   VENICE. 


I. 

OH  Venice  !  Venice  '.  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A.  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  ! 
If  [,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ? — any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers-r-as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  springtide  foam 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  tnose  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,    through  their    sapping 

streets. 

Oh  !  agony — Lhat  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !    Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  tears  ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets  ; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  ecni»  cf  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 
When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  .a  false  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away, 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er-tortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; — 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirit  soaring — albeit  weak, 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  * 
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And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gaspa, 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 
And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  stream, 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth, 

II. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations ! — Search  the  pago 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little  :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  aii ; 
For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  berate 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatomb"  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  fir 

slaughter. 

Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn. 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real , 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scan, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
A.11  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime. 
Spring  from  a  different  theme  ! — Ye  see  and  lead, 
Admire  and  sign,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  d^pite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender  d 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd. 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain, 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'! 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
"Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 
And  their  dead  .palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain 
Yes  !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds. 
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Which  they  abhor,  ca  nfound  not  with  the  cause, 
Thnse  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
W  hich,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth, 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee ! 

III. 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers, 

With  Freedom — godHke  Triad !  how  ye  sate 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship  ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  wo, 
And  call'd  the  "  kingdom  "  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  to^know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles  ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone, 
O'er  the  throe  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 


Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe  ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 
F«  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  growt, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean, 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  ai  d 
Be"queath'd — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motbn 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand, 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  .havi 

bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood. — Still,  still,  foi 

ever 

Better,  though  each  man's  life  blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — better  be  ^ 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to 


THE   DREAM. 


I. 

OUR  life  is  twofold ;  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reaLty, 

And  dreams  in  their  development   have  breath, 

And  tears  and  torturea»  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

They  do  divide  our  being  ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak    ' 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future ;  they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will. 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 

The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — Are  they  se  ? 

Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?  What  are  they  ? 


Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  mak 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  sucn, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  pvich  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 
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Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gating — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 

Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  «;ui,  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 

He  had  no  breath,  nor  being,  but  in  hers ; 

Sho  was  his  voice ;  he  did  n'ot  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  her*, 

Which  color'd  all  his  objects : — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ot  can  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  her'he  was 

Even  as  a  bi  other — but  no  more ;  'twas  much, ' 

For  brotherlegs  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honor'd  race. — It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and 

why  ? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  ca'm  himself,  and  fix  his  hrow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet;  as  he  paused, 
The  Lady  of  hh  love  reCnter'd  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew. 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
Poi  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  pass'd 


From  out  the  massy  g*te  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way  , 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  grr* 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer  ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all :  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  sido 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around: 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaver 

V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better  :  in  her  homr, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her, native  home, 
She  dwelt,  oegirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye 
As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not 
^"or  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
^or  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Jpon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  return'd ;  I  saw  him  stand 
before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride  ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
ven  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
lis  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face, 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

s  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
?he  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 

that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 

been — 

Jut  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 
!"he  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour 
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And  her  who  was  "his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  f 

VII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  ; — Oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  other's  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies,. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 


The  beings  which  surrounded  nim  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mix  d 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  the  staia, 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues  ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness— both  in  misery. 


Mitliridatei  of  Pontu. 


THE   BLUES: 

A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE. 


"Minimum  ne  ende  colon." 

VIRGIL. 

Oh  tru*  not,  ye  beautiful  erenturei,  to  hue, 
Though  your  hair  wer»  a  nd  <a  your  ttoeHngt  ue 


ifiCLOGUE  FIRST. 
London—Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Boom. 

Enter  TRACY,  meeting  INKEL. 

Ink.  To  T'RE  too  late. 
Tra.  Is  it  over  ? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

Bat  the  benches  are  cramm'd,  like  a  garden  in 

flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 

fashion ; 
Bo  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  "  la  belle 

passion  " 

For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 

patience 

With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Words- 
words  and  Co 


With  their  damnable — 

Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.     Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row : " 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses  ? 

Tra.  Excuse  me ;  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  soma 

pretence 

To  their  favors  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places,) 
Where    I  just   had   been    skimming  a  charming 

critique, 
So    studded    with    wit,    and    so     sprinkled   with 

Greek! 
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Where  -your  friend — you  know  who — has  just  got 

such  a  threshing, 

That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  "  refresh- 
ing." 
What  a  beautiful  word  ! 

Ink.  Very  true ;  'tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling— -they  use  it  a  little  too  oft; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 
*o  they've  cut  up  our  friend  then  ? 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter — 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation, 
W  hich  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 

Ink.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this ;  for  friendship,  you 

know — 
Our  poor  friend ! — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 

so. 

Our  friendship  is  such,  I'll  read  nothing  to  shock  it. 
You  do'nt  happen  to  have    the  Review  in  your 
pocket  ? 

Tra.  No ;    I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and 

others 

(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
Ail  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink.  I>t  us  join  them. 

Tra.          What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture  ? 

Ink.  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd  there's  not 

room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra.  How  can  you  tell  that  till  you  hear  him  ? 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat. 

Tra.  I  hai'e  had  no  great  loss  then  ! 

Ink.  Loss  ! — such  a  palaver ! 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such 

labor, 

That  -—come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one's 
neighbor. 

Tra    I  make  you  ! 

Ink  Yes,  you  !  I  said  nothing  until 

You  corrpell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth — 

Tra.  To  speak  ill  f 

Is  that  yo'ir  deduction  ? 

Ink.  .  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  imposter,  a  zany. 

Tra.  And  the   crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one 

fool  makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hot-bed. 

Tra.  I  own  it — 'tis  true — 

A  fair  lady — 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac ! 

Ink.  The  Blue ! 

Thf  heiress  ? 

Tra.  The  angel ! 

Ink.  The  devil !  why,  man ! 

^ray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
FOM  we- 1  with  Miss  Lilac!  'twould  be  your  perdition. 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 


Tra.  I  say  she's  an  angel 
Ink.  Say  rather  an  ang  20. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you'll  certainly  wrangle 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.    Ajid  is  that  any  cause    for   not    coming 

together  ? 
Ink.    Humph !    I  can't  say  I  know  any  happy 

alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a*  wedlock  with 

science. 

She's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning, 

That 

Tra.      What  ? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  trng^e, 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you  if 

wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue  I 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I'll  be  frank  with  you — sonu*- 

think  of  both. 
The  girl's  a  fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion  ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes ;   I 

demand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 

hand. 
Ink.   Why,  that  heart's   in   the   inkstand — that 

hand  on  the  pen. 
Tra.  Apropos — Will  you  write  me  a  song  no* 

and  then  ? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.         You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  pros* 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 

But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I  own  it ;   and  yet,  in  these  times,  there's 

no  lure 

For  the  heart  of  a  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two ; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  ? 
Ink.  In  your  name  f 

Tra.  In  my  name.     I  will  copy  them  out, 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this  ? 
Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking's  eye, 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least  as  sublime  ? 
Ink.  As  sublime  I  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse 
Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she's  one  of  th* 

"  Blues." 
Ink.  As  sublime ! — Mr.  Tracy — I've  nothing  to 

say. 
Stick  to  prose — as  sublime ! ! — but  I  wish  you  gtx>4 

day. 
Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear   fellow — consider-"  Fm 

wrong; 

I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 
Ink.  As  sublime  ! ! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damn'd 

bad  taste. 

Tra.  I  own  it — I  know  it — acknowledge  it — wh»< 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you'd  be  at : 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insiduous  abuse,  [us* 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  voui  owt 
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Tra.  A  nd  ii,  not  that  a  sigr  I  respect  them  ? 

Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  sure  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who're  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t"  other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A.  genius  like  xou,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

Ink.  No  doubt;   you  by  this  time 'should  know 

what  is  due 
1  o  a  man  of but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

Tta.  ,  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 

Ink.  That's  my  bookseller's  business  ;  I  care  not 

for  sale ; 

Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays, 
And  rny  own  grand  romance — 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff'd  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review." 

Ink.  What  Review  ? 

Tra.       'Tis  the  English  "  Journal  de  Trevoux  ;  " 
A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  honle. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so  ? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatened  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'  other  day. 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's  rout  ? 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go  ;  but  at  present,  as 

soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 

the  moon, 

(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits,) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  learn'd  conversation : 
'Tis  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise, 

And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant. 
Will  you  go  ?  There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present. 

Tra.  That  "  metal's  attractive." 

Ink.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket. 

Tra    You  should  rather  encourage   my  passion 

than  shock  it. 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  true ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 

come, 

Or  else  we'll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Haik  !  Zounds,  they'll  be  on  us ;    I  know  by  the 

drone 

Of  old  Botherby's  spouting,  ex-cathedra  tone, 
A.T  .  (\  ere  he  is  at  it.     Poor  Scamp  !  better  join 
Your  fiiends,  or  he'll  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 

Tra    All  fair ;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 

Ink  That's  clear. 

But  fo/  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here. 
Ci  me,  tome :  nay,  I'm  off.  [Exit  INKEL. 

Tra  You  are  right,  and  I'll  follow; 

Tis  high  time  for  a  "  Sic  me  servavit  Apollo." 

-.-t  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand 
scribes. 


All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exi 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  LADY  BLUEBOTTLE 
A  Table  prepared. 

SIR  RICHARD  BLUEBOTTLE,  solus 
WAS  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ'd: 
The  twelve  do  I  say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty-four, 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  an4  scribbling, 

and  shining, 

In  science  and  art,  I'll  be  curst  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two, 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  b« 

done 

In  a  style  that  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me 

sore) 

Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost 
— For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  host- 
No  pleasure  !  no  leisure  !  no  thought  for  my  pains, 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains ; 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call 

"  Blues ;  " 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come ! 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  I'm  not,  I'll  lie  dumb 

Enter  LADY  BLUEBOTTLE,  Miss  LILAO,  LAD* 
BLUEMOUNT,  MR.  BOTHERBY,  INKEL,  TRACY, 
Miss  MAZARINE,  and  others,  with  SCAMP,  the 
Lecturer,  S$c. 

J^ady  Blueb.  Ah  !  Sir  Richard,  good  morning ;  I've 
brought  you  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  (bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  [f  friends, 
they're  the  first. 

Lady  Blueb.  But  the  luncheon  at  tends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated.  "  sans  ceremonie." 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigued  ;  take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [  They  all  tit. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is  to  come 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Tracy- 

Lady  Bluemount — Miss  Lilac — be  pleased,  ?iay,  U 

place  ye ; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbraid  ye : 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas !  ^ 
And  when 

Lady  Blueb.  To  be  sure  it  was*  broiling ;  but  then 
You  hav.e  lost  such  a  lecture  ! 
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Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  ?  there  are  two  more. 
Both.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done  his  best. 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you  ; — a  wing  ? 
Miss  Lil.  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.    Who  lec- 
tures next  spring  ? 
Both.  Dick  Dunder. 
Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  Lil.  And  why  not  ? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he's  a  sot. 
Lady  Bluemount !  a  glass  of  Maderia  ? 
Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How  does  your    friend    Wordswords,  that 

Windermere  treasure  ? 

Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 

kings  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  has  just  got  a  place. 
Ink.  *Aa  a  footman  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 
Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no    evil,  but  pitied  his 

master ; 

For  the  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery  ;  the  more,  as  'tis  not 
The  first  time  he  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and  his 

coat. 
Lady  Bluem.  For  shame  !  I  repeat.  If  Sir  George 

could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ;  we  all 

know,  my  dear, 
'Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.    But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A.  lecturer's. 
Lady  Blueb.   Excuse  me — 'tis  one  in  the  "the 


He  is  made  a  collector. 

Tra.  Collector !        . 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

Miss  Lil.  What  ? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat : 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I  shant  go  so  far — I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 

Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fie ! 

Miss  Lil.  And  for  shame  ! 

Lady  Bluem.  You're  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good ! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.     He  means  nought — 'tis  his  phrase. 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing  ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bluem.  Pray,  sir !  did  you  mean 

What  you  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did :  'twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  won't  alloy  what  he  says. 

Both.  Sir! 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise ; 
Twas  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 
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Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works,  but  leave  both  to  a  friend 
Apropos — is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 
Both.  At  last? 
Ink.  Why  I  thought — that's  to  say — there  had 

past 
A  few   green-room    whispers,  which   hinted — you 

„         know 

That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so. 
Both.  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  rapture  and  so 's  tha 

committee. 
Ink.    Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  0111 

"  pity 
And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says:  for  "purging  the 

mind," 

I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 
Both.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 

have  pray'd 

For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 
Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play's  to 

be  play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts, 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 
Lady  Blueb.  We'll  all  make  a  party  and  go  the 

Jirst  night. 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 
Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
I'll  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 
Tra.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I've  no  fears  on 
that  score. 

Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mine  ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 

line. 
Lady  Bluem.  You're  a  fugitive  writer  I  think,  sit ; 

of  rhymes  ? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  fugitive  reader  sometimes 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight, 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common  ;  bat 

Time  and  posterity 

Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I've  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take  f 

Ink.  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place  ; — but  the  subject's  a  bore  ! 
Lady  Bluem.  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
Ink.  Scamp  !  don't  you  feel  sore  I 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I  own  ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.   Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  youi 

lectures  ? 
Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  undei 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness  :— 

the  joy  of  my  heart 

Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature  ! — Grand  Shakspeare ! 
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Both.  And  down  Aristotle  ! 

Lady  Bluem.    Sir  George  thinks  exactly  with 

Lady  Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,  who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 

And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses, 
Has  found  out  the  Way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you,  Scamp, — 

Scamp.       I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrassed. 
Ink.   Don't  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so 

harrass'd 
With  old  schools,  and  new  schools,  and  no  schools, 

and  all  schools. 
Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 

be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not : — it  would   save  us  some 

worry. 

Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  noth- 
ing control 

This  "  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby  !  sympathise ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic — "so  buoyant — so  buoyant  I"* 
Ink.  Tracy !  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't. 

Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 

not 

This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which 

lifts 

Our  spirits  from  earth ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts  ; 
For   -which   poor  Prometheus  was   chain'd   to  his 

mountain. 
'Tis   the  source  of   all    sentiment — feeling's    true 

fountain : 

Ti§  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass, 


•  Ftet  from  life,  witk  the  uonfe 


And   making    them   substance :     'tis    something 

divine :  — 
Ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine  ? 

Both.  I  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink.  Apropos— do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphrey 

to-atty  r 
Tra.  I  should  think  with  Duke  Humphrey  was 

more  in  your  way. 

Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 

The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)   dines  where  he 

pleases. 

But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 
Tra.  And  I'll  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tii 

dark. 

And  you,  Scamp- 
Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes, 
For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  when  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueb.  Well,  now  we  break  up ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink.   Then  at  two  hours   past  midnight  we  all 

meet  again, 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  heck,  and  champagne! 

Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad ! 

Both.  I  honor  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  theu-that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 

Ink.    True  ;    feeling  is   truest  then,   far  beyond 

question ; 

I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion  ! 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw ! — never  mind  that ;  for  one 

moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what. 
Ink.  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  you! 

carriage. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside.}  I  wish  all  these  people  werf 
d        d  with  my  marriage.  [Exeunt 
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WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

At  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone, 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Tims,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attrar-t  thy  pensive  eye ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 
And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September,  Uth,  1809. 


TO  *  *  * 

Ox,  Lady !  when  I  left  the  shore, 
The  distant  shore,  which  gave  me  birth., 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  quit  another  spot  on  eaith: 

Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 
Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head,  . 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark-blue  main, 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er, 

Perchance  I  "iew  her  cliffs  again : 

But  wheresos  sr  I"ncw  may  roam, 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea, 

Though  Time  restore  me  1  o  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyf»i  on  thee : 

On  tnee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 
And,  oh !  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cai  not  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 
68 


And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path, 

Hath  braved  the  Death-wing'd  tempest's  blast 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercei  wrath  ? 

Lady !  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose; 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls, 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 

Thou  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spots  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 

When  I  behold  that  wond'rous  scene, 
Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 

'Twill  sooth  to  be  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1809. 


STAJNZAS, 

"WRITTEN  IN  PA88TVO  THE  AMBRACIAN   GUI* 

THROUGH  cloudless  s*ie%   •*  rilvery  sheen 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium's  coast, 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen, 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look, 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence !  whom  I  will  love  as  veil 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell,) 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young ; 
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Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleas  int  times, 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes : 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Authonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be, 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl'd . 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee, 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

November  14*A,  1809. 


STANZAS, 

UOMPOSEI)  DURING  THE  NIGHT,  IN  A  THUNDER- 
STORM, WHEN  THE  GUIDES  HAD  LOST  THE  ROAD 
TO  ZIT2A,  NEAR  THE  RANGE  OF  MOUNTAINS  FOR- 
MERLY CALLED  PINDUS,  IN  ALBANIA. 

CHILL  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast, 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade ! — ah,  no  ! 

'Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim— 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another — 'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness  ? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

\.nd  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Par  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour ! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand'ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 
Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone :    • 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  head  alone  ! 


Full  swiftly  bk  w  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip  ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock 

Impell'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now, 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
'Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee, 

In  darkness  and  in  dread, 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou  amidst  the  faU  white  wa.Us, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls, 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles, 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half-forru'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou'lt  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought'st  of  one, 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain, 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine, 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main, 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 

October  Uth,  ia«> 


WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS. 

THE  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever : 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 
Each  lucid  interval  of  thought, 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 
And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 

But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

January  IGtA,  1810. 


WRITTEN    ^/TER    SWIMMING   FROM 
SESTOS  TO  ABYDOS.* 

IF,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 

(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 


On  the  third  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Saisnt-  (Captain  Bathurst),  mu 
lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  Ekeuhead  of  thai  frig-ate,  and  the  write] 
of  theie  rhymes,  «wam  from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic — by-the-bjr 
four  Abydw  to  Seatos  would  hare  been  more  correct  The  whole  distance, 
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If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus  !  how  I  pity  both ! 

Fct  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

'Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 
Sad  mortals!  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you ! 

He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague . 

May  9,  1810. 


SONG. 

Zciij  fioC  eras  dyarrw.* 

MAID  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
'/.(jjtl  /iuv  <ruj  dyavtH. 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  ^Egean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge  ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zojr;  pot  adt  uyaircj. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 

j>*  that  zone-encircled  waist; 

By  »11  the  token-flowersf  that  tell 

Wha*  words  can  never  speak  s«  well ; 

By  Lore's  alternate  joy  and  wo, 

7,('ai\  fiuv  e&s  uyurcu. 


4  m  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  lauding  on  the  other  Me,  Including 
.he  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board 
ihe  frigate  at  upwards  of  four  English  miles ;  though  the  actual  breadth  U 
Barely  0^3.    The  rapidity  of  the  current  in  such  that  no  boat  can  row  directly 
across,  and  it  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
whole  distance  being  accomplished  by  one  ol  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  fi 
ind  by  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten,  minute*.    The  water  was  extremely 
cold  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.    About  three  weeks  before,  in 
April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ;  but  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad 
Ihe  same  morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  dullness,  we  found  it  ni 
lary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  anchored  below  the  castles, 
when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just  stated  ;  entering  a  considerable  way  abo' 
the  European,  and  landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.     Chevalier  says  that 
young  Jwr  mm  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress,  and  Olirer  mentions  i 
htvrnf  been  done  by  a  Neapolitan  ;  but  our  consul,  Tarragona,  remembered 
utilher  of  these  anumnances,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt 
Bornbw  of  the  Salsette's  crew  were  known  to  hare  accomplished  a  greater 
-Vjat*** ;   ind  the  only  thing  tiiat  surprised  me  was,  that,  as  doubts  had  beei 
jntertaiiMj  of  C»  truth  of  Leander's  story,  no  traveller  had  ever  endeavored 
jo  ascertain  its  practicability. 

•  Zof  meu,  tat  agapo,  a  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness  t  [f  I  translate 
1  ,  I  shall  often  1  the  gentlemen,  as  it  tnay  seem  that  1  suppose  they  could  * 
tail  U  1  do  not,  !  may  affront  the  ladies.  For  fear  of  any  misconstruction  i 
ite  part  of  the  laae,-,  1  shall  do  so,  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  inea*v 
"  My  life,  I  love  you  I  "  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  languages,  and  is  at 
much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  day  as,  Juvenal  tells  us,  the  two  first  won* 
rere  amo>ig  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  exotic  expressions  were  all  Hellenized, 

1   lu  the  East,  (where  ladies  are  not  taug;il  to  write,  lest  they  should  •crib- 
tie  assignations,)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles,  tc.,  con»e/  the  sentiments  of  the 
parties  by  that  universal  depulv  ->( Mercury— an  old  »:man.    A  cinder  sayi, 
•  '• ;  burn  for  Jiee ;  "  »  bunch  of  ncwers  tkd  with  hair,  "  Take  me  and  By ;  " 
Kit  »  pebble  -bJi.  "•»-  vln  nothing  else  can 


Maid  of  Athens  .  I  am  gone : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  wnen  alcne. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,* 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No ! 
Zojiy  iiov  ads  o;  uiroi. 

Atheta,  1810 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG, 

ASVTC  jraiies  TWV  ' 


WRITTEN  BY  RIGA,  WHO  PERISHED  IN  THE  AT- 
TEMPT TO  REVOLUTIONIZE  GREECE.  THE  FOL- 
LOWING TRANSLATION  IS  AS  LITERAL  AS  THH 
AUTHOR  COULD  MAKE  IT  IN  VERSE  ;  IT  IS  CF  THH 
SAME  MEASURE  AS  THAT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 

PONS  of  the  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth 


Sons  of  Greeks  !  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet. 


Then  manfully  despising 

The  Tmkish  tyrant's  yoke, 
Let  yoi     xmntry  see  7'ou  rising, 

And  all  her  chains    re  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chi       and  sages, 

Behold  the  comi'^trife ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ag. 

Oh  start  again  to  i.   I  ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  ! 
And  the  seven-hill'd  city  seeking,  f 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  free. 

Sons  of  Grtrks,  <So. 


Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally ! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling. 

The  terrible  !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Ac. 


•  Constantinople. 

t  Constantinople.    • '  E)t  r 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 


THE  SONG  PROM  WHICH  THIS  IS  TAKEN  IS  A  GREAT 
FAVORITE  WITH  THE  YOUNG  GIRLS  OP  ATHENS, 
OP  ALL  CLASSES.  THEIR  MANNER  OF  SINGING 

IT   is   BY  VERSES   IN    ROTATION,   THE   WHOLE 

NUMBER  PRESENT  JOINING  IN  THE  CHORUS.  I 
HAVE  HEARD  IT  FREQUENTLY  AT  OUR  "  X<*/>OJ " 
IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1810-11.  THE  AIR  18  PLAIN- 
TIVE AND  PRETTY. 

I  ENTER  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Belovsd  and  fair  Haidee, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  !  thus  low  I  implore  thee,- 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful, 

When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 
Will  nought  to  my  boso^i  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  <8  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  COB     it  advances, 

Secure  of  his  conque».g  oefore, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ? 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me  cherish, 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 
Now  sad  is'  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidee  ! 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


WRITTEN  BENEATH  A   PICTURE. 

DEAR  object  of  defeated  care  ! 

Though  not  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

'Tis  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  cope ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew 


ON   PARTING. 


THE  kiss,  dear  maid  !  thy  lip  has  left, 

Shall  never  part  from  mine, 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beam* 

An  equal  love  may  see : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  strt-ama 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast, 

Whose  thoughts  are- all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak : 
Oh  !  what  can  idle  words  avail, 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

• 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo, 

That  heart  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


TO  THYRZA. 

WITHOUT  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 
And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  said 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet — no — ne'er  again ! 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look 
That  softly  said  "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shall  see, 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  f 

Oh !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  hew  f 
Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye, 

In 'that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 
When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

Till  all  was  past !  But  when  no  more 
'Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  wo, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  dav 
In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 

Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 
Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  ? 
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Ours  two  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined 
That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forebore, 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 
"When  prone,  unlike  thee  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine, 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still, 

But  wheie  is  thine  ? — ah,  where  art  thou  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  ! 


Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 
The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain, 

If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  with  thee  here  again; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 
To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here, 

Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven  : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 


STANZAS. 

A  WAT,  away  ye  notes  of  wo  !  • 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence,  for  oh  ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  daya — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

ITie  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'e.r  the  dead ! 
res,  Thyrza!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

'Tis  silent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
»ill  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  th  .ugh  the  dream  be  flown. 


Sweet  Thyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam  , 
But,  he,  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath, 
"Will  long  lament  the  vanish 'd  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYRZA. 

ONE  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before ; 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring, 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light  Jnmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  wit&  all,  and  weeps  with  none 
It  was  not  thus  iiruays  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing,  all  are  nothing  now 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gey  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  sooth'd  to  gaze  upon  the  sky  ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light  ( 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  -33gean  wave. 
"  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  " 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  vein* 
11  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pain* : " 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  th,en  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave, 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  In  6 1 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  I 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  I 

How  ting'd  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee, 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 
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Them  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token  ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast ! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  prest ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh  !  what  are  thousand  living  loves, 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA. 

WHEN  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion  !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  Earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near : 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship'with  a  fear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power, 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

'Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche !  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 
E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath, 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan  ! 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  . 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was, 

Ere  born  to  life  or  living  wo ! 

Coun*  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


STANZAS. 

IBTT   QUA.NTO  MINUS  E8T  CUM  RELIQUIS  VEB.SAB.I 

QUAM   TUI   MEMINISSE." 

AND  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

Aa  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  at  rare, 

T«o  soon  return'd  to  Earth ! 


Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  _ed 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread, 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow; 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove, 
That  what  I  loved  and  long  nuut  love 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowerSj 

Shall  never  more  be  thine 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep, 

Nor  need  I  to  repine, 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away ; 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd, 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief, 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  -by  leaf, 
•  Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  morn 

Had  warn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shcot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain 
Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
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The  loveliest  things  that  still  remaia, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  a»l  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Throu^,-  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aupht,  except  its  living  years. 


STANZAS. 

IP  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  tuen, 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again, 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade  • 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour, 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

On,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile, 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee, 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  Memory  ! 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear, 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff 'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

TLat  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee.      ( 

For  wert  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mind, 

"Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind, 

To  honor  thine  abandon'd  Urn  ? 
No,  no — it  ;:S  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

'Tis  meel  that  I  remember  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
TJrtmourn'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou ; 
And,  oh  !  I  feel  in  that  was  given, 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14th,  1812. 


UN    A  CORN  F  LI  AN   HEART  WHICH   WA 
BROKEN. 

ILL-FATED  Heart :  and  can  it  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain  ? 

Ha»e  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  beer  all  employ 'd  in  vain  ? 


Yet  precious  seems  each  shatver'd  parti 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee,  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 

FEW  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  an  1 1 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least,  in  nam*, 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 

Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  canie. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know  st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  lov'd  the  most, 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart , 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide, 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  i 

It  boots  not,  that  together  bred, 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 

Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control, 
We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth ; 
.    That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  soul. 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unconfined, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  man's  maturer  years, 
When  man  himself  is  but  a  tool, 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  bleed 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  thru  'scape  from  folly  free  ? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

No,  for  mysf  If,  so  dark  my  fate 
Through  e  rery  turn  of  life  hath  been, 

Man  and  th»   world  I  so  much  hate, 
I  care  not  ipaen  I  quit  the  scene 
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But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light, 
Wilt  shine  awhile  and  pass  away ; 

As  glowworms  sparkle  through  the  night, 
And  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet,) 

Ev'n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 

To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre, 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapors  move, 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 
An  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclin'd, 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care  ? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share  ? 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng, 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along ; 
Be  something,  anything,  but— mean 


TO 


WELL  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh  !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

But  when  th'  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs, 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 
Eut  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu !  I  must  away : 
While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine, 

But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame, 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 
My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 


Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look. 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there, 

One  only  feeling  could'st  thou  trace, 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away  !  away  !  my  early  dream, 
Remembrance  never  must  awake, 

Oh  !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart  be  still,  or  break. 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

IN  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

"  My  life  !  "  with  tend'rest  tone,  you  cry, 
Dear  words  !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 
To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll, 

Ah  !  then  repeat  those  accents  never, 
Or  change  "  my  life  !  "  into  "  my  soul !  " 

Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 


IMPROMTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND 

WHEN  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 
Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 

And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 
And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye,     » 

Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 
My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 

Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 
And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. 


ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE   OPENING    OF    DRURY-LANE    THBA 
THE,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1812. 

[N  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride : 
tn  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign 

Ye  who  beheld,  (oh  !  sight  admired  and  mourn'd, 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd  !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
IVhile  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembled  for  their  hcme, 
As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Jsurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fall; 
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baj     shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Ilear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favor  which  the  former  knew, 
A.  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  youf 

?es — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene, 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been. 
This  fabric's  birth  attest  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  How  well . 

S 

Aa  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh !  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past, 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons"  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart, 
Oa  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom 
Tiat  only  waste  their  odors  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head ! 
Nor  hoard  your  honors  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labors,  like  all  high-born  heirs, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry,  as  they  of  theirs ; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass, 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazoned  on  our  line, 
Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Players  and  Plays 

Must  sue  alike  for  pardon,  or  for  praise, 

Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 

The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 

If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 

And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame  ; 

If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 

To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 

All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 

And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute ! 

Oh !  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 

Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 

So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers, 

Acid-reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd, 
»he  Drain's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  jw  welcome  too,  whose  every  tqme 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old ! 
Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside ! 


TO  TIME. 


TIME  !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing  , 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 

Who«  ^irdy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 
But  drag  or  dil??  us  on  to  die — 

Hail  thou !  who  on  my  mirth  bestow'd 
Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load, 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given  ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  could'st  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain ; 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief ; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power : 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow : 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light, 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  wo. 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 
One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 

To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse 

Through  each  dull,  tedious,  trifling  part, 
Wliich  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed, 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed. 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown, 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon—  *  nameless  stone. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SOU 

AH  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  th«  agony,  the  doubt, 
'Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigo. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas !  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 
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Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  I.  ove  around  your  haunts  hath  set  ; 
Or  uircled  by  his  fatal  tiro, 
Your  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 


A  bird  of  free  and  careless 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  rrimlse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glano*. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deemM  thee  mine  ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life  !  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  !  my  beauteous  mate  ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow  : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo  ? 
My  bird  !  relent  :  one  note  could  give 
A.  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain  ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults—  while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison  ;  fear  not  thou  ! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now  ; 
I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  love,  that  thus  can  lingering  sky. 

W  y  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas  !  too  late,  I  dearly  know, 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wo. 


A  SONG. 


art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought  ; 
The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 

Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought  : 
1  is  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 
Too  well  thou  lov'st  —  too  soon  thou  leavest. 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit  ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet,  — 
When  she  can  changa  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow, 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live  ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  for.; 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 


What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision. 

Hut  truest,  teiuterest  passions  warm'd  ? 
Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition. 

As  if  a  dream  alone  had  ehunu'd  : 
Ah  !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 
And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  drcaiuiug ! 


ON  BEING  ASKKD   WHAT   WAS  THB 
"ORIGIN  OF   l.OVK  " 

TIIK  ••  Origin  of  Love!"— Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 
When  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 

Ho  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 
And  should'st  thou  seek  his  atii  to  know 

My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee 
He'll  linger  long  in  silent  wo  ; 

But  live — until  1  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  *o. 

RKMGMREK  him,  whom  passion's  power 
Saveroly,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 
When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  lovett. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  blest :x 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleadi-ig  sigh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  reprost. 

Oh  !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears, 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Tet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God !  that  we  had  met  in  time, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free, 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And,  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 
Oh  !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  aias  !  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroy 'd  might  there  destroy; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 

Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  wo, 
Like  mine  is  wild  and  worthless  all, 

That  world  resign — sui-h  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surelv  fall. 
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TLy  youth,  thy  rhnrmx,  tliy  fenderne**, 
Tiiy  Koul  from  lony;  nee|u-.ion  |nn<-; 

From  wli.tl  eve/,  her<;  huth  past,  may  gue** 
What,  Ihe/e  Uiy  lini-.(»m  muni  en-lure. 

Oh  '  pardon  that  imploring  tear, 

Since  not  by  Viiim-  *ln-«l  in  vain, 
My  frcnr.y  drew  from  eye*  *o  dear ; 

For  me  they  shall  not 

rhouf/h  Ion;/  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no.  more  may  meet? 

Y< •».  I  de-,.  i  ve  UK-  xterii  deeiee, 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  tweet. 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  le«*,  my  heart 
Il.i-l  then  les*  lacrfftced  to  thine; 

It  felt  not  hiilf  no  much  to  part, 
An  if  iti  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


LINES 

nUOKIRBD  UPON  A  CUP  POItMBD  FROM  A  SKULL. 

START  not — nor  deem  my  npirit  fled: 

In  MM-  behold  the  only  nkull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  if  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quafT'd,  like  thee  ; 

I  died    let  earth  my  bone*  resign : 
Fill  >'p — thou  canut  not  injure  me; 

The  worm  huth  fouler  lip*  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 
Than  nur*e  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet'*  »hape 
The  drink  of  god*,  than  reptile'*  food. 

WTiere  once  my  wit,  perch&nce,  hath  *hone, 

In  aid  of  other*'  let  me  *hine ; 
Ami  when,  ala* !  our  brain*  are  gone, 

What  nobler  *ub*titute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  can«t— another  race, 
When  thou  arid  thine  like  me  are  *ped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth'*  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  »lnce  through  life'*  little  day 
Our  heads  *uch  *ad  effect*  produce  ; 

Redeem'd  from  worm*  and  wanting  clay, 
This  chance  i*  their*,  to  be  of  u*e. 

Newttead  Abbey,  1808. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  I'KTER  PARKER, 
BART. 

THERE  1*  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  hurnhU-Ht  grave; 
But  nation*  HWr-11  the  fuu<-r;il  cry, 
Aij'l  Trit.mph  WKCJIM  above  the  brave. 


For  them   in  Sorrow'*  purest  «lgh 

O'er  Ocean'*  Leaving  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bone*  unburied  He, 
A 1 1  earth  become*  their  monument . 

A  tomb  i*  their*  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue: 
The  prenent  hour*,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hu»h'd,  their  name  the  only  sound; 
While  deep  Remembrance  pour*  to  Worth 

The  Kohlet'H  trilmtary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowd*  that  knew  them  not, 
Lamented  by  adn 

Who  woulrl  not  *!I:IM:  their  ^loriou*  lot? 
Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  f 

And,  gallant  Parker  t  thu*  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  «hall  be: 

And  early  valor,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breast*  that  bleed  with  th*« 

In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  quell, 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  *o  dear,  »o  dauntless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  lew  t 
When  eenc.1-  to  hear  thy  cherUh'd  name? 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulne**, 
While  Grief*  full  heart  in  fed  by  fame. 

Ala* !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  root* 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  mu»t  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before 


TO  A  LADY  WEEPINO 

WERP,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire'*  disgrace,  a  realm'*  decay : 

A)i.  happy  !  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wa*h  a  father'*  fault  away ! 

Weep—for  thy  tear*  are  Virtue'*  team — 
AuKpicio'u*  to  these  *uffering  isle*; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  yean 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people'*  smile* ! 

March,  1812 


FROM  THE  TURKISH. 

THE  chain  I  gave  wa*  fair  to  view, 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true, 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found 

Th«iie  gift*  were  charm 'd  by  secret  *pell, 

Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine  J 

An<l   they   h:ive  -lone  l.r.ejr  'lilty  Well, 

Alan!  they  tould  not  teach  thee  thin* 
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That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  could'st  think, 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

"When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'fl  too, 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 

'Tis  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 
False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


SONNET. 

TO   GENEYBA. 

THINE  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought, 
Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair- 
Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That — but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought — 
I  should  have  dcem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent, 

When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent,) 
The  Magdalen  of  Guide  saw  the  morn — 
Such  seem'st  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  nought  Remorse  can    claim — nor  Virtue 
scorn. 


SONNET. 

TO   GENEVRA. 

THY  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow  : 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but  oh  ! 
While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Weft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow, 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Q-Jt  ams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Abo73  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

A.t  3nce  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


INSCRIPTION 

OK  THE  MONUMBST  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

"  Near  thta  .pot 

Are  deposited  the  Remain*  of  o»e 

Who  poMeoed  Beauty  without  Vanirr, 

Strength  without  liuolenee, 

Courage  irithuut  Ferocity, 

in  I  all  the  Virtue,  uf  Man,  without  hi.  V««. 


Thi.  Prabe,  which  would  be  unmeaning  FUttoy 

If  irucribed  over  human  aihm, 
I.  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memity  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 

Who  wa»  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
And  died  at  New.teaii  Abbey,  NOT.  18,  1808." 

WHES  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 

Unkno  vn  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wr 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  • 

But  tne  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 

Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 

Unhonor'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 

While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  sharai 

Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn  ; 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  30,  1808. 


FAREWELL. 

FAREWELL  !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  others'  weal  avail'd  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 

Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell ! — Farewell ' 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast,  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel ; 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOU* 

BRIGHT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 
As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine. 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee 
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Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  !         * 
May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 
In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 

WHEN  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame  ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  weft  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well  :— • 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?— 

With  silence  and  tears. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.* 

"  O  Laehrymarum  Cons,  tenero  wieroi 
Ducentinm  ortut  ex  animo :  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  Katentem 
Pectore  >!,  pia  Nympba,  «en«it." 

Gray'i  Potmata. 

THXBB'S  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it 
takes  away, 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feel- 
ing's dull  decay  ; 


•  The»e  Teraei  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power,  of  the  Strand, 
rho  ha«  published  them,  with  very  beautiful  inmic  by  Sir  John  Steveraon. 


Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone 

which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  o( 

happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt   or   ocean   oi 

excess : 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  point! 

in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  irrw 

stretch  again. 


Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  date  not  dream 

its  own ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where 

the  ice  appears. 


Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
'Tis  but  as   ivy  leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

gray  beneath. 


Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanish'd  scene: 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  midst  the  withcr'd  waste  of  life,  those  teari 

would  flow  to  me. 

IMS 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

THERE  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming 
And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 

As  an  infant's  asleep : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 
To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  oc"ean 
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FARE  THEE  WELL. 


FARE  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebeL 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 

Then  thou  would'st  at  last  discover 
Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  Wow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  wo— 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth — 

.  Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wafl  above  the  dead ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  would'st  solace  gather. 

W  nen  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thon  teach  her  to  say  "  Father !  " 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  stall  press  thee, 

When  h«r  lip  to  thine  is  prest, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  !  ' 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thon  never  more  may'st  see 

Fhen  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  »  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 


All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowett, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken : 
Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 

Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 
Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now. 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will.— 

Fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17.  1816 


A  SKETCH.* 

If  ibu  ton  be*«  a  deri,  I  aum 


BOKX  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head ; 

Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexprest, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess 'd — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  un  abash 'd, 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with. the  lie — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  gne 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess ! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spelL 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  nndelnded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not — near  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken — nor  Example  spoil — 

Nor  master'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 

Nor  Genius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  ban 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness— Ao  forgive, 

Too  shock 'd  at  faults  her  soul  c*n  never  \now, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  likfe  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  thoseajne  would  amend. 

Bnt  to  the  theme  :—^ow  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  song — 
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Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 

Bhe  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 

If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake ; 

If  daugnters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 

If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  bind 

At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 

Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ;        • 

[f  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 

smiles — 

A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul  harden'd  scheming; 
A  lip  of  lies — a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  dispwn  ;  • 
A  cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  through  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  ecale— 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace   . 
Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face) — 
Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  ker  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 
Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 
Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought, 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 

Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 

Back  in  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Bla^k — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 

And  tty  scul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh.  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, — 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayr, 

L'.ok  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 
CXjwn  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
ET  en  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high; 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers — 
Vnd  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 


WHEN  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind, 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  fat, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 
Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray—- 
Then purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skie      Jght  poto 
But  there  thou  wert — and  sti'     .ould'st  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  n  ove ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 
Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee— 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


ODE. 
[FROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

I. 

WB  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  surk — 
Rising  from  each  gory  trunk. 
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Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean, 

With  a  strong  and  growing  motion — 

It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air, 

With  that  of  lost  LABEDOYERE — 

With  that  of  him  whose  honor'd  grave 

Contains  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 

A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 

But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 

When  'tis  full  'twill  burst  asunder — 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 

As  then  shaft  shake  the  world  with  wonder — 

Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 

As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright'ning  ! 

Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 

By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 

Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blood.» 

II. 

The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you, 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow  men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 

Who,  of  all  the  despot's  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell :— So  perish  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 


.gh 
Idr, 


III. 


And  thou  So  of  the  snow-white  plume ! 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  ;t 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  tliy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  riidst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks, 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shone  and  shivei'd  fast  around  thee — 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee: 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 
Once — as  the  moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roll'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide  ; 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight, 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendancy, — 


See  Rev.  ehap.  viii.  vsrte  7,  &c.    "  The  first  ange!  sounded,  and  there 
followed  hail  and  lire  mingled  with  blood,"  &c. 

Verse  8.  "And  the  second  angel  Muudert,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
turnin?  with  Bre  wa«  cast  into  the  lea  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became 
blood." 

V  TO  10.  "An!  he  third  angel  iounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from 
'jea'ii,  burning  an  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
*ven,  and  ipon  the  fountaini  of  waters." 

Verte  11.  "And  the  name  of  the  star  a  called  Wormwood:  and  the  third 
purt  of  the  water»  Became  -oormwood ;  and  many  men  died  of  the  waters, 
JPCIII*'  they  were  mfcde  bitter." 
t  Murat'a  remaii*  art  said  fl  have  been  trtrn  from  the  grave  and  burnt. 


And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes, 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quicken1 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest 

Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain  ; 
There  be  sure  was  MURAT  charging ! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again ! 

IV. 

O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arc'n— 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  has  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  "  moral  lesson  "  dearly  bought— 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne, 
With  CAPET  or  NAPOLEON  ! 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause- 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 
With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birtfc , 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earta , 
With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water, 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
And  the  voice  of  mankind, 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  ? 
The  time  is  pa§t  when  swords  subdued—- 
Man may  die — the  soul's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble- 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

"  ALL  WEPT,  BUT  PARTICULARLY  SAVARY,  AND  A 
POLISH  OFFICER  WHO  HAD  BEEN  EXALTED  FROM 
THE  RANKS  BY  BONAPARTE.  HE  CLUNO  TO  FIB 

MASTER'S  KNEES  ;   WROTE  A  LETTER  TO  LO  in 

KEITH,  ENTREATING  PERMISSION  TO  ACCOMPANl 
HIM,  IN  THE  MOST  MENIAL  CAPACITY,  WHICH 
COULD  NOT  BE  ADMITTED." 

MUST  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief, 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief. 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
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Woman's  love   and  friendship's  zeal, 
Dear  as  both  has  been  to  me — 

What  are  they  to  all  I  feel, 
With  a  sold:er's  faith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a  world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death  ;  and  envied  those  who  fell, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  well.* 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes, 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free  ! 

Oh !  although  in  dungeons  pent, 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him, 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer, 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine  ? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  ad.eu ! 

Never  did  I  droop  before ; 
'Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave  : 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE   STAR  OF   "THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR." 

IFROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

STAR  of  the  brave ! — whose  beam  hath  sned 

Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead — 

1  hou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 

Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet,— 

Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  ! 

Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Stuls  of  slain  heroes  fonn'd  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaze ; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honor  here, 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a  Volcano  of  the  skies. 


'  Jr.  Waterloo  one  man  wai  §een,  whix^left  arm  wai  ihattered  by  a  can- 
ton ball,  to  wrench  it  off  with  the  other,  and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air, 
ttiined  to  his  comrndei '  ViTe  1'Empereur,  jiuqu'a  la  mort  I '  There  ware 
many  other  inttanoa  of  the  li'<e ;  thib  you  may,  however,  dej»  vl  ou  u 
tnx  ."—A  Privali  Leller  /ran. 
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Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  -her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue, 

Of  three  bright  colors,*  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign  ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream 
0 

Star  of  the  brave  !  thy  ray  is  pale* 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail . 
But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  . 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dgad  ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array  ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess  !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLE*ON'S  FAREWELL 
[FROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

FAREWELL  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  ol  my 

Glory 

Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story. 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  fame. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  word  which  vanquished  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely, 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown  d 

me, 

I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found 

thee, 

Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 
Oh  !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were 

won — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  wa» 

blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's  sun  t 
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Farewell  tc  thee,  Fi  ar.ce  ! — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys  ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again — 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
Tilere  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us, 
T\ett  turn  tuee  aiid  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice. 


*VB,lTTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 


'THE 


ABSENT  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share^  like  me, 

In  turn  thy  converse,  and  thy  song.       , 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 

By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh, 
And  "  MEMORY  "  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 
flow  fondly  will  she  then  repay 

Thy  homage  offer'd  at  her  shrine, 
And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine  ! 

April  19th,  1812. 


SONNET. 

totJSSEAU — Voltaire — our  Gibbon — and  de  StaCl — 
*  Leman  !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall ; 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wond'rous ;  but  by  thee 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel. 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

[8  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 


STANZAS  TO 


-t 


IHOTTGH  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted, 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 
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Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  rain*, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me-" 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thqu  never  couldst  shake, 
Though  trusted,  thpu  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  it  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cheri&n  d 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


DARKNESS. 

• 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternsl  rpace, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Morn  came,  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  uo 

day, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 
And  they  did  live  by  watch-fires — and  the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons  ;  cities  were  consumed, 
And  men  were  gather' d  round  their  blazing  *icmea 
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To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face  • 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled, 

\.nd  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  past  world  ;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howled :  the  wild  birds 

shriek'd, 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  widest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  Wai    which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
Did  glut  tmnself  again ; — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom  :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  and  inglorious  ;  and  the  paig 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd, 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay, 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  drooping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees  ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies  ;  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage  ;  they  raked  up, 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  tteble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perish'd ;  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  ditl  from  them — She  was  the  universe. 


CHLRCHILL'S  GRAVE. 

A   FACT   LITERALLY   RENDERED. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 

The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 

Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask'd. 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 

That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century ; 

And  thus  he  answer'd — "  Well,  I  do  no*  know 

Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave  ' 

And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought,— and  do  we  ilp 

The  veil  of  Immortality  ?  and  crave 

I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  light 

Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight  i 

So  soon  and  so  successless  ?     As  I  said, 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 

To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  cray, 

Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought. 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  caught 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 

You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 

To  pay  him  honor, — and  myself  whate'er 

Your  honor  pleases," — then  most  pleased  I  shook 

From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 

Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 

Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 

So  much  but  inconveniently  ; — Ye  smile, 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  !  all  the  while, 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  telL 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 

With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye, 

On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 

In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 


PROMETHEUS. 

I. 

TITIAN  !  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despists , 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 
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II. 


Titian  !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee, 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack  ; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

III. 
Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny  ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence  : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — an  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concenter'd  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

FATHER  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven ! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own  ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 


Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane, 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day  ; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form ; 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound, 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  wo  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime- 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear ! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ether's  space 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace  :— 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 
Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence, 

Ah !  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  restored, 
My  soul  shall  -float  on  airy  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  cla'y  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 
Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

28th  Dec.  1801 
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ROMANCE  MUY   DOLOROSO  A  VERT  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 


DEL 

BITIO  T  TOMA   DE   ALHAMA. 
£1  gtttl  dtiia  m  Araviga  atri. 

PASSEAVASE  el  Rey  Moro 
Ppr  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania  t 

Cartas  le  fuerori  venidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  echo  en  el  fuego, 
1  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Descavalga  de  una  mula, 
Y  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
Por  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  a  via  al  Alhambra. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mismo  punto  mandava 
Que  se  tuquen  las  trompetas 
Con  ananles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

T  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Apriessa  toquen  alarma ; 
Por  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 
A  v  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadron  formavan. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hab!6  un  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manera  hablava : — 
Para  que  nos  llamas,  Rey  ? 
Para  que  es  este  llamada  ? 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nueva  desdichada : 
Que  Christianos,  con  braveza, 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hablo  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 
De  barba  crecida  y  canaT— 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey 
Buen  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Oranada ; 
Cogiste  los  tornadizos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

A-  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


OH   THE   SIEGE   AND    CONQUEST   OF   ALHAMA, 
Which,  in  Iht  Arabic  languagt.  it  to  tht/oUairing  purport  I 

The  effect  of  the  original  ballad  (whicjj  existed  both  in  Spanish  MM!  Am 
bic)  wu  such  that  it  waj  forbidden  to  be  lung  by  the  Moun,  oo  fmta  4 
death,  within  Granada.] 

THE  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  t 

Letters  to  'the  monarch  tell 
How  Albania's  city  fell ; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

i          He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  hone. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd, 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain, 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Then  the  Moors  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  theie, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  beffire, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King  ?  . 

What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  " 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

"  Friends !  ye  have,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow, 
That  the  Christians,  stern  and  bold, 
Have  obtain'd  Albania's  hold." 

Wo,  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
«  Good  King  !  thou  art  justly  serves, 
Good  King !  this  thou  hast  deserved 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

•'By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  ia  me,  Alhama: 
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POT  esso  mereces,  Rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y.  el  reyno, 
Y  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Si  no  <se  respetan  leyes, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  pierda ; 
Y  que  se  pierda  Granada, 
Y  que  te  pierdas  en  ella. 

A.y  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Fuego  por  los  ojos  vierte, 
El  Rey  que  esto  oyera. 
Y  corco  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  ley  38  tambien  hablava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Sabe  un  Rey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a  Reyes  disgusto. — 
Esso  dize  el  Rey  Moro 
Rolinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
El  de  la  velida  barba, 
El  Rey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabeza, 
Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  castigo  sea, 
f  otros  tiemblen  en  miralla. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cavelleros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 
Al  Rey  Mon>  de  Granada, 
Como  no  ie  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me'  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdit)  su  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Perdieran  hijos  padres, 
Y  casados  las  casadas : 
Yias  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdit  1'  un  y  el  otro  fama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Perdi  una  hija  donzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esta  tierra, 
Cien  doblas  dava  por  ella, 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 
Le  cotaron  la  cabeca, 
Y  la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 
Assi  come  el  Rey  lo  manda 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama 


"  And  for  this,  oh  King,  is  seet 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  thingB 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :  "-•*• 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama . 

Moor  Alfaqui !  Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Alhama' s  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra' s  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth,! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe  ; 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

"  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives  ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour, 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower , 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay, 
And  tbjnk  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 
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llombres,  niRos  y  mugeres, 
Lloran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Lloravan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania ! 

For  las  calles  y  ventanas 
Mucho  Into  parecia ; 
Llora  el  Rey  como  fembra, 
Qu'  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 
Ay  de  mi,  Albania  ! 


BONETTO  Dl  VITTORELLI. 

PER  MONACA. 

*i>  aimporto  In  norne  di  <m  fenitor-,  a  cui  era  morta  poeo  inuann  a 
ltr  Bjpena  maritala  ;  e  diretto  al  genitive  ilella  wcra  ipuM. 

Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,  oneste,  accorte 

Lieti  miseri  padri  il  ciel  ne  feo, 

II  ciel,  che  degne  di  piii  nobil  sorte 

L'  una  e  1'  altra  veggendo,  ambo  chiedeo. 
La  mia  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 

A.  le  fumanti  tede  d'  imeneo  ; 

La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugellate  porte 

Eterna  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 
Ma  tu  almeno  potrai  de  la  gelosa 

Irremeabil  soglia,  ove  s'  asconde, 

La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 
lo  verso  un  fiume  d'  amarissim'  onda, 

Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  figlia  or  posa, 

Batto,  e  ribatto,  ma  nessun  risponde. 


And  men  and  infants  therein  wewtf 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  sc  deep 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  re«.rs 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  king  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 
Wo  is  me,  Albania  ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLI. 

ON  A  NUN. 

Sonnet  computed  lo  the  name  of  a  father  whose  daughter  had  recently  dM4 
•hivtljr  after  her  marriage ;  and  addrcwed  to  the  father  of  her  who  bat 
lately  taken  the  veil. 

OP  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 
Heaven  made  us  happy ;  and  now,  wretched  sires, 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires. 
And  gazing  upon  either,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguish 'd,  soon — too  soon — expires: 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired. 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes., 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  mor* 

I  to  the  marble  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour,  fpliea 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — but  none  m 


TO  MY  DEAR  MARY  ANNE. 

VHE  ,'OLLOWING  LINES  ARE  THE  EARLIEST  WRIT- 
T2N  BY  LOHD  BYRON.  THEY  WERE  ADDRESSED 
TO  MISS  CHAWOKTH,  AFTERWARDS  MRS.  MUSTERS, 
IN  1804,  ABOUT  A  YEAR  BEFORE  HER  MARRIAOE.J 

ADIEU  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever  ! 

From  her  I  must  quickly  depart ; 
Though  the  fates  us  from  each  other  sever, 

Still  her  image  will  dwell  in  my  heart. 

fhe  flame  tha*  within  my  heart  burns 
li  unlike  what  in  lovers'  hearts  glows ; 

lhe  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel 
IB  far  purer  ther  Cupid  bestows. 

I  wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 
I  wish  not  your  joys  to  molest  : 

Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 
'T is  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 

Not  ten  thousand  lovers  could  feel 
The  friendship  my  bosom  contains  ; 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell, 

While  the  warm  blood  flows  through  my  veins. 


May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down, 
And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend ! 

May  she  ne'er  know  adversity's  frown, 
May  her  happiness  ne'er  have  an  end  . 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu ! 

Farewell !  I  with  anguish  repeat, 
For  ever  I'll  think  upon  you 

While  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  beat 


TO  MISS  CHAWORTH. 

OH  Memory,  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present's  all  o'ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er, 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 

What  bring  those  images  to  view 

I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 
Ah  !  why  those  happy  hours  renew, 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 

Past  pleasure  doubles  present  pain. 

To  sorrow  adds  regret, 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  v&in, 

I  ask  but  to — forget.  1804 
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HILLS  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.  1805. 


FRAGMENT. 

[When  lord  Byttn  ftwt  went  to  Newstead  on  his  arrival  from  Aberdeen, 
M  planted  a  young  oak  in  tome  part  ;f  the  grouiii.li,  anil  hud  an  idea  that 
U  it  flourished,  so  should  In.  Some  six  or  seven  jean  after,  on  reruitlng 
tbe  spot,  he  found  his  oak  choked  up  hy  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed.  The 
Allowing  opening  lines  are  a  specimen  of  the  poem  he  wrote  on  the  occas.on.] 


Oak,   when   I   planted    thee   deep   in   the 

ground, 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine  ; 
That    thy    dark-waving    branches    would    flourish 

around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with 

pride  ; 
They  are  past,  and  I  water   the  stem  with  my 

tears,  - 

Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

1  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire,  &c. 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW. 

[Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author  engraved  on  a 
particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few  additional  wonts,  as  a  memo- 
rial. Afterwards,  on  receiving  some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author 
tertioyed  the  frail  record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
ItCK,  he  wrote  under  it  the  following  stanzas.] 

HERE  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  trac«  1 ; 

Few  were  her  words, — but  yet  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced 

Deeply  she  cut — but,  not  erased, 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  return'd,  and  gazed  ,— 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more, 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor! 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever ! 


WHY  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  f 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine  ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting 

Celestial  consolation  brings 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seal 
Where  first  my  heart  reponsive  '  «at,— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  h.s  wings '. " 

Through  few,  but  deeply  checker'd  years, 

What  moments  have  been  mine  ! 
Now,  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now,  bright  in  rays  divine; 
Howe'er  my  'future  doom  be  cast, 
My  soul,  unraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings  ; 
Friendship  !  that  thought  is  all  thine  Ofra, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  tho  ight  alone, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  ids  wings  !" 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale* 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave, 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings  , 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move. 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  hi*  witgt » * 

Oh  Love  !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thin*, 

But  these  are  now  decay 'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas  !  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away  !  delusive  power, 
Thou  shall  not  haunt  my  coming  hour ; 

"  Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings  ' 

Seat  of  my  youth  !  thy  distant  sp're 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy  ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, — 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say       " 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ' 

My  Lycus !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain  ; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet) 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  thi§  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
i  While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings '  " 
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la  ant ,  and  one  alone  deceived, 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  ecorn. 
1  turu'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 
"or  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake, 

"  Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! " 

Ye  few !  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
four  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures, 

Unfetter'd  in  i*.s  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings. 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset, 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !  " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  Ihe  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward, 

To  me  no  bays  belong  ; 
If  laurell'd  fame  but  dwells  with  lies, 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign, 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain 

"Friendship  is  love  without  his  wings ! " 

December,  1806. 


TO  MY  SON.« 

THOSE  flaxen  locks,  tnose  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  snule  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy, 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,- 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 


•  "  The  only  circumstance  1  know,  that  bears  even  remotely  on  the  sutject 
at  this  poe  n,  is  the  following.  About  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  affixed  to 
k,  he  wroie  to  rj»  mother,  from  Harrow,  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  person,  to 
whom  Mn.  Byron  herself  communicated  the  circumstance,)  to  say,  that  he 
bad  lately  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  on  account  of  a  young  woman,  whom 
h»  knew  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  his  lato  friend,  Curzoii,  and  who,  finding 
bersolf  after  his  ueath  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  maternity,  had  declared 
Lord  Byron  was  the  father  of  her  child.  This,  he  positively  assured  hl> 
mother  was  not  the  case ;  but  believing,  as  he  did  firmly,  that  the  child 
belonged  to  Cunon,  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should  be  brought  up  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  and  he  therefore  entreated  that  his  mother  would  have  the  kindness 
to  take  charge  of  it.  '('hough  such  a  request  might  well  (as  my  informant 
expresses  it)  have  discomposed  a  temper  more  mild  than  Mn.  Byron's,  she 
notwithstanding  answered  her  son  in  the  kindest  terms,  saying  that  she 
would  willingly  receive  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  bring  It  up  in 
Tha^ever  manner  tie  desired.  Happily,  however,  the  infant  died  almost 
Immediately,  and  was  thus  spared  the  being  •  tai  on  the  good  nature  of  any 
tor)} .— Alton. 


Her  lowly  giave  the  turf  has  press'd, 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,— 
A  father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy ! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 
Must  1  *  nd  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— •.  hough  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love, 
Fair  ch<  rub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy—- 
A  father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  ! 

Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son  : 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  hecilzaa  lire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire  ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy ' 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF 
SOUTHWELL, 

A   CARRIER,    WHO   DIED   OF   DRUNKENNJW8 

JOHN  ADAMS  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell 
A  Carrier  who  carried  hie  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  tie  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  cari<y  no  more-  so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  oeing  too  much  for  on». 
He  could  not  carry  off, — go  he's  now  cam-on. 

Sept.  1807 


FRAGMENT. 

The  following  Uses  form  the  conol  stlon  of  a  poem  written  by  Lord  B"BM 
r  let  the  melancholy  Impression  thai  ne  should  soon  die.] 

FOHGET  this  world,  my  restless  sprite 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  heaVen 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 
Bow  down  beneath  th'  Almighty  Throne, 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer, 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  light !  to  thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within  ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  fall. 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  itar, 
Who  calm's*  the  elemental  war 
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Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807. 


*  TO  MRS.  *  *  *, 

TOBIN9  ASKED  MY  REASON  FOR  QUITTING  ENG- 
LAND  IN   THE   SPRING. 

WHEN  man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanish'd  hours, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  Mary,  will  it  be  with  me, 
And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise, 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.f 

Dec.  2,  1808. 


A  LOVE-SONG. 

TO*******. 

REMIND  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot, 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers, 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget, 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh,  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet, 
With  eyes  so  languid;  breast  so  fair, 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  lore. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast, 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet, 

As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire, 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest, 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close, 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 

Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below ; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darkening  gloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek, 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow. 


Thk  and  the  fire  following  poems  were  first  published  in  Hobhouse'i 


Th« 


»  In  the  original  this  line  «tand«,  "  Without  a  wish  to  enter  ttera 
«Mlng  giren  abo»  e  ii  from  »  MS.  coenction  by  Lord  Byron. 


I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  return'd, 
And  sooth  to  say,  that  very  (Learn 

Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  burn'd, 
For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gore, 

Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot, 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  ston* 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more    - 


STANZAS 


THERE  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name, 

Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be, 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 

As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a  love  which  equall'd  mine, 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung, 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine, 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this — 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown ; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss, 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew, 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare, 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that  wem. 

Yes  !  my  adored,  yet  most  unkind ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again, 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes  !  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me, 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine ' 


TO  THE  SAME. 

AND  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again : 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.  • 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 
My  bleod  runs  coldly  through  my  breast » 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 
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Oh  lady !  Vessel  be  that  tear — 
It"  falls  foi  one  that  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady  !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  !  speak  those  words  again  ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


SONG. 

FILL  the  goblet  again,  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its 

core; 
Let  us  drink  ! — who  would  not  ? — since,  through 

life's  varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  fond. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beams  of  a  dark  rolling  eye ; 
I  have  loved ! — who  has  not  ? — but  what  heart  can 

declare 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its 

spring, 

And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends  ! — who  has  not  ? — but  what  tongue  will 

avow, 
That  friends,  rosy  wine  !  are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship   shifts  with   the  sunbeam — thou  never 

canst  change : 
Thou  grow'st  old — who  does  not? — but  on   earth 

what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its 

years  ? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 

We  are  jealous  ! — who's  not  ? — thou  hast  no  such 

alloy 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjdy. 

Tten  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 
For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last : 
Ther.  we  find — do  we  not  ? — in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left,  was  she  not  ? — but  the  goblet  we  kiss, 
And  care  not  for  hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  !  for  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own  ; 
We  must  die — who  shall  not  ? — May  our  sins  be  for- 
given, 
&.nd  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


STANZAS. 

TO  *  *   *,    ON   LEAVING   ENGLAND 

'Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And,  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'niug  bla»t ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been, 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen—- 
Could I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest, 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one 

'Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery  ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain, 
Never  to  think  of  it  again ; 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 
And  even  in  crowds  am  still  alone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home : 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  sooth  in  wo ;       , 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go — but  wheresoe'er  I  flee, 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone, 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we've  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  wo— 

But  mine,  alas  !  has  stood  the  blow  ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  maj  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crosv, 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  mo*4 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  bu  t  one. 
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I've  tried  another's  fetters  too, 
With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 
And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well, 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

'Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.* 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

HUZZA  !  Hodgson,  we  are  gohig, 

Our  embargo's  off  at  last ; 
Favorable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast. 
From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming, 
Hark  !  the  farewell  gun  is  tired ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming, 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 
Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all, 
Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  unpacking, 
Cases  cracking, 
Not  a  corner  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket, 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We're  impatient — push  from  shore. 
"  Have  a  care !  that  case  holds  liqxior — 
Stop  the  boat — I'm  sick — oh  Lord !  " 
"  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies,  servants,  Jacks  ; 
Here  entangling, 
All  are  wrangling, 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax. — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket, 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo  !  the  captain: 

Gallant  Kid,  commands  the  crew  ; 
Passengers  their  births  are  clapt  in, 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Hey  day  !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why,  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 

Who  the  deuce  can  harbor  there  ?  " 
"  Who,  sir  ?  plenty — 
Nobles  twenty 


•  Thu»  corrected  by  hii 
4tng,  o^inailj,  a>  folio' 


opy  of  the  Mijccllany— 4he  two  lait  line* 


'  Though  wheresoe'er  my  bark  may  ran, 
kwe  but  tbee,  I  lore  but  one." 


Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill     — 
"  Did  they  ?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us  ! 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  'scape  the  heat  and  racke* 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet." 


Fletcher !  Murray !  Bob  !  where  are  you  1 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs- 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you ! 

Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse,  muttering  fearful  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls 
"  Here's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 

Help !  " — "  a  couplet  ?  " — "  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water — " 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Zounds  !  my  liver's  coming  up  ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet." 


Now  at  length  we're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 
Then  laugh  on — as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things, 
Great  and  small  things, 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore; 
While  we're  quaffing, 
.Let's  have  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?— 
Some  good  wine  !  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Even  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30th,  1809. 


LINES  IN  THE    TRAVELLERS'    BOOK  A'J 
•  ORCHOMENU8. 

IN  THIS  BOOK  A  TRAVELLER  HAD  WRITTEN  :— 

"  FAIR  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim  : 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name 


BENEATH  WHICH  LORD  BYRON  INSERTED  THB 
FOLLOWING  REPLY: — 

THE  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
Bis  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE. 

A  FARCICAL   EPIGRAM 

GOOD  plays  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce  : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 

That  Little's  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  Little. 

Sept.  14,  1811. 


EPISTLE   TO  MR.   HODGSON, 

ANSWER  TO  SOME   LINES    EXHORTING  HIM  TO  BE 
CHEERFUL,   AND   TO    "BANISH   CARE." 

"  OH  !  banish  care  " — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry  ! 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  "  banish  care." 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass— 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  bold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold, 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speak — speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear, 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
'Twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  ;— 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain, 
And  I  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  tielie  my  heart, 
Return'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ; — 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  ps.ss — I'll  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 

The  world  befits  a  busy  brain, — 

['U  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britp.in's  "  May  is  in  the  sere," 

f  hou  hear  st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 

Suit  with   ,he  sablest  of  the  times 


Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise, 
One,  who  in  stern  ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside, 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 
Him  wilt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause, 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  llth,  18lk 


ON  LORD  THURLOW'S  POEMS 

DEDICATED  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

WHEN  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent,) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  ev'n  our  Rogers'  praise — 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise- 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — 0  ! 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining 

My  own  and  others'  bays  I'm  twining — 

So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 

May,  181? 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"  1  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down, 
Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown, 
Let  every  other  bring  hU  own." 

Lord  TTuirtotf'l  limit  to  Mr.  Roger* 

"  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down." 
Thou  "  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down  !  " 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 

Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne — 
Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow, 

He'd  have  but  little,  and  thou — none. 

"  Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown." 
A  crown  !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 

Inquire  among  your  fellow-lodgers, 
They'll  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogeri. 

"  Let  every  other  bring  his  own." 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens  as  wonders, 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarrieu 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  erase  to  quarrel, 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 
Then  Rogers  sha'l  ask  us  for  laurel, 

And  thou  ?halt  have  plenty  to  spam 
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TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 


WRITTEN  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  HIS  VISIT,  IN  COM- 
PANY WITH  LORD  BYRON,  TO  MR.  LEIGH  HUNT 
IN  HOR8EMONGER-LANE  JAIL,  MAY  19,  1813. 

OH  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown, — 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  brag, 
four  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Post 

Bag; 
*  *  •       .     *  *  *  * 

But  now  to  my  letter — to  yours  'tis  an  answer — 
ro-mori'jw  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir, 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spunge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon — 
Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  ! 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with  some 

codgers, 

And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got, 
M.ist  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heathcote, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO 
THOMAS  MOORE. 

WHAT  say  /?  " — not  a  syllable  further  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  "  of   all  measures,"  dear  Tom, — so 

hero  goes  ! 

Here  goes,  '  Dr  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in 

the  flood, 

We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Paean  has  pillow'd  his  sleep ; — 
That   "  Felo   de  se,"   who,   half   drunk  with    his 

malmsey, 

Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea, 
Singing  "Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Sternhold  was  choked)  never 

man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses, 
The  fetes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes, — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man, — 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  fla*  face  of  the  great 

man. 

[  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party, — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  we  are  used  to  quite  different  graces, 
******* 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and 

biisker, 

But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waltz  with  the 

Jersey, 

Who,  lovely  as  evei,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 

****** 
June,  1814. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE. 

[Of  thi»  ttrange,  wild  poem,  which  e«tend«  tc  about  two  hut  .Iran  and  tt 
liii'-u,  the  only  copy  that  Lord  Byron,  1  believe,  ever  wrote,  he  premned  M 
Lord  Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigiir  and  imagination.  It  k 
for  the  man  part,  rather  clunuily  executed,  wanting  the  point  and  courier* 
•ation  of  those  clever  verae»  of  Mr.  Coleridge  which  Lord  Byron,  edoptfl| 
a  notion  long  prevalent,  hai  attributed  to  Profeuor  Ponon.  There  an 
however,  some  of  the  itanzai  of  "  The  Devil'i  Drive "  well  worti  pro- 
•erring.]— Moan. 

THE  Devil  return'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  staid  at  home  till  five  ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  •'agoui, 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"  And,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  take  a  drive, 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night  • 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I'll  see  how  my  favorites  thrive. 

"  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  ?  "  quoth  Lucifer  then— 

"  If  I  follow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnish'd  again  and  again, 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amendi 

By  driving  my  favorite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grac«, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

"  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road, 
No  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

But  first  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say, 
That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare, 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

That  he  perch 'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain  ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight, 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  deed- 
That  it  blushed  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he; 
Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  !  " 


But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing : 

And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear,      . 

Which  horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 
Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 

As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair  ; 

And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied  afc, 

Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 

And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut, 

With  his  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut. 
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A  ch;ld  of  famine  dying ; 

4nd  the  carnage  begun  when  resistance  is  done, 
And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  ! 


But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  cliffs  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  ? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

"What  we  see  every  day  : 
But  he  made  *  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous»sights  nocturnal, 
And  he  sold  it  in  sharef  to  the  Men  of  the  Row, 
Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though 

The  Devil  firs,  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
Bo  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail, 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat: 
"  Aha,"  quoth  he,  "  what  have  we  here  ? 
Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer ! " 

Bo  he  uat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein, 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  » \ther  see  him  here." 


The  Devil  gat  next  to  "Westminster, 

And  he  turn'd  "  to  the  room  "  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  "  the  Lords  "  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought  as  a  "  quondam  aristocrat," 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them 

were  flat ; 

And  he  walk'd  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own, 
"That  they  say  Hiat  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  size— 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy ; 

And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise, 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies ; 

And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring — 

A  certain  chief  justice  say  something  like  swearing. 

And    the  Devil  was   shock'd — and  quoth  he,  "  I 
must  go, 

For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below. 

If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 

1  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order." 
December,  1813. 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

U'ie»  cornpoxsl  on  the  occaiion  of  Hii  Royal  Hlgrhneii  the  Prince  Regent 
ceing  Ken  standing  between  the  coffitu  of  Henry  V1I1.  and  Charlei  1.  ID 
the  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 

FAMED  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacied  ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies ; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptered  thing — 
It  mo^es,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a  king : 


Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  nis  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life : 
Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dust  in  vain 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a  G — ge. 

March,  1814. 


ADDITIONAL  STANZAS,  TO  THE  ODB  TO 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

THERE  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour, 
While  earth  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

"Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  namo 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king 

And  don  the  purple  vest, 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  fated  garment  ?  where 

The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star — the  string — the  crest  ? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire !  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best- 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one. 
April,  1814 


TO  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

AND  say'st  thou  that  I  have  not  felt, 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me  I 
Nor  know'st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee  ? 
But  love  like  ours  must  never  be, 

And  I  will  learn  to  prize  thee  less ; 
As  thou  hast  fled,  so  let  me  flee, 

And  change  the  heart  thou  mayest  not  blew 

They'll  tell  thee,  Clara !  I  have  seem'd, 

Of  late,  another's  charms  to  woo, 
Nor  sigh'd,  nor  frown'd,  as  if  I  deem'd 

That  thou  wert  banish'd  from  my  view. 
Clara  !  this  struggle — to  undo 

What  thou  hast  done  too  well,  for  me 
This  mask  before  the  babbling  crew — 

This  treachery — was  truth  to  thee. 

I  have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone, 
Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  wo ; 

But  sought,  in  many,  all  that  one 
(Ah  !  need  I  name  her  ?)  could  bestow. 
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It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 

To  thine — to  thee — to  man — to  God, 
To  crush,  tc  quench  this  guilty  glow, 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod, 

But  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure, 

Since  still  the  vulture  teais  my  heart, 
Let  me  this  agony  endure, 

Not  thee — oh  !  dearest  as  thou  art ! 
In  mercy,  Clara  !  let  us  part, 

And  I  will  seek,  yet  know  not  how, 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou. 

But  thou  must  aid  me  in  the  task, 

And  nobly  thus'  exert  thy  power : 
Then  spurn  me  hence — 'tis  all  I  ask — 

Ere  time  mature  a  guiltier  hour ; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  vials  shower 

Remorse  redoubled  on  my  head ; 
Ere  fires  unquenchably  devour 

A  heart,  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me, 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine ; 
Ah  !  shouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee, 

From  wo  like  ours,  from  shame  like  thine  ? 
And,  if  there  be  a  wrath  divine, 

A  pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath, 
E'en  now  all  future  hope  resign, 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt — such  guilt  is  death. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

[  SPEAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the 

fame, 
But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  my  cheek  may 

impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of 

heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace, 
Were 'those  hours — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 

cease  ? 
We  repent — we   abjure — we  will  break   from  our 

chain, — 
We  will  part, — we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again  ! 

Ok !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  ! — forsake,  if  thou  wilt ; — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebased, 
And  man  shall  not  break  it— whatever  thou  may'st. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 

sweet, 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 
%all  turn  me  or  ftx,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  thenr,  but  to  mine. 

May,  1814. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

WHO  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name ; 
The  mountain-land  which  spurn'dthe  Roman  chain 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 
Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command  ? 
That  race  is  gone — but  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And  England  !  add  their  stulfcwrn  strength  to  thine 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free. 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee ! 
Oh  !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim, 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led, 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath  —'tis  all  their  fate  allows — 
The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze, 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes, 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave. 

'Tis  Heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the  wo 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow  • 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spr?ad 
A  thornless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1814 


ON  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  RETURNING 
THE  PICTURE  OF  SARAH,  COUIsTESS  OJ 
JERSEY,  TO  MRS.  MEE. 

WHEN  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  ga«e  each  glorious  bust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  or  just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  the  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  was  not  there  ! 
That  absence  proved  his  worth — that  absence  fix'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze, 
Amid  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render  d  lea* 
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If  he,  that  vail,  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Hair  of  his  father's  throne  and  shatter'd  wits, 
If  his  corrupted  eye  and  wither'd  heart 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart, 
That  tas  .eless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief, 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden  with  all  flowers — except  the  rose  ; 
A  foint  that  only  wants  its  living  stream  ; 
And  night  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  tnee  ; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause, 
Chan  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mien — 
The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene  ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than 

fair, 

Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looki»  repose, 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  auew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  lessen'd,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  these  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gone 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none, 
That  dull,  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom's  loveliness,  and  thine. 

July,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

BELSHAZZAR  !  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  trfy  sensual  fulness  fall : 
Behold  !  while  yet  before  thee  burn 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown 'd  and  anointed  from  on  high  ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go !  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 

Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them 
Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem, 
Where  thou  hast  tarnieh'd  every  gem:— 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn. 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die. 

Oh  !  early  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth, 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scorner's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  go --em.  live   or  die. 
72 


HEBREW  MELODIES 


IN  the  valley  of  waters  we  wept  o'er  the  day 
When  the  host  of  the  stranger  made  Salem  his  prey , 
And  our  heads  on  our  bosoms  all  droopingly  lay, 
And  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  the  land  far  away. 

The  song  they  demanded  in  vain — it  lay  still 

In  our  souls  as  the  wind  that  hath  died  on  the  hill 

They  called  for  the  harp,  but  our  blood  they  sLal, 

spill, 
Ere  our  right  hands  shall  teach  them  one  tone  of 

their  skill. 

All  stringlessly  hung  on  the  willow's  sad  tree, 
As  dead  as  her  dead  leaf  those  mute  harps  must  be, 
Our  hands  may  be  fettered,  our  tears  still  are  free, 
For  our  God  and  our  glory,  and  Sion !  for  thee. 

October,  1814 


THEY  say  that  Hope  is  happiness, 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past ; 

And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  blew  • 
They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last. 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be ; 
And  all  that  hope  adored  and  lost 

Hath  melted  into  memory. 

Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all, 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar, 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  wa  aie. 

October,  1814 


LINFS  INTENDED  FOR  THE  OPENING  O* 
"THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH." 

IN  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men, 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea. 

Oh  !  but  we  went  merrily  ! 

We  forded  the  river  and  clomb  the  high  hilt 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote, 

On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  beat 

Or  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spiead 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  our  words  had  scope 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ; — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither; 
Yet  through  the  wide  wprld  might  ye  search 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither 
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But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone, 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills* 

That  look  along  Epirus'  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills : 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countree, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home : 

But  never  more,  oh  !  never  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily, 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Over  the  earth  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird,  and  a  wanderer. 

'Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now, 

And  sit  with  me  on  Aero-Corinth's  brow  ? 

December,  1815. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
POEM. 

COULD  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years, 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours, 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither'd  flowers, 
But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 

******* 

What  is  this  death  r — a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so — the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquility,  and  spread 
A  dreaay  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  nnder-earth  inhabitants — ire  they 

But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 

Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 

Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 

Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 

Of  breathless  being  ? — darken'd  and  intense 

As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ? — Oh  Earth  ! 

Where  are  the  past  ? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 


•  The  last  tidings  n 
followed  me)  state  him 


«ntly  heard  of  Dervish  (o 
>  be  in  revolt  upon  the  r 


of  the  Araaouts  who 


n.ou  in  thatcouutrr  in  times  of  trouble. 


mains,  at  the  head  of 


The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold, 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 


October,  1818 


TO  AUGUSTA. 

I. 

MY  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee 

II. 

The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's*  fate  of  yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore 

III. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wb. 

IV. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray  ; 
And  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

V. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  light  patience  ; — not  in  vain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 


•  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a  voyag«  iritfaout  I 
tempest.    He  wa»  known  to  the  sailors  by  the  faoe-jxis  name  of  "  Foul-weasbel 

Jack." 

"  But  though  it  were  tempest-tost, 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 


He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  ol  the  W:iger,  (in  An 


vvage,)  sat 


mbsequently  circumnavigated  the  world    many  years  alter,  a»  conraanlw  • 
.  similar  expedition. 
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VI. 


Perhaps  the  woi  kings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair,  . 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
Fhe  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

VII.  « 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood :  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

VIII. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 
But  sometimes  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  tc  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show; 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
&jid  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

X. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair  ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
The  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resigu'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 


The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply—- 
It is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  ray  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
Uy  sister— till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one : 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun 
The  earliest— even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be  ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept, 
I"  had  not  suffer'd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 


The  l»to  of  NewRead  Abtoy. 


XIII. 

"With  false  ambition  what  had  I  .  .*  do  ? 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  bafflea  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ,- 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  fiej 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound 

XVI. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  knew  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
"We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 

October,  1818. 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN,  BY  CANOVA 

IN  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  Nature  could,  but  would  not  do, 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  ! 

Beyond  imagination's  power, 
Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art, 

With  immortality  her  dower, 
Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart ! 

November,  1816 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM  ON  HEARING 
THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS  ILL.— 1816 

AND  thou  wert  sad — yet  was  I  not  with  thee ; 

And  thou  wert  sick — and  yet  I  was  not  near, 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not,  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus  ? — It  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so :—  -&c.,  &c. 
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TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

MT  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee  ! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

DL  -  ugh  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Vet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817 


STANZAS  TO  THE  RIVER  PO. 

RITEE,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me  ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

lime  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever, 
Thou  overflow's!  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 

Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river  ! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move  ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

1  le  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
*ller  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  heat. 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look'd  on  thee, 
Full  of  that  thought ;  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her  ; 


Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream,— 
Yes  !  they  will  meet  the  Wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more  ; 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  I 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 
Born  far  beyond  the  mountain!.,  out  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 
By  the  bleak  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian  ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved 

June,  1819. 


The  :*wte«  Gukcioll. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON    THE   REPEAL  OF  LORD   EDWARD   FITZGEKVLD* 
FORFEITURE. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  an  / 
raise 

His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  ku-gdom  less,— 
This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  express 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sire  ?  and  is't  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete; 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

August,  1819. 


FRANCESCA   OF  RIMINI. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANIB. 
CANTO  FIFTH. 

"  THE  land  where  I  was  born  sits  b"  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
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Remits,  seiied  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 
Ixive  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended :  " 

These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue. 

Hince  first  I  listen'd  to  these  soul's  offended, 
I  bow'd  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till — 

(  then  )   j 
"  What  think'st  thou  ?"  said  the  bard ;  (  when  $ 

unbended, 

And  recommenced :  "  Alas  !  unto  such  ill 
How  many  sweet  thoughts  what  strong  ecstasies, 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil !  " 
And  then  I  turn'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 
And  said,  "  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 
By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 
So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognize  ?  " 
Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
<  recall  to  mind  ) 
f  remind  us   of  $  our  happy  days 

Uhis   ) 

In  misery,  and  (  that  \  thy  teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 
(     relate     ) 

I  will  (  do*  even  ]  as  he  who  weeps  and  says 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 
Of  Lancilot,  how  love  enchain'd  him  too. 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 
All  o'er  (Hscolor'd  by  that  reading  were  ; 

(     overthrew     ) 
But  one  point  only  wholly  (  us  o'erthrew ;  J 

(         desired         ) 
When  we  read  the  ( long-sighed  for  )  smile  of  her, 

(  a  fervent  ) 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  (  devoted  )  lover, 
He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  mcuth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  wa.  *he  book  and  he  who  wrote  ! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover. 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 
I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls." 

March,  1820. 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.f 

ERB  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo  !  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave, 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like 
.      his — bride. 

True,  the  gr»»';  af  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom   could 

pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not 
her  cause. 


•  In  Kjrne  of  the  editloni  it  It,  "  diro,"  in  othen,  "  faro;  "— «n  Mre 
dftToRvce  between  "  uying  "  and  "  doing,"  which  I  know  not  bow  to  de- 
Hie.     Aik  FoKolo.    The  d— d  p'Uioni  diire  me  mad. 
Cn  the  Kini;'>  ™it  to  Ireland,  in  Iftll. 


True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er  his  rags. 

The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no  more. 
And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  cragf 

Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore.  • 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth, 

Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  hit 

hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth 

But  he  comes  !  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes  ! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves ! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 

With  a  legion  of  cooks  and  an  army  of  slaves  ' 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part- 
But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er ! 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferr'd  to  hii 
heart ! 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 

And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 
Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chain, 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  th« 
skies. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  f 
Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 

With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow- 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 

Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride- 
Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 

Ever  glorious  Grattan !  the  best  of  the  good ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wauted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begu»  - 

But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  God  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  savior,  the  one! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glanoo 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme  !  Back  to  despots  and  slaves  I 
Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine  !  rejoicings  by  Pain! 

True  Freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  ravet, 
When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace.     Lo  !  Erin,  thy  lord  ! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing  for  blessings  denied 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarch's  ne'er  give,  but  aa  wolvel 
yield  their  prev  ? 
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Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  reign, — 
To  reign  !  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  the  all  annals  contain, 
From  Caesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised. 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trappings  !  O'Connell  proclaim 
His  accomplishments  !   His  ! ! !  and  thy  country 

convince 

Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
And  that  "  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince ! " 

Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  > 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The   slaves,    whc   now  hail   their  betrayer   with 
hymns  ? 

Ay !  "  build  him  a  dwelling !  "  let  each  give  his  mite  ! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite — 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poorhouse  and  prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufPd  to  the  gorge  ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaims  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of   the   fools  and  oppressors,  call'd 
"  George ! " 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  wo  ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne, 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow'd,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alone — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears  ! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  still  be  thine  own ! 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers  ! 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his 

birth, 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her 

soil, 
Beems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl'd  from  her 

earth, 

And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a 
smile. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base.         * 

If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 

spring — 
Bee    the    cold-blooded   serpent,  with  venom    full 

flush'd, 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king ! 

Bhout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy 

right, 
MT  T«te  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free, 


This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  Ur> 

fight, 

And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still 
for  thee  ! 

Ye%  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not 

my  land, 
I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 

sons, 

And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patric  t  band 
Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  aa 
once. 

For  nappy  are  tney  now  reposing  afar,— • 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war, 
And  redeem'd,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  falL 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day— 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 

Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetteiK>6s  clay. 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore, 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties 
fled; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy — thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sore, 
Which  though   trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn 

upon  power, 

'Tis  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore 
September,  1821. 


STANZAS 

TO    HER  WHO    CAN    BEST    UNDERSTAND   THEM. 

BE  it  so  !  we  part  for  ever  ! 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be  ; — 
Had  I  only  loved  thee,  never 

Hadst  thou  been  thus  dear  to  me. 

Had  I  loved,  and  thus  been  slighted, 
That  I  better  could  have  borne  ;— 

Love  is  quell'd,  when  unrequited, 
By  the  rising  pulse  of  scorn. 

Pride  may  cool  what  passion  heated, 
Time  will  tame  the  wayward  will ; 

But  the  heart  in  friendship  cheated 
Throbs  with  wo's  most  maddening  thrill. 

Had  I  loved,  I  now  might  hate  thee, 

In  that  hatred  solace  seek, 
Might  exult  to  execrate  thee, 

And,  in  words,  my  vengeance  wreak. 

But  there  is  a  silent  sorrow, 

Which  can  find  no  vent  in  speech, 

Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow 
From  the  heights  that  song  can  reach. 

Like  a  clankless  chain  enthralling, — 
Like  the  sleepless  dreams  that  mocK,— 

Like  the  frigid  ice-drops  falling 
From  the  surf-surrounded  rock. 
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Such  the  cold  and  sickening  feeling 
Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  knew, 

Stabbed  the  deeper  by  concealing 
From  the  world  its  bitter  wo. 

Once  it  fondly,  proudly,  deemed  thee 
All  that  fancy's  self  could  paint, 

Once  it  honored  and  esteemed  thee 
As  its  idol  and  its  saint ! 

More  than  woman  thou  wast  to  me  ' 
Not  as  man  I  looked  on  thee  ; — 

Why  like  woman  then  undo  me  ? 
Why  "  heap  man's  worst  curse  on  me  ?  " 

Wast  thou  but  a  fiend,  assuming 
Friendship's  smile,  and  woman's  art, 

And,  in  borrow'd  beauty  blooming, 
Trifling  with  a  trusted  heart  ? 

By  that  eye  which  once  could  listen 

With  opposing  glance  to  me  ; 
By  that  ear  which  once  could  listen 

To  each  tale  I  told  to  thee  ;— 

By  that  lip,  its  smile  bestowing, 

Which  could  soften  sorrow's  gush ; — 

By  that  cheek,  once  brightly  glowing 
With  pure  friendship's  well-feigned  blush  ; 

By  all  those  false  charms  united, — 
Thou  hast  wrought  thy  wanton  will, 

And,  without  compunction,  blighted 
What  "  thou  would'st  not  kindly  kill." 

Yet  I  curse  thee  not  in  sadness, 
Still,  I  feel  how  dear  thou  wert ; 

Oh  !  I  could  not — e'en  in  madness — 
Doom  thee  to  thy  just  desert ! 

Live  !  and  when  my  life  is  over, 

Should  thine  own  be  lengthened  long, 

Thou  may'st  then,  too  late,  discover, 
By  thy  feelings,  all  my  wrong. 

When  thy  beauties  all  are  faded, 
When  thy  flatterers  fawn  no  more, — 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regardless  reptile's  store,— 

Ere  that  hour,  false  syren,  hear  me  ! 

Thou  may'st  feel  what  I  do  now, 
While  my  spirit,  hovering  near  thee, 

Whispers  friendship's  broken  vow. 

But  'tis  useless  to  upbraid  thee 

With  thy  past  or  present  state ; 
What  thou  wast,  my  fancy  made  thee, 

"What  thou  art,  I  know  too  late. 


STANZAS 

WkJTTEN  ON   THE  ROAD   BETWEEN    FLORENCE 
AND   PISA. 

OH,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  th»  days  of  our  glory ; 
A.nd  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- twenty 
A.re  worth  al.  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 


What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 

wrinkled  ? 

'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory  i 

Oh  Fame !  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  ph.  ases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  dwcovei 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  s  Around  thee  j 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my 

story, 
1  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

December,  1821. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  LADY  BLE8SINGTON  EXPRESSING  HEB.  INTBM 
TION  OF  TAKING  THE  VILLA  CALLED  "  IL  PARA 
DISC,"  NEAR  GENOA. 

BENEATH  Blessington's  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?  * 
April,  1823 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

You  have  ask'd  for  a  verse : — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny  ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  1  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  had  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

1  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  1  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plouph, 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

April,  1823 


The  Onow  wlu  had  already  applied  this  threadbare  jett  10  hirrafl 
Taking  into  their  head«  that  the  rilla  liar1  Sx-u  Aiwl  on  for  hn  own  mktem 
they  Kill,  "  11  Diavolo  e  aiicrou  eutraDo  ill  Paraduo.' '—  Moon 
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ON  THIS  DAT  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH   YEAR. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  ! 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 
• 
The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle :  i 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tia  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  would  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see ! 
''Tie  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

Il  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  t 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

Missolonghi.  Jan.  22,  1824. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  PRESENTED  THE 
AUTHOR  WITH  THE  VELVET  BAND 
WHICH  BOUND  HER  TRESSES.* 

THIS  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl !  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 


•  fhii  and  the  following  poems  from  nranuKripu  coHeo"*!  after  the  death 
'  Lori  Byron  were  fint  published  in  London  in  1833. 


Oh  !  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart, 
'Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee; 

From  me  again  'twill  ne'er  depart, 
But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

Tho  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  uot  so  dear  to  me  at  this ; 
Th(~t  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss : 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  seme, 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh  !  little  lock  of  golden  hue", 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 
I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 
The  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom, 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 

180ft 


REMEMBRANCE. 

'Tis  done  ! — I  saw  it  in  my  dreams ; 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams , 
My  days  of  happiness  are  few : 

Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu:— 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too. 

1806 


THE  ADIEU. 

WRITTEN    UNDER  THE   IMPRESSION    THAT  TH« 
AUTHOR  WOULD  SOON   DIB. 

ADIEU,  thou  Hill !  *  where  earlj  joy 

Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell. 
Whose  ever  slumbering  inmates  dwell, 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Granta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 
Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower,     , 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu !  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 
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Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Oh  Fame  !  thou  goddess  of  my  heart 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years  ; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise, 

Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart 

His  giant  summit  rears. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze, 

Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 

But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth, 

From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth. 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam  ? 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream1 

Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 

Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd, 

Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wa*e. 

My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud, 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home  ? 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  streavn. 

Hall  of  my  Sires  !  *  a  long  farewell  — 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 

Unheeded  in  the  clay, 

Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Where  v>nce  my  playf  il  footstens  trod, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view  : 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay  ; 

The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 

The  meed  of  pity  will  be  shed 

A.T.d  former  glories  of  thy  Hall, 

In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed, 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note  — 

By  nightly  skies  and  storms  alcne' 

but  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 

No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 

And  sometimes  on  jEolian  wings 

With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep, 

In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  spnte 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven  • 

Adieu  !  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flignt. 

To  retrospection  dear. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 

Streamlet  !  t  along  whose  rippling  surge, 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 

My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge, 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne  9 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course  ; 

To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer  : 

Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 

He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 

Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 

Father  of  Light  !  to  Thee  I  call," 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 

My  soul  is  dark  within  : 

Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  s  fail. 

The  spot  which  passion  blest  ; 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 

Yet,  Mary,J  all  thy  beauties  seem 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 

Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream, 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

To  me  in  smiles  display'd  ; 

Whose  mantfe  is  yon  boundless  sky, 

Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive, 

To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 

And  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Thine  Lmaze  cnnnot  fade. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807 

And  thou  !  my  Friend  !  }  whose  gentle  loye 



Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords, 

How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Description's  power  of  words  ! 

Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear, 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear 

AH,  heedless  girl,  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears  ? 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem  ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot  ; 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Let  pride  alone  condemn  ! 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 

All,  all,  is  dark  and  cheerless  now  ? 

While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 
For  all  thft  follies  thou  hast  said 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit, 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat  : 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 
Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race,  — 

Vain  girl  !  thy  ling'ring  woes  are  nigh, 
If  thou  believ'st  what  striplings  say: 
Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 
And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 
The  words  man  Utters  to  deceive  ? 

•  Newnead. 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost 

t  The  rirer  Grett. 
t  Mary  Duff. 

If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

{EdOlMtone. 

•  See  Prayer  of  Nature,  pan  Hfc 
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While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers, 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise  ? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Y  et  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

Fcr  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight, 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  15,  1807. 


TO  ANNE. 

OH,  Anne !  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous ; 

I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could 

save  you ; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us — 

I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 

I  vowed  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long : 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile   soon   convinced    me   suspicion  was 
wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation, 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you  : 

I  saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention! 

Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you  ; — 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension, 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore 
you !  January  16,  1807. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

OH  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dis- 
sever ;  , 

Buch  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed, — 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  duty  for  ever. 

Tour  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

Bv  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
"Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again 


As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weathet 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  d« 

creed, 

Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu  ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  this  bosom  shall  bleed, 

His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BEGIN 
NING 

"  '  SAD  IS  MY  VERSE,'  YOU  SAY,  '  AND  YET  NO  TEA.B..'  * 

THY  verse  is  "  sad  "  enough,  no  doubt ; 

A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 
Why  we  should  weep,  I  can't  find  out, 

Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas  !  I  think  he  needs  it; 
For  he,  I'm  sure  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it. 

The  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 
May  once  be  read — but  never  after ; 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic, 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8,  1807 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

IN  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt, 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fann'd  tne  flame, 
But  now  no  more  his  heart  will  melt, 

Because  that  he>irt  is  not  the  same. 

As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  the  light, 

And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night, 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

The^r**,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  burn ; 

The  last,  alas  !  can  ne'er  survive  ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 
Not  always  doomed  its  heat  to  smothei, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Its  former  -warmth  around  another. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE 

THCtr  Power !  who  hast  ruled  me  thi  ough  infancy's 

days, 
Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  'tis  time  we  should 

part; 

Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 
The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 
Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings.of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Tt  ough  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  those  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  in- 
spire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas,  never  ! 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong  ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 
Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  thaj£ours  ^la*  are  ^own  * 
Ah,  no  !  for  those  hor.         ,1  no  longer  be  mine. 


Can  they  speak  of  thfe  friends  that  I  lived  but  to 
love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ' ennoble s  the  strain  ! 
Jjut  how  can  my  numbers  in  s-'mPa'thy  move, 

When  I  scarcely  can  fcoP»  to  behold  them  again  ? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires  ? 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone ! 
•For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 

Untouch'd  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
'Tis  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavors  are  o'er : 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate 
no  more. 

And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot, 
Since  early  affection  and  love  is  o'ercast ; 

Oh  !  blest  had  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot, 
Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the 
last. 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse !  since  we  now  can  ne'er 

meet ;     , 
If  our  songs  havr  been  languid,  they  surely  are 

few: 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet — 
Th«  present — which  seals  our  eternal  adieu. 

1807. 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.* 

POUNG  Oak  !  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine  ; 

That    thy    dark-waving    branches    would    flourish 

ar6"und, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 


Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  ytars, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  will 

pride ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and  since  that  fatal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  po  treti 
But  his  whose  neglect  may  have  made  tnec  expire 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounda 
gently  heal ; 

But  thou  wert,  not  fated  affection  to  share — 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  stranger  would  feel  ? 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  ^Dak  !  lift  thy  head  for  awhile ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall 'run. 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile. 

When  Infancy's  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak  *  tow'r  aloft  from  the  weeds. 

That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay, 
For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds, 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine, 
Though  I  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  cstnopy  laid ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade, 

And  as  he  with  his  boys  shall  revisit  this  spot, 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread 

Oh  !  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  prime 
Perhaps  he  has  poured  forth  his  young  simple  lay 

And  here  he  must  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1807. 


LINES. 

ON   HEARING   THAT   LADY   BYRON    WAS   ILL* 

AND  thou  wert  sad  —  yet  I  was  not  with  thee  ; 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not  —  and  pain  and  sorrow  here  ! 
And  is  it  thus  ?  —  is  it  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so  ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoil*. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd  and  wish  to  be  no  mote, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 


ag«  560. 


•  See  Fnijfinent,  pagt  Stt. 
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I  am  too  well  avenged  ! — tout  'twas  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 

Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — If  thou 

Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 

Thy  nights  are  banish 'd  from  the  realms  of  sleep! — 

Yes !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  must  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  wo  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought  to   dread — in  thtae  own  weakness 

shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  hut  too  much  yielded, 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare — 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth — 
And  the  wild  fame  of  ray  ungovern'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 
And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

For  present  aftiger  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  amiex'd — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy, 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won— 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done ! 

September,  1816. 


STANZAS. 

•'  COULD   LOVE  FOR  EVER." 

COULD  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavor 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 
And,  form'd  for  flying, 


Love  plumes  his  wing 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let's  love  a  season, 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Spnv.g. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted 
And  all  hopes  are  thwarted, 

Expect  to  die ; 
A  fe^  years  older, 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh . 
When  link'd  together, 
In  every  weather, 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
He'll  stay  for  ever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  wnen  past  the  Spring 

Like  Chiefs  of  Faction 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  his  glory, 
Despot  •'re,  he 

Such  terri,ut  the  . 

Quits  wj_but  Tain. 
Still,  still.y  no  m,ing 
T^ith  ban-  ^QO  du1'**5**1?' 
His  powe  cing, 

He  mUoV0  O1,~  on  — 
Repose  but  cloys  him, 
Retreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne 

Wait  not,  fond  lover:  ,* 

Till  years  are  over, 
And  then  recover, 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing, 
With  wrath  and  railing 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing, 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminished 
Love's  reign  is  finish'd— 
Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  gocd  uight 

So  shall  Affection, 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy ; 
You  had  not  waited 
*   Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. ' 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces — 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last 
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Trie,  separations 

Abk  more  than  patience  • 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining, 
What  is  't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love, 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 
T«  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 


STANZAS. 

TO  A   HINDOO   AIR. 

OH  .—my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 
Where  is  my  lover  ?  where  is  my  lover  ? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  ? 
Far — far  away  !  and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh  !  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 
And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow. 

Oh  !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow! 
Bend  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 
Let  me  not  die  till  he  conies  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
A.nd  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him  ! 
Oh !  m-»  \onely  bosom  ! — oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


OH.  NEVER  TALK  AGAIN  TO  ME! 

In  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Ant  Canto  of  Childe  Harold'i  Pilgrimage 
ere  the  following  lino,  for  which  thow  to  Inez,  page  27,  were  lubuitulad :] 

OH,  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies : 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eyes  be  not  of  blue, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses; 
How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  ! 

Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes  : 
In  darkest  glances  seem  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes  : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthen'd  flow  her  raven  tresses, 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel, 

And  curl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 


Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession  : 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession : 
But  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who, — when  fondly,  fairly  won,— 

Enchants  you  like  the  girl  of  Cadia  ? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  -it  beats  sincerely  ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love, 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  amd  shares  the  danger 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Boleio 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  he*, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band, 

To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder ; 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home,    . 

May  matcft  the  dark-eyed  girl  of  Cadia 


THE  THIRD  ACT  OF  MANFRED, 

IN   ITS   ORIGINAL    SHAPE,   AS   FIRST   SENT   TO   fit 
PUBLISHER.* 


SCENE    I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

MANFRED  and  HERMAN. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  iuu«e» 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  •        It  is  well  • 


•  See  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  14,  1817. 
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Thou  may'st  retire.  [Exit  HERMAN 

Man.  f  alone. )  There  i  i  a  calm  upon  me — 
InexplicuHe  stillness  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  now  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon"  found 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once ; 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  witi.in  my  tables  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.     Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  H  BUM  AN. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  ABBOT  OF  ST.  MAURICE. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  ! 

Man.    Thanks,  holy  father !    welcome   to   these 

walls  : 

Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  bless  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman  retire.     What  would  my  reveiebtl 
guest  ?  [Exit  HERMAN. 

Abbot.    Thus,  without  prelude ; — Age   and  zeal, 

my  office, 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted,  neighborhood  * 
May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name — a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired  ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot.  'Tis  said  thou  holdest  converse  with  the 

things 

Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.     I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things  ? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity:  reconcile  thee 
W  ith  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  t< 
heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.     This  is  my  reply ;  whate'er 
1  may  have  been,  or  am, -doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  anil  punish !  * 


It  will  be  perceived  that,  u  far  u  tbii,  the  original  matter  of  the  Third 


Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tremble !  for  the  head 

strong  wretch 

Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins, 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth 

eternal — 

Mfin.  Charity,  most  reverend  father, 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it:  but  say, 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Abbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee — but  I  keep  them 

back, 

And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not'all  devote  thyself 
To  penitence,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 

To  the  monastery 

Man.  I  understand  thee, — well. 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy;  I  have  warned  thee. 
Man.  (opening  the  casket.)  Stop- 

There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[MANFRED  opens  the  casket,  strikes  a  lightt 

and  burns  some  incense. 
Ho !  Ashtaroth  ! 

The  DEMON  ASHTAROTH  appears,  singing  as  fol- 

[lowts 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven  stone, 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone  ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak — and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round, — 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  merrily  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  cloude 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival. 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not — hence — hence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  ! — help,  ho  !  without  there ! 
Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhorn — to  iti 

peak — 

To  its  extremest  peak — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise  ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven, 
But  harm  him  not ;  and  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell — away  with  him  ! 
Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all  to  bear  him  company  ? 
Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present,     f  a&e 

him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  friar !  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

[ASHTAROTH  disappears  with  the  ABBOT,  staff- 
ing as  follows  : 
A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone, 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  wordly  monk  and  a  pregnant  nun, 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 


>  «  bai  been  retained. 


•  "  RaTen-ttone,  (Babenmein,)  a  tranaiatlou  of  the  German  wctd  for  *' 
fibbet,  which  in  German/  «nd  SwiuerianU  i>  permanent,  and  rank  ot  Men*.' 
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MANFHED  alone. 


Man    Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and 

force 

My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ? — no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.     My  heart  sickens 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul ; 
But  it  is  calm — calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still, 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.     Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat, 
And  every  thought  abound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me. — What  now  ? 

..     Re-enter  HERMAN. 

Her    My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[MANFRED  advances  to  the  window  of  the  hall. 

Glorious  orb  !  *  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  racf 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb  !  that  were  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  !  thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown— 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !  thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for,  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  m  glory  !     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.     He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  MANFHED. 

SCENE   II. 

Tfa  Mountains. — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance. — A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — Time, 
Twilight. 

UHUMAX,    MANUEL,    and    other    Dependants    of 
MANFHED. 

Her.  'Tis  strange  enough ;  night  aftei  night,  for 

years, 

He  hath  pursed  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttiraes  ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 


One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries, 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

ontent  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much  ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  tfefl 

castle — 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth. 

[  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  preuicament 
But  wherein -do  they  differ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
Count  Sigismuud  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,- 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller  ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day,  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.* 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch  : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remembei 
Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  it  that  it  might  be  the  same  ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,— 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  seem'd  to  love, 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 
The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Her.  Look — look — the  tower—- 

The tower's  on  fire.     Oh,  heavens  and  earth  !  what 

sound, 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that  ? 

[A  crash  like  thunder. 

Manuel.  Help,  help,  there  ! — to  the  rsscue  of  tha 

Count, 

The  Count's  in  danger, — what  ho  !  thrre .  approach  i 
\The  Servants,    Vassals,    and    Peasantry    ap 

proach,  stupified  with  terror. 
If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 
And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  in  distress — pause  not — but  follow  me— 
The  portal's  open,  follow.  [MANUEL  goes  in 

Her.  Come — Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  ? — ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
Without.     I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided. 

[HERMAN  goes  tn 


Thin  soliloquy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lutxequent  icene,  hare  been 
tned  ID  the  pr**eut  form  of  the  dnma. 


Altered,  in  the  prerent  form  to  "  Some  itrange  things  tat  them,  Herman 
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Vataa..  Hark  !— 

No — all  is  silent — not  a  breath — the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone : 
What  may  this  mean  ?    Let's  enter ! 

Peasant.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vassal.  Cease  your  vain  prating — come. 

Manuel,  (speaking  within.)          "i'is  all  in  vain — 
He's  dead. 

Her.  (within.)  Not  so — even  now  methought  he 

moved ; 

But  it  is  dark — so  bear  him  gently  out — 
Softly — how  cold  he  is  !  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 

Re-enter  MANUEL  and  HERMAN,  bearing  MANFRED 
in  their  arms. 

Manuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.     Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city — quick !  some  water  there ! 
Her.  His  cheek  is  black — but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.     Some  water. 

[They  sprinkle  MANFRED  with  water :  after  a 
fatue,  te  gives  torn?  sign*  of  Itfe 


Manuel.  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak — conns- ~ 

cheerly,  Count ! 

He  moves  his  lips — canst  hear  him  ?    I  am  old, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[HERMAN  inclining  his  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two — but  indistinctly — what  is  next  ? 
What's  to  be  done  ?  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 
[MANFRED  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  re-moot 

him. 

Manuel.  He  disapproves — and  'twere  of  no  avail- 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  !  what  a  death  is  this  !  that  I  sbQuld 

live 

To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund. — And  such  a  death ! 
Alone — we  know  not  how — unshrived — untended— 
With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs — 
I  shudder  at  the  sight — but  must  not  leave  him. 
Man.  (speaking  faintly  and  slowly.)    Old  man! 
'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[MANFRED  having  said  this  expiret. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  fix'd  and  lifeless. — He  is  gona 
Manuel.  Close  them. — My  old  hand  quiTert.— 

He  departs — 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think— but  Lo  is  tins  l 
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"  Difficile  eat  proprie  communia  dicere." 

HOR.  Eput  ad.  Ptem. 

•  nan  than  think,  became  thou  an  riituoua,  there  thall  be  no  more  Cakn  and  Aie  f— V«k, 
by  Hu  Ann*,  and  Giuger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth,  too  I  " 

S11AK.SPKAUK,  Tuxlft/i  Nifhi,  or  Wtutt  Ye*  Will. 


DEDICATION. 


iJos  BOTTTHBY    "You're  a  poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race, 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  turned  out  a  Tory  at 

Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case, — 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  ye  &ti 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pye ! 

II. 

"  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  si»g," 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good,) 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 
Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food  ;— 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing, 
But  like  a  hawk  encumber'd  with  his  hood,— 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.* 

III. 

You,  Bob  !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  heve  .below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  jourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob ! 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion," 
(1  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages,) 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages 

Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 
And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages — 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


t.  Cfltaridge1*  : '  liiojf raphin.  Literal  ia  "  appeared  in  1817. 
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V. 


You — Gentlemen !  by  dint  of  long  sec.usion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  hath  wreathes  for  you  alone 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion, 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakea  l<k 
ocean. 

VI. 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price 

You  have  your  salary ;  was't  for  that  you  wrought  I 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.* 

You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still, 

And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

VII. 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  boldness  of  your  licxro-- 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes  ; — let  them  go  - 

To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 
And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 
Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow :     [try 

Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe  will 

'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

VIII. 
For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 

Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 
I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses. 

The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 


•  Wordsworth'i  place  may  be  in  the  Ciutom*— it  U,  I  think,  '.<•  that  pf  tb> 
E»i«e— besides  another  at  Lord  Lomdalc'i  table,  where  thU  poetical  ctiuta- 
tun  and  political  paraiile  llcki  up  the  cruinla  wit*  a  burdened  alacrity ;  tr» 
converted  Jacobin  having  long  tubaided  Into  the  ol"wniaii  lycopbuK  at  Of 
warn  prejudice*  of  I  w  arUtocmey. 
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And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 
(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion  ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To— God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 

X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 
And  makes  the  word  "  Miltonic  "  mean  "sublime," 

He  deigu'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a 'crime ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 

Think'st  thou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man — arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  more 

The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 
Or  be  alive  again— .again  all  hoar 

With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 
And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale* — and 

Would  he  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey  [poor, 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh  ?f 

XII. 
Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant ! 

•  Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Trausferr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore, 
The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 
With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more, 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd, 
And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 


*  "Pol:  but  not  uulaverous :  " — Milton '»  two  eldest  daughters  are  laid  to 
have  robbed  him  of  his  book*,  besides  cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy 
»f  nil  house,  lu.,  Itc.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and 
I  scholar,  mint  hare  been  singularly  painful.  Hayley  compares  him  to  Lear, 
lee  pan  third,  Lite  of  Aliltoi,  by  W.  Uayley,  (orHailey,  a*  spelt  in  the  edi- 
Ifcx.  before  me.) 
t  O«,— 

"  Would  he  luonde  into  a  hackney  Laureate— 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn'd  lacariot?  " 

.  doubt  If  "  Laureate  "  and  "  Ireariot  "  be  good  rhymes,  but  must  say,  as 
Ben  J  onion  CM  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged  him  to  rhyme  with— 

"  1,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister." 

Jorxon  «unrftr»d— "  I,  Ben  Jousoti,  lay  w!.h  your  wife."    Sylvester  an- 
,—  '  That  »  not  Ftr/ms."— "  No,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  "  but  it  is  tnu." 


XIII. 


An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile, 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile,— « 
Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaze 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil, 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion          ' 

XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 
States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confine^ 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chunt, 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  eve'n  men  may  fli, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,* — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 
Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

,  XVI. 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  never  feel  them ; — Italy  ! 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds         [thee— 

Beneath    the   lie   this   State-thing   breath'd  o'ei 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds 

Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 

Meantime — S>  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate 
In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 

And,  if  in  nattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 
'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue  ;  " 

My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 
Apostasy's  so  fashionable,  too, 

To  keep  one  creed's  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean 

Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  ?f 

Venice,  September  IS,  1818. 


For  Ue  character  of  Eutropim,  the  eunuch  and  manner  at  U*  court  ut 
Arcadius,  see  Gibbon. 

I  allude  not  to  our  friend  Lander's  hero,  the  trailer  Ccunt  Julian,  bs*  M 
Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  "  The  Apoauie." 


DON   JUAN. 
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CANTO   I. 
I. 

1  WANT  a  hero  : — an  uncommon  want. 

When  ereiy  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  on^ 
1  ill,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one  ; 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

I'll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan : 
We  all  have  seen  him  in  the  pantomine 
Bent  to  tte  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

II. 
Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 

Prince   Ferdinand,'  Granby,    Burgoyne,    Keppel, 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk,  [Howe, 
Andfill'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs  stalk, 
"     Followers  of  fame,  "  nine  farrow  '*  of  that  sow: 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparti-  and  Dumourier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

III. 
Barnave,  BYissot,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau, 

Petion,  Clootz,  Dauton,  Marat,  La  Fayette, 
Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know , 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Dessaix,  Moreau, 

With  many  of  the  military  set, 
Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times, 
But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn'd ; 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

"Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd  ; 
Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern'd : 
Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan;  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 
Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,1 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none, 

But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
And  so  have  been  forgotten  ; — I  condemn  none, 

But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem,  (that  is,  for  my  new  one  ;) 
Bo,  as  I  have  said,  I'll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 

VI. 
Most  epic  poets  plunge  in  "  medias  res," 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road,) 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before1— by  way  of  episode, 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
Palace  or  garden,  paradise  or  cavern, 
Which  sciTes  the  haj  py  couple  for  a  tavern. 


VII 


That  is  tke  usual  method,  but  net  mine—- 
My way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning  : 

The  regularity  of  my  design 
Forbids  all  wanderings  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line, 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning  1 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  aloo  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

VIII. 

Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city, 
Famous  for  oranges  and  women  —  he 

Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 
So  says  the  proverb  —  and  I  quite  agree  ; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 
Cadiz  perhaps,  but.  that  you  soon  may  see:  — 

Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father's  name  was  Jose  —  Don,  of  course 
A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain, 

A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 
'Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 

Than  Jose  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot  —  but  that's  to  come  —  Well,  to  renew  • 

X. 

His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known— 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone,  . 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 

Her  memory  wa£  a  mine  :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part, 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy 

For  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art, 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop  —  he 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adorned  the  brain  of  Donna  Inea. 

XII. 
Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematical, 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 

Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity  ; 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 

A  prodigy  —  her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 
Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 
And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay 


• 


XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin  —  that  is,  "  th.e  Lords  prayer,"* 
And  Greek,  the  alphabet,  I'm  nearly  sure  ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  . 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem, 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 
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XIV. 


She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew*  tongue, 
And  said  there  was  analogy  between  "em  ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,       ['em  ; 
But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen 

But  this  I've  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong,  ['em, 
And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  leaL. 

"  'Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  'I  am,' 

The  English  always  use  to  govern  d n." 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  look'd  a  lecture| 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily, 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

jike  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romily, 
lie  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector, 
^  Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 
/One sad  example  more,  that  "All  is  vanity," —      • 
((The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  "  Insanity.") 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation,        [covers, 
Miss    Edgeworth's  novels   stepping    from    their 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education, 

"  Or  Coeleb's  Wife  "  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 

Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers ; 

To  others'  share  let  "  let  female  errors  fall," 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

XVII. 

Oh  :  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 
Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison  ; 

Bo  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 
.Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 

Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 
As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Bave  thine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar  1s 

XVIII. 
Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss, 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours,) 
Don  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 
With  no  great  love  for  learning  or  the  learn'd, 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concern'd ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturn'd, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two; 
•     But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  d?. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  squires  a  saint  to  bear  it, 
And  such  indeed  she  was  in  her  moralities  ; 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 
And  sometimes  tnix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 


XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guatd, 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 

That  you  might  "  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan/ 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXII. 

Iffis  a  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

^With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

Or  gentlemen  who,  though  well-born  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 
But — oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  heupeck'dyonaJ  1 

XXIII. 
Don  Jose  and  his  lady  quarrell'd — why 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice,  curiosity ; 

But  if  there's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends'  affairs, 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 
And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind ; 
I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd, 

For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find, 
Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 

But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind. 
For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs. 
A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling  had  they  been  but  ^>oth  in 
n  neir  senses',  they'd  have  sent  young  mast«»fortl 

7  j  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  homo 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVI. 

Don  Jose  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 
For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each- other,  not  divorced,  but  dead  ; 
They  lived  respectably  as  man  .and  wife, 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 
And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out, 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt. 

XXVII. 

For  Inez  call'd  some  druggists  and  physicians, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad, 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad  ; 

Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  depositions, 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

Save  that  their  duty  both  to  man  and  God 

Required  this  conduct— which  seem'd  very  odd, 
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XXVIII. 
Khe  kept  a  journal,  jchtre  his  faults  were  noted, 

And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 
All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 
Besides  her  good  old  grandmother,  (who  doted;) 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 
Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges, 
Borne  for  amusement,  others  for  old*  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 
Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  andpobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

A.nd  savi  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all   the   world    exclaim'd,    V  What    magna- 
nimity! " 

XXX. 

No  doubt,  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning 
Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ;  [us, 

'Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 
The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends  ; 

And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  malus  ammut," 
Conduct  like  this  by 'by  no  means  comprehends; 

Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue, 

But  then  'tis  not  my  fault  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

I'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know',  no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories         [all ; 
By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing 

And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

XXXII. 
Their  friends  had  tried  a  reconciliation, 

Then  their  relations,  who  made  matters  worse ; 
('Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 

To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse— 
I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation :) 

f  he  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce, 
But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died:  and  most  unluckily,  because, 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kind  of  laws, 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circumspect,) 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause  ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 
But  ah .  he  died ;  and  buried  with  him  lay 

The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 
His  h*wse  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 
A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 

I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease — 
He  died  of  the  slow  fever  called  the  tertian, 
A.S  i  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 


XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honorable  man, 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well  ; 
Therefore  his  frailties  I'll  no  further  scan, 

Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell  ; 
And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 

Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  Numas's,  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius,) 
He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bilious. 

XXXVI. 
Whate'er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth, 

Poor  fellow  !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him, 
Let's  own,  since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  ; 

It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him, 
Standing  aione  beside  his  desolate  hearth,        [him  , 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons  —  so  he  died. 


XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 
To  a  chancery-suit,  and  messages,  and  lands, 

Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 
Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands  ; 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 
And  answer'd  but  to  nature's  just  demands  ; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sages  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree, 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Arragon  :) 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again* 

He  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress  —  or  a  nunnery 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 

And  saw  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 

Was  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral  i 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 
Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead, 
The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use 

In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read  ; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that's  loose, 

Or  hints  continuaticu  of  the  species, 

Was  ever  suffered,  lest  he  should  groir  vicious. 

XLI. 
His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddess**, 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices  ; 
His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 

And  for  their  ./Eneids,  Iliads,  and  Odyssey* 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 
For  Dona  Inez  dreaded  the  mythology. 
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.  XLII. 

Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him  ; 

Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample  ; 
Catullus  scarcely  had  a  decent  poem ; 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example, 
Although3  Longinus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn  [pie; 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  am- 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  "  Formosum  pastor  Cory  don." 

XLIII. 

Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food, 
„  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
Foi  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude : 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

The  grosser  parts  ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission, 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,4 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index  ; 

XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatfer'd  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  handsome'troop, 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

fill  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent,  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined  ;  and  how  they 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 
Is  more  than  I  know — but  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine,  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which,  made  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions 

XLVIII. 

This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Juan — 
I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 

If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 
She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 

Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 
You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright ; 

She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life — 

I  rrcommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 


XLIX. 

Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  jraoe 
At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 

With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 
As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  givpn : 

He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 
And  seem'd,  at  '.east,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven 

For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  othw 

Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother, 

L. 

At  six,  I  said  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve,  he  was -a  fine,  but  quiet  boy 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild, 
They  tamed  him  down  among  them  :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd, 
At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  jov 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

LI. 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  still. 

But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there ; 
I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 

In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill ; 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair- 
But  scandal's  my  aversion — I  protest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest. 

LII. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing — but 

This  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own- 
That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  nine 
'Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone  ; 
No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college, 
For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge 

LIII. 

For  there  one  learns — 'tis  not  for  me  to  boast. 

Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  that, 
As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there's  the  place — but  "  Verbum  iat. 
I  think  I  pick'd  up,  too,  as  well  as  most, 

Knowledge  of  matters — but,  no  matter  what— 
I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 
That  sons  should  no.t  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit ;  he  seem  J 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page  ; 
And  every  body  but  his  mother  deem'd 

Hinl  almost  man  ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage, 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  screaro'd 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 
Among  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 
There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms,  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 
Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid.) 
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LVI. 
rhe  darkness  of  her  oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin  : 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
When  proud  Grenada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Bnabdil  wept,  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Bome  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great-great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 


LX11I. 
'Tis  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  .but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  en, 
That,  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 
|t>Thfi  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climates  s  sultry 


LYII. 
She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be: 

At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 
In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 
Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVIII. 
This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 

Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh  ; 
For,  from  a  rootj  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain, 

Spn;ng  up  a  'r  anch  as  beautiful  as  fresh  ; 
The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain ; 

But  there's  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush— 
'Tis  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation 
Until  it  center'd  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia,  (who  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about,)  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 
Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then,  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
And  love  than  either  ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  th«m  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the 
whole. 

LXI. 
Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth  ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 
Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXII. 
Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 

Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty  ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  ONE, 

'Twere  better  ta  have  two  of  flve-and-twenty, 
Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun  : 

And  ao^  I  think  on't,  "  mi  vien  in  mente," 
Ladies  crei  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue, 
Prefer  a  spruse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty 


LXIV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  north ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth, 

('Twas  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony  to  reason  ; 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price, 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 
Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  foi  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 
Suffering  each  Others'  foibles  by  accord, 

And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 
Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it.  - 

LXVI. 
Julia  was — yet  I  never  could  see  why — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympatny, 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  «-ver  penn'd : 
Some  people  whisper  (but  no  doubt  they  lie, 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVII. 

And  that,  still  keeping  up  the  old  connexion, 
Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chute 
he  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 
And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best . 
he  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste  • 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 

LXVIII. 

can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
)iscoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 

Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 
'erhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 

Indifferent  from  the  first  or  callous  grown  : 
I'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 
She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXIX. 
Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often,  such  a  thing  might  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he , 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three ; 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations 
Particularly  among  sun-burnt  nations 
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LXX. 

Whate'  er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy; 

Their  looks  cast  down  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why,  M 

^>ut  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdraw  itself  from  hie,,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fiery  art 

Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 
She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while, 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  ^;ore  : 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  working  through  the  vainly-guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

\nd  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 

Foor  Julia's  heart  was  in  en  awkward  state 
She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 

The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 
For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake: 

Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 
And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake — 

She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 

As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

LXX  VI. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother, 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another ; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

'Tis  surely  Juan  now — No !  I'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd. 


LXXVII. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 

Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptatioa  , 
That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation. 
That  is  to  say  a  thought,  beyond  the  common 
-,  Preference  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion 
*•  or  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 
But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil's  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And  if,  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they're  ovei 
And,  if  the  man  should  ask,  'tis  but  denial  • 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial, 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmixed  and  pure 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 
And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  Ife  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine;" 
Thus  Julia  said — and  thought  so,  to  be  suie, 

And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger; 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kissed ; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger, 

But  hear  these  freedoms  for  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  rnnger : 

If  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime 

But  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  in  tiuw 

LXXXI. 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  it?  proper  limits, 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
[n  young  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 

Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion  ; 
And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 

Etherial  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 
[  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXX 'I. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  so-il, 

She,  for  the  future,  of  her  strength  convinced, 
And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 

Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control. 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

LXXXIII. 
Her  plan  she  deemed  both  innocent  and  feasible, 

And,  surely,  with  a  strippling  of  sixteen        [ble 
Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that's  seiza 

Or,  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean 
Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peacable 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
Christiana  have  burned  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did 
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LXXXIV. 

And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  her  husband  died, 
But  heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 

Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream,  (and  then  she  sigh'd  I] 
Nerer  could  she  survive  that  common  loss  ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 
I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  noa. 

'This  should  be  entre  no-us,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought.] 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say  suppose  this  supposition : 
Juan,  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition ; 
Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late  ; 

And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan, 

Poor  little  fellow  !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea, 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVII. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 

I'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 
But  then  I  beg  it  may  be  understood 

By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot. 

LXXXVIII. 

••  Oh  love  !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Hore  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,5 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

For  that  same  twining  "  transport  and  security" 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

Fhe  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

The  very  thing  which  every  body  feels, 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturbed  at  meals 
Or  love  : — I  won't  say  more  about,  "  entwined" 

Or  «'  transport,"  as  we  know  all  that  before, 

But  beg  "  security"  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks, 
Thinking  unutterable  things :  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  nnd  materials  for  their  books, 
And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 

SD  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 

Unless,  like  Wo-isworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 
75 
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He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth,)  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood, 
Had  mitigated  part,  thought  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease  ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  turn'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition, 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCI1. 
He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  ear'h 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars, 
And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of  ward 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air  balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCIII. 
Ini  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 
Which  some  are  born  with,  biit  the  most  part  leai  a 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why 
'Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 

His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; 
If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 
I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  -upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds';  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 

And  how  the  goddesses  come  down  to  men : 
He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours, 

And,  when  he  looked  upon  his  watch  again, 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner- 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV.    . 

Sometimes  he  turn'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book 
Boscan,  or  Garcilasso  ; — by  the  wind 

Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 
So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

Dver  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 
As  if  'twere  one  wherein  magicians  bind 

Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gal*. 

According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 
Thun  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away, 

Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lav, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 
A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted 
With — several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 
Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet 

XCVII.  4 

These  lonely  walks  and  lengthening  reveries 
Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 

5he  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 
But  that  which  chiefly  may  and  must  surprise 

's,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not. 

Or.  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not 
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XCVIII. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  'tis  very  common ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman, 

And  break  the — which   commandment  is't  they 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCIX. 
&  real  husband  always  is  suspicious, 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place, 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 
By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed's  infallibly  the  case  : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  shortsighted ; 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds,  delighted, 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 
Till  some  ccnfounded  escapade  has  blighted 

The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 
And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI. 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think  on  this  occasion, 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation ; 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say  here  ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education, 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

OIL 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day ; 

Summer's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 

The  sun  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason, 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 

merry  in ; 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

cm. 

Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  ths  age,  and  year,  but  moon  ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  posthouse,  where  the  Fates 
Change  norses,  making  history  change  its  tune, 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states, 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology. 

CIV. 

Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seven, 

When  j  ulia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 
As  ere  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 

Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore, 
To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given, 

With  all  tne  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 

He  won  them  well  and  may  he  wear  them  long 
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She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place, 

And  even  if  I  knew,"  I  should  not  tell — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case — 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan  face  to  face — 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  'twould  be  wise, 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 
How  beautiful  she  looked !  her  conscious  heart 

Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  HO  wrong ; 
Oh  love  '.  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art,         [sticag 

Strengthening  the  weak   and  trampling  on   Uu 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along ; 
The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense — 
So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

CVII. 
She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  youth 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years  : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth, 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears, 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIIL 
When  people  say,  "I've  told  you  fifty  times," 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do  ; 
When  poets  say,  "  I've  written  fifty  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite  them  too , 
In  gangs  of  fifty,  thieves  commit  their  crimes; 

At  fifty,  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true  ; 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  £fty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth  and  love, 
For  Don  Alfonso  ;  and  she  inly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 
She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove : 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  more, 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

CX. 

Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air 

'Twas  su'ely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  lea\f  together  this  imprudent  pair, 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch 'i  her  son  so — 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably,  confirm'd  its  grasp, 

As  if  it  said  "  detain  me,  if  you  please ;" 
Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze : 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad  ^r  asp 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  roua« 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spousa. 
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CXII. 
I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 

But  what  he  did  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 
His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 

And  then,  abash'd  at  his  own  joy,  withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, 

Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 
Bh?  blush'd  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
A.nd  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak, 

CXIII. 
The  sun  set,  an.^  up  rose  the  yellow  moon. 

The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 
Who  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomenclature :  there  is  not  a  day, 
The  longest,- not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  ho^irs  of  moonshine  smile — 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 

CXIV. 
ThTe  is  a  dangerous  stillness  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose. 

CKV. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced, 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed : 
Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 

Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 
But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I  can't  go  on  ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVI. 

Oh,  Plato  !  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way, 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers : — You're  a  bore, 

A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb — and  have  been, 

At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXVII. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 
Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation : 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 
I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 

Bat  who,  alas  !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 
Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation, 

A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 

And  whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consent," — consented 

CXVIII. 
Tis  said  that  Xerxes  offer'd  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure ; 
Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure; 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a  little  love,  (which  I  call  leisure;) 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  auite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 


CXIX. 

3h  Pleasure !  you're  indeed  a  pleasar,  t  thing, 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt 

[  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But,  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

['m  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

cxx 

Here  my  chaste  muse  a  liberty  must  take — 

Start  not !  still  chaster  reader, — she'll  be  nice  heat  < 

Forward,  and  there  is  no  grent  cause  to  quake* 
This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  1  have  a  high  sens* 

Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 

To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth,  (the  fatal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill, 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away,) 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we'll  S8| 

'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

CXXII. 
We'll  talk  of  that  anon — 'Tis  sweet  to  hear, 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep, 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf ;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky ; 

CXXIII. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honesv  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  eartL 
Purple  and  gushing  :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps , 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's  birth. 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen 

CXX.V. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy  ;  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who've  made  "us   youth"  wait   too — too  long 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat,        [alreadj 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  douole-damn'd  post-obits 
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CXXVI. 

Tie  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels 
By  blood  or  ink;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend ; 

Fweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
.     Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ;          [known — 
The   tree  01  knowledge  has   been  pluck'd — all's 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

CXXVIII. 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 
Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts  : 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 
Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts  ; 

You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you've  lost 

Labor,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture.      [your 

CXXIX 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 
"     (Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets:) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine,      [sockets ; 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rock3ts, 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox, 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

cxxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes, 
And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 

But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  humane  Society's  beginning, 
•  By  which  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis ; —  [spinning. 
What  wondrous  new  machines    have  late  been 

I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  follow'd  by  the  great. 

CXXXI. 

'Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return,— 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say, 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn, 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is— 
1'heir  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  ? 

CXXXII. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies  and  for  saving  souls, 

(L\\  propagated  with  the  best  intentions : 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions  ; 
Timbuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles, 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 


CXXXIII. 

Man's  a  phemenon,  one  knows  not  what, 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measu/e  ; 

'Tis  pity,  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pleasure 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at, 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 

The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then— 

CXXXIV. 

What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  you— 
And  so  good  night. — Return  we  to  our  story : 

'Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 

And  clap  a  white  cap  on  their  mantles  blue ; 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

•  cxxxv. 

'Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ; 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  brigh  t 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crov  d 
There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud ; 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat. 

CXXXVI. 

'Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed, 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before — 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more — 
The  door  was  fasten'd,  but,  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  "Madam — Ma.  fern-- 
hist: 

CXXXVII. 
"  For  God's    sake,    Madam, — Madam — here's  mj 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back —  [mastei 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster  ? 

'Tis  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack  ! 
Do,  pray,  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window's  not  so  very  high  !  " 

CXXXVIII. 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived,  [bet 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  CUM 

The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 
And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumbei 

Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 
By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 

Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 
To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  b«»d. 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  tire  and  sword, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd 
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CXL. 
Poor  Donna  Julia !  starting  as  from  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  Fay — slit  had  not  slept,) 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  ar'A  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bedclothes  in  a  heap, 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept: 
I  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLI. 

But  J  ulia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 
Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid, 
Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 
Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 

\nd  truant  husband  should  return  and  say, 

'My  dev,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLII. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried,  [mean  ? 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  Don   Alfonso,    what   d'ye 
Has  madness  seized  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  moiister's  victim  I  had  been  ! 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
l)are  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  ? 
Search,  then,  theioom  !  " — Alfonso  said,  "  I  will." 

CXLIII. 

He  search'd,  they  search' J,  and  rumaged  everywhere, 
Closet  and  ciithes'-press,  chest  and  window-seat, 

And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 

With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 
To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick' J  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 

And  wounded  several  snutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found — 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  oren'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 
Had  signs  or  foot-marka,  but  the  earth  said  nought: 

And  then  they  stared  each  other's  faces  round : 
'Tib  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder, 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep — "  Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 
"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  ! 

It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 
For  this  in  silence  I  have  sutfer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 
If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

CXLVI. 
"Yes,  Don  Alfonso,  husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
Is't  worthy  for  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore, 

Fifty,  or  sixty — it  is  all  the  same — 
[«'t  wise  or  fitting  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame  ? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso  ! 
H  ow  dare  you  th/nk  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 


CXLVII. 
"  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  *o  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscwrieui 

CXLVIII. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  e'er 
I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  cf 

Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where, 
Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  tnd  revt'l 

Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 
I  favor'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 

Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Cotfehouse,  the  Irish  peer, 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
"  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet, 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fernan  Nunez  r 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  mron  is  : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  b«.  vt 

Me  also  since  the  time  so  opportune  .« —  [pei 
Oh,  valiant  man  !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  tri«" 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  f 

CLI. 

Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable, 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensib.d 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  h« 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee 
And  not  for  any  love  to  you  or  me. 

CLII. 
"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed; 
You've  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition. 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  mmft  • 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd— 
But,  as  my  maid's  undress'd,  pray  turn  your  spies  <  -o <. 
"  Oh  !  "  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eye« 
out." 

CLIII. 

There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 

The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over  • 
There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair, 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  lover 
I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 

And  make  no  further  noise  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 
And,  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure 
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CLIV. 

»  And  now,  Hidalgo  !  now  that  you  have  thrown 

Di'iibt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all, 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  ?  how  d'ye  call 
Him  ?  what's  his  lineage  ?  let  him  but  be  shown  — 

I  hope  he's  young  and  handsome  —  is  he  tall  ? 
Toll  me  —  and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain, 

CLA 

At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years  — 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter, 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears,  — 

t'  Antonia  !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 
[  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears, 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter; 
My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour 
'I  hat  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 

"  Perhaps  'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous, 
You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side 

When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows  : 
Look  where  you  please  —  we've  nothing,  sir,  to  hide; 

Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you'll  tell  us, 
Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 

A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 

Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVII. 
"  \nd  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more; 

Tile  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 
The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :— 
I  l^ave  you  u>  your  conscience  as  before, 

'Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so  ? 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief  !  — 
ia  !  where's  my  pocket-handkerchief  ?  " 


CLVIII. 

She  ceased,  and  turn'd  upon  her  pillow  ;  pale 
She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears 

Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten  ;  as  a  veil 
Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 

Her  streaming  hair  ;  the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail, 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder  which  uprears 

Its  snow  through  all  ;  —  her  soft  lips  lie  apart, 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused  ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room, 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  .the  attorney,  was  amused; 

H'3,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb, 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause, 
Ki:  awing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude  ; 
For  reputation,  he  had  little  care  ; 

Bo  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good, 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

A.nd  ne'er  believ'd  in  negatives,  till  these' 

W  tre  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 


CLXI. 

But  Don  Alf  nso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks, 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigoi. 

He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self  rebukes, 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half  hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-showei 

CLXII 
At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears  and  sobs, 
And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes  and  Ihrobs, 
Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose:— 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 
He  saw,  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 
And  tl  en  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXIII. 
He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 

But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

With  "  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more 
Or  madam  dies." — Alfonso  mutter'd  "D — n  her," 

But  nothing  eise,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 
He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did, 
He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retir'd  his  "posse  comitatus," 
The  attorney  last,  who  linger'd  near  the  door, 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  "  hiatut  " 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look ;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fasten'd  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  shame  ! 

Oh  sin  !  oh  sorrow !  and  oh  womankind ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame, 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'  other  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch'd  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind: 
With  much  heart-felt  reluctance  be  it  said, 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half  smother' d,  from  the  bed 

CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where— 

Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay, 
No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square , 

But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair  ; 

'Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut, 

With  maudlin  Clarence,  in  his  Malmsey  butt. 

CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin, 

Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human,  laws, — 
At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  begin  ; 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnawa 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 

At  sixt& years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil. 

And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil- 
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CLXVIII. 

Of  hia  position  I  can  give  no  notion  : 
'Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

Eow  tho  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 
Prescribed,  b}  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle, 

When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 
And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 

Perhaps  'twas  in  a  different  way  applied, 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

Wkat's  to  be  done  ?    Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Anton ia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play—- 
And how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 
Antonia  puzzled  :  Julia  did  not  speaK, 
But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair  ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

"  Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there, 

She  whisper'd  in  great  wrath — "  I  must  deposit 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 

"  Pray  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night — 
Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 

What  will  become  on't  ? — I'm  in  such  a  fright ! 
The  devil's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 

Is  this  a  time  for  giggling  ?  this  a  plight  ? 
Why  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 

You'll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place, 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXII. 

llad  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come  make  haste) — 
But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 

I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 
(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near. 

There,  for  the  pr.esent  at  the  least  he's  fast, 
And,  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind  you  must  not  sleep.") 

CLXXIII. 

How,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone, 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid: 

See  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 
An.  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 

Flowever,  present  remedy  was  none, 
And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  stay'd 

Reg  irding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 

She  snuff'd  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

CLXXFV. 

Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  begun 
Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

flo  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 
To  iay  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding : 

Bill  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  nis  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn'd  call  "rigmarole." 


CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables ; 

'Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 
'Uspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  thref 

CLXXVI. 
Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known  , 
But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  confounda 

But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown  • 
A  lady  with  apologies  abounds  : 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 
From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear, 
To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 
There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  tw 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded 
Conceal'd  among  his  premises  ;  'tis  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way 

CLXXVIII. 

A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tact 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) 
Which    keeps,  when    push'd   by  questions   rathel 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact —        [rough 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face 

CLXXIX. 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them  ;  at  least  1 

Have  always  done  so  ;  'tis  of  no  great  use, 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse ; 
And  when  at  length  they're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up 
And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  »up 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begged  her  pard<  »n 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on, 
Denying  several  little  thing*  he  wanted : 

He  stood,  like  Adam,  lingering  near  his  garden, 
With  useless  penitence  perplex'd  and  haunted, 

Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 

When  lo !  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 

A  pair  of  shoes ! — what  then  ?  not  much,  if  tne> 
Are  such  as  fit  with  lady's  feet,  but  these 

(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say) 
Were  masculine  :  to  see  them  and  to  seize 

Was  but  a  moment's  act  —Ah !  well-a-day 
My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze- 

Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion 
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CLXXX11. 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 
And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew ; 

4  Fly,  Juan,  fly !  for  Heaven's  sake — not  a  word ; 
The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 

The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 
Here  is  the  garden-key — fly — fly — adieu  ! 

Haste — haste  ! — I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 

Day  has  not  broke — there's  no  one  in  the  street." 

CLXXXIII. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 
The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 

Of  all  experience  'tis  the  usual  price, 
A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 
And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate, 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown, 

Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXIV, 
Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light, 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Rape  !  "  and  Julia  "  Fire !  " 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  tc  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher; 
His  blood  was  up ;  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it, 
A.nd  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 

Much  longer. — Think  of  huybands',  lovers'  lives, 

And  how  you  may  be  dtfubly  widows — wives ! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 

And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 
At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way ; 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it — but  there, 

I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

CLXXXVII. 
Lights  came  at  length,  and  men  and  maids,  who  found 

An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door  ; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground, 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more  ; 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn'd  the  key  about, 
And,  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  cut. 

CLXXXVIII. 

Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I  sing  or  say, 
How  Juan,  naked,  favor'd  by  the  night, 

(Who  favors  what  she  should  not,)  found  his  way, 
And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  T 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 
The  nine  dj.ys'  wonder  which  was  brourht  to  light, 

And  how  Alfonso  sued  tor  a  divorce, 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 


CLXXXIX. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings 
The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit  or  to  annul, 

There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull, 

The  best  is  that  in  short  hand,  ta'en  by  Guraey, 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 

That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, 

First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 
To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles ; 

And- then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXC1. 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes  by  land  or  sea, 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent ;  she 
Grieved,  but  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  letter : 

CXCII. 
"  They  tell  me  'tis  decided,  you  depart : 

'Tis  wise — 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain : 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  yorr-  7^<ing  heart, 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again : 
To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  s~heet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears — 
My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears 

CXCIII. 
"  I  loved,  I  love  you  ;  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 
Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast, — 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 
I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 
I've  nothing  to  reproach  or  to  request. 

CXCIV. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one — 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

cxcv. 

You  will  proceed  in  pleasure  and  in  pride, 
Beloved  and  loving  many  ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  yean  to  hide 
|     My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  mj  heart's  core 
I  These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 
The  passion,  which  still  "ages  as  lteio:e, 
I  And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  IOVP  me — No, 
1  That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go- 
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CXCVI. 

My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still,  I  think,  I  can  collect  my  mind; 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit's  set,  , 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind  ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind : 
So  shakes  the  nredle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul. 

CXCVII. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 
And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet, 

And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 
My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete : 

I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 

And  1  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu,         [meet, 

And  l»ear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you !  " 

CXCVIII. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper, . 

"With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new : 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 
And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sunflower  ;  "  Elle  vous  suit  partout," 
The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian, 
The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 

This  was  Pon  Juan  s  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventure  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether : 

"We'll  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this, 
(Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice;) 
And,  if  their  .approbation  we  experience,    • 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CO. 

My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters  ;  the  episodes  are  three : 

A  panorama  view  of  hell's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
Bo  that  my  name  of  epic's  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 
"With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  Rules, 

The  vade  mecum  of  the  true  sublime, 
"Which  makes  so  many  poets  and  some  fools ; 

Prose  poets  like  blank-verse — I'm  fond  of  rhyme — 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 

I've  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 

ecu.  * 

There's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween, 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more ;) 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen ; 
They  so  embellish,  that  'tie  quite  a  bore 

i'heir  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thiead  through, 

Whereas  this  story's  actually  true. 


CCIII. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts, 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three,  acts ; 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  which. 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch  : 
I'll  call  the  work,  "  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle." 

CCV. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope : 
Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge 
Southey ; 

Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 
The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy 

With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope, 
And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy 

Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 

Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moor« 

CCVI. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 
His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his : 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  like  "  the  Blues/ 
(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this  :) 

Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  chooM 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not — the  rod, 

But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G— d 

CCVII. 

[f  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

The  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt , 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
'But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay, 
Besides,  in  canto  twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVIII. 

[f,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  tc  dtspise 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 
Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  "  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergymen,  he  lies — 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make 

They  also  lie  too— under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public-  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect, 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral ;) 
Meantime,  they  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epicaJ  pretensions  to  the  laurel, 
For  fear  some  prudish  reauer  snouia  grow  skittish 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  Britiah 
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CCX 

I  sen*  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
Who  thank 'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  insure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-monthly ;  1 
H<»ve  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 

"  Non  ego  hoc  f err  em  calida  juventa 
Consule  Planco"  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I,  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago, 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta,) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King 

CCXIII. 

But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  gray, — 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day,) 
My  heart  is  not  much  greener  ;  and,  in  short,  I 

Have  squander' d  my  whole  summer  while  'twas  May 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee : 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas  !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power, 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

ccxv. 

No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

ihe  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse ; 

And  in  thy  stead  I've  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 

Though  lie  iven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment. 

CCX  VI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over — me  no  more7 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do : 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er ; 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid,  too ; 

Bo,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avar'ce. 


CCXVII. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  bioken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure ; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure: 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I've  spoken, 
"Time  is,  time  was,  time's  past,"  a  chymic  trea 
sure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes— 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

ccxvni. 

What  is  the  end  of  fame  ?  'tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper; 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor ; 

For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 
And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "midnight 

To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper ; " 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worst  bust. 

CCXIX. 
What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  old  Egypt's  king, 

Cheops,  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid: 
But  somebody  or  other,  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid  ; 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

ccxx. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  "  Alas ! 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  born  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  death  mows  down  to  hay)  is  grass 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass- 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse, 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 
3ut  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentle  purchaser  !  the  bard — that's  I — 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand, 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good  bye  f 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 

Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample — 
Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example 

CCXXII. 

'  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  ! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters,  go  thy  ways ! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  day*.' 
When  Southey's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise — 
?he  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  line: 
or  God's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for  mine. 
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CANTO  II. 


I. 

DH  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenuous  y  )uth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 
It  mends  their  morals :  never  mind  the  pain : 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations, 
In  Juan's  cause,  were  but  employ'd  in  vain, 

Since  in  a  way,  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 

II. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 
At  least  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north ; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much  of  course. 

III. 
1  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  consider'd :  first,  there  was 
His  lady  mother,  mathematical, 

A ,  never  mind  ;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A  pretty  woman, — (that's  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass ;) 
A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 

IV. 
Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  out  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails  ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales. 
A.  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 

t  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 
Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,   before  Peru  learn'd  to  rebel;) 
And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean  such  graceful  ladies, 

Their  very  walK  would  mate  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like : 

VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 

No— none  of  these  will  do ; — and  then  their  garb ! 
Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas  !  to  dwell 

Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ancles  ! — well, 

Thank  H  eaven  I've  got  no  metaphor,  quite  ready, 

And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come  let's  be  steady— 


VII. 

Chaste  Muse! — well,  if  you  must,  ycu  m  ist,v--the 
veil 

Thrown  back  a  moment,  with  the  glancing  hand; 
While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 

Flashes  into  the  heart : — all  sunny  land 
Of  love  !  when  I  forgot  you,  may  I  fail        [plann'a 

To  say  my   prayers — but   never  was   there 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.          . 

VIII. 
But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark  ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  ? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark— 
Twas  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 
According  to  direction,  then  received 

A  lecture  and  some  money  :  for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel ;  and,  though  Inez  grieved, 

(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings,) 
She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  believed  • 

A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 

Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X.. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday-school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day 
Dunces  were  whipp'd  or  set  upon  a  stool  -. 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XI. 

Juan  embark'd — the  ship  got  under  weign, 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough; 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 
As  I,  who've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough' 

And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  rn  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weathm-touglx 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first — perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  thimgh 

The  growing  waters — it  unmans  one  quite : 
Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 

I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 
But  almost  every  other  country's  blue, 

When,  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 
So  Juan  stood  bewilder'd  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain  d,  and  sailors  swoi 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck 

From  which  away  so  far  and  fast  they  bore. 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness ;  try  it,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 
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XIV. 

Don  J  uan  stood,  ar  i,  gazing  from  the  stern, 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  wai ; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexpress'd  concern, 
A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave — 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 

Bo  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And.  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

XVI. 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion: 

I'd  weep,  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  muse, 
And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on  ; 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 
Themselves  ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd,  and  thought, 

While  his  salt  tears  dropt  into  the  salt  sea, 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet ;"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote  ; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  'tis  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave,)  and  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 
"  Farewell,  my  Spain  !  a  long  farewell !"  he  cried, 

"  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  ! 

Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia!" — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

"  And  oh  !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear- 
But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Booner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Ihan  I  resign  thine  image,  oh !  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee  ; 

A.  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic" — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.) 

XX. 

•'  Sooner   shall  heaven    kiss   earth — (here  he   fell 
Oh,  Julia !  what  is  every  other  wo  ! —     [sicker) — 

(For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor — 
Pedro  T  Baptista     help  me  down  below.) 

Julia,  my  love  ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 
Oh,  Julia ! — (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so) — 

Beloved  Julia !  hear  me  still  beseeching" — 

(Hrre  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 


XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas  !  attends, 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 
The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 

Or  death  of  those  we  doat  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them,  as  each  fond  hope  ends 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic^ 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

XXII, 
Love's  a  capricious  power ;  I've  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a  quincy  very  hard  to  treat : 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh ;     . 
Nor  inflamations  redden  his  blind  eye 

XXIII. 
But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 

About  the  lower  regions  of  the  bowels  ; 
Lovet  who  heroically  breaths  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 
And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign, 

Sea-sickness  death  :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  e\M 

ould  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 
Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  called  the  most  holy  "  Trinidada," 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  born : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

Bis  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand, 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land, 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
Sis  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  ; 

And  though  'twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind, 
Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale, 

?or  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind: 
At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 

<'or  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 

And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

XXVII. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 

Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 
iVTiole  of  her  stern  frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 

Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
The  rudder  tore  away  :  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  fomid. 
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XXVIII. 
i/ne  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
lo  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not, 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzlf  g, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin, 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients    [down, 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 

Dsspite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 
But  for  the  pumps :  I'm  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother-tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  been  all  undone 

But  for  the  maker  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. 

XXX. 

.  As  day  advanced,  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hard  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late     [loose, 
A  squall  came  on,  and,  while  some  guns  broke 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 

.Laid  wilh  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay  motionless,  and  seem'd  up?et : 
The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks, 

And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 
For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks, 

Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers 

And  swimmers  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

XXXII. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cu   away, 
Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went, 

The  mainmast  follow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 

f  o  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted,) 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

XXXIII. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet; 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seamen,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion  ;  thus  it  was,     [psalms 

Borne   plunder'd,   some   drank   spirits,   some  sung 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass  , 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time,  fright  cured  the 

qualms 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  seasick  maws : 

Utrantre  SOUR  is  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 

Clamor'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 


XXXV. 

'erhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  bu;  for 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  yean, 
Jot  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 

It  with  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  and  their  fears, 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
.'nought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 

XXXVI. 
'  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "  for  it  wii   be 

All  one  an  hour  hence."     Juan  answer'd,  "  No  I 
Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
jike  brutes ;" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he^ 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow  ; 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor. 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast 
And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation  -, 

Elepented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation  ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past* 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation 

[n  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more , 
Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd  :   the  masts  wci 
gone, 

The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore 
The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 

They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 
Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 

A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 

The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  saiL 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast 
Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  exput  ? 

But  still  'tis.best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd : 

And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl'd  them,  and  froa 
thence 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense, 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  ccmmenc* 

A  jury-mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  lucfc 
Still  swam— though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps  was  rather  less, 

But  the  ship  labor'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hop« 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 
Was  scant  enough ;  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used— nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 
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XLII. 

A.giin  the  weather  threaten'd — again  blew 
A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 

Water  appear'd;  yet,- though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 

Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps : — a  wreck  complete  she  roll'd, 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 

Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLIII. 
Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 
Could  do  no  more ;  he  was  a  man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sep, 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, 
Two  things-  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 
The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 
Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints — but  there  were  none 
To  pay  them  with  ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  bow, 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boats :  and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  absolution, 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — in  his  confusion. 

XLV. 
Rome  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes  as  if  going  io  a  fair ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
And  others  went  on,  as  they  had  begun,  [hair ; 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

XLV1. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 
Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

'Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less : 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ; 
Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 

Two  casks  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  butter 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 
But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below, 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met, 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon  ; 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVIII. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  ir  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 

A.nd  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 

A.nd  two  ooats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 

To  save  one  half  tb.e  people  then  on  board. 


XLIX. 
'Twas  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  dowa 

Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil, 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frowt 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail ; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep — twelve  days  had  Feai 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 
Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh  d, 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff 'd, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle 

LI. 
At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spari 

And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars ; 

The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And,  going  down  head-foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

LII. 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave  ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  ware 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LIII. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

LIV. 
The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before, 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore, 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few— 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies  ;  and,  what's  worse,  alt£ 
When  ov«r  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 

They  must  wait  several  weeks,  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass, 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead- 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 
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LVI. 

nan  got  iiitc  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place ; 

ft  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 
For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 

Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case ; 

Battista  (though  a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita) 

WTas  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 

1'edro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save  ; 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave : 

They  could  not  rescue  him,  although  so'  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 
And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVIII. 

A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 
With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 

Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses  !) 
No  doubt  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ;          , 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 

Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd. 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff'd  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 
But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 

Thus  re<!mbark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 

IVas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 
That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 

Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze  ; 

Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 
And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease, 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd, 

And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 
Nine  souls  more  went  in  her ;  the  long-boat  still 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 
1  wo  blimkets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 
I  hougb  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  fill, 

Arid  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd, 
1  hey  griev'd  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  cutter, 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXII. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery   a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  lae  gale :  to  run 

Before  the  sea,  until  it  should  grow  fine, 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 

A  few  tcaspoonfnls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Was  serv'd  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 

And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 


LXin. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  »pacc 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion  : 

They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case,  [sion, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immer- 

While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  tluir  place, 
At  watch  and  watch  ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  ter- 

Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat,  [tiaB 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat. 

LXIV. 
'Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it ;  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friend  nor  wife 

Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions. 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

'Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  anmiities 
Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die  : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 
And  that's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 
'Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought,    [teat ; 
.  And  stand,  like  rocks,  the   tempest's  wear  and 
And  hardships  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo 

LXV11. 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey  • 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Your  laboring  people  think,  beyond  all  question, 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion . 

LXVIII. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  rensw 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wino 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 

T*  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual 
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LXZ. 

The  fourth  day  came,  bet  not  a  breath  of  air, 
And  ocean  slumber'd  like  an  onwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  bine,  and  clear,  and  mild — 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  ecild  they  do  ?  and  hanger's  rage  grew  wild, 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kilTd  and  portion'd  oat  far  present  eating. 

T.XXT. 

On  th*  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Joan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

Tb«  creature  was  bis  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws, 

With  some  remorse  received,  (though  first  denied,) 
As  a  great  faTor,  one  of  the  fore-paws, 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXIL 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blistered  and  seoreh'd ;  and  stagnant  on  the  sea, 

I  hey  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other— all  was  done, 
Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 

Die  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eye*. 

LXXTIL 
At  length  one  whisper"d  his  companion,  who 

Whisper *d  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 
And  when  his  comrade's  thoughts  each  sufferer  knew 

Twas  but  bis  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he  found: 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXXIV. 
Bat  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of  shoes  ; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair 'd, 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  and  prepared, 

But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  muse — 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 
They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  inix'd,  and 
In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution      [handed 

LnlTd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 
Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 

None  in  particular  naa  sought  or  plann'd  it, 
Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 

By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 

LXXVL 

He  but  requests  to  be  bled  to  death ; 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceiTe  when  he  was  dead. 
He  died,  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred, 
At  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 
lad  rb«a  hf  id  jut  his  jugular  and  wrist. 


LXXVII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 
Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  vein* 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 
And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow' d  o'er  the  billow— 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIII. 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  foci : 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 

Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster, 
Dine  with  taem  on  His  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 
Twas  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  fact, 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme ; 
For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 

Went  raging  mad — Lord !  how  they  did  blaspheme 
And  foam'  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd, 

Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain-stream, 
Tearing  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swear- 
And,  with  hyaena  laughter,  died  despairing.       [ingi 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction. 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  heaven  knows ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection, 
As  if  not  warn'd  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly, 

POT  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 
And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate, 

As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  because, 
Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 

There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  first  was, 
Se  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late, 

And  that  which  chiedy  proved  his  saving  clause, 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 
3y  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 

f  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain'd, 

But  it  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid, 
And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain 'd, 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd, 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead : 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIII. 
And  if  Pedrillo's  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale  ;  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 


LXXXIV. 
%nd  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 

For  which  their  mouth*  gaped,  like  the  cracks  cf 

earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dost ;  till  taught  by  pain, 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth ; 
If  y-ru  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  Trith  a  fatnish'd  boat's-crew  had  your  birth. 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is— in  a  welL 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer, 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 
And  when  they  deera'd  its  moisture  was  complete, 

They  wrung  it  out,  and,  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  hare  thought  the  scanty  draught  to 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking         [sweet 

rhey  ne'er,  till  now,  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Suck'd  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream'd; 

Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 

black 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 

To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not,  rain  back 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 

f  o  taste  of  heaven — if  this  be  true,  indeed, 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 
..'here  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
VTas  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "Heaven's  will  be 
1  can  do  nothing !  "  and  he  saw  him  thrown  [done ; 
Into  the  ieep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

LXXXVIII. 
The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate : 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

LXXX1X. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

Frcx  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ;    [come, 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  rcria 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

•Jito  his  dying  chiid  s  mouth — but  in  vain. 

XC. 
l"he  hoy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
'    Stiif  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twa.>  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
Phen  he  himself  sunk  down,  ai.  dumb  and  shivering, 
Ajid  gave  no  si?ns  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 
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-XCT. 
Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  throcgh       [sea, 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  cUrk 
Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue : 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 

Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 
Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  thez 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men, 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  color  into  on<^ 

Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

xcm. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen- 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 
Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hone- 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 

xcrv. 

About  this  time,  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 

And  plumage,  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 
Upon  its  course,)  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 

It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 

Night  fell : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still. 

xcv. 

But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

Twas  well  tbis-bird  of  promise  did  not  perch 

Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatterM  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church  ; 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  successful  search. 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  faj, 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  aU. 

XCTI. 
With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

But  not  with  violence ;  the  stars  shone  out, 
The  beat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low. 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about , 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "  No ! ' 

Tlie  free  vent  fog-hanks  gave  them  cause  to  doobt— 

*zc.  bwort  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns. 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVII. 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  ont,  and  swor» 
[f  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more. 
And  the  rest  nibb'd  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  fo 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [a' 

Distinct  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view 
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XCVI11. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 

While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 

Asleep ;  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

xl.e  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 
They  four.d  a  turtle  of  the  hawks-bill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her, 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind  : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

The  land  appear'd,  a  high  and  rocky  coast, 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  toss'd, 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  ^Etna,  some  the  high- 

Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands,    [lands 

CI. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale, 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four ; 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow'd  them,  and  dash'd 

The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd. 

CII. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 

Bwch  things,  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ; 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter, 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen, 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
1'hey  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

That  waved  in  forest  tops,  and  smooth'd  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  as  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare—- 
Lovely seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast;  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shoire  look'd  wild,  without  the  trace  of  man, 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves  ;  but  they 

Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 

A-  reef  between  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boilmg  surf  and  bounding  spray ; 

But,  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  bette' 

ffcey  ran  the  boat  for  shore,  and  overset  hei 
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But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquirir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont ; 

And,  having  learn'd  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river, 
Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account. 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever, 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont 

As  once,  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided,) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did. 

CVI. 
So,  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 

He  busy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  plj 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark 

The  btaeh  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry  • 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark, 

That  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVII. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wasVd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'dhim  as 'twas  dash  it 

Within  his  grasp  ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash'd  ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

Roll'd  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea: 

s 

CVIII. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full-length1,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee, 

And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look'd  for  thow 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea, 

But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  his  woes, 
Save  one,  a  corpse  from  out  the  famish'd  three, 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And,  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 
And  down  he  sunk,  and,  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  s.nd  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd : 
He  fell  uprn  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury-  mast,) 
And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim. 

And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass'd  away 
He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb 

And  tingling  vein,  seom'd  throbbing  back  to  life. 

For  Death,  though  vanquished,  still  retir'd  with  stritt 
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CXII. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness :  he  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 

And  wish'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed ; 
And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

CXIII. 

Twas  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
S^em'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Recail'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death  , 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  sooth 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Rais'd  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

Pillow'd  his  death-like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench'd  by  every  storm ; 

And  watch'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 

?oung  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the'new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 
In  braids  behind,  and,  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 
They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  Command, 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVII. 
Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn  ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 

Deepest  attraction,  for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 

Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 
Tis  as  the  snake,  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 
A.nd  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIII. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheeks'  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Ihort  upper  lip — sweet  lips  !  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to. have  seen  such;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done : 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.) 


CXIX. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  causa 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was    .• 

A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 
Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  law* 

They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 

Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought.    . 

cxx. 

And  such^wras  she,  the  lad}'  of  the  cave: 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanisn, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wavt 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they  " 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mys-tical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  dress  was  many  color'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round'  her  face, 
But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials  :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike : 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  le«s  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXXIII. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attei'tions 

Which  are  (as  I  must  own)  of  female  growth. 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions ; 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  c.ook'd  since  Homer'i 

Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 

['11  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  dL>s£u;a« ; 

Besides  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  poets  prize ; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid;  the  first  was  only  daughtei 
an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

3ut  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 
Added  to  his  connexion  with  the  sea, 

Perhaps,  not  so  respectable  in  truth  ; 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

/eft  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

)f  an  ill-gotten 'million  of  piastres 
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CXXVI. 

A.  fisher,  therefore,  was  he — though  cf  men, 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  flsh'd 

For  wandering  merchant  vessels,  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 
He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 

Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 

CXXVII. 

He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 
And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please, 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building, 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

CXXVIII. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  call'd  Haidee, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  isles ; 

Besides  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 
Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 

Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn    ' 

How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  Tipon  the  beach  below 
The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 

Insensible, — not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 
Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown'd  ; 

But,  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know, 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bpund, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  in, 

\  stranger,"  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "  vovst" 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

Ele  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 

Ami  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes, 
I  heir  charity  increased  about  their  guest . 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size, 
tt  open'd  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 
('Saint  Paul  says  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

CXXXII. 

Hiey  made  a  fire,  but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, 
Some  broken  planks  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay, 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch ; 

Cut,  ')}•  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  plenty, 

Tha*.  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish'd  twenty. 


CXXXIII. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs  and  a  pelisse 
For  Haidee  stripp'd  her  sables  off  to 

His  couch ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease, 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece, 
She  and  her  maid,  and  promis'd  by  daybreak 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish, 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 
Just  for  the  present,  and  in  his  lull'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes          '    [spre-td 
Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometime* 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless ; — but  the  maid 
Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den, 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay'd, 
And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  call'd  again. 

He  slumber'd:  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said* 
(The  heart  will  slip  even  as  the  tongue  and  pea,) 

He  had  pronounced  her  .name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went, 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zo<~',  who 
Better  than  she  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant, 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two  's  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers  as  most  women  do, 
[n  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  college. 

CXXXVII. 

The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  stil* 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash'd  upon 

Sis  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighboring  rill, 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

rlad  suffer'd  more — his  hardships  were  comparative 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative." 

CXXXVIII. 

"Tot  so  Haidee ;  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 
3ream  i  of    a  thousond  wrecks,   o'er  which  she 

stumbled, 

And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled, 

And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
i  In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek, — 
I  hey  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 
With  some  pretence  about  the  suii,  that  make* 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 

Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wei 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  husband, — or  some  other  brute 
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CXL. 

I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sig.it, 
I've  seen  him  rise  full  ""ft,  indeed  of  late 

I  have  set  up  on  purpose  all  the  night, 
Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fate ; 

And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 
In  health  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to  date 

From  day-break,  and  when  coffin'd  at  fourscore, 

Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 
And  Haidee  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  check  is  cur'o'd  into  a  blush, 
Like  to  t  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  o>  irpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 
Checks  to  a  lake,  \vhose  waves  in  circles  spread, 
Or  the  Red  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red. 

CXLII. 
And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

CXLIII. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepp'd, 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful,)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  Wiapp'd  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood  ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death, 
Bent  with  hush'd  lips  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 
And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreek'd  boy  was  lying1, 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it. 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 

Bhe  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 
And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighboring  sea  ; 

And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle  ; 
I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 

With  Scio  wine — and  all  for  Iqve,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

a.nd  Zof',  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 
The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 

But  Ilaidee  stopy'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zof'  needs  must  understand ; 
And,  the  first  breakfast  spoil'd,  prepared  a  new  one, 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 

That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  wuld  ne'er  awake. 


CXLVII. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  i  .leek 
A  purple  hectic  play'd,  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills  ;  the  streaK 
Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,     [weak, 

Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  aiill 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 

Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  ard  salt 

Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault. 

CXLVII1. 

And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breatce, 
Lull'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  .when  at  rest, 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 
Soft  as  the'  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow, 

Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 
He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 

But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes,  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 

Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made; 
For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 

For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd, 
He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy. 
To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Marv 

CL. 
And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose,  . 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contented  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pt>»« 

Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modern  Greek 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 

Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  cklicately  clear, 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ; 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 
Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 
Whence  melody  descends,  as  from  a  throne. 

CLII 
And  Juan  gazed,  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock  ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me, 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber' — for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 

CLIII. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream, 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite  :  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire  which  Zoe  kept  up   kneeling 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  f  jr  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak 
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CLIV. 
But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles ; 

Goats' flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton, 
And  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on: 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rooks  with  scarce  a  hut  on, 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which, 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich 

CLV. 
I  «3y  that  beef  is  rare   and  can't  help  thinking 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur — 
Fiom  which  our  modern  morals  rightly  shrinking. 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A.  cow!s  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more,. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 
For  wo  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  apon  beef — I  won't  say  much  of  beer, 
Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here  : — 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure— like  all  pleasures — rather  dear, 
So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her 

CLVII. 
But  to  resume.     The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight,  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed, 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 
Three  or  four  things  for  which  the  Lord  be  praised, 

And,  feeliyg  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw, 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII. 

[le  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied  ;  and  she, 
Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 

Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 
Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 

But  Zofi,  being  older  than  Haidee, 
Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 

That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nursed, 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 
And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
I  he  seashore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 

Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place — 
She  snatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 
8ayii*g.  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill 

CLX. 

Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter'd 
Pai;  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work, 

And  ii.  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter'd, 
And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 

Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd, 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnish'd  him,  entire  except  some  stitches, 

With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 


CLX1. 

And  then  fair  Haidee  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend, 

Although  he  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end  • 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  protege  and  friend, 

Till,  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXII. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs, 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply  ; 

And  thus  in  every  look^  she  saw  express'd 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'* 

CLXIII. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look ; 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 

Thus  Juan  learn  "d  his  alpha  beta  better 

From  Haidee's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 
'Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean, 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

As  was  the  case,  at  least  where  I  have  been ; 
They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one'l 
wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene  • 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ;— 
I  learn'd.the  little  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  or  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers, 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preacher* 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fas.lion, 
Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion- 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pasjs'd  away : 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on, 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  m* 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be. 

CLXVII. 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  bi  \t\\n 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  rep;at  them;  but 

Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 
Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 
He  was  in  love — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 

With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 
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CLXVIII. 
&nd  every  da)'  by  daybreak — rather  early 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest— 
She  oame  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 
A.nd  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 

Without  disturling  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

In  1  every  morn  his  color  freshlier  came, 
And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence, 

Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 

F  )r  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  name 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 

Ire  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, 
For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood.— *• 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters  too,  are  amatory  food ; 

But  who  is  their  purveyors  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be-Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke,  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size  ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise.— 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea, 

Oame  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee. 

CLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 
That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as  'twere  the  kind  of  being  sent, 
Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 

To  render  happy  ;  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it, — happiness  was  born  a  twin. 

CLXXIII. 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Xature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  toucn, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake : 
1  )  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 

liut  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  waa  her  own,  her  ocean  treasure,  cast 
Lik  3  a  i  .ch  wreck — her  first  love  and  her  last. 

CLXXIV. 
V.nd  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook  : 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo, 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 


CLXXV. 
Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  motler, 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Freed  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 

Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
Without  even  the  encumbrance  of  a  brother, 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass  : 
I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 
Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garris&a 

CLXXVI. 

Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk, 

(For  they  must  talk,)  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 
For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  stalk 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 

And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon. 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a  host, 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wor* 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-toss'd ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billows'  roar, 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVIII. 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  jour  champagne 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach, 

That  sprimgdew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  rain  t 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may  preacl 

Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preach  il 

vain, — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk  ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication  : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation  ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  wei  e  the  trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion! 
But  to  return — get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow. 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-watei 

CLXXXI. 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 

Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast- 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untoss'A 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 
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CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 
6he  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXHI. 
It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent,  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  theywander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

'Jlided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann'd, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 

They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm". 

CLXXXV. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and, 'beholding  this, 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss  ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above  ; 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 
And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 

I  think  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 

by  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 
Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never 

reckon'd, 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 
They  had  not  spoken  ;  but  they  felt  allured, 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon' i, 
Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
spring. 

CLXXXVIII. 

1'ney  were  alone,  yet  not  alone  as  they 
Who,  shut  in  chambers,  think  it  loneliness  ; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 
The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 

Ine  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 

'Jave  theirs   and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 


CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  Death 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 

All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 
Was  broken  words,  they  thuui/ht  a  language  thint 

And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 

Of  nature's  oracle — first  love, — that  all 

Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

cxc. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 
Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 
And  flew  to  her^young  mate  like  a  young  bin!  •, 

An-d,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adonu, 

And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  fashion. 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd, 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion»- 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  r.estored, 

Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 
And,  beating  'gainst  his  bosom,  Haidee's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

CXC1I. 
Alas  !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full, 

And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul, 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or-pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXClll. 

Alas  !  for  Juan  and  Haidee  !  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never, 

Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pah- 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  for  ever; 

And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  rivei 

And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  claspt 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps  r 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps  ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that's  quite  antique, 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pas»  i 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms, 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 
Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  waime 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants. 
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CXCVI. 

&.n  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A.  devotee  when  soars  the  host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A.  sailor,  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  rapture  ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they. love  while  sleeping. 

CXCVII. 
Kor  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 

A.I  that  it  Lath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 
So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 

And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving, 
All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving; 
1  here  lies  the  thing  wo  love  with  all  its  errors, 
And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCVIII. 

The  lady  watch'd  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude, 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space, 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  !  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing  :  yet  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs — what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 

they're  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 
Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 

A.  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all's  over. 

CGI. 
Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 
8  >me  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 

Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station  ; 
1 3W  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 
From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel : 
Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel. 

CCIJ. 

Ilaidee  was  nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this ; 

Kuidee  was  passion's  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters  ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen  :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing — She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Rone,  care,  nor  love  beyond,  her  heart  beat  here. 
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CCII1. 

And  oh  !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beatl 
How  much  it  costs  us,  yet  each  rising  throb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 
That  wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 

Joy  of  its  alchymy,  and  to  repeat 
Pine  truths  ;  even  conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  jot 

To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 

So  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  doi-'t  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 
And  now'twas  done — on  the  Ic ne •shore  weie  plighlH 

Their  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  stt  i 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted  : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united, 

Their  priest  %vas  solitude,  and  they  were  wed : 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

ccv. 

Oh  love  !  of  whom  great  Caesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  sla\  e, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  waveV 
Oh  Love !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil, 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil 

CCVI. 
Thou  makest  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious 

Andjestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men: 
Caesar  and  Pompey». Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employed  the  muse  of  history's  pen 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various,— 

Such  worthies  time  will  never  see  again  : — 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVII. 
Thou  makest  philosophers :  there's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew' 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allu  -e  us 

By  theories,  quite  practicable  too 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim,  (not  qrite  new,) 

Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  ? ' 
So  said  the  royal  sage,  Sardanapalus. 

CCVIII. 
But  Juan !  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  ft  atwres 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  < 

CCIX. 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  m*  te 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast, 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain 
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OCX. 
But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid, 

And  whisper'd,  "  Think  of  every  sacred  tie!  " 
'  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  !  "  I  said, 

"  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh  heaven !  her  eye ! 
I'll  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  neither — out  of  curiosity." 
4  Stop  !  "  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian 
^Though  she  was  mask'd  then  as  a  fair  Venetian) — 

CCXI. 

"  Stop  !  "  so  I  stopp'd. — But  to  return  :  that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 

ITian  admiration,  due  where  nature's  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 

Borne  favor'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 
A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

This  sort  of  admiration  of  the  real 

Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  "beau  ideal." 

CCXII. 
'Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful,  [skies, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter'd   through  the 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet  'tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 

In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

'Twould  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shilling, 
(For  we  must  get  them  any  how,  or  grieve,) 

Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver ! 

CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 
But  changes  night  and  da}  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high ;  [riven, 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops  ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn'd  to  tears, 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while, 

1'Uat  all  tht;  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
80  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  en  trail, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  "cen- 
tral." 

CCXVI. 
IK  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatjmy,  I've  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  I'll  allow 
Bach  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow 
Leaving  Dor.  Juan  and  Haidee,  to  plead 
for  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read. 


CANTO  III. 


I. 

HAIL,  Muse !  et  cetera. — We  left  Juan  s\t eping, 
Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast, 

And  watcn'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart  too  deeply  bless'd 

To  fe&l  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 
Or  know  who  rested  there  ;  a  foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 

And  turn'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears. 

II. 
Oh,  love  !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?     Ah,  why 
With  cypress   branches   hast    thou    wreathed    thy 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ?      [bowers, 
As  .those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — hut  place  to  die- 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 

III. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 
In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 

Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over, 
And  fits  her  loosely— like  an  easy  glove, 

As  you  may  find  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  hei 
One  man  alone  at.  first  her  heart  can  move ; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 

Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 
I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs  ; 

But  one  thing's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted, 
Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers,) 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none. 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  orne. 

V. 

'Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same  clime , 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
[s  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savor. 

VI. 

There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'tweie, 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fair 

Is  used,  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 
The  same  things  change  their  names  at  sucharat* 

For  instance — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 
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VII.* 

Men  STOW  ashamed  of  being  so  Tery  fond  : 
They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired, 

(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare,)  and  then  despond: 
The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 

Yet  'tis  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 
That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Had  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adornir.g 
Hir  days,  and  p  ut  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 
There's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 

Which  form's,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages  ; 
For  no  one  cares  foi  matrimonial  cooiugs. 

There's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss ; 
Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ? 

IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  a  death, 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 
For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 

t'he  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall_beneath,  friage, 
And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  misear- 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 

Ihey  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are, 
Dante  and  Milton,  and  of  both  the  affection 

Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  soine  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connexion, — 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar  ;) 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 

riome  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy, 
Unless  indeed  'twas  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why  ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 

XII. 

Haidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine  :  it  is  not  fair, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were  ; 

f  hen,  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful — 

Tie  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 
Yet  they  were  happy  — happy  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 
But,  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Ilaidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's  ; 
When  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  miss  it 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires  ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing 
JVkiilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 


XIV. 
Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange, 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation. 
For  into  a  prime  minister  but  chan»gc 

His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation  ; 
But  he,  more  inodest,  took  an  humbler  range 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey 
And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain'd 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  capture* 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damped  his  rapture! 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes  ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters, 

In  number'd  lots  ;  they  all  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots ;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable,  (being  old  ;) 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, — 
Were  link'd  alike ;  as  for  the  common  people,  be 
Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 
The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 
French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tia  , 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 
Robb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 
A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 
He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton Ts, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithica, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 
He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 
He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fan 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares  : 
But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare. 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  or  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been: 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
Witn  orders  to  the  people  to  careen  ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure 
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XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 
Be  stopp'd. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some  ; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post. 

XXII. 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 

After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 
Most  natxirally  some  small  doubt  inspires — 

A  female  family's  a  serious  matter; 
(None  trnsts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires, 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter  ;) 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler, 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 
An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses : 
Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 
The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory,  and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches, 
And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 
Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  raiser ; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 
May  quarrel ,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her  ; 

And,  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 

Writes  odes  on  the  inconstancy  of  woman 

XXV. 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Sort.e  chaste  litison  of  the  kind — I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  for  a  married  lady — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connexions  the  most  steady, 
And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first's  but  a  screen) — 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I've  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day. 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 
Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney  smoke,  felt  glad ; 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion  ;  [her, 

He  \OAed  his  child,  and  would  hare  wept  the  loss  of 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green  ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
The  distant  dog-bark  ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dun, 
The  moving  figures  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  srrns,  (in  the  East,  all  arm,)  and  various  dyes 

Hf  color'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


XXVIII. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  Appear  he  nears 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling, 

He  hears — alas  !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  unhallow'd.  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 

A  melody  whiV.h  made  him  doubt  his  cars, 

The  cause  ue.-.g  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe  too  and  a  drum,  and,  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity, 

Through  the  waved  branches,  e'er  the  greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,      [glancing, 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial, 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls, 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls  ; 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving,) 

Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  traya 

Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine  ; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine, 
The  orange  and  the  pomegranate,  nodding  o'er, 
Oropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow 
store. 

XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  -the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
is  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
is  brow  is  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then, 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 
rimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses, 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  spetifc, 
L'he  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses, 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 
o  that  the  philosophical  beholder 
Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e'er  grow 
older. 

XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers, 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales, 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails, 
Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockers, 

Of  magic  ladies,  who,  by  one  solfi  act, 

Transforni'd  their  lords  to  beasts,  'but  that's  a  fact. 
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xxxv. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses, 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastime  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
Hut  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion, 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 
Jreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 

Ah  .  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A  daj  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner ; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least's)  a  siren, 
That  lures  to  flay  alive  the  young  beginner ; 

Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

XXXVII. 

He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter— had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd; 
And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes, 

In  fact  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted, 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

He  did  not  know  (alas  !  how  men  will  lie) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'dhis  death, *such  people  never  die,) 
And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks. 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry  ; 
The  bloom,  too,  had  return'd  to  Haidee's  cheek  ; 

Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  into  their  fount, 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 
Which  turn'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure  ; 

i"he  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 

Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 
Compared  with  what  Haidee  did  with  his  treasure  ; 

Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 

While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving. 

XL. 

Perhaps  you  think  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 

He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
1  here  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophecy  some  sudden  act, 
Ihe  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
lie  show'd  the  royal  penchatits  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 

5Ton're  wrong; — He  was  the  mildest  manne*  \  man 
That  ever-scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety 

He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society 


XLII. 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner-tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of.  the  nighest  gJest, 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  exj  ress'd, 
He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday  ? 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  addiess'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLIII. 
And,  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

'  Talking's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.'' 
A  second  hiccup'a,  "  Our  old  master's  dead, 

You'd  better  ask  our  mistress,  who'?  his  heir.  ' 

Our  mistress  !"— quoth  a  third  :  "  Our  mistress  !— 
You  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new."  [pooh 

XLIV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd — and  Lambro's  visage  felt— 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expressipn,  and,  endeavoring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 
Who  seem'd  to  have  turn'd  Haidee  into  a  matro« 

XLV. 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  care ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon's  fat, 
And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  few 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  there  . 

He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse  " 

XLVI. 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding, 

Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nation* 
E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 
His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The, insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton, 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  agan— 
To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain- 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland ; 
Yet,  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain, 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himsel' 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelf. 

XLVIII. 
Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood; 
With  him  it  ne\er  was  a  word  and  blow. 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood) 
But  in  his  silcncej:here  was  much  to  rue, 
And  his  one  b'ow  left  linlc  work  for  two. 
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XLIX. 

lie  ask'd  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way, 

Bo  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day  ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 
For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say, 

But  certainly  to  one,  deem'd  dead,  returning, 

This  revel  seera'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 

If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

("Which  God  forbid  !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many  ; 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife, 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  go.od  as  any,) 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

Ihe  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connexion 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house,  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a  tomb, 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

LII. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house — his  home  no  more, 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home — and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome  ;  there  ho  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er, 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

LIII. 

lie  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 
Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  mood, 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good  ; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 

Tie  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 
The  wild  seas  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance, 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 

But  something   if  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays, 

such  as  lit  onward  to  the  golden  fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days  : 

Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace ; 
Alas  !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise  • 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 

tie  waged,  in  rengeance  of  her  degredation. 


LVI. 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clirut 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 

Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 
A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 
A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 

Past  him  in  crystals,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 

Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love,  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  besn 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen. 

A  lonely  pure  affection  unopposed  : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk,  of  human  kindness, 

And  turn  him,  like  the  Cyclops,  mad  with  blindi.ew 

LVIII. 

The  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock  : 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging— 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock — 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  worldless  ire 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 

It  is  hard,  although  a  common  case, 
To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 

In  whom  our  brightest  days  weVould  retrace, 
Our  little  selves  reformed  in  finer  clay  ; 

Just  as  pld  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 

They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone 

But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing, 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner  :> 
'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up,  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her ;,' 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fireside,  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner:) 
A  lady  with  her  daughter  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven  shilling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide  , 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side  ; 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly, 

Mother-of-pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

LXII. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nuts — in  short,  all  meats, 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fishe* 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Dress'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes  : 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice,        [use. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind  which  makes  it  best  foe 
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LXIII. 

These  were  i  mged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer, 
And  ft  aits  ar.d  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast, 

And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 
In  small  tine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last — 

Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure  • 
The  hand  from  burning,  underneath  them  placed ; 

Cl    "es,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too  were  boil'd 

U|  smb.  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil'd. 

LXIV. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  pannels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid : 
Ar,l  round  them  ran  a  yjellow  border  too  ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 
Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 

eoft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

From  poe+s  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 
Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors,  adapted  to  recall, 
Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  \vhioh  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him. — You  will  find, 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's,  treasure, 

There  is  ro  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

LXVI. 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 
'  A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  turn'd  methodistic  or  eclectic — 

(For  that's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) — 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine  and  love,  are  able 
To  do  not  m"ch  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Maidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appear'd  quite  new  ; 

The  velvet  cushions —  ^for  a  throne  more  meet)— 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

LXVIII. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendor,  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  ar  d  such  like,  things  that  gain 
Theii  bread  as  ministei  *  and  favorites — (that's 

To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 

Aa  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  lorsoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver :  by  command, 

The  gre;i*er  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands,  and  sherbets  in  ice,  and  wine — 
Kent  fo:  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 


LXX. 

Of  aL  the  dresses  I  select  Haidee's : 
She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was  of  pa^e  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 
"Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow 

With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow, 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  •  hat  bound  her 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her 

LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp 'd  each  lovely  anr., 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold,* 

That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  snut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorn'd  its  only  mould; 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm, 
And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold, 

The  purest  ore  inclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  instep  roll'd,3 

Announced  her  rank :  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand  j 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fasteu'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trowsers  furl'd 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXII1. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person*  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run  ; 

And  stin  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  boi..ds  whene'er  some  zephyr  caught  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan 

LXXIV. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes, 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not.be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  wen  ticged 
(It  is  the  country's  custom,)  but  in  vain ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  black  ;.y  fringed 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  st»in, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged  : 
Hei  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  lut  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  beforv 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair :     ^ 

She  had  no  need  of  this — day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  fl«> 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 
She  was  so  like  a  vision  ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeare  also  says  'tis  v>ry  silly 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  ptdnt  *he  lily  ' 
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LXXVII. 
Juan  bad  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent, 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  oehold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent ; 
His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't, 
Surmounted  as  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent, 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

LXXVIII. 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eiimich's,  and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it ; 
Flis  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  fe%t — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 
de  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter, 
As  the  psalm  says,  "  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present  and  abused  the  past, 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 
An  eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise— 
For  some  few  yrars  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Facha, 
With    truth    like  Southey,   and    with   verse    like 
Crashaw. 

LXXX. 
.  He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle, 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the'fix'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle ; 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent,  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill,) 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervor  of  intention — 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genius — when  a  turncoat  has  it 

The  "  vates  irritabilis  "  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it : 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare  : — 
But  to  my  subject — let  me  see — what  was  it  ? 

Oh  ! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode.  [mode 

LXXXII. 

Their  port,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 
Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a  mess        [low; 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mel- 
And  though  his  rrieaning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow, 
Ihe  glorious  meed  of  popular -applause, 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cause. 

LXXXIII. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 
And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  for  variety, 
He  deem'ci.  oeing  in  a  lone  isle  among  friends, 

That  without  any  dimger  of  a  riot,  he 
Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

Vnd,  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 

V'*e  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 


LXXXIV. 

He  had  travell'd  'mong  the  Arabs, Turks,  and  FranM 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations 
And,  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  moot  occasions—- 
Which got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adiflations ; 
To  "  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  wnen  he  was  ask'd  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  nation*  1 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him — "  God  save  the  King  " 
Or  "  Calira,"  according  to  the  fashion  all; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 
From  the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational : 

If  Pindar  sang  horseraces,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson  ; 

In  England,  a  six-canto  quarto  tale  ; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  says  de  StaSj ; 
In  Italy,  he'd  ape  the  "  Trecentisti ;" 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye 

The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,     . 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,— 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung  ' 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set 


The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  4 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Bless'd.  ' 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  "sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below,   • 
And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  !  and  where  art  thou. 

My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  likp  mine ? 
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Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  bless'd  ? 

Must  tee  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Ear.th  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae. 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come !  " 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal ! 

ITqu  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  'east,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  or  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  hind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 
70 


Place  me  on  Sunium's  marble  steep— 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  ; 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

LXXXVII. 
Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung 

The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse ; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young 

Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse 
His  strain  display'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong; 

And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
Of  other's  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars, 
And  take  all  colors — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces  [thinK, 
That  which   makes   thousands,   perhaps  millions 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses, 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages  ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his. 

LXXXIX. 
And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration, 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station, 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 
May  turn  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile , 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind- 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind . 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle ; 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine ; 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  *nd  wine , 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  NIC*: 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house 

XCII. 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts,         [bribes , 

Like   Shakspeare's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns,  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes ;) 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ; — but  although  truth  exact* 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 
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XCIII. 

All  are  not  moraliHts  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisocracy ;  " 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy ; 

Or  Coleridge  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Pos*  its  aristocracy ; 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 

Espoused  two  partners,  (milliners  of  Bath.) 

XCIV. 
8uch  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 
Iheir  loyal  treason,  renegado  vigor, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography : 
A  clumsy  frowzy  poem,  call'd  the  "  Excursion," 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 
Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh  and  her  sect, 

Are;  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 
The  public  mind,  so  few  are  the  elect ; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 

Have  proved  but  dropsies  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression ; 
Leaving  my  people  tr  proceed  alone, 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression ; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session: 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVII. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  call  "  longueurs," 
(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  thing 

In  that  complete  perfection,  which  ensures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring) — 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  Jpopife, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui, 

XCVIII. 
We  learn  from  Horace,  Homer  sometimes  sleeps, 

We   feel   without  him,    Wordsworth   sometimes 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps,  [wakes, 

With  his  dear  "  Wagoners,"  around  his  lakes 
He  wishes  for  "  a  boat "  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  Ocean  r — no,  of  air  ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  net  it  well  afloat. 

XCIX. 
If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "  wagon," 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 
Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 
And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 
^ould  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 


C. 


"Pedlars,"  and  '-boats,"  and  "wagons  .  "  Oh  !  y« 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ?  [shaded 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 

Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cadet 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  Hiss — 

The  "  little  boatman  "  and  his  "  Peter  Bell  ' 

Can  sneer  *t  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel !  " 

CI 

T'  our  tale. — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gcne: 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  reyelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight  sky  admired  ;— 

Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  tb«w 

CII. 
Ave  Maria !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem  stirr'd  with  prayer 

cm. 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above ! 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  almighty  do»^-« 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kind  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print — that  I  have  no  devotion, 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great 
whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'cl  o'«r 

To  where  the  last  Csesarean  fortress  stood, 
Ever-green  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ' 

CVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  thf  pine, 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  vesper-bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along  ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  thrrn/i 

Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye 
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CVII. 

Oh  Hesperus  .*  thou  brmgest  all  good  things — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  •wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabor'd  steer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

CVIII. 

Soft   hour  !6  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day  [heart 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mpurns  ! 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd 

Amid  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd, 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  ;7 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

CX. 

But  I'm  digressing :  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons, 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero,     [moon's  ? 

More    than    such    madmen's    fellow -man — the 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero, 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  "  wooden  spoons  " 
Of  verse,  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees.) 

CXI. 
I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do— 

'Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two : 

They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 
I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is, 
From  Aristotle  passim. — See  Ho<>jr«*r/f. 


CANTO   IV. 


I. 
NOTHING  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end : 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinning ; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  owr  weasness  shows  us  what  we  are. 


II. 


But  time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level, 
And  sharp  adversity,  will  teach  it  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

III. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 
And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion : 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion  : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,"  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep  ;  and  if  I  weep, 

'Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  which  we  must  steep 

First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep 

Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx  • 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land. 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd, 

Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI, 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime, 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 

Pulci  was  sire  of  .the  half-serious  rhyme,' 
Who  sung  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  revell'd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,     [dosp  >tic , 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  king! 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete. 

I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

VII. 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know — 
Perbaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 

Who  nave  imputed  such  designs  as  show, 
Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  set 

But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, — 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free: 

Meantim;  Apolfo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 

VIII. 
Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  heart's  most  sweet  society  \ 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ;  he 
Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 

Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  V 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  hr.ppy  spring 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  -vin« 
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IX. 
Fneir  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  gray  was  i  ot  made  to  blast  their  hair, 

But,  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail, 
They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A.  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
WHS  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 
They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 

Thus  was  another  Eden  ;  they  were  never 
Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 

Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 
Oamm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 

And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever, 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ; 
Alas  !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XI. 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken  :  happy  they  ! 

Thrice  fortunate  !  who,  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day, 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore,1 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this :  [more — 
The  death  of  friends,   and  that  which  slay's  even 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath  ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. 

XIII. 
Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead ;    [them : 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 
They  found  no  fault  with  time,  save  that  he  fled ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn  • 
Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 
•  Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much  ; 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 
Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such, 

As  but  ta  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 
Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
1 .    tkose  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er 
heard: 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene ; 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

I'o  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

\nd  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 


XVI. 

Moons  changing  hadroll'd  on,  andcnangeless  founc 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round : 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  eloya 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys 

Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear' 4. 

XVII. 

Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delighU 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  whole  world  grows  dull, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  commpn  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  mote 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 

XVIII. 
Hard  words ;  harsh  truth  ;  a  truth  which  many  know 

Enough. — The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care  i 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate ; 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haidee's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding, 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves, 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were  :  the  power 
Of  love  had   first  o'erwhelm'd  them  from   such 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower,  [skies, 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's  ties  ; 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd  thai 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 

XXI. 

I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night, 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came, 

And  swept,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts'  delight, 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame, 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  either  frame, 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh, 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidee's  eye. 

XXII. 
That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date, 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  wen 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate —  [gonB 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 
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XXIII. 

She  turn'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile ;  then  turn'd  aside ; 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 
And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport—- 
Of this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied —  . 

"  If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be— 

Or  1  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast, 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss  ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  method's  'tis  the  best: 
Some  people  prefer  wine — 'tis  not  amiss  : 

I  have  tried  both  ;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heart- 
ache. 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 
Women  or  wine,  you'll  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 
But  which  to  choose  I  really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice, 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

[t  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haidee  gazed  upon  eacn  other, 
With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother, 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express, 

When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less ; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 

By  the  immorta*  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVII. 
Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart, 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ? — they  had  lived  too 

long, 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Years  could  not  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong, 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song  ; 
Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  wae  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

XXVIII. 
They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 

Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale  ;  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call'd  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are:* 
H  jw  1  jnoly  every  freeborn  creature  broods  ! 

I)  e  sweetsst  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 
The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow'd,  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A.  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haidee's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A.  wor'dless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  vith  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air : 


XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  v    a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wini 

Walks  over  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 

O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 
Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  biad; 

Strange  state  of  being  !  (for  'tis  still  to  be,) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

XXXI. 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  seashore, 
Chain'd  to  a  rock  ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  slit 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  rofxr 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour,      ["her 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXII. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid ; 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd 

XXXIII. 

The  dream  chang'd:  in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles  ;  the  work 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk  ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  Seem'd  turn'd  to  tears,  and  murk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught, 

Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell,  she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet, 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  } 

Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart;  and  the  sea-dirges  low 

Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song, 

And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a  life  too  long 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  faco 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew-- 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view ! 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven  !  what  dark  eye  meet!  sht 

'Tis — 'tis  her  father's — fixed  upon  the  pair  !  [there  i 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  atid  shrieking  feil, 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  sec 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well ; 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such — but  must  not  pall  to  mind. 
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XXXVII. 

17  p  Juan  sp-fung  to  Haidee's  bitter  shriek, 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  "  Within  my  call 

A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word  : 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

XXXVIII. 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him  ;  "  Juan,  'tis — 

Tis  Lam  or"   -'tis  my  father  !  Kneel  with  me — 
H  *.  will  forgive  is — yes — it  must  be — yes. 

Oh  !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 

Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 
That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 
Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye— 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 
He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply, 

1'hcn  turn'd'to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolv'd  to  die  ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 

Oil  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  cull  might  bring. 

XL.      - 

"  Young  man,  your  sword  ;  "  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  is  free  ;"  [said: 

The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 
And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 

Replied,  "  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head :  " 
Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 

Twas  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock— 

A.nd  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 
[t  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A.  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 
A.  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLII. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  canto,  and  Don  Juan's  breath 

When  iiaidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before, 
Stern  as  her  sire  :  "  On  me  "  she  cried,  "  let  death 

Descend — the  fault  is  mine  ;  this  fatal  shore 
He  found — but  sought  not.  I  have  pledged  my  faith ; 

I  love  him — I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 

Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter's  too." 

XLIII. 

A.  minute  past,  and  stfe  had  been  all  tears, 
And  tenderness   and  infancy  :  but  now 

Bhe  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fears — 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo'd  the  blow  : 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex  and  their  compeers, 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  fairer  mark  ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann'd 

ler  fathsr's  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 


XLIV. 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him  :  'twas  tiiange 
How  like  they  look'd  !   the  expression  was  tkt 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change  [same 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-aarted  flame, 

For  she  too  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should  be — a  lioness,  though  tame, 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 

Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature  differing  but  in  sex  and  years ; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hands 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wear* 

And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both. 

Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 

XLVI. 
The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 

His  weapon,  and  replaced  it-;  but  stood  still, 
And  looking  on  he$,  as  to  look  her  through, 

"Not  /,"hesaid,  "  have  sought  this  stranger's  ill ; 
Not  /  have  made  this  desolation  :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 
But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past. 

XLVII. 

"  Let  him  disarm  ;  or,  by  my  father's  head, 
His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball !  " 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 
And  blew ;  another  answer'd  to  the  call, 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led, 
And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all, 

Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank : 

He  gave  the  word,  "Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLVIII. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 

His  daughter  ;  while  compress'd  within  his  grasp. 
'Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp,— 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 
The  file  of  pirates ;  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through 

XLIX. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in :  so  well,  ere  you  could  look) 
His  man  was  floor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red- 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 
And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 

Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine 
They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 
They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches 
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LI. 


The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 
Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  &  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 

Wounded  and  cha;n'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 

And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LII. 
Her?  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea, 
fhan  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  nave  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LIII. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cognac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill ! 
Ah !  why  th«  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack, 

And  make   like  other  nymphs,  thy  love/s  ill  ? 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack, 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word,)  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  m  >rning  with  its  synonym. 

LlV. 

I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present  safe — 
Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 

Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 
Of  those  with  which  his  Haidee's  bosom  bounded  ? 

She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 
And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded  ; 

Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness.- 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ; 

But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 
Or,  heaving,  whelm  the  helpless  caravan, 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afrv  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled  :  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth  : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower : 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  passion's  force 

Phough  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

LVII. 
Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray, 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 

Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 
Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 

But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 
The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  -veins 
Brer,  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 


LVIII. 
The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 

And  he  himself  o'ermaster'd  and  cut  down 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own  . 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing   fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd 

LIX. 
A  vein  had  burst,'  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes, 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'ei  , 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies        [boit 

O'ercharged  with  rain :  her  summon'd   .andmaidt 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead; 

Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul, 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there. 

But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  thrown 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair; 

O'er  the  LaocoOn's  all  eternal  throes, 
And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air, 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same. 

LXII. 

She  woke  at  length,  hut  not  as  sleepers  wake, 
Hither  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  new, 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake  • 
Perforce,  since  whatsover  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true, 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause, 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

LXIII. 
She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 

On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 

And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat; 
Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not :  not  a  sigh 

Reveal'd  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  rhat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served;  she  gate 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  gr&Te. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  turn'd  her  eyes  away  ; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot. 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay  ; 
And  yet  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  wear.mg 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  seem'd  full  of  fearful  meaning 
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LXV. 
And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turn'd,  as  if  to  warp        [sent, 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re- 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI. 

A.non  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 

And  sung  of  love — the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being ;  hi  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  .o'erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXVII. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness  ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close : 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 

E^«n  when  they  smote  her.  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIII. 

ifet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Noi  hing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither'd  thus  ;  at  last, 

Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd  : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 
Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black—- 
Oh !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  ! 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  live,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  : 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight; 

In  rain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

LXXI. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she :  never  more  on  her, 
Shall  sorrow  light  01  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stay'd 

Long  with  her  destiny  ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 


LXXTI 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay  : 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's, 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o'er  her  name,  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long  ; 
Valor  was  nis,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her  ; 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrow  on  the  shelf ; 

I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad, 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself— 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 

We'll  put  about  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,' 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 

Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind  ; 
And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 

Sailing  six  knots-  an  hour  before  the  wind  ; 
The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigeeum. 

LXXVI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles  : 
They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary ;) 

And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering,  still  is 
The  tumulus — of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows  ;  't  may 

Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus, —  [b« 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 
High  barrows,  without  marble  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 

And  old  Scamander  (if  'tis  he)  remain  ; 
The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame— 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
With  ease  ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  walls, 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls  ; 

LXXVIII. 

Troops  of  untended  horses  ;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth; 

Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris,)  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings  bear ; 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand  and  pipe  in  mouth,  • 

Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I  found  there — bu  t  the  devil  a  Phrygian 
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LXXIX. 
Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  hw  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave  ; 
Forlorn,  ana  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 

O'ershadow  d  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave : 
Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 

A  few  brief  questions  ;  and  the  answers  gave 
No  very  satisfactory  information 
\bout  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  sew  some  fellow-captives,  who  appear'd 
To  be  Italians — as  they  were,  in  fact ; 

Prom  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 
Which  was  an  odd  one  ;  a  troop  going  to  act 

In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear'd 
In  their  vocation, — had  been  attack'd, 

In  sailing  from  Livorno,  by  the  pirate, 

But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate  ' 

LXXXI. 

By  one  of  these,  the  buffo*  of  the  party, 
Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case ; 

For,  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  his  face  ; 

The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 
And  bore  him  with  some  gayety  and  grace, 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor 

Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXII. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Saying,  "  Our  Machiavehan  impresario, 

Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 
Hail'd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario ! 

We  were  transferr'd  on  board  her  in  a  hurry, 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario  ; 

But,  if  the  sultan  has  a  taste  for  song, 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXIII. 

"  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life, 
\.nd  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 

Has  some  good  notes  ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife. 
With  no  great  voice  is  pleasing  to  behold ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife, 
By  carrying  off  Count  Csesare  Cicogna, 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

"  A.nd  ttien  there  are  the  dancers  ;  there's  theNini, 
With  more  than  one  profession,  gains  by  all ; 

Then  there's  that  laughing  slut,  the  Pelegrini, 
She  too  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  zecchini, 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  paul ; 

A.nd  then  there's  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer ! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies,  she  must  answer. 

LXXXV. 

"  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe  ;  with  here  and  there 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

fhe  rest  arc  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There's  one,  though  tall,  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air, 
WTiich  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigor, 
rhe  rr ore's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 
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LXXXVI. 

"  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  mic  dling  set ; 

The  musico  is  but  a  crack'd  oil  basiu, 
But,  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in, 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  pope4  makes  yearly,  'twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  thi':  a  &t.k 

LXXXVII. 

"  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  on»v  bellow  , 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tun.  .ess  fellow 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 
Vv  ho  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recititive. 

LXXXVIII. 
"  'Twould  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young — I  see,  sir—  you 
Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  shows  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 
You've  heard  of  Raucocanti  ? — I'm  the  man  ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too . 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there — do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

"  Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad  but  bursting  with  conceit . 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 
A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 
Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street, 

In  lovers'  parts,  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth/' 

XC. 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths  ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all. 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sud,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  r  ne  by  one. 

XCI. 

They  heard,  next  day,  that  in  the  Dardanelle 

Waiting  for  his  sublimity's  finnan — 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  every  body  does  without  who  can, — 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 
Were  to  be  chained  and  lotted  out  per  uouple, 
For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople. 

XCII. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 
There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd  female 

Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt 
If  the  soprano  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male, 

They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 
Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  mal* 

Was  Juan,  who — an  awkward  thing  at  his  age— 

Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante's  blooming  viiage 
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XCIII. 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chaiu'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  n?ore  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  tfere  so  cross-graiu'd, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

'  Arcades  ambo,"  id  eat — blackguards  both. 

XCIV. 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 
With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "  bella  donna,") 
Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv.    •    • 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 
For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stern  command ; 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 
And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 

Touch'd  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle, 

Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVI. 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 
But  facts  are  facts :  no  knight  could  be  more  true. 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire  ; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

"Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  ;  "  but  few, 

I  really  think  ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVII. 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description, 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth, 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 
Therefore  I'll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  socn, 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
f  o  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVIII. 
Tis  all  the  same  to  me ;  I'm  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollet,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 
[  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pfn,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't. 


C. 


XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  .it  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
y^eavj  •{  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whf  ther  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
Whiu.  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease : 
Hie  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 


Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 

Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence  ; 
Where  twenty  ages  .gather  o'er  a  name, 

'Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 
FVom  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  th.e  same, 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 

But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  r  'Oiin.ll 
And  love  of  glory's  but  an  airy  lust, 

Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  'twere  identify  their  dust 

From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  ali 
Leaves  nothing  till  "the  coming  of  the  just"— 

Save  change:  I've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 

And  heard  Troy  doubted ;  time  will  doubt  of  Rome 

CII. 
The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom. 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  father's  read  ? 

Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath 
And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy, 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  ! 

A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weeds  and  ordure  ra  nkle  round  the  base.* 

CIV. 

[  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's  column 
The  time  must  come  when  both  alike  decay'd, 

The  chieftain's  trophy  and  tho  poet's  volume, 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth 
Before  Pelides'  death  or  Homer's  birth. 

CV. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  co  irse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  spoil'd; 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  from  whose  wild 

instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVI. 
;  Yet  there  will  still  be  bards  ;  though  fame  is  smoke 

Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought, 
And  the  unquiet  feelings  which  first  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they  sought 
As  on  the'beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke. 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 
I  Dash  into  poetry,  which  is  but  passion, 
Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  giew  a  fashion 
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CVII. 

If  in  the  course  cf  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Dlen  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 

1'heir  images  again,  as  in  a  glass, 
And  in  such'colors  that  they  seem  to  live  ; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 

S  at  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

CVIII. 
Oh  !  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  ! 

Benign  ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  "  imprimatur"  will  ye  not  annex  ? — 
What,  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks, — 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  ? 
Ah  !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be 
Proscribed  f»om  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  ? 

CIX. 

What,  can  I  prove  "  a  lion  "  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling, 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore, 

And  sigh  "I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  starling, 
Why  then  I'll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore,      [ing,) 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarl- 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Drawn  by  the  b,  »e-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 


CX.          - 

Oh  !  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learneddadies,  say  of  you  ;  [why 

They  say  your  stockings  are  so,  (Heaven  knows 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue  \) 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  ,sercnely  lie 

Round  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight  and  the  levee  morn. 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 
But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanzas,  ami  I  read  your  features ; 
And — but  no  matter,  ali  those  things  are  over ; 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
For  sometimes  such  a  wo  rid  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that 'purple  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but;— quite  a  fool, 

CXII. 

Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,"  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot, 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date, 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state,  • 

By  measuring  "the  intensity  of  blue ; " 

Oh  !  Lady  Daphne !  let  me  measure  you  I 

CXIII. 

But  to  the  narrative. — The  vessel  bound 

"With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
3er  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 

Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all,  [sians 
And  there,  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Circas- 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 


CXIV. 

Some  went  off  dearly :  fifteen  hundred  di  liars 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  grven, 

Warranted  virgin  ;  beauty's  brightest  colors 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers. 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven ; 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

'Twas  for  the  sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 
Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  would  bnug 

Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  'twas  ere  abolition  ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  mxich  more  splendid  than  a  king ; 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  charity, 
j  Are  saving — vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 
How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jt  m 

How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 
And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 

As  renegadoes  ;  while  in  hapless  group, 
Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose, 

The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  'em, 

To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim. 

CXVII. 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song ; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
(Because  this  canto  has  become  too  long,) 

Must  be  postponed  directly  for  the  present, 
I'm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in't : 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
To  what  is  called  in  Ossian,  the  nfth  Duai» 


CANTO   V 


WHEN]  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 

And  paiir  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  dove* 
They'  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 

The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  pioves, 
As  Otvid's  verse  may  make  you  understand  : 

Even  P  etrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity 

Is  the  Iflatonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. 

II. 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — Dimple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 
But  wi'ith  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

Form'd  "rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  \vith  all  passions  in  their  turn  <ttack'd» 

Now,  if  'my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill, 

This  pofem  will  become  a  moral  model. 
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III. 


The  European  with  the  Asian  shcre 
Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream,1 

Hers  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 

The  cypress  groves  ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 
The  twelve  isles,  und  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  "  Mary," 
For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me, 

A.nd  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 
Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be  ; 

All  feelings  change,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 
A  spell  from  whieh  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 

But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold, 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegades, 

'Tis  a  grand  sight,  from  off  "the  Giants's  Grave,"* 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being,  quite  at  ease  ; 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 

Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 

The  Parcae  then  cut  short  the  further  Spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — if  spared,  they  won't. 

VII. 
A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged; 
Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station  : 

Poor  creatures !    their    good    looks   were    sadly 

changed. 
All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation, 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd, — 
Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

VIII. 
I  lan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  ag3  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 
Vet  I  must  own  he  look'd  a  little  dull, 

A  ad  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth  ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 

His  spirit  down  ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 
A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  among  Tartars,      J 

IX. 
Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic  ;  ne'ertheless,! 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene  ; 
His  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  his  dress, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  wen  2  seen, 
")rew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien  ; 
\nd  then   though  pale,  he  was  so  very  han  dsome 
Vnd  then--  'ther  calculated  on  his  ransom.  , 


X. 


Like  a  backgammon-board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted  • 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  p<df 

It  chanced,  among  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale, 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye, 

Next  J  uan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy 

XL 
He  had  nn  English  look  ;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy 
Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair. 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  studj, 
An  open1  brow,  a  little  marked  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody ; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  sangfroid,  that  greata 
Could  scarce  been  shown  ei  en  by  a  mere  spectator 

XII. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad, 

Of  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  bad 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  wo, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

XIII. 
"  My  boy  !  " — said  he,  "  amid  this  motley  crew 

Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not, 
All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue, 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 
The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you, 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought; 
If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation, 
'Twould  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,   what    is   yotn 
nation  ? " 

XIV. 
When  Juan  answer'd  "  Spanish  !  "  he  replied, 

'  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek  ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed  : 

Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak, 
But  that's  the  way  with  all  men  till  they're  tried ; 

But  never  mind, — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week, 
She  has  served  me  also  rtiuch  the  same  as  you, 
Except  tvnt  I  have  foi'Wd  it  nothing  new." 

XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presume,  [rare- 
What  brought  you  here  ?  " — "  Oh  nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain " — "  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair, 

Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — "  I  served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 

And  taking  Witely,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 

A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin." 

XVI. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?  "— "  I  had— but,  by  Gad'i 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  ycur  questions  without  pressing, 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
"  Alas  ! "  said  Juan,  'twere  a  tale  distressing, 

And  long  besides." — "  Oh  !  if  'tis  really  so 
You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  'tis  long. 
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XVII. 

Hut  dioop  noc .  Fortune,  at  your  time  cf  life, 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
4^11  hardly  leave  you  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

XVIII. 
''  'Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 

I  mt>urn,  but  for  the  past ; — I  loved  a  maid  : "' 
rte  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  stay'd 
A.  moment,  an 3  then  dropp'd ;  "  but  to  resume, 

Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said, 
Which  I  deplore  so  much  ;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XIX. 

"  On  the  rough  deep.    But  this  last  blow — "  and  here 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  turn'd  away  his  face. 

'Ay,"  quoth  his  friend,  "I  thought  it  would  appear 
That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 

And  these  are  things  which  a'sk  a  tender  tear, 
Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed,  if  in  your  place : 

1  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

"  My  third " — "Your  third  !  "  quoth  Juan,  turn- 
ing round  ; 

"  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty ;  have  you  three  ?  " 
•  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  !  "     [she  ? 
"  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan  ;  "what  did 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,— did  she,  sir  ?  " 
"No,  faith." — "  What  then  ?  " — "  I  ran  away  from 
her." 

XXI. 

'  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.    "  Why," 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky, 
But  mine  have  vanish'd.     All,  when  life  is  new, 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high  ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue, 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake. 

XXII. 

"  'Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 
Or  fresher,  brighter  ;  but,  the  year  gone  through, 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh, 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two  ; — 

Love's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh  ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  vengeance,  glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  nutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXIII. 

".  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 
Said  Juan  ;  "  but  I  really  don't  see  how 

It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 
"  No  !  "  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  wi  1  allow, 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 
Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd;  for  instance,  now, 

We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 

May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters 


xxry 

"Would  we  were  masters  now,  il  bat  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  pagani  friends  here, 

Said  Juan — swallowing'a  heart-V  urning  sigh: 
"  Heav'n  help  the  scholar  wnom  his  fortune  sends 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"    [heie !  " 
Rejoin'd  the  other,  "  when  our  bad  luck  mendi 
here, 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  uai 

I  wish  to  G— d  that  somebody  would  buy  us  ! 

XXV. 

"  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state  ? 

'Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men's  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great, 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  not : 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To'  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics — men  without  a  heart." 

XXVI. 

Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 
Of  the  third  sex  stepp'd  up,  and  peering  over 

The  captives,  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks,  and  age, 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 

[f  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage  : 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover, 

Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailer, 

XXVII. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder. 

'Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  feature* 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place — as  tend  their  years  or  natures ; 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices, 
?rom  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 
Turn'd  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid, 

•"irst,  but  for  one,  and  after,  for  the  pair ; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too — so  they  did ! 
As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair, 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

o  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

ror  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
'arning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 
ind  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scanu'd, 
And  then  the  merchant,  giving  change  and  signing 
Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good ; 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion. 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 
About  the  right  divine,  how  far  we  should         [out 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.     When  dinner  has  oppress'd 
I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  the  gloomiest  hour 
^bich  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twentv-four. 
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Wtaire  says,  "  No  : "  he  tells  you  that  Candida 
F<  und  life  most  tolerable  after  meals  ; 

He's  wrong — unless  man  was  a  pig,  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels ; 

Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he's  freed 
From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 

Ammon's,  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father;) 

XXXII. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled  ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout, 
And  fish  and  soup,  by  some  side-dishes  back'd, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  ? 

XXXIII. 

The  other  evening,  ('twas  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past — 

And  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,3 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant. 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow!  for  some  reason,  surely  bad,        [there 
They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs  ;  and  left  him 

To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 
Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care ; 

The  man  was  gone  :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel.4 

XXXV. 

t  gazed  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And,  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,    [and  liver, 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,  for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead : — 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

"  Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak  !  "  bu  :  he  spoke  not :  "  wake  !  "  but  still  he 
But  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ?  [slept : 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

'  Go,'  and  he  goeth  ;  '  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
Tte  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum." 

XXXVII. 
And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd — they 

With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed, 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled  ; 
And  such  an  end  !  that  he  who  many  a  day 

Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled, — 
The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 
Should  nc  «r  b«    utcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 


XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  nrw, 
Those  honor'd  scars  which  brought  him  fame  ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view — 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme,  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps,  even  more  attention  than  is  due 
From  me :  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  same; 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death, 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith ; 

XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are, 
And  there  we  go  : — but  where  ?  five  bits  of  lead* 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far  ! 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed  I 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 
And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we  dead  ? 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more  • 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 
The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 

Bore  off  his  bargains  tp  a  gilded  boat, 
Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 

Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  was  brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses  dark-green  and  tall. 

XLI. 

Here  there  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 
Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open'd,  and 

He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  low  thicket, 
Flank 'd  by  large  groves  which  tower'd  on  cithei 
hand :  • 

They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it— 
For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board, 

Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XLII. 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way, 
Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth, 

(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 

Of  oriental  plants,  "  et  cetera," 
But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works, 

Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks:) 

XLIII. 
As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 

Into  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  which  he 
Whisper'd  to  his  companion : — 'twas  the  same 

Which  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  you  or  me. 

Methinks," — saidhe — "  it  would  be  no  great  shanw 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free; 
Let's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head, 
And  march  away — 'twere  easier  done  than  said." 

XLIV. 

Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  and  when  done,  what  then! 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when  . 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skin. 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been  ; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-steak 
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XLV. 
4  We  musf  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode  ; 

For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping, 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road, 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not.  been 
A  single  cry  would  bring  the  mall  abroad:   [sleeping; 

'Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 
And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace  ! — lighted,  too." 

XLVI. 
It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 
There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 

And  various)  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont, — 
A  gaudy  taste  ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

XLVII. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savor 
Of  certain  stews,  and  roast  meats,  and  pilaus, 

"hings  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favor, 
Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 

And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior  : 
His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 

Said,  "  In  H raven's  name  lot's  get  some  supper  now, 

And  them  I'm  with  you,  if  you're  for  a  row." 

XLVIII. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 
Some  tc  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason  ; 

The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 
For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 

Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 
But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on, 

With  arguments  according  to  their  "  forte;  " 

But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. 

XLIX. 
But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals, — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 

Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine : 
And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 

No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 
Of  lacqueys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 

Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 
And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 

And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right 

With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 
They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion 'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 

\nd  a  magnificent  large  hall  displayed 

The  Asin  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 


LIT. 

I  won't  describe ;  description  is  my  forte,' 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wond'rous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

And  spawrs  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise- 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

While  nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience        [tions, 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustra- 

LIII. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 
Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 

Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted,  [dress , 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  '-heir  own 

And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 
With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less ; 

And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 

Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  ojf  rum.6 

LIV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 

A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace ; 
But  those  who  sate  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise' 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 
Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price* 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stop 
ping, 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping 

A  marble  fountain  echoes,  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 


Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walk 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls, 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 

Perhaps  there's  nothing — I'll  not  say  appals, 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day 

Than  an  enormoxis  room  without  a  soul 

To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing ; 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore, 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore  t 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery, -both  in 

More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  ol  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone, 
Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIII. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night, 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pasa 
Though  certes  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 
And  that's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy 
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LIX. 


Alas  .  ma«  makes  that  great  which  makes  nim  little ; 

1  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  well : 
What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 

But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 
Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  ill — 

And  h  uge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 
Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm  able. 

LX. 
Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-seat,  and  then 

A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nebuchodonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising  ; 
Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe,  and  for  Pyramus, 
And  the  calumniated  Queen  Semiramis. 

LXI. 

That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse, 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse, 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy :) 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 

In  writing  "Courser"  by  mistake  for  "Courier:" 

I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here. 

LXII. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be,  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days  ?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 

Because  they  can't  find  out  the  very  spot 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't, 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon  't,) 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you : — 

LXIII. 
Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express'd 

Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 
We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  last, 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 
And  "  Et  sepulcri  immemor  struis  domos  " 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 

A1  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired, 
Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber : 

Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 
One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 

Of  articles  which  nobody  required  ; 
Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 

With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 

Which  puzzled  nature  much  to  know  what  art  meant. 

LXV. 
It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  opfn  on 

A  range  or  suit  of  further  chambers,  which 
Might  lead  to,  heaven  knows  where ;  but  in  this  one 

The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich ; 
Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon, 

So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  that  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 


LXV1. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigmnb 
A  glance  at  that  which  rapt  the  slaves  in  wonder 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  staining 
As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  all  its  stars  :  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard,  niched  in  yonder 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see  — 

Or  if  you  don't,  the  fault  is  not  in  me  : 

LXVII. 

I  wish  to  be  perspicuous  :  and  the  black, 
I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 

A  quantity  of  clothes,  fit  for  the  back 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth  , 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack  — 
And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dearth, 

He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 

Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought. 

LXVIII. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach, 
And  trowsers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  burst 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech  ; 
A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  nurst 

Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy  ; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dandy 

LXIX. 
While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend, 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  waj 
Which  fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommend  , 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  say, 
"  'Twould  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition, 
If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 

LXX. 

"  For  his  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
Sufficiently  (he  said)  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 

"For  his  own  share  —  he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite, 
And  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  reflection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
He  doubted  not  .a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite  '  — 

Will  it  ?  "  said  Juan,  sharply  ;  "  Strike  me  dead. 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  — 


LXXII. 

Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  before  -  " 

Replied  the  other,  "  do  not  interrupt  : 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir  !  —  as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supp'd, 
[  shall  perpend  if  your  proposals  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept  ; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remit-  <  the  matter  to  our  G.VH  free-wilL" 


[pray 


DON  JUAN. 
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LXXIII. 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "Be  so  good 

As  dress  yourself" — and  pointed  out  a  suit 
)n  which  a  princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs  ;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 
As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  "  Get  ready," 
Replied,  "  Old  gentleman,  I'm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 

"  What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 
Said  Baba,  "  but  pray  do  as  I  desire, 

I  hi»ve  no  more  time  noi  many  words  to  spare." 
"At  least,"  said  Juan,  "  sure  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ?  " — "  Forbear," 
Said  Baba,  "  to  be  curious:  'twill  transpire, 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 
«'  Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  "  I'll  be "  "  Hold ! " 

Rejoin'd  the  negro,  "  pray  be  not  provoking : 
This  spirit's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 

And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  joking." 
"  What,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  shall  it  e'er  be  told 

That  I  unsex'd  my  dress  ? "  But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said — "  Incense  me,  and  I  call 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 

"  I  offer  yon  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 
A  woman's  ti"e ;  then  there  is  a  cause 

Why  you  should  wear  them." — "  What,  though  my 

soul  loathes 
The  effeminate  garb  ?  " — Thus,  after  a  short  pause, 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 
"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze  ?  " 

Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 

Which  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 

LXXVII. 

And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 
A  pair  of  trowsers  of  flesh-color'd  silk  ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd, 
Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk, 

But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 
Which — as  we  say — or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  whilk, 

(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this  : — sometimes 

Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes) — 

LXXVIII. 
Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please)  was  owing  to 

His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 

His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward ; 
The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 
He  paused  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd, — his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough  ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare, 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

^.s  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet, 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it. 
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LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd,        [tweezer*, 
With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  an4 

He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid, 
And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  "  You  see,  sirs, 

A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd ;  [sirs, 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  nv% 

That  is — the  lady  :  " — clapping  his  hands  twice, 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba.  nodding  to  the  one, 
"  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun, 
Will  follow  me:  no  trifling,  sir:  for  when 

I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 
What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  ? 

Why,  'tis  a  palace ;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXII. 

"  You  fool !  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm 
"  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  •'  for  them 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem ; 

So  that  I  trust,  for  every  body's  sake, 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake. 

LXXXIII. 

"  Blockhead  !  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who,      [smilt 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

"  Farewell !  "  they  mutually  exclaim'd :    '  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 

One's  turn'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 

LXXXIV. 

"  Farewell !  "  said  Juan  ;  "  should  we  meet  no  more, 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite." — "  Farewell !  " 

Replied  the  other  ;  "  though  it  grievs  me  sore  ; 
When  we  next  meet  we'll  have  a  tale  to  tell ; 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name  ;  though  Eve  herself  once  . 
fell."  [carry  me, 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  "  the  Sultan's  self  shan't 

Unless  hie  highness  promises  to  marry  me." 

LXXXV 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room, 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  marble  floors. 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  towers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume  : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI. 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 
Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously ; 
Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies 

There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies  : 

[t  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 

Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constautine 
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LXXXVI1. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 

Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 
"Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 

In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride  : 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  features? 

You  never  thought  about  these  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 

The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 
Whose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 

But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 
Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 

They  were  misshapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb— 

Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes  ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  eastern  climes, 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat ; 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

XC. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And,  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 

To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds  :  it  scared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small, 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared ; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinate  whome'er  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on. 

XCI. 

Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  paused  to  hint 
To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 

"If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  said,  "to  stint 
That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,    fin't) — 

'Twould  be  as  well,  and — (though  there's  not  much 
To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side, 

Which  has,  at  times,  an  aspect  of  the  oddest; 

And  also,  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII. 
"  'Twould  be  convenient ;  for  these  mutes  have  eyes 

Like  needles,  which  might  pierce  those  petticoats ; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphorus  floats  ; 
A  nd  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stich'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion." 

XCIII. 
With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 
A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast; 
A  dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold;  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingle!  in  a  litter. 


XCIV. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  not  much ;  rocll 
Occur  in  orient  palaces,  and  e-«en  [thingi 

In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  western  kings, 
(Of  which  I've  also  seen  some  six  or  seven,) 

Where  I  can't  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 
Much  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven ; 

Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  picture*! 

On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined, 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady  ;  Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling,  sign'd 
To  Juan,  who,  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bo w'd  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

XCVL 
The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphian  pair 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem ; 
And,  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 
Of  her  deep-purple  robe,  and,  speaking  low 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below. 

XCVII. 
Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate  . 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blini 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

XCVIII. 

This  much  however  I  may  add — her  years  [springs, 
Were    ripe — they    might    make    six-and-twentj 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things, 

Such  as  was  Mary's,  Queen  of  Scots ;  true — tears 
And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer — yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly  ;  for  instance — Ninon  de  1'Enclos. 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen, 

And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too, 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen  • 

They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew 
Which  might  have  call'd  Diana's  chorus  "cousin, 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond  ; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 
But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 
At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 
Marvel  and  praise  :  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 

And  I  must  say  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 

Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  Admirari." 
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'  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know  [sp'ech] 

(Plain  trath,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  flowers  o: 

To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so  ;  " 
(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 

Thus  Horace  wrote,  we  all  know,  long  ago ; 
And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept,  to  re-teach 

From  his  translation  :  but  had  none  admired, 

Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ? 

CII. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A.  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot,  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 

And  said  "It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 
Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bowstring — quite  in  vain ;  not  yet  [bride : 

Would  Juan  stoop,  though  'twere   to  Mahomet's 
There  s  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette, 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 

He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 

The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 
Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 

To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  swords 
A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end  ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  "foot  "  could  not  stand, 

Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

CV. 
Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest,  [guise ; 

Where  they  might  meet  in  much    more   peaceful 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express'd 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 
Though  on  more  thorough-bred  8  or  fairer  fingers 

N  o  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 
On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 
As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  will  bring  hers 

In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 

An  almost  tw  elvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 
The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style, 
As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade  ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 
He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
Took  leave  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction, 
A «  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 


CVIII. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change, 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought, 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge   of  heaven  ;    and  in   her  large   eye! 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scaun'd,  [wrough 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex,  ' 
Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil, 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil 

The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil 

Yet  somehow  there  was  something  somewhere  want 

As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting. —     [ing. 

CX. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did  ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown,  as  'twere,  about  the  neck  of  you,- 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  viev- 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey-  • 

The  spirit,  in  the  end,  will  have  its  way 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination  ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her^small  feet,  [tion— 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  st» 
They  trod  as  upon  necks  ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state,  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation,) 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  notminf" 

CXII. 
"  To  hear  and  to  obey  "  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her  ;  to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will  \ 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth  ; 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  "perpetual  motion." 

CXIII. 
Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
[t  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought, 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  bargaiy 

closed : 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused ; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace, 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  face 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale : 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought, 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fail 

[n  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 
Had  his  instructions  where  and  how  to  deal : 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  this 

Fxplains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss 
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CXV. 

His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  disguise, 
And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride, 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes, 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified. 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision,, 

Same  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 
fiat  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending 

She  aow  conceived  all  difficulties  past, 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 

When  being  made  her  property  at  last, 
Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 

Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast, 
And  merely  saying,  "  Christian,  canst  thou  love  ?  ' 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

CXVII. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place, 
But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o'erflowing 

With  Haidee's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 
Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  glowing 

Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill'd  apace, 
And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing 

These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab  spears 

So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXVII1. 

She  was  a  good 'deal  shock'd  ;  not  shock'd  at  tears, 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking ; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking  : 

A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 
Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

His  heart,  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 

CXIX. 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how ; 

Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 
Aught  of  a  serious  sorrowing  kind,  although 

There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 
Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil, 
And  when  a  strong  although  a  strange  sensation 

Jtfove- — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  "  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation  ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  "he  had  loved," 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Blight  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved; 

%.nd  although  sensitive  to  oeauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 


cxxn. 

Gulbt/az,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days, 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  an 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  fife  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  t£te-a-tr>te, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr, 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

CXXIII. 
I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 
That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime  ; 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  case, 
But  here  a  small  delay  forfcis  a  great  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 
A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 

Juan's  was  good  ;  and  might  have  been  still  bettei 
But  he  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head  : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 
Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  the  palace  led, 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 

Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  agaim. 

cxxv. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  his  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies  : 

Eer  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries . 

She  rose,  and,  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 

Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride ; 

With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 
And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around, 
And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
The  prison 'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 

Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXVII. 

'  Thou  ask'st  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proot 

How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  the* 
n  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 

Were  fitter  for  me :  love  is  for  the  free  ! 

am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof  ; 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be— 
leads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  d  tnront 
And  hands  obeyr— our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

CXXVIII. 

'his  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite, 
Not  so  to  her  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things  ; 

he  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight, 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings  • 

f  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 

egitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 

.ware  of  their  due  royal  rigiits  o'er  men. 
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CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 

A  kingdom  or  confusion  any  where ; 
And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 

Some  stress  upon  those  charms  which  seldom  are 
By  the  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade ; — 

She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  "  right  divine," 

And  half  of  that  opinion's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  cannot)  imagine, 
Ye  !  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging ! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject :  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  the  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose, — but  you  already  have  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby. 

Phaedra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples  ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 
To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  can't  suppose  Gulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

CXXXII. 

A  tigress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies,  who  can  not  have  their  own  way ; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

These  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should  say  : 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

CXXXIII. 

The  love  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law. 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings  ; 

There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw, 
Like  an  invasion  on  their  babes  and  sucklings  ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and 
chucklings ; 

This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Gulbeyaz'  eyes, 

'Twere  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire  ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  bu*  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  \vas  her  passion's  rise  ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire: 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is, 

(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well — 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her  ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell, 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle  ; 

A.ni  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Made  V  2r  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 


CXXX  VI. 

A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage, 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon, 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page ; 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune, 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  "  kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's, 

And  then  'her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  teart 

CXXXVII. 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
Pass'd without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak. 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak, 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 

For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

CXXXVIII. 

It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood, 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 

Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mud ; 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers, 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 
Though  not  all  born  of  the  same  sires  and  motherfi 

It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches. 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head , 
Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — acquaintance  ; 

Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  hacl  been  bred  i 
Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance  ; 

Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 
Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to  sentenct 

The  lash  to  Baba  : — but  her  grand  resource 

Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 
The   dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awk 

For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad,        [ward 
So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  'tis  struck  hard : 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — but,  poor  lad ! 
Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward 

The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 

Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLI. 

Juan  was  moved  :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  dish 

For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 
Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish, 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 
Rather  than  sin,— except  to  his  own  wish  : 

But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 

Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying 

CXLI1. 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valor  oozed, 
So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how; 

And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused ; 
And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now  , 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 
Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 

Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 

Which  mostly  finds  in  some  small  breach  ot  botn 
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CXLIII. 

Bo  ho  began  to  stammer  some  excuses  ; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter, 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  ; 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 
1  Bride  of  the  Sun  !  and  Sister  of  the  Moon !  " 

^'T"vas  thus  he  spake,)  "and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 
Wioae  frowi;  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 

"Whose    sn..ue  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with 

mirth, 
Your  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon — 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth : 
The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 
To  hint  that  he  'a  coming  up  this  way." 

CXLV. 
'•Is  it,"  exclaim'd  Gulbeyaz,  "  as  you  say  ? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [ing — 

Hence,  my  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due  warn- 
And,  Christian  !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming  [ing " 

Bound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Sultan's  coming !  " 

CXLVI. 
First  came  her  damsels,   decorous  file, 

And  then  his  highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white  ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 
i  Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  emperor, 
She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 

His  highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 
Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 

Snatch'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 
His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise  ; 

He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  meution'd  in  the  histories 

Of  Cantemir,  or  Knolles,  where  few  shine 

Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.9 

CXLVIII. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  "  oriental  scrupulosity  ;  " 

He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs, 
And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity — 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity  ; 

I  our  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  uns  len, 

Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen. 

CXLIX. 

If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip 
Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 

Iha  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip — 
The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip ; 
The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 

No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse — 

Murals  wen  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 


CL. 


He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  he  had  journey'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound  : 
'Tis  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  came  to  "  the  Seven  Towers 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 
Those  scoundrels  who  have  never  had  a  sword  ill 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 
Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risk,  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 

He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozens  sons, 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd, 

The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 
They  lived  till  some  bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 

When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  wedded  at  once, 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old — though  this  seems  odd. 

'Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  bashaw 

Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLIII. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  Fates  alone ; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown . 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 

No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 

His  majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank,  [browa 

Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth'd  hei 

As  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank : 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank  ; 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven 

CLV. 

His  highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes, 
And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 

Juan  among  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surpris'd,  ncr  grif'l 

But  just  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 
While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved 

"  I  see  you've  bought  another  girl ;  'tis  pity 

That  a  mare  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty 

CLVI. 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake 

Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 
Oh,  Mahomet!  that  his  majesty  should  take 

Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake  ! 

There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle» 

But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  tc>  giggle. 
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CLVII. 
ITie  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes — 

The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality, 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality 
Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes,- 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 
Haa  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIII. 

Thus  fax  our  chronicle  ;  and  now  we  paiise, 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but  'tis  time, 

According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 
To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 

Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 
The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime ; 

Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 

Vou'H  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  naps. 


PREFACE 

TO 

CANTOS  VI.  VII.  AND  VIII. 

THE  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the 
following  cantos  (i.  e.  the  7th  and  8th)  are  taken 
from  a  French  work,  entitled,  "  Histoire  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Russie."  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed  to 
Don  Juan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  circum- 
stance of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the  actual 
ease  of  the  late  Due  de  Riche^eu,  then  a  young 
volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  afterwards  the 
founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  where  his  name 
and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded  with 
reverence.  In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stanza 
or  two  will  be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  oi 
Londonderry,  but  written  some  time  before  his  de- 
cease. Had  that  person's  oligarchy  died  with  him, 
they  would  have  been  suppressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am 
aw  ire  of  nothing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  or  o) 
his  lif'  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  all  whom  his  whole  existence  was  consumed  in 
end<  avoring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable 
man  in  private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true;  bul 
with  this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do :  and  as  to 
lamenting  his  death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
Ireland  has  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a 
minister,  I,  for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  a 
the  most  despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in 
intellect  that  ever  tyrannized  over  a  country.  It  is 
*.he  first  time,  indeed,  since  the  Normans,  that  Eng- 
and  has  been  insulted  by  a  minister  (at  least)  who 
could  not  speak  English,  and  tt.at  Parliament  per- 
mitted to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs 
Malapnp. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said 
except  that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington 
or  Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide — he  merely 
tut  the  "  carotid  artery"  (blessings  on  their  learn- 
Big!) — and  lo !  tbfi  pageant,  and  the  abbey,  and 
*  the  syllables  of  doLr  yelled  forth  "  by  the  news- 


>apers — and  the  harangue  of  the  coroner  in  ac 
eulogy,  over  the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased — (an 
Antony  worthy  of  such  a  Csesar) — and  the  nauseous 
and  atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspira- 
tors against  all  that  is  sincere  or  honorable.  In  his 
leath  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
av> — a  felon  or  a  madman — and  in  either  case  no 
subject  for  panegyric.*  In  his  life  he  was—- 
what all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
'or  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "  moral 
esson"  to  the  surviving  Sejanif  of  Europe.  It 
may  at  least  serve  as  a  consolation  to  the  nations 
that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some 
nstances  judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  lo 
anticipate  the  sentence  of  mankind. — Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  this  man,  and  let  Ireland  remove  the 
ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster. Shall  the  Patriot  of  Humanity  repose  by 
the  Werther  of  Politics  ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
:antos  of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  quotations  from  Voltaire : — 

La  pudeur  s'est  enfuite  des  cceurs,  et  s'est 
refugiee  sur  les  levres." 

Plus  les  moeurs  sont  depravees,  plus  les  expres 
sions  devienmcnt  mesurees;  on  croit  regagner  en 
iangage  ce  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they 
deserve.  The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of 
blasphemer — which,  with  radical,  liberal,  jacobin, 
reformer,  &c.,  are  the  changes  which  the  hirelings 
are  daily  ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen 
hould  be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom 
it  was  originally  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus 
Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly  as  blasphemers, 
and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to 
oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of 
God  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution  is  not 
refutation,  nor  even  triumph  :  the  wretched  infidel, 
as  he  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison 
than  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  Ms 
opinions  I  have  nothing  to  do — they  may  be  right 
or  wrong — but  he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that 
very  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  will  make  more 
proselytes  to  Deism  than  the  example  of  heterodox  J 
prelates  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to  op- 
pression, or  over-pensioned  homicides  to  the  im- 
pious alliance  which  insults  the  world  with  the 
name  of  "  Holy ! "  I  have  no  wish  to  trample 
on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead ;  but  it  would  be 
well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  wh'ence 
those  persons  sprung,  should  abate  a  little  of  the 
cant  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing 
and  false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers,  and — 
but  enough  for  the  present. 


•  I  say  by  the  laa  of  the  land — the  laws  of  humanity  jaije  more  genilr  ; 
bat  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the  laa  in  their  own  mouths,  let  them  mnfc 
the  most  of  it. 

1  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning  is  a  gemns, 
almost  a  universal  one :  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet,  it  statesman  :  and  no  map 
of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path  of  his  late  predecessor,  l>  id  C.  If  erer 
man  saved  hU  country,  Canning  con ;  but  will  he  >  I,  for  om  ,  hope  so. 

I  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  "  he  did  not  know  the  diflrrence  between 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,"— Warburton,  the  bishop,  replied,  "  Orthodoxy 
my  lord,  is  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  another'!  man'i  doxy."  A  pr»!at* 
of  the  present  day  has  discovered,  it  seems,  a  third  kind  of  doxy,  which  na3 
not  greatly  exa'ted  in  the  eye*  of  the  elect  tat  vhich  Beutliam  «1B 
'  Church-of-Kuxlundisxn  " 
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CANTO   VI, 


I. 

'*  THERE  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood  " — you  know  the  rest, 

Afld  most  of  us  have  found  it,  now  and  then ; 
At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 

Ihe  nv.ment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 
But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best — 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end ; 

When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes  mend. 

II. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women          [where ! 

"  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  " — God  knows 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  currents  to  a  hair ; 
I^ot  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 
Men,  with  their  heads,  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women,  with  their  hearts,  on  heaven  knows  what. 

III. 

And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 

A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 

Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
.The  stars  from  otit  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisk — 

Though  such  a  she's  a  devil,  fif  that  there  be  one,) 

Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Manichean. 

IV. 
Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 
O'erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 
If  Antony  be  well  remember'd  yet, 

'Tis  not  his  conquests  keep  his  name  in  fashion  ; 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 
Outbalance  all  the  Caesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty  ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds,  are  but  a  sport — I 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great  plenty 
l)f  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart :  as  the  world  went,  I 
Gs  ve  what  was  worth  a  world  ;  for  worlds  could  never 
Rsstore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VI. 
Twas  the  boy's  "  mite,"  and  like  the  "widow's," 

Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now  ;     [may 
But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh, 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  nought  like  it.     God  is  love,  they  say, 

And  Love's  a  God,  or  was  before  the  brow 
31  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
If — but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years 


VII. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncommon 

For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 
And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius. 

VIII. 
I  know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  i  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction,  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  yci  blame  it. 
Her  reason  being  w\.'ak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  sh» 
Was  scarce  enough  ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine  [claim  it' 
Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

IX.         * 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  "  an  arithmetician," 
But  by  "  the  bookish  theoric  "  it  appears,     k 

If  'tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  precision, 
That,  adding  to  the  account  his  highness'  yarn 

The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition  ; 
For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears. 

She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundreth  part 

Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 
Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious,  [sion, 
Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  transgrea 

With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 
As  the  tribunal  shows  through  many  a  session, 

When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 

In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI. 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land, 
The  heathens  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand, 

And  take  what  kings  call  "an  imposing  attitude;  ' 

And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,  [tude 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati 

And  as  four  wives  rnu^t  have  quadruple  claims, 

The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 
Gulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

The  favorite ;  but  what's  favor  among  four  ? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore  : 
Most  wise  men,  with  one  moderate  woman  wed, 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 
And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  "  Bed  of  Ware." 

XIII. 

His  highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consigned 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins,  the  worms, 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,— 
His  highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  charms, 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 

(A  "  Highland  welcome  "  all  the  wide  world  over 
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XIV. 

N  ow  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that, 

May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there: 
Thej  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat, 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 
Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 

Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

A  sincere  woman's  breast, — for  over  warm 

Or  over  cold,  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over  warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth  ; 

If  true,  'tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire ; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVII. 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 
For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  flame  confess'd, 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow, 

Even  were  St.  Francis'  paramour  th'eir  guest, 
in  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ; — 

(n  short,  the  maxim  for  the  armorous  tribe  is 

Horatian,  "  Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis." 

XVIII. 

The  "  tu  "  's  too  much, — but  let  it  stand — the  verse 

Requires  it,  that's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 
And  not  the  pink  of  old  Hexameters  ; 
,  But,  after  all,  there's  neither  tune  nor  time 
In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime. 
I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 
As  a  rule,  but  Truth  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 
I  know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 

is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices — propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose ; 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 
Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes; 

Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
&.s  any  man's  clay  mixtiire  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 
Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

u 


XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  favorite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he's  mounted 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will, 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counts* 

As  certain  ; — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  inaa  they  did  not  fret. 

XXII. 

I'm  a  philosopher ;  confound  them  all ! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no  !  not  womankind ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  grow  th, 
Is  more  than  I  know— the  deuce  take  them  both. 

XXIII. 
So  now  all  things  are  d — n'd,  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanasius'  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please : 

1  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'Tia  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them — Oh  the  heavy  night 

When  wicked  wives  who  love  some  bachelor 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite, 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive  and  quake, 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bedfellow  should  wake. 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds, 
Four-posted  and  silk-curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  "  driven 

Snow."     Well !  'tis  all  hap-hazard  when  one  wedl 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasant's  quean 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan,  in  his  feminine  disguise, 
With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  arrKf, 

Had  bow'd  themselves  before  the  imperial  eye«i 
And,  at  the  usual  signal,  ta'en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  jay 

Their  delicate  limbs  ;  a  thousand  boioms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

XXVII. 

I  love  *he  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's  '.vish  "  that  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  mi&Al 

pierce : " 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  herc« . 
It  being  (not  now,  but  inly  while  a  lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 
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XXVIII. 

Oil  enviable  Briareus  !  with  thy  hands 
And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  ! — But  my  muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands ; 
So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 

Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 

In  whic\  we  left  him  several  lines  abov3. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques, 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array  ; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 
Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep  by  the  way, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax,) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng,  [stalk'd 

By  eunuchs  flank'd ;  while  at   their  head  there 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr'd  or  talk'd 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades : 

Her  title  was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Maids." 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not, 
Or  whether  they  were  "maids"  who  call'd  her 

But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got  [mother ; 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 

So  Cantemir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott : 
Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 

All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred  [der'd. 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blun- 

XXXII. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt !  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men 

Except  his  majesty,  who,  with'  her  aid, 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent, 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas  !  but  one  Tent. 

XXXIII. 

A.nd  what  is  that  ?    Devotion,  doubtless — how 
Could  you  ask  such  a  question  ? — but  we  will 

Continue.     As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow, 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill, 

Or  rather  lake — for  rills  do  not  run  slowly, — 

Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  there, 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 

Weaves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  any  where 
When  freed  from  bonds,  (which  are  of  no  great  use, 

A.fter  all,)  *r  like  Irish  at  a  fair, 
Their  guards  being  gone,  and,  as  it  were,  a  truce, 

Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 


XXXV. 

Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  tew  comei, 
Her  shape,  her  air,  her  hair,  her  every  thing : 

Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  ha 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  ears  without  a  ring ; 

Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summei 
Otl.ers  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 

Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 

While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite 

XXXVI. 

But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke  her,  a  damsel  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  "  beautiful  exceedingly," 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  might  compura' 

They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 

(If  that  his  highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 
They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks, 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heather 

In  a  new  face  "  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies, 
Like  all  the  rest ;  but  upon  this  occasion, 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 

Although  they  could  no4,  see  through  his  disguise, 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 

You  please — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that. 

XXXIX. 

But  certain  'tis,  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  'twere 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through, 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 
Who  wished  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her, 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padisha  or  Pacha. 

XL.' 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,  and  Dudii ;  in  short, 
(To  save  description,)  fair  as  fait  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report, 
Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree, 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  compleivn . 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XLI. 

Lolah  was  dusk  as  India,  and  as  warm  ) 
Katinka  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red, 

With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 
And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  mude  to  tread 

But  rather  skim  the  earth;  while  Dudu's  form 
Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 

Being  somewhat  large,  and  1  inguishing,  and  Imy 

Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 
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XLII. 
A.  kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudu, 

Yet  very  fit  to  "  murder  sleep  "  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 
Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 

•  XLIII. 

bhe  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking  ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half  shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking  ; 
Bhe  look'd  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 
Lolau  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 

"  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 
Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came — 

"  From  Spain." — "  But  where  is  Spain  ?" — "Don't 

ask  such  stuff, 
Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame !  " 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 
To  poor  Katinka :  "  Spain's  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV. 
Dudu  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 

Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 
And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  stranger,  without  friend  or  guide, 

And  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 
With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 
With,  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 
She  added,  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

"  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 
And  every  couch  is  occupied  ;  you  had  best 

Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 

We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly." 

XLVII. 

Here  Lolah  interposed — "  Mamma,  you  know 
You  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you ;  so 

I'll  take  Juanna ;  w.e're  a  slenderer  pah 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;— don't  say  n?  ; 
And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care  " 
But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 
4  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVIII. 

'Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd :  "  Why  so  ?  " — "  For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka;  "  I  am  sure  I  see  [ghosts," 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
A.nd  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be,  [hosts. " 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and   Ginns,  and  Gouls  in 
The  dame  replisd,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
uam.a's  dreams  woulj  be  but  few. 


XLIX. 

You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  . :   lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter;  you 
The  same,  Katinka.  until  by  and  by ; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudu, 
Who's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through 
What  say  you,  child?"—  Dudu  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  checks, 
Katinka,  too,  and  with  a  gentle  bow, 

(Curtsies  we  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks, 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piqies 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudu,  though  they  held  their  tongues  from  defet 
ence. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title,)  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  thi* 

I  might  describe,'  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss  ; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  furnish'd  hall. 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LII. 

Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 
Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 
Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 

Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  oft'  at  once  in  the  beginning, 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 

And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

LIII. 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerful  without  mirth, 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions,  and  so  forth,      [it 
Which  some  call  "  the  sublime:  "  I  wish  they'd tr^ 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

LIV. 
But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy. 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene 
It  may  be  more  than  either — not  unholy          fboen 

Her  thoxights,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  hv/i 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholb 

Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick  seventeen, 
That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  UP  known 

Fy  which  its  nomenclature  name  to  pass ; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

"  Lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  not  what  was, 

But  whav  tocu  tu>' ;  a  sort  of  style  that's  grown 

Extremely  iorr>tno">  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  cteeoiiipose,  but  never  settle : 
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LVI. 


I  think  it  may  De  of  "  Corinthian  Brass," 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost.)     Kind  reader!  pass 
This  lung  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 

It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class  [put 

My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which  meaneth, 

A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 

But  that  you  won't — then  don't — I'm  not  less  free. 

LVIL 
Tis  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration, 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds  : — Dudu, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station       [few: 

Described — what's  strange,   in  words   extremely 
I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder, 
For  worldless  women,  which  is  silent  thunder. 

LVIII. 
And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her,  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 

By  which  the  more  a  haram  is  increased, 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LIX. 

And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 
Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I'm  sure 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss, 
Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

"  Kiss  "  rhymes  to  "  bliss  "  in  fact  as  well  as  verse— 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  nature,  carelessly  array'd ; 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

'Twas  like  the  fawn  which,  in  the  lake  display'd, 
Beholds  her  own  shy  shadowy  image  pass, 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to*  peep, 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

LXI. 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 
Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 

Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 
Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd — 

Which  pass'd  well  oft' — as  she  could  do  no  less  : 
Though  by  this  politeness  she  rather  suffer'd, 

Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins, 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins, — 

LXII. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.     But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye  !  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  'twas  mine, 

In  early  youth  to  turn  a  lady's  maid ; — 
1  did  my,  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade  : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
'•*tuek  al  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 


LXIII. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wfce— 
And  I  love  Wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin,  Knowledt/e,  flies. 
What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  ?  what  shall  tw 

Our  ultimate  existence  ?  what's  our  present  ? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

LXIV. 

Tlvre  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  burn'd  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants  :  if  there  be  sprites,    [trim, 

They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  spriteiiest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites, 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste, 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound, 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 
One,  with  her  flush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm, 

And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ;  [cloud 

And,  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  each  further  charm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

LXVII. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for        [said. 

'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  ofFer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd  [shora 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  fa* 

Beloved  and  deplored  :  while  slowly  stray'd 
(As  night  dew,  on  the  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes'  dark 
fringes. 

LXVIII. 

A  fourth,  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep  ; 

White,  co'd,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill, 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt, — or' what  you  will  ;— 
My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

So  pick  and  choose — nerhaps  you'll  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

And  lo  !  a  fifth  appears ; — acd  what  is  she  ? 

A  lady  of  "  a  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged — what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 
But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes, 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shell     '   . 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 
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LXX, 

Bui  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream  d,  Dudii  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out ; 

LXXI. 

toid  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion  : 
ftlatron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  yon  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall,  [tion, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  no- 
Moie  than  I  Lave  myself,  of  what  could  make 
Tlu  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXII. 
but  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten'd, 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  color  heighten'd. 

LXXIII. 

But  what  is  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep,  Juanna  lay 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  -ftiate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say, 

At  least, — and  then  she  too  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

I/XXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation, 
Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once, 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 
Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 
Dudti  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

iSut  being  "  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that,  in  a  slumber  sound, 
She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood — 

A  "  wood  obscure,"  like  that  where  Dante  found  ' 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good  ; 

Life's    half-way  house,   where  dames   with  virtue 

crown 'd 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ;— • 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 

And  tree*  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVI. 

And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew, — 
A  most  prodigious  pippin, — but  it  hung 

Rather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 
Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 

Btones,  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 
Briug  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 

To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 

But  t  vays  at  a  most  provoking  height  •- 


LXXVII. 
That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord,  before 
Her  feet;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 
That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart, 
And  so — she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXVIII. 

All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  druains 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams 

I've   known   some  odd   ones  which  seem'd  really 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems    [plann'i 

"  A  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days. 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  giaat  ham 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 

To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 
That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear 

And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh'd, 

And  said  that  she  was  sorry  she  hnd  cried 

LXXX. 

"  I've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  *ad  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  thre* 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child  !  we  must  see 
•To-morrow,  what  his  highness's  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 

"  And  poor  Juanna,  too  !  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamor — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 
With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 

LXXXII. 

Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudu,  with  large  drops  in  her  3wn 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision, 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  'taken  from  her,  and  ' 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIII. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream— 
'Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 
For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she'd  get  ovei 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover 
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LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 
And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed, 
When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell : 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  "  mal-a-propos." 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudu  turn'd  round, 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna's  breast ; 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  color  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 

I  can't  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest : 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 

Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 

And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will, 

Good  rftorrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill, 
.    And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  morn, 
Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness  ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 
Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
•Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

LXXXVIII. 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition, 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift ; — 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  "gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision  ; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural — 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendor, — 
Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud,  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side, — 

Be  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 
Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and  pride : 

Bo  agitated  was  she  with  her  error, 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose,  about  the  self-same  time, 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr'd  ; 

A,  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 
At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 

The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 

Th  an  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 


XC1. 


He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other  :  as  a  man, 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan  ; 
Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty 

XCII. 

And  now  he  rose :  and  after  due  ablutions. 
Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 

And  prayers,  and  other  pious  evolutions, 
He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased, 

In  Catharine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adore« 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w * 

XCIII. 
But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander  ! 

Her  son's  son, — let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach, — and  now  rhymes  waa- 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburg,  and  lend  [del 

A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's, — so  you  be 
Your  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 
To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  manflnd,  would  be  a  sharne, 

A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv.. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interest,  which  kings  rarely  know, 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo  : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards,  and  he  his  haram, 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVI. 

But  as  it  was,  his  highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means, 

How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 
This  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 

Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 

Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

CXVII. 
Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone, 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses : — many  a  precious  stone 

Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 
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XCVII1. 

Molher  of  pfiarl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 
Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble  ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray ; — but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,  and"so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute  ;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCIX. 
And  here  she  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station  ; 
If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up  ;  and,  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to 
know. 

C. 
Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 

To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answer'd, — that  he  had  tried 

His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 

Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd  ; 
He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 
tiulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 
She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations  ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed, 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 
A.nd  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

CII. 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she'd  hear  him  through — 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related: 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudu 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated ; 

But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  %vhole  haram  bore, 

A.S  scon  as  they  retfnter'd  their  own  room, 
For  Baba's  function  stopp'd  short  at  the  door, 

Had  settled  all :  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more, 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 
Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact, 

Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 
Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 
But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  sack'd, 

A.nd  thrown  into  the  sea. — Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudu's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 


I  OV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  around, 
And  talk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till  now 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found, 
So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow; 

Her  cheek  turn'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow,         [round, 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  en'd  — 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which,  though  short, 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heard) 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  "  all  amort," 
When  things  beyond  the  common  have*  occurr'd  j 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should  1 1 

CVII. 
She  stood  a  moment,  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder ; — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated,  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees 

CVIII. 
Her  face  declined,  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 

Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair 

Or  rather  sofa,  (for  it  was  all  pillow,— 
A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow, 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore,  whose  shingles  check 
Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

CIX. 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 
Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 

And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping. 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale ; 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  grouping 
All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colors  !  but  their  tints 

May  serve,  perhaps,  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

CX. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 

This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  b»Jk 
Gulbeyaz'  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 

And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eys»» 

The  wind  was  'down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 

She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak— bn, 
paused, 

And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 
Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 

By  deep  emotion  : — you  may  sometimes  trace 
A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trodo 
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CXII. 
Gulbeyar  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba : — "  Slare : 

Bring  the  two  slaves  !  "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
Bat  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 

And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seem'd  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 
For  fear  of  any  error  like  the  late. 

cxm. 

•'The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,"  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  "  Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side :  [throat. 

You  know  the  rest."    The  words  stuck  in  her 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg'd,  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXTV. 

« To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said ;  "but  still, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 

[t  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 
Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill, 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense ; 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

"  But  your  own  feelings. — Even  should  all  the  rest 

Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 
Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 

Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide- 
Yon  love  this  boyish,  new  seraglio  guest, 
And — if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 
Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you, 
That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to. core  yon." 

CXVL 

"  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  ? — wretch  ! 

Begone !  "  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes,  "  and  do 
My  bidding !  "    Baba  vanish *d ;  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further,  he  well  knew, 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  "  Jack  Ketch ;  " 

And,  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CiVll. 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women,  of  whate'er  condition, 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 
Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

cxvm. 

And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 
And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 

That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 
And,  above  all,  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair, 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 

a,t  which  Dudu  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — nill  I. 


cxrx. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether — 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather,— 

May  settle ;  but  far  be  't  from  me  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  feminine,  caprice  mav  dissi  pate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present,  with  good  wishes, 
Though  doubts  of  their  well-doing,  tc  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change 

And,  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair, 

The  muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare 


CANTO  VH. 


OH  love !  Oh  glory !  what  are  ye  ?  who  try 

Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight : 
There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  snch  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 
Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  en  i  igtt 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colors  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

n. 

And  srtcb.  as  they  are,  snch  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescrint  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  as, 
But  ne'ertheless,  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things  :  for  I  wish  to  know 

What,  after  all,  are  all  things — but  a  thowf 

m. 

They  accuse  me — me — the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem,  of — I  know  not  what,— 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God  !  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at  ? 

I  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  in  Dante'i 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon,  and  by  Cervantes  , 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Kochcfoucau 
By  Fenelon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so— 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  live  ard  die, 

But  which  is  best  you  know  no  more  than  L 
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V. 


Uocrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was,       [pleasant 
"  To   know   that  nothing   could  be  known ; "  a 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 
Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 

Newton,  (that  prorerb  of  the  mind,)  alas  ! 
Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 

That  he  himself  felt  only  "  like  a  youth 

Picking  up  shrlls  by  the  great  ocean — Truth." 

VI. 

Ecclesiastes  said,  that  all  is  vanity — 

Most  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  example^  of  true  Christianity ; 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Mast  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

VII. 

l)ogs,  or  men  !  (for  I  flatter  you  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far) — ye  may 

Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  '.ittle  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies ; — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  ! 

While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

•Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars  " — 1  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — 'tis  no  matter ; 

The  fact's  about  the  same ;  I  am  secure ; — * 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 
And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  land  and  water 

B?  Suvaroff,  or  Anglice  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fr.'-tress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, 

With  buildings  in  the  oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was,  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced, 
Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank  : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 

X. 

Withir  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised,  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which,  from  its  loftier  station, 
•Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

Pi  placed  p,s  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe's. 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban  : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 
The  ramrart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang : 

But  then  tnere  was  a  great  want  of  precaution, 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang,) 

Nor  we.-k  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there, 

To  LKt  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 


XII. 


But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  br>:r.  a*  yet . 

Two  batteries,  cap-a-pie,  as  our  Saint  George, 
Case-mated  one,  and  'tother  a  "barbette, 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge ; 
While  two-and-twenty  cannon,  duly  set, 

Rose  o'er  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier. 

XIII. 

But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite, 
Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 

A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight ; 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invadttl 

When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right. 
But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded, 

They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 

And  only  shouted,  "  Allah  !"  and  "  Bis  Mill  ah !  *" 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack  ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory  ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossack 

"Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story  t 
Alas  !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation. 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciation 

XV. 

Still  I'll  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase  [noff, 

Our  euphony-*there  was  Strongenoff,  (»,nd  Stroke- 

Meknop,  Serge  Lwow,  Arseniew  of  modern  Greece, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Choke- 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece :  [noflf, 
And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  pok« 
enough 

Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame,  (capricious  strumpet !) 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration, 
"Which  may  be  names  at'Moscow,  into  rhyme, 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration,  i 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry,  drawling  against  time, 

'Ending    in    "ischskin,"    "  ousckin,"    "iffskcty. 
"ouski," 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski, 

XVII. 
Scherematoff  and  ChrematoflF,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin 
All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff 'd  high 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  sum 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 
But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town — 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  year* 

'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 

Sixteen  call'd  Thompson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith 
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XIX. 
Jack  Thompson  and  Bill  Thompson  ; — all  the  rest 

Had  been  call'd  "Jemmy"  after  the  great  bard; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 

But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 
Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters  ;  but  the  best 

Among  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  he,  since  so  renown'd  "  in  country  quarters 
At  Halifax ;  "  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Bills ; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  ejder  Jack  Smith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
I've  said  all  I  know  of  a  name  that  fills  [smith," 

Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  "Schmack- 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI. 

[  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt's  a  god  I 
Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 

May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 
I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 

Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 
I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 

The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doating, 

Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXII. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record  [gav: 

Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth  ; — such  truths  are  treason :  they  betray 

Their  country,  and,  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd, 
Who  name  the  French  and  English,  save  to  show 
How  peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's 
foe. 

XXIII. 
The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 

An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 
The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 

The  public  buildings,  and  the  private  too, 
No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true  ; 
Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 
The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

fo  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh, 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station* 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ; 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors, 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers ; 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith, 

One  of  the  valorous  "  Smiths ''  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "  pith  ;" 

But 'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir"  and  "Madam," 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  "Adam." 


XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  huiTy. 

Thus,  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  ifiat 
And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Mut 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet        [rav 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  "  murder,"  and  at  others  "  glory.' 

XXVII. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineers'  stupidity, 

Their  haste,  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity, 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide ;  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 

XXVIII. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 
Three  fire-ships  lost  their  amiable  existence, 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect : 
The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 
They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as 
ever. 

XXIX. 
At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 
'Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismay'd, 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  return'd  with  interest,  I'may  say. 
And  by  a  fire  of  musquetry  and  grape, 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape. 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  fii  3 ;  and,  aided  by  their  own    [sion 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  preci- 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submission, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up  ;  a  second,  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 
Their  Delhis  mann'd  some  boats,  and  sail'd  again 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main  ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter. 

XXXII. 
"  If,"  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 

All  that  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 
I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 

And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  sa» ; 
And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 

To  some  distinguished  strangers  in  that  fray. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Dam**, 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  roil  of  fame  has 
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XXXIII. 
This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  fame  it  : 

Foi  out  of  three  "preux  Chevaliers,"  how 
Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 

That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 
For  aught  we  know.)     Renown's  all  hit  or  miss  ; 

There's  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 
'Tis  true  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion's  screen, 

XXXIV. 

Bnt  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions — 

Their  names  are  seldom  found,  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 

And  is  extinguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I  will  bet 
You  can't  repeat  nine  names  from  each  gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Shovv'd  that  somewhere,  somehow,  there  was  a  fault ; 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, 
Which  made  a  long  debate : — but  I  must  halt ; 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVI. 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man, — 
Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  in  question. 

For,  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 

Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbless'd  on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted ; — 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin—  a  great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great, 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 

XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  the  matters  after  his  own  bent. 
•I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 
In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  proceeded, 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order. 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  is  dilettanti  in  war's  art,  • 
By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase, 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Suvaroff. 


XL. 


The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  grod  heart  could  be  partial, 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws  ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause. 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

"  You  will  take  Ismail,  at  whatever  price." 

XLI. 
"  Let  there  be  light !  "  said  God,  "  and  there  wai 

light ! " 

1  Let  there  be  blood  !  "  says  man,  and  there's  a  sea, 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  night 

(For  day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit — 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  root. 

XLII. 
Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  "Allahs  "  now 

Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat, 
Were  damnably  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat ;) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistake*, 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon 

XLIII. 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossaclr* 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs. 
For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two  , 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his*guide. 

XLIV. 
"  Great  joy  to  London  now  !  "  says  some  great  (ovi 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which,  to  that  battle  conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  color'd  lamps  are  full, 

That  sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsenif\ 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 
'Tis  strange  that  he  should  further  "damn  his eyea, 

For  they  are  damn'd :  that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prize, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth, 
Which  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine. 
Or  swear  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLVI. 

But  to  the  tale.     Great  joy  unto  the  camp  ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossaoft 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp. 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  ifttack  ; 
Or,  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp, 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light, 
Which  all  who  saw  it  folloVd,  wrong  or  right 
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XLVI1. 

But  certes  matters  took  a  different  face  ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVIII. 

Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 

As  loll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 
Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection : 

Or  a*  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 
Oi  a  bellwether  form  the  flock's  connection 

By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual : 

Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLIX. 

The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ;  you  would  have 
That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage-feast,  [thought 

(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught, 
Since  thore  is  discord  after  both  at  least:) 

There  was  not  now  a  luggage-boy  but  sought 
Danger  and  spoil  with  ardor  much  increased ; 

And  why  ?  because  a  little,  odd,  old  man, 

Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 

L. 
But  so  it  was  ;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity  ;  the  first. 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

And  waited  but  for  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
'Upon  the  foe  ;  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter  : 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attaek'd  by  water. 

LI.  • 

New  batteries  were  erected ;  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd, 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity  ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd, 
Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Suvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it, 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.1 

LII. 
It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander- 

In-chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 
The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 

His  time,  a  corporal's  duties  to  fulfil : 
I  ist.  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 

A&  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill ; 
He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 
Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

LIII. 
Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 

Like  men,  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 
A.nd  made  them  charge  with  bayonets  these  machines, 

By  way  of  lesson  affainst  actual  Turks  ; 
&.nd,  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 

He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works; 
At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd,  in  phrases  witty  : — 
He  made  no  answer :  but  he  took  the  city. 


LIV. 


Most  things  were  in  this  posti.rt  »n  the  ers 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stern  repose  :  which  you  would  scarce  concede 
Yet  men,  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  tha 

Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled  : — there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends, 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

LY. 

Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering  ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half  dirt, 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  blundering ; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus  ;  and  when  bent  to  storm 
A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drill — 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal- 
Some  Cossacks,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hill, 

Had  met  a  party,  towards  the  twilight's  fall, 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tougue — or  well  or  ill, 

'Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 
But  whether  from  his  voiee#-or  speech,  or  manner, 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  bannei 

LVII. 
Whereon,  immediately  at  his  request,  [ters: 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head-quar- 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  guess'd 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkish-fashioned  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  who  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LYIII. 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt, 
Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing,— 

For,  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which,  to  martial  comprehension, 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension ; — 

LIX. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacks  and  their  prey,  turn'd  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye: —  [last, 

"Whence  come  ye?" — "From   Constantinople 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.       [past 
'  What  are  ye  ?  " — "  What  you  see  us."    Briefly 
This  dialogue  ;  for  he  who  answer'd  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 

'  Your  names  ?  " — "  Mine's  Johnson,  and  my  com- 
rade's Juan ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman,"     The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said:  "I  have 
Your  name  before, ^the  second  is  a  new  one ;   [heard 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd ; 
But  let  that  pass ; — I  think  I've  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?  " — "  The  same."— 
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LXI. 

You  served  at  Widdin  ?  "— "  Yes."—"  You  led 
the  attack  ?  "  [know." 

"  I    did." — "  What    next  ?  " — "  I    really   hardly 

You  were  the  first  i'  the  breach  ?  " — "  I  was  not 
slack, 

At  least,  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so." — 
'  What  follow'd  ?  " — "  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." —  [rounded 
'*  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  sur- 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXII. 
"  WTiere  will  you  serve  ?  " — "  Where'er  you  please." 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn,  ["  I  know 
A.ad  doubtless  would  be  foremost  011  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  ?  say,  what  can  he  do  ? — 

He  with  the  beardless  chin,  and  garments  torn  ?  " 
"  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
)t>  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault." 

LXIII. 
"  He  shall,  if  that  he  dare."     Here  Juan  bow'd 

Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 
Continued :  "  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd, 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow. 
Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault :  I've  vow'd 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

"  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  !  " — Here  he  turn'd, 
And  drill'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  burn'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth,  (who  nobly  spurn'd     [on 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes,)  and  bade  them  push 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  .armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

•  ohnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy, 
Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  to  address 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.     "  I  confess 

My  debt,  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 
Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." — 

LXVI. 

"  Right !  I  was  busy,  and  forgot.    Why  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 

Now  under  arms.     Ho  !  Katskoff,  take  him  to — 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) — 

His  post,  I  meant  the  regiment  Nikolaiew. 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He's  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent." 

LXVII. 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 
The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 
Although  their  haram  education  led 

Doubt.ess  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 
Passive  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  head, 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 

Their  arms.  a.  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 


LXVIII. 
)'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
?hat  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
)h,  foolish  mortals  !  always  taught  in  vain ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 
}f  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unehbing  sea  . 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears, 
And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey  *d 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears, 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

H  feeling  ;  for,  howevei  habit  sears  [trade 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  theil 

^s  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow 

LXX. 

Ele  said — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuc  tone — 
•'  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mear 

By  bringing  women  here  ?     They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

[n  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 
"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  "  these  are  the  wives  of  others 
And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 

By  service  with  my  military  brothers, 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 

Into  a  camp  ;  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 
As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXII. 
"  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  poor  things  !  it  is  an  awkward  step . 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXXIII. 

Meantime,  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyw 
Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 

Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmeared  with  dust, 

Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  twt  too  clean, 

More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod, 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.     Now,  to  them 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god, 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad, 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail's  a  uiadem,) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXV. 

Johu  Jonnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental, 

{Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way. 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 

In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 

And  then,  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight 
kisses, 

They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate)— 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 
1 1  burn  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 

Buwarrow,  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross — 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail ; 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 
(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job ; — 

What  was  't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVIII. 

Nothing.    The  work  of  glory  still  went  on. 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortar's  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade,  [bullets, 

Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 
Hard  words  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  gullets. 

LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  !  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears*  though  long — all  ages,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy : — 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  I  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

vV  .th  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow, 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign , 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow, 
To  Me  with  thee,  would  be  about  as  vain 

A«  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood  ; 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  in  blood— 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum  ! 
Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 

There  should  be,  ne'ertheless,  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack  "d  ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate  'em  ? 
3ouls  ot  immortal  generals  !  Phoebus  watches 
J'o  coloi  up  hi  9  rays  from  your  despatches. 


LXXXI1. 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Buonaparte  ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and  'rot:r,d»i 
Shade  of  Leonidas !  who  fought  so  hearty,  [rounded 

When  my  poor  Greece  was   once,  as  now    evt 
Oh,  Caesar's  Commentaries  !  now  impart  ye, 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXIII. 

When  I  call  "  fading  "  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year, 

And  alirost  every  day,  in  sad  reality, 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear, 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear, 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business, 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

LXXXIV. 
Medals,  ranks,  ribbands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet, 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man, 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women  :  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  glory's  van. 
But  glory's  glory  ;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind ! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  hejeels  it,  and  some  say  he  sees, 
Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 

Or,  if  that  simple  t  'mtence  should  displease, 
Say  that  he  scuds,  before  it  like  a  brig, 

A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 
This  canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 

The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people, 

Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple. 

LXXXVI. 

Hark  !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold  dull  nigh 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank. 

Lo  !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling  bank 

Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  and  dank 

Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths — How  soon  the  smokl 

Of  hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak  ! 

LXXXVII. 

Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  lastbreaJl 
A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again  ! 

The  march  !  the  charge  !  the  shouts  of  either  laith 
Hurra !  and  Allah  !  and — one  moment  more—- 
The death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 
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I. 

SB.  blood  and  thunder !  and  oh  blood  and  wounds ! 

These  art  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  gentle  leader !  and  most  shocking  swnds  • 

And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  Glory's  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
Bo  be  they  the  inspirers  !  Call  them  Mars, 
Bellona,  what  you  will — they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

All  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 

The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 

A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  his  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain, 

Immed'stely  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

"War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  «f  gore. 

IV.  • 

And  why  ?  because  it  brings  self-approbation; 

"Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
Knouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation — 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare — 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 

And  such  they  are — and  such  they  will  be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Wliose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground,          [done. 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  un- 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appai  or  stun 
Tne  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen,  save  the  artillery's  flame, 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same, 

A  mirror'd  hell !  The  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercamo 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  cr  smite  rarely — Man's  make  millions  ashes  ! 


VII. 


The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pasi'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced 
Which  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  "  Allah !"  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance  :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  "  Allah  !  "  and  the  clouds,  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark  !  through 

All  sounds  it  pierceth,  "  Allah !  Allah  !  Hu !  "' 

IX. 
The  columns  were  in  movement,  one  and  all : 

But,  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,  fter, 

Though  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of  slu'gh- 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  boom  and  ball. 

"Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)   is  Gjd's 

daughter :  "8 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 
Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap  ;  in  fact  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head  : 
"  Ashes  to  ashes  " — why  not  lead  to  lead  ? 

XI. 
Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince, 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,- 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  win  Ce 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evmc» 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token, 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. 

XII. 
Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  .emetic, 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 

Mortality  '  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 
Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  ye,,  ti.  k 

Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yigld 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIII. 
There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 

Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate'er  it  may  regard- 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 

Turn'd  back  within  its  socket, — these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win,  perhaps,  a  ribband  at  the  breast ! 
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XIV. 

Yet  1  love  giOry;  glory's  a  great  thing; 

Think  what  it   s  to  be,  in  your  old  age, 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king ! 

A.  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

"Which  is  still  better ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides,  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  makes  mankind  worth  destroying. 

.  XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  others, 

»Vho  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 
H  ad  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted,  one  by  one, 
Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers — 

O  er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade, 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells,  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Of  officers,  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 
A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault. 

XVII. 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern, 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame : 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn  ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim, 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 
And,  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story : 

XVIII. 
And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 

To  the  gazette — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 

In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber  ;— 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch  ;  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose.3 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  corps,  [ing 

And  fought  avvay  with  might  and  main,  not  know- 

Ihe  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going ; 
.  But  on  they  tnarch'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er, 
Filing  and  thrusting,  slashing,  swearing,  glowing, 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 

I'o  thefr  (wo  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow'd  in  the  bloodv  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands — sometimes  gaining 

A  yai  i  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

ft.t  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  raining, 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er 

&  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 


XXI. 

Though  'twas  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  ai.4  th  iu^t 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  threw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch, 

Which  stiffen'd  heaven)  ES  if  he  wish'd  for  day  ;— 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 
Indeed  he  could  not.    But  what  if  he  had  ? 

There  hare  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  tc  ran, 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  pad 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals,  after  one 
Warm  bout,  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks. 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

XXIII. 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic, 

(The  antiquarians  who  can  settle  time, 
Which  settles  all  things,  Romans,  Greek,  or  Runic, 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  climt 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido's  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  arid  not  national ;) — * 

XXIV.  ' 

But  Juan  was  quite  "  a  broth  of  a  boy, 

A  thing  of  impulse,  and  a  child  of  song . 
Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 

Or  the  sensation,  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong,) 
And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

t  xxv. 

But  always  without  malice.     If  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  "  the  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  caret, 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well; 

'Tis  pity  "  that  such  meaning  should  pave  hell." 

XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
Whether  hell's  pavement-'— if  it  be  so  paved— 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 
Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved, 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  sh&vei* 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mall 

XXVII. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 

Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  side* 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year, 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  fortune's  tides, 
Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 

When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retirtna 
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XXVIIT 
I  don't  know  how  the  thinfe  ocLurr'd — it  might 

Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 

About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield 
And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 

XXIX. 

fuan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Coesar,  but  a  fiue  young  lad,  who  fought, 

(It  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ougnt 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass — 
(Start  not,  kind  reader ;  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one  :) — 

XXX. 

Alien,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind; 
.  But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray, 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A.  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 
Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

Quite  disappear'd — the  gods  know  how  !  (I  can't 
Act  ount  for  every  thiitg  which  may  look  bad 

In  history  ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad, 

in  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  hio  corps :) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 
And  le/t  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single-handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake, 

An  "  ignis  fatuus,"  or  as  sailors  stranded, 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake, 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes, 

XXXIIJ. 
He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill'd  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 

The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 
And,  whers  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 

And  ihs  loud  cannon  pealed  its  hoarsest  strains, 
He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
by  thy  humane  discovery,  friar  Bacon  !6 

XXXIV. 

And,  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column, 

Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume, 

Into  an  elegant  .extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 

\\r,  "mid  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces, 

And  levell'd  weapons,  still  against  the  glacis. 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 
Who  had  "retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is,  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den  ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  "  to  cut  and  come  again  * 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan — a  mere  novice,  whose 

Mote  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  of  flying, 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews,— • 

On  its  own  strength,  with    careless   nerves    and 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  "shadows  of  death's  valley." 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  shot, 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  no* 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 
Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil  as  yet, 

He  found  a  number  of  chasseurs,  all  s.;»tter'd 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIII 

And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  *uat's  strange,  they 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  "  the  spirits  from         [came 

The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 
Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home 

Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 

And  that  odd  impulso,  which,  in  wars  or  creeds, 

Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove !  he  was  a  noble  fe'low,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name  than  Ajax  or  Achilles 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soou 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath,  (which  some  months  the  sartu 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  m-is.'le    [still \n\) 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle : 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  die?  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 

He  would  find  others  who  woufd  fain  be  ri.'.  tt> 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which,  like  wind, 

Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  aro  coon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind, 

But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

[ietire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 
But  Johnson  only  ran  off  to  return 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 
Jnto  that  rather  samewhat  misty  bourn, 

Which  Hamlet  tel's  us  is  a. pass  cf  dread; 
To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  conceris 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  npon  the  deud) 
Acted  upon  the  living  as  o*\  wire, 
And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 
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XLII. 

Egad !  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 

To  fly  from,  malgre  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

Which  fills  a  regiment,  (besides  their  pay, 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough)— 

They  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  welcome 

Which  made  some  think,  and  others  know,  a  hell 
come. 

XLIII. 

They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail, 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sickle, 

Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life's  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle.  . 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a  flail,     • 
Or  ^a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle, 

Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 

Upon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 
The  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks : 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

So  order'd  it,  amid  these  sulphury  revela, 
That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper'd, 
Reaoh'd  the  interior  talus  of  the  rampart. 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dozen, 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin, 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above  as  well's  below, 
Bo  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen,- - 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XLVI. 
But  those  who  scaled  found  out  that  their  advance 

Was  favor'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 
The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorn's  ignorance 

Hai  palisadoed  in  a  way  you'd  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France, 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under,) 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 
Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set : 

XLVII. 
80  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 

Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 
To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 

At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 
Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again : 

And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 
Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 
WLich  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades.7 

XLVIII. 
A.mong  the  first, — I  will  not  say  thejftrst, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  friends  ^as  well  as  allied  nations  ; 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 
&.S  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
Was  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too  ;— 


XLIX 
And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gneisenau 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au  "  and  '  ow,' 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions, 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mfczticos. 


But  never  mind ; — "  God  save  the  kins' !"  and  kings 
For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer. 

I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings, 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 

The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  he 

Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 

At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons,  such  as  men       [pliant; . 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts   lesi 

Then  "  comes  the  tug  of  war  ;  " — 'twill  come  again, 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say,  "  fie  on't," 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution. 

LII. 

But  to  continue  : — I  say  not  the  first, 
But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed     [one 
Amid  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  new 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  most.     The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one 

Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

LIII. 

And  here  he  was — who,  upon  woman's  breast 
Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confess'd. 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 

Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair 
'  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms  ;  " 

But  Juan  never  left  them  while  they'd  charms, 

LIV. 

Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind> 
Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same 

But  here  he  was  ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bii  d 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 

And  he,  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, — 
Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  \vhich  tanu 

The  loftiest, — hurried  by  the  time  and  place,— 

Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  ia  a  race 

LV. 
So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance^ 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  jjyJe, 
Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 

Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight 
The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  there  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groaa. 
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LVI 

Die  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
A.S  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  "  base  Bezonian," 
(As  Pistol  calls  it,)  but  a  young  Livonian. 

LVII. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 

In  answei  made  an  inclination  to 
The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 

For,  seeing  one  with  ribbons  black  and  blue, 
Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 

Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thank, 

He  recognized  an  officer  of  rank. 

LVIII. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  crime 
Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  shriek 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 
Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In,  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell, 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there,    [prayer, 

LIX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long  octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din, 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice ! 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter'd.     Oh  eternity  ! — 

'•  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,'! 

So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 

Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh — 
All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 

And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 

To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last. 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  mosf,  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names,  which  in  our  faces  stare, 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or.buck,  he 

Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

LXII. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude ;  health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Cheir  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 

Site  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 


LXIII. 

And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  i 

For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, — 
Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 

Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song- 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

'Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,— 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease — 

The  inconvenience  of  civilization 
Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  pleaftA 

But,  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 

He  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can 

LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone :  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  unwaken'd  world  was  ever  new 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view, 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face ; — 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions, 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain  :  the  green  woods  were  their  por 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray ;   [tioni 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  tneir  rifles 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil: 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encum 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ;         [be^i 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods 

LXVIII. 

So  much  for  nature : — by  way  of  variety , 
Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  civilization  : 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society,- 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation, 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration, 

The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore 

With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  moro. 

LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd :  first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another , 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 
Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  motttet 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  heaven  to  upbraid 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 

The  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where,  foot  by  fooj 

The  madden  d  Turks  their  city  A  till  dispute. 
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LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 

("With  some  assislance  from  the  frost  au!  snow) 

Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, 
It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now. 

He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe, 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake — 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 

LXXI. 

For,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Follow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 

'But.  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch — 
('Mong  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre's 

Was  much  regretted) — for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again : 

LXXII. 

And,  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where, — being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem, — 

T  ic  great  and  gajr  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

LXXIII. 

ind,  scrambling  round   the  rampart,  these  same 
After  the  taking  of  the  "cavalier,"  [troops, 

Just  as  Koutousow's  most  "forlorn"  of  "hopes" 
Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 

Open'd  the  gate  call'd  "  Kilia"  to  the  groups 
Of  baffled  heroes  who  stood  shyly  near, 

Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately-frozen  mud, 

Now  thaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Kozaks,  or  if  so  you  please,  Cossacks — 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  ^geography) — 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs, 
And  ne  great  dilettanti  in  topography 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order, — were  all  cut  to  pieces. 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder'd 

Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  rampart, 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 

The  city,  without  being  further  hamper'd ; 
But,  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd— 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  corners, 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scorn- 
crs. 

LXXVI. 
Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacks  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease — 
But  perish 'd  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses, 
O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
Mir.h'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki'— 


LXXVI1. 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  burn.    ' 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 
Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn 

"Twas  b:ow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch, 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVIII. 

Another  column  also  suffer'd  much : 

And  here  we  may  remark  with" the  historian, 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  girwy 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

LXXIX. 

A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then)  [climb 

Was  made  at  length,  with  those  who  daied  to 

The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again  ; 
And,  though  the  Turks'  resistance  was  sublime, 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 

Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers, 
Among  the  foiemost,  ofter'd  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  TH*tar.— 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's    ,ars, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd. 

LXXXI. 

For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 
Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead ; 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission, 
Began  to  Uiy  about  with  steal  and  lead,— 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions  :  not  a  single  head 

Was  spared, — three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd  here 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 

LXXXII. 
The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part — 

And  death  is  drunk  with  gore  :  there's  not  a  street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat. 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  nature ;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engender'd  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crin;  e. 

LXXXIII. 
A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head, 

Y.rhose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel 
[n  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  blsd 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meaJ- 
.The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 
'As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 
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LXXXIV. 

A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 

Fhe  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute — 
(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modern  wit 

Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through  't 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 

Even  with  his  life — for  (but  they  lie)  'tis  said 

To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV.  ^ 

However  tnis  may  be,  'tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 
And  left  him  'mid  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 

The  regimentel  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inve"  °>-ate  foe, 

^Tiich  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go 

LXXXVI. 

But  then,  the  fact's  a  fact — and  'tis  the  part 
Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 

Whene'ei  he  can  ;  for  there  is  little  art 
In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 

Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 

And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 

Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  flies. 

LXXXVII. 

The  city's  taken,  but  .10:.  render'd  ! — No 
There's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword : 

The  blood  may  gush  out  as  the  Danube's  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  nor  deed  nor  word 

Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  or  death  of  foe  ; 
In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 

By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 

Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

Lxxxvm. 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  gabre  cleavrs, 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  every  where, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves, 
When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air. 

And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves, 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare  ; 

But  still  it  falls  with  vast  and  awful  splinters, 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winters. 

LXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  'tis  not 
'    My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terriffic : 
For  checker'd  as  it  seems  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific ; 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

Ind  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  "  quite  refreshing  " — in  the  affected  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 
With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways,— 

A.nd  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blaze 

01  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Makr  epic  poesy  so  rare  <md  rich. 


XCI. 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  •warm 

Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 

And  shudder; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 
A  female  ohild  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 

Amid  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest. 

XCI1. 
Two  villanous  Cossacks  pursued  the  child       [them 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons :  match,  i  witk 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 

Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gem, — 
The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild  :  . 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  ? 
Their  natures  ?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  ? 

XCIII. 
Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head, 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright, 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amid  the  dead  : 

When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight 
I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said, 

Because  it  might  not  solace  "  ears  polite  ;  " 
But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs,— 
The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacks. 

XCJV. 
One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  sj/.it  the  other's  shouldej 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain  ;  while  waxing  colder, 

As  he  turn'd  o'er  each  pale  arid  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 
A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 

Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 
For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  her« 

Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace 
As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear  • 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes. 

And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  flx'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'o 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischine* 
Upon  his  protege;  while  hers,  transfix'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase  : — 

XCVII. 
Up  came  John  Johnson — (I  will  not  say  "Jack,* 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common  place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)— 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back 

Exclaiming, — "Juan  !  Juan  !  On  boy  !  braca 
Your  arm,  and  I'll  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 
That  you  and  I  will  win  St.  George's  sollar  * 
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XCVIII. 

•The  Seraskier  _s  knock'd  upon  the  head, 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly,  'mid  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own  ;  'tis  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lie  round  the  battery ;  but  still  it  batters, 

A.ud  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters, 

XCIX. 

Then  up  with  me !  " — But  Juan  answer'd,  "  Look 

Upon  this  child — I  sav'd  her — must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance  ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shriek  and  grieve, 
And  I  am  with  you." — Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around — andshrugg'd — and  twitch'dhis 

sleeve  [right ; 

And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied,    "  You're 

Poor  thing  !  what's  to  be  done  ?  I'm  puzzled  quite." 

C. 

Said  Juan, — "  Whatsoever  is  to  be 
Done,  I'll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we." — 
Quoth  Johnson, — "  Neither  will  I  quite  insure  ; 

But  at  the  least  you  may  die  .gloriously." 
Juan  replied, — "  At  least  I  will  endure 

Whate'er  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 

This  child,  who's  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CI. 

Johnson  said, — "  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose  ; 

The  child's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  !  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity: 
Hark  !  how  the  roar  increases  ! — no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city ; — 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God !  we'll  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut." 

CII. 

But  Juan  was  immovable ;  until 
Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick'd  out  among  his  followers  with  some  skill 
Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey : 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 
That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day, 

But  if  she  were  delivered  safe  and  sound, 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  roubles  round, 

cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 
In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades  ; — then 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 
Which  thinn'd,  at  every  step,  their  ranks  of  men : 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly — no  wonder, 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 

A;  thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half-pay. 

CIV. 

ind  such  is  victory  !  and  such  is  man  ! 

At  ,.3ast  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so;— God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tartar  Khan, — 

Or  '  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  ehwftaiu — somehow  would  not  yield  at  aH : 


CV. 


But  flank'd  by  five  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won, 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig. — Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither, — but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van, 

+     CVI. 
To  take  him  was  the  point.     The  truly  brare, 

When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress'd  with  odds, 
Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  or  save  ;— 

A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demigods 
Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind 

CVII. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken,  and  replied        . 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied  : 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender. 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocation* 

CVIII. 
And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 

Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 

So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe — 

He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  skeptics  ;  and  with  curses 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  jthough  but  sligntiy,  i  «• 
Juan  and  Johnson,  whereupon  they  teii — 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath — 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain, 

CX. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they  perigh'd  ' 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred  ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cheriiih'J 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd, 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not, 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  hin» 

CXI. 
The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tarteti 

As  great  a  scorner  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr, 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quartet 

On  earth,  in  Paradise ;  and,  when  once  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures, 
I  Do  just  whate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features 
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CXII. 

ind  what  tney  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  Khan 
In  heaven,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess  ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less  ; 

And  that's  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if  we  scan 
A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 

You'll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloody. 

CXIII. 
Tour  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 

In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men 
Before*  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure, 

And  the  sad  second  moon  grows  dim  again, 
Or  dull  Repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 

To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 
And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be)  disptites 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

1  hus  the  young  Khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight, 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides, 

But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 
In  short,  howe'er  our  better  faith  derides, 

These  black-e^ed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 
As  though  '.here  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven    [sides : — 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CX\ 

Bo  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 

He  shouted  "Allah!"  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart, 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  runrise,  dart,— 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died : 

CXVI. 

But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face, 
The  good  old  Khan — who  long  had  ceased  to  see 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race, 
Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously — 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 
The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fell'd  tree. 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 

A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 

CXVII. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 
Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  "  aroynt !  " 
As  he  before  had  done.     He  did  not  heed 

Iheir  pause  nor  signs  :  his  heart  was  out  of  joint, 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 

As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone, 

And  fell — though  done  with  life — he  was  alone. 

cxvm. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor : — with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung, 

A.S  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  clung 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young  ; 

\nd    throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons, 

li.  oue  wi4«  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once. 


CXIX. 

Tis  strange  enough — the  rough,  tough  soldiers,  wh| 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 

Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 
And  lay  before  theift  with  his  children  near, 

Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 
Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 

Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife. 

They  honor'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 
Where  the  chief  Pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host ; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost, 

And,  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  Bey 

To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXI. 

[n  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around  ; — yet,  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 
His  stern  philosophy  :  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puffd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales. 

As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails. 

CXXII. 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yieto 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now ; 

His  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 
Ismail's  no  more !  The  crescent's  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field, 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaught*- 

CXXIII. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad  ; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad  ; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses  ; 
All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 

As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse,— 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.' 

CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity, 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  brott 
through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved  perhaps  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two — 

What's  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grw  » 

Cockneys  of  London  !  Muscadins  of  Paris  ! 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

cxxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or,  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after  times. 

Meantime  the  taxes,  Castiereagh,  and  debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  awn  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Welleslev's  nlorr 
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CXXVI. 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 
Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A.  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing ! 

Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 
Strip  your  greer.  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 

Gaunt  Famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 

Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
dtone. 

CXXVII. 

But  let  nit  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 
There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  ! 

Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  stream, 
And  reily  ran  his  blushing  water,s  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown  : 

Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall, 

Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all ! 

CXXVIII. 

In  one  thing,  ne'ertheless,  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste ; — they  ravish'd  "very  little. 

CXXIX. 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line : — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration; 

'.'.  ut  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark, 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes, — besides,  such  things  from 

Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark     [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste  : — ; 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 

Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the   /Hole  their  continence  was  great, 
So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 

To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 
Of  "  single  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 

(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate, 
To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 

To  make  :.  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedfling, 

Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

CXXX11. 

ftome  voices  of  the  i  uxom  micidle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din, 

'Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged,) 
"  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  ! " 

But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

fn  darkness— I  can  only  hope  they  did. 


CXXXI11. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade.       [thatch 

While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  likf 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay'd. 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch, 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 
'  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress  !  "     (Powers 

Eternal!  such  names  mingled !)   "  Ismail's  ours !  '* 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 
Since  "  Mene,  Menp,  Tekel,"  and  "  Upharsm,' 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me  !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 
Severe,  sublime  ;  the  prophets  wrote  no  farce  OB 

The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Russ,  so  witty, 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city 

cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans, 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  it—- 
For I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  said,  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones;— 

But  ye — our  children's  children  !  think  how  we 

Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  free 

CXXXVI. 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  'tis  for  you ; 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium, 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  you  Cm 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too  ! — 

Yet,  if  perchance  remember'd,  still  disdain  yox,  'em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 
Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVII. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 
And  ihysc  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bones, 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could  set 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid, 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXVII1. 
Reader !  I  have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  far 

As  the  first  canto  promised.     You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 
And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 
Than  my  forerunners.     Carelessly  I  sing, 
But  Phcsbus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  w»ll 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch, 
For  which  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watdb 
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CXL. 

This  special  honor  was  conferr'd,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity ; — 

Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  /-aptive  gain'd  him  some  applause, 
For  saving  her  amid  the  wild  insanity 

Of  carnage,  and  I  tuiiik  he  was  more  glad  in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 

CXLI. 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless  :  all 

H;r  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector,        • 
Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  bhth  was  but  a  spectre 
Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muezzin's  call 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  ! — and  Juan  wept, 

And  made     T   -v  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept. 


CANTO  IX. 


I. 

OH,  Wellington  !  (or  "  Villainton  " — for  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways  ; 

Frai.ce  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punn'd  i*,  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 

Beating  or  bealen  she  will  laugh  the  same) — 
You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise ; 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humar.  tv  would  rise,  and  thunder.  "  Nay !  "• 

II 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  affair — in  fact  'twas  shabby, 

And,  like  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  "Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea  hours  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero, 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 

III. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more  : 

You  have  repair'd  legitimacy's  crutch — 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before  : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore ; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor — 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better,  j 

IV. 

You  are  "  the  best  of  cut-throats  :  " — do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakespeare's,  and  not  misapplied; 
War's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  pail, 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  bv  Waterloo  ? 
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V. 


I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supp'd  full  of  flattery ; 

They  say  you  like  it  too — 'tis  no  great  wonder ; 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder  ; 
And,  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  h* 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder : 
Call'd'"  Saviour  of  the  Nations  " — not  yet  savea, 
And  "  Europe's  Liberator  " — still  enslaved 

VI. 
I've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate,8 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late, 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels  : 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration- 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

VII. 
I  don't  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  as 

You,  my  Lord  Duke!  is  far  above  reflection. 
The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus 

With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection ; 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction  • 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear ! — I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scorn'd  great  recompense* 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside, 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 
To  free  his  country :  Pitt,  too,  had  his  pride, 

And,  as  a  high-soul'd  minister  of  state,  is 

Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain,  gratis. 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 
Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 

You  might  have  freed  fall'n  Europe  from  tne  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  bless'd  from  shore  to  shore; 

And  now — what  is  your  fame  ?    Shall  the  Muse  tun« 

it  ye  ? 
Now — that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er  > 

Go,  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries  ! 

Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories ! 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 

To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  insciibe 
Truths  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gazettes, 

But  which,  'tis  time  to  teacn  the  hireling  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts, 

Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 
You  did  great  things  ;  but,  not  being  great  in  mind* 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 

XI. 
Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for ; — look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all  whose  threatened  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath ! 
Mark  !  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath 
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XII. 


Mark  !  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd ;  the  antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear, 
But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  far, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle — (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's) — his  incarnate  skin, 
White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

XIII. 
And  thus  Death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment, 

But  still  it  is  so  •  and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content, 

With  his  super.or,  in  a  smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 

Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
Than  the  eternal  dehige,  which  devours 
Suns  as  rays  -  worlds  like  atoms — years  like  ours  ? 

XIV. 

"To  be,  or  rot  to  be  !  that  is  the  question," 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephaestion, 
Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion, 
Than  Bonaparte's  cancer : — could  I  dash  on 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name  ? 

XV. 

"  Oh,  dura  ilia  messorum  !  " — "  Oh, 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers  !  " — I  translate 

I  jr  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow. 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate : 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent, — 

He  who  pleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be !  " — Ere  I  decide, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being. 

"Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 
And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  all-seeing : 

For  my  part,  I'll  enlist  on  neither  side, 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 
•  Que  scais-je  ? "  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians  : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 
Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 
1  hero's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 

As  any  of  mortality's-conditions : 
Bo  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 
Jt  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation; 
But  That  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat  ? 

Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigation ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire :  a  calm  and  shallow  station  [gathers 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and 
*->me  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers 


XIX. 
"  But  heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  "  is  above  all  .— 

No  more  of  this  then, — let  us  pray  !  "     We  haw 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 

Which  tumbled  all  mankin  1  into  the  grave, 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.     "  The  sparrow's  fal. 

Is  special  providence,"  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  perch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 

XX. 

Oh,  ye  immortal  gods  !  what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh,  thou  too  mortal  man  !  what  is  philanthropy  1 
Oh,  world,  which  was  and  is  !  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean : — fy 

kanthropy 

I  comprehend ;  for,  without  transformation, 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 
Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 

Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 
And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbeai 

Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Because 

They  hate  me,  not  I  them : — And  here  we'll  pause 

XXII. 

Tis  time  wj  should  proceed  with  one  good  poem, 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
$ot  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  truth  will  show  '0m 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader!  yours) — 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors,          [witty, 
Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 

[  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

XXIV. 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen — deeds)  with  all  who  war 

With  thought ; — and  of  thought's  foes  by  far  moat 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are.  [rudf, 

[  know  not  who  may  conquer ;  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  ray  plain,  sworn,  downright  dc  testation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

[t  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 
Without  me  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff 

Whether  they  may  sow  skepticism  to  reap  hell 
As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 

iAs  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  ma 
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XXVI. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties : — never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  bt  bound  nor  bind 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 

That' s  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; 

I've  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul, 
(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise  but  an  arm  !  't\vill  brush  their  web  away, 
And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 

Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people!  what'I  say — 
(Or  rather  peoples) — -go  on  without  pause ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause; 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 
Fair  Catherine's    pastime — who    look'd  on    the 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks,    [match 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitha  he  roll'd  on, 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done— 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  there  were  many — still 
He  turn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts  and  flints,  and  lovely  nature's  skill, 
Who  is  no  pavior,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land, 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 
At  leasi  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  beat  right 

To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 
"Gentlemen  farmers  " — a  race  worn  out  quite, 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 
And  "  gentlemen  "  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 

And  "  farmers  "  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 
8Le   fell  with   Bonaparte  : — what  strai.ge  thoughts 
Aiise,  wher  w«  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 


XXXIII. 

But  Juan  turn'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a  Uopht 

Oh  !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  sooth  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sintei 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinnei  •  — •* 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye !  or  we !  or  she !  or  he  !  reflect, 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  heart  joins  chorus,  fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous ! 

Yet  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes  ' 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers  illumine  us 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  Bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "  courtier's  kibes '' 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvatiou. 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  ! — "  Apropos  des  bottes"— 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lota  • 
'Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 
Certes  it  would  nave  been  but  thrown  away 

And  that's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although'  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go :  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  "  a  former  world," 

When  this  world  shall  be  former,  undergii ,.  nd, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'u, 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside  out,  or  diown'd, 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  beeii  hurl'd 

First  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says  ; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt: 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miles, 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up 
How  the  new  worldings  of  the  then  new  Fjast 

Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup  ! 
(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least : 

Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup. 
And  every  new  creation  hath  decre-ised 

In  size,  from  overworking  the  matrrinl — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  eartn's  ourial.' 
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XL. 


L 


Sow  will — to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 

Till  all  the  arts   at  length  are  brought  about, 
Eopecially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

1  say,  will  the'e  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em, 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  ? 

XLI. 
Eut  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

"  The  tirr.e  is  out  of  joint," — and  so  am  I ; 
1  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLIL 
So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating, 

Now  pondering : — it  is  time  we  should  narrate  : 
I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we'll  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we've  so  many  tours  of  late  : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh ;  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows : 

XLIII. 
Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform  ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shivered  in  a  storm, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room, 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme, 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume, 
White  stockings  drawn,  uncurdled  as  new  milk, 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk; 

XLIV. 
Suppose  him,  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand, 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor — 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 

Beauty  springs  forth,  and  nature's  self  turns  paler, 
Seeing  how  art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 

(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar !  He  [jailei) — 
Seems  Love  turn'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

XLV. 
His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulets  !  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small-sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  Psyche  were  more  clever 
lhan  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid) 
[f  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 
The  empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  favorite  frown'd : 

I  quite  forgot  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command, 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 

But  thej  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 
fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 


XLVII. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  shght  and  slim, 
Blushing  and  beardless  ;  and  yet  ne'ertheleas 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  expiea* 

That  thougl  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraphim, 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dres* 

Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi 

XLVIII. 

No  wcnder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off, 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  w#s  not  too  tough) 
For  a  uew  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  off  gloom  enougt 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that  "high  official  situation." 

XLIX. 
Oh,  gentle  ladies  !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase, 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;*  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys, 
Pei  naps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  wo-meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

I  think  1  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh ! 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

LI. 
An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  value  oil, 

Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 
Call'd  "  Cavalier  Servente?  " — a  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas  !  too  true  'tis) 
Beneath   his   art.     The  dame,  press'd  to   disclose 
Said — "  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them."  [then 

LII. 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 
And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 

Of  the  imerial  favorite's  condition. 
"Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 

In  fact,  if  not  in  rank  ;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders 

If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIII. 
Juan  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 

And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beard  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  Aspect,  which  upset^all  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons  ; — I  have  confin'jl 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  checker 4, 
Calls  llioii's  the  first  damages  on  record. 
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LIV. 


And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (save  her  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass'd  for  much, 

A.dmirinv'  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  she  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  La-nskoi,  who  was  such 

A.  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 

And  yet  but  mr  de  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh,  thou  "  teterrima  causa  "  of  all  "belli .  " — 
Thou  gate  of  life  and  death  ! — thou  nondescript ! 

Whence  is  our  e>  it  and  our  entrance, — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp'd 

In  thy  perennial  fountain  ! — how  man  fell,  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches 
stripp'd 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

Some  call  thee  "  the  woist  cause  of  war,"  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  best :  for,  after  all, 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go ;  and  why, 
To  get  at  thee,  not  batter  down  a  wall, 

Or  waste  a  world  ?     Since  no  one  can  deny 
Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 

With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 

Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land  ! 

LVII. 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 
Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please,  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that) — 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 
The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory  ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. 

LVIII. 
fhen  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman,  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole,)  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious, 
Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious. 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys  ;  the  first 
Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Slory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst, 
As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst- 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain  : 

In  vain  ' — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands  ! 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet,  rather  dull, 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew. 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  called  sovereigns  think  it  best 
T<  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 


LXI. 


The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  flowers  well  water 'd  after  a  long  drouth  :— 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant,  at  her  feet. 
Her  majesty — who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch — 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch.  * 

LXII. 
Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculenti 

When  wroth;  while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figurl 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent 

Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 

With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigor 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

LXIII. 
With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient, 

Was  not  so  necessary :  for  they  tell          [lenient, 
That  she  was  handsome,  and,  though  fierce,  look'a       j 

And  always  used  her  favorites  too  well. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went, 

Your  "  fortune  "  was  in  a  fair  way  "  to  swell 
A  man,"  as  Giles  says  ;8  for,  though  she  would  wido^ 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual.  [all 

LXIV. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  man!  and  what  a  stranger 

Is  woman !     What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head, 
And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 

Is  all  the  rest  about  her  !  whether  wed, 
Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 

Mind  like  the  wind  ;  whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she'll  say  or  do  ; — 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new  ! 

LXV. 

Oh,  Catherine  !  (for  of  all  interjections 
To  thee  both  oh !  and  ah!  belong  of  light 

In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 

Just  now  yours  were  cut  out  in  different  sections  : 
First,  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite ; 

Next,  of  new  knights  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch 

And  thirdly,  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch  ! 

LXVI. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ;  " 

And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majesty, 
While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 

'Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high 
For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;  but  skill  [bltss'ng 

Smooth'd  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and,  by  God' 

With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  "  heaven-kis* 
ing." 

LXVII. 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  up— 
And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  race, 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  "  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  ban* 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers  ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears*  dry. 
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LXVIII. 

He,  on  the  ether  ha  id,  if  not  in  love, 
Fell  into  thai  no  less  imperious  passion, 

Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  "deigns  to  prove,"7 
('Tis  Pope's  phrase,)  a  great  longing,  though  a 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,        [rash  one, 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LXIX. 

Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 
"Which  makes  all  female  ages  pqual— when 

We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 

8  j  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 
In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a  twilight  in — just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine) 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern — 
A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes,  or  gray — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon's,  Mary's,  (Queen  of  Scotland,)  should 
Lend  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue — 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 

LXXII. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension, 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger, 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension,) 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor, 
With  other  extras  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 
And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  IC>T«  the  mainspring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  keeps  verses  mov- 

Gainst  reason— reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove  [ing 
With  rhyme,  but  always  lean'd  less  to  improving 

The  soiind  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses ; 


LXJTV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodioc 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sandpits  to  mix  with  a  goddess—- 
For such  all  women  are  at  first,  no  doubt. 

How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations  !  What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay . 

LXXVI. 
The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical. 

To  end  or  to  begin  with  ;  the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical, 

Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 
The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle, 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  in  disguise 

LXXVII. 

Well,  we  won't  analyze — our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself:  the  sovf reign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  01  lust ; — 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 
That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  OH 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXVIII. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  wkisper, 
And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears ! 

The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  cuii'd  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 

On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 
Smil'd  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  tears 

Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clodded  eye 

Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired,  who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours  ? 
Which  is  full  soon,  (though  life  is  but  a  span.) 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  roubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribbands  and  some  thousand  peasants. 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are ; 

Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  al  1 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far : 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,—- 
LOve — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 
Such  Clytemnestra ;  though  perhaps  'tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)  — 

LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune 
Unlike  our  own  half  chaste  Elizabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune, 
If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith        [shorten, 

The  truth;    and  though  grief  her  old  age  mis;hf 
Because  she  put  a  favorite  to  death, 

Her  vile  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation, 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station 
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LXXXII. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  'twere  to  hustle 
Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations, 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIII. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  "  Gentleman."     He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office  :  all  the  world  look'd  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind  ;) 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there, 

Named,  from  her  mystic  office,  "  1'Eprouveuse," 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her,  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  "  heaven-kissing  hill," 
Bo  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


CANTO   X. 


I. 

WHEN  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation- 

Tis  said  (for  I'll  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  call'd  "  gravitation ; ' 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 

8in?e  Adam,  with  a  fall  or  with  an  apple. 


II. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 
If  this  be  true  ;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose, 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stars,  the  turnpike  road, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes ; 
For,  ever  since,  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam  engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 


III. 


And  wherefore  this  exordium  ? — Why  just  now. 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
•    And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 
And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapor, 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 
I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  sail ;  but  for 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim  ; 

But  at  the  least  I've  shunn'd  the  common  shore, 
And,  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

The  ocean  of  eternity  :  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 

But  still  sea-worthy  skiff ;  and  she  may  float 

Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  Oloom 
Of  favoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blush  ; 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Mttses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wings 

VI. 

But  soon  tney  grow  again,  ana  leave  their  nest. 

'  Qh  !  "  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  that  1  had  a  dove'l 
Pinions,  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !  " 

And  who,  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast, 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves  [rathet 
Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere, — but  would  much 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather  ? 

VII. 
But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widow's)  shrink 

Like  Arno,  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow, 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow ! 
Such  difference  doth  a  few  months  make.  You'd  think 

Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow ; 
No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys, 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIII. 
But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 

And  then  before  sighs  cease  ;  for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach  ten  o'clock  :  and  while  a  glow, 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 
O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  ?layf 
Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die — how  happy  they*— 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon, 

Or  ladies!  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps  :  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come  ?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the  raj: 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day 
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X. 


Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young :  [chicks 

The  former  know  what's  what ;  while  new  fledg'd 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dream'd,  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks,) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years — 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XI. 

And  wtiy  ?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
riuspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  "  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air : 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself; — if  not,  I  must 

XII. 
Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 

Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honor ; 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred  :  I  would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 
This  were  the  worst  desertion :  renegadoes, 

Even  shuffling  Southey — that  incarnate  lie — 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "  reformadoes,''1 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty : 
And  honest  men,  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize, 
To  pain,  the  moment'when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 
The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 
&.nd  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself's  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt  ;*  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper — 
At  least  some  twenty-nin..  do  out  of  thirty, 

In  all  their  habits  :  not  so  you,  I  own  ; 

As  Ctesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 
&.nd  ali  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
^As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

Tr  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 
&.re  over :  Here's  a  health  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  !  " 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
your  face  — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
VIost  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 


XVII. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne ! 

'Tis  not  address'd  to  you — the  more's  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine          [city 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud 
But  somehow,— it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 

And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head  ;— 

XVIII. 
As  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  brings  Scotland  one  and  all. 

Scotch  plaid,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 

clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig's  black  wall* 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  offspring — floating  past  me  seem* 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine :  ' 
I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne.'' 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies* to  permit — 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early  • 

I  "  scotch' d,  not  kill'd,"  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  "mountain  and  of  flood." 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real, 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink. 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal; 

And  yet  'tis  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare, 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here  than  there  :— 

XXI. 

Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 
How  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  not  say 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way  ; 

But  his  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  se'at  of  honor :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 
The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  abl« 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  abte 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish, 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 
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XXIV. 

Fliis  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas  ! 
A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 

And  wrinkles  (the  d d  democrats)  won't  flatter, 

XXV. 

ind  Death,  the  sovereigns'  sovereign,  though  th 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels  fgrea' 

With  his  Agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 
Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels 

To  oj.    small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 
Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 

Tfho  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 

Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry   [glitter, 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry — 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  bitter] 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry, 
Through  all  vhe  "  purple  and  fine  linen,"  fitter 

For  Babylon's   ban  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralize  .ier  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

XXVII 

And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe :  we  could 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection  ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  "  obscure  wood," 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  circumspec- 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier    [tion 

Of  age,  and,  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear ; — 

XXVIII. 

I  won't  describe — that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description  :  and  I  won't  reflect — that  is, 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth  ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock  ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :  but,  as  I  said, 

I  won't  philosophize,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely ;  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valor ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd, 

Like  a  racehorse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow'd, 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

Hv  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain  : — and  all  his  near  relations, 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 
A.nd,  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 

Ihdt  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 

Uadrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece. 
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XXXI. 

His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  findii.  g,  too, 
That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker, 

Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few,        [chor 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  an 

Replied,  "  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 
Those  pleasure  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

XXXII. 

"  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 

Warn'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him  too  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad 
Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Born  in  a  second  wedlock  ;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

XXXIII. 

"  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr'd  young  men 

Whose  age,  and,  what  was  better  still,  whose  ~i.  Uoi 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal,  (now  and  theft :) 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river  '' 

XXXIV. 

Oh,  for  A  forty-parson  power4  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !     Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt, 
Not  practise  !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim. 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite,  at  least,  poor  soul ! 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 
A.S  any  body  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  dfcv 
Jeaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  s.'ioll, 

Such  as  the  Conqueror  William  did  repay 
lis  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 
!nto  some  sixty  thousand  new  kniehts'  fees. 

XXXVI. 

.  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  a*e  tht 
Erneis,  Radulphus — eight-and-forty  manois 

If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banne 
And,  though  I  can't  help  thinking  'twas  scarce  fab 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydeif  like  tannerSj 

fet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

fou'll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXVII. 

he  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants — call'd  sensitive, 
Which  shrink  from   touch,  as  monarchs  do  from 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give,  [rhymes 

erhaps  he  long'd,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Jefore  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

n  rujaity's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beautv : 
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XXXVIII. 

Perhaps,- -but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 

For  causes  young  or  old  :  the  canker-worin 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither'd  form: 
Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
/    His  bills  ri,  and,  however  we  may  storm, 
They  must  le  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run, 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

{  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition  ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumors : 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumors, 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin  ; 

Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humors, 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

''  'Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign." 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
"  Sodae  sulphat.  3  vj-  3  fs.  Mannae  optim. 

Aq.  fervent,  f.   Jifs.  3ij-  tinct.  Sennse  [him) 

Haustus  "  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 

"R.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanh.se  " 
(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  "em.) 

'Bolus  Potassse  Sulphuret.  sumendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLII. 
This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 
While  that  "  hiatus  maxime  deflendus," 

To  be  fill'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock,  »s  near, 
Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 
We  tease  mild  Baillie,  or  soft  Abernethy. 

XLIII. 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to  [tion, 

Quit ;  and,  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejec- 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate  :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker'd  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 

Meridian-born,  to  bloom  in.     This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  clipp'd  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
(Jut  in  a  style  beooming  his  condition. 


XLV. 

There  was  just  tnti.  a  kind  of  a  discussion 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication        [^n 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  pual 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetia 
Which  Britons  d'iem  their  "uti  possidetis." 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferr'd 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 
His  services.     He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors, 
Which    show'd   what   great   discernment  was   tLa 
donor's. 

XLVII. 
I  But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.     Your  queen* 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning  ; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens  ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVIIL 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  uumbei 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
But,  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 
While  this  high  post  of  honor's  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You'll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh  ;  the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fair  Czarina's  autocratic  crest, 
(When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris,) 
Was  given  to  her  favorite,6  and  now  bore  his. 

'    L. 
A  bull-dog,  and  a  bull-finch,  and  an  ermine, 

All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan  ;  for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  irere  vermin— 

Live  animals  : — an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display' i 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid. 

LI. 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossack  sabres,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  Ismail.  Though  my  wild  Muse  varie< 
Her  note,  she  don't  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl 
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Poor  little  thing  .     She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

Ao  rare  iu  living  beings  as  a  fossil  [Cuvier!  " 

Man,    'mid    thy    moaldy    mammoths,    "  grand 

111  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jo- tie 
With  this  o'erwhelming  world,  where  all  must  err : 

But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old, -and  therefore 

Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

LI1L 
Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 

Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 
I  cannot  teil  exactly  what  it  was  ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prcve 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 

CalPd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom — for  he  never  had  a  sister  : 
AH  '  if  he  hac"  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd  her ! 

LIV. 
<ind  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  fruit  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali,) 
Although  ('twill  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  'em. 

LV. 
Just  now  there  vas  no  peril  of  temptation  ; 

He  loved  the  ii>fant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride  too  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved, 
Owing  to  him  ; — as  also  her  salvation,  [paved. 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's,  might  be 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted — 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 

"fwas  strange  enough  she  should  retain   the  im- 
pression [slaughter ; 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
But,  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression, 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water : 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession  ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess ; — no  matter 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet. 

LVII. 
In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan,  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 
In  plac'e  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected  ; 
And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair : 

A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVIII. 
They  joirney'd  on  through  Poland  and  through 

Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 
Which  gave  her  dukes 7  the  graceless  name  of 
"Biron."  •  [saw, 

Tis  the  same  landscape  which  the  modern  Mars 
Who  marched  to  Moscow,  led  by  fame,  the  syren  ! 
To  lose,  by  one  month's  frost,  some  twenty  years 
'A  coiqiest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 


L1X. 

Let  not  this  seem  an  anti-climax  : — "  01  !      clay—. 

My  guard  !  my  old  guard  !  "  exclaim'd  tnat  gD<l  a 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh  ! 
Alas  i  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow ! 

Bu  j  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. 

LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  th,    ngh  Prussia  proper 

And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Besides  gome  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postillions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like 
Until  he  reached  the  castellated  Rhine  : — 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine : 

A  gray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 

Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 

But  Juan  posted  on  through-  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

Of  the  gov-J  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne. 
A  oity  which  presents  to 'the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known." 

LXIII. 
From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluya 

That  water  land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  Juniper  expresses  its  best  juice — 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel. 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark'd,  and,  with  a  flowing  sail, 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn'd  somewhat  pale :' 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  -watch  the  skiffs 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  clif& 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border ;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  olit  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll 
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LXVI. 
I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,       [nation ; 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seren  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVII. 

Alas  !  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  worst  of  foes,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind : — 

LXVIII. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 
Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?    The  nations  are 

In  prison, — but  the  jailer,  what  is  he  ? 
No  less  a  victim  to  the'  bolt  and  bar 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 
Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?     He's  as  far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Don  Juaii  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover  !  harbor,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties  ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

'     LXX. 
Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 

And  rich  in  roubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 
Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 

Yet  stared  at  1  his  a  little,  though  he  paid  it — 
(His  maggior  duomo,  a  smart  subtle  Greek, 

Rr fore  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it:) 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 
Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses  !     Off  to  Canterbury ! 
Tramp,    tramp   o'er  pebble,   and  splash,   splash 

through  puddle ; 

Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry  ! 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare  ;  and  also  pause,  besides,  to  fuddle 
With  "  schnapps  " — sad  dogs  !  whom  "  Hundsfot  " 

or     Ferflucter " 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  Cayenne  doth  a  curry, 

\s  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry, 

flind  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits  : 
For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure*in  arriving 

At  the  great  ena  of  travel — which  is  driving. 


LXXIII. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  Cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Becket's  bloc  iy  stona 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone : 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader  !  all 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone. 
Half-solved  into  fchese  sodas  or  magnesias, 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  suMime : 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressays,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  Time, 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law, 

Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  gazed, 

And  asked  why  such  a  structure  had  been  raised: 

LXXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  "  God's  house,"  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder'd  how 

He  suffer'd  infidels  in  his  homestead, 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  believers  ; — and  her  infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  resign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXXVI. 

On,  on  !  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  garden, 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 

For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  oard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat  but  lesser  suction, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcarios,  oranges,  and  ices 

IXXVII. 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer — 
But  I  won't  weep  ! — and  so,  drive  on,  postillions! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions  ; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 
To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 

Who  "kick  against  the  pricks"  just  at  this  juncture 

And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture 

LXXVIII 

What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road  ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — but,  onward  as  we  roll, 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  " — the  toll ! 

LXXIX. 

Alas !  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment !     [purees, 
Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men  fl 

As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 
Such  is  the  shortest  waj»  to  general  curses. 

They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 
On  that  sweet  ore,  which  every  body  nurses  •— 

Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it — 

But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket/ 
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LXXX. 

80  said  the  Florentine  :  ye  monarchs,  hearken 
1\  your  instructor.     Juan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 
O  er  the  high  hill  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 

Towird  the  grew,  city  : — ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
Ycur  veins  of  cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn, 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill — 

Be  Id  Britons,  ve  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill ! 

LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A  hall'-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 

Which  well  beseem'd  the  "Devil's  drawing -room," 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place. 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home, 
As  one  wli  i,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 

Revered  the  iuil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'  other. 

LXXXII. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  hen-  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  si^ht,  then  lost  amid  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe,  though  their  sea-coal  canopy ; 
A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  foot's  head — and  there  is  London  town ! 

LXXXIII. 

But  Juan  jaw  not  this  :  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 

Of  some  alchymic  fumace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds,  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper ;) 

The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 
Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 

Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere — 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 

He  paused — and  so  will  I — as  doth  a  crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by, 

My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance,  and  at  least  I'll  try 

To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true, 
Because  they  are  so, — a  male  Mrs.  Fry, 

With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Fry !  why  go  to  Newgate  ?  Why 
Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?    And  wherefore  not  begin 

With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  ?     Try 
Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better : — Fie ! 

I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore : 
Cure  them  of  tours,  Hussar  and  Highland  dresses : 

I  ell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more ; 
That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses : 

Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  is  a  bore, 
Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses — 

The  witless  FalsU.ff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 

A.  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all, — 


LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps    oo  late, 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vair  pretences  of  being  great, 
'Tis  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state  5 
And  tell  them — but  you  won't,  and  1  have  prated 

Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  I'll  prattle 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Roncesvalles*  battle. 


CANTO  XI. 


I. 

WHEN  Bishop  Berkley  said  "  there  was  no  matter," 
And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?  I  would  shatter, 
Gladly,  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

II. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  'twas,  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism  ! 
That  all's  ideal — all  ourselves  f  I'll  sta.ke  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that's  no  schism. 
Oh,  doubt ! — if  thou  be'st  doubt,  for  which  some  tak« 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism  |  thee. 
Of  the  truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit 
Heaven's  brandy — though  our  brain  can  hardly  beaf 
it. 

III. 
For,  ever  and  anon  comes  indigestion, 

(Not  the  most  "dainty  Ariel,")  and  perplexes 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 

And  that  which,  after  all,  my  spirit  vexes 
Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 

Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder— 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better !  lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we'll  say  nothing  "gainst  the  wording 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude : 

They're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussions,  which  is  neither  here  and  there . 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is — then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair. 

The  truth  is,  I've  grown  lately  rather  phthiskai 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  ortnodox. 
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VI. 


The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  divinity, 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  devil ;) 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 
The  third,  the  usual  origin  of  evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  incontrovertible  a  level, 

That  1  devoutly  wished  the  three  were  four, 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 
To  our  theme : — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica  ;  or  he      [Acropolis 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 

Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amid  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

VIII. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill — 
Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 

Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity, 

While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still,       [he 
Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot 

Heard — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 

Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum : — 

IX. 

I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit, 

And,  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation, 

Gave  way  to't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 

"  And  here,"  he  cried,  "  is  Freedom's  chosen  station  ; 
Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 

Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions  ;  resurrection 

Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

X. 

"  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  dear, 

'Tia  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a  year. 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate  ;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller,  every  highway's  clear : 

Here *"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With  "  Damn  your  eyes  !  your  money  or  your  life  !" 

XI. 
Thefre  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads, 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  r.eized  the  lacky  hour  to  reconnoitre, 
In  •which  the  heel) ess  gentleman  who  gads 

Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 
M  iv  fini  himself,  within  that  isle  of  riches, 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

XII. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shiboleth,  "  God  dame    " 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard, 

He  sometimes  thc-ight  'twas  only  their  "  salam," 
Or  "God  be  with  you," — and  'tis  not  absurd 

To  think  so ;  for,  half  English  as  I  am, 
(To  my  misfortnne,)  never  can  I  say 
I  heard  them  wish  "  God  witl  you,"  save  that  way : 


XIII. 
Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture, 

And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden, 
Drew  forth  a  pocket-pistol  from  his  vesture, 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  pudding—- 
Who fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture, 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  aaud  5n, 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
"  Oh  Jack  !  I'm  floor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody  French 
man ! " 

XIV. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 

And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance, 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed, 

And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion  bleed 

As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 
Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 
And  wish'd  he'd  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint. 

XV. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "  it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way  :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  dou't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  can't  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up  ;   I'll  help  you  with  the  load." 

XVI. 

But,  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 
The  dying  man  cried,  "  Hold  !  I've  got  my  gruel ' 

Oh  !  for  a  glass  of  max  '  We've  miss'd  our  booty  ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am .  "     And,  as  the  fuel 

Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew 

His  breath,  he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied       [ill 

A  kerchief,  crying,  "  Give  Sal  that !  " — and  died. 

XVII 
The  cravat,  stain'd  with  bloody  drops,  fell  down 

Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 

A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell, 
Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled—- 
His pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 
Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  "crowner's  quest"  allow'd,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace ; 
Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  a  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freeborn  native 
In  self-defence  :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 
He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man,    ^ 

Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle.    V 
Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle  ? 
Who  queer  a  flat  ?  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 

On  the  high  toby-spice  so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 
Who  on  a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sal,  (his  blowing  ' 
iSo  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  ?' 
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XX. 

But  Tom  s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God's  blessing,  'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail !  Thamis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  "  tons," 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; 

XXI. 
Through  groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees, 

(Like  iwrus  from  no  light;)  through  prospects 

named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 

Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 

With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd  ; 
Through  "rows"  most  modestly  call'd  "Paradise," 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice  ; — 

XXII. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ;  [whirl 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl," 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delusion  ; 

There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows  ;  here  the  lamp-lighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass, — 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas:) 

XXIII. 
Through  this,  and  muah,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon  : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  icoach, 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
1  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge.         * 

XXIV. 

That's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis— 
Who  vindicates  a  moment  too  his  stream —  [mes" 

Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  "dam'- 
The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam 

The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where 
A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam     [Fame  is 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 

Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle. 

XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone — so  much  the  better; 

Stone-Henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it  ? — 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor ; 

The  mansion-house,  too,  (though  some  people  quiz 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection  :  [it,) 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing-Cross, 
Pall-Mali,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation, 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Match'd  with  the  continent's  illumination, 

Wliose  cities  night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss : 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation, 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  their  new-found  lantern, 

Instead  r>f  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 


XXVII. 
A  row  of  gentleman  along  the  street* 

Suspended,  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  ot  country-seats , 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheet*, 

A  sort  of  ignis-fatuus  to  the  mind, 
Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten. 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 
But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 

Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man, 
And  found  him  not  amid  the  various  progenies 

Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 
'Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  hit 

Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.     What  7  can, 
I've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall-Mali, 
Through  crowds  and  carriages — but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long-seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  "gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinne' 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  "Hells."* 

XXX. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  fi  .*,!( 
A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters),  and  around         [d-ior 

The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 

In  decent  London  when  the  daylight's  o'er ; 
Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 

Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage, 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 

For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells, 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells, 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie,) 

Until  to  some  conspicuoxis  square  they  pass, 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass 

XXXII. 
Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission, 

Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 

The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 
'Twas  merely  known  that  on  a  secret  mission 

A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 
Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish'd,  who  was  aaki 
(In  whispers)  to  have  turn'd  his  sovereign's  head 

XXXIII. 
Some  mmor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 

Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  lores  , 
And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 

And  above  all,  an  English  woman's  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 

Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves, 
Ke  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 
Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  paesiou 
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XXXIV. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary ;  but  then  'tis  in  the  head ; 

Yet,  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

WTiat  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart  ? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 
To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace, 
By  those  T!IO  govern  in  the  mood  potential, 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do  ;  but  by 
And  by  we'll  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 

'Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 

XXXVII. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?    'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade  ;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

XXXVIII 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  !     Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  >1'ise  with  misanthropy  ? 

She  rings  the  world's  "  Te  Deum,"  and  her  "brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  sigh 

Is  idle ;  let  us,  like  most  others,  bow, 
Kiss  hands,  feet — any  part  of  Majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  "  Green  Erin," 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wear- 
ing. 

XXXIX. 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 

I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 

Which  Catherine,  in  a  moment  of  "  ivresse," 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation,) 

Bestow'd  upon  him  as  the  public  learn'd ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 
Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 

Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 
Until  their  royal  riddle's  fully  read, 

The  very  clerks — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 

By  foul  corruption  into  streams — even  they 

Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 


XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor, 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbor 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  nen 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied,  (a  grief  and  a  bore,) 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  tax -born  riches 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 

XLII. 

But  Juan  was  received  with  much  "  empressrnent ; 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow  [man, 
From  our  next  neighbor's  land,  where,  like  a  chesn* 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.  Man, 

In  islands,  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free 

XLIII. 
And  yet  the  British  "  dam'me  "  's  rather  Attic : 

Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 
And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic  [anenl^ 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't 
This  subject  quote,  as  it  would  be  schismatic 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in  't  :— 
But  "dam'me"  's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring- 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home , 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam— 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet.     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics  :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

XLV. 

In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed, 
And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity 

Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter : 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
'Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin — and,  what's  still  worse,  the  trouble 

XLVII. 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor — of  arts,  (had 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung,  and 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts," 

Just  at  the  proper  time  ;  and,  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write- 
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ifmr  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues; 
Kor  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentlemaa  can  quite  refuse ; 
.Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
/nquired  h:«  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 
The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  misses"4 

Tbruughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 
Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 
Not  to  be  overlook'd,  and  gave  such  credit, 
That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  ajid  sigh'd,  and  paid 
it. 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets, 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  review 

Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion  ? 

LI. 

Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 
And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 

His  duties  warlike,  loving,  or  official, 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

LIL 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 
A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 
And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen,  translated  "Hercules  Furens" 

Into  as  furious  English,)  with  her  best  look, 

oet  d<-  *m  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIII. 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish'd  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them>into  sublime: 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 

However  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

7  hat  beine-  ahcvt  t>p;r  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  "  greatest  living  poets," 
Ag  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  itt. 
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.n  twice  five  years  the  "  greatest  living  poet,1* 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 

s  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 
Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing, 
ven  1 — albeit  I'm  sure  1  did  not  know  it, 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king— 

IVas  reckon'd.  a  considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyipe 

LVI. 

3ut  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont-Saint-Jean  seenrwi  C'aia 
La  Belle  Alliance  "  of  dunces  down  at  ~ero, 
Now  that  the  lion's  fall'n,  may  rise  again' 

Jut  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 
Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  moiiarch  reigr. ; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailers  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVII. 
Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Catnpo*' 

Before  and  after ;  but  now,  grown  more  holy. 
The  Muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 

With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly; 
A.nd  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble 

Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley, 
Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts. 
A  modern  Ancient  Pistol — by  the  hilts  ! 

LVIII. 
Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  vine 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward, — 

That  neutralized  dull  Dorus  of  the  Nine ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bard ; 

That  ox  of  verse,  -who ploughs  for  every  line;- 

ambyses'  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest.-  • 

LIX. 

Then  there's  my  gentle  E  'phues,  who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me ; 

He'll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 

And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian,  "Savage  Landor, 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 

LX. 
John  Keats — who  was  kill'd  off  by  one  critique 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  goas  of  late 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow  !  his  was  an  untoward  fate : 
'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,* 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff'd  out  by  an  article 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenden 
To  that  which  none  •"•ill  gain — or  none  will  knuW 

The  conqueror  at  least ;  wno,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain  and  sapless  cindera 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

Their  chances ;  they're  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  but  dirt? 
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LXII. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  Praetorian  bands  take  up  the  matter  ;— 
A   "  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  "  gathers  sam- 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  sooth  and  flatter,  [phire," 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,  'vere  '1  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
['d  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries, 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXIII. 
[  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  flanks  : — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
With  such  small  Rear  to  give  myself  concern: 

Indeed  I've  not  the  necessary  bile  ; 
My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  stern, 

And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof's  a  smile; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modest  curtsy, 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 
Among  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  hi  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 

Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 
And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class'd 

Among  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 

The  sun's  true  son — no  vapor,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 

His  morns  he  pass'd  in  business — which,  dissected, 
Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing, 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 
And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing, 

And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVI. 
His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons, 

Lounging,  and  boxing  ;  and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons,  [flower 

Call'd  "  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings  ; 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  only  "  bower  " 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 
Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then   glare  the    lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels, 

then  roar  [hurl'd 

Through  street  and  square  fast-flashing  chariots, 

Like  harness'd  meteors  !  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  are  twirl'd; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door, 
Which  opens  t?  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  "Or  Molu." 

LXVIII. 

Fhere  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 
With  the  three-thousandth    curtsy;    there    the 

waltz — 

The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think — 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room,  hall  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink, 

And  long  the  Intent  of  arrivals  halts, 
Mid  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 
Vnd  gain  an  inch  :f  staircase  at  a  time. 


LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 

A  door  that's  in,  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 
Where   he   may  fix  himself,  like   small    "  Jaci 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may,     [Homer,1 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scornet, 

Or  an  approver   or  a  mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a  little  a&  the  night  grows  later 

LXX. 

But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by  ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  ret 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  whfcW 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be  ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air, 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 
Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 

Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride, 
Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 

Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 
Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 
Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

LXXII. 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or,  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle. — 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments  !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle, 
Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  crupper, 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue !  ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

LXXIII. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  wl  o  must  pursue, 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  mucV 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsenst 

Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since 

LXXIV. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome, 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransam, 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 

As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  mang3r," 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble  ; — 

I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  antici- 
pated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sous  ; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ;     [Jew  ; 

Their  cash   comes  from,   their  wealth  goes  to,  t 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew  , 
And,    having    voted,    dined,    drank-,    gamed,    and 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord.        [whored 
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LXXVI. 

*  Where  'is  the  world  ?  "  cries  Young,  at  eighty — 
"  Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born  ?  "    Alas  ! 
IThere  is  the  world  of  eigJit  years  past  ?  '  Twos  there — 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  ! 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  -hiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots",  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXVII. 

inhere  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?  God  knows  : 
Where  little  Castlereagh  ?    The  devil  can  tell : 

Inhere  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

WTiere  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  ? 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved 
well? 

Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints,  the  Five  per  Cents  ? 

And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  ? 

LXXVIII. 

Where's  Brummel  ?  Dish'd.  Where's  Long  Pole 
Wellesley  ?  Diddled.  [the  Third  ? 

Where's  Whitbread  ?  Rommily  ?  Where's  George 
Where  is  his  will  ?  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled. ) 

And  where  is  "Fum"  the  Fourth,  our  "royal  bird  ?" 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard :  [ing 
"Cawme,  caw  thee,"  for  six  months  hath  been  hatch- 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This  ?     And  where  my  Lady  That  ? 

The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses  : 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  opera  hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried  :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  perform'd  of  late.) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  ?  Turn'd  as  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs  ?  Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 
Where  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  ? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.     Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies       [nels  ? 

Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  chan- 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers; 

Borne  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks:  [mothers; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives — some  merely 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 
In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers.  [is 

There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange 

Ihe  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXII. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age  ;  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 

The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 
Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century  through. 

I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  not  even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new. 

Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race, 

Ex:e"*  *>*  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 


LXXXIII. 
I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a  Jupiter 

Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider, 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  "  blue  Peter," 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme  :  I  have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caress'd; 
But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  landholders  without  a  rap — 
I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  have  seen 

The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tax-trap- 
I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  queen 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's  cap-- 
I  have  seen  a  Congress  doing  all  that's  mean — 

I  have  seen  some  nations,  like  o'erloaded  asses, 

Kick  off  their  burdens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

LXX.XV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land— 
I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers— 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  liquor! 

Exchang'd  for  "thin  potations"  by  John  Bull — 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fool. 

LXXXVI. 

But  "  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  "  c&rpe,  carpe : 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player  " — then  "  play  out  the  play 
Ye  villains  !  "  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

LXXXVII. 
But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero,  in  the  land 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 

A  moral  country  ?     But  I  hold  my  hand — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand, 
You  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  H 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 

LXXXVIII. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with,  of  course,  the  due  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy  ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.     Ne'er  doubt 

This — when  I  speak,  I  don't  hint,  but  speak  out 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth     [ess 
Offspring  of  some  sage,  husband-hunting  co-unl 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth, 

Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount^is 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  t:>o  excursive  in  his  homages — 
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XC. 


Is  yet  witb'n  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  them  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
80  much  the  better ! — I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne. 


CANTO  XII. 


I. 

OF  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man  ;  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page, 

Black-letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  riot  what  we  were ; — 

.    IL 

Too  old  for  youth — too  young,  at  tmrty-five, 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threscore — 
I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive  ; 

But,  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore  : 
Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er ; 
•  And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation. 

III. 

Oh  gold  !  why  call  we  misers  miserable  ? 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain  cable 

Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table, 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 
Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese- 
paring. 

IV. 
Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Anibition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss  ; 
But  miking  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker, 

A.nd  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
'"Which  will  come  ovei  things,)  beats  love  or  liquor, 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dross. 
'Jlj  gold !  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapor. 

V. 

Vho  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?     Who  reign 
O'er  Congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 

^Hio  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain    [her  all  ? 
That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gib- 

I  "he  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 
Or  {Measure  ?   Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  ? 

I  le-sh-tde  of  Bonaparte's  noble  darirg  ? — 

1  »«r  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow,  Christian  Baring. 


VI. 


Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 
Are  tr  e  true  lords  of  Europe.     Every  loan 

Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 
But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 

Colombia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 

On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 

Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

VII. 
Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ?  as 

I  said  before :  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  r 
Because,  you'll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial  ;- 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

VIII. 
He  is  your  only  poet ; — passion,  pure 

And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays 
Possess'd,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 

Nations  athwart  the  deep  :  the  golden  rays 
Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure  ; 

'On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze; 
While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dy«* 
Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 

The  lands  on  either  side  are  his  :  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip  ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip  ; 
His  verj  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 

X. 

Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race, 

A  hospital,  a  church — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face  : 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 
Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base ; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XL 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease  :— 

What  is  his  own  f    Go — look  at  each  transaction 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 

Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  "  vulgat 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser!  [fraction?' 
Let    spendthrift's    heirs    inquire  of   yours — who's 
wiuer  ? 

XII. 
How  beauteous  are  rouleaus- !  how  charming  chests 

Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 

Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shineb 
But)  of  fine  unclipp'd  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness  which  the  glittering  cirque  confinof 
Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp  :— 
Yes !  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 
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XIII. 
•fjo/e  mles  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove ;"  for  love 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love :" — so  sings  the  bard ; 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 

(A  thinj?  with  poetry  in  general  hard.) 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  "  the  grove," 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  "  love  ;  "  but  I'm  prepared 
To  doubt  no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 
If  "  courts  "  and  "  camps  "  be  quite  so  sentimental. 

XIV. 

But  if  love  don't,  cash  does,  and  cash  alone : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides : 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin  and  courts  were  none; 
"Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you,  "take  no  brides." 

80  cash  rules  love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 
High  ground,  as  Virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides  ; 

And,  as  for  "  heaven  "  being  "love," -why  not  say 

Is  wax  ?  Heaven  is  not  love,  'tis  matrimony,  [honey 

XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no  doubt, 
After  a  sort :  but  somehow  people  never  [out : 

"With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd 
Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  should  ever, 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without, 
But  love  sans  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shame, 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  "  court "  and  "  camp  "  and  "  grove  "  he 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men,       fnot 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor's  lot, 
I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen  : — 

Strange  too  in  my  "  buon  camerado  "  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  J  effrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 

To  me, — of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 

XVII. 
Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 

And  that's  enough ;  succeeded  in  my  youth, 
The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I  in  sooth 
Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 

Whate'er  it  was,  'twas  mine  ;  I've  paid,  in  truth, 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success, 
But  have  not  learn'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

XVIII. 
That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  some  persons  pleaded 

In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 
In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed, 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 
To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 

Why,  I'm  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ?  Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true,     [der'd : 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but  blun- 
Bven  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few, 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thun- 
And  Mitford,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  [der'd; 
Rives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.1 


XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 
Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers 

In  this  twelfth  canto  'tis  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce  :  the  last  set  free 
The  negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters  ; 

While. Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites, 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  write* 

XXI. 

I'm  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper: 
And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 

And  hold  up  to  the^un  my  little  taper  ? 
Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 

On  constitutions  and  steamboats  of  vapor  ; 
While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 

Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 

Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  \vean* 

XXII. 
That's  noble !  that's  romantic  !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  "  philo-genitireness  "  is — 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  thi\ 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart : 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss) — 
I  say,  methinks,  that  "philo-genitiveness  " 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

%  XXIII. 

And  now  to  business.     Oh,  my  gentle  Juan  ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  plact 
Where  every  kind  of  mischiefs  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  raco. 
'Tis  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one  ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chas« 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land, 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

XXIV. 

What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate. 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state  , 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate  • 
All  countries  have  their  "  lions,"  but  in  the? 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  1  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin 

"  Paulo  majora."     Juan,  undecided 
Among  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in," 

Above  the  ice  had  like  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin. 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 

That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snowfl 

And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflo'.vs 

Quicksilver  small-talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  the  kind  world's  amen — '  Who  would  haw 
thought  it  ? " 
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XXVII. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  dispos'tion, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history, 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIII. 

The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Among  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great.         [all — 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state, 
Sic  ce  I've  grown  moral :  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate  ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Among  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 
You  had  reason  ;  'twas  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 
And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  racef 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space, 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

• 

XXX. 

So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition, 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition, 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  "  Hallam's  Middle  Ages," 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 

Begg'd  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  "  out," — 
For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 

Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout, 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money.) 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy  honorable  misters, 
Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers  and  the  careful  sisters, 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  "  'tis  gold  that  glisters," 
Than  their  he  relatives,)  like  flies  o'er  candy, 

Buzz  round  "  the  Fortune  "  with  their  busy  battery, 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery ! 

XXXIII. 

tSach  aunt,  each  cousin  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
"  Tantsne  !  "     Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 

Even  in  the  hopeful  isle,  whose  outlet 's  "  Dover ! " 
^Virile  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 


xxxrv 

Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  but  some  itject  three  IOBPL 
'Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 

And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin, 
(Friends  of  the  party,)  who  begin  accusals 

Such  as — "  Unless  Miss   (Blank)  meant   to   hay* 

chosen 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 

To  his  billets  ?   Why  waltz  with  him  ?  Why,  I  pray 

Look  yes  last  nieht,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

"  Why  ?— Why  ?— Besides,  Fred,  really  was  attach  d 

'Twas  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without: 

The  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had  snatch  d 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd, 

As  I'll  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better-- 
Pray, did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  ?  " 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spurn'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweep-stakes  for  substantial  wives : 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  driven, 

It  sooths  the  awkward  squad  of  the  dejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

XXXVII. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer, 

Worn  out  with  importunity  ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer' 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  all. 
A  hazy  widower  turn'd  of  forty's  sure* 

(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prize  :  now,  ho^e'er  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'other  lottery 

XXXVIII. 

I,  for  my  part — (one  "  modern  instance  "  more,) 

'  True,  'tis  a  pity — pity  'tis,  'tis  true  " — 
Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few; 
But  though  I  also  had  reform'd  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 
I'll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice—- 
That the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse !     'Tis  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 
But  now  I'm  going  to  be  immoral ;  now 

I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are, 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow, 

That  till  we  see  what's  what  in  fact,  we're  far 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plougt 

Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 
Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 
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XLI 


B  it  first  of  little  Leila  we'll  dispose , 
For,  like  a  day-dawn,  she  was  young  and  pure, 

Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows 
Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure. 

Like  many  people  every  body  knows, 
Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 

A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge, 

Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLII. 

BesideB,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same :) 

And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter, 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame  : 

So,  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor, 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 

Consulting  the  "  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIII. 
Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young : 

Virtuous  'she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe. 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That — but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 
An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong : 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 
Moreover  I've  remark'd,  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way,) 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  wo 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion, — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVI. 
Now,  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 
1  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield  show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 
Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

XLVII. 

said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about — 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 
But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  scandal  stalk'd  about ; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 
A.nd  several  of  her  bes,t  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about ; 

Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity, 
A.nd  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 
Poi  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 


XLVIII. 
High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  your  g, 
Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  shown 

An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 
The  quantity  of  good  she  did's  unknown, 

Or,  at  the  least,  would  lengthen  out  my  song :— • 
In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 
Had  raised  an  interest  in  her  which  increased. 

XLIX. 
Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heait  at  bottom 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither  i 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 
At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  manv 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  anv 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rag«>. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weightv 

LI. 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter, — 
Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 

Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 

Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 
To  be  transmitted,  like  the  lord  mayor's  barge, 

To  the  next  comer ;  or — as  it  will  tell 

More  Muse-like — like  Cytherea's  shell. 

LII. 
[  call  such  things  transmission  ;  for  there  '• 

A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment 
Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 
Some  waltz ;  some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 
With  music  ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits, 
While  others  have  a  genius  turn'd  for  fits. 

LIII. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 
Vlay  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 
Che  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praut 
Df  "  elegant "  et  cetera,  in  fresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.     'Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
Chat  from  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this, 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes. 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Jpon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure , 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture 
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LV. 


My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 
Abiut  what's  call'd  success,  or  not  succeeding. 

Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they've 

chosen ; 
'Tis  a  "  great  moral  lesson  "  they  are  reading. 

i  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do ;  but,  at  Apollo's  pleading, 

ff  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  tbrnk  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  great  world ;  for  it  is  the  least, 

Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 
Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 

Must  still  obey  the  high — which  is  their  handle, 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing 
candle. 

LVII. 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 

Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass  ; 

In  does  nor  good  nor  harm,  being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 
•    And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent : 
And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls, 
For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVIII. 
A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 

And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

"  The  royal  game  of  goose,"  as  I  may  say, 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 
The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits  : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principle's  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  retieular — 
"  Fisheis  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes  ; 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding-dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd ; 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  frem  the  brother, 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  "  your  intentions  are  ?  " — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand; 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

You'll  aad  to  matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  thus, 
And  some  of  them  high  names  :  I  have  also  known 

5Toiing  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd   to  have 

Yet  neither  fri^hten'd  by  a  female  fuss,      [shown — 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

<Lnd  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 

fn  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 


LXII. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated  • 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage- 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

"  Couleur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXIII. 

Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  "  No," 
And  won't  say  "Yes,"  and  keeps  you   on  and 

On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow —          [off-ir.g, 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck 'd,  with  an  inward 

This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  wo,       [scoffing ; 
And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin  ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV. 

"Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker  !  "    Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  sternest, 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  Church  or  State," 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  fate — 

(Such,  early  traveller !  is  the  truth  thou  learnest)— 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  errs, 
Poor  thing  !  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  hers  ; 

LXV. 

For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  same  ages 

Can't  form  a  friendship  but  the  world  o'erawes  it. 
Then  there's   the  vulgar  trick   of   those  d       "d 
damages  ! 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  it  !— 
Forms  a  sad  climax  to  romantic  homages  ; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers  ! 

LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginners  j 
A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 

Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners, 
The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy ; 

You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 
Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 

So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 

And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVII. 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  h<-.d  one  safeguard  more; 

For  he  was  sick — no,  'twas  not  the  word  sick  I  meant 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before, 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak  ; — I  meant 
But  this  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 

Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stock 
ings, 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knocking? 

LXYIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  pas 

And  passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic,  [sion. 
Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 

Secm'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 
Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation : 

Besides,  (alas  !  lr'<*  taste — forgive  and  pity  !.) 

At  first  he  did  IM\  think  the  worsen  pretty. 
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LXIX. 

I  say  at  first — for  he  found  out  at  last, 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  faijer  far 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  star — 

A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste ; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 

To  taste  : — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 

LXX 

Though  travell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place,  Timbuctoo, 
Where  geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  "  bos  piger :  " 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 

It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white  ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matted  rests  upon  eyesight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.    You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I'm  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  not  be  ta'en  aback  : — 
He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within  ;  and  what  seest  thou  ?    A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 

But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphvsics, 
That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 
Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame ; 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 

Those  Polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIII. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes  ; — 

Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 
Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes, 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows3 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious : 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  nas  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

That  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  su  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

,Vnd  have,  or  had.  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) — 
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LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 

Which  takes  so  much — so  give  the  devil  his  due , 
Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil,) 

But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  troub1 

Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  "  grande  passion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed  ; 
Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice  or  fashion, 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on, 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed ; 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado, 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXX  VIII. 
The  reason's  obvious  :  if  there's  an  eclat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Farias ; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law  [various 

Have   fill'd  their   papers  with   their   comment! 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  !)  will  banish  them  like  Harms, 
To  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 
For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt 

LXXIX 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; — it  is 
A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  "  Sin  no  more 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven  : " — but  upon  mis 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss. 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  doer 

For  her  return  to  virtue — as  they  call 

The  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

LXX  XI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 
A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A  little  "  blase  " — 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind: 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 
The  parliament  and  all  the  other  houses  ; 

Had  sate  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 
To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  not  (rffuses] 

The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights,4 
Which    flash'd   as   far  as  where   the  musk-bull 
browses : 

He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne-  • 

But  Grey  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone. 
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LXXXIII. 

He  saw,  b  owever,  at  the  closing  session, 
That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 

A.  king  in  constitutional  possession 
Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

Tis  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  august 

To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 
There  too  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 

A  prince,  the  prince  of  princes,  at  the  time, 
With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 
Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 
A  finish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 

And  Juap  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society  :  and  there 
Occur'd  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire  : 
The  talent  and  good  humor  he  display'd, 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVI. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and 
Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together;  [why, 

And  as  my  object  is  morality, 

(Whatever  people  say,)  I  don't  know  whether 

I'll  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 

And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 

As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.* 

LXXXVII. 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.     When  the  body  of  the  book's  begun, 
You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done : 
The  plan  at  present's  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on  ; 
That's  your  affair,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it ; — 

LXXXVIII. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles, 
Remember,  reader  !  you  have  had  before 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles 
That  e'er  %7ere  brew'd  from  elements  of  gore, 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of — Heaven  knows  what 

else : 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 

Bat  my  bes'  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 

Will  turn  upon  "  political  economy." 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  yov>"  present  theme  for  popularity  : 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 
t  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 
To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  "f  but  for  singularity, 
Reserve  it)  wi1!  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime  lead  ail  the  national  debt-sinkers, 

i.nd  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkers. 


CANTO  XIII. 


I. 

1  NOW  mean  to  be  serious  ; — it  is  time, 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  t  '0  serioiu 

A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue's  call'd  a  crime, 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious  : 

Besides,  the  sad's  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us ; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn, 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

II. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

('Tis  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  fou.nd 
In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wartder  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father's  will, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

III. 
I'll  not  gainsay  them  ;  it  is  not  my  cue  : 

I  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tis  in  request : 
'Tis  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair ;  and  no  man 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways  ; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that  'tis  tirfte  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line ; 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline  ; 
And  county  meetings  and  the  Parliament, 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion  and  reform,  [tion  t 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call  d  the  "Uft- 

The  j  truggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ? 

The  landed  and  the  money'd  speculation  ? 

The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 
Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 

Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure  ; 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure 
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Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd, 
Right  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater — "' 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confess'd 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest ; — 
For  my  part,  I  am  hut  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mrde  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  j 

VIII. 
But  neither  love,  nor  hate  in  much  excess  ; 

Though  'twas  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  hecause  I  cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
1  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
r>f  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

IX. 

Of  all  tales,  'tis  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 
Because  it  makes  us  smile  ;  his  hero's  right, 

And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad, 
His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight, 

His  guerdon,  'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight : — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 

itedressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 
From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native  ;— 

Alas  :  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative  ? 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  fame  through  thick  thin  and  sought  ? 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  ? 

XI. 
Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm        • 
Of  his  own  country  ; — seldom  since  that  day  [charm, 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.     While   Romance  could 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory  as  a  composition 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

XII. 
I'm  "at  my  old  Lunes" — digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill : 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will,) 
And  caught  them'  what  do  they  twt  catch,  methinks? 
But  I'm  not  (Edipus,  and  life's  a  sphinx. 

XIII. 
I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution  :  "  Davus  sum  !  " 
^.nd  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amid  the  gay  world's  hum, 
*Vas  the  queen  bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair , 
Whose  charms  made  ill  men   speak,  and  women 
ast's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,   [dumb, 
diuce  that  time  there  hsis  not  been  a  second. 


XIV. 
Chaste  was  she  to  detraction's  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well— 
A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 

Proud  of  himself  and  her ;  the  world  could  tell 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 
Into  close  contact.     Though  reserved,  nor  caugl 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on-his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 
His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions, 

Though  oft  well  founded,   which   confirm'd   birl 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians      [mor« 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  »*'" 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIII. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — don't  deserve  it  ** 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less : 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 
Give  gently  way,  where  there's  too  great  a  press ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it,  - 
For,  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 
'Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  painiog 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 
At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon  :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim  ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quill, 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  House  up  later. 
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XXI. 

These  were  advantages  :  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  move  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister  : 

H.J  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

XXII. 
He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

He  almost  honor'd  him  for  his  docility, 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  fertility, 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop, — 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 
And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 

Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 
Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid, 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 
Of  courses  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races  : 
And  Juan,  like  a  trueborn  Andalusian, 
Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  Freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts, 
His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother; 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank -Blank  Square — for  we  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  censorious, 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares, 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

\vliere  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs, 
Which  vere,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank- Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin2  another  pious  reason 
For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous  ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason — 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Buch  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVII. 

Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 
A  place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 

&  vestal  shrine  of  inno  .ence  of  heart: 

arc— but  I  have  lost  the  London  chart. 


XXVlil. 

At  Henry's  mansion,  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Squire 
Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were  ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  every  where  ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed's  the  best 

Recommendation,  and  to  be  well  dress'd 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

And  since  "  there's  safety  in  a  multitude 
Of  counsellors."  as  Solomon  has  said, 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage  grave  mood  :— 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd 

In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 
Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness  • — 

XXX. 

But  as  "there's  safety  grafted  in  the  number 
Of  counsellors  "  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  virtue  slumber : 
Or,  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perples- 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Mid  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks  ; 

And  thus  with  womsn  :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some'*! 

Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation, 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

XXXII. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade : 

c^  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid  ; — 

A  gentle  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for,  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious  : 

XXXIII. 
Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.     Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet  shows  of  praise, 
The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaze  again 

On  the  most  favor'd ;  and,  amid  the  blaze 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 
What  can  ye  recognise  ? — A  gilded  cloud 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 
That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express 

Just  as  a  Mandarin  finds  nothing  fine,— 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chinese- 
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XXXV. 

Pei  hap  r  from  Horace  :  his  "  Nil  admirari" 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  "  Art  of  Happiness;  " 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary  : 
Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress  ; 

4nd  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

VVere  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

xxxvi. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent:  for, 
CN&w  for  a  common-place  !)  beneath  the  snow, 

A.S  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 
Within — et  cetera.     Shall  I  go  on  ? — No. 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor  : 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing  !  how  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up,  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers. 

XXXVII. 

I'll  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ico, 
Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Yet  in  the  very  Centre,  past  all  price, 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain  : 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

riould  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape  : 

XXXVIII. 

Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence, 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  which  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter  :— 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you've  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole, 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage,) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still,)  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 
And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 

With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman : 
While  those  who're  not  beginners,  should  have  sense 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Time  shall  summon 
With  his  gray  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  "fuimus  "  of  all  things  human, 
Must  be  declined,  whilst  life's  thin  thread's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XLI. 

But  heaven  must  be  diverted  :  its  diversion 
Is  sometimes  truculent — but  never  mind : 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind  : 

\na  tnat  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 

\.s  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 

ttas  ever  puzil"!  faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 


XLII. 
The  English  winter — ending  in  July 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  c  one. 
Tis  the  postillion's  paradise :  wheels  fly ; 

On  roads  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 

Man's  pity's  for  himself  or  for  his  son, 
Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 
Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  know 


XLIII. 
The  London  winter's  ended  in  July- 

Sometimes  a  little  later.     I  don't  eri 
[n  this  :  whatever  other  bluaders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology, 

For  Parliament  is  our  barometer  ; 
Let  Radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanac. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  zero,—  to  ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage , 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  Palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust,  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age : 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces. 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces 

XLV. 

They  and  their  bills,  "  Arcadians  both,"  3  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas  !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  hope  the  full  possession 

Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift, 

At  a  long  date — till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one. 

Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large  ;- 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge.    9 

XLVI. 
But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  flies  my  Lord, 

Nodding  beside  my  Lady  in  his  carriage. 
Away  !  away  !  "  Fresh  horses  !  "  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage , 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee ;  but,  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss  hence 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  small  reminiscence. 

XLVII. 

'Tis  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey—- 
That gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen  ; 

Also  my  Lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 
Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint,  "  Cost  viaggino  i  ricchi!  " 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd  ;  and  what's  travel, 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVIII. 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 

Were  well  nigh  over.     'Tis  perhaps  a  pity, 
When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 

Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 
Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember ,  — 
But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  tillSeptembej 
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XLIX. 

I've  dont;  with  my  tirade.     The  world  was  gone  ; 

The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  was  made 
VI  ;re  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone, — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 
AB  many  guests  or  more  ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid. 
Let  uone  accuse  old  England's  hospitality— 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 

L;rl  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 
Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 

J  he  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine  ; 
The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 

None  than  thenisel  f^s  could  boast  a  longer  line, 
Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 

And  oaks,  as  olden  as  their  pedigree,  [steers 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LI. 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure  :  such  is  modern  fame  : 
'Tis  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 
"  Departure,  for  his  country-seat  to-duy, 
Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LII. 
"  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends  ;    [correct, 

'Mid  whom,  we  have  heard   from  sources   quite 
The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
The  envoy  of  ^ie  secret  Russian  mission." 

LIII. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  Post  ? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  "  thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most)' 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host, 

With  those  who,  Pope  says,  "greatly  daring  dine." 
'Tis  Odd  but  true, — last  war,  the  news  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  wouuded. 


As  tnus  :  "  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner ; 

Present,  lords  A.  B.  C." — Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner  : 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same          [here 
Column:  date,  "  Falmouth.    There  has  lately  been 

The  slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame : 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 
The  vacancies  are  fill'd  up — see  Gazette." 

LV. 

To  JXorman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 

Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal  :  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 

Because  the  me  nks  preferr'd  a  hill  behind, 

I'o  ahcltei  their  devotion  from  thr 


LVI. 

It  stood  ernbosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  h^gh  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Carictacus  in  act  to  rally  [stroke 

His  host,  v.'ith  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a  brook  whicn  murmur 'd  like  a  bird. 

LYII. 
Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fci 
By  a  river,  which  its  soi'ten'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around  :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood 

LVIII. 
Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and,  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile  [apart 

(While  yet  the  church  was   Rome's)  stood  hall 

In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an  aisle. 
These  last  had  disappear'd — a  loss  to  art: 

The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 
And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 

Which  mourn'd  the   power  of  time's  or  tempest's 

In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone : 
Rut  these  had  fallen  not,  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  hit 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell  [throne, 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone,— 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
I?1  or  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child, 

With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round, 
Spared    by   some   chance   when   all    beside  WM 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground,  [cpoil'd, 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 

3ut  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

LXII. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glores  once  could  enter 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings 
Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  eing< 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  choir 

..ie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 
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LXIII. 

But  in  th  >  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  hut  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sr.d,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower: 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve  ;  but  such 

The  fact : — I've  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much. 

LXV. 

Amid  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint ; 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths,  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent     [made. 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion's  self  waf  vast  and  venerable, 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  colls,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween  : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene  ; 

The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVII. 

Hugo  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur  ;  but,  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVIII. 

Bteel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  gartered  earls, 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation  ; 
And  Lady  Matys,  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station; 
Ami  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls  : 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

.fudges,  in  veiy  formidable  ermine, 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  mnch  invite 
The  Accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorney s- general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hintinsr  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  "  Star  Chamber  "  tban  of  "  Habeas  Corpus   ' 


LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armor,  of    he  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed ; 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the  steet 

And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 
But,  ever  and  anon,  to  sooth  your  vision, 

Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 
There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's  :4 
Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 

In  Vernet's  ocean  lights  ;  and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXII. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine  ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloom  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite  :— 
But  lo  !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  boll-mouth'd  goblet  makes  mf>  feel  quite  Danish1 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst— What  ho  !  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 

LXXIII. 

Oh,  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know 
'Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning,  (though 
That  clause  is  hard,)  and  sei  mdly,  proceed ; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end — or,  sinning 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning 

LXXIV. 
But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Dan  Phnebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer's  "O.ta'ogue  of  Ships"  is  clear* 
But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate — 
I  spare  you,  then,  \.He  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  ^nd  with  it  cf  Hie 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  swee:s. 

The  corn  is  out,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beat* 

In  russet  jacket : — lynx-like  is  his  aim, 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/wJ  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges  !  ah,  brilliant  pheasants 

And  ah,  ye  poachers  ! — 'tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 
An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 

Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o'er  which  the  fair  festoin  entwines 

The  red  grape  in  th°  sunny  lands  of  song, 
Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wi^es ; 

The  claret  light,  and  the  Madrira  strong. 
[f  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  wr  ca.t:  tnU  her 
The  very  best  of  vineyards  i»  the  cellar 
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LXXVII. 

VTien,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 

A.S  if  'twould  to  a  secpnd  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine, — 
The  sea-coal  fires,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 

Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow.   ' 

LXXVIII. 
And  for  the  effeminate  villepgiatura —  ("chane 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space : — 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabbey ; 
The  Ladies,  Scilly,  Busey ;  Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  O'Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw: 

Also  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep. 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank ; 

At  once  the  "  lie  "  and  the  "  elite  "  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter'd  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds  ; 
Or  paper  turn'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "passt'e"  and  the  past;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety : 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  diilicult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "  Aroint 
Thee,  witch  !  "  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason  ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum,  quae  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

LXXXII. 
I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery ; 
I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie  • 
Also  a  s«-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 
And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  spheres, 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

LXXX1II. 

I've  seen  more  than  I'll  say :—  but  we  will  see 

How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I've  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter'd  among  these, 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 


LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bu  ly. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  haJ 
newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six-weeks'  star 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too.  the  great  freethinker 
And  Sir  John  Pcttledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a--duke, 
"  Ay,  every  inch  a  "  duke  ;  there  were  twelve  peeis 

Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears     • 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawboids — pretty  dear» 

All  song  and  sentiment;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whose 

Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,       [here, 
Whom  France  and  fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 
But  the  Clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please,— 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd  too  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXVJ.I. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 

Angle,  the  soi-distant  mathematician  ; 
Sir  Henry  Silver-cup,  the  great  race-winner ; 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian ; 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 

LXXXVIII. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jeflferies  Hardfl 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skill'd,        [man, 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 

Good  company's  a  chess-board — there  are  kings, 
Queens,   bishops,   knights,   rooks,    pawns ;    tb« 
world's  a  game ; 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings ; 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  samn. 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly,  hath  but  her  wings, 
Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 

Alighting  rarely  :  were  she  but  a  hornet, 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it, 

XC. 
t  had  forgotten — but  must  not  fcrget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  trangressioo 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  this  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression; 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  display'd — 
"  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 
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XCI. 


ftcud  of  his  "  Hear  hims  !  "  proud,  too,  of  his  Tote, 

Am]  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning,  (just  enough  to  quote,) 

Pie  revell'd  in  his  Cicermian  glory: 
With  memory  excellent  t>  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 
'  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCII. 
There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination, 

As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed, 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato, — 
Vhile  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come 
from  Cato. 

XCHI. 
Btrongbow  was  like  a  new  tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  .3Solian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp, 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word  ; 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred,  • 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

'f  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass, 

To  be  a??embled  at  a  country-seat, 
Yet  think  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tete-a-tete. 
The  days  of  comedy  are  gone,  alas  !  \blte ; 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere's 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

XCV. 
Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  background, 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Profesi  \onal ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit ;  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
^orm'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored. 

XCVI. 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 

And,  gentle  reader  !  when  you  gather  meaning, 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

Further  I'd  quote,  but  Scripture,  intervening, 
Forbids.     A  great  impression  in  my  youth 

Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries 

"  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies." 

XCVTI. 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

[  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book  had  a  page,  [list !  "— 
Prepared   each   morn   for  evenings.     "  List,   oh 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost !  " — What  unexpected  woes 

A. wait  those  who  have  studied  their  boas-mots ! 
89 


XCVIII. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation 
By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch, 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensation, 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

"When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  best 

XCIX. 
Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts  ; 

The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  the  guest*  : 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substanti  il  feasts 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner  !— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which    "flow'd  with  milk   »td 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites  :       [honey," 

To  this  we've  added  since  the  love  of  money, 
The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 

Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunoy ; 
We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites : 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  !  Ah  !  who  would  lose  tnee  * 

When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee ! 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot, 

Or  hunt ;  the  young  because  they  liked  the  sport-' 

The  first  thing  boys  like  after  play  and  fruit: 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 

Though  nameless  in  our  language  ;  we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate 

CII. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library, 
And  tumbled  books,  and  criticised  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 
And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  stricture*, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix, 

Longing,  at  sixty,  for  the  hour  of  six. 

cm. 

But  none  were  "  gene ;  "  the  grc  ^t  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;  till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time — or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale- 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might.     If  fine,  they  rod» 

Or  walk'd ;  If  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale, 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad; 

Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail ; 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code  ; 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debt 
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CV. 


For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle, 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  Jill  it  intends 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon  : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter, 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards  ;  cards  too,  but  no  dice ; 

Save  in  the  Clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays  ;— 
Boatf)  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice, 

And  the  hard  frosts  destroy'd  the  scenting  days: 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says  : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.4 

CVII. 
With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine  ; 

The  conversazione  ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet.) 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine  ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

CVIII. 
Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze  : 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 
Flirtation — but  decorous  ;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired  ; 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 
And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres  ; 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loop-hole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears  ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart — 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it, 
And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make  them 
lose  it. 

CX. 

but  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  thii  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic, 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns,  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold.  [Jones, 

We've    no    accomplish'd    blackguards,    like    Tom 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 
Ihey  separated  at  an  early  hour; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon : 
But  in  the  country,  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  color  soon  ! 
3ood  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 
Aid  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


CANTO    XIV. 


I. 

IF  from  great  Nature's  or  our  own  Vbyss 
Of  thought,  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miatt 
But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  system  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult.     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast, 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 
Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

III. 
For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn  ;  and  what  know  you, 
Except  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die  ? 

And  both  may,  after  all,  turn  out  untrue. 
An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 
Death,  so  call'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weejv 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  fleop. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay  I 
The  very  suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

Tis  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where 
And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear. 

Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 
The  worst  to  know  it: — when  the  mountains  rear 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 

The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a  minute 

Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VI. 

Tis  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terroi, 
Retire  :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  ! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirroi 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 
To  the  unknown ;  a  secret  preposession,         [not 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears — but  where  ?  You  kii  ow 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not 
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VII. 


But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader,  nothing  ;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what's  uppermost  without  delay  ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration, 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common-places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 
"  F'ing  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows  ;  " 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 
Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows  ; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 
A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws, 

And  mine's  a  bubble  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  rs  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 

The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind  ; — 

Of  passions,  too,  I've  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind,' 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame : 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  fairly  knock 'd  it  up  with  rhyme; 

X. 

I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 

The  other :  that's  to  say,  the  clergy — who 
Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 

In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few, 
And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week, 

Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 
In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  is  full, 
And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull. 
• 

XI. 
But  "  why  then  publish  ?  " — There  are  no  rewards 

Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 
I  ask  in  turn,— --why  do  you  play  at  cards  ?    [dreary. 

Why  drink  ?  Why  read  ? — To  make  some  hour  less 
It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I've  seen  or  ponder'd  sad  or  cheery ; 
And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream, 
To  awim  or  sink — I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 

I  think  that  were  I  certain  of  success, 
I  hardly  could  compose  another  line  : 

So  long  I'TC  battled  either  more  or  less, 
1'iiat  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 

This  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 
And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I  opine. 

In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing— 

The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts,  • 

Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction, 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
A.nd  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction, 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts  ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd  glory, 
With  mere  ease  too  she'd  tell  a  different  story. 


XIV. 


Love,  war,  a  tempest, — surely  there's  •*  ariety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration  ; 
A  bird's-eye  view  too  of  that  wild,  Society  ; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety, 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation  ;  [teaus 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  poi  taan 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up. to  fill  the  following  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  recent : 
The  reason  why  is  easy  to  determine  : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine. 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  nges, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times ; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes  ; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth  ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

XVII. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid, 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were  :  still 
Doubtress  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade  ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill 
It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 
This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui.  . 

XVIII. 

When  we  have  made   our  love,   and  gamed   out 
gaming,  ("more : 

Dress'd,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something 
With  dandies  dined  ;  heard  senators  declaiming  ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score  ; 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming  ; 

There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  "  ci-devant  jeunes  hommes"  who  steni 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them 

XIX. 

'Tis  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint. 
Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing  ; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common- 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true,  just  now  ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighter* 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 

Of,    what  they    deem    themselves    most    conse 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribr  ?       fquentiaf 

'Tis  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describfl- 
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XXI. 

•  Unud  ifjnara  loquor : "  these  are  myte,  "  quarum 
Pars  parva  fui,"  but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I  ccmld  much  more  easily  sketch  a  haram, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'em 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 

'  Vetabo  Cereris  sacrum  quivulc/arit," 

^rhich  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it. 

XXII. 

A  '.i  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal-^ 
Lewer'd,  leaven'd  like  a  history  of,  Freemasons ; 

Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 

.The  grand  Arcanum's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 
My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons  ; 

And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 

In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas  !  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  world,  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held,) 
Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  !  coerced,  compell'd, 
Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins, 

Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chins, — 

XXIV. 

A  daily  plague,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 
The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 
Has  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knowi ! 
Bo  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose, 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is,)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVI. 

"  Petticoat  influence  "  is  a  great  reproach, 
Whuh  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 

To  fly  from,  as  frox*  hungry  pikes  a  roach  ; 
Rut,  since  beneath  it  upon  eaith  we  are  brought, 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach, 
1  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A.  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity, 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVII. 
J£uch  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  Teil, 
vThich  holds  a  treasure  like  a  miser's  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 
&  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  lovin/  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
•V  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ancle  ? 


XXVIII. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day, 
With  a  Sirocco,  for  example,  blowing, — 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  sprj  f, 
And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing, 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 
The  sober  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

'Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant, 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  cur  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair/jlime  which  don't  depend  on  climata 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 
Because  the  sun  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines, 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at, 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's,  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  an>i  mists,  and  sleet; 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete, 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Ernbarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

XXXI. 

Juan — in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints — 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts, 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts- 
Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 
He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

XXXII. 

A  fox-hnnt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger 
But  Jnian  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  I  ail, 

And  never  craned,  and  made  but  few  "faux  pat,"* 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 

He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail  ; 

Rode  o'er  the'hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  ;nce  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 
He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squirei 

Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation  :  [Sires, 

The  boors  cried  "Dangit!  who'd  have  though  it?* 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 
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XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies  ; — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leaps    and  bursts,    and    sometimes    foxes' 

Yet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield  [brushes; 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at.  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  along  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  be  yond  all  price, 

Ask'd,  next  day,  "  if  men  ever  hunted  twice?" 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,— 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman,  . 

When  her  soft  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 

XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 

By  humoring  always  what  they  might  assert, 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue  ; 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue ! 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer ; 

In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

XXXVIII. 
And  then  he  danced ; — all  foreigners  excel 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  Pantomime  ; — he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  hound, 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure  ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground, 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigor  ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 
Which  might  defy  a  crochet-critic's  rigor. 

Such  classic  pas — sans  flaws — set  off  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  bolero ; 

XL. 
Or,  like  a  flying  hour-before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  which  alone 
[3  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  "  tout  ensemble  "  of  his  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 
And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for,  to  the  dolor 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favorite ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired ; 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite  ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanit'y  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspir'd. 
Fhe  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke,  who  loved  "tracasseri.e," 
Began  to  reat  him  with  some  small  "  ayacerie." 


XLII. 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguished,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  tnatide 

I'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  v»ere  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what's  stated 
Her  late  performance  had  teen  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fit*-Plantager_et. 

XLIII. 
This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation  ; 
But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebflke . 

'Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators,  when  they  count  on  woman . 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer'd 
The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd  ; 

Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd 
Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found 

Some  ne'er  believed  one-half  of  what  they  heard  , 
Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound 

And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 

Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantageiiet 

XLV. 
But,  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affali 
True,  he  was  absent,  and  'twas  rumor'd,  took 

But  small  concern,  about  the  when,  or  where. 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gayeties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 
Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt, 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out 

XLVI. 
But,  oh  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  f 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  Duchess'  conduct  free ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVII. 
There's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like,  sympathy : 

Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face  ; 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  la^e. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — "Would  you  had  thought  trfica 
Ah  !  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice  !  " 

XLVIII. 

Oh,  Job  !  you  had  two  friends :  one's  quite  enougi 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They're  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather's  rough, 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'othei 
Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  mother  * 
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XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim  :  had  it  been, 
Son:  e  hear  t  aches  had  been  spared  me  ;  yet  I  care  not, 
I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [not : 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 
Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen. 

That  which  humanity  tnay  bear,  or  bear  not : 
Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
A.nd  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 

C  f  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  wo, 
Sadier  than  owl-songs,  or  the  midnight  blast, 

La  that  portentious  phrase,  "I  told  you  so," 
Ctter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  'stead  of  paying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last, 

A.nd  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst "  bonos  mores-" 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI. 

The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 
Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 

V\  hose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend. 

but  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 
But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd: 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LII. 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 
And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers, 
And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whose  leap 

In  female  dates,  strikes  time  all  of  a  heap. 

LIII. 

This  njay  be  fix'd  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seven-and-twenty  ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

Oh,  time  !  why  dost  not  pause  ?  Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 
Twas  rather  her  experience  that  made  her  sage, 

P'or  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its  test, 
A.S  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

M'f  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
B,T  tHs  time:  but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty, 
find  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
rtat  Adam,  call'd  "the  happiest  of  men." 


Lei. 


Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  tr-iee  flowing 
Admired,  adored!  but  also  so  correct,      [winters 

That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect ; 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriagf 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

LVII. 
Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 

Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night; 
But  none  of  these  possess'd  a  sting  to  wound  her-~ 

She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 
Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder  ^ 

But,  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right; 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify  ? 

LVIII. 
I  hate  a  motive  like  a  lingering  bottle, 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand 
Leaving  all  claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  Simooms  whirl  the  sand; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  "  content." 

LIX. 
'Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth, 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  seciet  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth : 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern.3 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  eclat, 
Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon's  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 

(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a.  faux  pas 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 

From  those  of  other  lands,  unbless'd  with  juries, 

Whose  vendict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is)- 

LXI. 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impf  3» 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  reed 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXIL 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst : 
His  grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man, 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  client's  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons  ;  but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 
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Lxtii. 

Urr  gi  vse,  too   pass'd  fur  being  an  intrigante 
And  somewhat  mtchante  in  her  amorous  sphere ; 

Dne  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear, 

1'hat  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year ; 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — won't  let  you  go ; 

LXIV. 

ffce  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

'Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a  "  I  onne  fortune"  be  really  "bonne." 

LXV. 
And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart, 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 
She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.     With  a  smile, 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile  ; 
And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet, 
In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

LXVI. 

Firstly,  he  said,  "  he  never  interfered 
In  any  body's  business  but  the  king's :  " 

Next,  that  "  he  never  judged  from  what  appear'd, 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sorts  of  things.' 

Thirdly,  that  "  Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings ;  " 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  to  be  said  twice, 

"  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

*         LXVII. 
And  therefore,  doubtless,  to  approve  the  truth 

Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth, 

At  least  as  far  as  bienseance  allows : 
That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth: 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows ; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches : 

LXVIII. 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  "  the  privy," 

Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 
To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 

To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt ; 
A  id  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 

It  ie  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet : 
Bat  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Buch  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint, 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new: 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  't. 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 

Lc.sa  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 


LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing, 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  1  reign. 

LXXI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole— 
I  don't  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell—- 
Which pretty  women — the  sweet  souls  ! — call  »oul 

Certes  it  was  not  body  ;  he  was  well 
Proportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle  ; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war, 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXII. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I've  said— 

That  undefinable  "je  ne  sais  quoi," 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  bov 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaus  ; — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIII. 
There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes : 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 
Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 
A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking , 
But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part — 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in 
Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break 
And  when  they  have  made  the  shore,  through  everj 
'Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.  [shock 

LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  love  in  idleness," 
For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever-blooming  garden 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 
And  oeg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 
I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  Fienci 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry,  "  voila  la  pervenche .'  " 

LXXVI. 

Eureka !  I  have  found  it !     What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labor's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 
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LXXVII. 

'  Beatus  ille  procul !  "  from  "negotiis," 
Saith  Horace ;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong ; 

His  other  maxim,  "Noscitur  a  sociis," 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 

Though  even  tliat  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  he  kept  too  long ; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 

Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

LXXVI1I. 

Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  for  ploughing  ; 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig-leaves — 
I  he  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 
And  since  tnat  time,  it  need  not  cost  much  showing 

That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 
And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

i  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 
Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  content ; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue-devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

.    Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen; 

Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it  j 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities.  • 

LXXX  I. 

'  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love," — and  why  ? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  a.-propos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  Wilberforce  !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  down, 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 
But  there's  another  little  thing,  I  own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights  : 
Yc  n  have  freed  the  blacks — now  pray  shut  up  the 
whites. 

LXXXIII. 
Shut  up  the  bald-coot  bully  Alexander; 

Ship  off  the  holy  three  to  Senegal ;  [der," 

Teach  them  that  "  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gan- 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall. 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander, 

Who  eats  fire  gratis,  (since  the  pay's  but  small;) 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  king,  but  the  pavilion 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 


LXXXIV. 
Shut  up  the  world  at  large ;  let  Bedlam  out, 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  soi-disant  sound  mind, 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt, 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind  • 
But  till  that  point  d'  appui  is  found,  alas  ! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  itave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck 'd, 

Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so  ;  but  that  lov* 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil, 

The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil' 

Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 

Serene  and  noble, — conjugal  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 
Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  claab'd 

They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 
Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 

Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 

LXXXVIII.     •* 

!"fow,  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  fiatter 

Elerself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter: 

impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd, 
And  gather'd  as  they  run,  like  growing  water, 

Jpon  her  mind  ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

3ut  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Tirmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 
That  is,  when  they  succeed  ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women, 
Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed  :•• 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuists  in  morality, 

['o  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

XC. 
3ad  Bonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness  ;  now  'tis  pertinacity: 
tfust  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 

I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
Co  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true, 

If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  cipacity: 

y  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 
»Vho  in  her  wiy,  too,  was  a  heroine. 
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XCI 


She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  how  should  I  ? 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan  : 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 
Bhe  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  false  or  true  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger — 
Her   husband's   friend,    her   own,  young,    and   a 
stranger. 

XCII. 
fiht  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 

Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Of  Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 
0"  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 

x  o  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 
But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be, 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIII. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
AVill  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 

An  innocent  predominance  annex, 
And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 

if  fre*  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks, 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood, 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers, 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 
Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise  ? 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 

Is  shown  through  Nature's  whole  analogies : 
And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm  ? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies  ? 
Methinks  love's  very  title  says  enough : 
How  should  "  the  tender  passion "  e'er  be  toughf 

XCV. 
Alas  !  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany. 
I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 
Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVI. 
I've  also  seen  some  female  friends  ('tis  odd, 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 
That  faithful  were,  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love — 
Who  dM  not  quit  me  when  oppression  trod 

Uj  on  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove  ; 
vVl.  3  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  battles, 
Despite  the  sn».ke  society's  loud  rattles. 

XCVII. 
Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 

Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 
Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine  : 

At  present  I  arn  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense ; 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
I'D  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 
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XCVIII. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish  ; 
Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd  "small," 

Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 
To  the  next  canto  ;  where,  perhaps,  I  shall 

Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 

Considerable  talent  in  'my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 

They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair 
And  Juan,  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 
Than  I  have  yet  done  in  this  epic  satiie. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 

Will  fall ;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little :  would  you  think 
That,  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 

As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  forni  the  link 
Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 

You'll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions,  milliards 

It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  of  billiards 

CI. 
'Tis  strange — but  true  ;  for  truth  is  always  strange 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange  ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  flld, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

CII. 

What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  "  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  ! 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 
Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control 

Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name 

Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame 


CANTO  XV. 


I. 

AH  ! what  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection 

Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 
'As  a-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  'urking  thought  had  follow'd  free 

All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 
An  "  Oh  !  "  or  "  Ah  !  "  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a  "  Ha !  ha ! "  or  "  Bah !  " — a  yawn,  CT   '  Pooh 

Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  trua 
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But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncope, 
Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 
Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 
Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delight, 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sipht. 

III. 
But  all  are  better  than -the  sigh  supprest, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
Makhfg  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest, 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  corner  for  herself ;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  ?     Or  rather,  who  cannot 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors  ? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  eveji  the  sot, 
Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 

What  though  on  .Lethe's  stream  he  seems  to  float, 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors  ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand, 

Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 

And  as  for  Love — Oh.,  Love  ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VI. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable, 
And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so  : 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resolves — alas  !  that  I  should  say  so : 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 
When  once  decanted  ; — I  presume  to  guess  so, 

But  will  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion, 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VII. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 
The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 

A  pag?  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 
And  1er  which  nature  might  forego  her  debt— 

Scle  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in't 

The  uok  of  finding  every  body  solvent. 

VIII. 

Oh !  Death !  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns  !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap, 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when  approaching  palely 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

A.nd  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 

Dn  re&.dy  money,  or  "  a  draft  on  Ransom." 


IX. 


Whate'er  thou  takest,  spare  a-vhile  pcor  beauty 
She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey, 

What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  dutjf 
The  more's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 

Gaunt  Gourmand !  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty 
You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way  : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases. 

And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases 


Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested,  (as  was  said,) 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — points  we  need  not  now  discuss—- 
Would give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XI. 
Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  rumor, 

That  live  gazette,  had  scatter'd  to  disfigure, 
She  had  heard ;  but  women  hear  with  more  good 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor,      [humoi 
Besides  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  rigor ; 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease. 

XII. 
His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 

Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce ; 
Nothing,  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 

Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 
And  seem  to  say,  "  resist  us  if  you  can  "— 
Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

XIII. 
They  are  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it  j 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone : 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 

Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof, 
To  shield  himself,  than  put  you  on  your  guard  : 

Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  enough, 
But  modesty's  at  times  its  own  reward, 

Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 

Will  go  much  further  than  there's  need  ,«  mention 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplished,  cheerful,  but  not  loud 

Insinuating  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crow.d, 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation  > 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud, 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs  ; — without  a  struggle  for  priority, 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  claimed  superiority. 
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XVI. 

That  is,  with  men  :   (nth  women,  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for ;  and  their 

Imagination's  quite  enough  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline's  tolerably  fair, 

They  fill  the  canvas  up — and  "  verbum  sat," 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 

They  ca»  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael. 

XVII. 
A.delmc,  no  .deep  judge  of  character, 

Was  apt  to  add  a  coloring  from  her  own. 
Tia  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known  : 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XVIII. 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater  Bacon  ? 

Great  Socrates  ?    And  Thou,  Diviner  still,1 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  ? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken, 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ?     We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 

XIX. 
I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 

Amid  life's  infinite  variety  : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story, 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify ; 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I'd  talk 
With  any  body  in.  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme  ; 

But  there's  a  conversational  facility, 
Which  may  round  off'  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  bure  at  least,  there's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 

Just  as  I  feel  the  "  improvvisatore." 

XXI. 

"  Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere — die  aliquando 
Et  bene  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  mate." 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do  ; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gayly ; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to; 
The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say,  too,  d  iily  : 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 

lo  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

XXII.      . 

/V  modest  hope — but  modesty's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  foible  : — let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 

Jf  tyranny  of  ail  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more ; — but  I  was  born  for  opposition. 


XXIII. 

But  then  'tis  mostly  on  the  weaker  side : 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pi.ie, 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs   had  had   thel 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  by  chance  deride  [day,* 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition  : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'i  my  brows. 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian ; 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it. 

XXV. 

But  "  laissez  aller" — knights  and  dames  I  sing, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'Tis  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite  : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight  ^ 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners  ;  manners  now  make  men 

Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 
At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  besides  of  ten 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 

Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 

The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

XXVII. 

We'll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on't : — March ! 

March,  my  Muse  !  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter  i 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch, 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantme,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  nonage. 

XXVIII. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation, 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,— 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market-price^ 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is, 

For  morals,  marriage;  and,  this  question  carried 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married 
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XXX. 

Juan  rjplied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  1  ad  a  predilection  for  that  tie; 
But  that  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Borne  difficulties,  a's  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  wnom  he  might  apply ; 
That  still  he'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  marches  for  herself, 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stockholder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  'tis  no  sin 

Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

1  hat  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

XXXIII. 
They  generally  have  some  only  son, 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 
Aline,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select, 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty  ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject, 
Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections  ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmontst  embargo'd  marriage 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  caTd  he  "  Hai-mony  "  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I've  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 
Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus -oddly. 
But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 

Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 
Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 

Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 
My  objection's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 
A.  though  1  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual.  * 


XXXVII 
But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons, 

Who  favor,  malgre  Malthus,  generation- 
Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 

Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 
Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  run» 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 
That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes- 
Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ?     I  can't  tell ;      [met* 
I  wish  she  had  :  his  book's  the  eleventh  command 

Which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,"  unless  weit 
This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant. 

'Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell, 
Nor  canvass  what  so  "  eminent  a  hand  "  meant :! 

But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic 

XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 

That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance, 
Or  seperate  maintenance,  in  case  'twas  doom'd- — 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom'd, 

May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a  painter's  fame, 
Like  Holbein's    "  Dance  of  Death " — but  'tis  the 
same :) 

XL. 
But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding, 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that's  enough  for  woman. 
But  then  with  whom  ?    There  was  the  sage  Miss 
Reading,  [Miss  Knowman, 

Miss    Raw,    Miss    Flaw,    Miss    Showman,   and 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses,  Giltbedding.      [man  , 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than  com- 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches, 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XLI. 

There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer's  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter, 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [water 

Till  skimm'd — and  then  there  was  some  milk  and 
With  a  slight  shade  of  Blue  too,  it  might  be, 

Beneath  the  surface  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Love's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 
And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XL1I. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring, 
A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 

Whose  heart  was  fixed  upon  a  star  or  bluestring ; 
But  whether  English  dukes  grow  rare  of  late, 

Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string, 
By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great, 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother 

A  Russ  or  Turk — the  one's  as  good  as  t'  ottier. 

•       XLIII. 

And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  on, 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — there  was 

indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 
Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,— 

Aurora  Raby.  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  forin'd  or  moulded, 

A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 
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XI IV. 
Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan  ;  left  an  only 

\Jhild  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind : 
But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely ! 

Blood  is  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas  !  behind, 
To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 

XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  oyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs  shine. 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time  ; 

Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline : 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  lock'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 

And  griev'd  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVI. 

She  was  a  Catholic  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 

And  deein'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear, 
Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLVII. 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  hear*  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  from  the  &  arrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young. 

XLVIII. 
Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited : 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mentioned  as  well  fitted, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Df  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 
A.nd  thifl  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 
Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  expiess'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust, 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 
She  marvell'd  "  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby  ?  " 

L. 

Juan  rejoln'd — "  Sr  ••.  was  a  Catholic, 
And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 

If  " But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  piqus 

Herself  f'tremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  witL  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

&B  usual — the  tame  reason  which  she  late  did. 


LI. 


And  wherefore  not  ?  a  reasonable  reason 
If  good,  is  none  tne  worse  for  repetition ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on 
And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision : 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

LII. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice— 
For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature. 

From  me  appears  a  question  far  too-  nice, 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature  ; 

But  nature's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  'or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIII. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 
With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd, 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brooVd 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 
Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked. 

Like  "  Antony's  by  Caesar,"  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do 

LIV. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  minu 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think  :  but  shun 

Following  the  "ignesfatui"  of  mankind 

It  was  not but  'tis  easier  far,  alas  ! 

To  say  what  it  was  not,  than  what  it  was. 

LY. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest, 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow'd  on  a  moment  in  the  beam 

Thime  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled- 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glowworm  shine, 
Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways  , 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVII. 

His  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame  [kind, 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  woman' 

A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind :   • 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 

Such  was  her  coldress  or  her  self-possessiou. 
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LVTII. 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee ; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be 
Nor  would  be  thus ; — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem 

LIX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  "I  sound  my  Wari- 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative —  [son ;  " 

Scott,   who   can   paint    your   Christian    knight  or 

Saracen,  [share  it,  if 

Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 

Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

1  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  i 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so- — now  I  know  it, 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 
The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
.Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

.Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr'd  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  rang, -not  for  "  dinner  ready," 
But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 
Though  ladies  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXII. 

vfreat  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 
With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons  ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 
Of  modern  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lurks 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout, 

Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians  brew. 

LXIII. 

1'here  was  a  goodly  "  soupe  a  la  bonne  femme" 
Though  God  Knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram,          [was  too 
Relievad  with  dindon  a  la  Perigeux ; 

['here  also  was — the  sinner  that  I  am  ! 
How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  ? 

Soupe  a  la  Beauveau,  whose  relief  was  dory, 

Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grar:!  mess 

Or  mass ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail ; 
But,  though  a  "bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part :  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 
Just  tc  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


LXV. 
Fowls  a  la  Cond",  slices  eke  of  salmon, 

With  sauces  Genevoises,  and  haunch  of  \  miaon ; 
Wines  too  which  might  again  have  slain  young  Am- 
mon, 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  see  many  soon 
They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on, 

Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  whirla, 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 

LXVT. 

Then  there  was  God  knows  what  "  a  1'Allemande,** 

"  A  1'Espagnole,"  "timballe,"  and  "  Salpicole" — 
With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand, 

Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole , 
And  "  entremets  "  to  piddle  with  at  hand, 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 
While  great  Lucullus'  robe  triumpha/e  muffles 
(There's  fame)  young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  witfe 
truffles.* 

LXVII. 
What  are  the  fillets  on  the  victor's  brow  [arch 

To  these  ?     They  are  rags  or  dust.    'Where  is  the 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariot's  haughty  march  > 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Further  I  shall  not  follow  the  research  : 
But  oh  !  ye  modern  heroes  with  your  cartridges, 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  even  to  partridges  r 

LXVIII. 

Those  truffles,  too,  are  no  bad  accessories, 
Follow'd  by  "petits  puits  d'amour," — a  dish 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish, 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries, 
Which  encylopat-dise  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  "  confitures,"  it  no  less  true  is, 

There's  pretty  picking  in  those  "petite  puits  ' 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses  : 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration, 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  such  resources, 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  ? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too  ;  for  a  springald 

Can't  like  ripe  age  in  gourmandize  excel, 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

LXXI. 
Alas !  I  must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomme,  the  puree, 
All  which  I  used  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way 
I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

"  Bubble  and  squeak  "  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay 
But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas  ! 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "  becasae," 
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LXXII. 

A.nd  fniits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout,— 

Taste  or  the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach.     Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
"Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout?    I  have  not  had  it — 

But  I  u  ay  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

LXXIII. 
The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 
I  must,  although  a  favorite  "  plat "  of  mine 

Iii  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where : 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table  cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  l^lf  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 
Amid  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd  : 
Don  Juan  sate  next  an  "  a  1'Espagnole  " — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  worlr*  of  zest. 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance,  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine ; 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him, 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 
him. 

LXXVI. 
1  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears ; 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears,    [springs ; 

Of  which  1  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 

Which  no  one  hears  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 
"Tis  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues  which  pass'd  without  a  word  ! 

LXXVII. 
Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought: 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought. 
N  «w  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught, 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  af*-Qr  so  much  excellent  advice. 

LXXVIII. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.     Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !  Could  it  be  pride, 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 

Heaven  knows  !  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies 


LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "  I  said  it ; " 
A  kind  of  triumph  I'll  not  recommend, 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I've  seen  or  read  it. 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend, 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end ; 

For  all  men  prophecy  what  is  or  teas, 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them 'come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 
That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  priaoi 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering,  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare :  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 
Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 
To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind 

LXXXII. . 

But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  say 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free  : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXIII. 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd     ' 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud- 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com' 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks  ; — that  point  was  carried 
Nem.  con.  among  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say,  leads  oft  to  crim.  con.  with  the  married— 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried, 
Now  though  we  know  o.f  old  that  looks  deceive. 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  lookf 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  book*. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  face*, 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  virtue's  self  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age , 

3  t  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

)wn'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beaut; 
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LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratio, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates  : 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way, 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me's  a  "  sine  qua."8 

LXXXVII. 

Also  observe,  that  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 
(See  Littleton)  whene'er  I  have  express'd 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 

Perhaps  I  have  a  third,  too,  in  a  nook, 
Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest; 

But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body, 

Even  my  veracious  self  r — but  that's  a  lie ; 
I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I  ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny ; 
Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 
Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true 

By  those  who  saw  them  in  a  land  that's  arable. 
'Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do  ! 

'Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 
But  what's  reality  ?  Who  has  its  clue  ? 

Philosophy  ?  No ;  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion  ?  Yes ;  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 
Borne  millions  must  he  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  !  Since  we've  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
'Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second-sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ?  None  can  hate 

go  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle ; 
And  yet  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

1  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state  ; 

Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCII. 
But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 

A.nd  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

As  Eldon  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics,  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  condition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla, 
f?o  »ee  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 


XCIII. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 
Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce^ 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society, 
And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  <U 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  superuatuial. 

XCIV. 

And  now  1  will  give  up  all  argument : 
And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 

Shall  "  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent ;  " 
Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 

Indeed  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 

Was  dangerous  ; — 1  think  she  is  as  harmless 

As  some  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  charm  less 

xcv. 

Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? 

No ;  but  you've  heard — I  understand — be  dumb 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  a  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious  :— 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCVI. 

Serious  ?  You  laugh : — you  may ;  that  will  I  not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  all. 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists — and  where  ?  That  shall  I  not  recall, 
Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot. 

'  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard"  may  appal: 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  I've  some  qualms,  yerj 
Like  those  of  the  philosophy  of  Malmsbury.7 

XCVII. 
The  night  (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl, 

And  now  and  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim, 
And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 

Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn  : 
Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl— 

I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim; 
The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 
I  think  too  that  1  have  sate  up  too  late : 

XCVIII. 
And  therefore,  though  'tis  by  no  means  my  way 

To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I  have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think, — I  say 

I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 
And  prudently  postpone,  until  midday, 

Treating  a  topic  which,  alas  !  but  brings 
Shadows  ; — but  yon  must  be  in  my  condition 
Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be !  The  eternal  surgf 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash.'d  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  wave*. 
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VII. 


CANTO   XVI. 


I. 

THE  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things,- 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus — best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth  ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever 

II. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, 
"  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause," — 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  muses  that  I  recollect, 
Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine's  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

III. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  Epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 

Tis  true,  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly  that  you  can't  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

"  De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis." 

IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 
What  then  ?  I  only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 

'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 

The  skeptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 
Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 

Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle ; 
THen  whose  historical  superiority 

Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 
But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 
Became  'tis  so.     Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  "  quia  impossibile." 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  all ; 

Believe : — if  'tis  improbable  you  must; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall : 

'Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  ID  not  speak  profanely  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries,  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
Is  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 


I  marely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 
That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  year*, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appears ; 

And  what  is  strangest;  upon  this  strange  head, 
Is  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 

'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  stil 

In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  lone, 
The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired 

The  banqueters  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish 'd,  gone, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  sajjca 

Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 

IX. 
The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
3r  like  a  soda-bottle,  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spiret  out 
Dr  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 

X. 

Or  like  an  opiate  which  brings  troubled  rest, 
Or  none  ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself ; — such  is  the  human  breast ; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

So  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

!f  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.1 
So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piecemeal 

XI. 
But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 

Undressing  is  a  wo  ;  our  robe-de-chambre 
day  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amt« 
Titus  exclaim'd,  "  I've  lost  a  day  \  "     Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 
I  have  had  of  both  some  not  to  be  disdain'd,) 
'.  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

XII. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless  and  perplex "d,  and  compromised; 
le  thought  Aurora  Raby's  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised; 
f  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 

He  probably  would  have  philosophized; 
A  great  resource  to  all,'  and  ne'er  denied 
?ill  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIII. 
le  sigh'd ; — rhe  next  resource  is  the  full  moon. 

Where  all  sighs  are  deposited  ;  and  now, 
t  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 
,nd  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — "  Oh,  ihco  t  * 
Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism, 
Vhich  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truinn. 
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XIV. 

But  lever,  poet,  or  astronomer, 
Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  hehold, 

Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her :  [cold 
Great  tnoughts  we  catch  from  thence,  (besides  a 

Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err;) 
Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 

The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 

And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

/        XV. 
Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 

For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow ; 
The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 

Le*  in  the  rippling  sonnd  of  the  lake's  billow, 
With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused ; 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 
And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 
That  flash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd — 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd) 
A  lamp  burn'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd, 
In  chisell'd  stone,  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  hall. 

XVII. 

Th«>n  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber-door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery  of  a  sombre  hue, 
Long,  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

XVIII. 
The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 

Look  living  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep  [stern, 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams 

Glimmer  on  high  ;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas  ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  sjiadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Bf  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 
Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 

No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 
Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house, 

When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 
A  supernatural  agent— or  a  mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 

Most  people,  as  i»  plays  along  the  arrass. 


XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  !  a  monk,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade, 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unhraii ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  marte  ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird. 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXII. 

Juan  w^s  petrified ;  he  had  heard  a  hirA 
Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old, 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothits  *o  i 
Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  cpots  unfold, 

Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint, 
Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  likr  gold, 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper 

And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  was  it  a  vapor  ? 

XXIII. 
Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repass'd — the  thing  of  nix, 

Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place ; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  oase 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood  :  he  felt  his  hair 

Twine  like  a  lot  of  snakes  around  his  face; 
He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words  which  were  not  granted 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted.  / 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 
The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  where  ?  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural ; 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  lawi 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall, 

Might  come  or  go  ;  but  Juan  eould  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gloam'd! 
Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 
But  could  not  wake  ;  he  was,  he  did  surmisfc, 

Waking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it ;  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  b^ue,  as  modern  taper's  use, 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor  ; 
He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Their  office  ;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse : 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  Patent  Blacking." 

XXVII. 
This  savor'd  of  this  world  ;  but  his  hand  shook-  • 

He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 

Undress'd,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 
There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 

With  what  he'd  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed, 
And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  cr«pt 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 


xxvm. 

Qe  wcke  betimes  ;  and,  as-iray  b11  supposed, 

}  onder'd  upon  his  visitant  «>r  \  ision, 
A.nd  whethei  it  ouglit  not  to  oe  disclosed, 

At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  fo  •  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  m  ire  his  mind  was  posed  ; 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brooVd  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  d^ess'd  ;  and,  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  b*t 

This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon't ; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 
His  clothes  were  not  eurb'd  to  their  usual  cut ; 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  a  hail     breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon, 
He  sate  hin   pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover'd  soon, 
Had  it  not  happen 'd  scalding  hot  to  be, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 
So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 

That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 

The  first — but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 

She  look'd  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tuwi'd  as  pale 
Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down  and  mutter'd 

Something,  but  what's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 
Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd  ; 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil, 
And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 

Aurora  Raby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 

Survey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 
But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still, 

And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less, 
Fair  Adeline  inquired  if  he  were  ill  ? 

He  started,  and  said,  "  Yes — no — rather — yes." 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said  "  he  was  quite  well." 

XXXIII. 

M  Quite  well ;  yes,  no." — These  answers  were  mys- 
terious, 

And  yet  his  looks  appeared  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savor  of  delirious  ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
We?gh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 

But  for  the  rest,,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
I.i  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted, 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

.jord  Henry,  wVo  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocalate, 
Also  the  muffin,  whereof  he  complain'd, 

B»id,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 
At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd  ; 

Then  ask'd  her  grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke  of 
Her  grace  replied,  his  grace  was  rather  pain'd  [late  ? 

With  s<>xne  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 

Of  gout,  vhich  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 
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XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn'd  to  Juan,  and  .vddress'r^ 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  stfite  : 

"  You  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you'd  hsd  yen:  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 
What  friar  ?  "  said  Juan  ;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless,  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  paliid. 

XXXVI. 

"  Oh  !  have  you  not^eard  of  the  Black  Fiiar  ? 
The  spirit  of  these  walls  ?  " — "  In  truth  Dot  I." 

Why  fame — but  fame  you  know  sometitr.s'g  a  liar- 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  whic!i  by  and  by: 

Whether  with  time  the  spectre  lias  grown  shy  it 
Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 

For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 

The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII. 

"  The  last  time  was "  "  I  pray,"  said  Adeline— 

(Who  watoh'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow, 

And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connexions  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend,  1 — "  if  you  but  design 
To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 

"  Jest !  "  quoth  Milor,  "  Why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 'twas  in  the  honey-moon — 

Saw "  "  Well,  no  matter,  'twas  so  long  ago ; 

But  come,  I'll  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow,       [soon 
She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled 

As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  beean  to  play 

The  air  of  "  'Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

"But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry,  "which  you 
For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,  [made  ; 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display'd 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less—- 
The voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  ->nce 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 
The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bcncfl 

I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation- 
Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground 

At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 
Added  her  swefet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 

Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

1. 
Beware  !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville. 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  fria?  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away . 
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Fhougl.  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay,  fright, 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay,          [church, 
For   h«'s  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 

Ar  1  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville, 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  'tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he  is  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 

5. 

But  beware  !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar. 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir, 

"Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassil  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

6. 
Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you  : 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy!  for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him !  fair  or  foul, 
An  i  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 
The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound, 
And  the  pause  follow'd,  which,  when  song  expires, 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round ; 
And  then,  of  course,  the  circle  much  admires, 

Nar  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 
The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 
To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 

XLII. 
Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way, 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment, 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 
Would  now  and  then  as  'twere  without  display, 

Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 
To  »how  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 


XI  II. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  »side) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration- 
Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  priJe, 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified 

Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 
For  a  spoil'd  carpet — but  the  "  Attic  Bee  " 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.' 

XLIV. 
Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade, 

(By  doing  easily,  whate'er  she  chose, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade,) 

Their  sort  of  half  prof ession  :  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display'd, 

And  that  it  is  so  every  body  knows 
Who've  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other 
Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Oh  !  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios  ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "  Mamma  Mias  !  "  and  the  "  Amor  Mio's !" 
!     The  "  Tanti  Palpitis  "  on  such  occasions : 
The  "  Lasciamis,"  and  quavering  "  Addios  !  " 

Among  our  own  most  musical  of  nations ; 
With  "Tu  mi  chamas's"  from  Pontingale, 
To  sooth  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.* 

XLVI. 

In  Babylon's  bravnras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome        [lands 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  a/e  nigl 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions,— 
Was  Adeline  well  versed  as  compositions. 

XLVII. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  "  Blue,"      [wrote 
Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  sht 

Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 
Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  ought. 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue, 
So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 

And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVIII. 
Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  t&sle, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  clasa'd— • 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  spmot 

XLIX. 

Sot  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  grace,  " 
The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mini 

[f  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 
And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 

A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much  ;  we  find 

••"ew  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 

for  fear  we  nhould  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 
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1  have  not  heaid  she  was  at  all  poetic,         [Guide," 
Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  "  Bath 

And  "  Hayley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pa- 
thetic 
Because,  she  said,  her  temper  had  been  tried 

Bo  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 
Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a  bride. 

But  of  all  verse  what  rr.ast  insured  her  praise 

Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  "  bouts  rimes." 

LI. 

'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 

To  bear  on  \fchat  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 

Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LII. 
But  so  1'\v  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 
A.  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society ; 
In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy. 

LIII. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and,  without  more  explanation, 

To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 
Her  grace,  ton,  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 
But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 

Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd,  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition, 
And  muoh  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head  ; 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  ("though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 


Ai.d  then,  the  midday  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate : 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none; 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match,  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  grayhounds  on  my  lord's  estate, 
And  a  young  racehorse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

LVI. 

1    ere  was  a  picture-dealer,  who  had  brought 
A  special  Titian,  warranted  original, 

So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 
Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 

Fhe  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 
The  civil  list  (he  deigns  to  accept,  obliging  all 

His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 


JLVII. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseui ,  — 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  OTtntr, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor 

Rather,  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honoi 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opora,  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment, — never  known  to  fail. 

LVIII. 
There  was  a  modern  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,  [so  thick 
Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which,  though 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defc-ct , 
Who,  after  rumaging  the  ^.bbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan,  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation, ' 
And  throw  down  old — which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  "  old  song," 
Set  to  some  thousands,  ('tis  the  usual  burden 

Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 
The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 

An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong,  [in 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth 

Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.4 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes  which  sure  are  discord's  torches 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

"  Untying "    squires     "  to    fight    against    th« 

churches  ;  "5 

There  was  a  prize  ox,  prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 
For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak,  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since— 

Since — since — in  youth  I  had  the  sad  mishap — 
But  luckily  I've  paid  few  parish  fees  since.) 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  !  unclosed  with  rigor, 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXII. 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  ou*, 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubs. 
And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistcry; 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner, 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  manor. 

LXIII. 

Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 
Of  those  who've  not  a  license  for  the  same ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 

Preserving  partridges  and  petty  wenches 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches 
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LXIV. 

Thn  ]  resent  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 
Pale  as  if  painted  so  ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 
'Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail, 
Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  born  and  bred, 

And  Is  new  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  ic  vax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

li  ?r  black,  blight,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye, 
Had  gathei'd  a  large  tear  into  its  corner, 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry, 
For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 

Parading  all  her  sensibility, 
N  or  ins  olent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner, 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 

To  be  call'd  up  <or  her  examination. 

LXVI. 
Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  here  and  there, 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study  ;  and  in  air 

Yhe  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the  men  sent 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVIL 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  "  small") 

A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  justice  could  recall 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child's  father. 

LXVIII. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  horses 

There  was  much  bustle  too  and  preperation 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses, 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 
Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resources, 

Have  "  public  days  "  when  all  men  may  carouse, 

Though  not  exactly  what's  call'd  "  open  house." — 

LXIX. 
But  onco  a  week  or  fortnight,  twzinvited, 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitation,) 
A  11  country  gentleman,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
A  t  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation, 
And,  ab  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connexion, 
Talk  .>'er  themselves,  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer, 
Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit, 

But  county  contests  cost  him  ^ther  dearer,         [bi 
Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgab 

Sad  English  influence  in  the  self-same  sphere  here 
His  son,  the  Honorable  Dick  Dice-drabbit, 

Was  member  for  "  the  other  interest,"  (meaning 

The  same  self-interest,  ^ith  a  diiferest  leaning.) 


IXXJ. 

ourteous  and  cautious  tberef  TT  in  tis  county 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  »nd  dispensed, 
To  soD"!e  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  corUAe&eeJ 
To  gather  to  a  somswhat  large  amount,  b<! 

Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed 
3ut,  what  with  keeping  some  and  breaking  o*,h**» 
Sis  word  had  Ihe  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXII. 
A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 

No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held 
That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compell'd. 
Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  unfix 

He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd,) 
To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish'd, 
But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolished. 

LXXIII. 
He  was  "free  to  confess,"  (whence  comes  this  phrase  i 

Is't  English  ?  No — 'tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a^days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  ventur* 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it,  [high  , 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 

Heaven  and  his  friends  knew  that  a  private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife   [tion  I 
Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  perdi 

When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh,  damnable  incision  ' 

The  Gordian  or  the  Geordian  knot,  whose  strings 

Have  tied  together  Commons,  Lords,  and  Kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  "  come  place  into  the  civil  list,  [i*, 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost" — he  would  ke>  / 

Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd  : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  other  reap  it ; 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 

.    The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it ; 

For  how  could  it  go  on  ?  Explain  who  can ! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more- 
Than  those  who. were  not  paid  for  independent  i 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common ohore 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 

O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore 
"Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 

To  prove  their  pride  as  footmen  to  a  beggar,        • 

LXXVII. 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 
And  thought.     I  say  no  more — I've  said  too  mv  8 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.     I'll  touch 

No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung. 

And  grace  is  said;  the  grace  I  should  Lave  tuny 


LXXVIII. 

But  I'm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play, 
'Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 

Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day, — 
Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 

Great  plenty;  much  formality,  small  cheer, 

And  ev*ry  :»x!y  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 
Ihe  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending  ; 
The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand  [ing 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bend- 
Froin  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 

Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending ; 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Might  cost  both  men  and  masters  too — their  places. 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen  [to  lurch; 
Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
There  were  some  massy  members  of  tHe  church, 

Takers  of  tythes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

• 

LXXX  I. 

There  were  some  country  wags,  too, — and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine,  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo  !  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  sou  of  heaven, 
The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXII. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  dinner-out,  though  but  a  curate ; 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  its  praise, 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 
Oh,  Providence  !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  ! 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 

A  fat  fet  7i:wage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 

His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  among  the  fens ;       • 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  ip  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

TLe  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  tc  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 
T  i  nammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

There  is  a  difference,  says  the  song,  "  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen,"  or  was  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we'  re  seen— 
But  we'll  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) — 

&.  difference  "  'twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 
A  difference  between  crockery-ware  and  plate, 

A.S  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 

Vnd  yet  gj  2al  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 
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LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who've  few  resources  of  theft*  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 
But  "  en  avant !  "    The  light  loves  langivsn  o'er 

Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know, 
Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 

With  vivifying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles 

LXXXVII. 

Dully  pass'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait ; 

And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chaii  • 
Though  knives  and  forks  clang'd  round  as  in  a  fray 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  express'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVIII. 
On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bans, 

He  started ;  and,  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  colored  more  than  once, 

And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 
A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce — 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound, 
And  with  such  hurry  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it, 
He'd  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a  turbot 

LXXXIX. 
This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr'd, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

XC. 
They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized, 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost ; 
A  prologue,  which  but  slightly  harmonized 

With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialized. 

Thai  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  -most 
Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  Oi  I  is; 
Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCI. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 
From  all  the  'squires  and  'squiresses  around. 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air. 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair, 
Even  in  th,e  country  circle's  narrow  bound — 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small-talk  for  others  still  less  great)- 
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XCII 
Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his, 

And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 
Jf  ow  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A  strong  external  motive ;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique, 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

XCIII. 

Twas  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation, 
Indicative  cf  some  surprise  and  pity ; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 
Whicn  wa*  not  rery  wise  and  still  less  witty, 

Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observation, 
A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 

By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defences. 

XCIV. 
But,  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn, 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  contrary : 
Her  aspect  was,  as  usual,  still — not  stern — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down  her  eye, 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what  ?  concern  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  her  color  ne'er  was  high— • 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  always  clear 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day  ;  and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixthyear  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  andsimilar  connexions' 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  reflections. 

XCVI. 
Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole, 

And  usual — Juan,  when  he  cast  a  glance 
Jn  Adeline,  while  playing  her  grand  role, 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  adance, 
l  .Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 

By  a  look  scarce  perceptible  askance, 
Of  weariness  or  scorn,)  began  to  feel 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real ; 

XCVII. 
tio  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart : 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  call'd  mobility,* 
A  thing  of  temperament,  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility: 
And  false-  -though  true  ;  for  surely  they're  sincerest 

Who're  stnngly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

XCVIII. 
This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never, 
But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 

Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever  ; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers, 

Though  all  Exchequer  Chancellors  endeavor, 
Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigors, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 


XC1X. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they, 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  would  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take  and  what  they  pay. 

The  sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea, 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsuuk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 
The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease  ; 

Though  too  well-bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces, 
Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seiw 

The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  peaces  — 
That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees—- 

And store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close  ; 

The  evening  also  wanejl  —  and  coifee  came, 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 
Retired  :  with  most  unfashionable  bows, 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same, 
Delighted  with  the  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CII. 
Some  praised  her  beauty  ;  others  her  great  grace  , 

The  warmth  of  her  politenes,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  Terity 
Yes  :  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity  : 
And  then  her  dress  —  what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !  7 

cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertions  and  soft  phrases, 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation, 
Which  turn'dupon  their  late  guests'  miens  and  faces 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation  ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dressef 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 


CIV. 

True,  she  said  little  —  'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram  : 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke 

Like  Addison's  "  faint  praise  "  so  wont  to 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend  ! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to  —  not  defend. 

CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed  ;  one, 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  ; 
And  Juan  too,  in  general  behind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  he'd  heard  or  seen, 
Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone  • 

En  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally 
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CVI. 

Tis  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 
She  approved  his  silence  ;  she  perhaps  mistook 

Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 
But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 

Further  ;  >t  might  or  it  might  not  be  so : 
But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 

Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 

Yet  saw  this  much  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

It  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most. 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  which  he  had  lately  lost 
Or  harden'd ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 
Are  so  divi-ve,  that  I  must  deem  them  real: — 

CVIII. 

The  love  o*  higher  things  and  better  days  ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
Vhe  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CIX. 

Who  would  not  sigh  Ai  at  rav  Kvdtpeiav 
That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 

Alas  her  star  nuist  wane  like  that  of  Dian, 
Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 

Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  on 
Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unbluntecl  dart 

Of  Eros ;  but,  though  thou  hast  play 'd  us  many  tricks, 

Still  we  respect  thee,  "  Alma  Venus  Genetrix  !  " 

CX. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his  ;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  »est.     Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch  ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

And  make  the  wordling  snser,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before  :  he  was  undrest, 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress : 

Completely  "  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less  : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 
He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express, 

'By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations,) 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

knd  not  in  vain  listen'd  ; — Hush  !  what's  that  ? 

I  see — I  see — Ah,  no  ! — 'tis  not — yet  'tis — 
JTe  powers  !  it  is  the — the — the — Pooh  !  the  cat ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  bis  ! 
Bo  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Uliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous, 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  sh»» 
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CXIII. 

Again — what  is't  ?    The  wind  ?    No,  no,—  this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with   gems — the  monk   made  his  blood 
curdle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,8 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, — 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 
P'or  immaterialism's  a  serious  matter : 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ? — Yes !  and  his  niou  in  u>o. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  Ms  mouth.  What  opeu'd  next  ? — the  doo» 

CXVI. 

It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 
Like  that  of  hell.     "  Lasciate  >gni  speranza, 

Vio  che  entrate  !  "     The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak. 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or — but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak  • 
A  single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 

Or  how  is  't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

CXVI1. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly — but,  as  Sy 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight — 

And  then  swung  back  ;  nor  close — but  stood  awry 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  burn'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright, — 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  t'riar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIII. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before  ;  but,  being  sick  of  shaking, 

Ele  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken, 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking  i 

Eiis  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 
Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporeal  quaking— 

Elinting,  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fiercf 
And  he  arose — advanced — the  shade  retreated; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 
Follow'd  ;  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated. 

ttesolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  cart  and  tierce, 
At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 

The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 

He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  st.me  still 
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cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Kt«rnal  powers  ! 

It  tnuch'd  nor  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall, 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers, 

Checkcr'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hull ; 
He  shudder'd  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

When  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth  appal. 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  than  a  whole  host's 
identity.8 

CXXI. 

But  still  the  shade  rcmain'd :  the  blue  eyes  glared, 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 
Yet  (me  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared, 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath  : 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-hair'd; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Oleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  -•0011  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  cloud. 


CXXII. 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust, 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  undei 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must, 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder, 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

CXXIII. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  goal 
As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 

A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  <ttole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood 

Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 
And  they  reveal'd — alas  !  that  e'er  they  shoaidl- 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'evgrown  bulk, 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace — Fitz-  FuLke ' 
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CANTO   I. 
1. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon. 

Stanza  v. 

"  Vlxere  fortei  nnte  Agamemnoua,"  &c. — hornet. 

2. 
Save  thine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar! 

Stanza  xvii. 

"  Description  des  vertus  incomparable!  de  1'huile 
de  Macassar." — See  the  advertisement. 

3. 

Although  Lonyinus  tells  i«  there  is  no  hymn 
Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  tcinys  more  ample. 

Stanza  xih. 
See  Longinus,  Section  10,  ha  /<»)  In  TI  nipl  aiirfiv 

rati'ii  uiw/rui,  naOuJv  6i  avvo6os. 

4, 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix. 

Stanza  xliv. 

Fact.  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all 
the  obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  them- 
eelves  at  the  end. 

5. 
The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss. 

Stanza  Ixxxviii. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  (I  think)  the 
opening  of  Canto  II.,  but  quote  from  memory. 

6. 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Eeilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,  ieclart'S  I  used  him  vitetyf 

Stanza  cx'viii. 

DOTH  a    Julia    here    made    a    mistake.      Jount 
O'Reilly    did    not   take    Algiers — but  Algiers  very 
nearly  took   him ;    he   and   his  army  ana  fleet  re- 
treated with  great  loss,  and  not  much  credit,  from 
ef<  •(•   hat  city,  in  the  yeai  17 — . 


7. 
My  days  of  love  are  over,  me  no  more. 

Stanza  ccxvi 

"  Me  nee  lamina,  nee  puer 

Join,  nee  .pen  annul  crodula  mulul ; 
Nee  crrture  Juvui  HUTU, 
Nee  vtndre  novii  lempora  floribua." 


CANTO   III. 

1. 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  convene 

Stanza  xh 

Riipoie  allor  Mnrguur  :  a  dlnel  tocto, 
lo  non  cretin  pin  iU  nero,  eh'  a  I'naiirro; 
Ma  nel  cappoiw,  o  li'wo,  o  ruogli  arruMo  j 
E  credo  alcuna  »olln  unco  nel  bum), 
Ne  la  corvoffin,  c  quahito'  lo  n'  ho  m-l  moMo; 
E  inolto  pin  tic  I*  aspro  chc  il  nmnjlirro; 
Ma  •< ipri  tutto  ni-l  huun  vi ,11  r  ho  ti'.li' ; 
E  credo  che  iii  <n!vo  chl  gll  crede. 

PULCI,  MornanU  Mafgim, 

Canlo  xviil.,  Stiuiu  m- 

2. 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  wan  held  >n.. 

Stanza  Ixxi. 

This  dress  is  Moorish,  ana  the  bracelets  and  bar 
are  worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  wiU 
perceive  hereafter,  that,  as  the  mother  of  Ilaidce 
was  of  Fez,  her  daughter  .wore  the  garb  of  the 
country. 

3. 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  instep  roll'd. 

Stanza  Ixxi. 

The  bar  of  gold  .above  the  instep  is  a  nu.rk  ot 
sovereign  rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the 
Deys.  and  is  worn  as  such  by  their  female  relative* 
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Her  fArsun,  if  allow' d  at  large  to  run. 

Stan/a  Ixxiii. 

This  is  no  exaggeration  ;  there  were  four  women 
whom  I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  pOMMMd  their 
hair  in  this  profusion;  of  these,  three  were  English, 
the  other  was  a  Levar.tine.  Their  hair  was  of  that 
length  and  nuantity  that,  when  let  flown,  it  almost 
entirety  shaded  the  person,  so  as  nearly  to  remler 
dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had  dark 
bair ;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
color  of  the  four. 

6. 
Oh  Hesperus  !  thou  briny  eat  all  good  thing*. 

Stanza  cvii. 
'Eoirtpt,  iravra  tpcptis, 
Qepitf  oivov,  <t>c/>eif  aiya, 
Qspctf  u'iTfr>  natia, 

Fragnunl  of  Nappho. 


Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart. 

Stanza  cviii. 

"  Km  (<*  !'  om  chu  rtilgv  'I  iliiio. 

A'  nuvlganU  i-  'i.trnrn..  ,•  i|  ciiora 
la  ill  ell'  bnn  il.-lli)  a'  iliilcl  amid  lulillo, 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  il'  nnio-» 
Pimp-,  »•  Mia  SqillU  ill  Innl.iiiu 
Che  p«Ja  "I  jiorno  [i*uff-t  cln-  «i  muon." 

IMNTK'S  Purgatory,  Cunio  rUL 

This  last  Hne  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken 
hy  him  without  acknowledgment. 

7. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew' d  flowers  upon  his  tomb. 

Stanza  cix. 
See  Suetonius  for  this  fact. 


c'ANTO   IV. 
l. 

1  Whom  the  godt  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore. 

Stanza  xii. 
See  Herodotus. 

2. 
A  vein  had  burnt. 

Stanza  lix. 

This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence 
of  conflicting  and  different  passions.  The  Doge 
Francis  Foscari,  on  his  deposition,  in  14-57,  hearing 
the  bell  of  St.  Mark  announce  the  election  of  his 
successor,  "mgurut  snhitement  d'une  hemorrhagie 
naus  e  par  une  veine  qui  s1'  clata  dans  sa  poitrine," 
(see  Sismondi  and  Darn,  vols.  i.  and  ii. )  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  when  "  who  would  have  tluniyfit 
the  old  man  had  so  much  blood  in  liirnt  "  Before  1 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions 
upon  a  young  person ;  who,  however,  did  not  die  in 
3>nscquence,  at  that  time,  but  fell  a  victim  some 
years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  kind, 
arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with 
agitation  of  mind. 

3. 
But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate. 

Stanza  Ixxx. 

This  is  a  fact.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  engaged 
a  company  for  some  foreign  theatre  ;  embarked 
them  at  at  Italian  port,  and,  carrying  them  to 
Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of  the  women,  returned 
from  her  captivity,  I  heard  sing,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
d(  'ice,  in  Rossini's  opera  of  "  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri," 
»t  Venice,  in  the  beginning  rf  1S17- 


From  all  the  Pope  make*  yrurh/,  'firoiiM  perplex, 
To  jind  thrt*  perfect  pipet  of  'hi  third  t«x. 

Stan/a  Ixxxvi. 

It  is  Stnwige  that  it  should   be    the    pope    ;ind    the 
sultan  who  are  the  chief  eneoui  a<j,ei>  of  this  l.'ia;;rb 

of  trade — women  being  prohibited  as  .singers  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  not  deemed  trustworthy  a.s  guardian* 
of  the  haram. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  nund  the  base. 

Stan/a  ciii. 

The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  eity,  on  the  opposita 
side  of  the  river  to  the  road  towards  Koili.  iJastou 
Foix,  who  gained  the  battle,  was  killed  in  it; 
there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thousand  men.  'I  he 
present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  site  is  described 
in  the  text. 


CANTO   V. 

1. 

The  ocean  stream. 

Stan/a  iii. 

This  expression  of  Homer  has  been  much  c-riti 
cised.  It  hardly  answers'  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of 
the  ocean,  but  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  ^-Egeau  inter 
sectcd  with  islands. 

2. 
"  The  Giant's  Grave." 

Stanza  T. 

1  The  Giant's  Grave"  is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorns,  much  frequented  by  holiduv 
parties ;  like  Harrow  and  liighgate. 

3. 

And  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able. 

Stanza  xxxili. 

The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  December,  1S20,  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna, 
tot  a  hundred  paces  from  the  residence  of  the 
writer.  The  circumstances  were  as  described. 

4. 

Kill'd  by  Jive  bullets  from  an  old  i/un-barrel. 
Stan/a  \\\iv 

There  was  found  close  by  him  an  old  gun-barrel, 
sawn  half  off:  it  had  just  been  discharged,  and  was 
still  warm. 

6. 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum. 

Stan/a  liii. 

In  Turkey,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
he  Mussulmans  to  take  several  glasses  of  strong 
spirits  by  way  of  appetizer.  1  have  seen  them  take 
is  many  as  six  of  raki  before  dinner,  ;:nd  swear  that 
they  dined  the  better  for  it;  I  tried  the  e\pei-iment, 
)iit  was  lik<?  the  Scotchman,  who  having  heard  that 
the  birds  called  kittiewiaks  were  admirable  whets, 
ite  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  "  he  was  no 
huiiyrier  than  when  tie  bey<in." 

6. 

Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where  drooping, 

A  mai'ldt;  fountain  echoes.  Stanxa  Iv. 

A  common  furniture. — I  recollect  beiin,;  received 
iy  Ali  1'acha,  in  a  room  containing  a  marble  basin 
aiid  fountain,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

7. 
The  gate  so  spk-ndia  was  -in  all  its  feature*. 

Stanza  Ixxxvii. 
Feature*  of  agate — a  ministerial  metaphor;  "th« 
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feature  upon  which  this  question  hinges."— See  the 
'  Fudge  Family,"  or  hear  Castlereagh. 


Though  on  more  thorough-bred  or  fairer  finger. 

Stanza  cvi, 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  distinctive  of  hirth 
than  the  hand  :  it  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood 
which  aristocracy  can  generate. 


Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line. 

Stanza  cxlvii. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in 
his  essay  on  "Empire,"  hints  that  Solyman  was 
the  last  of  his  line ;  on  what  authority,  I  know  not. 
These  are  his  wor.ls :  "  The  destruction  of  Mustapha 
was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of 
the  Turks  from  Solyman,  until  this  day,  is  sus- 
pected to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Uolymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  supposi- 
tions." But  Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is 
often  inaccurate.  I  could  give  half  a  dozen  instances 
from  his  apophthegms  only. 

Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed, 
after  having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to 
touch  on  one  or  two  as  trifling  in  the  edition  of  the 
British  Poets,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Campbell: — 
But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and  trust  it  will  be  so 
taken. — If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  opinion  of 
the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant 
defence  of  Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day, 
and  its  existing  Grub  street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude,  are, — 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses 
of  having  taken  "  his  leading  characters  from 
Smollett.'"  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  was  published  in 
1766.  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker  (the  only  work 
of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha,  &c.,  &c.,  could 
have  been  taken)  was  written  during  Smollett's  last 
residence  at  Leghorn,  in  1770. — "  Aryal,"  if  there 
has  been  any  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the 
creditor,  and  not  the  debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell 
to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of  Smollett  and  Atmtey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  in  the  life  of  Cow- 
per,  (note  to  page  358,  vol.  7,)  that  ''he  knows  no* 
to  whom  Cowper  alludes  in  these  lines :  " 

"  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousand!  born, 

Built  Cod  a  church,  and  laugh 'd  hi*  name  to  scorn." 

The  Calvanist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  chureh  of 
Feruey,  with  its  inscription,  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  C.  quotes 
Bhakspeare  thus, — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  TOM, 
Or  add  freih  perfume  to  the  rioiet." 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,"  4c. 

King  John. 

A  great  poet,  quoting  another,  should  be  correct; 
he  should  also  be  accurate  when  he  accuses  a  Par- 
nassian brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  "borrow- 
ing :  "  a  poet  had  better  borrow  any  thing  (excepting 
money)  than  the  thoughts  of  another — they  are 
always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  is  very  hard, 
having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the 
iebtor,  as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  "  honor  among  thieves,"  let  there  be 
some  among  poets,  and  give  each  his  due. — none  can 
afford  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself, 
who,  with  a  high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a 
fame  which  cannot  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of 
the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can  be  reproached 
(and  in  him  it  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having 
mitten  too  little. 


CANTO   VI. 


'  wooa  ..  bscure,  '  like  that  where  Dante  fauna. 
Stanzt  IxxV 

"  Nel  meizo  del  cammm'  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ritrovai  per  una  eelva  OKura,"  &c.,  Ac.,  ftc. 


CANTO  VII. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet. 

Stanza  1L 
Fact :  Souvaroff  did  this  in  person. 


CANTO   VIII. 
1. 

All  sounds  itpierceth,  "Allah  !  Allah  !  Hu ! " 

Stanza  viii. 

"Allah!  Hu !  "  is  properly  the  war-cry  of  tht 
Mussulmans,  and  they  dwell  long  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, which  gives  it  a  very  wild  and  peculiar  effect. 

2. 

Carnage    (so    Wordsworth    tells    you)  is   God'i 
daughter."  Stanza  ix.. 

"  But  Oiy  most  dreaded  initrument 

In  working  out  »  pure  intent, 
Is  man  array 'd  for  mutual  slaughter; 
Yea,  Carnage  u  thy  daughter  1  " 

WORDSWORTH'S  Thanksgiving  Odt. 

To  wit,  the  Deity's.  This  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a 
pedigree  for  murder  as  ever  was  found  out  by  Garter 
King-at-arms. — What  would  have  been  said,  had 
any  free-spoken  people  discovered  such  a  lineage  ? 

3. 

Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose. 

Stanza  xviii. 

A  fact :  see  the  Waterloo  Gazettes.  I  recollect 
remarking  at  the  time  to  a  friend  : — "  There  is 
fame!  a  man  is  killed — his  name  is  Grose,  and 
they  print  it  Grove."  I  was  at  college  with  the 
deceased,  who  was  a  very  amiable  and  clever  man, 
and  his  society  in  great  request  for  his  wit,  gayety, 
and  "-chansons  a  boire." 

"   4. 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national. 

Stanza  xxiii. 
See  Major  Valiancy  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

5. 

'Tis  pity  "  that  such  meanings  should  pave  hell." 

Stanza  XXT. 

The  Portugese  proverb  says  that  "  Hell  ia  pared 
with  good  intentions." 

6. 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon  ! 

Stanza  xxxiii. 

Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  bj 
this  friar. 

7. 
Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades, 

Stanza  xlviL 
They  were  but  two  feet  high  above  the  level. 


That  you  and  I  will  win  Saint  George's  collar. 
Stanxa  xovii. 
The  Russian  military  crdnr. 
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(Powers 
Eternal !    fcuen  names  mingled  !)  "  Ismail's  ours  !' 

Stanza  cxxxiiL 
In  the  original  Russian — 

"  Slava  bogu  !  ila»a  ram  I 
Krepon  Viala,  y  la  tarn." 

A.  kind  \y~  couplet ;  for  he  was  a  poet. 


CANTO   IX. 
1. 

Humanity  would  rise  and  thunder  "  Nay ! " 

Stanza  i. 
Query,  Ney  ? — PRINTER'S  DEVIL. 

2. 

'And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate. 
A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meal*. 

Stanza  vi. 

"  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with 
four  others. — We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and 
make  a  mess  for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time, 
RS  we  got.  our  own  fill  while  we  broke  the  biscuit, — a 
thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days.  When  thus 
engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never  bnce  out  of 
my  mind ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over  my 
humble  situation  and  my  ruined  hopes." — Journal 
of  a  Soldierofthe  7ltt  Regt.  during  the  war  in  Spain. 

3. 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner. 

Stanza  xxxiii. 

He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper 
had  been  exasperated,  by  his  extreme  costivitv,  to 
a  degrae  of  insanity. 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi. 
Stanza  xlvii. 

He  was  the  "  grande  passion "  of  the  grande 
Catherine. — See  her  Lives,  under  the  head  of 
"  Lanskoi." 

5. 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  show 
His  parts  of  speech.  Stanza  xlix. 

This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that 
person. 

6. 

Your  "fortune  "  was  in  a  fair  way  "  to  swell 

A  man,"  as  Giles  says.  Stanza  Ixiii. 

"  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  married." 

•-Sir  Giles  Overreach  ;  MASSINGEK. — See  "A  New 

Wai,  to  Pay  Old  Debts" 


CANTO   X. 

1. 

Would  tcarcelyjoin  again  the  "  reformadoes." 

Stanza  xiii. 

"  Reformers,"  or  rather  "  Reformed."  The  Bar- 
in  Bradwardine,  in  Waverly,  is  authority  for  th> 
mrd- 

2. 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  nntfar  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt. 

Stanza  XT. 
Query,  suitt— PBINTEH'S  DEVIL. 


Balgtkine  ,»  Brig's  black  wall. 

Stanza  xviit. 

The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  "auld  toun  "  of  Aber- 
deen, with  its  one  arch  and  its  blacK  deep  salmo\ 
stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  1 
still  remember,  though  perhaps  1  may  misquote, 
the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it, 
and  yet  leen  over  it  with,  a  childish  delight,  being 
an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,  lufl 
saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this — but  I  hue* 
never  heard  or  seen  it  Since  I  was  nine  years  «f  age  . 

"  Brig  of  Balgounie,  black'i  your  «T  ; 
VVi'  3  wife's  at  ton  and  a  mear's  at/aai, 
Down  ye  shall  fa'  I  " 

4. 

Oh,  for  a  forty-parson  power  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy!  Stanza  xxxiv. 

A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty-horse  power*' 
of  a  steam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend 
Sidney  Smith,  sitting  by  a  brother-clergyman  at  din- 
ner, observed  afterwards  that  his  dull  neighbor  had 
a  "twelve-parson power"  of  conversation. 

5. 

To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes  like  tanners. 
Stanza  xxxvi. 

"  Hyde." — I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate word,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quib 
ble. 

6. 
Was  given  to  her  favorite,  and  now  bore  his. 

Stanza  xlix. 

The  Empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year — I  forget  which 


Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of ' '  Biron." 

Stanza  Iviii. 

In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Biren  her  favorite 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  "  Birons  "  of 
France,  which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  oi 
England.  There  are  still  the  daughters  of  Cour- 
land  of  that  name ;  one  of  them  I  remember  seeing 
in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the  Allies — the 
Duchess  of  S. — to  whom  the  English  Duchess  oi 
Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake. 

8. 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone 
The  greatest  number  Jlesh  hath  ever  ktiown. 

Stanza  Ixii 

St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  we"«i 
still  extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet  as  much  aa 
ever. 

9. 

Who  butcher' d  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other 

Stanza  IxxxL 
India.    America, 


CANTO   XI. 
1. 

Who  on  a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing) 
So  '/rime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  t 

Stanza  xix. 

The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good 
and  true  English,  spoken  in  its  original  purity  by 
the  select  nobility  and  their  patrons.  The  following 
is  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at 
least  in  my  early  days  • — 
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O>i  the  high  toby-«plee  flash  the  munJe, 

in  spite  of  each  pillows  old  scout  j 
I!  you  m  the  ipellken  :in't  hustle, 

You'll  he  hobbled  in  makinff  a  Clout. 

"  Then  your  blowing  will  wax  gallo   s  harjhty, 

When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mist'ike, 
She'll  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty, 
That  ber  Jack  may  be  reeular  weight." 

If  tliiire  be  any  gem'man  so  ignorant  as  to  require 
a  traduetion,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  cor- 
poreal pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pugilism ;  who  "I  trust  still  retains  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form, 
together  with  his  pood  hnmor,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomy  'ishments. 

2. 

St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  "  Hells." 
Stanza  xxix. 

"Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  numher 
may  now  be  in  this  life,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was 
of  age,  I  knew  them  pretty  accurately,  both  "  gold  " 
and  "silver."  I  was  once  nearly  called  out  by  an 
acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked  me  where 
1  thought  his  soul  would  be  found  hereafter,  1 
answered,  "  In  Silver  Hell." 

3. 

and  therefore  even  1  won't  anent 

This  subject  quote.  Stanza  xliii. 

"Anent,"  was  a  Scotch  phrase,  meaning  "con- 
cerning,"— "  with  regard  to."  It  has  been  made 
English  by  the  Scotch  Novels  ;  and,  as  the  French- 
man said — "  If  it  be  not,  ouyht  to  be  English." 

4. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  misses." 

Stanza  xlix. 

"Drapery  misses" — This  term  is  probably  any- 
thing now  but  a.*mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost 
BO  to  me  when  I  first  returned  from  the  East  in 
1811-1812.  It  means  a  pretty,  a  high-born,  a  fash- 
ionable young  female,  well  instructed  by  her  friends, 
and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a  wardrobe  upon 
credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the  husband. 
The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  young  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  "  drapery  "  of  an 
"  untochered "  but  "pretty  virginities"  (like  Mrs. 
Anne  Page)  of  the  theti  day,  which  has  BOW  been 
some  years  yesterday : — she  assured  me  that  the 
thing  was  common  in  London ;  and  as  her  own 
thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of 
the  question,  I  confess  I  gave  some  credit  to  the 
allegation.  If  necessary,  authorities  might  be  cited, 
in  which  case  I  could  quote  both  "drapery"  and 
the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  now 
obsolete. 

5. 

'  Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff' d  out  by  an  article. 

Stanza  Ix. 

"  Divinee  particulam  aurae." 


CANTO   XII. 
l. 

Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie. 

Stanza  xix. 

See  MITFOUD'S  Greece.  "  Graecia  Verax."  His 
great  pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing 
Plutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and  writing  quaintly  ;  and, 
wha:  is  strange  at'er  all,  his  is  the  best  modern  his- 


tory of  GJreece  in  «iy  lanp-uage,  and  he  is  perhaps  !  latter  chapters. 


the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatsover.  Hid- 
ing named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  virtue* 
— learning,  labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality 
I  call  the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because  thej 
make  him  write  in  earnest. 

2. 

A  hazy  widower  turn'd  of  forty's  sure 

Stanza  xxxvii 

This  line  may  puzzle  the  commentators  more  than 
the  present  generation. 

3. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows. 
Stanza  Ixxiii. 

The  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from 
their  hot  baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva :  a  pleasant 
practical  antithesis,  which  it  seems  does  them  no 
larm. 

4. 
The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights. 

Stanza  txxxii. 

For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of 
the  polar  region  and  native  country  of  the  aurcra 
borealis,  see  PARRY'S  Voyage  in  Search  of  the  Nort\- 
West  Passage. 

5. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos. 

Stanza  Ixxxvi. 

A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  with  a  city  in  one  hand,  and, 
1  believe,  a  river  in  his  pocket,  with  various  other 
similar  devices.  But  Alexander's  gone,  and  Athoi 
remains,  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  look  over  a  nation  of 
freemen. 


CANTO   XIII. 
1. 

Right  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater." 

Stanza  vii. 

'  Sir,  I  like  a  good  hater."— See  the  Life  of  Dv 
Johnson,  &c. 

2. 
Aho  there  bin  another  pious  reason. 

Stanza  xxvi 

"With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 
My  lady  sweet  arise." — Shakspeare. 


Tt'ey  and  their  bills  "  Arcadians  both,"  are  left. 

Stanza  xlv. 
"  Arcades  ambo." 

4. 
Or  toilder  groups  of  savage  Salvatore's. 

Stanza  Ixxi. 
Salvator  Rosa. 

6. 

His  bell-mouth' d  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish. 

Stanza  Ixxii. 

If  I  err  not,  "  Your  Dane  "  is  one  of  lago'a  cat 
alogue  of  nations  "  exquisite  in  their  drinking." 

6. 
Even  Nif/lrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura. 

Stanza  Ixxviii. 
In  Assyria. 

"  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies," 

Stanza  xcvi. 

"  Mrs.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was 
blasphemous  to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church." 
This  dogma  was  broached  to  her  husband — the  best 
Christian  in  any  book.  See  Joseph  Andrews,  in  tb« 
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8. 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

Stanza  cvi. 

It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least. 
This  sentimental  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to 
.juote  (among  the  novelists)  to  show  their  sympathy 
for  innocent  sports  and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to 
sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,  the  crudest, 
the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish ;  he  has 
Ii3  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and 
a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more  than  all  the 
scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a 
rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny 
fishery  have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in 
them;  even  net-fishing,  trawling,  &c.,  are  more  hu- 
mane and  useful — but  angling  ! — No  angler  can  be 
a  good  man. 

"  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew — as  humane, 
delicate-minded,  generous,  and  excellent  creature 
as  any  in  the  world — was  an  angler :  true,  he  angled 
with  pointed  flies,  and  would  have  been  incapable 
of  the  extravagances  of  I.  Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  read- 
ing over  the  MS. — "Audi  alteram  pattern  " — I  leave 
it  to  counterbalance  my  own  observation. 


CANTO   XIV. 
l. 

/tnd  ne~"*  craned,  and  made  but  few  "  faux  pas." 

Stanza  xxxiii. 

Craninq. — "To  crane"  is,  or  was,  an  expression 
nse'l  to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretching  out  his 
ne«'k  over  a  hedge,  "to  look  before  he  leaped:  " — 
ft  j/ause  in  his  "vaulting  ambition,"  which  in  the 
field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and  execration  in 
those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  the  eques- 
trian skeptic.  "  Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take 
the  leap,  let  me "  was  a  phrase  which  generally 
sent  tin'  aspirant  on  again ;  and  to  good  purpose: 
(or  tho  igh  "the  horse  and  rider"  might  fall,  they 
made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  his 
81  t-ed  -the  field  might  follow. 

2. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. 

Stanza  xlviii. 

In  SWIFT'S  or  HORACE  WALPOLE'S  Letters,  I 
think  it  is,  mentioned  that  somebody  regretting  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  was  answered  by  a  universal  Py- 
lades :  "  When  I  lose  one,  I  go  to  the  Saint  James's 
Coffee- house,  and  take  another." 

1  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same 
lev.  i.  Sir  W.  D.  was  a  great  eamester.  Coming 
In  one  day  to  the  club  of  which  ne  iVao  a  member, 
he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy.  "What  is 
the  matter,  Sir  William  ?  "  cried  Hare,  of  facetious 
memory.  "  Ah  !  "  replied  Sir  W.  "I  have  just  lost 
poor  Lady  D."  "Lost!  What!  at — Quinze  or 
Hazard?"  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the 
querist. 

3. 
And  I  refer  you  to  wi»e  Oxenstiern. 

Stanza  lix. 

The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said  to  his 
son,  on  the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the 
^reat  effects  arising  from  petty  causes  in  the  pre- 
rimeA  mystery  of  politics :  "  You  see  by  this,  my 
ion,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of  the 
»»*.ld  are  governed." 


CANTO   XV. 

i. 

And  Thou,  diviner  still, 

it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

Stanza  x  nil. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, I  say,  that  1  mean,  by  "  Diviner  still," 
~KX:?T.  If  ever  God  was  Man — or  Man  God- -he 
was  both.  I  r>ever  arraigned  his  creed,  tut  the  uie 
— or  abuse — maae  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one  <Jx;y 
quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  Negro  Slavery,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply."  'And 
was  Christ  crucified,  that  black  men  migbt  be 
scourged  ?  If  so.  he  had  better  been  born  a  M  u- 
;atto,  to  give  both  colors  an  equal  change  of  frcp 
dom,  or  at  least  salvation. 

2. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargoed  marriage 

In  his  harmonious  settlement. 

Stanza  xxxv. 

This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony 
in  America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as 
the  "  Shakers  "  do ;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon 
it  as  prevent  more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  births 
within  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  which  births  (aa 
Mr.  Hulme  observes)  generally  arrive  "in  a  little 
flock  like  those  of  a  farmer's  lamb.s,  all  within  the 
same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (s.o 
called  from  the  name  of  their  settlement)  are 
represented  as  a  remarkably  flouri.  hing,  pious,  and 
quiet  people.  See  the  various  rv  3ent  writers  on 
America. 

3. 

Nor  canvass  what  "  so  eminent  a  land"  meant. 
S  :anza  xxxviii. 

Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  I  ope,  was  accus 
tomed  to  oall  his  writers  "  able  pens  " — "  personu 
of  honor"  and  especially  " eminent  hands."  Vide 
correspondence,  &c.,  &c. 

4. 

Wliile  great  Lucullus'  robe  triumphale  muffles — 
<  There's  fame) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with 

truffles.  ,  Stanza  IJEVJ. 

A  dish  "a  la  Lucullus."  This  huro,  who  con- 
quered the  East,  has  -left  his  more  extended  celeb- 
rity to  the  transplantation  of  cherries  (which  he 
first  brought  into  Europe)  and  the  nomenclature  ol 
some  very  good  dishes  ; — and  I  am  not  sure  that 
(b'arring  indigestion)  he  has  not  done  more  servicii 
to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  conquests 
A  Cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a  bloody  laurel , 
best-.es,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from 
both. 

5. 

But  even  sans  "  confitures,"  it  no  less  true  it, 
There 's  pretty picking  in  those  " petits pilots. ." 

Stanza  Ixviii. 

"  Petits  puits  d'amour  garnis  de  confitures,"  « 
classical  and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flanl 
of  a  second  course. 

6. 
For  that  with  me's  a  "  sine  qua." 

Stanza  lxxx.vi. 
Subauditur  "Non,"  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony 

7. 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I've  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  Philosopher  of  Matmsbury. 

Stanza  icvL 

Hobbes  ;  who  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  thfc< 
compliment  to  the  souls  of  other  peorie  as  to  do- 
e'ine  their  visits,  of  which  he  bad  some  apprehen 
I***. 
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CANTO  XVI. 
I. 

Jy  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. 

Stanza  x. 

The  eomposition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whe- 
ther frrm  a  shell-fish,  or  frpm  cochineal,  or  from 
k<jrmes,  is  still  an  article  of  dispute ;  and  even  its 
eilor — aorae  say  purple,  others  scarlet :  I  say 
nothing. 

2i* 

For  a  spoird  carpet — but  the  "  Attic  Bee" 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee. 

Stanza  xliii. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes 
trod,  with— "Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of 
Plato  !  "— "  With  greater  pride,"  as  the  other  re- 
pin  d.  But  as  carpets  are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon, 
my  memory  probably  misgives  me ;  and  it  might  be 
a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table-cloth,  or  some  other 
expensive  and  'oncynical  piece  of  furniture. 

3. 

With  "  Tu  mi  chamas's  "  from  Portingale, 
To  tooth  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail. 

Stanza  xlv. 

1  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial 
town,  somewhat  surfeited  with  a  similar  display 
t'om  foreign  parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break 
through  the  applauses  of  an  intelligent  audience — 
intelligent,  I  mean,  as  to  music, — for  the  words,  be- 
sides being  in  recondite  languages  (it  was  some 
ycr.rs  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  trav- 
elled, and  while  I  was  a  collegian) — were  sorely 
disguised  by  the  performers  ;— thit  mayoress,  I  say, 
broke  out  with  "  Rot  your  Italianos  !  for  my  part, 
I  loves  a  simple  ballat !  "  Rossini  will  go  a  good 
way  tc  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the 
successor  of  Mozart  ?  However,  I  state  this  with 
diffidence,  as  a  liege  and  loyal  admirer  of  Italian 
music  in  general,  and  of  much  of  Rossini's :  but 
w»  may  say,  as  the  connisseur  did  of  painting,  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  "  that  the  picture  would 
be  better  painted,  if  the  painty  b«i  taken  mo--* 
pita*." 


For  Gothic  daring  shi/wn  in  English  metuw- 

Stansa  fix. 

"  Ausu  Romano,  aere  Yeneto"  i«  *be  inccriptiot 
(and  well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  sea 
walls  between  the  Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walla 
were  a  republican  work  of  the  Venetians:  the  in- 
scription, I  believe,  imperial,  and  inscribed  by  N» 
poleon. 

6. 

"Untying  "  squires  "  to  Jight  against  the  churchet  * 

Stanza  Ix. 

"  Though  ye  until  the  winds,  and  hid  them  figat 
Against  the  churchii."—!tladx&. 


They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  calr^  mobility. 
Stanza  xcvh. 

In  French  "mobilite."  I  am  not  sure  that  mo- 
bility is  English ;  but  it  is  expressive  of  a  quality 
which  rather  belongs  to  other  climates,  though  it  ia 
sometimes  seen  to  great  extent  in  our  own.  It 
may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  susceptibility  of  im- 
mediate impressions — at  the  same  time  without 
losing  the  past — and  is,  though  sometimes  appa- 
rently useful  to  the  possessor,  a  most  painful  and 
unhappy  attribute. 

7. 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity. 

Siaaza  ciL 
"Curiosa  felicitas." — PETRONirs  ARBITER 

8. 
A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass. 

Stanza  cxir. 

See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Sehioepter-— 
"  Karl-Karl — was — wait  wolt  mich  ?  " 

9. 

How  odd  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
SJwuld  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity 

Stanza  ex* 

"  Shndtrut  to-night 

H»TO  Brick  more  terror  to  the  icul  of  Richard 
l*bu  an  tte  mbftme*  of  tea  tboiat  <id  wklieim,  te.,  tc.' 
"••  •**•"*  Ul. 


LETTERS. 


LETTER   I 

TO   MlflS    PIGOT    OF   SOUTHWELL. 

"  Burgag*  Manor,  Augmt  29.  ISO*. 

•'1  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot,  and 
fern  very  muck  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken.  It  is  impossible  I  should  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  them.  The  sightof  the  drawings  ( 
gives  me  great  pleasure  for  a  double  reason, — in  the  j 
Erst  place,  they  will  ornament  my  books;  in  the  j 
next,  they  convince  me  that  you  have  not  foryottfi*  \ 
me.  I  am,  however,  sorry  you  do  not  returi  sooner 
—you  have  already  been  gone  an  age.  f  perhaps 
may  have  taken  my  departure  for  London  before 
you  come  back  :  but,  however,  I  will  luipe  not.  Do 
not  overlook  my  watch-ribbon  and  purse,  as  I  wish 
to  carry  them  with  me.  Your  note  was  given  me 
by  Harry,  at  the  play,  whither  I  attended  Miss  Lyon 

and  Dr.  S ;  and  now  I  have  sat  down  to  answer 

it  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at  Southwell  when 
you  return, — and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  soon,  for 
1  very  much  regret  your  absence, — I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  you  sing  my  favorite,  '  The  Maid  of  Lottl.' 
My  mother,  together  with  myself,  desires  to  be 
affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Pigot,  and  be- 
lieve me,  my  lear  Miss  Pigot,  I  remain  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  "  BYRON. 

"  P.S.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  me  any  an- 
»\ver  to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  receive 
it.  Adieu.  . 

"  P.S.  2d.  As  you  say  you  are  a  novice  in  the  art 
ot  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give  you  too  much 
trr  able  tro  on  slowly,  but  surely.  Once  more, 


LETTER  II. 

TO     MR.     PIOOT. 

"  16  Piccadilly,  Anoint  9,  1810. 

"My  DEAR  PIOOT, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  narrative  of  the 
last  proceedings  of  my  amiable  Alecto,*  who  now 
begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  folly.  I  have  just 
received  a  penitential  epistle,  to  which,  apprehen- 
sive of  pursuit,  I  have  despatched  a  moderate  an- 
swer, with  a  kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fort- 
night; — this,  however,  (entrevous,)  1  never  mean 
to  fulfil.  Her  soft  warblinys  must  have  delighted 
her  auditors,  her  higher  notes  being  particularly 
mumcal,  and  on  a  calm  moonlight  evening  would  be 
heard  to  great  advantage.  Had  I  been  present  as  a 
•pectator,  nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more ; 
but  to  hive  come  forward  as  one  of  the  '  dramatis 


personse,' — St.  Dominie  defend  me  from  such  s 
scene  !  Seriously,  your  mother  has  laid  me  undei 
great  obligations,  and  you,  with  the  rest  of  you? 
family,  merit  my  'varmest  thanks  for  your  kind  con 
trivance  at  my  escape  from  '  Mrs.  Byron  fvrwsa.' 

"  Oh  !  for  the  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse,  in  epic, 
the  sciJ'ling  of  that  momentous  eve, — or  rather,  let 
me  invoke  the  shade  of  Dant  •  to  inspire  mo,  for 
noix-tiut  the  author  of  the  'Inferno'  could  properly 
preside  over  such  an  attempt.  But,  perhaps,  where 
the  pen  might  fail,  the  pencil  would  succeed.  What 
a  group  ! — Mrs.  B.  the  principal  figure;  you  cram- 
ming your  ears  with  cotton,  as  the  only  antitode  to 

total  deafness  ;  Mrs.  in   vain  endeavoring  to 

mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed  of  her 
whelp  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Elizabeth  and 
Wousky, — wonderful  to  relate  ! — both  deprived  oi 
their  parts  of  speech,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
mute  astonishment.  How  did  S.  B.  receive  the  in- 
telligence ?  How  many  puns  did  he  utter  on  so  fa- 
cetious an  event  I  In  your  next  inform  me  on  this 
point,  and  what  excuse  you  made  to  A.  You  are 
probably  by  this  time  tired  of  deciphering  this  hie- 
roglyphical  letter;— like  Tonv  Lumpkin,  you  will 

pronounce  mine  to  be  a  d a  up  and  down  hand. 

All  .Southwell,  without  doubt,  is  involved  in  amaze- 
ment. Apropos,  how  does  my  blue-eyed  nun,  the 
fair  *  *  ?  is  she  '  robr.d  in  sable  yarb  o/  too  f  ' 

"  Here  I  remain  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
previous  to  my  departure  you  shall  receive  my  ad- 
dress, but  what  it  will  be  'I  have  not  determined- 
My  lodgings  must  be  kept  secret  from  Mrs.  B. ;  you 
may  present  my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any 
attempt  to  pursue  me  will  fail,  as  I  have  taken 
measures  to  retreat  immediately  to  Portsmouth,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  her  removal  from  Southwell 
You  may  add,  I  have  iiow  proceeded  to  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country,  there  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

"  I  have  now  blotted  (1  must  not  say  written)  a 
complete  double  letter,  and  in  return  shall  expect  a 
monstrous  budget.  Without  doubt,  the  dames  of 
Southwell  reprobate  the  pernicious  example  I  have 
shown,  and  tremble  lest  their  babes  should  disobey 
their  mandates,  and  quit  in  dudgeon  their  mammas 
on  any  grievance.  Adieu.  When  you  begin. your 
next,  drop  the  '  lordship,'  and  put  '  Byron '  in  ita 
place.  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  '•  BYRON." 


Kf     Her  recent  »'ilencr  of  ten 


pelled  him  to  1y  to 


LETTER  III. 

TO     MISS     PIOOT. 

"  London.  Angrut  10,  1806. 

'«  MY  DEAR  BRIDOET, 

"  As  I   have  already  troubled   your   brother  with 
more  than  he  will  find  pleasure  in  deciphering,  yotJ 
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BYRON'S  WORKS 


»r»  the  next  to  whom  I  shall  assign  the  difficult 
employment  of  perusing  this  second  epistle.  You 
will  perceive  from  my  first,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs.  B.'s 
arrival  hud  disturbed  rne  at  the  time  it  was  written  ; 
•u>t  so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a  note 
from  the  illustrious  cause  of  my  sudden  decampment 
has  driven  the  '  natural  ruby  from  my  cheeks,'  and 
completely  blanched  my  wo-begone  countenance. 
This  gunpowder  intimation  of  her  arrival,  (confound 
tier  activity  ! )  breathes  less  of  terror  and  dismay  than 
you  will  probably  imagine  from  the  volcanic  tempera- 
ment of  her  ladyship,  and  concludes  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  all  present  motion  being  pre- 
vented by  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my 
bltisainys  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  and  restive 
quadrupeds  of  his  majesty's  highways.  As  I  have 
not  the  smallest  inclination  to  be  chased  round  the 
country,  I  shall  e'en  make  a  virtue  cf  necessity, 
<ind,  since,  like  Macbeth,  '  They've  tied  me  to  the 
stake,  I  cannot  fly,'  I  *hall  imitate  that  valorous 
tyrant,  and  '  bear-like  fight  the  course,'  all  escape 
being  precluded.  I  can  now  engage  with  less  disad- 
vantage, having  drawn  the  enemy  from  her  ear 
trenchments,  though,  like  the  prototype  to  whom  I 
have  compared  myself,  with  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head.  However,  '  lay  on, 

Macduff,  and   d d  be  he  who  first  cries,  hold, 

enough.' 

"  I  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a  week,  and 
expect,  to  -hear  from  you  before  its  expiration.  I 
presume  the  printer  has  brought  you  the  offsrlHng 
of  my  poetic  mania.  Remember,  in  the  first  lime, 
to  read  loud  the  winds  whistle,'*  in-stead  of 
'round,'  which  that  blockhead  Ridge  has  inserted 
by  mistake,  and  makes  nonsense  of  the  .whole 
Itanza.  Addio ! — Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra. 
Yours  ever." 


LETTER  IV. 


TO     MB.     PIOOT. 


"  London,  Sunday,  mittnig-ht.  Aujiut  10,  1808. 
•  i»EAK  PlGOT, 

"This  astonishiny  packet  will,  doubtless,  amaze 
jou,  but  having  an  idle  hour  this  evening,  I  wrote 
the  enclosed  stanzas,  which  I  request  you  to  deliver 
to  Ridge,  to  be  printed  separate  from  my  other  com- 
positions, as  vou  will  perceive  them  to  be  improper 
for  the  perusal  of  ladies  ;  of  course,  none  of  the  fe- 
males of  your  family  must  see  them.  I  offer  a 
thousand  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you 
in  this  and  other  instances.  Yours  truly." 


tie.  By  the  enclosure  of  a  second  jir.jle  of  rhymv, 
you  will  probably  conceive  my  muse*  to  be  vastly 
prolific  ;  her  inserted  production  was  brought  forth 


LETTER  V. 

TO    MR.     PIOOT 

"  Piccadilly,  August  16,  1808. 

'•  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Caesar,  '  Veni,  vidi, 
rici :  '  however,  the  most  important  part  of  his  la- 
conic account  of  STICCBSS  applies  to  my  present  situ- 
ation ;  for,  though  Mrs.  Byron  took  the  trouble  of 
'  coming '  and  '  seeimj,'  yet  your  humble  servant 
proved  the  victor.  After  an  obstinate  engagement 
.  of  some  hours,  in  which  we  suffered  considerable 
damage,  from  the  quickness  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
they  at  length  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  behind 
the  artillery,  field  equipage,  and  some  prisoners  : 
th  Mr  defeat  is  de^.r've  of  the  present  campaign.  To 
epeak  more  intelligibly,  Mrs.  B.  returns  immedi- 
ately, but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  laurels,  to  Worth- 
ing, on  the  Sussex  coast ;  to  which  place  you  will 
iddress  (to  be  left  at  the  post-office)  your  next  epis- 


a  few  years  ago,  and  found  bv  accident  on  Thursday 
among  some  old  papers.  I  have  recopied  it,  and 
adding  the  proper  date,  request  it  may  be  printti 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  thought  your  senti- 
ments on  the  last  bantling  would  coincide  with 
mine,  but  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  any  othei 
garb,  being  founded  on  facts.  My  stay  at  Worthing 
will  not  exceed  three  weeks,  and  you  may  possibly 
behold  me  again  at  Southwell  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. *  *  *  *  * 

"  Will  you  desire  Ridge  to  suspend  the  printing 
of  my  poems  till  he  hears  further  from  me,  as  I 
have  determined  to  give  them  a  new  fotrn  entirely. 
This  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the  last  two 
pieces  I  have  sent  with  my  letters  to  you.  You  will 
excuse  the  dull  vanity  of  this  epistle,  as  my  brain  ii 
a  chaos  of  absurd  images,  and  full  of  business, 
preparations,  and  projects. 

"  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience  ;  —  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  at  this  moment  could 
give  me  greater  delight  than  your  letter." 


LETTER  VI. 


TO   MB.  PIOOT. 

"  London,  August  18,  1806 

"  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Worth- 
ing, and  write  merely  to  request  you  will  send  that 
idle  scoundrel  Charles,  [his  groom,]  with  my  horses 
immediately ;  tell  him  I  am  excessively  provoked 
he  has  not  made  his  appearance  before,  or  written 
to  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  his  delay,  particularly 
as  I  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  journey.  On 
no  pretext  is  he  to  postpone  his  march  one  day 
longer,  and  if,  in  obedience  to  the  caprices  of  Mrs. 
B.,  (who  I  presume  is  again  spreading  desolation 
through  her  little  monarchy,)  he  thinks  proper  to 
disregard  my  positive  orders,  I  shall  not,  in  future, 
consider  him  as  rny  servant.  He  must  bring  the 
surgeon's  bill  with  him,  which  I  will  discharge  im- 
mediately on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  the 
reason  of  his  not  acquainting  Frank,  [his  valet,] 
with  the  state  of  my  unfortunate  quadrupeds.  Dear 
Pigot,  forgive  this  petulant  effusion,  and  attribute 
it  to  the  Idle  conduct  of  that  precious  rascal,  who, 
instead  of  obeying  my  injunctions,  is  sauntering 
through  the  streets  of  that  political  Pandemonium, 
Nottingham.  Present  my  .remembrances  to  youi 
family  and  the  Leacrofts,  and  behove  me,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  delegate  to  you  the  unpleasant  task  >/ 
despatching  him  on  his  journey — Mrs.  B.'s  orders 
to  the  contrary  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  he  is  to 
proceed  first  to  London,  and  then  to  Worthing, 
without  delay.  Every  thing  I  have  left  must  be 
sent  to  London.  My  Poetics  you  will  pack  up  for 
the  same  place,  and  not  even  reserve  a  copy  for 
yourself  and  sister,  as  I  am  about  to  gn  t  them  an 
entire  neio  form :  when  they  are  complete,  you  shall 
have  the  Jirst  fruits.  Mrs. B.  on  no  account  is  tf 
see  or  touch  them.  Adieu." 


LETTER  VII. 

TO   MR.   PIOOT. 

"  Little  Hampton,  Augud  26,  1801. 

"  I  this  morning  received  your  epistle,  which  1 
was  obliged  to  send  for  to  worthing,  whence  I 
have  removed  to  this  place,  or.  the  same  coast,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  former  \nu  wil 


LETTERS. 


mor*bly  net  be  displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it 
Informs  you  that  I  am  30.000/.  richer  than  I  was  at 
uur  parting  Laving  just  received  intelligence  from 
my  lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained  at  Lancas- 
ter assizes,*  which  will  be  worth  that  sum  by  the 
lime  I  come  of  age.  Mrs.  B.  is  doubtless  acquainted 
i)f  this  acquisition,  though  not  apprized  of  its  exact 
value,  of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant;  for  her 
behavior  on  any  sudden  piece  of  favorable  intelli- 
gence is,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than  her  de- 
ttstable  conduct  on  tha  most'  trifling  circumstance 
of  an  unpleasant  nature.  You  may  give  my  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  say  that  her  detaining  my  ser- 
vant's things  shall  only  lengthen  my  absence ;  for 
Bnless  they  are  immediately  despatched  to  16  Pic- 
cadilly, together  with  those  which  have  been  so  long 
delayed  belonging  to  myself,  she  shall  never  again 
behold  my  radiant  countenance  illuminating  her 
gloomy  mansion.  If  they  are  sent,  I  may  probably 
appear  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  d  Ue  of  my 
present  epistle. 

"  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward  for  my 
:•  .rains ;  you  are  one  of  the  few  votaries  of  Apollo 
who  unite  the  sciences  over  which  that  deitv  pre- 
sides. I  wish  you  to  send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings 
in  London  immediately,  as  I  have  several  altera- 
tions and  some  additions  to  make  ;  every  copy  must 
be  sent,  as  I  am  about  to  amend  them,  and  vou  shall 
soon  behold  them  in  all  their  glory.  I  hope  you 
have  kept  them  from  that  Upas  tree,  that  antidote 
to  the  arts,  Mrs.  B.  Entre  nous, — you  may  expect 
to  see  me  soon.  Adieu.  Yours  ever." 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO   MISS    PIGOT. 

••JVU  DEAR  BRIDGET, 

"  I  have  only  just  dismounted  from  my  Peganu, 
which  has  prevented  me  from  descending  to  plain 
prose  in  an  epistle  of  greater  length  to  your  fair 
self.  You-  regretted  in  a  former  letter,  that  my 
poems  were  not  more  extensive  ;  I  now  for  your  sat- 
isfaction announce  that  I  have  nearly  doubled  them, 
partly  by  the  discovery  of  some  I  conceived  to  be 
lost,  and  partly  by  some  new  productions.  We 
shall  meet  on  Wednesday  next ;  till  then,  believe 
me  yours  affectionately,  "  "  BYHON. 

"  P.  S.  Your  brother  John  is  seized  with- a  poetic 
mania,  and  is  now  rhyming  away  at  the  rate  of 
three  lines  per  hour — so  much  for  inspiration! 
Adieu!" 


LETTER  IX. 

TO    THE    EARL    OF    CLARE. 

"  Southwell,  Nous,  February  6th,  1807. 

"MY  DEAREST  CLARE, 

"  Were  I  to  make  all  the  apologies  necessary  to 
atone  for  my  late  negligence,  you  would  justly  say 
you  had  received  a  petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it 
Would  be  filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness  ;  but  in- 
dead  of  this,  I  will  acknowledge  my  sins  at  once, 
and  I  trust  to  your  friendship  and  generosity  rather 
than  to  my  own  excuses.  Though  my  health  is  not 
perfectly  reestablished,  I  am  out  of  all  danger, 
and  have  recovered  everything  but  my  spirits, 
Jirhich  are  subject  to  depression.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to  Delawarre, 


ID  \*      undertaken  for  [lie  i 


ery  of  the  Yochdale  property. 


for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible, 
without  involving  some  old  friends  of  mine  in  the 
business)  the  cause  of  my  behavior  to  him  during 
my  last  residence  at  Harrow,  (nearly  two  years  ago,) 
which  you  will  recollect  was  rather  'en  cavaf^er.' 
Since  that  period  I  have  discovered  he  was  treated 
with  injustice,  both  by  those  who  misrepresented 
his  conduct,  and  by  me  in  consequence  of  their  sug- 
gestions. I  have  therefore  made  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power,  by  apologizing  for  my  mistake,  though 
with  very  faint  hopes  of  success  ;  indeed  I  never 
expected  any  answer,  but  desired  one  for  form's 
sake;  that  has  not  yet  arrived,' and  most  probably 
never  will.  However,  I  have  eased  my  own  can- 
science  by  the  atonement,  which  is  'humiliating 
enough  to  one  of  my  disposition,  yet  I  could  not 
have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having, 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  individual.  I  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injury, 
and  there  the  affair  must  end.  Whether  we  renew 
our  intimacy  or  not  is  of  very  trivial  consequence. 

"My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied  with 
very  different  pursuits.  I  have  been  transporting  a 
servant,*  who  cheated  me, — rather  a  disagreeable 
event ;  performing  in  private  theatricals ;  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  poems,  (at  the  request  of  my 
friends,  for  their  perusal ;)  making  loce  and  taking 
physic.  The  last  two  amusements  have  not  had- 
the  best  effect  in  the  world ;  for  my  attentions  have 
been  divided  among  so  many  fair  damsels,  and  the 
drugs  I  swallow  are  of  such  variety  in  their  compo- 
sitions,'that  between  Venus  and  JEsculupius  I  am 
harassed  to  death.  However,  I  have  still  leisure 
to  devote  some  hours  to  the  recollections  of  past, 
regretted  friendships,  and  in  the  interval  to  takfe 
the  advantage  of  the  moment,  to  assure  you  how 
much  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 
"  Your  truly  attached  and  sincere 


LETTER  X. 


TO     MR.     PIGOT. 

"  Southwell,  J:m.  13,    18O 

"  I  ought  to  begin  with  sundry  apologies,  for  my 
own  negligence,  but  the  variety  of  my  avocatior  s  ir 
prose  and  verse  must  plead  my  excuse.  With  this 
epistle  you  will  receive  a  volume  of  all  my  Jitcenil.ia 
published  since  your  departure  :  it  is  of  considera- 
bly greater  size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession, 
which  1  beg  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much 
more  complete.  That  unlucky  poem  to  my  poor 
Maryt  has  been  the  cause  of  some  animadversion 
from  ladies  in  years.  I  have  not  printed  it  in  thii 
collection,  in  consequence  of  my  being  pronounced 
a  most  projiiyate  sinner,  in  short,  a  '  a  young  Moore,' 
by  -  ,  your  *  *  *  friend.  I  believe  in 
general  they  have  been  favorably  received,  and 
surely  the  age  of  their  author  will  preclude  severe 
criticism.  The  adventures  of  my  life  from  sixteen 
to  nineteen,  and  the  dissipation  into  which  I  have 
been  thrown  in  London,  have  given  a  voluptuous 
tint  to  my  ideas,  but  the  occasions  which  called  forth 
my  muse  could  hardly  admit  any  other  coloring. 
This  volume  is  vastly  correct  and  miraculously 
chaste.  Apropos,  talking  of  love,  *  *  *  * 

"  If  yon  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this  farrago  of 
unconnected  nonsense,  you  need  not  doubt  what 
gratification  will  accrue  from  your  reply  to  yours 
ever,  &c." 


•  Hi»  lalct,  r'nvnk. 

'  The  "  Mary  "  here  mentioned  was  not  the  lK»re««  of  Auneuer,  nor  II* 
••  wiary  "  of  Aberdeen.  The  ret§e«  i ,  UK  Hours  of  1  Jtencx,  entitled, "  T 
Mary,  on  receding  lier  pictrw  ''  w-J"  «<J»)iw«-il  lo  her. 
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LETTER  XI. 


TO     MR.     WILLIAM    BAXK.ES. 


"  Southwell,  March  6, 180  . 
•D*.Alt   B ANKLES, 

"  Yoiu-  critique*  is  valuable  for  many  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  flattery 
lias  borne  so  slight  a  part ;  in  the  next,  I  am  cloyed 
fcith  insipid  compliments.  I  have  a  better  opinion 
•f  your  judgment  and  ability  than  your  feelings. 
Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  de- 
cision, not  less  Welcome,  because  totally  unex- 
pected. With  regard  to  a  more  exact  estimate,  I 
netd  not  remind  you  how  few  of  the  best  poems,  in 
cur  language,  will  stand  the  test  of  minute  or  verbal 
criticism  ;  it  can  therefore  hardly  be  expected  the 
f  ffusions  of  a  boy,  (and  most  of  these  pieces  have 
been  produced  at  an  early  period,)  can  derive  much 
merit  either  from  the  subject  or  composition.  Many 
of  them  were  written  under  great  depression  of 
6;>ims,  and  during  severe  indisposition;  hence  the 
gloomy  turn  oi'  the  ideas.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
that  the  'poesies  erotiques'  are  the  most  exception- 
able;  they  were  however,  grateful  to  the  deities  on 
whose  altars  they  were  offered — more  I  seek  not. 

"  The  portrait  of  Pomposusf  was  drawn  at  Har- 
row, after  a  long  sitting  ,•  this  accounts  for  the  re- 
semblance, or  rather  the  caricatura.  .  He  is  your 
friend,  he  never  was  mine — for  both  our  sakes  I 
shall  be  silent  on  this  head.  The  colleyiate  rhymes 
are  not  personal ;  one- of  the  notes  may  appear  so, 
but  could  not  be  omitted.  I  have  little  doubt  they 
will  be  deservedly  abused ;  a  just  punishment  for 
my  unfilial  treatment  of  so  excellent  an  Alma  M#- 
ter.  I  sent  you  no  copy,  lest  we  should  be  placed 
in  the  situation  of  Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada :  though  running  some  hazard  from  the 
experiment.  I  wished  your  verdict  to  be  unbiassed. 
Had  my  •  Libvllus'  been  presented  previous  to  your 
letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a  species  of  bribe  to 
purchase  compliment.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, I  was  more  anxious  to  hear  your  critique,  how- 
ever severe,  than  the  praises  of  the  million.  On 
the  same  day  1  was  honored  with  the  enconiums  of 
Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Man  of 
Feeling.'  Whether  his  approbation  or  yours  elated 
me  most,  I  cannot  decide. 

"You  will  receive  my  Juvenilia,  at  least  all  yet 
published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in  manuscript, 
which  may  in  part  appear  herearter;  at  present  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  prepare  it  for  the 
pi  ess.  In  the  spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to  dis- 
mantle rny  rooms,  and  bid  you  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cam  will  not  be  much  increased  by  my  tears  on  the 
occasion.  Your  father  remarks,  however,  caustic  or 
bitter  to  a  palate  vitiated  with  the  sweets  of  adula- 
tion, will  be  of  service.  Johnson  has  shown  us 
that  no  poetry  is  perfect ;  but  to  correct  mine  would 
be  .in  Herculean  labor.  In  fact  I  never  looked  be- 
yond the  moment  of  composition,  and  published 
merely  at  the  request  of  my  friends.  Notwith- 
standing so  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
'  Genus  irritabile  vatum,'  we  shall  never  quarrel  on 
the  subject.  Poetic  fame  is  by  no  means  the 
'  kerne'  of  my  wishes.  Adieu. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  XII. 

TO   MK.  WILLIAM   BANK.ES. — [FRAGMENT.] 

"  For  my  own    part,  I  have  suffered  severely  in 
Hie  decease  of  my  two  greatest   friends,  the  only 


•  On  the  "  Ilc^ra  ot  Idknoss." 

T  Doctor  But  :i   Head  &H*  w  of  Harrow  School.    See  "  Houn  of  Idle- 
ew.''  we  44?  •;, 


beings  I  ever  loved,  (females  excepted  .)  I  am  ther* 
fore  a  solitary  animal,  miserable  enough,  and  so 
perfectly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pasi 
my  days  in  Great  Britain  or  Kamschatka  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  I  cannot  evince 
greater  respect  for  your  alteration  than  by  immedi- 
ately adopting  it — this  shall  be  done  in  the  next 
edition.  I  am  sorry  your  remarks  are  not  more/re- 
quent,  as  I  am  certain  they  would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial. Since  my  last  I  have  received  two  critical 
opinions  from  Edinburgh,  both  too  flattering  for  me 
to  detail.  One  is  from  Lord  Woodhouslee,  at  the 
head  of  the  Scotch  literati,  and  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  (his  last  work  is  a  life  of  Lord  Kaimes  ;)  the 
other  from  Mackenzie,  who  sent  his  decision  a  sec- 
ond time,  more  at  length.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  gentlemen,  nor 'ever 
requested  their  sentiments  on  the  subject:  their 
praise  is  voluntary,  and  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  a  friend,  at  whose  house  they  read  the 
productions. 

'Contrary  to  my  former  intention,  I  am  now 
preparing  a  volume  for  the  public  at  large  ;  my 
amatory  pieces  will  be  exchanged,  and  others  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  The  whole  will  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  May  T*his 
is  a  hazardous  experiment ;  but  want  of  better  em- 
ployment, the  encouragement  I  have  met  with,  and 
iny  own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand  the  test,  though 
not  without  sundry  palpitations.  The  hook  will 
circulate  fast  enough  in  this  country,  from  mere 
curiosity,  what  I  prin " 


LETTER  XIII. 


TO   MR.    FALKNER. 

"SIR, 

"  The  T  olume*  of  little  pieces  which  accompanies 
this,  would  have  been  presented  before,  had  I  not 
been  apprehensive  that  Miss  Falkner's  indisposition 
might  render  such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  are 
some  errors  of  the  printer  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  correct  in  the  collection  :  you  have  it  thus, 
with  'all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'  a  heavy 
weight,  when  joined  with  the  faults  of  its  author. 
Such  '  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can  claim  no  great  degree 
of  approbation,  I  may  venture  to  hope,  will  also 
escape  the  severity  of  uncalled  for,  though  perhaps 
not  undeserved,  criticism. 

"  They  were  written  on  many  and  various  occa- 
sions, and  are  now  published  merely  for  the  perusal 
of  a  friendly  circle.  Believe  me,  sir,  if  they  afford 
the  slightest  amusement  to  yourself  and  the  rest  of 
my  social,  readers,  I  shall  have  gathered  all  the  bays 
I  ever  wish  to  adorn  the  head  of 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 
"  BYKON. 

"  P.  S.     I  hope  Miss  F.  is  in  a  state  o(  recovery  ' 


LETTER  XIV. 

TO     MR.     FIGOT. 

"  Southwell,  April,  ISO. 

"  Mv  DEAR  PIGOT, 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  01 
your  first  examination, — ' Courage,  mon  ami.'  The 
title  of  Dr.  will  do  wonders  with  the  damsels.  I 
shall  most  probably  be  in  Essex  or  London  when 


The  HOUR  of  Idleu 
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Ton  arrive  at  this  d— d  place,  where  I  am  detained  two  years  younger  than  myself.    I  fc^nd  him  irrowt 
by  the  publication  of  my  rhymes.  considerably,  -and,  as  you  will  suppose,  very  glad  tc 

Adieu.— Beheve  me  yours  very  truly,          see  his  former.  Patron.     He  is  nearly  my  height 


ry  truly 
"  BYRON. 

^ "  P.  S.  Since  we  met,  I  have  reduced  myself  by 
violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and  hot  bathing,  from 
fourteen  stone  six  Ib.  to  twelve  stone  seven  Ib.  In 


al'  I  have  lost  twenty-sevon  pounds, 
say  you  ?" 


LETTER  XV 

TO   MISS   PIGOT. 


'  June  11,  1807. 


"DEAR  QCEEN   BESS, 

"  Savage  ought  to  be  immortal : — though  not  a 
thorough-bred  bull-dog,  he  is  the  finest  puppy  I  ever 
saw,  and  will  answer  much  better;  in  his  great  and 
manifold  kindness  he  has  already  bitten  my.fingers 
and  disturbed  the  gravity  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
grievously  discomposed.  I  wish  to  be  informed  wha 
he  costs,  his  expenses,  &c.,  &c.,  that  I  may  indemnify 

Mr.  G .     My  thanks  are  all  I  can  give  for  the 

trouble  he  has  taken,  make  a  long  speech  and  con 
elude  it  with  1234-567.*  I  am  out  of  practice 
so  deputize  you  as  Legate, — ambassador  would  no 
do  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Pope,  which  I  pre- 
•ume  this  must,  as  the  whole  turns  upon  a  Bull. 

"Yours, 

"  BYRON. 

"  I'  S.  I  write  in  bed." 


very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  "and  ligh 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know 
— I  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it 
Every  body  here  conceives  me  to  be  an  invalid 
Bravo!— what  The  un«yersity  at  present  is  very  gay,  from  tht 
fetes  of  divers  kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  bul 
eat  (or  ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went 
to  bed  at  two  and  rose  at  eight.  I  have  commenced 
early  rising,  and  find  it  agrees  with  me.  The 
Masters  and  the  Fellows  all  very  polite,  but  look  a 
little  askance — don't  much  admire  lampoons — truth 
"ilways  disagreeable. 

"  'Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants  of  your 
menagerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication  goes  off 
well:  do  the  quadrupeds  growlt  Apropos,  my  bull 
dog  is  deceased—'  Flesh'  both  of  cur  and  man  is 
grass.'  Address  your  answer  to  Cambridge.  If  I 
am  gone,  it  will  be  forwarded.  Sad  news  just 
arrived — Russians  beat — a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  but 
oil,  consequently  must  melt  before  a  hard  fre.  I 
get  awkward  in  my  academic  habiliments  for  want 
of  practice.  Got  up  in  a  window  to  hear  the  orato- 
rio at  St.  Mary's,  popped  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
Messiah,  tore  a  woful  rent  in  the  back  of  my  hest 
black  silk  gown,  and  damaged  an  egregious  pair 
of  breeches.  Mem. — never  tumfile  from  a  church 
window  during  service.  Adieu,  dear  *  *  *  * !  do  not 
remember  me  to  any  body : — to  for/jet  and  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  Southwellls  all  I  as"piie  to"' 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO  MISS   PIGOT. 
I 

"  Cambridge,  Juno  30,  1807. 

• '  Better  late  than  never,  Pal,'  is  a  saying  of 
which  you  know  the  origin,  and  as  it  is  applicable  on 
the  present  occasion,  you  will  excuse  its  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  front  of  my  epistle.  I  am  almost 
superannuated  here.  My  old  friends,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,)  all  departed,  and  I  am 
preparing  to  follow  them,  but  remain  till  Monday  to 
be  present  at  three  Oratorios,  two  Concerts,  a  Fair, 
and  a  Ball.  I  find  I  am  not  only  thinner,  but  taller 
by  an  inch  since  my  last  visit.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
every  body  my  tiame,  nobody  having  the  least  recol- 
lection of  my  visaye  or  person.  Even  the  hero  of 
tny  Cornelian,^  (who  is  now  sitting  vis-a-vis,  read- 
ing a  volume  of  my  Poetics,)  passed  me  in  Trinity 
walks  without  recognising  me  in  the  least,  and  was 
thunderstruck  at  toe  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  countenance,  &c.,  &c.  Some  say  I 
look  better,  others  worse,  but  all  agree  I  am  thinner 
—more  I  do  not  require.  I  have  lost  two  pounds  in 
my  weight  since  I  left  our  cursed,  detestable  and 
abhorred  abode  of  scandal,  where,  excepting  your- 
self and  John  Becher,  I  care  not  if  the  whole  race 
were  consigned  to  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  which  I 
would  visit  in  person  rather  than  contaminate  my 
tamlals  with  the  polluted  dust  of  Southwell.  Seri- 
ously, unless  obliged  by  the  emptiness  of  my  purse 
to  revisit  Mrs.  B.,  you  will  see  me  no  more. 

"  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I  quit  Cam- 
bridge with  little  regret,  because  onrset  are  vanished, 
and  my  m^tsical  proteyr  before  mentioned  has  left 
the  choir,  and  is  stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You  may 
have  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly,  to  an  hour, 


LETTER  XVII. 

TO  MISS   PIGOT. 

"  Trin.  Coll.  Carnb.  July  5,  1807. 

"  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  determined  to  reside 
another  year  at  Granta,  as.mv  rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
inished  in  great  style,  several  old  friends  come  up 
again,  and  many  new  acquaintances  made  ;  con- 
sequently, my  inclination  leads  me  fdrward,  and  I 
shall  return  to  college  in  October,  if  still  alive.  My 
ife  here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of  dissipa- 
tion— out  at  different  places  every  day,  engaged  to 
more  dinners,  &c.,  &c.,  than  mv  stay  wo-.ild  permit 
me  to  fulfil.  At  this  moment  I  write  with  a  bottle 
)f  claret  in  my  head,  and  tears  in  my  eyes ;  for  I 
lave  just  parted  from  my_  '  Cornelian,'  who  spent 
;he  evening  with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  interview, 
[  postponed  my  engagement  to  devote  the  hours 
of  the  Sabbath  to  friendship  : — Edleston  and  I  have 
separated  for  the  present,  and  my  mind  is  a  chaos 
)f  hope  and  sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for 
.jondon  :  you  will  address  your  answer  to  '  Gordon's 
lotel,  Albemarle  street,'  where  I  sojourn  during  my 
visit  to  the  metropolis.  ~ 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  interested  in  my 
yroteye :  he  has  been  my  almost  constant  associate 

:ge 


•  H«  here  alludes  to  an  odd  fancy  or  trick  of  his  own  :  whenever  lie  waj 
It  a  IOM  for  something  to  «ay,  ne  used  to  gabble  over  "1234567." 

I  Mr.  F/J!e«t:m.  Bte  the  line*  "to  E."  Hour*  of  Idlcneu,  page  415; 
ttd  "  Tlu  ^onielau  Houii  of  luleuew,  page  117. 


ince  October,  180-5,  when  I  entered  Trinity  Colleg 
Us  voice  first  attracted  my  attention,  his  cvur,L 
lance  fixed  it,  and  his  manners  attached  me  to  him 
or  ever.  He  depaijs  for  a  mercantile  house  in  tfw/ 
n  October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  till  thr 
xpiration  of  my  minority,  when  I  shall  leavf  to 
lis  decision  either  entering  as  a  partner  through 
my  interest,  or  residing  with  me  altogether.  O? 
ourse  he  would  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  prefer 
he,  latter,  but  he  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to 
hat  period  ; — however,  he  shall  have  his  choice.  J 
certainly  love  him  more  than  any  human  being,  and 
neither  time  nof  distance  have  had  the  least  effect 
on  my  (in  general)  changeable  disposition.  I/i 
short,  we  shall  put  Lady  E.  Butler  and  ?./<'.« 
Ponsonby  to  the  blush,  Pylades  and  Orestes  out  ol 
countenance,  and  want  nothing  but  a  catastrophe 
like  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  to  give  Jonathan  and 
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David  the  « go  by.'  He  certainly  is  perhaps  more 
attached  to  me  than  even  I  am  m  return.  During 
the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge  we  met 
every  day,  summer  and  winter,  without  passing  one 
tiresome  moment,  and  separated  each  time  with 
increasing  reluctance.  I  hope  you  will  one  day  see 
as  together — he  is  the  only  being  I  esteem,  though 
I  like  many.*  ( 

"  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  was  down  the  other 
day ;  I  supped  with  him  at  his  tutor's— entirely  a 
whig  party.  The  opposition  muster  strong  here 
ao<v,  and  Lord  Huntingdon,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
&c  ,  &c.,  are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  every  thing 
trill  be  splendid.  The  music  is  all  over  at  present. 
Met  with  another  '  accidency ' — upset  a  butter-boat 
in  the  lap  of  a  lady — look'd  very  blue — spectators 
grinned — '  curse  'em  ! '  Apropos,  sorry  to  say,  been 
drunk  every  day,  and  not  quite  sober  yet — however, 
touch  no  meat,  nothing  but  fish,  soup,  and  vegeta- 
bles, consequently  it  does  me  no  harm — sad  dogs 
all  the  Cantabs.  Mem. — we  mean  to  reform  next 
January.  This  place  is  a  monotony  of  endless  variety 
— like  it — hate  Southwell.  Has  Ridge  sold  well  ? 
or  do  the  ancients  demur  ?  What  ladies  have 
bought?  ******** 

"Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of  Anne  *  *, 
thought  it  was  her — all  in  the  wrong — the  lady 
stared,  so  did  I — I  blushed,  so  did  not  the  lady — sad 
thing — wish  women  had  more  modesty.  Talking 
of  women,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  terrier  Fanny — 
how  is  she  ?  Got  a  headache,  must  go  to  bed,  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  travel.  My  protege  break- 
fasts with  me*;  parting  spoils  my  appetite — except- 
ing from  Southwell.  Mem. — /  hate  Southwell. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  XVIII. 

TO   MISS   PIGOT. 

"  Gordon'.  Hotel,  July  13,  1807. 

••  You  write  most  excellent  epistles — a  fig  for 
ether  correspondents  with  their  nonsensical  apolo- 
gies for  '  knowing  nought  about  it,' — you  send  me  a 
delightful  budget.  I  am  here  in  a  perpetual  vortex 
of  dissipation,  (very  pleasant  for  all  that,)  and, 
strange  to  tell,  1  get  thinner,  being  now  below 
eleven  stone  considerably.  Stay  in  town  a  month, 
perhaps  six  weeks,  trip  into  Essex,  and  then,  as  a 
favor,  irradiate  Southwell  for  three  days  with  the 
light  of  my  countenance ;  but  nothing  shall  ever 
make  me  reside  there  again  I  positively  return  to 
Cambridge  in  October ;  we  are  to  be  uncommonly 
gay,  or  in  truth  I  should  cut  the  University.  An 
extraordinary  circumstance,  occurred  to  me  .at  Cam- 
bridge, a  girl  so  very  like  *  *  *  made  her  appear- 
ance, that  nothing  but  the  most  minute  inspection 
could  have  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had  asked  if 
she  had  ever  been  at  H  *  ***. 

"  What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have  ?  is  not  fifty 
in  a  fc  rtnight,  before  the  advertisements,  a  sufficient 
sale  ?  I  hear  many  of  the  London  booksellers 
have  them,  and  Crosby  has  sent  copies  to  the 
rincipal  watering-places.  Are  ^hey  liked  or  not  in 
•  mthwell  ?***•**  I  wish  Boatswain  had 
swallfved  Damon  !  How  is  Bran  ?  by  the  immortal 
gods,  Bran  ought  to  be  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  *  *  * 

"  The  intelligence  of  London  cannot  be  interesting 
to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all  your  life — the  annuls 
of  routs,  riots,  balls  and  boxing-matches,  cards  and 
:rim.  cons.,  parliamentary  discussions,  political 
details,  masquerades,  mechanics,*'  Argyle  street 
Institution  and  aquatio  races,  love  and  lotteries, 
Brooks's  and  Bonaparte,  opera-singers  and  orato- 
•ios,  wine,  women,  waywcrks,  and  weathercocks, 


E 


See  Letter  101. 


can't  accord  with  your  insulated  iaeas  of  decorun. 
and  other  silly  expressions  not  inserted  in  ow 
vocabulary. 

"  Oh  !  Southwell,  Southwell,  how  I  rejoice  to 
have  left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  the  heavy  hours  3 
dragged  along,  for  so  many  months,  among  the 
Mohawks  who  inhabit  your  kraals  ! — However,  ono 
thing  I  do  not  regret,  which  is  having  pared  off  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  slip  into 
'  an  eel  skin,'  and  vie  with  the  slim  beaux  of  modern 
times ;  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  seems  to  be 
the  mode  among  gentlemen  to  grow  fat,  and  1  am 
told  I  am  at  least  fourteen  pounds  below  the 
fashion.  However,  I  decrease  instea.d  of  enlarging 
which  is  extraordinary,  as  violent  exercise  in  Lon 
don  is  impracticable ;  but  I  attribute  the  phetwm- 
«won  to  our  e-oening  squeezes  at  public  and  private 
parties.  I  heard  from  Ridge  this  morning,  (the 
14th,  my  letter  was  begun  yesterday:)  he  says  the 
Poems  go  on  as  well  as  can  be  wished,  the  seventy- 
five  sent  to  town  are  circulated,  and  a  demand  foi 
fifty  more  complied  with,  the  day  he  dated  his 
epistle,  though  the  advertisements  are  not  yet  hall 
published.  Adieu. 

"  P.  S.  Lord  Carlisle,  on  receiving  my  poems 
sent,  before  he  opened  the  book,  a  tolerably  hand- 
some letter : — I  have  not  heard  from  .  him  since. 
His  opinions  I  neither  know  nor  care  about ;  if  he 
is  the  least  insolent,  I  shall  enroll  him  with  Butler* 
and  the  other  worthies.  .He  is  in  Yorkshire,  poor 
man !  and  very  ill !  He  said  he  had  not  time  to 
read  the  contents,  but  thought  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  volume  immediately 
Perhaps  the  earl  '  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,' 
— if  so,  I  will  make  his  sceptre  totter  in  his  hands.-— 
Adieu ! " 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO   MISS   PIGOT. 

"  Augun  2,  1807. 

"  London  begins  to  disgorge 'its  contents — town 
is  empty — consequently  I  can  scribble  at  leisure,  aa 
occupations  are  less  numerous.  In  a  fortnight  I 
shall  depart  to  fulfil  a  country  engagement;  but 
expect  two  epistles  from  you  previous  to  that 
period.  Ridge  does  not  proceed  rapidly  in  Notts- 
very  possible.  In  town  things  wear  a  more  promis- 
ing aspect,  and  a  man  whose  works  are  praised  by 
reviewers,  admired  by  duchesses,  and  sold  by  every 
bookseller  in  the  metropolis,  does  not  dedicate 
much  consideration  to  rustic  readers.,  I  have  now  a 
review  before  me,  entitled  '  Literary  Recreations,' 
where  my  hardship  is  applauded  far  beyond  my 
deserts.  I  know  nothing  of  the  critic,  but  think 
him  a  very  discerning  gentleman,  and  myself  a 
devilish  clever  fellow.  His  critique  pleases  me 
particularly  because  it  is  of  great  length,  and  a 
proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered,  just  to 
give  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  praise.  You  know 
I  hate  insipid,  unqualified,  common-place  compli- 
ment. If  you  would  wish  to  see  it,  order  the 
thirteenth  number  of  f  Literary  Recreations '  foi 
the  last  month.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  article — it  is  printed 
in  a  periodical  publication — and  though  I  have 
written  a  paper,  (a  review  of  Wordsworth, f)  which 


•  Dr.  Butler.    See  Letter  XI. 

f  The  first  attempt  of  lard  Byron  at  reviewing,  (far  he,  onee  or  twie* 
itterwiml,  tried  his  hand  ul  this  least  poetical  of  employments,)  is  remarkable 
inly  .is  showing  how  plausibly  he  could  assume  tile  established  tone  and 
ihraseology  of  these  minor  judgment-seats  ol  criticism.  For  instance:— 
'  The  volumes  before  us  are  by  the  Author  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection 
>rhicli  has  not  undeservedly  met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  appla.ne. 
he  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  muse  are  simple  and  flowing, 
hauffh  occasionally  inharmonious,  verse,— strong,  and  sometimes  irretisuuK 
ppeals  to  the  feelings,  with  unexceptionable  sentiments.  Tiough  thl 
present  work  may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  mniiy  of  the  poems 
native  elegance,"  4c.  Sic. — Moor*. 
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ippears  in  the  same  work,  I  am  ignorant  of  every 
other  person  concerned  in  it — even  the  editor, 
whose  name  I  have  not  heard.  My  cousin,  Lord 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  resided  in  the  same  hotel, 
told  me  his  mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon,  requested 
he  would  introduce  my  poetical  Lordship  to  her 
Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my  volume,  admired  it 
exceedingly  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  wished  to  claim  her  relationship 
with  the  author.  I  was  unluckily  engaged  on  an 
excursion  for  some  days  afterward,  and  as  the 
duchess  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Scotland, 
I  have  postponed  my  introduction  till  the  winter, 
w  len  I  shall  favor  the  lady,  whose  taste  I  shall  not 
dispute,  with  my  most  sublime  and  edifying  con- 
rcisation.  She  is  now  in  the  Highlands,  and 
Alexander  took  his  departure  a  few  days  ago,  for 
the  same  blessed  seat  of  '  dark  rolling  winds' 

"  Crosbv,  my  London  publisher,  has  disposed  of 
uis  second  importation,  and  has  sent  to  Ridge  for  a 
third — at  least  so  he  says.  In  every  bookseller's 
window  I  see  my  own  name  and  say  nothing,  but 
enjoy  my  fame  in  secret.  My  last  reviewer  kindly 
requests  me  to  alter  my  determination  of  writing 
no  more,  and  '  a  Friend  to  the  Cause  of  Literature ' 
begs  I  will  (/ratify  the  public  with  some  new  work 
'at  no  very  distant  period.'  Who  would  not  be  a 
bard  ? — that  is  to  say,  if  all  critics  would  be  so 
polite.  However,  the  others  will  pay  me  off,  I 
doubt  not,  for  this  gentle  encouragement.  If  so, 
have  at  'em '  By-the-by,  I  have  written  at  my 
intervals  of  leisure,  after  two  in  the  morning,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  lines  in  blank  verse,  of  Bosworth 
Field.  I  have  luckily  got  Hutton's  account.  I 
shall  extend  the  Poem  to  eight  or  ten  books,  and 
shall  have  finished  it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be 
published  or  not  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
So  much  for  egotism!  My  laurels  have  turned  my 
brain,  but  the  cooling  acids  of  forthcoming  criticisms 
will  probably  restore  me  to  modesty. 

"  Southwell  is  a  damned  place — I  have  done  with 
it — at  least  in  all  probability  :  excepting  yourself,  I 
estnem  no  one  within  its  precincts.  You  were  my 
only  rational  companion ;  and  in  plain  truth,  I  had 
more  respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bery,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  compliance  with 
their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave  yourself 
more  trouble  with  me  and  mv  manuscripts  than  a 
Jiousand  dolls  would  have  done.  Believe  me,  I 
have  not  forgotten  your  good-nature  in  thi'  circle 
of  sin,  and  one  day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince 
toy  gratitude.  Adieu,  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Dr.  P." 


LETTER  XX. 

TO    MISS    PIGOT. 

London,  August  11,  1807. 

"  On  Sundav  next  I  set  off  for  the  Highlands.* 
A  fuend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  carriage  to 
Edinburgh.  There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in 
a  tar.dem,  (a  species  of  open  carriage,)  through  the 
western  pusses  to  luverary,  where  we  shall  purchase 
thelties,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inaccessible  to. 
vehicular  conveyances.  On  the  coast  we  shall  hire 
a  vessel  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the  He-, 
brides,  and,  if  we  have  time  and  favorable  weather, 
mean  to  sail  as  far  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to 
peep  at  Hecla.  This  last  intention  you  will  keep  a 
secret,  is  my  nice  mamma  would  imagine  I  was  on 
»  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  raise  the  accustomed 
maternal  war-whoop. 

Phis  plan  (which  he  never  put  in  practice)  had  been  talked  of  by  him 
Mine  he  lelt  Southwell.— Moore. 
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"  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from  Lam- 
beth through  the  two  bridges,  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars,  a  dista  ce.  including  the  different 
turns  and  tacks  made  on  the  way,  of  three  miles 
You  see  I  am  in  excellent  training  in  case  of  a 
squall  at  sea.  I  mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  tradi- 
tions, poems,  &c.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  sui 
ject  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear  next  spring 
under  the  denomination  of  '  The  Highland  Earp,' 
or  some  title  equally  picturesque.  Of  Bog  worth 
Field,  one  book  is  finished,  another  just  begun*  It 
will  be  a  work  of  three  or  four  years,  and  most  prob- 
ably never  conclude.  What  would  you  say  to  some 
stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla  ?  they  would  be  written  at 
least  with  fire.  How  is  the  immortal  Brun  ?  and 
the  Phoenix  of  canine  quadrupeds,  Boatswain  ?  I 
have  lately  purchased  a  thorough-bred  bull-dog, 
worthy  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid  celestials 
— his  name  is  Smut  I — '  bear  it,  ye  breezes,  on  your 
balmy  wings.' 

"  Write  to  me  before  I  set  off,  I  conjure  you  by 
the  fifth  rib  of  your  grandfather.  Ridge  goes  on 
well  with  the  books — I  thought  that  worthy  had 
not  done  much  in  the  country.  In  town  they  have 
been  very  successful ;  Carpenter  (Moore's  publisher) 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  they  sold  all  theirs  immedi- 
ately, and  had  several  inquiries  made  since,  which, 
from  the  books  being  gone,  they  could  not  supply. 
The  Duke  of  York,  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort. 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  &c.,  &c.,  were  among  the 
purchasers,  and  Crosby  says  the  circulation  will  be 
still  more  extensive  in  the  winter ;  the  summer  sea- 
son being  very  bad  for  a  sale,  as  most  people  are 
absent  from  London.  However,  they  have  gone  ofl 
extremely  well  altogether.  I  shall  pass  very  near  you 
on  my  journey  through  Newark,  but  cannot  ap- 
proach. Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  who  supposes  1 
travel  a  different  road.  If  you  have  a  letter,  order 
it  to  be  left  at  Ridge's  shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or 
the  post-office,  Newark,  about  six  or  eight  in  the 
evening.  If  your  brother  would  ride  over,  I  should 
be  devilish  glad  to  see  him — he  can  return  the  same 
night,  or  sup  with  us  and  go  home  the  next  morn- 
ing— the  Kingston  Arms  is  my  inn.  Adieu.  Yours 
ever,  "BrROK  '' 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO     MISS    PIGOT. 
"  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  CM.  «,  1807. 

'Mv  DEAR  ****, 

"  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the  morning 
for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard,  I  take  up  my  pen 
to  inquire  how  your .  highness  and  the  rest  of  my 
female  acquaintance  at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal 
grandeur  go  on.  I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for 
my  negligence  in  not  writing  more  frequently  :  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  for  these  last  three 
months,  how  was  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
correspondent  ?  Fixed  at  last  for  six  weeks,  I  write, 
as  thin  as  ever,  (not  having  gained  an  ounce  since 
my  reduction,)  and  rather  in  better  humor ; — but, 
after,  all,  Southwell  was  £  detestnole  residence. 
Thank  St.  Dominica,  I  have  done  with  it :  I  jui  >>« 
been  twice  within  eight  miles  of  it,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  suffocate  in  its  heavy 
atmosphere.  This  place  is  wretched  enough — a 
villanous  chaos  of  din  and  drunkenness,  nothing, 
'int  hazard  and  Burgundy,  hunting  mathematics 
and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is  a  para* 
dise  compared  with  the  eternal  dulness  of  South- 
well. Oh  !  the  misery  of  doing  nothing  but  make 
love,  enemies,  and  verses. 

"  Next  January  (but  t_is  i«  entre  nous  only,  and 
pray  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal  persecutor  will  he 
throwing  her  tomahawk  at  any  of  my  curious  proj- 
ects) I  am  going  to  sea,  for  four  or  hve  months, 
with  my  cousin,  Capt.  Bettesworth.  who  command* 
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the  Tartar,  th-s  finest  frigate  in  the  navy.  I  have 
seen  most  scones,  and  wish  to  look  at  a  naval  life. 
We  are  going  probably  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 

the  West  Indies,  or  to  the  d 1 ;  and  if  there  is  a 

possibility  of  taking  me  to  the  latter  Bettesworth 
will  do  it;  for  he  has  received  four-and-twenty 
wounds  in  different  places,  and  at  this  moment  pos- 
sesses a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  stating 
Bettesworth  as  the  only  officer  in  the  navy  who  had 
more  wounds  than  himself.* 

"  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
i  tame  bear.  When  I  brought  him  here,  they  asked 
Hie  what  I  meant  to  do  with  him,  and  my  reply  was, 
he  should  sit  for  a  fellowship.'  Sherard  will  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambigu- 
ous. This  answer  delighted  them  not.  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large  as- 
sortment of  jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers,  authors, 
pars  jns.  and  poets,  sup  with  me, — a  precious  mix- 
ture, but  they  go  on  well  together :  and  for  me,  I 
am  a  spice  of  every  thing  except  a  jockey;  by-the- 
by,  I  was  dismounted  again  the  other  dav. 

"  Thank  your  brother  in  my  name  for  his  treatise. 
I  have  written  214  pages  of  a  novel, — one  poem  of 
380  lines,t  to  be  published  (without  my  name)  in  a 
few  weeks,  with  notes,-:-t560  lines  of  Bosworth 
Field,  and  250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  be- 
iides  half  a  dozen  smaller  pieces.  The  poem  to  be 
published  is  a  Satire.  Aprojios,  I  have  been  praised 
t9  the  skies  in  the  Critical  Review,  and  abused 
greatly  in  another  publication.  So  much  the  better, 
they  tell  me,  tor  the  sale  of  the  book  ;  it  keeps  up 
controversy,  and  prevents  it  being  forgotten.  Be- 
sides, the  first  men  of  all  ages  have  had  their  share, 
nor  do  the  humblest  escape ; — so  I  bear  it  like  a 
philosopher.  It  is  odd  two  opposite  critiques  came 
out  on  the  same  day,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse 
my  censor  only  quote?  two  lines  from  diiferent 
poems,  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Now  the  proper 
way  to  cut  up,  is  to  quote  long  passages,  and  make 
them  appear  absurd,  because  simple  allegation  is  no 
proof.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  seven  pages  of 
praise,  and  more  than  my  modesty  will  allow  said  on 
the  subject.  Adieu. 

"  P   S.  Write,  write,  write  ! !  !  " 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Dorant's  Hotel,  Albemarle  street,  Jan.  20,  1808. 
"  SIR, 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this  morning,  I 
presume  from  being  addressed  to  me  in  Notts, 
where  I  have  not  resided  since  last  June,  and 
as  the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will  excuse  the  delay  of 
my  answer. 

"If  the  little  volume J  you  mention  has  given 
pleasure  to  the  author  of  Percival  and  Aubrey,  I 
am  sufficiently  repaid  by  his  praise.  Though  our 
periodical  censors  have  been  uncommonly  lenient,  I 
confess  a  tribute  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius 
is  still  more  nattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  should 
forfeit  all  claim  to  candor,  if  I  did  not  decline  such 
praise  as  I  do  not  deserve ;  and  this  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

"  My  compositions  speak  for  themselves,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  worth  or  demerit : 
thus  far  I  feel  highly  gratified  by  your  favorabl'e 
opinion.  But  my  pretences  to  virtue  are  unluckily 
•o  few,  that  though  I  should  be  happy  to  merit,  I 
cannot  accept  your  applause  in  that  respect.  One 
passage  in  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly:  yen 


See  [xutucripl  (o  tie  English  B  mis  and  Scotch  Rerwwen. 
Engliih  Kuril  atw  Scotch  Rerhwera. 
Hours  of  l<Ue^4is. 


mention  the  two  Lords  Lyttleton  in  a  manner  thej 
respectively  deserve,  and  will  be  surprised  to  heal 
the  person  who  is  now  addressing  you  has  been 
frequently  compared  to  the  latter.  1  know  I  am  in- 
juring myself  in  your  esteem  by  this  avowal,  but 
the  circumstance  was  so  remarkable  from  your  ob 
servation,  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the  fact.  Th« 
events  of  my  short  life  have  been  of  so  singular  » 
nature,  that  though  the  pride  commonly  called 
honor  has,  and  I  trust  evei  will,  prev  nt  me  frons 
disgracing  my  name  by  a  mean  or  cowirdly  .action 
I  have  been  already  held  up  as  the  votary  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  disciple  of  infidelity.'  How  fai 
justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation  I  cai.no* 
pretend  to  say,  but  like  the  f/entleman  to  whom  my 
religious  friends,  in  the  warmth  of  their  charity,  have 
already  devoted  me,  I  am  made  worse  than  I  reall? 
am.  However,  to  quit  myself,  (the  worst  theme  t 
could  pitch  upon,)  and  return  to  my  Poems,  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  thanks,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
them  in  person.  A  second  edition  is  'now  in  the 
press,  with  some  additions  and  considerable  omis- 
sions ;  you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  copy. 
The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti-Jacobin  Reviews 
have  been  very  indulgent ;  but  the  Eclectic  has  pro- 
nounced a  furious  Philippic,  not  against  the  book 
but  the  author,  where  you  will  find  all  I  have  men 
tioned  asserted  by  a  reverend  divine  who  wrote  the 
critique. 

"  Your  name  and  connexion  with  our  family  have 
been  long  known  to  me,  and  I  hope  your  person 
will  be  not  less  so  ;  you  will  find  me  an  excellent 
compound  of  a  '  Brainless'  and  a  '  Stanhope.'*  I 
am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for 
my  hand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character,  but  you 
will  find  me,  as  legibly  as  possible, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"  BYKON ' 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Dorant'»,  January  21,  180b 
"  SIR, 

"  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly  gratified  in  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  one  whose  mind  has 
been  long  known  to  me  in  his  writings. 

"  You  are  so  far  correct  in  your  conjecture,  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  I  shall  take  my  degree  of  A.  M.  this  term; 
but  were  reasoning,  eloquence,  or  virtue  the  objects 
of  my  search,  Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is 
the  place  cf  her  situation  an  '  El  Dorado,'  far  less 
a  Utopia*  The  intellects  of  her  children  are  as 
stagnant  as  her  Cam,f  and  their  pursuits  limited  to 
the  church — not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  nearest  bene- 
fice. 

"As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver,  without 
hiperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in  the  his- 
torical ;  so  that  few  nations  exist,  or  have  existed 
with  whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted, from  Herodotus  down  to  G.bbon.  Of  tne 
classics,  I  know  about  as  much  as  most  school  boys 
after  a  discipline  of  thirteen  years  ;  of  the  law  ol 
the  land  as  much  as  enables  me  to  keep  '  within  the 
statute' — to  use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did 
study  the  '  Spirit  of  Laws'  and  the  Law  of  of  Na- 
tions ;  but  when  I  ?aw  the  latter  violated  everj 
month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so  useless  an  ac- 
complishment; — of  geography,  I  have  seen  more 
land  on  maps  than  I  should  wish  to  traverse  on 
foot ; — of  mathematics,  enough  to  give  me  th« 


•  Characters  in  the  novel  called  Pen 
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aeadacbe  wHnout  clearing  the  part  affected: — of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  more 
than  I  can  comprehend,  and  of  common  sense  so 
little,  that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at  each 
*  of  our  '  Almae  Matres'  for  the  first  discovery, — 
though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the  Longitude  will  pre- 
cede it. 

"  I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and 
talked  nonsense  with  great  decorum  :  I  defied  pain, 
and  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this 
did  very  well,  for  no  one  was  in  pain  for  me  but  my 
friends,  and  none  lost  their  patience  but  my  hear- 
ers. At  last,  a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me 
bodliy  suffering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an 
argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper  at  the 
same  moment,  so  I  quitted  Zeno  for  Aristippus,  and 
conceive  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  m  K  ixoi/.  In 
morality,  I  prefer  Confucius  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  latter 
t"tf  2  agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  religion, 
I  favor  the  Catholic  emancipation,  but  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope ;  and  I  have  refused  to  take 
the  Sacrament,  because  I  do  not  think  eating  bread 
or  drinking  wine  from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar 
will  make  me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.  I  hold  virtue 
in  general,  or  the  virtues  severally,  to  be  on]y  in  the 
disposition,  each  a  feeling,  not  a  principle.  I  be- 
lieve truth  the  prime  attribute  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
death  an  eternal  sleep,  at  least  of  the  body.  You 
have  here  a  brief  compendium  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  wicked  George  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  till  I  get  a 
new  suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am  badly  clothed.  I 
remain,  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  XXIV. 

TO    MR.     HENRY    DRURY.* 

"Dorant'»  Hotel,  Jan.  13,  1808. 

•MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  T  hough  the  stupidity  of  my  servants,  or  the 
porter  '.i  the  house,  in  not  showing  you  up  stairs, 
(where  I  should  have  joined  you  directly,)  pre- 
vented me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday,  I 
hoped  to  meet  you  at  some  public  place  in  the  eve- 
ning. However,  nfy  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as 
they  generally  do,  when  I  have  any  favor  to  re- 
quest of  them.  I  think  vou  would  have  been  sur- 
prised at  my  figure,  for,  since  our  last  meeting,  I  am 
reduced  four  stone  in  weight.  I  then  weighed  four- 
teen stone  seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten  stone  and 
a  half.  I  have  disposed  of  my  superfluities  by 
means  of  hard  exercise  and  abstinence.  *  *  * 

"  Should  your  Harrow  engagements  allow  you  to 
visit  town  between  this  and  Febuary,  I  shall  be 
mast  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle  street.  If  I 
am  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall  endeavor  to  join  you 
for  an  afternoon  at  Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  your 
cellar  will  by  no  means  contribute  to  my  cure.  As 
for  my  worthy  preceptor,  Dr.  B.,  our  encounter 
would  by  no  means  prevent  the  mutual  endearments 
he  and  I  were  wont  to  lavish  on  each  other.  We 
have  only  spoken  once  since  my  departure  from 
Harrow  in  1805,  and  then  he  politely  told  Tatersall 
J  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  his  pupils.  This 
was  long  before  my  strictures  were  in  verse :  but,  in 
plain  prose,  had  I  been  some  years  older,  I  should 
have  held  my  tongue  on  his  perfections.  But  being 
laid  on  my  oack,  when  that  schoolboy  thing  was 
written— or  rather  dictated — expecting  to  rise  no 
more,  my  physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee, 
and  I  his  prescription,  1  could  not  quit  this  earth 
without  leaving  a  memento  of  my  constant  attach- 
ment to  Butler  in  gratitude  for  his  manifold  good 
offices. 


*  So»  of  0>-toi  Drury,  Loi '  &rran'i  former  Muter  at  Harrow  School, 


"  I  meant  to  have  been  down  in  July  ;  but  think 
ing  my  appearance,  immediately  after  the  publica 
tion,  would  be  construed  into  an  in"ult,  I  oil ec ted 
my  steps  elsewhere.  Besides,  I  heard  that  pome 
of  the  boys  had.  got  hold  of  my  Libellus,  contrary 
to  my  wishes  certainly,  for  I  never  transmitted  9\ 
single  copy  till  October,  when  I  gave  one  to  a  boy, 
since  gone,  after  repeated  hnportunitieft.  You  will, 
I  trust,  pardon  this  egotism.  As  you  ii^-.d  touched 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  some  explanation  neces- 
sary. Defence  I  shall  not  attempt,  '  Hie  mums 
aheueus  esto,  nil  conscire  sibi' — and  'so  on'  (as 
Lord  Baltimore  said,  on  his  trial  for  a  rape) — I  Lave 
been  so  long  at  Trinity  as  to  forget  the  conclusion 
of  the  line ;  but,  though  I  cannot  finish  my  quo  * 
tion,  I  will  my  letter,  and  entreat  you  to  belu've 
me,  gratefully  and  affectionately,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  will  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time  by 
requiring  an  answer,  lest  you  say,  as  Butler  said  to 
Tatersall,  (wjien  I  had  written  his  reverence  ail 
impudent  epistle  on  the  expression  before  men 
tioned,)  viz.,  'that  I  wanted  to  draw  him  into  a 
correspondence.' " 


LETTER  XX v 

TO   MR.    HARNESS. 
"  Duruit-i  Hotel,  Albemarle  street,  Feb.  11   1808 

'  MY  DEAR  HARNESS, 

"  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  my  verbal 
thanks,  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  written  acknowl 
edgments  for  the  compliment  you  were  pleased  to 
pay  some  production  of  my  unlucky  muse  last 
November — I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  less  from 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  the  praise  of  an  old  school 
fellow,  than  from  justice  to  you,  for  I  had  heard  the 
story  with  some  slight  variations.  Indeed,  when 
we  met  this  morning,  Wingfield  had  not  undeceived 
me-,  but  he  will  tell  you  that  I  displayed  no  resent- 
ment in  mentioning  what  I  had  heard,  though  1 
was  not  sorry  to  discover  the  truth.  Perhaps  you 
hardly  recollect  some  years  ago  a  short,  though,  for 
the  time,  a  warm  friendship  between  us !  Why  it 
was  not  of  longer  duration,  I  know  n  it.  I  have 
still  a  gift  of  yours  in  my  possession,  that  must 
always  prevent  me  from  forgetting  it.  I  also 
remember  being  favored  with  the  perusal  of  manj 
of  your  compositions  and  several  other  circum- 
tances  very  pleasant  in  their  day,  which  I  will  not 
force  upon  your  memory,  but  entreat  you  to  beliera 
me,  with  much  regret  at  their  short  continuar.ca. 
and  a  hope  they  are  not  irrevocable,  TOUTS  urj 
sincerely,  &c.  '  h\R<v». 


LETTER  XXVI. 

TO   MR.    HARNESS. — [FRAGMENT.J 

•<  M.rch,  1600. 

"We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with  • 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours  we  once 
passed  together,  and  I  assure  you  most  sincerely 
they  are  numbered  among  the  happiest  of  my  brief 
chronicle  of  enjoyment.  I  am  now  getting  into 
years,  that  is  to  say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and 
another  year  will  send  me  into  the  world  to  nm  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then  just  four 
teen, — you  were  almost  the  first  of  my  Harrow 
friends,  certainly  the  first  in  my  esteem,  if  not  in 
date  ;  but  an  absence  from  Harrow  for  some  time, 
shortly  after,  and  new  connexions  on  your  side,  and 
the  difference  in  our  conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly 
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m  your  favor)  from  that  turoulent  and  riotous 
disposition  of  mine,  which  impelled  me  into  every 
species  of  mischief, — all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined to  destroy  an  intimacy,  which  Affection  urged 
toe  to  contimw,  and  Memory  compels  me  to  regret. 
But  there  is  not  a  circumstance  attending  that 
period,  hardly  a  sentence  we  exchanged,  which  is 
not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment.  I  need 
not  say  more, — this  assurance  alone  must  convince 
you,  hud  I  considered  them  as  trivial,  they  would 
have  been  less  indelible.  How  well  I  recollect  the 
perusal  of  your  '  first  nights ! '  There  is  another 
circumstance  you  do  not  know ; — the  first  lines  I 
ever  attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  you. 
You  were  to  have  seen  them  ;  but  Sinclair  had  the 
copy  in  his  possession  when  we  went  home  ; — and,  on 
our  return,  we  were  strangers.  They  were  destroyed, 
and  certainly  no  great  loss ;  but  you  will  perceive 
from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an  age  when 
we  cannot  be  hypocrites. 

"  I  have  dwelt  longei  on  this  theme  than  I 
intended,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  with  what  I 
ought  to  have  begun.  We  were  once  friends, — nay, 
we  have  always  been  so,  for  our  separation  was  the 
effect  of  chance,  not  of  dissension.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  our  destinations  in  life  may  throw  us 
together,  but  if  opportunity  and  inclination  allow 
you  to  waste  a  thought  on  such  a  harebrained  being 
as  myself,  you  will  find  me  at  least  sincere,  and  not 
so  bigoted  to  my  faults  as  to  involve  others  in  the 
consequences.  'Will  you  sometimes  write  to  me? 
I  do  not  ask  it  often,  and,  if  we  meet,  let  us  be 
what  we  should  be  and  what  we  were." 


LETTER  XXVII. 


TO   MR.    BECER. 

"  Dorant'l  Hotel,  Feb.  26,  1808. 

"  MY  DEAR  BECKER, 

"  *  *  *  *  Now  for  Apollo.  I  am 
happy  that  you  still  retain  your  predilection,  and 
that  the  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise.  I 
am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from  the 
authority  of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and 
manuscript  of  the  critique.  You  know  the  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  gentlemen  is  universal  attack. 
They  praise  none  ;  and  neither  the  public  nor  the 
author  expect  praise  from  them.  It  is,  however, 
something  to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to  pass 
judgment  only  on  works  requiring  the  public 
attention.  You  will  see  this,  when  it  comes  out;  — 
it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  unmerciful  descrip- 
tion ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  hope  you  will  not 
be  hurt  by  its  severity. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humor  with 
them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  greatest 
nobility  on  their  p'art.  It  will  do  no  injury  what- 
ever, and  I  trust  her  mind  will  not  be  rumed.  They 
defeat  their  object  by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they 
nevfr  praise,  except  the  partizans  of  Lord  Holland 
ard  Co,  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when  Southey, 
Moore,  Lauderdale,  Strangford,  and  Payne  Knight 
ghaje  the  same.fate. 

"  I  am  sorry  —  but  '  Childish  Recollections  '  must 
be  suppressed  during  this  edition  I  have  altered,  j 
at  your  suggestion,  the  obnoxious  aitusiivts  in  thei 
tixth  stanza  of  my  last  ode. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  return  my 
best  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  you  1?  ive  | 
taken  ic.  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and  I  shall 
rver  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the 
idrice  <ul  the  liviser. 

"  Believe  me  most  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  XXVI11. 

TO    Mil.    BECHEK 

"  Domnt's,  March  !«,  1806. 

"  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  new  editif  u 
from  Ridge,  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  mj 
best  thanks  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  the  superintendence.  This  I  do  most  sincerely 
and  only  regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconded  you  aa 
I  could  wish, — at  least,  in  the  bindings,  paper,  &c., 
of  the  copy  he  sent  to  me.  Perhaps  those  for  the 
public  may  be  more  respectable  in  such  articles. 

"  You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
course.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  ST.  much 
annoyed.  For  my  own  part,  these  'paper  lullets 
of  the  brain '  have  only  taught  me  to  stau  1  fire ; 
and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough  upon  the  whole, 
my  repose  and  appetite  are  not  discomposed.  Pratt, 
the  gleaner,  author,  poet,  &c.,  &c.,  addressed  a 
long  rhyming  epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  by  way 
of  consolation ;  but  it  was  not  well  done,  so  I  do 
not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  man  might 
make  it  go  down.  The  E.  R's.  have  not  performed 
their  task  well ;  at  least  the  literati  tell  me  this, 
and  I  think  /  could  write  a  more  sarcastic  critique 
on  myself  than  any  yet  published.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  remark, — ill-natured  enough,  but  not 
keen, — about  Mac  Pherson,  I  (quoad  reviewers) 
could  have  said,  '  Alas,  this  imitation  only  proves 
the  assertion  of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  many  men, 
women,  and  children  could  write  such  poetry  aa 
Ossian's.' 

"  I  am  thin  and  in  exercise.  During  the  spring 
or  summer  I  trust  we  shall  meet.  I  hear  Lord 
Ruthyn  leaves  Newstead  in  April.  *  *  *  As  soon 
as  he  quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  ride 
over,  survey  the  mansion,  and  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
with  regard  to  the  house.  Entre  nous,  I  am  cursedly 
dipped  ;  my  debts,  every  thing  inclusive,  will  be 
nine  or  ten  thousand  before  I  am  twenty-one.  But 
I  have  reason  to  think  my  property  will  turn  out 
better  than  general  expectation  may  conceive.  Of 
Newstead  I  have  little  hope  or  care ;  but  Hanson, 
my  agent,  intimated  my  Lancashire  property  was 
worth  three  Newsteads.  I  believe  we  have  it 
hollow ;  though  the  defendants  are  protracting  the 
surrender,  if  possible,  till  after  my  majority,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  some  arrangement  with  me, 
thinking  I  shall  probably  prefer  a  sum  in  hand  to  a 
reversion.  Newstead  I  may  sell: — perhaps  I  will 
not, — though  of  that  more  anon.  I  will  come 
down  in  May  or  June.  *  *  *  * 

"  Yours  most  truly,  &o." 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO   MR.    JACKSON.* 

N.  A.  Nctu,  Sept.  18, 19W. 

"  DEAR  JACK, 

"  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what  has  oeeb 
done  by  Jekyll,  at  No.  40  Sloane  Square,  concern- 
ing the  pony  I  returned  as  unsound. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  you  will  call  on  Lourt, 
at  Brompton,  and  inquire  what  the  devil  he  meant 
by  sending  such  an  insolent  letter  to  me  at  Bright- 
on ;  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  I  by  no  means 
can  comply  with  the  charge  he  has  made  for  thine'S 
pretended  to  be  damaged. 

"  Ambrose  behaved  most  scandalously  about  the 
pony.  You  may  tell  Jekyll  if  he  does  not  refund 
the  money,  I  shall  put  the  affair  into  my  lawyer'l 


See  uute  to  Dou  Juau.  Canto  XI, 
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aar,ds.     Jrlve-and-twenty  guineas  is  a  sound  price 
for  a  pony,  and  by  — '• — ,  if  it  cost  me  five  hundred 
pounds,    I    will    make   an  example  of   Mr.  Jekyll, 
And  th°t  immediately,  unless  the  cash  is  returned. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Jack,  £c." 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO   MB.    JACKSON. 

•<  N.  A.,  Notts,  Oct.  4,  1808. 

•'  You  nill  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible 
«rith  thi*  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman. 
,[f  he  is  a  gentleman,  inform  me,  for  I  shall  take  very 
different  steps.  If  he  is  not,  you  must  get  what 
you  can  of  the  money,  for  I  have  too  much  business 
on  hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action.  Besides, 
Ambrose  is  the  man  who  ought  to  refund, — but  I 
have  done  with  him.  You  can  settle  with  L.  out 
of  the  balance,  and  dispose  of  the  bidets,  &c.,  as 
you  best  can. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here;  but  the 
house  is  filled  with  workmen,  and  undergqing  a 
thorough  repair.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  more 
fortunate  before  many  months  have  elapsed. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me  to  him, 
and  tell  him  I  have  to  regret  Sydney,  who  has 
perished,  I  fear,  in  my  rabbit  warren,  for  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  him  for  the  last  fortnight. 

"  Adieu. — Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO   MR.   JACKSON. 

"  N.  A.,  Notts,  D«.  12,  1808. 

MY  DEAR  JACK, 

"  You  will  get  the  greyhound  from  the  owner  at 
any  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the  same  breed 
fmale  or  female)  as  you  can  collect. 

"  Tell  D'Egville  his  dress  shall  be  returned — I 
am  obliged  to  him  for  the  pattern.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  so  much  trouble,  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion. I  shall  have  finished  part  of  my  mansion  in 
a  few  weeks,  and,  if  you  can  pay  me  a  visit  at 
Christmas,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER   XXXIII. 


TO    THE    HONORABLE*    MH8.     BYRON. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   MR.    BECHER. 

"  Newitead  Abbey,  NotU,  Sept.  14, 1808. 

'MY  DEAR  BECHER, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries, 
and  shall  profit  by  them  accordingly.  I  am  going 
to  get  up  a  play  here ;  the  hall  will  constitute  a  most 
admirable-theatre.  I  have  settled  the  dram.  pers. 
and  can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  young 
friends  who  will  make  tolerable  substitutes  for 
females,  and  we  only  want  three  male  characters, 
beside  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself,  for  the  play  we 
nave  fixed  on,  which  will  be  the  Revenge,  /'ray 
direct  Nicholson  the  carpenter  to  come  over  to  me 
Immediately,  and  inform  me  what  day  you  will  dine 
\nd  paes  th?  night  here.  "  Believe  me,  &C." 


"  Newitead  Abb.  y,  Notu,  Oct.  7,  ISA. 

'  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  have  no  beds  for  the  H  *  *  s,  or  any  body  else 
at  present.  The  H  *  *  s  sleep  at  Mansfield.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.* 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  mad 
man — but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own 
manner,  and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  at  pres- 
ent it  would  be  improper,  and  uncomfortable  to 
both  parties.  You  can  hardly  object  to  my  render- 
ing my  mansion  habitable,  notwithstanding  mi 
departure  for  Persia  in  March,  (or  May  at  farthest,) 
since  you  will  be  tenant  till  my  return;  and  in  (aso 
of  any  accident,)  for  I  have  already  arranged  my 
will  to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I  am  twenty-one,) 
I  have  taken  care  you  shall  have  the  house  and  ma- 
nor for  life,  besides  a  sufficient  income.  So  you  see 
my  improvements  are  not  entirely  selfish.  As 
I  have  a  friend  here,  we  will  go  to  the  Infirmary 
Ball  on  the  12th;  we  will  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  By- 
ron at  eight  o'clock,  and  expect  to  see  you  at  the 
ball.  If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a  couple  of  rooms 
to  dress  in,  we-  shall  be  highly  obliged : — if  we  are 
at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven  it  will  be  time 
enough,  and  we  shall  return  to  Nevvsteart  ab«  ut 
three  or  four.  Adieu.  Believe  me, 

"Yours,  very  truly, 

"  BYRON  " 


LETTER  XXXIV. 


TO    MRS.     BYRON. 


»  Newatead  Abbey,  NOT.  2,  ISO*. 

"DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  forget  the  things  you 
mention.  I  have  no  desire  to  remember  them 
When  my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth,  you  will  not  suspect 
me  of  evasion.  I  am  furnishing  the  house  more  for 
you  than  myself,  and  I  shall  establish  you  in  it  be- 
fore I  sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do  in  March, 
if  nothing  particularly  obstructive  occurs.  I  am 
now  fitting  up  the  green  drawing-room  ;  the  red  for 
a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms  over  as  sleeping-rooms. 
They  will  be  soon  completed  ; — at  least,  I  hope  so. 

"I  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Major  Watson 
(who  is  an  old  Indian)  what  things  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  my  voyage.  I  nave  already  pro- 
cured a  friend  to  write  to  the  Arabic  professor  at 
Cambridge  for  some  information  I  am  anxious  to 
procure.  I  can  easily  get  letters  from  Government 
to  the  ambassadors,  consuls,  &c.,  and  also  to  the 
governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall  place 
my  property  and  will  in  the  hands  of  trustees  till 
my  return,  and  I  mean  to  appoint  you  one.  From 
Hanson  I  have  heard  nothing — when  I  do  you  shall 
have  the  particulars. 

"  After  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is  not  a  bad 
one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I  never  shall,  and  all 
men  should  one  day  or  other.  I  have  at  present  no 
connections  to  keep  me  at  home  ;  ho  wife,  or  un- 
provided sisters,  brothers,  &c.  I  shall  take  care  ol 
you,  and  when  I  return  I  may  possibly  become  a 
politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries than  our  own  will  not  incapacitate  me  for  that 
part.  If  we  see  no  nation  but  our  own  we  do  not 


•  Thin  addreued  alwajt  by  Lord  Byron,  but  without  auy  liftK  to 
distinction. 

t  See  Memorandum,  page  1013. 
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give  mankii  d  a.  fair  chance — it  is  from  experieiwe, 
not  books,  we  ought  to  judge  of  them.  There  is 
nothing  like  inspection,  and  trusting  to  our  own 
tenses.  .  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  BYKON.' 


LETTER  XXXV. 


TO    MR.     HODGSON. 

"  A  fpw  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  *  *  *,  to  request  he 
rvoiiid  receive  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  well 
known  to  ire,  as  a  pupil  ;  the  family  having  been 
particularly  polite  during  the  short  time  I  was  with 
them  induced  me  to  this  application.  Now,  mar! 
what  follows, — as  somebody  sublimely  saith.  On 
this  day  arrives  an  epistle,  signed  *  *  *,  containing 
not  the  smallest  reference  to  tuition,  or  mtuition, 
but  a  petition  for  Robert  Gregson,  of  pugilistic  no- 
toriety, now  in  bondage  for  certain  paltry  pounds 
sterling,  and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode 
in  Banco  Pegis.  Had  the  letter  been  fiom  any  of 
my  lay  acquaintance,  or,  in  short,  from  &.ny  person 
but  the  gentleman  whose  signature  it  bears,  I  should 
have  marvelled  not.  If  *  *  *  is  serious,  I  congrat- 
ulate pugilism  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron, 
and  shall  be  most  happy  to  advance  any  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  Gregson.  But 
[  certainly  hope  to  be  certified  from  yon,  or  some  re- 
spectable housekeeper,  of  the  fact,  before  I  write 
to  *  *  *  on  the  subject.  When  I  say  the  fact,  I 
mean  of  the  letter  being  written  by  *  *  *,  not  hav- 
ing any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  state- 
ment. The  letter  is  now  before  me,  and  I  keep  it 
for  your  perusal." 


LETTER  XXXVII. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 


TO    K.     C.    DALLAS,    ESQ.. 

"  Reclclhh'i  Hotel,  Jan.  25,  1909. 

•  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"My  only  reason  for  not  adopting  your  lines*  is 
because  they  are  your  lines.  You  will  recollect 
what  Lady  Wortley  Montague  said  to  Pope :  '  No 
touching,  for  the  good  will  be  given  to  you, .and  the 
bad  attributed  ,:o  me.'  I  am  determined  it  shall  be 
all  my  own,  except  such  alterations  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  ;  but  I  am  much  obliged  by  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  and  your  good  opinion. 

"  The  couplet  on  Lord  C.  may  be  scratched  out, 
and  the  following  inserted : 

"  Roscommon  I  Sheffield  I  with  your  spirits  fled,  Ac. 

-  This  will  answer  the  purpose  of  conceaftnenf. 
Wow  for  some  couplets  on  Mr.  Crabbe,  which  you 
Ui«y  piace  after  '  Gifford,  Sotheby,  McNeil :' 

"  There  be  who  say  In  these  enlightened  days,  Ac. 

;I  am  s->rry  to  differ  with  you  with  regard  to  the 
title,  but  I  mean  to  retain  it  with  this  addition  : 
'  The  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;'  and, 
If  we  call  it  a  Satire,  it  will  obviate  the  objection,  as 
the  bards  also  were  Welsh.     *<       *        *        * 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"  BYRON." 


Mr.  Dallas  had  written  some  linn,  an  1  requested  Lord  Byron  to  tmert 
IVra  In  the  Satire,  the  "  English  Bard*  and  Scotch  Reriewers,"  then  In 
-Tlu  letters  foUowloc  to  Mr.  Dallas,  relate  to  that  work 


TO 


DALLAS,     ESQ 


Feb.  7, 


"MY  DEAR  SIR, 
"Suppose  we  havs  this  couplet — * 

borrow'd  tone, 
Keslg-n  Achala's  lyre.  nud  strike  vour 

or, 


"  Though  §wee!  .he  icuml,  disdain  i 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  aud  strike  you , 

"  Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone, 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

"  So  much  for  your  admonitions  ;  but  ray  note  oi 
notes,f  my  solitary  pun  must  not  be  given  up — ED, 
rather 

"  '  Let  mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  cha«, 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon' 

come  against  me  :  my  annotation  must  stand. 

"  We  shall  never  sell  a  thousand  ;  then  why  print 
so  many  ?  Did  you  receive  my  yesterday's  note  ? 
I  am  troubling  you,  but  I  am  apprehensive  some  of 
the  lines  are  omitted  by  your  young  amanuensis,  to 
whom,  however,  I  am  infinitely  obliged. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 
"  BYRON  " 


NOTES    TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Feb.  11,  .809. 

"  I  wish  you  to  call,  if  possible,  as  I  have  some 
alterations  to  suggest  as  to  the  part  about  Brougham 

"B." 

'  Excuse  the  trouble,  but  I  have  added  two  lines 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  poetical  char 
acter  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

" in  his  age 

Hi»  scenes  alone  had  damn'  d  our  linking  stage  t 

Ncr  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

"Yours,  &c.  "B." 

"  Feb.  12,  1809." 

'  I  wish  you  much  to  call  on  me,  about  one,  not 
later,  if  convenient,  as  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty 
lines  for  addition.  Believe  me,  &c.  "  B." 

"  Feb.  15, 1809." 

"  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  ! — I  send  you  some  lines 
to  be  placed  after  '  Gifford,  Sotheby,  McNeil.'  Pray 
call  to-morrow  any  time  before  two,  and  believe 
me,  &c.  "B." 

'  P.  S.  Print  soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  mere 
rhyme. 

"  Feb.  18,  1809." 

"  I  enclose  some  lines  to  be  inserted,  the  six  first 
after,  '  Lords  too  are  bards,  &c.,'  or  rather  immedi- 
ately following  the  line : 

"  '  Oh  1  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?' 

The  four  next  will  wind  up  the  panegyric  on  Ltvri 
Carlisle,  and  come  after  '  tragic  stuff.' 

"  Yours,  truly,  "B," 

"  Fib.  19,  1809." 

'  A  cut  at  the  opera — Ecce  signum !  from  last 
night's  observation,  and  inuendoes  against  tha 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  The  lines  wilj 
come  well  in  after  the  couplets  concerning  Naldl 
and  Catalini.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  BYRON." 

"Feb.  22,  1809." 


•  Mr.  Dallas  objected  to  the  lines  as  originally  written : 

"  Translation's  serrije  work  at  length  disown, 

And  quit  Actinia's  muse  to  court  your  own." 

t  See  English  Bards  and  note   D.  4*). 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  a,  St.  Junei'i  it.,  March,  «,  1809. 

MOTHER, 

"  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits  from  poor  Falkland's  death,*  who 
has  left  without  a  shilling  four  children  and  his 
wife.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  assist  them, 
which,  God  knows,  I  cannot  do  as  I  could  wish, 
from  my  own  embarassments,  and  the  many  claims 
upon  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  WLat  you  say  fs  all  very  trne:  come  what  may 
Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together.  1  have  now 
lived  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it, 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me 
to  barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I 
have  that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me 
to  support  difficulties.  ,  I  can  endure  privations  ; 
but  could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  re- 
ject the  proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that 
score  ;  Mr.  Hanson  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on 
the  subject,  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  will 
not  sell  Newstead. 

"  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return  of  the  affida- 
vits from  Carhais,  in  CornwaU,  and  will  do  some- 
thing in  the  House  soon ;  I  must  daah,  or  all  is  over. 
My  Satire  must  be  kept  secret  for  a  month  ;  after 
that  you  may  say  what  you  please  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Carlisle  has  used  me  infamously,  and  refused 
to  state  any  particulars  of  my  family  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. I  have  la-shed  him  in  my  rhymes,  and  per- 
haps his  Lordshjp  may  regret  not  being  more  con- 
ciliatory. They  tell  me  it  will  have  a  sale  ;  1  hope 
BO,  for  the  bookseller  has  behaved  well,  as  far  as 
"ublishing  well  goes.  Believe  me,  yours  truly. 

"  P.  S.  You  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  one  of 
the  farms." 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO   MR.    HARNESS. 

"  8,  St.  James's  HiMt,  Mareh  18,  1809. 

*'  There  was  no  necessity  for  your  exeuses  ;  if  you 
have  time  and  inclination  to  write,  '  for  what  we  re- 
ceive, the  Lord  make  us  thankful.' — If  I  do  not 
hear  from  you,  I  console  myself  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  much  more  agreeably  employed. 

"  I  send  down  to  you  by  this  post  a  certain  Satire 
lately  published,  and  in  return  for  the  three  and  six- 
pence expenditure  upon  it,  only  beg  that  if  you 
should  guess  the  author,  you  will  keep  his  name 
secret ;  at  least,  for  the  present.  London  is  full  of 
the  Duke's  busi  ness.  The  Commons  have  been  at 
't  these  last  three  nights  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
decision.  I  do  not  know  if  the  affair  will  be  brought 
before  our  House,  unless  in  the  shape  of  an  impeach- 
ment. If  it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  debatable 
form,  [  believe  I  shall  be  tempted  to  say  something 
on  the  subject — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  like  Cam- 
bridge :  firstly,  because  to  know  that  you  are  happy 
5s  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes  you  all  possible  sub- 
lunary enjoyment ;  and,  secondly,  I  admire  the  mo- 
rality of  the  sentiment.  Alma  Mater  was  to  me 
Vijusta  noverca  ;  and  the  old  Beldam  only  gave  me 
my  M  A.  degree  because  she  could  not  avoid  it. — 
You  know  what  a  farce  F  uoble  Cantab,  must  per- 
form. 


•  See  Eii«lUh  B«d».  UK)  not*  p.  4«l. 


"  I  am  going  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the  spring; 
and  before  I  depart  I  am  collecting  the  pictures 
of  my  most  intimate  schoolfellows ;  I  have  already 
a  few,  and  shall  want  yours,  or  my  cabinet  will  be 
incomplete.  I  have  employed  one  of  the  first 
miniature-painters  of  the  d'ay  to  take  them,  of 
course  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  allow  my 
acquaintance  to  incur  the  least  expenditure  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this  may 
seem  indelicate ;  but  when  I  tell  you  a  friend  of 
ours  first  refused  to  sit,  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
to  disburse  on  the  occasion,  you  will  see  that  it  la 
necessary  to  state  these  preliminaries  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see 
you  in  time,  and  will  carry  you  to  the  limner.  II 
will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week,  but  pray 
excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  tie  resemblance  may  be 
the  sole  trace  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  of  our  past 
friendship  and  present  acquaintance.  Just  now  it 
seems  foolish  enough,  but  in  a  few  years,  when 
some  of  us  are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by 
inevitable  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  satis 
faction  to  retain  in  these  images  of  the  living  the 
idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate  in  the 
resemblance  of  the  dead,  all  that  remains  of  judg- 
ment, feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  But  all  this 
would  be  dull  enough  for  you,  and  so  good  night, 
and  to  end  my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe 
me,  dear  H.,  yours  most  affectionately. 

"  P.  S.  I  do  not  know  how  you  and  Alma  Matei 
agree.  I  was  but  an  untoward  child  myself,  and  I 
believe  the  good  lady  and  her  brat  were  equally 
rejoiced  when  I  was  weaned ;  and,  if  I  obtained  her 
benediction  at  parting,  it  was,  at  best,  eauivocal." 


LETTER  XL 

TO   R.   C.   DALLAS,   ESQ. 

<  April  M,  1J09 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  am  just  arrived  at  Batt's  Hotel,  Jermyn  street, 
St.  James's,  from  Newstead,  and  shall  be  very  ghui 
to  see  you  when  convenient  or  agreeable.  Hob- 
house  is  on  his  way  up  to  town,  full  of  printing 
resolution,  and  proof  against  criticism. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  sincerity,  yours  truly, 

"  BYKON." 


LETTER   XLI 

TO    MR.    WILLIAM    BANXES. 

"  TVelre  o'clock,  FiWry  nifh 

MY  I>EAR  BANKES, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  note ;  believe  ou  I 
regret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not  fortanate 
enough  to  see  it  before,  as  I  need  not  repoat  to  you, 
that  your  conversation  for  half  an  hour  would  have 
been  much  more  agreeable  to  me  than  gambling  or 
drinking,  or  any  other  fashionable  mode  of  passing 
an  evening  abroad  or  at  home.  I  really  am  very 
sorry  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the  arrival  of  your 
despatch  :  in  future,  pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
before  six,  and  whatever  my  engagements,may  be,  1 
will  always  postpone  them.  Believe  me,  with  that 
deference  which  I  have  always  from  my  childhood 
paid  to  your  talents,  and  with  somewhat  a  bettef 
opinion  of  your  heart  than  I  hav<*  hitherto  enter 
tained.  "  Yours  ever,  &o  " 
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LETTER  XLII. 


TO   MRS.    BYRON. 


"  Fatmouth,  June  23, 1809. 

•  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  I  am  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  probably 
before  this  reaches  you.  Fletcher  begged  so  hard, 
that  I  have  continued  him  in  my  service.  If  he  does 
not  behave  well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a 
transport.  I  have  a  German  servant,  (who  has 
been  with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and  was 
strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Butler  of  Har- 
row,*) Robert,  and  William ;'  they  constitute  my 
whole  suite.  I  have  letters  in  plenty — you  shall 
hear  from  me  at  the  different  ports  I  touch  upon ; 
but  you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  my  letters  miscarry. 
The  continent  is  in  a  fine  state — an  insurrection 
lias  broken  out  at  Paris,  and  the  Austrians  are 
beating  Bonaparte — the  Tyrolese  have  risen. 

"  There  is  a  picture  of  me  in  oil,  to  be  sent  down 
to  Newstead  soon. — I  wish  the  Miss  Pigots  had 
something  better  to  do  than  carry  my  miniatures  to 
Nottingham  to  copy.  Now  they  have  done  it,  you 
may  ask  them  to  copy  the  others,  which  are  greater 
favorites  than  my  own.  As  to  money  matters,  I 
am  ruined — at  least  till  Rochdale  is  sold ;  and  if 
that  does  not  turn  out  well,  I  shall  enter  into  the 
Austrian  or  Russian  service — perhaps  the  Turkish, 
If  I  like  their  manners.  The  world  is  all  before  me, 
and  1  leave  England  without  regret,  and  without 
a  wish  to  revisit  any  thing  it  contains,  except  your- 
self, and  your  present  residence. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever  sincerely. 

"P.  S.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Rushton  his  son  is  well, 
and  doing  well ;  so  is  Murray,  indeed  better  than  1 
ever  saw  him  ;  he  will  be  back  in  about  a  month. 
I  ought  to  add  the  leaving  Murray  to  my  few  regrets, 
as  his  age  perhaps  will  prevent  my  seeing  him 
again.  Robert  1  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  because, 
like  myself,  he  seems  a  friendless  animal." 


LETTER   XLIII 


TO   MR.    HENRY   DRURY. 


"  Falmouth,  June  SS,  180». 

MMY  DEAR  DRURY, 

"  We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon  packet,  having 
been  detained  till  now  by  the  lack  of  wind,  and 
other  necessaries.  These  being  at  last  procured, 
by  this  time  to-morrow  evening  we  shall  be 
embarked  on  the  vide  vorld  of  waters,  «or  all  the 
rorld  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Malta  vessel  not 
•ailing  for  some  weeks,  we  have  determined  to  go 
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'ay  of  Lisbon,  and,  as  my  servants  term  it,  to 
'  that  there  Portingale ;'  thence  to  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar,  and  so  on  our  old  route  to  Malta  and 
Constantinople,  if  so  be  that  Captain  Kidd,  our 
valiant  commander,  understands  plain  sailing  and 
M  creator,  and  takes  us  on  our  voyage  all  according 
io  the  chart. 

"  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Butler  that  I  have  taken  the 
treasure  of  a  servant,  Friese,  the  native  of  Prussia 
proper,  into  my  service  from  his  recommendation. 
He  has  been  all  among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in 
Persia,  and  seen  Persepolis  and  all  that. 

"  Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a 
book  on  his  return ; — one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons 
of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is 
no  bad  provision  for  a  discerning  public.  I  have 


laid  down  my  pen,  but  have  t  romsed  to  contribute 
a  chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  Ac.,  &c. 

"  '  The  cock  U  crowing, 
1  muit  be  going, 
And  can  no  mar*.' — Ghutt  of  Gafftr  Thumb. 

"Adieu.    Believe  me,  &c.,  &c." 


LETTER  XLIV. 


TO   MR.    HO'JGSON. 


"  Falmouth,  Jans  ZA,  ISOo 

"  MY  DEAR  HODGSON, 

"  Before  this  reaches  you,  Hobhouse,  two  officers 
wives,  three  children,  two  waiting-maids,  ditto  sub- 
alterns for  the  troops,  three  Portugese  esquires  and 
domestics,  in  all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in 
the  Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain  Kidd,  a 
gallant  commander  as  ever  smuggled  an  anchot 
of  right  Nantz. 

1  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  first,  because  the 
Malta  packet  has  sailed,  d'ye  see  ? — from  Lisbon 
to  Gibralter,  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  '  all  that,' 
as  Orator  Henley  said,  when  he  put  the  Church, 
md  « all  that,'  in  danger. 

"  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  will  partly 
conjecture,  is  no  great  ways  from  the  sea.  It  is 
defended  on  the  sea-side  by  tway  castles,  St.  Maws 
and  Pendennis,  extremely  well  calculated  for  annoy- 
ing every  body  except  an  enemy.  St.  Maws  is 
garrisoned  by  an  able-bodied  person  of  fourscore,  a 
widower.  He  has  the  whole  command  and  sole 
management  of  six  most  unmanageable  pieces  ol 
ordnance,  admirably  adapted  for  the  destruction 
of  Pendennis,  a  like  tower  of  strength  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  We  have  seen  St. 
Maws,  but  Pendennis  they  will  not  let  us  behold 
save  at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and  I  are 
suspected  of  having  already  taken  St.  Maws  by  a 
coup  de  main. 

"  The  town  contains  many  qnakers  and  salt  fish 
— the  oysters  have  a  taste  of  copper,  owing  to  the 
soil  of  a  mining  country — the  women  (blessed  be 
the  Corporation  therefor!)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's 
tail  when  they  pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one 
of  the  fair  sex  yesterday  noon.  She  was  pertina- 
cious in  her  behavior,  and  damned  the  mayor.  *  *  * 

"  Hodgson  !  remember  me  to  the  Drury,  and 
remember  mo  to — yourself  when  drunk  : — I  am  not 
worth  a  sober  thought.  Look  to  my  Satire  at  Caw- 
thorne's,  Cockspur  street.  «  *  *  * 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  again,  because 
it  depends  on  that  experienced  navigator,  Captain 
Kidd,  and  the  '  stormy  winds  that  (don't)  blow,'  at 
this  season.  I  leave  England  without  regret— I 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like 
Adam,  the  first  convict,  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple 
but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  and  thus  ends  my 


•  The  Page  and  Yeoman  of  the 
CMklc  Harold. 


'  Good  Night,"  In  the  fait  C«ntu  o 


first  chapter.     Adieu. 


"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO  MR.    HODGSON. 

"  LiM»n,  Jut;  16,  ISO* 

"  Thus  far  have  we  pursued  our  route,  and  seen  all 
sorts  of  marvellous  sights,  palaces,  convents,  &c.— 
which,  being  to  be  heard  in  my  friend  Hobhouse's 
forthcoming  Book  of  Travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate 
by  smuggling  any  account  whatsoever  to  you  in  a 
private  and  clandestine  manner.  I  must  iust  observe 
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that  the  village  of  Cintra*  in  Estremadura  is  the 
most  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  the  world.     *•    *    * 

•'  1  am  very  nuppy  here,  because  I  loves  oranges, 
and  talk  bad  Latin  to  the  monks,  who  understand 
it,  as  it  is  like  their  own, — and  I  goes  into  society 
(with  my  pocket  pistols,)  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus 
all  across  at  once,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule, 
and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have  got  a  diarrhoea  and 
bites  from  the  musquitoes.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Comfort  must  not  be  expected  by  folks  that  go  a 
pleasuring.  *  *  * 

'•  When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious,  I  say, 
Oarracho  !' — the  great  oath  of  the  grandees,  that 
very  well  supplies  the  place  of  '  Damme,' — aud, 
when  dissatisfied  with  my  neighbor,  I  pronounce 
him  •  Ambra  di  merdo.'  With  these  two  phrases, 
and  a  third.  '  Avra  Bouro,'  which  signifieth  '  Get  an 
ass,'  I  am  universally  understood  to  be  a  person  of 
degree  and  a  master  of  languages.  How  merrily 
we  lives  that  travellers  be ! — if  we  had  food  and 
raiment.  But,  in  sober  sadness,  any  thing  is  better 
than  England,  and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my 
pilgrimage  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

"  To  morrow  we  start  to  ride  post  near  400  miles 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  embark  for  Melita  and 
J'yzantium  \  letter  to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to 
be  forwarded,  if  I  am  absent.  Pray  embrace  the 
Drury  and  Dwyer  and  all  the  Ephesians  yoti  encoun- 
ter. I  am  writing  with  Butler's  donative  pencil, 
which  makes  my  bad  hand  worse.  Excuse  illegi- 
bility. *  »  « 

"  Hodgson  !  send  me  the  news,  and  the  deaths, 
and  defeats,  and  capital  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  one's  friends  ;  and  let  us  hear  of  literary  matters, 
and  the  controversies  and  the  criticisms.  All  this 
will  be  pleasant — '  Suave  mari  magno,'  &c.  Talk- 
ing of  that,  J  have  been  sea-sick,  and  sick  of  the 
sea.  Adiev  "  Yours  faithfully,  &c." 


LETTER  XLVI. 

TO   MR   HODGSON. 

"  Gibralter,  Auguit  6,  1809. 

•  i  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  after  a  journey 
through  Portugal,  and  a  part  of  Spain,  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles.  We  left  Lisbon  and  travelled 
on  horseback  to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  thence  in 
the  Hyperion  frigate"  to  Gibralter.  The  horses  are 
excellent — we  rode  seventy  miles  a  day.  Eggs  and 
wine  and  hard  beds  are  all  the  acommodation  we 
found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough. 
My  health  is  better  than  in  England.  *  *  *  * 

"  Seville  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  Sierra  Morena, 
part  of  which  we  crossed,  a  very  sufficient  mountain, 
— but  damn  description,  it  is  always  disgusting. 
Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  ! — it  is  the  first  spot  in  the 
creation.  *  *  *  The  beauty  of  its  streets  and 
mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
inhabitants.  For,  with  all  national  prejudice,  I 
must  confess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  far  superior 
to  the  English  women  in  beauty  as  the  Spaniards 
are  inferior  to  the  English  in  every  quality  that 
dignifies  ths  r.ame  of  man.  *  *  *  Just  as  I 
begun  to  know  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  I 
was  obliged  to  sail. 

"  You  will  not  expect  a  long  letter  after  my  riding 
BO  far  'on  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia.'  Talk- 
ing of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind  of  Africa,  which  is 
within  five  miles  of  my  present  residence.  I  am 
going"  over  before  I  go  on  to  Constantinople. 

»<*  *  *  Cadiz  is  a  complete  Cythera.  Many 
of  the  grandees  who  have  left  Madrid  during  the 
troubles  reside  there,  and  I  believe  it  the  prettiest 
wid  cleanest  town  in  Europe.  London  is  filthy  in 
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the  comparison.  *  *  *  The  Spanish  women  ar« 
;ill  alike,  their  cducatio.n  the  same.  The  wife  of  a 
duke  is,  in  information,  as  the  wife  of  a  peasant,— 
the  wife  of  a  peasant,  in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess. 
Certainly,  they  are  fascinating  ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their  lives 
is  intrigue.  *  *  * 

"  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
and  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  do  vn  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and 
white.  Pray  rnnember  me  to  the  Drurys  and  the 
Davies,  and  all  of  that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant. 
Send  me  a  letter  and  news  to  Malta.  My  next 
epistle  shall  be  from  Mount  Caucasus  or  'Moun* 
Sion.  I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  1  see  England 
fo»  I  am  enamored  of  the  country. 

"  Adieu,  and  believe  me,  &"  " 


LETTER   XLVII. 

TO   THE    HON.    MJ18.    BYRON. 

"Gibralter,  Aug.  11,  1809. 

"DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  since  my  depar- 
ture from  England,  that  till  I  could  address  you  at 
length,  I  have  forborne  writing  altogether.  As  I 
have  now  passed  through  Portugal,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Spain,  and  have  leisure  at  this  place,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  short  detail  of  my 
movements.  We  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  2d  oi 
July,  reached  Lisbon  after  a  very  favorable  passage  "~>i 
four  days  and  a  half,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  that 
city.  It  has  often  been  described  without  being 
worthy  of  description  ;  for,  except  the  view  from  the 
Tagus,  which  is  beautiful,  and  some  fine  churches 
and  convents,  it  contains  little  but  filthy  streets  and 
more  filthy  inhabitants.* 

"  To  make  amends  for  this,  the  village  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps  in 
every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in  Europe ;  it 
contains  beauties  of  every  description,  natural  and 
artificial.  Palaces  and  gardens  rising  in  the  midst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices ;  convents  on 
stupendous  heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
the  Tagus  ;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a  sec- 
dary  consideration)  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  cf 
Sir  H.  D.'s  Convention. f  It  unites  in  itself  all  the 
wildness  of  the  western  highlands,  with  the  ver 
dure  of  the  South  of  France.  Near  this  place, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  right,  is  the  palace  of  Mafra 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  any  coun- 
try, in  point  of  magnificence  without  elegance. 
There  is  a  convent  annexed  ;  the  monks,  who  pos- 
sess large  revenues,  are  courteous  enough,  and  un- 
derstand Latin,  so  that  we  had  along  conversation: 
they  have  a  large  library,  and  asked  me  if  the 
English  had  any  books  in  their  country. 

"  I  sent  my  baggage  and  part  of  the  servants'  by 
sea  to  Gibralter,  and  travelled  on  horseback  from 
Aldea  Galheda,  (the  first  stage  from  Lisbon,  which 
is  only  accessible  by  water,)  to  Seville,  (one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  in  Spain,)  where  the  govern- 
ment called  the  Junta  is  now  held.  The  distance 
to  Seville  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  Cadiz 
almost  ninety  miles  further  towards  the  coast.  I 
had  orders  from  the  government,  and  every  possible 
accommodation  on  the  road,  as  an  English  noble- 
man, in  an  English  uniform,  is  a  very  respectable 
personage  in  Spain  at  present.  The  horses  are  re- 
markably good,  and  the  roads  (I  assure  you  uj  »n 
my  honor,  for  you  will  hardly  believe  it)  very  tf 
superior  to  the  best  British  roads,  without  «-« 
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smallest  toll  or  turnpike.  You  will  suppose  this 
when  I  rode  post  to  Seville  in  four  days,  through 
this  parching  country,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
frithout  fatigue  of  annoyance.  Seville  is  a  beauti- 
ml  town  ;  though  the  streets  are  narrow  they  are 
clean.*  We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish 
unmarried  ladies,  who  possess  six  houses  in  Seville, 
and  gave  me  a  curious  specimen  of  Spanish  man- 
ners, f  They  are  women  of  character,  and  the  eld- 
est, a  fine  woman,  the  youngest  pretty,  but  not  so 
good  a  figure  as  Donna  Josepha.  The  freedom  of 
m  inner  which  is  general  here,  astonished  me  not  a 
little  :  and  in  the  course  of  further  obervation  I  find 
that  i. serve  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
oelles,  who  are,  in  general,  very  handsome,  with 
large  black  eyes,  and  very  fine  forms.  The  eldest 
honored  your  unworthy  son  with  very  particular 
attention,  embracing  him  with  great  tenderness  at 
parting,  (I  was  there  but  three  days,)  after  cutting 
off'  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting  him  with  one 
of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  I 
send,  and  beg  you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her 
last  words  were,  '  Adios,  tu  hermo'so !  me  gusto 
mucho.' — '  Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow,  you  please  me 
much."  She  offered  a  share  of  her  apartment,  which 
my  virtue  induced  me  to  decline  :  she  laughed,  and 
said  I  had  some  English  'amante,'  (lover,)  and 
ad;led  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  army. 

"  I  left  Seville,  and  rode  on  to  Cadiz,  through  a 
beautiful  country.  At  Xeres,  where  the  sherry  we 
drank  is  made,  I  met  a  great  merchant,  a  Mr.  Gor- 
don of  Scotland,  who  was  extremely  polite,  and  fa- 
vored me  with  the  inspection  of  his  vaults  and  cel- 
lars,— so  that  I  quaffed  at  the  fountain  head. 

"Cadiz,;!;  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delightful  town 
I  ever  beheld,  very  different  from  our  English  cities 
in  every  respect,  except  cleanliness,  (and  it  as  clean 
as  London,)  but  still  beautiful  and  full  of  the  finest 
women  in  Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land.  Just  as  I  was  intro- 
duced, and  began  to  like  the  grandees,  I  was  forced 
to  leave  it  for  this  accursed  place  ;  but  before  I  re- 
turn to  England  I  will  visit,  it  again.  The  night 
before  I  left  it,  I  sat  in  the  box  at  the  opera  with 
Admiral  Cordova's  family  ;  he  is  the  commander 
whom  Lord  St.  Vincent  defeated  in  1797,'  arid  has 
an  aged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter,  Senorita  Cordova  ; 
the  girl  is  very  pretty  in  the  Spanish  stvle,  in  my 
opinion  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  English  in 
charms,  and  certainly  superior  in  fascination.  Long 
black  hair,  dark  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive  com- 
plexions, and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than 
can  be  conceive  1  by  an  Englishman  used  to  the 
drowsy,  listless  air  of  his  countrywomen,  added  to 
the  most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time; 
the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render  a  Spanish 
beauty  irresistible.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  in- 
trigue here  is  the  business  of  life ;  when  a  woman 
marries  she  throws  off  all  restraint,  but  I  believe 
their  conduct  is  chaste  enough  before.  If  you  make 
a  proposal,  which  in  England  would  bring  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  the  meekest  of  virgins,  to  a  Spanish 
girl,  she  'hanks  you  for  the  honor  you  intend  her, 
and  replies,  '  Wait  till  I  am  married,  and  I  shall  be 
too  happy.'  This  is  literally  and  strictly  true.  Miss 
C.  and  her  little  brother  understood  a  little  French, 
and,  after  regretting  my  ignorance  of  the  Spanish, 
she  proposed  to  become  my  preceptress  in  that  lan- 
guage. I  could  only  ~eply  by  a  low  bow,  and  express 
my  regret  that  I  quitted  Ca'diz  too  socn  to  permit 
me  to  make  the  progress  which  would  doubtless  at- 
tend my  studies  under  so  charming  a  directress.  I 
was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  box,  which  resem- 
bles our  opera  boxes,  (the  theatre  is  large,  and 
finely  decorated,  the  music  admirable,)  in  the  man- 
ler  La  which  Englishmen  generally  adopt,  for  fear 
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of  incommoding  the  ladies  in  front,  when  this  fail 
Spaniard  dispossessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  ir  a 
duenna)  of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  ti  be 
seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  her 
mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  with- 
drew, and  was  lounging  with  a  party  of  men  in  the 
passage,  when,  en  pasxant,  the  lady  turned  round 
and  called  me,  and  I  had  th*e  honor  of  attending 
her  to  the  admiral's  mansion.  I  have  an  invitation 
on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  snail  accept,  if  1 
repass  through  the  country  on  my  return  from  Asia- 

"  I  have  met  Sir  John  Carr,  knight  errant,  at  Se 
ville  and  Cadiz.  He  is  a  pleasant  man.  I  like  the 
Spaniards  much.  You  have  heard  of  the  battle- 
near  Madrid,  and  in  England  they  call  it  a  victory  — 
a  pretty  victory !  two  hundred  officers,  and  fi7« 
thousand  men  killed,  all  English;  and  the  French 
in  as  great  force  as  ever.  I  should  have  joined  the 
army,  but  we  have  no  time  to  lose  before  we  get  up 
the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.  I  am  going  over 
to  Africa  to-morrow ;  it  is  only  six  miles  from  this 
fortress.  My  next  stage  is  Cag'liari  in  Sardinia, 
where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his  majesty.  I  have 
a  most  superb  uniform  as  a  court  dress,  indis- 
pensable in  travelling. 

August  \Zth. — I  have  not  been  to  Africa ;  the 
wind  is  contrary  ;  but  I  dined  yesterday  at  Alge 
siras,  with  Lady  Westmoreland,  where  I  met  Gen 
eral  Castanos,  the  celebrated  Spanish  leader,  in  the 
late  and  present,  war  :  to-day  I  dine  with  him ;  he 
has  offered  me  letters  to  Tetuan  in  Barbary,  for  the 
principal  Moors  ;  and  I  am  to  have  the  house  for  a 
few  days  of  one  of  the  great  men,  which  was  in- 
tended for  Lady  W.,  whose  health  will  not  permit 
her  to  cross  the  Straits. 

Auf/ust  \f>th. — I  could  not  dine  with  Castanos  yes 
terday,  but  this  afternoon  I  had  that  honor ;  he  is 
pleasant,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
clever.  I  cannot  go  to  Barbary.  The  Malta  packet 
sails  to-morrow,  and  myself  in  it.  .Admiral  Pur\is, 
with  whom  I  dined  at  Cadiz,  gave  me  a  passage  in  a 
frigate  to  Gibraltar,  but  we  have  no  ship  of  war  des- 
tined for  Malta  at  present.  The  packets  sail  fast, 
and  have  good  accommodations.  You  shall  heai 
from  me  on  our  route.  Joe  Murray  delivers  this.  I 
have  sent  him  and  the  boy  back ;  pray  show  the 
lad  every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favorite.  I 
hope  this  will  find  you  well. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 
"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.  So  Lord  G.  is  married  to  a  rustic  !  well 
done  !  If  I  wed,  I  will  bring  you  home  a  Sultana, 
with  half  a  dozen  cities  for  a"  dowry,  and  reconcile 
you  to  an  Ottoman  daughter-in-law  with  a  bushel  of 
pearls,  not  larger  than  ostrich  eggs  or  smaller  than 
walnuts  ' 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

TO   MR.    RU8HTON. 

"Gibraltar,  Aufftis;  IE.  ISO* 

"  MR.  RTTSHTON, 

"  I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr.  Murray  oe- 
caiise  the  country  which  I  am  about  to  travel 
through  is  in  a  state  which  renders  it  unsafe,  par- 
ticularly for  one  so  young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct 
five-ana-twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before  that 
time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in  my  ser- 
vice. Let  every  care  be  taken  of  him,  and  let  h;m 
be  sent  to  school.  In  case  of  my  death  I  have  pro- 
vided enough  in  my  will  to  render  him  ind(  pendent. 
He  has  behaved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled 
a  great  deal  for  the  time  of  his  absence.  Dedi'.cf 
the  expense  of  his  educac'  in  from  your  rent. 

'  BYKON  ' 


LETTERS. 


LETTER  XLIX. 

TO  THB   HONORABLE   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Malta,  Sept.  15,  1809. 

DBAB.  MOTHER, 

"  Though  I  have  a  very  short  time  to  spare,  being 
5r>  ss.il  immediately  1'or  Greece,  I  cannot  avoid 
taking  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  I  am  well. 
I  have  been  in  Malta,  a  short  time,  and  have  found 
the  inhabitants  hospitable  and  pleasant.  This  letter 
is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary 
woman,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,*  of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few  years  ago.  Shf 
has  since  been  shipwrecked,  and  her  life  has  been 
from  its  commencement  so  fertile  in  remarkable  in- 
fiidents,  that  in  a  romance  they  would  appear  im- 
probable. She  was  born  at  Constantinople,  where 
her  father,  Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambas- 
sador ;  married  unhappily,  yet  has  never  been 
impeached  in  point  of  character ;  excited  the  ven- 
geance of  Bonaparte  by  a  part  in  some  conspi- 
racy ;  several  times  ri'sked  her  life ;  and  is  not  yet 
twenty-five.  She  is  here  in  her  way  to  England, 
to  join  her  husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste, 
where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother,  by 
the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks  soon 
in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have 
had  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found 
her  very  pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  ec- 
centric. Bonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  against 
her,  that  her  life  would  Jbe  in  some  danger  if  she 
were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time. 

You  have  seen  Murray  and  itobert  by  this  time, 
and  received  my  letter — little  has  happened  since 
tl.at  date.  I  have  touched  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia, 
and  at  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  and  embark  to-morrow 
for  Patras,  from  whence  I  proceed  to  Yanina,  where 
Ali  Pacha  holds  his  Court,  so  I  soon  shall  be  among 
the  Mussulmans. 

"Adieu.    Believe  me  with  sincerity,  yours  ever, 

"BYRON." 


LETTER  L. 

TO   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  I--5-3M.  »>T.  VI  1909. 

••  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  I  have  now  been  some  thus  in  Turkey ;  thlo 
place  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  traversed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province  of  Albania  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pacha.  I  left  Malta  in  the  Spider,  a  brig  of  war, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  and  arrived  in  eight  days 
at  Prevesa.  I  thence  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Tepalen,  his  highnc-ss's 
country  palace,  where  I  stayed  three  days.f  The 
name  of  the  Pacha  js  Ali,  and  he  is  considered  a 
man  of  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs  the  whole  of 
Albania,  (the  ancient  Illyricum,)  Epirus,  and  part 
of  Macedonia.  His  son,  Vely  Pacha,  to  whom  he 
has  given  me  letters,  governs  the  Morea,  and  has 
great  influence  in  Egypt ;  in  short  he  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  When 
I  reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  a  journey  of 
three  days  over  the  mountains,  through  a  country 
of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I  found  that  Afi 
Pacha  was  with  his  army  in  Illyricum,  besieging 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  castlo  of  Bevat.  He  had' 
heard  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in  his  do- 
minions, ai  d  had  left  orders  in  Yanina  with  the 
commandment  to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me 
with  every  kind  of  necessary  f/ratis  ;  and  though  I 
have  been  allowed  to  make  presents  to  the  slaves, 


-  TltK  "  Florence  "  of  several  of  hii 
Wide  IUral.1,  canto  ii.,  .taiwa  xxx. 
«  Bee  .jiMi  Harold,  canu.  V.  stanza 


aller  poe  Tl  J  and  alluded  to  la 


&c..  I  have  not  been  permittee?  to  pay  foi  *  singU 
article  of  household  consumption. 

"  I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons  •  they  are  splen- 
did, but  too  much  ornamented  with  silk  and  gold, 
I  then  went  over  the  mountains  through  Zitza,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  Greek  monastery,  (where  I  slept  on  my 
return,)  in  the  most  beautiful  situation  (always- ex- 
cepting Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I  ever  beheld.  In  nine 
days  I  reached  Tepalen.  Our  journey  was  much 
prolonged  by  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  from  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall  neve i 
forget  the  singular  scene  on  entering  Tepalen  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It 
brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of  clre'.s, 
however)  Scott's  description  of  Branksome  Castit 
in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  sv-tem.  The  Albanians, 
in  their  dresses,  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold-woiked 
cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold  laced  jacket  i-.i  <',  v.-,.i-,t- 
•coat,  silver-mounted  pistols  and  daggers,)  the  Tar- 
tars with  their  high  caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast 
pelisses  and  turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slave* 
with  the  horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  ira 
rnense  large  open  gallery  in  front  'of  the  palace 
the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it,  two 
hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a 
moment,  couriers  entering  or  passing  out  with  dis 
patches,  the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calling  the 
nolir  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque — altogether, 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself, 
funned  a  new  and  delightful  spectacle  to  a  stran- 
ger. I  was  conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment, and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizier's 
secretary,  '  a  la-mode  Turque  I  ' 

"  The  next  dav  1  was  introduced  to  Ali  Parha.  I 
was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  stall  uniform,  with  a 
very  magnificent  sabre,  &c.  The  vizier  received  me 
in  a  large  room  paved  with  marble ;  a  fountain* 
was  playing  in  the  centre ;  the  apartment  was 
surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  received  me 
standing,  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mussul- 
man, and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  1 
have  a  Greek  interpreter  for  general  use,  but  a 
physician  of  Ali's/  named  Femlario,  who  under 
stands  Latin,  acted  for  me  on  this  occasion.  His 
first  question  was,  why,  at  so  earlv  an  age,  I  left 
my  country  ? — (the  Turks  have  na  id"ea  of  travelling 
for  amusement.)  He  then  said,  the  English  min 
!ster,  Captain  Leake,  had  told  him  I  was  of  a  great 
family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother ; 
which  I  now,  in  the  name  of  Ali  Pacha,  present  to 
you.  He  said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  Tittle 
white  hands,f  and  expressed  himself  pleased  with 
my  appearance  and  garb.  He  told  me  to  consider 
him  as  a  father  while  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
looked  on  me  as  his  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me 
like  a  child,  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared 
sherbet,  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night, 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then  after  coffee  and 
pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw  him  thrice 
afterward.  It  is  singular  that  the  'lurks,  who  have 
no  hereditary  dignities,  and  few  great  families, 
except  the  Sultans,  pay  so  much  respect  to  birth  ; 
for  I  found  my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  nrv 
title. 

"  His  highness  is  sixty  years  old,  very  fat,  and 
not  tall,  but  with  a  fine  face,  light  blue  eyes,  and  a 
white  beard  ;  his  manner  is  very  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  possesses  that  dignity  which  I  ti'id 
universal  among  the  Turks.— -He  hijs  the  appeaj 
ance  of  any  thing  but  his  real  character ;  for  he  is  a 
remorseless  tyrant,  guilty  of  the  fr.ost  horriblfl 
cruelties,  very  brave,  and  so  good  a  general  thai 
they  call  him  the  Mahometan  Bonaparte.  Napoleor 
has  twice  offered  to  make  him  king  of  Epirus,  bul 


•  See  Don  Juan,  canto  v.,  stanz; 
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he  prefers  the  English  interest,  a,nd  abhors  the 
French,  as  he  himself  told  me.  He  is  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  he  is  much  conrted  by  both  ;  the 
Albanians  being  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  the 
Bultcin,  though  Ali  is  only  nominally  dependent  on 
the  Porte.  He  has  been  a  mighty  warrior ;  but  is 
as  barbarous  as  he  is  successful,  roasting  rebels, 
&c.,  &c.  Bonaparte  sen*  him  a  snuff-box,  with  his 
picture  ;  he  said  the  .snuff-box  was  very  well,  but 
the  picture  he  could  excuse,  as  he  neither  liked  it 
nor  the  original.  His  ideas  of  judging  of  a  man's 
bixth  from  ears,  hands,  &c.,  were  curious  enough. 
T«  me,  he  was,  indeed,  a  father,  giving  me  letters, 
gi-drds,  and  every  possible  accommodation.  Our 
next  conversations  were  of  war  aud  travelling,  pol- 
itics and  England.  He  called  my  Albanian  soldier, 
who  attends  me,  and  told  him  to  protect  me  at  all 
hazard.  His  name  is  Viscillie,  and  like  all  the 
Albanians,  he  is  brave,  rigidly  honest,  and  faithful ; 
but  they  are  cruel,  though  not  treacherous ;  and 
nave  several  vices,  but  no  meannesses.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  race,  in  point  of  counte- 
nance, in  the  world ;  their  women  are  sometimes 
handsome  also,  but  they  are  treated  like  slaves, 
beaten,  and,  in  short,  complete  beasts  of  burden ; 
they  plough,  dig,  and  sow.  I  found  them  carrying 
wood,  and  actually  repairing  the  highways.  The 
men  are  all  soldiers,  and  war  and  the  chase  their 
sole  occupation.  The  women  are  the  laborers, 
which,  after  all,  is  no  great  hardship  in  so  delightful 
a  climate.  Yesterday,  the  llth  of  Novembe'  I 
bathed  in  the  sea ;  to-day  it  is  so  hot  that  1  am 
writing  in  a  shady  room  of  the  English  consul's, 
with  three  doors  wide  open,  no  fire,  or  evenjlre-place 
in  the  house ;  except  for  culinary  purposes. 

"To-day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Acti- 
urn,*  near  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a  small 
bay,  where  two  frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre  :  a 
broken  wall  is  the  sole  remnant.  On  another  part 
of  the  gulf  stands  the  ruins  of  Nrcopolis,  built  by 
Augustus  in  honor  of  his  victory.  Last  night  I  was 
at  a  Greek  marriage  ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  things 
more  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  describe. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of  fifty 
men,  to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
wher?  I  shall  %vinter.  Two  days  ago  I  was  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  cap*ain  and  crew,  though  the  storm 
was  n<"-t  violent.  Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife,  the 
Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans  on 
Alia  ;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and  ran  below 
deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God  ;  the  sails  were  split, 
the  mainyard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the 
night  setting  in,  and  all  our  chance  was  to  make 
Corfu,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as 
Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  'a  watery  grave.' 
I  did  wnat  I  could  to  console  Fletcher,  but  finding 
him  incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian 
capote,  (an  immense  cloak,)  and  lay  down  on  deck 
to  wait  the  worst.  I  have  learned  to  philosophize 
in  my  travels,  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint  was  use- 
less. Luckily  the  wind  abated,  and  only  drove  us 
on  the  coast  of  Suli,  on  the  main  land,  where  we 
landed,  and  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  the  natives, 
to  Prevesa  again  ;  but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish 
aa'lois  in  future,  though  the  Pacha  had  ordered  one 
>f  his  own  galliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I  am  there- 
fore going  as  far  as  Misselonghi  by  land,  and  there 
hare  only  to  cross  a  small  gulf  to  get  to  Patras. 

"  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of  marvels : 
we  were  one  night  lost  for  nine  hours  in  the  moun- 
tains in  a  thundrr-storm,  and  since  nearly  wrecked. 
In  both  cases,  Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from 
apprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  in  the  first, 
an.d  drowning  in  the  second,  instance.  His  eyes 
were  a  little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying,  (I 
don't  know  u-hich,)  but  are  now  recovered.  When 
jou  write,  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Strands,  English 
consul,  Putrts,  Morea. 
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'  "  I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many  incident* 
that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but  they  crowd  c/n 
my  mind  as  much  as  they  would  swell  my  paper 
and  I  can  neither  arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put 
them  down  on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  I  like  the  Albanians  much ;  they  are 
not  all  Turks ;  •  some  tribes  are  Christians.  But 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  in  their  man- 
ner or  clonduct.  They  are  esteemed  the  best  troops 
in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived  on  my  route  two 
days  at  once,  and  three  days  again,  in  a  barrack  at 
Salora,  and  never  found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  thougl 
I  have  been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and  British 
troops  in  abundance.  I  have  had  nothing  stolen, 
and  was  always  welcome  to  their  provision  and 
milk.  Not  a  week  ago  an  Albanion  chief,  (every 
village  has  its  chief,  who  is  called  Primate,)  aftei 
helping  us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her  distress, 
feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consisting  ot 
Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a  Greek  priest, 
and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  refused  any 
compensation  but  a  written  paper  stating  that  ^ 
was  well  received ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  few  sequins,  '  No,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  wish  you 
to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.'  These  are  his  words. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money  goes  in  this 
country.  While  I  was  in  the  capital,  I  had  nothing 
to  pay,  by  tjje  vizier's  order ;  but  since,  though  I 
ha~e  generally  had  sixteen  horses,  and  generally 
six  or  seven  men,  the  expense  has  not  been  half  as 
much  as  staying  only  three  weeks  in  Malta,  though 
Sir  A.  Ball,  the  governor,  gave  me  a  house  for 
nothing,  and  I  had  only  one  servant.  By-the-'oy,  I 
expect  Hanson  to  remit  regularly ;  for  I  am  not 
about  to  stay  in  this  province  for  ever.  Let  him 
write  to  me  at  Mr.  Stram-'s,  Euglish  consul,  Patras. 
The  fact  is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonderful, 
and  specie  is  scarce,  which  makes  this  remarkable 
cheapness.  I  am  going  to  Athens  to  study  modern 
Greek,  which  differs  much  from  the  ancient,  though 
radically  similar.  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
England,  nor  shall  I,  unless  compelled  by  absolute 
want,  and  Hanson's  neglect ;  but  I  shall  not  enter 
into  Asia  for  a  year  or  two,  as  I  have  much  to  see 
in  Greece,  and  I  may  perhaps  cross  into  Africa,  at 
least  the  Egyptian  part.  Fletcher,  like  all  English- 
men, is  very  much  dissatisfied,  though  a  little 
reconciled  to  the  Turks  by  a  present  of  eighty 
piastres  from  the  vizier,  which,  if  yau  considei 
every  thing,  and  the  value  of  specie  here,  is  nearly 
ten  guineas  English.  He  has  suffered  nothing  but 
from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  which  those  who  lie  ii. 
cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a  cold  country 
must  undergo,  and  of  which  I  have  equally  partaken 
with  himself;  but  he  is  not  valiant,  and  is  afraid  of 
robbers  and  tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remem 
bered  to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing  from 
it,  but  that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two  on 
business  from  Hanson,  whom  you  may  tell  to  write. 
I  will  write  when  I  can,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, 
"  Your  Affectionate  son, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  some  very  '  magnifique  '  Albaniai 
dresses,  the  only  expensive  article  in  this  country. 
They  cost  fifty  guineas  each,  and  have  so  much 
_  r>ld' they  would  cost  in  England  two  hundred.  I 
have  been  introduced  to  Hussim  Bey  and  Mahmout 
Pacha,  both  little  boys,  grand-children  of  Ali,  at 
Yanina.  They  are  totally  unlike  our  lads,  have 
painted  complexions  like  rouged  dowagers,  large 
black  eyes,  and  features  perfectly  regular.  They 
are  the  prettiest  little  animals  I  ever  saw,  and  are 
broken  into  the  court  ceremonies  already.  The 
Turkish  salute  is  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
with  the  hand  on  the  breast.  Intimates  always 
kiss.  Mahmout  is  ten  years  old,  and  hopes  to  see  ma 
again.  We  are  friends  without  understanding  each 
other,  like  many  other  folks,  though  from  a  different 
cause.  He  has  given  me  a  letter  to  his  father  in  th( 
Morea,  to  whom  I  have  also  letters  from  Ali  Pacha.' 
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LETTER  LI. 


TO    MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Smyrna,  Matct  19.  1810 

•  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  ta  I  know 
fou  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive  any  intelligence  of 
•ny  movements,  pray  accept  what  I  can  give.  I 
iave  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides 
Kpirus,  ci:e.,  &c.,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and 
•un  now  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. I  have  just  returned  from  viewing  the 
niins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's  journey  from  Smyrna.  I 
oresume  you  have  received  a  long  letter  I  wrote  from 
Albania,  with  an  account  of  my  reception  by  the 
Pacha  of  the  province. 

"  When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  I  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or  return, 
which  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  But  I 
nave  no  intelligence  from  Mr.  Hanson,  and  but  one 
letter  from  yourself.  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  remit- 
tances, whether  I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written 
to  him  repeatedly,  that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance 
of  my  situation  for  neglect.  I  can  give  you  no  ac- 
count of  any  thing,  for  I  have  not  time  or  opportu- 
\ity,  the  frigate  sailing  immediately.  Indeed,  the 
farther  I  go  the  more  my  laziness  increases,  and  my 
aversion  to  letter-writing  becomes  more  confirmed. 
I  have  written  to  no  one  but  yourself  and  Mr.  Han- 
eon,  and  these  are  communications  of  business  and 
duty  rather  than  of  inclination. 

"Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his  fatigues, 
though  he  has  undergone  nothing  that  I  have  not 
shared.  He  is  a  poor  creature ;  indeed  English 
servants  are  detestable  travellers.  I  have,  besides 
him,  two  Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter  ; 
all  excellent  in  their  way.  Greece,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  is  delightful.;  cloudless  skies 
and  lovely  landscapes.  But  I  must  reserve  all 
account  of  my  adventures  till  we  meet.  I  keep  no 
journal,  but  my  friend  Hobhouse  writes  incessantly. 
Fray  take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and  tell  the 
boy  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he 
did  not  accompany  me  to  Turkey.  Consider  this 
&8  merely  a  notice  of  my  safety,  and  believe  me, 
"  Yours,  &c.,  &c., 

"  BYHON." 


LETTER   L1II. 


TO   THE   HON.    MRS.    BYRON. 


"SaUette  Frigate,  off  the  Dardanelles,  April  17,  18.  J. 

"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  write  at  anchor,  (in  our  way  to  Constantino- 
ple,) off  the  Troad,  which  I  traversed  two  day  sago 
All  the  remains  of  Troy  are  the  tombs  of  hei 
destroyers,  among  which  I  see  that  of  Antilochui 
from  my  cabin  window.  These  are  large  mound* 
of  earth,  like  the  barrows  of  the  Danes  in  yom 
island.  There  are  several  monuments,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  of  the  Alexandrian  Troas,  which  1 
also  examined ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  remnants  of  Athens  and  Ephesus.  This 
will  be  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  bound  with  de.spatche* 
for  Malta.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  be  at  Constanti- 
nople, barring  accidents.  I  have  also  written  from 
Smyrna,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  transmit 
short  accounts  of  my  movements,  but  I  fedt  totally 
unequal  to  long  letters.  * 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  BYRON! 

"  P.  S.  No  accounts  from  Hanson  !  Do  not 
complain  of  short  letters, — I  write  to  nobody  but 
yourself  and  Mr.  Hanson." 


LETTER  LII. 

TO   THE   HON.    MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Smyrna,  April  10,  1810. 

"  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"To-morrow,  or  this  evening,  I  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople in  the  Salsette  frigate,  of  thirty-six  guns. 
SKe  returns  to  England  with  our  ambassador,  whom 
»he  is  going  up  on  purpose  to  receive.  I  have 
written  to  you  short  letters  from  Athens,  Smyrna, 
Slid  a  long  one  from  Albania.  I  have  not  yet 
mu'lerod  courage  for  a  second  Urge  epistle,  and 
you  must  not  be  angry,  since  I  take  all  opportuni- 
ties -jf  apprizing  you  of  my  safety  :  but  even  that 
.6  an  eitbrt,<  writing  is  so  irksome.  I  have  been 
ti;^  err- ing  Greece,  and  Epirus,  Illyria,  &c.,  &c., 
and  you  see  by  my  date,  have  got  into  Asia.  I 
have  made  but  one  excursion  lately,  to  the  ruins  of 
Ephesue.  Malta  is  the  rendezvous  of  my  letters, 
BO  address  to  that  island.  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
written,  though  I  wished  to  hear  of  the  Norfolk 
sale,  the  Lancashire  lawsuit,  &c.,  &c.  I  am 
anxiously  expecting  fresh  remittances.  I  believe 
you  will  like  Nottinghamshire,  at  least,  my  share 
t(  it.  Pray  accept  my  good  wishes  in  lieu  of  a  long 
l^tci.  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

"BYRON." 


LETTER  LIV. 


TO   THE   HON.    MRS.    BYRON. 


"  Constantinople,  May  18,  IttU, 

1  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  arrived  here  in  an  English  frigate  from 
Smyrna,  a  few  days  ago,  without  any  events  worth 
mentioning,  except  landing  to  view  the  plains  of 
Troy,  and  afterwards,  when  we  were  at  anchor 
in  the  Dardanelles,  swimming  from  Sestos  to  Aby- 
dos,  in  imitation  of  Monsieur  Leander,  whose  story 
you  no  doubt  know  too  well  for  me  to  add  any 
thing  on  that  subject,  except  that  I  crossed  the 
Hellespont  without  so  good  a  motive  for  the  under- 
taking. As  I  am  just  going  to  visit  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  you  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  letter. 
When  >Ir.  Adair  takes  leave,  I  am  to  see  the  Sultan 
and  the  mosques,  &c. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  e>er, 


LETTER  LV 

TO    MR.    HENRY   DRtTBY 

"  Salsette  Frigo  f,  Alajr  3,  S»IO 

"  MY  DEAR  DRURY, 

"When  I  left  England,  nearly  a  year  ago,  * 
requested  me  to  write  to  you — I  will  do  &u.  I 
crossed  Portugal,  traversed  the  south  of  Spain,  vis- 
ited Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  thence  passed  into 
Turkey,  where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed 
in  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  we  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mount  Tomarit — excellently  treated  by  the 
chief,  Ali  Pacha;  and,  after  journeying  through 
Illyria,  Chaonia,  &c.,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Ac-tium, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  Albanians,  and  passed  the 
Achelous  in  our  route  through  Acarnania  anrl 
^Etolia.  We  stopped  a  short  time  in  ihe  Morea, 
crossed  the  gulf  of  Lcpanto,  and  landed  at  the  fool 
of  Parnassus  ;  saw  all  that  Delphi  retains,  and  sr 
on  to  Thebes  and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained 
ten  weeks. 

"  His    majesty's    ship    Pylades    brought    us    t» 
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BYRON'S    WORKS. 


Srnyr.ia;  but  not  before  we  had  topographized  At- 
tica, including,  of  course,  Marathon  and  the  Simian 
promontory.  From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we 
"".sited  when  at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off  the 
tomb  of  Antilochus)  was  our  next  stage  :  and  now 
WP  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  pro- 
eel  1  to  Constantinople. 

"  This  morning  I  swam  from  Sesios  to  Ahydos.* 
The  immediate  distance  is  not  above  a  mile,  but  the 
current  renders  it  hazardous  ; — so  much  so  that  I 
doubt  whether  Lcander's  conjugal  affection  must 
not  have  be^n  a  little  chilled  in  his  passage  to  Para- 
dise. I  attempted  it  a  week  ago,  and  failed, — owing 
to  the  i  'jrtn  wind,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the 
tide, — though  I  have  been  from  my  childhood  a 
strong  swimmer.  But,  this  morning  being  calmer, 
I  succeeded,  and  crossed  the  '  broad  Hellespont'  in 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  left  my  home,  and 
seen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  ^  Europe.  I  have  been  with  generals  and 
admirals,  princes  and  pachas,  governors  and 
ungovernables, — but  1  have  not  time  or  paper  to 
expatiate.  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  live  with 
a  friendly  remembrance  of  you,  and  a  hope  to  meet 
you  again;  and,  if  I  do  this  as  shortly  as  possible, 
attribute  it  to  any  thing  but  forgetfulness. 

"  Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  you  know  too  well 
to  require  description.  Albania,  indeed,  I  have 
seen  more  of  than  any  Englishman,  (except  a  Mr. 
Leake,)  for  it  is  a  country  rarely  visited,  from  the 
savage  character  of  the  natives,  though  abounding 
in  HI; ire  natural  beauties  than  the  classical  regions 
of  Greece, — which,  however,  are  still  eminently 
beautiful,  parl'cularly  Delphi  and  Cape  Colonna  in 
Attica.  Yet  these  are  nothing  to  parts  of  Illyria 
and  Epirus,  where  places  without  a  name,  and 
rivers  not  laid  down  in  maps,  may,  one  day,  when 
more  known,  be  justly  esteemed  superior  subjects, 
for  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  to  the  dry  ditch  of  the 
Ilissus  and  the  bogs  of  Bceotia. 

"The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and 
snipe-shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  inge-» 
nious  scholar  may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties 
to  great  advantage  upon  the  spot ;  or,  if  they  pre- 
fer riding,  lose  their  way  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed 
quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about  as 
if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted  trib- 
ute. The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers, 
are  the  barrows  supposed  to  contain  the  carcasses 
of  Achilles,  Antilochus,  Ajax,  &c. — but  Mount  Ida 
is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  shepherds  are 
now-a-days  not  much  like  Ganymede.  But  why 
should  I  say  more  of  these  things  ?  are  they  not 
written  hi  the  Bokc  of  Gell?  and  has  not  H.  got  a 
journal.  I  keep  none,  as  I  have  renounced  scrib- 
oling. 

"  I  see  not  much  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  Turks,  save  that  we  have  *  *,  and  they 
have  none — that  they  have  long  dresses,  and  we 
short,  and  that  we  talk  much  and  they  little. 
•  *  *  •  They  are  sensible  people.  AH 
Pacha  told  me  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man  of  rank, 
because  I  had  small  ears  and  htnd-s  and  curling 
hair.  By-the-by,  I  speak  the  Romaic,  or  modern 
Sreek,  tolerably.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  an- 
cient dialects  so  much  as  you  would  conceive;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  diametrically  opposite.  Of 
verse,  except  in  rhyme,  they  have  no  idea. 

"I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible  rascals, — 
with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without  their  courage. 
However,  some  are  brave,  and  all  ire  beautiful,  very 
•uuch  resesembling  the  busts  oi  Alcibiades : — the 
Women  not  quite  so  handsome.  1 1  in  swear  in  Turk- 
jsh;  but,  except  one  honible  oath,  and  'pimp,'  and 
'bread,'  and  'water,'  I  have  got  no  great  vocabu- 
lary in  that  language.  They  are  extremely  polite 
to  strangers  of  anyrurk,  properly  protected ;  and 
ir  I  have  two  servants  raid  two  soldiers,  we  get  on 


'en'  :i  tuuixvi.,  ftc 


with  great  eclat.  We  have  been  occasionally  U, 
danger  of  thieves,  and  once  of  shipwrecrc, — but  ai 
\<ays  escaped. 

"  At  Malta  I  fell  in  love  with  a  married  woman,* 
and  challenged  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  *  *  (• 
rude  fellow,  who  grinned  at  something, — I  nevel 
rightly  knew  what) — but  he  explained  and  apolo- 
gized, and  the  lady  embarked  for  Cadiz,  and  so  I 
escaped  murder  and  crim.  con.  Of  Spain  I  sent 
some  account  to  our  Hodgson,  but  have  subse- 
quently written  to  no  one,  save  notes  to  relations 
and  lawyers,  to  keep  them  out  of  my  premises.  I 
mead  to  give  up  all  connexion,  on  my  return,  with 
many  of  my  best  friends — as  I  supposed  them— and 
to  snarl  all  my  life.  But  I  hope  to  have  one  good- 
humored  laugh  with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer,  and 
pledge  Hodgson,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

"  Tell  Doctor  Butler  I  am  now  writing  with  the 
gold  pen  he  gave  me  before  I  left  England,  which 
is  the  reason  my  scrawl  is  more  unintelligible  than 
usual.  I  have  been  at  Athens  and  seen  plenty  ol 
these  reeds  for  scribbling,  some  of  which  he  refused 
to  bestow  upon  me,  because  topographic  Gell  had 
brought  them  from  Attica.  But  I  will  not  describe, 
— no — you  must  be  satisfied  with  simple  detail  till 
my  return  ;  and  then  we  will  unfold  the  floodgates 
of  colloquy.  I  am  in  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  going 
up  to  fetch  Bob  Adair  from  Constantinople,  who 
will  have  the  honor  to  carry  this  letter. 

"  And  so  H.'s  boke  is  out,j-  with  some  sentimeii 
tal  sing-song  of  my  own  to  fill  up, — and  how  does 
it  take,  eh  ?  and  where  the  devil  is  the  second  edi- 
tion of  my  Satire,  with  additions  ?  and  my  name  on 
the  title-page  ?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  end. 
with  a  new  exordium  and  what  not,  hot  from  my 
anvil  before  I  cleared  the  Channel  ?  The  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  roll  between  me  and  criti- 
cism ;  and  the  thunders  of  the  Hyperborean  Re- 
view are  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  Hellespont. 

"  Rememember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  translated 
to  college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  assurances  oi 
my  high  consideration.  Now,  you  will  ask,  what 
shall  I  do  next  ?  and  I  answer,  I  do  not  know.  I 
may  return  in  a  few  months,  but  I  have  intents 
and  projects  after  visiting  Constantinople.  Hob 
house,  however,  will  probably  be  back  in  September. 

"  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  Albion  one  year 
'oblitus  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis.'  I  was  sick  ol 
my  own  country,  and  not  much  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  any  ofher  ;  but  I  '  drag  on'  '  my  chain'  without 
•lengthening  it  at  each  remove.' — I  am  like  the 
Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody  and  not  cared  for, 
All  countries  are  much  the  same  in  my  eyes.  I 
smoke,  and  stare  at  mountains,  and  twirl  my  mus- 
taches very  independently.  I  miss  no  comforts,  and 
the  mosquitoes  that  wrack  the  morbid  frame  of  H. 
have,  luckily  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine,  because  I 
live  more  teEiperately. 

"  I  omitted  Ephesus  in  my  catalogue  -vr:ieh  I 
visited  during  my  sojourn  at  Smyrna ;  but  tne  Item- 
pie  has  almost  perished,  and  St.  Paul  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  epistolize  the  present  brood  of 
Ephesians,  who  have  converted  a  large  church  built 
entirely  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  and  I  dcn't  know 
that  the  edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  ebbing- -good  af- 
ternoon !  If  you  address  to  me  at  Malta,  the  let  ti 
will  be  forwarded  wherever  I  may  be.  Hobhouse 
greets  you  ;  he  pines  for  his  poetry, — at  least  some 
tidings  of  it.  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
dying  for  love  of  three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  sis- 
ters. I  lived  in  the  same  house.  Teresa,  Mari- 
ana, and  Katinka,  are  the  names  of  these  divinities, 
all  of  them  under  15. 

"  Your  ravetvuTitTiif  <5»Xnj, 

"  BYRON." 


•  See  Letter  xlix. 

t  Hobhouw's  Miwellanie«,  in  whicl 
piece*  were  originally  published. 
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LETTER 


TO   MR.    HODGSON. 

"  Salaette  Fnjate,  In  the  Dananellei,  off 
Abydo«,  May  5,  1810. 

'•  I  am  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  after  a  tour 
through  Gieeee,  Epirus,  &c.,  and  part,  of  Asia 
Minor,  some  particulars  of  which  I  have  just  com- 
municated to  our  friend  and  host,  H.  Drury.  With 
these,  ti-?n,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  ;  but,  as  you  will 
perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  well,  &c.,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  our  ambassador's  return 
to  forward  the  few  lines  I  have  time  to  despatch. 
We  have  undergone  some  inconveniences  and  in- 
currri  partial  perils,  but  no  events  worthy  of  com- 
mur^cation,  unless  you  will  deem  it  one  that  two 
days  ago  I  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  This,  — 
with  a  few  alarms  from  robbers,  and  some  danger  of 
shipwreck  in  a  Turkish  galliot  six  months  ago,  a 
visit  to  a  Pacha,  a  passion*  for  a  married  woman  at 
Malta,  a  challenge  to  an  officer,  an  attachment  to 
three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  with  a  great  deal  of 
buffoonery  and  fine  prospects,  —  fonn  all  that  has 
distinguished  my  progress  since  my  departure  from 
Spain. 

"  Hobhouse  rhymes  and  journalizes  ;  I  stare  and 
do  nothing  —  unless  smoking  can  be  deemed  an  ac- 
tive amusement.  The  Turks  take  too  much  care 
of  their  women  to  permit  them  to  be  scrutinized  ; 
but  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
modern  dialect  I  can  converse  in  enough  for  my 
purposes.  With  the  Turks  I  have  also  some  male 
acquaintances  —  female  society  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  very  well  treated  by  the  Pachas 
.  and  Governors,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
any  kind.  Hobhouse  will  one  day  inform  you  of  all 
our  adventures,  —  were  I  to  attempt  the  recital, 
neither  my  paper  nor  your  patience  would  hold  out 
Curing  the  operation. 

"  Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to  me  since  I 
left  England  ;  but  indeed  I  did  not  request  it.  ] 
exrept  my  relations,  who  write  quite  as  often  as  I 
wish.  Of  Hobhouse's  volume  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  out  ;  and  of  my  second  edition  I  do 
not  even  know  that,  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this 
distance,  interest  myself  in  the  matter.  *  *  *  * 
I  hope  you  and  Bland  roll  down  the  stream  of  sale 
with  rapidity. 

"  Of  my  return  I  cannot  positively  speak,  but 
think  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede  me  in  that 
respect.  We  have  been  very  nearly  one  year  abroad. 
I  should  wish  to  gaze  away  another,  at  least,  in 
these  ever-green  climates  ;  but  I  fear  business  —  law 
business  —  the  worst  of  employments,  will  recall  me 
previous  to  that  period,  if  not  very  quickly.  If  so, 
you  shall  have  due  notice. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  altered  personage,— 
I  do  not  me  111  in  body,  but  in  manner,  for  I  begin 
to  find  out  that  nothing  but  virtue  will  do  in  this 
d  —  d  world  I  am  tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I 
hai-e  tried  in  its  agreeable  varieties,  and  mean 
on  my  return,  to  cut  all  my  dissolute  acquaintance 
leave  off  wine  and  carnal  company,  and  betake  my- 
•elf  1  1  politics  and  decorum.  I  am  very  serious  and 
Ifnical,  ind  a  good  deal  disposed  to  moralize  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  you,  the  coming  homily  is  cut  off  by 
default  of  pen  and  defection  of  paper. 

"  Good  morrow  !     If  you  wrfte,  address  to  me  at 
Malta,  whence  your  letters  will  be  forwarded.     You 
teed  not  remember  me  to  any  body,  but  believe  me 
"Yours  with  all  faith, 

"BYliON." 


LETTER  LVII 


TO    THE   HONORABLE   MRS.    BYRON. 


"  CousttntiuopVe,  May  24,  11(18. 

BEAR  MOTHER, 

"  1  wrote  to  you,,  very  shortly,  the  otrier  day  on  mj 
rrival  here,  and  as  another  opportunity  avails,  takt 
.p  my  pen  again,  that  the  frequency  of  rry  letter* 
lay  atone  for  their  brevity.  Pray  did  you  ever  re- 
eive  a  picture  of  me  in  oil  by  Sanders,  in  Viyo-lane, 
vondon  ?  (a  noted  limner:)  if  not,  write  for  it  im- 
mediately ;  it  was  paid  for,  except  the  frame,  ,  H 
raiue  tliere  be,)  before  I  left  England.  I  believe  1 
nentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  that  my  only  notable 
xploit,  lately,  has  been  swimming  from  Sestos  to 
Vbydos  on  the  third  of  this  month,  in  humble  imi« 
ation  of  Leander,  of  amorous  memory,  though  1 
ad  no  Hero  to  receive  me  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
lellespont.  Of  Constantinople  you  have,  of 
ourse,  read  fifty  descriptions  by  sundry  travellers, 
fhich  are  in  geileral  so  correct,  that  I  have  nothing 
o  add  on  the  subject. 

"When  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave,  I  shall 
ccompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and  afterward 
robably  return  to  Greece.  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
Ir.  Hanson,  but  one  remittance,  without  any  letter 
rom  that  gentleman.  If  you  have  any  occasion  foi 
ny  pecuniary  supply,  pray  use  my  funds  as  far  as 
hey  go  without  reserve ;  and,  lest  this  should  not 
e  enough,  in  my  next  to  Mr.  Hanson  I  will  direct 
lira  to  advance  any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it 
o  your  discretion  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of 
ny  affairs,  you  may  think  proper  to  requirre.  I 
lave  already  seen  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
'urkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  shall  not 
proceed  farther  till  I  hear  from  England:  in  the 
nean  time  I  shall  expect  occasional  supplies,  ac 
ording  to  circumstances,  and  shall  pass  my  sum- 
ner  among  my  Friends,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea. 

"  You  will  direct  to  Malta,  where  my  letters  are 
orwarded,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  With  great  sincerity,  yours  ever. 

P.  S.  Fletcher  is  well ;  pray  take  care  of  my 
wy  Robert,  and  the  old  man  Murray.  It  is  fortu- 
late  they  returned ;  neither  the  youth  of  the  one, 
lor  the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited  the 
hanges  of  climate  and  fatigues  of  travellhi£ 


LETTER  LVlll. 

TO    MR.    HENKY   DRURY. 

"  Constantinople,  June  17,  1810. 

'  Though  I  wrote  to  you  so  recently,  I  break  in 
ipon  you  again  to  congratulate  you  on  a  child  being 
>orn,  as  a  letter  from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that 
event,  in  which  I  rejoice. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the 
3osphorus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyan can  Sym- 
jlegades,  up  which  last  I  scrambled  at  as  great  » 
•isk  as  ever  the  Argonauts  escaped  in  their  hoy. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  mirse's  dole  it 
;he  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  t&ke  the  folio*" 
ing  translation,  done  on  the  summit. 

"  Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  I 
Who,  still  unlaunchM  from  Grecian  Uocki, 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Azure  rocks 
But  now  1  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn'd  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  *<:.,  fee. 

as  it  very  nearly  was  to  me  ; — for,  had  not  thie 
sablime  passage  been  in  my  head,  I  should  nevei 
have  dreamed  of  ascending  the  said  rooks,*  and 
bruising  my  carcass  in  honoi  of  the  ancients. 


See  Cblie  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  suuua  cUivi.  ,•  also  aurvei  lo  Bow  let. 
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BYRON'S 


"  I  have  now  sat  on  the  Cyaneans,  swam  from 
Bestos  to  Abydos,  (as  I  trumpeted  in  my  last,)  and, 
after  passing  through  the  Morea  again,  shall  set 
sail  for  Santa  Maura,  and  toss  myself  from  the 
Leucadian  promontory  ; — surviving  which  opera- 
tion, I  shall  probably  rejoin  you  in  England.  H., 
who  will  deliver  this,  is  bound ,  straight  for  these 
parts  ;  and  as  he  is  bursting  with  his  travels,  I  shall 
not  anticipate  his  narratives,  but  merely  beg  you 
not  to  believe  one  word  he  says,  but  reserve  your 
ear  for  n:e,  if  you  have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  truth.  ******* 

"  I  am  bound  for  Athens  once  more,  and  thence 
to  the  Morea ;  but  my  stay  depends  so  much  on  my 
caprice,  that  I  can  say  nothing  of  its  probable 
duration .  I  have  been  out  a  year  already,  and  may 
stay  another  ;  but  I  am  quicksilver,  iind  say  noth- 
ing posit  ively.  We  are  all  very  much  occupied  doing 
nothing,  at  present.  We  have  seen  every  thing 
but  the  mosques,  which  we  are  to  view  with  a 
firman  on  Tuesday  next.  But  of  these  and  other 
snudries  let  H.  relate,  with  this  proviso,  that  /  am 
to  be  referred  to  for  authenticity ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  contradict  all  those  things  whereon  he  lays 
particular  stress.  But,  if  he  soars,  at  any  time, 
into  wit,  I  give  you  leave  to  applaud,  because  that 
is  necessarilv  stolen  from  his  fellow  pilgrim.  Tell 
Davies  that  *FL.  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  best 
jokes  in  many  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war;  but 
add,  also,  that  I  always  took  care  to  restore  them 
to  the  right  owner  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he, 
(Davies,)  is  not  less  famous  by  water  than  by  land, 
ind  reigns  unrivalled  in  the  cabin,  as  in  the  '  Cocoa 
I  ree.' 

"  And  Hodson  has  been  publishing  more  poesy — 
I  wish  he  would  send  me  his  '  Sir  Edgar,'  and 
'Bland's  Anthology'  to  Malta,  where  they  will  be 
forwarded.  In  my  last,  which  I  hope  you  received, 
I  gave  an  outline  of  the  ground  we  have  covered. 
If  you  have  not  been  overtaken  by  this  despatch, 
H.'s  tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember  me  to 
Dwyer,  who  owes  n  e  eleven  guineas.  Tell  him  to 
put  them  in  my  banker's  hands  at  Gibralter  or 
Constantinople.  I  believe  he  paid  them  once,  but 
that  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  was  an  annuity. 

"  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  heard  from 
Hodgson  frequently.  Malta  is  my  post-office.  I 
mean  to  be  with  you  by  next  Montem.  You 
remember  the  last, — 1  hope  for  such  'another;  but, 
ifter  having  swam  across  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  I 
disdain  Dataller  t.  Good  afternoon  ! 

*   I  am  yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  LIX. 

TO   THE   HON.    MRS.    BYKON. 

4 

"  Constantinople,  June  28,  1810. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHEK, 

"  I  regret  to  perceive,  by  your  last  letter,  that 
seYeral  of  mine  have  rot  arrived,  particularly  a  very 
long  one,  written  in  November  last,  from  Albania, 
when  I  was  on  a  •visit  to  the  Pacha  of  that  province. 
Fletcher  has  also  written  to  his  spouse  perpetually. 
Mr.  IJubhotise,  who  \\ill  forward  or  deliver  this,  arid 
is  on  his  return  to  England,  can  inform  you  of  our 
different  movements,  but  I  am  very  uncertain  as  to 
my  own  return.  He  will  probably  be  down  to 
Nott's,  some  time  or  other ;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
send  back  as  an  incumbrance,  (English  servants 
are,  sad  travellers, )  will  supply  his  place  in  the 
interim,  and  describe  our  travels,  which  have  been 
tolerably  extensive.  I  have  written  twice  briefly 
from  thic  capital,  from  Smyrna,  from  Athens,  and 
Jther  parts  of  Greece;  froni  Albania,  the  Pacha  of 
»hifh  province  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother, 


and  said  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man  of  high  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  whita 
hands  ! !  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  oegged  me  to 
consider  him  as  a  father,  and  gave  me  a  guard  ol 
forty  soldiers  through  the  forests  of  Acarnania. 
But  of  this  and  other  circumstances  I  have  written 
at  large,  and  yet  hope  you  will  receive  my  letters. 

"  I  remember  Mahmout  Pacha,  the  grandson  ol 
AH  Pacha,  at  Yanina,  (a  little  fellow  of  ten  years 
of  age,  with  large  black  eyes,  which  our  ladies 
would  purchase  at  any  price,  and  those  regular 
features  which  distinguish  the  Turks,)  ankel  me 
how  I  came  to  travel  so  young,  without  any  body  to 
take  care  of  me.  This  question  wa's  put  by  the 
little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of  threescore.  I 
cannot  now  write  copiously  ;  I  have  only  time  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  passed  many  a  fatiguing,  but 
never  a  tedious  moment :  and  that  all  1  am  afraid 
of  is,  that  I  shall  contract  a  gipsy-like  wandering 
disposition,  which  will  make  home  tiresome  ro  me  : 
this,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with  men  in  the 
habit  of  peregrination,  and,  indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On 
the  third  of  May,  I  swam  from  Sextos  to  Abydos. 
You  know  the  story  of  Leander,  but  I  had  no  Hero 
to  receive  me  at  landing. 

"  I  also  passed  a  fortnight  in  the  Troad :  the 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Esyetes  still  exist  in  large 
barrows,  similar  to  those  you  have,  doubtless,  seen 
in  the  North.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Belgrade,  (a 
village  in  these  environs,)  to  see  the  house  built  on 
the  same  site  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley's ;  by-the-by, 
her  Ladyship,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  lied,  but 
not  half  so  much  as  any  other  woman  would  have 
done  in  the  same  situation.  I  have  been  in  all  the 
principal  mosques  by  the  virtue  of  a  firman  ;  this  is 
a  favor  rarely  permitted  to  infidels,  but  the  ambas- 
sador's departure  obtained  it  for  us.  I  have  been  • 
up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  round  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  indeed  I  know  more  of  .:  by 
ight,  than  I  do  of  London. 

"  I  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's  evening 
with  the  details,  but  at  present  you  must  excuse 
me  ;  I  am  not  able  to  write  long  letters  in  June.  I 
return  to  spend  my  summer  in  Greece.  I  shall  not 
proceed  further  into  Asia,  as  I  have  visited  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  and  the  Troad.  I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  receive  my 
letters ;  consider  we  have  no  regular  post  further 
than  Malta,  where  I  beg  you  will  in  future  send 
your  letters,  and  not  to  this  eity.  Fletcher  is  a 
poor  creature,  and  requires  comforts  that  I  can 
dispense  with.  He  is  very  sick  of  his  travels,  but 
you  must  not  believe  his  account  of  the  country ; 
he  sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  besides.  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed or  disgusted.  I  have  lived  with  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  I  have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's 
palace,  and  have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cow- 
house, and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive  and  kind. 
I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the  principal 
Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  and,  though 
inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are  better  than  the 
Spaniards,  who,  in  their  turn,  excel  the  Portuguese. 
Of  Constantinople  you  will  find  many  descriptions 
in  different  travels ;  but  Lady  Wortley  errs  strangely 
when  she  says,  '  St.  Paul's  would  cut  a  str-inge 
figure  by  St.  Sophia's."  I  have  been  in  both,  sur- 
veyed them  inside  and  out  attentively.  St.  Sophia's 
is  undoubtedly  the  jnost  interesting  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  ch  jumstanee  of  all  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  Justinian,  having  been 
crowned  there,  and  several  murdered  at  the  altar, 
esides  the  Turkish  sultans,  who  attend  it  icgnlarly. 
But  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to  some  of  the 
mosques,  particularly  'Soleymun,'  £c.,  and  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  pao,e  with  St.  Paul's, 
(I  speak  like  a  Cockney.)  However,  I  prefer  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  S'eville  to  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Sophia's,  and  any  religious  building  I  have  evel 
seen. 

"  The  walls  of  the  Seraglio  are  like  the  walls  o 
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New  stead  gardens,  only  higher,  and  much  in  the  i  as  you  may  suppose;   but  uone  D£  the^m  verge  to 
same  order;  but  tne  ride  by  the  walls  of  the  city,   England. 

3n  the  land«ide,  is  beautiful.     Imagine  four  miles |      "  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  my  old  fellow-collegian, 
Df    immense    triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy,! is   here,    and   wishes    to   accompany    me    into   the 


surmounted  with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  towers, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  Turkisl  burying- 
grounds,  (the  loveliest  spots  on  earth,)  full  of 
enormous  cypresses.  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  of  Epliesus,  and  Delphi.  I  have  traversed 


Morea.  We  shall  go  together  for  that  purpose. 
Lord  S.  will  afterward  pursue  his  way  to  the  capital ; 
and  Lord  B.,  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in  that 
quarter,  will  let  you  know  what  he  does  next,  ol 
which  at  present  he  is  not  quite  certain.  Malta  is 


a;reat   part  of    Turkey,   and   many  other   parts   of  |  my  perpetual  post-office,  from  which  my  letters  ;n-8 
Europe,  and  some  of  Asia  ;  but  I  never  beheld  a  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe : — by- 


work  of  nature  or  art  which  yielded  an  impression 
(ike  the  prospect  on  each  side  from  the  Seven 
Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

"  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  'English  Bards,"  &c., — of  course,  you 
C»oserved  I  have  made  great  additions  to  the  new 
dition.  have  you  recived  my  picture  from  San- 
d ''iv's,  Vigo  lane,  London  ?  It  was  finished  and 
paid  for  long  bqfore  I  left  England :  pray,  send  for 
it.  You  seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of  magazines  : 
where  do  you  pick  up  all  this  intelligence,  quota- 
tions, &c.,  &c.  ?  Though  I  was  happy  to  obtain 
my  seat  without  the  assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I 
had  no  measures  to  keep  with  a  man  who  declined 
interfering  as  my  relation  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
have  done  with  him,  though  I  regret  distressing 
Mrs.  Leigh,  poor  thing  ! — I  hope  she  is  happy. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  B  *  *  ought  to  marry 
Miss  R  *  *.  Our  first  duty  is  not  to  do  evil ;  but, 
alas  !  that  is  impossible :  our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if 
in  our  power.  The  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  his 
inferior,  a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor  compensation  :  as  it 
is,  he  should  marry  her.  I  will  have  no  gay 
deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  not  allow  my 
tenants  a  privilege  I  do  not  permit  myself,  that  of 
debauching  each  other's  daughters.  God  knows  I 
have  been  guilty  of  many  excesses  ;  but,  as  I  have 
laid  down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kept  it, 
I  « xpect  this  Lothario  to  follow  the  example,  and 
nei;in  by  restoring  this  girl  to  society,  or,  by  the 
beard  of  my  father !  he  shall  hear  of  it.  Pray  take 
some  notice  of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master : 
poor  boy,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  return.  I  trust 
vou  are  well  and  happy.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
dear  from  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerly, 

"  BYRON." 

"  P.  S.  How  is  Joe  Murray  ? 

"  P.  S.  I  opened  my  letter  again  to  tell  you  that 
t'ietcher  having  petitioned  to  accompany  me  into 
the  Morea,  I  have  taken  him  with  me,  contrary  to 
the  intention  expressed  in  my  letter." 


LETTER  LX. 

I 

TO    MK8.    BYRON. 

"  Athen»,  July  25,  1810. 

1  DiJ.*a  MOTHER, 

"  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  from  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  considered  as  singularly  quick, 
particularly  for  the  season  of  the  year.  You 
lorthern  gentry  can  have  no  conception  of  a  Greek 
summer ;  which,  however,  is  a  perfect  frost  com- 
pared with  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I  reposed 
myself  in  the  shade  last  year,  after  a  gentle  gallop 
of  four  hundred  miles,  without  intermission,  through 
Portugal  and  Spain.  You  see,  by  my  date,  that  I 
am  :it  Athens  again,  a  place  which  I  think  I  prefer, 
upon  the  whole,  to  any  I  have  seen.  *  *  *  * 

"  My   next    movement    is    to-morrow    into    the 

Morea,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  a  month  or 

two,  and  then   return   to  winter  here,  if  I  do  not 

Minge  my  plans  \»hi<  h,  however,  are  very  variable, 
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the-by,  I  have  now  been  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most  of  my 
time  without  hurrying  over  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  the  ancient  world.  Fletcher,  after  having 
been  toasted,  and  roasted,  and  baked,  and  grilled, 
and  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  creeping  things,  begins  to 
philosophize,  is  grown  a  refined  as  well  as  resigned 
character,  and  promises  at  his  return  to  become  an 
ornament  to  his  own  parish,  and  a  very  prominent 
person  in  the  future  family  pedigree  of  the  Fletch- 
er's, whom  I  take  to  be  Goths  by  their  accomplish- 
ments, Greeks  by  their  acuteness,  and  ancient 
Saxons  by  their  appetite.  He  (Fletcher^  begs 
leave  to  send  half  a  dozen  sighs  to  Sally  his  spouse, 
and  wonders  (though  I  do  not)  that  his  ill  vritten 
and  worse  spelled  letters  have  never  come  to  hand ; 
as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no'  great  loss  in  either 
of  our  letters,  saving  and  except  that  I  wish  you  to 
know  we  are  well,  and  warm  enough  at  this  present 
writing,  God  knows.  You  must  not  expect  long 
letters  at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  Mr.  Hanson  has  not  written  a  syllable 
since  my  departure.  Your  letters  I  have  mostly 
received,  as  well  as  others  ;  from  which  I  conjecture 
that  «he  man  of  law  is  either  angry  or  busy. 

"  I  trust  you  like  Newstead,  and  agree  with  youi 
neighbors ;  but  you  know  you  are  a  vixen — is  not 
that  a  dutiful  appellation  ?  Pray,  take  care  of  my 
books  and  several  boxes  of  papers  in  the  hands  ot 
Joseph  ;  and  pray  leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne to  drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty  ; — but  I  do  not 
insist  on  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  your  house  full  of  silly  women, 
prating  scandalous  things.  Have  yon  ever  received 
my  picture  in  oil  from  Sanders,  London  ?  It  has 
been  paid  for  these  sixteen  months :  why  do  you 
not  get  it  ?  My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks, 
two  Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  nondescript 
Fletcher,  are  making  so  much  noise  that  I  am  glad 


to  sign  myself 


Yours,  &c.,  &c., 

"  BYROV 


LETTER  LXI. 


TO   MRS.    BYRON. 
V 

"  Pat™,  Jtlj  X,  1810. 

"DEAR  MADAM, 

"  In  four  days  from  Constantinople,  with  a  favor- 
able wind,  I  arrived  in  the  frigate  at  the  island  ol 
Ceos,  from  whence  I  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where 
I  met  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  ex 
pressed  a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  far  as  Corinth 
At  Corinth  we  separated,  he  for  Tripolitza,  I  for 
Patras,  where  I  had  some  business  with  the  consul, 
Mr.  Strane,  in  whose  house  I  now  write.  He  haa 
rendered  me  every  serv-.ce  in  his  power  since  I 
quitted  Malta  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  whence 
I  ha\e  written,  to  you  twice  or  thrice.  In  a  few 
days  I  visit  the  Pacha  at  Tripolitza,  make  the  tour 
of  the  Morea,  and  return  again  to  Athens,  which  at 
present  is  my  head-quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present 
intense.  In  England,  if  it  reaches  98°,  you  are 
all  on  fire :  the  other  day,  in  travelling  oetween 
Athens  and  Megara,  the  thermometer  was  at 
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BYRON'S   WORKS. 


12<5°  ! !  "Yet  I  feel  no  inconvenience  ;  of  course  I 
am  much  bronzed,  but  I  live  temperately,  and  never 
enjoyel  better  health. 

"  Before  1  left  Constantinople,  I  saw  the  Sultan, 
(with  Mr.  Adair,)  and  the  interior  of  the  mosques, 
things  whirh  rarely  happen  to  travellers.  Mr.  Hob- 
horse  is  gone  to  England  :  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
turn, but  have  no  particular  communications  for 
('our  country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Hanson's 
silence,  and  my  desire  that  he  will  remit  regularly. 
1  suppose  some  arangement  has  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  Wymondham  and  Rochdale.  Malta  is  my 
post-office,  or  to  Mr.  Strane,  consul-general,  Patras, 
Korea.  You  complain  of  my  silence — I  have  writ- 
ten twenty  or  thirty  times  within  the  last  year : 
never  less  that  twics  a  month,  and  often  more.  If 
my  letters  do  not  arrive,  you  must  not  conclude 
thai  we  aie  eaten,  or  that  there  is  a  war,  or  a  pesti- 
lence, or  famine  :  neither  must  you  credit  silly  re- 
oorts,  which  I  dare  say  you  have  in  Notts,  as  usual. 
I  am  very  well,  and  neither  more  nor  less  happy 
than  I  usually  am  ;  except  that  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  once  more  alone,  for  I  was  sick  of  my  compan- 
ion,— not  that  he  was  a  bad  one,  but  because  my  na- 
ture leads  me  to  solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds 
to  this  disposition.  If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men 
who  would  wish  to  join  me — one  wants  me  to  go  to 
Egypt,  another  to  Asia,  of  which  I  have  seen 
enough.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  is  already  my 
own,  so  that  I  shall  only  go  over  my  old  ground, 
and  look  upon  my  old  seas  and  mountains,  the  only 
acquaintances  I  ever  found  improve  upon  me. 

"  I  have  a  tolerable  suite — a  Tartar,  two  Alba- 
nians, an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher;  but  in  this 
country  these  are  easily  maintained.  Adair  received 
me  wonderfully  well,  and  indeed  I  have  no  com- 
plaints against  any  one.  Hospitality  here  is  neces- 
sary, for  inns  are  not.  I  have  lived  in  the  houses 
of  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians  and  English — to-day  in 
a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house ;  this  day  with 
the  Pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.  I  shall  con- 
t;nue  to  write  briefly,  but  frequently,  and  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you ;  but  you  fill  your  letters  with 
tilings  from  the  papers,  as  if  English  papers  were 
not  found  all  over  the  world.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment a  dozen  before  me.  Pray  take  care  of  my 
books,  and  believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Mother,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"BYRON." 


LETTER  LXII. 

TO   THE   HON.    MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Pat™,  Oct.  2d,  1810. 

"DEAR  M\DAM, 

"  It  is  now  several  months  since  I  have  received 
any  communication  from  you  ;  but  at  this  -1  am  not 
surprised,  nor  indeed  have  I  any  complaint  to  make, 
mnce  you  have  written  frequently,  for  which  I 
1  aank  ycu  ;  but  I  very  much  condemn  Mr.  Hanson, 
'vho  has  not  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  my  many 
etters,  nor  of  my  request  before  I  left  England, 
v;hich  I  sailed  from  on  this  very  day  fifteen  months 
a^c  Thus  one  year  and  a  quarter  have  passed 
away,  without  my  receiving  the  least  intelligence 
on  the  state  c*  my  affairs,  and  they  were  not  in  a 
posture  to  fi-r.i.of  neglect,  and  I  do  conceive  and 
declare  that  M;.  Hanson  has  acted  negligently  and 
culpably  in  not  apprizing  me  of  his  proceedings;  I 
will  also  add  un^ivily.  His  letters,  were  there  any, 
"ould  not  easilj  miscarry:  the  communications 
with  the  Levant  are  slow,  but  tolerably  secure,  at 
least  as  far  as  Malta,  and  there  I  left  directions 
which  I  know  would  be  observed.  I  have  written  to 
rou  several  times  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
You  vill  perceive  hy  my  date  I  am  returned  into 


the  Morea,  of  which  I  have  been  ma-ting  the  toui 
and  visiting  the  Pacha,  who  gave  me  a  fine  horse 
and  paid  me  all  possible  honors  and  attention.  ] 
have  now  seen  a  good  portion  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  shall  remain  at  Athens,  and  is 
ihf  vicinity,  till  I  hear  from  England.  I  havt 
punctually  obeyed  your  injunctions  of  writing  fre- 
quently, but  I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  coun- 
tries which  have  been  already  amply  treated  of.  1 
believe  before  this  time  Mr.  Hobhouse  will  have  ar« 
rivtd  in  England,  and  he  brings  letters  from  me, 
written  at  Constantinople.  In  these  I  mention 
having  seen  the  Sultan  and  the  mosques,  and  that  I 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  an  exploit  cf  wliich  1 
take  care  to  boast. 

"  I  am  here  on  business  at  present,  but  Athens  is 
my  head-quarters,  where  I  am  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  Franciscan  convent.  , 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  sincerity, 

"  Yours,  very  affectionately, 
"  BYRON. 

"P.  8.  Fletcher  is  well,  and  discontented  at 
usual ;  his  wife  don't  write,  at  least,  lier  scrawls 
have  not  arrived.  You  will  address  to  Malta.  Pr^y 
have  you  never  received  my  picture  in  oil  from  San 
ders,  Vigo-lane,  London  ?," 


.    LETTER   LXIII. 


TO  MR:  HODGSON. 

"  Patras,  Morea,  October  3,  1810. 

"  As  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician  and  a 
fever  which  confined  me  five  days  to  bed,  you  won't 
expect  much  '  allegrezza'  in  the  ensuing  letter.  In 
this  place  there  is  an  indigenous  distemper,  which, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  (as 
it  does  five  months  out  of  six,)  attacks  great  and 
small,  and  makes  woful  work  with  visiters.  Here 
be  also  two  physicians,  one  of  whom  trusts  to  his 
genius  (never  having  studied)  —  the  other  to  a  cam- 
paign of  eight-  en  months  against  the  sick  of 
Otranto,  which  he  made  in  his  youth  with  great 
effect. 

"  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  I  pro- 
tested against  both  these  assassins  ;  —  but  what  can 
a  helpless,  feverish,  toasted-and-watered  poor 
wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the 
English  consul,  my  Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman, 
forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vorc 
ited  and  glystered  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this 
state  I  made  my  epitaph  —  take  it. 

"  YouiU,  Nature,  ami  relenting  Jove 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove  ; 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout, 
He  beat  all  three  —  ami  blew  it  tut. 

But  Nature  and%  Jove,  being  piqued  at  my  doubts 
did  in  fact,  at  last,  beat  Romanelli,  and  here  I  am 
well  but  weakly,  at  your  service.. 

"  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  made  a  :.;ui 
of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Vely  Pacha,  who  paid 
me  great  honors  and  gave  me  a  pietty  stallion.  H. 
is  doubtless  in  England  before  even  ths  -late  of  tnis 
letter  —  he  hears  a  despatch  from  me  to  your  bard- 
ship.  He  writes  to  me  from  Malta,  ana  requests 
my  journal,  if  I  keep  one.  I  have  none,  or  he 
should  have  it;  but  I  have  replied,  in  a  consolatory 
and  exhortatory  epistle,  praying  him  to  abate  three 
and  sixpence  in  the  price  of  his  rtext  Uoke,  seeing 
that  half  a  guinea  is  a  price  not  to  be  given  for  any 
thing  save  an  opera-ticket. 

"  As  for  England,  it  is  long  since  I  have  heard 
from  it.  Every  one  at  all  connected  with  my  con- 
cerns is  asleep,  and  you  are  my  only  correspondent, 
agents  excepted.  I  have  really  no  friends  in  the 
world;  though  all  my  old  schoo  companions  ar* 
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ifohe  forth  into  that  wo.  id,  and  walk  about  there  in 
monstrous  disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen, 
lawyers,  parsons,  fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other 
mawquerade  dresses.  So,  I  here  shake  hands  and 
cut  with  all  these  busy  people,  none  of  whom  write 
to  me.  Indeed,  I  asked  it  not ;  and  kere  I  am,  a 
poor  traveller  and  heathenish  philosopher,  who  hath 
p<-r;imbulated  the  greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and 
seen  a  great  quantity  of  very  improvable  land  and 
sea,  and,  after  all,  am  no  better  than  when  I  set 
out — Lord  help  me  ! 

"  I  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  very  day, 
and  I  believe  my  concerns  will  draw  me  to  England 
soon  ;  but  of  this  I  will  apprize  you  regularly  from 
Mai*?.  On  all  points,  Hobhouse  will  inform  you,  if 
yi.ti  are  canvas  as  to  our  adventures.  I  have  seen 
some  oM  Er^iish  papers  up  to  the  loth  of  May.  I 
Bee  th?  :  Lady  of  the  Lake'  advertised.  Of  course 
it  is  in  his  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty.  After  all, 
^.ott  is  the  best  of  them.  The  end  of  all  scribble- 
mtnt  is  to  amuse,  and  he  certainly  succeeds  there. 
I  long  to  read  his  new  romance. 

"And  how  does  'Sir  Edgar?'  and  your  friend, 
Bland  ?  I  suppose  you  are  involved  in  some  lite- 
rary squabble.  The  only  way  is  to  despise  all 
brothers  of  the  quill.  I  suppose  you  won't  allow 
me  to  be  an  author,  but  I  aontemn  you  all,  you 
dogs  ! — I  do. 

"  You  don't  knoif  D s,  do  vou  ?  He  had  a 

farce  ready  for  the  s'age  before*"!  left  England,  and 
askod  me  for  a  prologue,  which  I  promised,  but 
s.iil.-d  in  such  a  hurry,  I  never  penned  a  couplet.  I 
am  afraid  to  ask  after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  should 
be  damned — Lord  forgive  me  for  using  such  a  word  ! 
—but  the  pit,  sir,  you  know,  the  pit — they  will  do 
those  things  in  spite  of  merit.  I  remember  this 
farce  from  a  curious  circumstance.  When  Drury- 
lane  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  accident 
Sheridan  and  his  son  lost  the  few  remaining  shil- 
lings they  were  worth,  what  doth  my  friend  D 

do  ?  Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a  note 
to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this  combustible 
concern,  to  inquire  whether  this  farce  was  not  con- 
vfcrted  into  fuel,  with  about  two  thousand  other  un- 
actable manuscripts,  which  of  course  were  in  great 
peril,  if  not  actually  consumed.  Now,  was  not  this 
characteristic  ? — the  ruling  passions  of  Pope  are 
nothing  to  it.  While  the  poor  distracted  manager 
was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building  only  worth 
3')  ),')')0/.,  together  with  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel  in  the  tiring  rooms,  Blue- 
beard's elephants,  and  all  that — in  comes  a  note 
from  a  scorching  author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  farce  !  ! 

"Dear  II.,  remind  Drury  that  I  am  his  well- 
wisher,  and  let  Scrope  Davies  be  well  affected  to- 
wards me.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  at 
News;tpad,  and  renewing  our  old  champagne  eve- 
nings with  all  the  glee  of  anticipation.  I  have  writ- 
ten by  every  opportunity,  and  expect1  responses 
63  regular  as  those  of  the  liturgy,  and  somewhat 
IOLC  ir.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  senses 
to  iiope  for  happy  days,  let  us  at  least  look  forward 
to  merry  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the  other 
In  appearance,  if  not  in  reality;  and  in  such  2X- 
pc-ctA.tiji.8  I  remain,  &c.' 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Atheiu,  January  14,  1811. 

*  MY  DLAH.  MADAM, 

"  I  seize  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual,  shortly, 
out  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of  letters,  where  there 
exists  no  isgular  communication,  is,  of  course,  very 


precarious.  I  have  lately  made  several  sv.  all  tours 
of  some  hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea,  At- 
tica, &c.,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand  giro  by  the 
Troad,  Constantinople,  &<.-.,  and  am  returned  down 
again  fo  Athens.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  tc 
you  more  than  once,  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  ol 
Lffundc  though  without  his  lady)  across  the  Hel 
lespont,  from  Sestos  to  Abyclos.  Of  this,  and  all 
other  particulars,  K.,  whom  1  have  sent  home  with 
papers,  &c.,  will  apprize  you.  I  cannot  find  that  he 
is  any  loss,  being  tolerably  ma>ter  ol  the  Italian 
and  modern  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am  also 
studying  with  a  master, — I  can  order  and  discourse 
more  than  enough  for  a  reasonable  man.  Besides 
the  perpetual  lamentations  after  beef  and  beer,  tha 
stupid,  bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign, 
and  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acmiiring  even  a 
few  words  of  any  language,  rendered  him,  like  all 
other  English  servants,  an  incumbrance.  I  do  as- 
sure you,  the  plague  of  speaking  for  him,  the  com- 
forts he  required,  (more  than  myself  by  far,)  the 
pilaws,  (a  Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat,)  which  h« 
could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could  not  drink, 
the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  long  list 
of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling  horses,  want  of 
'ea!  !  !  &c.,  which  assailed  him,  would  have  made  a 
la's! ing  source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  in- 
convenience to  a  master.  After  all,  the  man  is 
honest  enough,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable 
enough ;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  forgive  me  !  my  Al- 
banian soldiers,  my  Tartars  and  Janizary,  worked 
for  him  and  us  too,  as  my  friend  Hobhouse  can 
testify. 

"  It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in  spring; 
but  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must  have  remit-  * 
tances.  My  own  funds  would  have  lasted  me  verr 
well ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  assist  a  friend,  who,  1 
know,  will  pay  me ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out  . 
of  pocket. .  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise  tired  ol 
travelling  ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  looking  at  mankind  instead  of  reading 
about  them,  and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at 
home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander, 
that  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  among  us  to  set 
our  young  men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few 
allies  our  wars  have  left  us. 

"  Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans, £c.,  &c.,  &c.  :  and,  without  losing  sight  of  my 
own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  of 
others.  Where  I  see  the  superiority  of  England 
(which,  by-the-by,  we  are  a  good  deal  mistaken 
about  in  many  things,)  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlighted.  Now,  I 
might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged 
in  your  country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of 
this,  and  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful 
or  amusing  at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have 
I  any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I  have 
done  with  authorship;  and  if,  in  my  last  produc- 
tion, I  have  convinced  the  critics  of  the  world  I 
was  something  more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  ana 
satisfied  ;  nor  will  I  hazard  that  reputation  by  a  fu- 
ture effort.  It  is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manu- 
script, but  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  after 
me ;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may 
serve  to  prolong  my  memory  when  I  myself  shall 
cease  to  remember.  I  have  a  famous  Bavarian 
artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens,  £c.,  &c.,  for  me. 
This  will  be  better  than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope 
myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  leati  a 
quiet;  recluse  life,  but  God  knows  and  does  best  for 
us  all ;  at  least,  so  they  say.,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  object,  as  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  reason  to  c-mi- 
plain  of  my  lot.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
men  do  more  harm  to  themselves  than  ever  '•.hfi 
devil  could  do  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you  well, 
and  as  happy  as  we  can  be ;  you  will,  at  least,  be 
pleased  to  hear  I  an"  «o.  and  yours  ever." 
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LETTER  LXV. 


10   MBS.   BYBON. 


"  Athent,  Feb.  23,  1811.  < 

1  DEAH  MADAM, 

"  As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt,  &c.,  I 
?hall  pioceed  to  that  quarter  in  the  spring,  and  I 
3t-g  you  will  state  to  Mr.  Hanson  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  further  remittances.  On  the  subject  of 
Newstci.d  I  answer,  as  before,  no.  If  it  is  neces- 
»ary  to  sell,  sell  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will  have  ar- 
rived by  this  time  with  my  letters  to  that  purport. 
I  will  tell  you  fairly,  I  have  in  the  first  place,  no 
opinion  of  funded  property  \  if,  by  any  particular 
circumstances,  I  shall  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  deter- 
mination. I  will  at  all  events,  pass  my  life  abroad, 


as  my  only  tie  to  England  is 


pass  my  n 
Newstead, 


and,  that 

once  gone,' neither  interest  nor  inclination  lead  me 
northward.  Competence  in  your  country  is  ample 
wealth  in  the  East,  such  is  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  and  the  abundance  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  much  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  enjoy  a  deli- 
cious climate,  and  every  luxury,  at  a  less  expense 
than  a  common  college  life  in  England,  will  always 
be  a  country  to  me  ;  and  such  ure  in  fact  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  then  is  the  alternative — 
if  I  preserve  Newstead,  I  return;  if  I  sell  it,  I  stay 
away.  I  have  ..ad  no  letters  since  yours  of  June, 
but  I  have  written  several  times,  and  shall  continue, 
as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

"  BYRON." 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at  such  a  distance, 
I  cannot  specify  any  particular  month." 


I  stead  dismantled  bj  Messrs.  Brothers,  &c.,  and  L« 
seems  determined  to  force  me  into  selling  it,  but  h( 
will  be  baffled.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall,  be  much 
pestered  with  visiters ;  but  if  I  am,  you  must  re- 
ceive them,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  nobodj 
breaking  in  upon  my  retirement :  you  know  that  1 
never  was  fond  of  society,  and  I  am  less  so  than  be- 
fore. I  have  brought  you  a  shawl,  and  a  quantity 
of  attar  of  roses,  but  these  I  must  smuggle,  if  pos- 
sible. I  trust  to  find  my -library  in  tolerable  order. 
"  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall  separate 
the  mill  from  Mr.  B  *  *'s  farm,  for  his  son  is  too 
gay  a  deceiver  to  inherit  both,  and  place  Fletcher 
in  it,  who  has  served  me  faithfully,  and  who«e  wife 
is  a  good  woman ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  to  *obei 
young  Mr.  B  *  *,  or  he  will  people  the  parish  with 
bastards.  In  a  word,  if  he  had  seduced  a  dairymaid, 
he  might  have  found  something  like  an  apology ; 
but  the  girl  is  his  equal,  and  in  high  life  or  low  life 
reparation  is  made  in  such  circumstances,  But  1 
shall  not  intefere  further  than  (like  Bonaparte)  by 
dismembering  Mr.  B.  's  kingdom,  and  erecting  part 
of  it  into  a  principality  for  field-marshal  Fletcher ! 
I  hope  you  govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load 
of  national  debt  with  a  wary  hand.  To  drop  ray 
metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  yours, 

'•  P.  S.  This  letter  was  written  to  be  sent  from 
Portsmouth,  but,  on  arriving  there,  the  squadron 
was  ordered  to  the  lAore,  from  whence  I  shall  for- 
ward it.  This  I  have  not  done  before,  supposing 
you  might  be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in 
the  letter  being  longer  than  expected  between  oui 
arrival  in  port  and  my  appearance  at  Newstead." 


LETTER  LXVI. 

TO   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Volage  frigate,  at  sea,  June  25,  1811. 

"  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  our  ar- 
ival  at  Portsmouth,  probably  about  the  fourth  of 
July,  is  begun  about  twenty-three  days  after  our 
departure  from  Malta.  I  have  just  been  two  years 
t^  a  day,  on  the  second  of  July)  absent  from  Eng- 
land, an  1  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  on  my  departure,  viz.,  indif- 
ference ;  but  within  that  apathy  I  certainly  do  not 
comprise  yourself,  as  I  will  prove  by  every  means  in 
my  power.  You  wi.H  be  good  enough  to  get  my 
apartments  ready  at  Newstead,  but  don't  disturb 
yourself  on  any  account,  particularly  mine,  nor  con- 
sider me  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  visitor.  I 
must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time  I  have 
been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable  diet,  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  coming  within  my  regimen ;  so  I  ex- 
pect a  powerful  stock  of  potatoes,  greens,  and  bis- 
cuit :  I  drink  no  wine.  I  have  two  servants,  mid- 
lle-aged  men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  thence  to  Newstead,  on  my  way  to  Rochdale. 
I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  not  forget  my  diet, 
which  it  is  very  necessary  for  me  to  observe.  I 
am  well  in  health,  as  I  have  generally  been,  with 
the  exception  of  two  agues,  both  f  which  1  quickly- 
got  over. 

"  My  piano  will  so  much  depend  on  circum- 
stances, that  I  shall  not  venture  to  lay  down  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  My  prospects  are  not  very 
promising,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  wrestle  through 
life  like  our  neighbors ;  indeed,  by  H.'s  last  ad- 
ices,  I  have  some  apprehensions  of  finding  New- 


LETTER  LXVII.    . 

TO   MR.    HODGSON. 

"  Volage  frigate,  at  «ea,  June  29,  1811.     . 

"In  a  week,  with  a*  fair  wind,  we  shall  be  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  I  shall  have 
completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  peregrination, 
from  which  I  am  returning  with  as  little  emotion  aa 
I  set  out.  I  think  upon  the  whole,  I  was  more 
grieved  at  leaving  Greece  than  England,  which  I  am 
impatient  to  see,  simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a 
long  voyage. 

"Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Embarrassed  in  my  private  affairs,  indifferent  to 
public,  solitary  without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with 
a  body  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of  fevers, 
but  a  spirit,  I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning 
home  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter  will  be  a 
lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then  colliers,  farmers, 
surveyors,  and  all  the  agreeable  attachments  to 
estates  out  of  repair  and  contested  coal-pits.  la 
short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  alit'le 
repaired  my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
eitber  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the 
East,  where  I  cair  at  least  have  cloudless  skies  and 
a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

"  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  in  town  or  at  New- 
stead,  whenever  jrou  can  make  it  convenient.  I 
suppose  you  are  in  love  and  in  poetry,  as  usual. 
That  husband,  H.  Drury,  has  never  written  to  me, 
albeit  I  have  sent  him  more  than  one  letf  °,r  ; — but  I 
dare  say  the  poor  man  has  a  family,  ano'  if  course 
.ill  his  cares  are  confined  to  his  circle. 

'* '  For  children  freth  expenses  get, 

And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit.'—  Warlan. 

If  you  see  him,  tell  him  I  have  a  letter  for  him  from 
Tucker,  a  regimental  chirurgeon  and  friend  of  his 
who  prescribed  for  me.  *  *  *  and  is  a  very 


LETTERS 


worthy  mttn,  but  too  foi.d  of  hard  words.  I  should 
DC  too  late  for  ;»  speech-day,  or  I  should  probably 
go  clown  to  Harrow. 

I  regretted  very  much  in  Greece  having  omitted  to 
fcarry  the  Anthology  with  me — I  mean  Bland  and 
Merivale's. 

••*  *  *  *  *.*  * 
What  has  Sir  Edgar  done?  And  tre  Imitations 
and  Translations — where  are  they  ?  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  let  the  public  off  so  easily,  but 
charge  them  home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am 
'  sick  of  fops  and  poesy  and  prate,'  and  shall  leave 
the  '  whole  Castalian  state'  to  Bufo,  or  any  body 
else.  But  you  arc  a  sentimental  and  sensibilitous 
person,  and  will  rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Howbeit.  I  have  written  some  four  thousand  lines, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  on  my  travels. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  that  I'  shall  be  happy  to  see 

7ou.     I  shall  be  in  town  about  the  8th,  at  Dorant's 

Hotel,  in  Albemarle-street,  and  proceed  in   a   few 

liv»  to  Notts,  and  thence  to  Rochdale  on  business. 

"  I  an>,  here  and  there,  yours,  &c." 


LJBTTEB.  LXVII1. 

TO    MR.     DALLAS. 

•«  Vrfage  frigate,  at  «ea,  June  28,  1811. 

After  two  years  absence,  (to  a  day,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  before  which  we  shall  not  arrive  at  Ports- 
mouth,) I  am  retracing  my  way  to  England.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  spent  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  in  "Turkey,  except  two  months  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  were  then  accessible.  I  have  seen 
every  thing  most  remarkable  in  Turkey,  particu- 
larly the  Troad,  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Alba- 
nia, into  which  last  region  very  few  have  penetrated 
so  hirrh  as  Hobhouse  and  myself.  I  don't  know 
that  t  have  done  any  thing  to  distingush  me  from 
other  voyagers,  unless  you  will  reckon  my  swim- 
ming from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  on  May  3d,  1810,  a 
tolerable  feat  for  a  modern. 

"  I  am  coming  barn  with  little  prospect  of  pleas- 
ure at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  little  shaken  by 
one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a  spirit  I  hope  yet  un- 
broken. My  affairs,  it  seems,  are  considerably  in- 
volved, and  much  business  must  be  done  with  law- 
yers, colliers,  farmers,  and  creditors.  Now  this,  to  a 
man  who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a  seri- 
ons  concern.  But  enough  of  my  home  department. 

"  I  find  I  have  been  scolding  Cawthom  without  a 
cause,  as  I  found  two  parcels  with  two  letters  from 
you  on  my  return  to  Malta.  By  these  it  appears 
you  have  not  received  a  letter  from  Constantinople, 
addressed  to  Longman's,  but  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

"  My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition,  a 
success  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but  not 
much  for  a  production  which,  from  its  topics,  must 
be  temporary,  and  of  course  be  successful  at  first, 
or  not  at  all.  At  this  period,  when  I  can  think  and 
act  more  coolly.  I  regret  that  I  have  written  it, 
thougV  I  shall  probably  find  it  forgotten  by  all  ex- 
cept t.-.ose  whom  it  has  offended. 

"Mr.  Hobhouse's  Miscellany  has  not  succeeded, 
but  he  himself  writes  so  good  humoredly  on  the 
nubject,  I  don't  know,  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  with 
him.  He  met  with  your  son  at  Cadiz,  of  whom  he 
ipeaks  highly. 

"  Yours  and  Pratt's  protege,  Blackett,  the  cob- 
bler,* is  dead  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a 
3)  an  from  damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that 


8n  noM  to  Hintt  from  Horace,  p.  47V. 


poor  fellow  among  you  :  had  it  not  bee*  for  his 
patrons,  he  might  now  have  been  in  veiy  good 
plight,  shoe  (not  verse)  making ;  but  you  have 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I  write  this 
supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and  strong  waters  tc 
have  been  the  death  of  him.  If  you  are  in  town  ir 
or  about  the  beginning  of  July,  you  will  find  me  a* 
Dorant's  in  Albemarle-street,  glad  to  see  you.  1 
have  an  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ready 
for  Cawthorn,  but 'don't  let  that  deter  you,  for  I 
shan't  inflict  it  upon  you.  You  know  I  never  read 
my  rhymes  to  visitors.  I  shall  quit  town  in  a  few 
days  for  Notts,  and  thence  to  Rochdale.  I  shall 
send  this  the  moment  we  arrive  in  harbor,  that  is  a 
week  hence. 

"  Yoiirs  ever  sincerely, 

"  BYHON  ' 


LETTER  LXIX. 


MR.    HENRY   DRURT. 

"  Volage  frigate,  off  U«hant,  Julv  17,  181. 

1  MY  DEAR  DRURY, 

"After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  second)  ana 
some  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your  country 
The  day  of  our  arrival  you  will  see  by  the  outside 
date  of  my  letter.  At  present,  we  are  becalmed 
comfortably,  close  to  Brest  Harbor  ;  I  have  never 
been  as  near  it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  *  *  * 
We  left  Malta  thirty-four  days  ago,  and  have  had  a 
tedious  passage  of  it.  You  will  either  see  or  hear 
from  or  of  me,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this,  as  I 
pass  through  town  to  repair  my  irreparable  affairs ; 
and  thence  I  want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents, 
and  to  Lanes,  and  sell  collieries,  and  back  to  Lon- 
don and  pay  debts  ;  for  it  seems  I  shall  neither 
have  coals  or  comfort  till  I  go  down  to  Ilockdale  in 
person. 

"  I  have  brought  home  some  marbles  for  Hob- 
house  ;  for  myself,  four  ancient  Athenian  skulls,* 
dug  out  of  Sarcophagi ;  a  phial  of  attic  hemlock  ;* 
four  live  tortoises ;  a  greyhound,  (died  on  the  pas 
sage;)  two  live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Atheniar, 
t'  other  a  Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Ro- 
maic and  Italian  ;  and  myself,  as  Moses  in  the  Vicai 
of  Wakefield  says,  slyly,  and  I  may  say  it  too,  for 
I  have  as  little  cause  to  boast  of  my  expedition  aa 
he  had  of  his  to  the  fair. 

'  I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Cyanean  Rocks,  to  telJ 
you  I  had  swum  from  Sestos  to  Abydos;  have  you 
received  my  letter  ?  *  *  *  Hodgson,  I  suppose 
is  four  deep  by  this  time.  What  would  he  have 
given  to  have  seen,  like  me,  the  real  Parhasttu, 
where  I  robbed  the  Bishop  of  Crissse  of  a  book  of 
geography ;  but  this  I  only  call  plagiarism,  aa  it 
was  done  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Delrhi." 


LETTER  LXX. 

TO  THE  HON.   MRS.    BYRON. 

"  Heddl»h'«  Hotel,  July  2S,  lt«t 
"  St.  JuniRs'i  itreet,  London. 

"  MY  DEAR  MADAM. 

"  I  am  only  detained  by  Mr.  Hanson,  to  sign 
some  coppyhold  papers,  and  will  give  you  timelj 
notice  of  my  approach.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
I  remain  in  town.  I  shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  gt 


•  Girfn  afterward  t >  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
t  In  the  powewion  of  Mr.  Mumv 
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an  to  Lancashire,  on  Rochdale  hujiness.     I  shall 
Vtenrt  to  your  directions,  of  course,  and  am, 
"  With  great  respect,  yours  ever, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.  you  will  consider  Newstead  as  your  house, 
act  mine ;  and  me  only  as  a  visitor  " 


LETTER  LXXI. 

TO   DK.    PIGOT. 

"  Newport  Pagnell,  August  2,  1811. 

"  MY  DEAR  DOCTOR, 

"  My  poor  mother  died  yesterday  !  an.d  I  am  on 
oo.v  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to  the  family  vault. 
[  heard  one  day  of  her  illness,  the  next  of  her 
ieath. — Thank  God  her  last  moments  were  most 
tranquil.  I  am  told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not 
aware  of  her  situation. — I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Gray's  observation,  '  That  we  can  only  have  one 
mother.' — Peace  be  with  her !  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  expressions  of  regard,  and  as  in  six  weeks 
I  shall  he  in  Lancashire  on  business,  I  may  extend 
to  Liverpool  and  Chester, — at  least  I  shall  endeavor. 

"  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  in  November  next  the  editor  of  the  Scotirge 
will  be  tried  for  two  different  libels  on  the  late  Mrs. 
B.  and  myself,  (the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  makes  no 
difference  in  the  proceedings,)  and  as  he  is  guilty. 
•by  his  very  foolish  and  unfounded  assertion,  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  he  will  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigor. 

"  I  inform  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  interested  in 
tlic  affair,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney- 
general. 

"  I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater  part  of 
this  month,  where  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you,  after  iny  two  years'  absence  in  the  East. 
"  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very  truly, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  LXXII. 


TO    MR.   SCROPE   DAVIES. 


1  Newstead  Abbey,  August  7,  1811. 


MY  DEAREST  DAVIES, 

L>me  curse  hangs   over  me 


and    mine.     Mv 


tnothft-  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house  :  one  of  my  best 
friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or 
think,  or  do.?  I  received  a  letter  from  him  the 
Jay  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  if  vou  can 
spare  a  moment,  do  come  down  to  me — f  want  a 
friend.  Matthews' s  last  'tetter  was  written  on 
Friday,— on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability,  who 
was  like  Matthews?*  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him  ?  You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying,  I 
would  have  risked  my  paltry  existence  to  have  pre- 
served his.  This  very  evening  did  I  mean  to  write, 
in  dting  him,  as  I  invite  you,  my  very  dear  friend, 
tr,  visit  me.  God  forgive  *  *  *  for  his  apathy  ' 


What  will  our 


Hobhouse  feel !     His  letters 


LETTER  LXXIII. 


BOLFON, 


"Newstead  Abbey,  Ai:pust  12,  I  11. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  enclose  a  rough  draft  of  my  intended  will 
which  1  beg  to  have  drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible  is 
the  firmest  manner.  The  alterations  are  principally 
made  in  consequence  of  the  death  f  Mrs.  Byron, 
I  have  only  to  request  that  it  may  b<  got  ready  in  » 
short  time,  and  have  the  honor  to  bi, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

"  BYRON." 


"  Newstead  Abbey,  August  12,  1811. 

"  DIRECTIONS    FOR   THE    CONTENTS    OF   A     WILL   TO 
BE   DRAWN    UP    IMMEDIATELY. 

"  The  estate  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed  (subject 
to  certain  deductions)  on  George  Anson  Byron, 
heir  at  law,  or  whoever  may  be  the  ht.ir  at  law  on 
the  death  of  Lord~B.  The  Rochdale  property  to  be 
sold  in  part  or  the  whole,  according  to  the  debts 
and  lega'cies  of  the  present  Lord  B. 

"  To  Nicolo  Giraiid  of  Athens,  subject  of  France, 
hut  born  in  Greece,  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  from  the  sale  of  such 
parts  of  Rochdale,  Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  as  may 
enable  the  said  Nicolo  Giraud,  (resident  at  Athens 
ainl  Malta  in  the  year  1810,)  to  receive  the  above 
sum  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

"To  William  Fletcher,  Joseph  Murray,  and 
Demetrius  Zograffo,*  (native  of  Greece, )^crvants, 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  f>.nn.  each,  for  their 
natural  lives.  To  Wm  Fletcher  the  mill  at  New- 
stead,  on  condition  that  he  payeth  the  rent,  but  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  landlord.  To  Rl  Rush- 
ton  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  for  life,  and  a 
further  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

"  To  J"  Hanson,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

"  The  claims  of  S.  B.  Davies,  Esq.,  to  be  satisfied 
on  proving  the  amount  of  the  same. 

"  The  body  of  Lord  B.  to  be  buried  in  the  vault 
of  the  garde'n  of  Newstead,  without  any  ceremony 
or  burial-service  whatever,  or  any  inscription,  save 
his  name  and  age.  His  dog  not  to  be  removed  from 
the  said  vault. 

"  My  library  and  furniture  of  every  Description  to 
my  friends  J"  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  and  S.  B, 
Diivies,  Esq.,  my  executors.  In  case  of  their 
decease,  the  Rev.  J.  Becher  of  Southwell,  Notts, 
and  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.,  of  Mortlake,  Surrey,  to  he 
executors. 

"  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  Wymondham  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  late  Mrs.  B  's  Scotch  property,  to 
to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies." 


"This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me  the 
Rt.  Honhll?  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron,  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. — I 
desire  that  rny  body  may  be  buried  in  the  vault  of 
the  garden  of  Newstead,  without  any  ceremony  or 
burial-service  whatever,  and  that  no  inscription 
save  my  name  and  age,  be  written  on  the  tomb  or 
tablet ;  and  it  is  my  .will  that  my  faithful  dog  may 
not  be  removed  from  the  said  vault.  To  the  per- 


3ur  poor 

breathe  hut  of  Matthews.     Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I  formance  of  this,  my  particular  desire,  I  rely  on  the 
urn  almost  desolate — left  almost  alone  in  the  world  attention  of  my  executors  hereinafter  named." 

—I  had  but  you,  and  H.,  and  M.,  and  let  me  enjoy . 

lhe  survivors  while  I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter 
of  Friday,  speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  speedy  journey  to  London.  Write  or 
time,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one  or  both. 

"  Yours  ever." 


•ee  Letter  cccclxii. 


•  "  If  (  IB  papers  lie  not,  (which  they  generally  do,)  Demetrius  Zogrtft« 
of  Athe:  t  *  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  part  of  the  Greek  insurrection.  H* 
was  my  servant  in  1309,  1810, 1811, 18U,  at  different  imvrvals  in  those  ye;<r«, 
(i">r  I  ii'ft  him  in  Greece  when  I  went  to  Constantinople,)  and  accompanied 
me  to  England  in  1811;  he  returned  to  Greece,  spring,  1812.  He  wa»  I 
clever,  but  not  apparently  an  enterprising  man ;  bill  cire  unetances  maW 
men.  His  two  Bonn  (then  infants)  were  nu.ned  Miltiudcs  mid  Alcibiailos 
may  the  omen  be  hapy  !  " — MS.  Journal. 
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"  It  is  submitted  to  Lord  Byron  whether  this 
alattat!  relative  to  the  funeral  had  not  better  be  omit- 
ted,. The  substance  of  it  can  be  given  in  a  letter 
from  his  lordship  to  the  executors,  and  accompany 
the  will ;  and  the  will  may  state,  that  the  funeral 
ihall  lie  performed  irf  such  manner  as  his  lordship 
may  by  letter  direct,  and,  in  default  of  any  such 
letter;  then  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors." 

"  It  must  stand.  "  B.' 

"  I  do  hereby  specifically  order  and  direct  that 
all  the  claims  of  the  said  S.  B.  Davies  uptm  me 
*hcill  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied  as  soon  as  eonve- 
aiently  may  be  after  my  decease,  on  his  proving 
[by  vouchers,  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
»7  executors  hereinafter  named  *]  the  amount 
tfereof  and  the  correctness  of  the  same." 

"  Tf  Mr.  Dories  has  any  unsettled  claims  upon 
L-ord  Lyron,  th-d  dfcutnttanfe  is  a  reason  for  his 
net  being  appointed  executor;  each  execwtor  hearing 
an  opportunity  of  paying  himself  his  own  debt  with- 
'nit  consulting  his  co-executors.'* 

"  So  much  the  better — if  possible,  let  him  be  an 
executor.  "  B." 


In  sending  a  copy  of  the  will,  framed  on  these 
instructions,  to  Lord  Byron,  the  solicitor  accom- 
panied some  of  the  clauses  with  marginal  queries, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  client  to  points  which 
he  considered  inexpedient  or  questionable :  one  or 
two  of  the  clauses,  are  here  inserted  in  full,  with 
the  respective  queries  and  answers  annexed. 


^  The  two  following  letters  contain  further  instruc- 
tions on  the  same  subject  : 

LETTER   LXXIV 


TO   MR.    BOLTON. 


SIR, 


'  New:  Head  Abbey,  August  16,  1811. 


"  I  have  answered  the  queries  on  the  margin. f 
1  wish  Mr.  Davies's  claims  to  ]  <e  most  fully  allowed, 
and,  further  that  he  be  one  of  my  executors.  I 
wish  the.  will  to  be  made  in  a  m  anner  to  prevent  all 
discussion,  if  possible,  after  my  decease  ;  and  this  I 
leave  to  you  as  a  professional  geu.tleman. 

"  With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple  directions 
foi  the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I  must  have  them  j 
implicitly  fulfilled,  as  they  will,  .Xt  least,  prevent! 
trouble  and  expense  : — and  (what  would  be  of  little' 
consequence  to  me,  but  may  quio.'  the  conscience 
of  the  "urvivors)  the  garden  is  cons  wated  ground. 
These  directions  are  copied  verbatim  from  my 
former  will ;  the  alterations  in  otlu  v  parts  have 
imen  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  B. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"Your  -nost  obedient,  humbl^  sr>,rvairt, 

'•'BYKON." 


LETTER  LXX7. 


TO   MR.    BOLTON. 


"Newstead  Abbey,  Aigiistai   1811. 
"  SIR, 

"  The  witnesses  shall  be  provided  from  among 
my  tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  ai  j 
day  most  convenient  to  yourself.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  it  must  be  specified  by  codicil,  or  other- 
wise, that  my  body  is  on  no  account  tp  be  removed 
from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to  be  placed ; 
and,  in*case  any  of  my  successors  within  the  enlai!, 
(from  bigotry,  or  otherwise,)  might  think  p-  --j  n 
to  remove  the  carcass,  such  proce.'ding  snail  be 
attended  by  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  vhiet  in  8U3h 
case,  shall"  go  to  my  sister,  the  Honble  Angela 
Leigh  and  her  heirs  on  similar  conditions.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  BYRON  " 


'  (r»-r  j-r  worls  hero  placed  between  brackwts,  I  :rd  Byro.o  drew  his  pen. 
'  ..i  >n  it. use  enumerating  Hie  names  and  place*  of  abode  c  t  the  executors, 
th-  **.  aiot  hart  'eft  S  anki  (or  the  Christian  nunem  of  these  g%nd<-incn,  and 
I  -  rri  Byrct,  haying  filled  up  all  but  that  of  Dallas,  writes  in  ihi!  margin— "  1 
fcijet  the  ChriMian  name  of  Dallas— cut  him  out."  He  also  eiecuted  on 
the  iwenty-e  g hth  of  this  month,  a  codicil,  by  which  he  revoked  tHe  bequest  of 
kid  "  hoineh'  111  goods  and  furniture,  library,  pictures,  sabres,  waith'-s,  pUte, 
Inen,  trinkets,  and  other  personal  estate,  (txcfljt  money  and  securities,) 
itrat-  within  the  walls  of  the  mansion-house  and  premises  at  his  d.  cease— 
>nd  brqwMtlvd  the  sume  (except  his  wine  anil  »pirituous  liqoo  rs)  to  his 
friends  the  said  J.  C.  Hobiouse,  S.  B.  Davies,  and  Francis  Hod-r.on,  thrir 
ex(jC\itor»,  Ac,,  to  be  equal  ?  divided  between  them,  fur  their  own  uss  ; — and 
ke  bequeathed  his  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  which;  •houkl  he  in  the  cellars 
Jid  jminant  at  Newsu-a.l,  unlo  his  rn«nd  the  sa.il  Jt.  Becher,  for  h'is  own 
•e,  and  roqueted  Ih ••  said  J.  C.  Ho  house,  8  B.  Dt-ies,  F.  Hod'soM,  and 
.  Becher,  retpcctivi'ly,  to  accept  the  bluest  th';re  c  coniuiaeil,  to  them 
.  •'  '  *oken  of  his  I  -ndship." 


LETTER  LXXVI. 

TO    MR.     DALLAS. 

"Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  Aufrurt  12,  1811. 

"  Peace  be  with  the  dead  !  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  let  us  resume 
the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we 
shall  also  have  our  repose.  Besides  her  who  gave 
me  being,  I  have  lost  more  than  one  who  made  that 
being  tolerable.  The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hob 
house,  Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and  also 
not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle,  has  perished  mis 
erably  in  the  muddy  waves  of  the  Cam,  always  fata] 
to  genius ; — my  poor  schoolfellow  Wingfield,  at 
Coimbra — within  a  month,*  and  while  I  heard  from 
all  three,  but  not  seen  one.  Matthews  wrote  to  me 
the  very  day  before  his  death  ;  and  though  I  feel  for 
his  fate,  I  am  still  more  anxious  for  Hobhouse,  who, 
I  very  much  fear,  will  hardly  retain  his  senses ;  his 
letters  to  me  since  the  event  have  been  most  inco- 
herent. But  let  this  pass — we  shall  all  one  day  pass 
along  with  the  rest — the  world  is  too  full  of  such 
things,  and  our  very  sorrow  is  selfish. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  you  which  my  late  oe~ 
cupations  prevented  mo  from  duly  noticing, — I  hope 
your  friends  and  family  will  long  hold  together.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  on  business  on  com- 
monplace, or  any  thing,  or  nothing — but  death — I 
am  already  too  familiar  with  the  dead.  It  ig 
strange"  that  I  look  en  the  skulls  which  stand 
beside  me  (I  have  always  had  four  in  my  study) 
without  emotion,  but  I  cannot  strip  the  features  of 
those  I  have  known  of  their  fleshy  covering,  even 
in  idea,  without  a  hideous  sensation ;  but  the 
worms  are  less  ceremonious.  Surely,  the  Kctii.uia 
f  J  well  when  they  burned  the  dead.  I  shall  •  ba 
hcppy  to  hear  from  yo*  and  am 

'  YOMIS,  fca." 


LETTER  LXXV1I. 

TO    MR.    HODGSON. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  August  2J,  .811 

"You  may,  have  heard  of  the  sudden  d(  &.:h  m 
my  mother,  and  poor  Matthews,  which,  with  that 
of  Wingfield,  (of  which  I  was  not  fully  aware  tij 
Just  before  I  left  town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed 
it,)  has  made  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connexions.  In- 


See  Childe  Harold,  note  It.  u>  uuiiu  I. 
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deed  the  blows  followed  e?ch  other  so  rapidly  that  I 
am  yet  stupid  from  the  shock,  and  though  I  do  eat, 
and  driuk,  and  talk,  and  even  laugh,  at  times,  yet  I 
can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did 
not  every  morning  convince  me  mournfully  to  the 
tontrary.  I  shall  now  waive  the  subject, — the  dead 
are  at  rest,  and  none  but  the  dead  can  be  so. 

"  You  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse, — Matthews 
was  the  '  god  of  his  idolatry ; '  and  if  intellect  could 
exalt  a  man  above  his  fellows,  no  one  could  refuse 
him  preeminence.  I  knew  him  most  intimately, 
and  valued  him  proportionably,  but  I  am  recurring 
so  let  us  talk  of  life  and  the  living. 

"  If  you  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come  here, 
you  will  find  '  beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,'  and  not  un- 
geiierous  wine.  Whether  Otway's  two  other  re- 
quisites for  an  Englishman  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
probably  one  of  them.  Let  me  know  when  I  may 
expect  you,  that  I  may  tell  you  when  I  go  and 
when  return.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Lanes.  *  * 
Da  vies  has  been  here,  and  has  invited  me  to  Cam- 
bridge for  a  week  in  October,  so  that  peradventure, 
we  may  encounter  glass  to  glass.  His  gayety 
(death  cannot  mar  it)  has  done  me  service ;  but, 
after  all,  ours  was  a  hollow  laughter. 

"You  will  write  to  me.  I  am  solitary,  and  I  never 
felt  solitude  irksome  before.  Your  anxiety  about 
the  critique  on  *  *'s  book  is  amusing;  as  it  was 
anonymous,  certes,  it  was  of  little  consequence :  I 
wish  it  had  produced  a  little  more  confusion,  being 
a  lover  of  literary  malice.  Are  you  doing  nothing  ? 
writing  nothing  ?  printing  nothing  ?  why  not  your 
Satire  on  Methodism  ?  the  subject  (supposing  the 
public  to  be  blind  to  merit)  would  do  wonders.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  as  well  for  a  destined  deacon  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy.  It  really  would  give  me  plea- 
sure to  see  you  properly  appreciated.  I  say  really, 
as,  being  an  author,  my  humanity  might  be  sus- 
pected. , 

"  Believe  me,  dear  H.  yours  always." 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Newrtead,  An?u«t  21, 1811. 

"  Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more  acute  feel- 
ings than  I  possess;  for  though  I  feel  tolerably  mis- 
erable, yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  kind 
of  hysterical  merriment,  or  rather  laughter  without 
merriment,  which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor 
conquer  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but 
an  indifferent  person  would  think  me  in  excellent 
spirits.  '  We  must  forget  these  things,'  and  have 
recourse  to  our  old  selfish  comforts,  or  rather  com- 
fortable selfishness.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  return 
to  London  immediately,  and  shall  therefore  accept 
freely  what  is  offered  court^usly — your  mediation 
between  me  and  Murray.  I  don't  think  my  name 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  you  must  be  aware 
that  my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring  the  north  and 
south  (irub-streets  down  upon  the  'Pilgrimage;' 
— but,  nevertheless,  if  Murray  makes  a  point  of  it, 
ai.d  you  coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly  ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled,  '  By  the  Author  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  My  remarks  on  the  Ro- 
maic, &c.,  once  intended  to  accompany  the  Hints 
from  Horace,'  shall  go  along  with  the  other,  as 
being  indeed  more  appropriate  ;  also  the  smaller 
poems  now  in  my  possession,  with  a  few  selected 
from  those  published  in  Hobhouse's  Miscellany.  I 
have  found  among  my  poor  mother's  papers  all  my 
letters  from  the  East,  and  one  in  particular  of  some 
length  from  Albania.  From  this,  if  necessary,  I 
rai  work  up  a  note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I 
kt:  t  no  iournal,  the  letters  written  on  the  spot  are 


the  best.     But  of   this  anon,  when  we  have  den 
nitely  arranged. 

'SHas  Murray  shown  the  work  to  anyone?  He 
may — but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  applause.  Ol 
course  there  are  little  things  I  would  wish  to  aitar, 
and  perhaps  the  fwo  stanzas  of  a  buffooning  cast  on 
London's  Sunday  are  as  well  left  out.  1  much  wish 
to  avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  character  with 
mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my  second  objection  to 
my  name  appearing  in  the  title-page.  When  you 
•have  made  arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c., 
favor  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you  a  universe 
of  trouble,  which  thanks  cannot  atone  for.  I  made  a 
kind  of  prose  apology  for  my  skepticism  at  the  head 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so  much  more 
like  an  attack  than  a  defence,  that,  haply,  it  might 
better  be  omitted  : — perpend,  pronounce.  *  After  all, 
I  fear  Murray  will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  me,  '  I  have  supped  full  of 
criticism,'  and  I  don't  think  that  the  '  most  dismal 
treatise'  will  stir  and  rouse  my  '  fell  of  hair'  till 
Birnam  wood  do  come  to  Dunsinane.' 

"  I  shall  Continue  to  write  at  intervals,  and  hop< 
you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How  does  Pratt  get  on. 
or  rather  get  off  Joe  Blackett's  posthumous  stock  t 
You  killed  that  poor  man  among  you,  in  spite  ol 
your  Ionian  friend  and  myself,  who  would  have  saved 
him  from  Pratt,  poetry,  present  poverty,  and  post- 
humous oblivion.  Cruel  patronage  !  to  ruin  a  man 
at  his  calling  ;  but  then  he  is  a  divine  subject  for 
subscription  and  biography  ;  and  Pratt,  who  makes 
the  most  of  his  dedications,  has  inscribed  the 
volume  to  no  less  than  five  families  of  distinction. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry  White  ;  with  a 
grea*  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere,  (in- 
deed, it  killed  him  as  you  killed  Joe  Blaokett,"* 
certes,  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this 
on  account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ;*  but  surely 
he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields  and  Blacketts, 
and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Lofft  and  Pratt 
have  or  may  kidnap  from  their  calling  into  the  service 
of  the  trade.  You  must  excuse  my  flippancy,  for  I 
am  writing  I  know. not  what,  to  escape  from  myself. 
Hobhouse  is  gone  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Davies  has  been 
here  on  his  way  to  Harrowgate. 

"You  did  not  know  Mr.  Matthews;  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers,  as  he  suffi- 
ciently proved  at  Cambridge,  by  carrying  off  more 
prizes  and  fellowships,  against  the  ablest  candidates, 
than  any  other  graduate  on  record;  but  a  most  de- 
cided atheist,  indeed  noxiously  so,  for  he  pro- 
claimed his  principles  in  all  societies.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  feel  a  loss  not  easily  to  be  supplied  to  my- 
self— to  Hobhouse  never.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
and  "  Beliecve  me,  &c." 


LETTER  LXXiX. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  August  2i'    1811. 
"SIR, 

"  A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion has  hitherto  prevented  my  addressing  you  on 
the  subjecvt  of  this  letter.  My  friend  Mr.  Dallas 
has  placed  in  your  hands  a  manuscript  poem  writ- 
ten by  me  in  Greece,  which  he  tells  me  you  do 
not  object  to  publishing.  But  he  also  informed  me 
in  London  that  you  wished  to  send  the  MS.  to  Mr. 
Gifford.  Now,  though  no  one  would  feel  more  grati- 
fied by  the  chance  of  obtaining  his  observations  on 
a  work  than  myself,  there  is  in  such  n  proceeding  a 
kind  of  petition  for  praise,  that  neither  my  pride— 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it — will  admit.  MF. 
Q.  is  not  only  the  first  satirist  of  the  day,  but  editor 
of  one  of  the  principal  Reviews.  As  such,  he  fa 
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Hie  last  man  whose  censure  (however  eager  to  avoid 
it)  I  would  deprecate  by  clandestine  means.  You 
will  therefore  retain  the  MS.  in  your  own  care,  or,  if 
it  must  needs  be  shown,  send  it  to  another.  Though 
not  very  patient  of  censuie,  I  would  fain  obtain 
fairly  any  little  praise  my  rhymes  might  deserve,  at 
all  events  not  by  extortion  and  the  humble  solicita- 
tions of  a  bandied-about  MS.  I  am  sure  a  little 
consideration  will  convince  you  it  would  be  wrong. 

"  If  you  determine  on  publication,  I  have  some 
tmaller  poems,  (never  published,)  a  few  notes,  and 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  literature  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  (written  at  Athens,  which  will  come  in  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  And  if  the  present  poem 
should  succeed,  it  is  my  intention,  at  some  subse- 
quent period,  to  publish  some  selections  from  my 
first  work, — my  Satire, — another  nearly  the  same 
length,  and  a  few  other  things,  with  the  MS.  now 
in  your  hands,  in  two  volumes.  But  of  these  here- 
after. You  will  apprize  me  of  your  determination. 
'  am.  sir,  "  Your  very  obedient,  &c." 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

TO   MB.   DALLAS. 

"  Newitcad  AMx?,  Augint  ZT,  1811. 

'  I  was  so  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late  Charles 
Vlatthews,  and  do  feel  myself  so  totally  unable  to 
do  justice   to  his  talents,  that   the  passage   must 
tand  for  the  very  reason  you  bring  against  it.     To 
lim  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  were  pigmies.     He  was 
an  intellectual  giant.     It  is  true  I  loved  W.  better  ; 
ic  was  the  earliest  and  the  dearest,  and  one  of  the 
ew  one  could  never  repent  of  having  loved :  but 
n  ability — ah  !  you  did  not  know  Matthews  ! 

"  '  Childe  Harold'  may  wait  and  welcome — books 
are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the  publication. 

you  have  got  our  heir,  George  Anson  Byron,  and 
lis  sister  with  you. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

«  N..ratead  Abbty,  Aufutt  "25,  1811. 

"  Being  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do  not 
•pare  scribbling,  having  sent  you  packets  within  the 
last  ten  day's.  I  am  passing  solitary,  and  do  not 
expect  my  agent  to  accompany  me  to  Rochdale  be- 
fove  the  second  week  in  September,  a  day  which 
perplexes  me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and 
should  at  present  welcome  employment.  I  sent  you 
exhordiums,  annotations,  &c.,  for  the  forthcoming 
quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be ;  and  I  also  have  written 
to  Mr.  Murray  my  objection  to  sending  the  MS.  to 
Juvenal,  but  allowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  others 
of  the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  among  the  types  al- 
ready ;  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verse,  the 
world  will  be  decently  drawn  upon  for  its  paper 
money  and  patience.  Besides  all  this,  my  '  Imita- 
tion of  Horace,'  is  gasping  for  the  press  at  Caw- 
thorn's,  but  I  am  hesitating  as  to  the  hov>  and  the 
when,  the  single  or  the  double,  the  present  or  the 
future.  You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself,  and 
yet  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  of  aught  else. 

"What  are  you 'about  to  do  ?  Do  you  think  of 
perching  in  Cumberland,  as  you  opined  when  I  was 
in  the  metropolis  ?  If  you  mean  to  retire,  why  not 
occupy  Miss  *  *  *'s  '  Cottage  of  Friendship,'  late 
the  seat  of  Cobbler  Joe,  for  whose  death  you  and 
others  are  answerable  ?  His  '  Orphan  Daughter' 
(pathetic  Pratt !)  will,  certes,  turn  out  a  shoemak- 
ing  Sappho.  Have  you  no  remorse  ?  I  think  that 
elegant  address  to  Miss  Dallas  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  cenotaph  which  Miss  *  *  *  means  to  stitch 
to  his  memory.  » 

"The  newspapers  seem  much  disappointed  at  his 
majesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  something  better.  1 
pesume  it  is  almost  over.  If  parliament  meets  in 
October,  I  shall  be  in  town  to  attend.  I  am  also 
iiwited  to  Cambridge  for  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  but  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Rochdale.  Now 
Matthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland,  I  have 
hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  welcome,  except  my 
inviter.  At-three-and-twenty  I  am  left  alone,  ano 
what  more  can  we  be  at  seventy  ?  It  is  true,  I  am 
young  enough  to  begin  again,  but  with  whom  can  1 
retrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?  It  is  odd  how 
few  of  my  friends  have  died  a  quiet  death, — I 
'•n  their  beds.  But  a  quiet  life  is  of  more  conse- 


'  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you  are  '«• 
of  the  murderers  of  Blackett,  and  yet  you  won't 
allow  Harry  White's  genius.  Setting  aside  his 
jigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  ia 
astonishing  how  little  he  was  known  ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man,  till 
lis  death  rendered  all  notice  useless.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  his  very  prejudices  were  respectable. 
There  is  a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Town- 
send,  protect  of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever 
dear  of  him  and  his  ''  Armageddon  ?  I  think  hif 
Ian  (the  man  I  don't  know)  borders  on  the  sub- 
ime  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of  the  '  Last 
Day,'  (according  to  you  Nazarenes,)  is  a  little  too 
daring :  at  least,  it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what 
tie  is  to  do,  and  might  remind  an  ill-natured  persou 
of  the  line — 

"  'And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  ;o  tread.' 

'  But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil,  only  other  folks  will, 
and  he  may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behraen 
about  his  ears.  However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion,  though  Milton  is  in  his  way. 

'  Write  to  me — I  dote  on  gossip — and  make  a 
bow  to  Ju — *  and  shake  George  by  the  hand  for 
me ;  but,  take  care,  for  he  has  a  sad  sea-paw. 

'  P.  S.  I  would  ask  George  here,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  amuse  him;  all  my  horses  were  sold  when  I  left 
England,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  replace  them 
Nevertheless,  if  he  will  come  down  and  shoot  in 
September,  he  will  be  very  welcome ;  but  he  must 
bring  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all  mine  to  Ali  Pacha, 
and  other  Turks.  Dogs,  a  keeper,  and  plenty  oi 
game,  with  a  very  large  manor,  I  have — -a  lake  «i 
boat,  house-room,  and  neat  wines." 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

TO    R.     C.     DALLAS,    ESQ. 

"  NewMead  Abbey,  Sept.  4,  1811 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  am  at  present  anxious,  as  Cawthorn  seems  I* 
wish,  to  have  a  small  edition  of  the  "  Hints  from 
Horace"  published  immediately  ;  but  the  Latin  (the 
most  difficult  poem  in  the  language)  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  particular  not  only  i'.  correcting 
the  proofs  with  Horace  open,  but  in  adapting  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  imitation  in  such  places  to 
the  original  as  may  enable  the  reader  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  allusion.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
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luence.      Yet  one  loves   squabbling   and  jostling  ought  to  ask  you  to  do  this,  but  I  am  too  far  off  t 
better  than  yawning.     This  last  word  admonishes  | do  ll  for  "JW  and  lf  y°u  can  condescend  !:  my 


me  to  relieve  you  from 
97 


"  Yours  very  truly,  &c." 


*uli»  Heath,  Lord  Byiun'i  mmusi. 
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ool  boy  erudition,  you  •»  11  oblige  me  by  setting 
this  thing  going,  though  j  »u  will  smile  at  the  im- 
portance I  attach  to  it. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

TO    MR.  MURRAY 

"  New«tead  Abbey,  Now,  Sept.  5,  181l 

'  Siu, 

"  The  time  seems  to  be  past  when  (as  Dr.  John- 
son said)  a  man  was  certain  to  '  hear  the  truth  from 
his  bookseller,'  for  you  have  paid  me  so  many  com- 
pliments, tha*  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
earth,  I  should  feel  affronted.  As  I  accept  your 
compliments,  it  is  but  fair  I  should  give  equal  or 
greater  credit  tc  your  objections,  the  more  so,  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  well  founded.  With  regard  to 
the  political  and  metaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I 
can  alter  nothing ;  but  I  have  high  authority  for  my 
errors  in  that  point,  for  even  the  sEnrid  was  a  poli- 
tical poem,  and  written  for  a  political  purnose  ;  and 
as  to  my  unlucky  opinions  on^  subjects  ot'  more  im- 
portance, I  am  too  sincere  in*  them  for  recantation. 
On  Spanish  alfairs  I  have  said  what  I  saw,  and 
every  day  confirms  me  iu  that  notion  of  the  result 
formed  on  the  spot ;  and  I  rather  think  honest 
John  Bull  is  beginning  to  come  round  again  to  that 
sobriety  which  Massena's  retreat  had  begun  to  reel 
from  its  centre — the  usual  consequence  of  unusual 
success.  So  you  perceive  I  cannot  alter  the  senti- 
ments ;  but  if  there  are  any  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  versification  you  would  wish  to  be 
mnde,  I  will  tag  rhymes  and  turn  stanzas  as  much 
as  you  please.  As  for  the  '  orthodox,'  let  us  hope 
th-.'y  will  buy  on  purpose  to  abuse — you  will  forgive 
the  one,  if  they  will  do  the  other.  You  are  aware 
that  any  thing  from  my  pen  must  expect  no  quar- 
ter, on  many  accounts  ;  and  as  the  present  publica- 
tion is  of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  former, 
we  must  not  be  sanguine. 

"  You  have  given  me  no  answer  to  my  question — 
tell  me  fairly,  did  you  show  the  MS.  to  some  of  your 
corps  ? — I  sent  an  introductory  stanza  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you ;  the  poem  else  will  open  too 
abruptly.*  The  stanzas  had  better  be  numbered  in 
Roman  characters.  There  is  a  disquisition  on  the 
literature  of  theimodern  Greeks,  and  some  smaller 
poems,  to  come  in  at  the  close.  These  are  now  at 
Newstead,  but  will  be  sent  in  time.  If  Mr.  D.  has 
lost  the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write,  and  I 
will  send  it  myself. — You  tell  me  to  add  two  Cantos, 
but  I  am  about  to  visit  my  collieries  in  Lancashire 
on  the  15th  inst.,  which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employ- 
ment that  I  need  say  no  more.  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  &c." 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

TO   MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Ne«r«tead  Abbey,  Septer  her  7,  1811. 

"  AB  Gifford  has  been  ever  my  '  Magnus  Apollo,' 
my  approbation,  such  as  you  mention,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  welcome  than  «  all  Bokara's  vaunted 
gold,  than  all  the  gems  of  Samarkand.'  But  I  am 
•orry  the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  manner, 
and  I  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as  much,  before 
I  was  awars  that  it  was  too  late. 

"  Your  objection  to  the  expression  '  central  line,' 


•  'l~if  present  tecrad  Stanza  iriginally  Mood  flitt. 


I  can  only  meet  by  Baying  that,  before  Childe  HaroW 
left  England,  it  was  his  full  intention  to  travem 
Persia,  and  return  by  India,  which  he  could  not  h^rt 
done  without  passing  the  equinoctial. 

"  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must  correct  in 
tl  s  pi'Ogress  through  the  pros,0.  I  feel  honored  by 
tl.e  wish  of  such  men  that  the  p  icm  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  to  do  that,  I  must  ri  I  urn  to  Greece  aud 
Asia;  I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky;  J 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a  sea-c^al 
fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional  Canto  when  [ 
was  in  the  Troud  and  Constantinople,  and  if  I  saw 
them  again,  it  would  go  ou;  but  under  existing  cir 
cumstances  and  sensations  I  have  neither  harp, 
'  heart,  nor  voice '  to  proceed  I  feel  that  you  are 
all  right  as  to  the  metaphysical  part ;  but  I  also  fed 
that  I  am  sincere,  and  that  if  I  am  only  to  wiite, 
'  ad  captandum  vulj/us,'  I  might  as  well  edit  a  maga- 
zine at  once,  or  spin  canzonettas  for  Vauxhail. 

"  My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can  ;  I 
know  I  have  every  thing  against  me — angry  poets 
and  prejudices  ;  but  if  the  poem  is  a  poem,  it  will 
surmount*these  obstacles,  and  if  not,  it  deserves  its 
fate.  Your  friend's  Ode  I  have  read — it  is  no  great 
compliment  to  pronounce  it  far  superior  to  S**'s  on 
the  same  subject,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  new  chan 
cellor.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of 
taste,  and  a  poet,  though  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
say  it  was  fully  equal  to  what  might  be  expeqfed 
from  the  author  of  '  Hora  lonicff.'  I  thank  you  for 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  I  would  do  for  any  other 
Ode  of  the  present  day. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  good  wishes,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My  whole  life  has 
been  at  variance  with  propriety,  not  to  say  decency  ; 
my  circumstances  are  become  involved  ;  my  friends 
are  dead  or  estranged,  and  my  existence  a  dreary 
void.  In  Matthews  I  have  lost  my  '  guide,  philoso 
pher,  and  friend ; '  in  Wingfield  a  friend  only,  but 
one  whom  I  could  have  wished  to  have  preceded  in 
his  long  journey. 

"  Matthews  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man  ;  it 
has  not' entered  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  con- 
ceive such  a  man ;  there  was  the  stamp  of  immor- 
tality in  all  he  said  or  did ;  and  now  what  is  he  ? 
When  we  see  such  men  pass  away  and  be  no  more 
— men,  who  seem  created  to  display  what  the  Crea- 
tor could  make  his  creatures,  gathered  into  corrup- 
tion, before  the  maturity  of  minds  that  might  have 
been  the  pride  of  posterity,  what  are  we  to  conclude  r 
For  my  own  part  I  am  bewildered.  To  me  he  wa? 
much,  to  Hobhouse  every  thing. — My  poor  Hob- 
house  doted  on  Matthews.  For  me,  I  did  not  love- 
quite  so  much  as  I  honored  him  ;  I  was  indeed  so 
sensible  of  his  infinite  superiority,  that  though  I  did 
not  envy,  I  stood  in  awe  of  it.  He,  Hobhouse, 
Davies,  and  myself,  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Davies  is  a  wit  and  man 
of  the  world,  and  feels  as  much  as  such  a  character 
can  do ;  but  not  as  Hobhouse  has  been  affected. 
Davies,  who  is  not  a  scribler,  has  always  beaten  us 
all  in  the  war  of  words,  and  by  his  colloquial  pow- 
ers at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  order.  H.  and 
myself  always  had  the  worst  of  it  with  the  other 
two  ;  and  even  M.  yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  o 
fj.  D.  But  I  am  talking  to  you  of  men,  or  bo'ys,  »* 
if  you  cared  about  such  beings. 

"  I  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  14th  to  proceed 
to  Lancashire,  where,  I  hear  from  all  quarters,  that 
I  have  a  very  valuable  property  in  coals,  &c.  I  then 
intend  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Cambridge  in  Oc- 
tober, and  shall,  perhaps,  run  up  to  town.  I  have 
four  invitations — to  Wales,  Dorset,  Cambridge,  and 
Chester;  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  business.  I  am 
quite  alone,  as  these  long  letters  sadly  testify.  I 
perceive,  by  referring  to  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is 
from  the  author;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to 
him.  His  muse  is  worthy  a  nobler  theme.  Yov 
will  write,  as  usual,  I  hope.  I  wish  you  a  i/jor 
evening,  "  And'am,  fro  " 
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LETTER   LXXXV. 


TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 

Newstead  Abbey,  September  10,  1811. 

•DBA.R  SIR, 

"  I  rather  think  in  one  of  the  opening  stanzas  of 
Childe  Harold  there  is  this  line — 

" '  "Tii  said  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start.' 

JSow,  a  line  or  two  after,  1  have  a  repetition  of  the 
epithet  '  sullen  reverie ; '  so  (if  it  be  so)  let  us  have, 
1  speechless  reverie,'  or  'silent  reverie  ; '  but,  at  all 
events,  do  away  the  recurrence. 

•'  Yours  .ever,  "  B . 

"  P.  S.  Perhaps,  as  '  reverie '  implies  silence  of  it- 
ielf,  wy.ywavd,  downcast,  gloomy,  wrinkling,  joyless, 
may  be  better  epithets." 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Newstead  Abbey, Notts,  September  14,  1811. 
"SIR, 

"  Since  your  former  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  informs  me 
that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Gitford,  most  contrary  to  my  wishes,  as  Mr.  D 
could  have  explained,  and  as  my  own  letter  to  you 
did,  in  fact,  explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting 
to  such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestic  events, 
Tif  which  you  are  probably  aware,  prevented  my  let- 
ter from  being  sent  before  ;  indeed,  I  hardly  con- 
ceived you  'would  so  hastily  thrust  my  productions 
into  the  hands  of  a  .Granger,  who  could  be  as  little 
pleased  by  receiving  them,  as  their  author  is  at  their 
being  offered  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  man. 

"  My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstead,  will  be  to 
'  Rochdale,  Lancashire ; '  but  I  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
day  of  departure,  and  I  will  apprize  you  when  ready 
to  set  off. 

"  You  have  placed  me  in  a  ridiculous  situation, 
out  it  is  past,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  You  hinted  to  me  that  you  wished  some 
alterations  to  be  made ;  'if  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  or  religion,  I  will  make  them  with  great 
readiness.  "  I  am>  sir>  &c.,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXVIII. 


TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 

"  Niwsteml  Abbey,  Sept.  16, 181 

•DEAR  SIR, 
"  I  send  you  a  motto — * 

"  '  L'univers  est  une  «ji*«e  de  lirre,  4«. 

If  not  too  long,  I  think  it  will  suit  the  book.  Tha 
passage  is  from  the  French  volume,  a  great  favoritfl 
with  me,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  Archipelago,  1 
don't  think  it  is  well  known  in  England.  Mou  rc-D 
is  the  author,  but  it  is  a  work  sixty  years  ol'l 
morning.  I  won't  take  up  your  Jime. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  BYRON 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Newstead  Atbey,  Sept.  16,  1811. 

"  I  return  the  proof,  which  I  should  wish  to  be 
shown  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  understands  typographical 
arrangements  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 
The  printer  may  place  the  notes  in  his  own  way,  or 
any  tray,  so  that  they  are  out  of  my  way;  I  care 
nothing  about  types  or  margins. 

"  If  you  have  any  communication  to  make,  I  shall 
be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  longer. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c.,  &c." 


LET1ER  LXXXVII. 


TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 


11  MY  DEAR  SIR, 


Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  15,  1811. 


"  My  agent  will  not  be  here  for  at  least  a  week 
and  even  afterwards  my  letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
Rochdale.  I  am  sorry  that  Murray  should  groan  on 
wy  account,  though  that  is  better  than  the  anticipa- 
tion of  applause,  of  whi'  h  men  and  books  are  gen- 
erally disappointed. 

"  The  notes  I  sent  are  merely  matter  to  be  divided, 
arranged,  and  published./br  notes  hereafter,  in  proper 
places  ;  at  present  I  am  too  much  occupied  with 
earthly  cares,  to  waste  time  or  trouble  upon  rhyme, 
or  its  modern  indispensables,  annotations. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  at  leisure.     I 
have  written  to  abuse  Murray  for  showing  the  MS. 
•o  Mr.   Gifford  ;   who  must  certainly  think  it  was 
di!  e  by  my  wish,  though  you  know  the  contrary. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  e*'er, 


LETTER  XC. 

TO    MR.     DALLAS. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  17, 1811 

"  I  can  easily  exuse  your  not  writing,  as  you  have, 
[  hope,  someting  better  to  do,  and  you  must  pardon 
my  frequent  invasions  on  your  attention,  because  I 
have  at  this  moment  nothing  to  interpose  between 
you  and  my  epistles. 

"  I  cannot  settle  to  anv  thing,  and  my  days  pass, 
with  the  exception  of  bodily  exercise  to  some  extent, 
with  uniform  indolence,  and  idle  insipidity.  I  have 
been  expecting,  and  still  expect,  my  agent,  when  I 
shall  have  enough  to  occupy  my  reflections  in  busi- 
ness of  no  very  pleasant  aspect.  Before  my  journey 
to  Rochdale,  you  shall  have  due  notice  where  to  ad- 
dress me — I  believe  at  the  post-office  of  that  town 
ship.  From  Murray  I  received  a  second  proof  o 
the  same  pages,  which  I  requested  him  to  show 
you,  that  any  thing  which  may  have  escaped  my  ob- 
servation may  be  detected  before  the  printer  lays  th«> 
corner-stone  "of  an  errata  column. 

"  I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old  a(* 
quaintance  and  schoolfellow  with  me,  so  old,  indeed, 
that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  any  subject,  and 

awn  at  each  other  in  a  sort  of  quiet  n>qutetude.  I 
near  nothing  from  Cawthorn,  or  Captain  Hobhouie. 
and  their  quarto — Lord  have  mercy  on  mankind 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  triple  publica- 
tions. As  for  myself,  by  myself,  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  comparison  to  Janus. 

"  1  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for  showing 
the  MS. ;  and  1  am  certain  Gifford  must  see  it  in  tha 
same  light  that  I  do.  His  praise  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  :  what  could  he  say  ?  He  could  not  spit  in 
the  face  of  one  who  had  praised  him  in  every  possi 
ble  way.  I  must  own  that  I  wish  to  hav:  the  im 
pression  removed  from  his  mind,  that  I  bad  any  con. 
cern  in  such  a  paltry  transaction.  The  more  ? 


'  Childo  Harnbl  " 
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think,  the  more  it  disquiets  me;  so  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  shifts  to  extort 
praise,  or  deprecate  censure.  It  is  anticipating,  it 
is  begging,  kneeling,  adulating — the  devil  !  the 
devil !  the  devil  !  and  all  without  my  wish,  and  con- 
trary to  my  express  desire.  I  wish  Murray  had  been 
tied  to  Payne's  neck  when  ho  jumped  into  the  Pad- 
ding ton  Canal,  and  so  tell  him, — that  is  the  proper 
receptacle  for  publishers.  You  have  thoughts  of 
settling  in  the  country,  why  not  try  Notts  ?  I  think 
thers  are  places  which  would  suit  you  in  all  points, 
»nd  then  you  are  nearer  the  metropolis.  But  of 
.'his  anon  "I  am  yours,  &c." 


LETTER   XCI. 

TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  17, 1811. 

1  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  have  just  discovered  some  pages  of  observa- 
tions on  the  modern  Greeks,  written  at  Athens,  by 
me,  under  the  title  of  '  Noctes  Atticae.'  They  will 
do  to  cut  up  into  notes,  and  to  be  cut  up  afterwards, 
which  is  all  that  notes  are  generally  good  for.  They 
were  written  at  Athens,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date. 
"  Yours  ever, 

"B." 


LETTER  XCII. 

TO   MR.    DALLAS. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  21, 1811. 

"  1  have  shown  my  respect  for  your  suggestions  by 
adapting  them ;  but  I  have  made  many  alterations 
in  She  first  proof,  over  and  above;  as,  for  example: 

"  '  Oh  Thou,  in  Hello*  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth, 

Ac.,  4c.' 
"  '  Since,  thamtdfull  oft  by  lalrr  lyret  on  earth, 

Mine,  So.' 
•' '  Yet  there  Vvt  vander'd  by  the  vaunted  rill.' 

Mid  so  on.  So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr.  Lowth,  and 
'drunk  to  boot,'  and  very  glad  I  am  to  say  so.  I 
have  also  sullenized  the  line -as  heretofore,  and  in 
short  I  have  been  quite  comfortable. 

"  Pray,  write;  you  shall  hear  when  I  remove  to 
Lanes.  I  have  brought  you  and  my  friend  Juvenal 
Hodgson  upon  my  back,  on  the  score  of  revelation. 
You  are  fervent,  but  he  is  quite  glowing ;  and  if  he 
takes  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul,  which  he 
volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great  will  be  his  reward 
hereafter.  I  honor  and  thank  you  both,  but  am 
convinced  by  neither.  Now  for  notes.  Besides 
those  I  have  sent,  I  shall  send  the  observations  on 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modern 
Greek,  an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian  (not 
Greek)  language,  specimens  of  modern  Greek  from 
their  New  Testament,  a  comedy  of  Goldoni's  trans- 
lated, one  scene,  a  prospectus  of  a  friend's  book, 
Mid  perhaps  a  song  or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  besides 
their  Pater  Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enough,  if  not 
too  much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have 
you  received  the  '  Noctes  Atticae  ? '  I  sent  also  an 
annotation  on  Portugal.  Hobhouse  is  also  forth- 
coming." 


LETTER  XCII1. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

11  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  23, 1811. 

'•  Lisboi  is  the  Portuguese  word,  consequently 
•fre  very  best      Ulissipont  is  pedantic ;   ana,  as  I 


have  Hellas  and  Eros  not  long  before,  there  -vo«H 
be  something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  terms, 
which  I  wish  to  avoid,  since  I  shall  have  a  perilou* 
quantity  of  modern  Greek  in  my  notes,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  tongue ;  therefore  Lisboa  may  keep  iti 
place.  You  are  right  about  the  '  Hints ; '  they 
must  not  precede  the  '  Romaunt ; '  but  Cawthorn 
will  be  savage  if  they  don't;  however,  keep  them 
back,  and  him  in  good  humor,  if  we  can,  but  do  not 
let  him  publish. 

"  I  have  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your  sugges- 
tions, but  '  Lisboa '  will  be  an  exception,  to  prove 
the  rule.  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  notes,  and 
shall  continue ;  but  pray  let  them  be  copied ;  no 
devil  can  read  my  hand.  By-the-by,  I  do  no  c  mean 
to  exchange  the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Night.' 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  mv  dog  better  than  his 
brother  brutes,  mankind;  and"  Argus  we  know  to 
be  a  fable.*  The  '  Cosmopolite'  was  an  acquisition 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  an  amusing  little  volume,  and  full  of 
French  flippancy.  I  read,  though  I  do  not  speak, 
the  language. 

I  will  be  angry  with  Murray.  It  was  a  book 
selling,  backshop,  Paternoster-row,  paltry  pro- 
ceeding, and  if  the  experiment  had  turned  out  as  it 
deserved,  I  would  have  raised  all  Fleet  street,  and 
borrowed  the  giant's  staff  from  St.  Dunstan's 
church,  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of  trust.  I  have 
written  to  him  as  he  never  was  written  to  before  by 
an  author,  I'll  be  sworn,  and  I  hope  you  will  am- 
plify my  wrath,  till  it  has  an  effect  upon  him.  You 
tell  me  always  you  have  much  to  write  about. 
Write  it,  but  let  let  us  drop  metaphysics  ; — on  that 
point  we  shall  never  agree.  I  am  dull  and  drowsy, 
as  usual.  I  do  nothing,  and  even  that  nothing  fa- 
tigues me.  Adieu." 


LETTER  XCIV. 

TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  M,  1811. 

"Mv  DEAR  SIR, 

"  In  a  stanza  towards  the  end  of  canto  first  therw 
is,  the  concluding  line, 

1  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  rose*  lAnfi.' 

I  have  altered  it  as  follows : — 

•  Pull  from  the  heart  of  Joy's  delicious  spring! 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  dings.' 

"  If  you  will  point  out  the  stanzas  on  Cintra 
which  you  wish  recast,  I  will  send  you  mine  answer, 
Be  good  enough  to  address  your  letters  here,  and 
they  will  either  be  forwarded  or  saved  till  my  return. 
My  agent  comes  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  set  out 
immediately. 

"  The  press  must  not  proceed  of  course  without 
my  seeing  the  proofs,  as  I  have  much  to  do.  Pray 
do  you  think  any  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
stanzas  on  VATHEK  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
any  improper  allusions,  as  I  merely  wish  to  adduce 
an  example  of  wasted  wealth,  and  the  reflection 
which  arose  in  surveying  the  most  desolate  mansion 
in  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  beheld. 

"  Pray  keep  Cawthorn  back  ;  he  was  not  to  begin 
till  November,  and  even  that  will  be  two  monthi 
too  soon.  I  am  sorry  my  hand  is  unintelligible ; 
but  I  can  neither  deny  your  accus.ation,  nor  remove 
the  cause  of  it. — It  is  a  sad  scrawl,  certes. — A 
~«rilous  quantity  of  annotation  hath  been  sent;  1 
trunk  almost  enough,  with  the  specimens  of  Romaic 
I  mean  to  annex. 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  youf  metaphysics^ 
and  allegories  of  rocks  and  beaches  ;  we  shall  al" 
go  to  the  bottom  together,  so  '  let  us  eat  and  drink 


See  Letter  eelitt. 
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for  to-morrow,  &c?  I  am  as  comfortable  in  my 
.-.reed  as  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  sleep 
ihan  to  be  awake. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Murray  ;  I  hope  he  is 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  seiat  me  a  vastly  com- 
plimentary epistle,  with  a  request  to  alter  the  two, 
and  finish  another  canto.  I  sent  him  <*<»  civil  an 
answer  as  if  I  had  been  engaged  to  trans»i;,e  by  the 
sheet,  declined  altering  any  thing  in  sentiment, 
but  offered  to  tag  rhymes,  and  mend  them  as  long 
as  he  liked. 

"  I  will  write  from  Rochdale  when  I  arrive,  if  my 
affairs  allow  me ;  but  I  shall  be  so  busy  and  savage 
all  the  time,  with  the  whole  set,  that  my  letters 
will  be  as  pettish  as  myself.  If  so,  lay  the  blame 
on  coal  and  coal-heavers.  Very  probably  I  may 
proceed  to  town  by  way  of  Newstead  on  my  return 
from  Lanes.  I  mean  to  be  at  Cambridge  in  Novem- 
ber, so  that  at  all  events  we  shall  be  nearer.  I  will 
not  apologize  for  the  trouble  I  have  given,  and  do 
tnve  you,  though  I  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  I  have  worn 
•»ut  my  politest  periods,  and  can  only  say  that  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  always, 

"  BYBON." 


LETTER  XCV. 

TO  B.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 

"  Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  10, 1811. 

DEAR  SIB, 

"Stanzas  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxix.,  though  crossed, 
must  stand  with  their  alteratwns.  The  other  three 
are  cut  out  to  your  wishes.*  We  must,  however, 
have  a  repetition  of  the  proof,  which  is  the  first.  I 
will  write  soon.  "  Yours  ever, 

"  B." 

''  P.  S.  Yesterday  I  returned  from  Lanes." 


LETTER  XCVI. 

TO    MR.    DALLAS. 

"  SJewstead  Abbey,  Oct.  11,  U  .. 

"  I  have  returned  from  Lanes,  and  ascertained 
that  my  property  there  may  be  made  very  valuable, 
but  various  circumstances  very  much  circumscribe 
my  exertions  at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  en 
business  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  peihaj  a 
at  Cambridge  before  the  end  of  this  month  ;  but  of 
my  movements  you  shall  be  regularly  apprized. 
Your  objections  I  have  in  part  done  away  by  altera- 
tions, which  I  hope  will  suffice  ;  and  I  have  emit 
two  or  three  additional  stanzas  for  both  '  Fyttei.'  I 
lave  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  havt 
ost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times  :  but  '  J 
lave  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  '  supped 
"ull  of  horrors  '  till  I  have  become  callous,  nor  have 
'.  tear  left  for  an  event  which  five  years  ag6  would 
lave  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems 
as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the 
;reatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me, 
nd  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered. 
3ther  men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  families ; 
[  have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
;hey  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except 
:he  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am 
ndeed  very  wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
so,  as  you  know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. 
'Instead  of  tiring  yourself  with  my  concerns,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  plans  of  retirement.  I 
uppose  you  would  not  like  to  be  wholly  shut  out 
of  society  t  Now  I  know  a  large  village  or  small 
town,  about  twelve  miles  off,  where  your  family 
would  have  the  advantage  of  very  genteel  society, 
without  the  hazard  of  being  annoyed  by  mercantile 
affluence ;  where  you  would  meet  with  men  of  infor- 
mation and  independence ;  and  where  I  have  friends 
to  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce  you.  There 
are  besides,  a  coffee-room,  assemblies,  &c.,  &c., 


•  The  following  a  e  the  six 
tppearing  below,  a»  xxiv.,  xxvi., 
taU;,  numbered  there  as  xxiv.,  x 
narked  below  xxv.,  xxvii.,  ami  i 


aiiTas  as  they  originally  stood.  Tho 
xix.,  appeared  in  the  pcem,  in  a.n  alter 
r  ,  xxvl.,  ol  the  first  canto.  The  Hanz 
viii.,  were  those  omitted: 


XXIV. 

Behold  the  ball  where  chiefs  were  lute  convened 
Oh,  doom  displeasing  unto  British  eye  I 
With  diadem  hight  Foolscap,  lo  1  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  thai  scon's  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  rube  arrayed,  and  by 
Htt  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazoned  glares  a  name  spelt  Wellesley  : 
And  sundry  signatures  adurn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  bii  suui. 

XXV. 

.a  golden  characters,  right  well  designed, 
First  on  the  list  appearetb  one  "  Junot ;  " 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find  ; 
(WhKh  rhyme  coinpelieth  me  lo  place  below: 
Dull  victors  I  taffied  by  a  vanquished  foe, 
Wheedled  by  conynge  tongues  of  laurels  due, 
Stand,  worthy  of  each  other,  in  a  row, 
Sirs  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dizzard  Hew 
Dalrymplc,  seely  wight,  sore  dupe  of  t'  other  tew. 

XXVI. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfy  demon  styled 
That  foiled  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome  ; 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turned  a  uation's  shallow  Joy  to  gloom. 
For  well  I  wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come, 
That  Vimiera's  field  by  Haul  was  los. , 
/or  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  hail  room, 
Burh  pKans  teemed  for  our  triumphant  host, 
B  Couri-T,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Poll. 

XXVII. 

But  when  Convention  sent  his  handy  work, 
Pens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uprot 
Mayor,  alderman,  lai-l  down  th'  uplifted  fork ; 
The  benrh  of  Bishops  ialf  forgot  to  snore  ; 
Burn  'Jobbctt,  who  ft    JOB  whole  week  forbew 


To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt, 
And  bit  his  dev'lisb  quill  ogen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept, 
Then  bunt  the  blatant*  beast,  and  roared  and  raged,  and— <Jeot  I  I  I 

XXV111. 

Thus  unto  heaven  appealed  the  people  ;  heavm. 
Which  lores  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  king, 
Decreed  that  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven, 
Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  mercy  cloaked  the  nalies  beneath  her  wing; 
And  as  they  spared  our  toes  so  spar- 1  we  them. 
(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ?)t 
Yet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn. 
Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights  1  and  bless  your  judges'  phlegm. 

XXIX. 

But  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met,  « 

Britannia  sickens,  Uintra  I  at  thy  name  ; 
And  folks  in  office  al  the  mention  sweat, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  sliaiue. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  I 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  th.-ir  fame, 
By  toes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  scorn  her  fingor  points  through  manj  a  comK.-,  J«u  f 

Originally,  the  "  little  page  "  and  "  yeoman  "  of  Childe  Harold, 
were  introduced  in  the  following  stanzas,  which  were  afterward*  erand  I 
And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well  j 
And  often  would  his  pranksnme  prate  engage 
Childe  Burun'sear  when  his  proud  he*--—  H'd  swell 
With  sullen  thoughts  that  he  disdain'.!  to  te>i. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwyu  }  smiled, 


"  Blatant  beast,"  a  figure  for  the  mob  j  I  think  first  used  by  Smollett  k 
his  "  Adventures  of  an  Aloin."  Horace  has  the  "  Bella  multorum  caflttun.'' 
In  England,  fortunate  enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  ant. 


t  B?  this  query  it  is  not 


ant  that  our  foolish  ge 


toot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared  :  tliongh  the  one  su 
others    escaped,  probably   lor  Candide's  region,    "pour   cn 
" 

nd  '  Rupert  "  had  «en  successive* 


uld  have  Don 
ed  and  til 
ragtr  2* 


outrti." 

In  the  MS.  the  names  "  Robin 
duelled  her:  and  scratched  aut  again 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ivhich  bring  people  logether.  My  mother  had  a 
house  there  some  years,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the.  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name  of  this 
little  commonwealth.  Lastly,  you  will  not  be  very 
remote  from  me ;  and  though  I  am  the  very  worst 
companion  for  young  people  in  the  world,  this  ob- 
jection would  not  apply  to  you,  whom  I  could  see 
frequently.  Your  expenses,  too,  would  be  such  as 
best,  suit  your  inclinations,  more  or  less,  as  you 
thought  proper;  but  very  little  would  be  requisite 
to  enable  you  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  of  a 
country  life.  You  could  be  as  quiet  or  bustling  as 
you  liked,  and  certainly  as  well  situated  as  on  the 
Iak(;s  of  Cumberland,  unless  you  have  a  particular 
Irish  to  be  picturesque. 

''  Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town  ?  You  have 
premised  me  an  introduction. — You  mention  having 
consulted  some  friends  on  the  MSS. — Is  not  this 
contrary_to  our  usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr.  Murray 
not  to  allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work  '  Child  of 
Harrow's  Pilgrimage  !!!!!'  as  he  has  done  to  some 
of  my  astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  inquire  after 
my  sanity  on  the  occasion,  as  well  they  might.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scolded 
heartily. — Must  I  write  more  notes  ? — Are  there 
not  enough  ? — Cawthorn  must  be  kept  back  with 
the  '  Hints.' — I  hope  he  is  getting  on  with  Hob- 
hOHse's  quarto.  Good  evening. 
•  "  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  XCV1I. 

TO    MR.    HODGSON. 

"Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  18    1311. 

"  You  will  begin  to  deem  me  a  most  libe:  \]  col 
respondent ;  but  as  my  letters  are  free,  you  wilj 
overlook  their  frequency.  I  have  sent  you  answer! 
in  prose  and  verse  to  all  your  late  communications, 
and  though  I  am  invading  your  ease  again,  I  don't 
know  why,  or  -what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  already.  I  am  growing  nervcnu 
(how  you  will  laugh  !  j — but  it  is  true, — really, 
wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-ladio.iUy  nervous.— 
Your  climate  kills  me ;  I  can  neither  read,  write, 
nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
listless,  and  my  nights  restless ;  I  have  very  seldom 
any  society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it.  At 
'this  present  writing,'  there  are  in  the  next  room 
three  ladies,  and  I  have  stolen  away  to  write  this 
grumbling  letter.  I  don't  know  that  I  shan't  end 
with  insanity,  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arrang 
ing  my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely ;  bu* 
this  looks  more  like  silliness  than  madness,  as 
Scope  Davies  would  facetiously  remark  in  his  con- 
soling manner.  I  must  try  the  hartshorn  of  your 
company ;  and  a  session  of  Parliament  would  suit 
me  well, — any  thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  the 
accursed  verb  '  emmyer.' 


When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell, 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled. 

Him  und  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  fir  countrie  ; 
Anil  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake, 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  fnmi  infancy, 
Eftsoons  hie  little  heart  I. -at  merrily, 
Witii  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  iwhold, 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see, 
Of  which  our  vaunting  travellers  oft  have  told, 
From  Mandeville        ...... 

1'hli  stJinza  was  also  omitted  : 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Sights,  saints,  antique*,  arts,  anecdotes,  and  war, 
Go,  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster-row, — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  boke  ol  Carr? 
Green  Erin's  knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  star  I 
Then  listen,  readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
He.ir  what  he  did,  a. id  sought,  and  wrote  afar- 
All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Ciuarto's  brink, 
This  borrow,  steal,  (don't  buy)  and  tell  us  what  you  think. 

t'he  second  paragraph  in  the  preface  was  originally  thus: 
'  It  ha*  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  1  set  a  high 
mlue,  that  in  the  fictitious  character  of  'Childe  Harold,'  '.  may  incur  the  sue- 
|il-.jon  of  having  drawn  '  from  myself.'  This  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  dls- 
tlaim.  1  wanted  a  character  to  give  some  connections  to  the  poem,  and  the 
•nn.  adapted  suited  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  In  some  very  trivial 
particulars,  and  those  mi-rely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  an  idea  ; 
NH,  in  the  main  points,  I  should  hope  none  whatever.  My  reader  will  ob- 
Krve  that  when  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  assumes  a  very  dil- 
erent  tone  from  that  of 


•The  cheerless  thing,  the 


nthout  a  friend,* 


A  '.eml  31  Seath  had  deprived  him  of  his  nearest  connexions. 

"  I  crave  pardon  tor  this  egotism,  which  proceed  from  my  wish  to  discard 
Wiy  probable  imputation  of  it  to  the  text." 

The  note  U  Canto  1.,  stanza  xxi.,  was  in  the  manuscript  as  followi: 

"  It  U  »  we.!!  knmrn  fact,  '.hat  in  the  year  1809,  the  assassinations  in  the 

treels  o,~  l.i.bun  ami  its  vicinity  were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  their 
Kxju'jymen  ;  bul  that  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered  :  and  so  far  from  re- 
ile*s  being  obtained,  we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived  any 
sompatriot  d<  fending  himself  against  his  allies.  I  was  once  stopped  in  the 
way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  not 
more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop, 
JLnd  in  a  carriage  with  a  iriencl  :  had  we  not  fortunately  been  arrned,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have  '  adorned  a  tale '  instead  of  t-lling 
•ne.  We  have  heard  wonders  of  th>-  Portuguese  lately,  and  their  gallantry. 
Pr.iy  Heaven  it  contimi-  I  yet  'would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  t'S  all  were 

jell  I '  They  must  flfht  a  great  many  hours  '  by  Shrewsbury  clocK,'  before 
J>e  number  of  tlieir  »lai  l  equals  thnt  of  o  ir  countrymen  butchered  by  these 

an.rely  sum  a  tact,  not  confined  to  Portugal ;  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are 
knocked  01:  the  head  it  u  a.u.dsoine  average  nightly,  and  nota  Sicilian  or 


Maltese  is  ever  punished  1  The  neglect  of  protection  is  disgraceful  to  out 
government  and  governors ;  for  the  murders  are  as  notorious  as  the  moon 
that  shines  upon  them,  and  the  apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Poruguese, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  '  Forlorn  Hope,'— it  the  coWardl 
are  become  brave,  (like  the  rest  of  tlv  ir  kind,  iu  a  corner,)  pray  let  them  dis- 
play it.  But  there  is  a  subscription  lor  these  '  §fia(rv-6co\ot,'  (they  need 
not  te  ashamed  of  the  epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans  ;1  and  all  the 
charitable  patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A.  to  diffident  Z.,  and  1(.  1*.  CM. 
from  an  '  Admirer  of  Valor,'  are  iu  requisition  for  the  lists  at  Lloyd's,  and 
the  honor  of  British  benevolence.  Well  I  we  have  fought,  and  subscribed, 
ind  bestowed  peerages,  and  buried  the  killed  by  their  friemls  and  lbe« ;  and, 
lo  !  all  this  is  to  be  done  over  again  I  Like  Lien  Chi,  (in  Goldsmith's  Citizen 
of  the  World,)  as  we  '  grow  older,  we  grow  never  the  better.'  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  lean:  who  wih  subscril*  for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  and 
what  nation  will  send  fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital, 
and  then  decimal  d  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten)  in  the  '  bed 
of  honor ;  '  which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  is  considerably  larger  and  more 
conm.odious  than  the  '  bed  ot  Ware.'  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write 
the  '  Vision  of  Don  Perceval,'  and  generously  bestow  the  protiu  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  '  Backwynd  '  and  the  '  Canoogate,' 
or  furnish  new  kilts  lor  the  half-roasted  Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington, 
however,  has  enacted  marvels  ;  and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw 
cluri'— 'ering  over  the  French  fl  ig,  and  heard  clipping  bad  Spanish,  after  list- 
ening to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cobbler  of  Cadiz,  on  the  event  of  hit  own 
entiy  into  that  city,  and  the  exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  ol 
this  '  lest  of  all  possible  worlds.'  Sorely  were  we  puzzled  how  to  dispose  ol 
that  same  victory  of  TMavera  ;  and  a  victory  it  surely  was  somewhere,  fbl 
oery  l«dy  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  despatch  and  mob  called  it  Cuesta'i, 
and  mude  no  great  mention  of  the  Viscount ;  the  French  called  it  thein,  (lo 
my  great  discomfiture, — lor  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  in  Greece 
with  a  Paris  (i,.«:u«,  just  as  I  had  killed  Sebastina  '  in  buckram,'  and  King 
Joseph  'in  Kendall  green  ') — and  we  have  not  yet  determined  what  to  call 
it,  or  whose  ;  for,  certes,  it  was  none  ol  our  own.  llowbeit,  Massea»'«  re- 
treat is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing 
for  s«  me  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a  littl'.  awkward  at  first.  No  doubt 
we  sliall  improve  ;  or,  if  not,  we  have  only  to  take  t>  our  old  way  of  retro- 
grading, and  there  we  are  at  home." 

The  following  note  to  Canto  11.,  stanza  viii.,  was  in  the  original  3aa» 
script,  but  omitted  in  the  publication  : 

"  In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when  the  puritan  and  priest  have  chauged  placet 
and  the  wretched  catholic  is  visited  with  the  '  sins  of  his  fathets,'  even  unt) 
generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandments,  the  can  cf  opinion  ill 
these  stanzas  will  doubtless  meet  with  many  a  contempti.ous  i  oinhema.  Bl 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not  sncorng 
skepticism  ;  that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions  coo- 
tending  for  .mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism,— who  has  left  in 
his  own  country  '  Pharisees  thanking  God  that  they  were  not  publicans  and 
sinners,'  and  Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have  holpeu 
th-m  iu  th.-ir  need  ;— will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think  that 
as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right,  they  may  most  of  them  be  wrong.  Wilk 
regard  to  morals,  and  the  ertect  of  reiig'on  on  mankind,  it  aj  pears,  from  aj 
historical  testimony,  to  have  had  less  effect  in  making  tlem  love  their  neigh- 
bors, than  inducing  that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence  between  sectaries  and 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant.  If  an  infida 
pays  his  heratik  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how,  when,  and  where  ne 
pleases  ;  and  the  mild  teuelt  and  devout  demeanor  ot  the  latter,  make  the* 
lives  the  truest  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


LET! 

When  shal   you  Ire  at  Cambridge?    You  have 
Hinted,  I  think,  that  your  friend  Bland  is  returned 
from  Holland.     I  have  always  had  a  great  respect 
for  his  talents,  tnd  for  all  that  I  have  heard  of  his 
character;  but  of  me,  I  believe,  he  knows  nothing, 
except  that  he  heard  my  sixth-farm  repetitions  ten 
months    together,   at   the   average   of  two   lines  a 
morning,  and  those  never  perfect.     I  remembered 
him  and  his  '  Slaves  '  as  I  passed  between  Cupes 
Matapan,  St.  Angelo,  and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I 
always  bewailed  the  absence  of  the  Anthology.     I 
suppose  he  will  now  translate  Vondel,  the  Dutch 
Shakspeare,  and  '  Gysbert  van  Amstel  '  will  easily 
be  accommodated  to  our  stage  in  its  present  state  ; 
and  T  presume  he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the 
love  of  Pyramus   and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the. 
passion  of  Christ  ;  also  the  love  of  Lucifer  for  Eve, 
and  other  varieties  of  Low  Country  literature.     No 
doubt   yea  will  think   me  crazed  to  talk  of  such 
things  but  they  are  all  in  black  and  white  and  good 
repute  on  the  b*u*4s  of  every  canal  from  Amsterdam 
to  Alkmaar.                               "Yours  ever, 
"B. 
"  P.  S.     My  Poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various 
publishers  ;  but  the  '  Hints  from  Horace,'  (to  which 
1  have  subjoined  some  savage  lines  on  Methodism, 
and  ferocious  notes  on  the  vanity  of  the  triple  Edi- 
tory  of  the  Edin.  Annual  Register,)  my  '  Hints,'  I 
say,  stand  still  ;  and  why  ?  —  I  h'ave  not  a  friend  in 
the  world  (but  you  and  Drury)  who  can  construe 
Horace's    Latin,    or  my  English,   well   enough   to 
adjust  them  for  the  press,  or  to  correct  the  proofs 
in  a  grammatical  way.     So  that,  unless  you  have 
bowels  when  you  return  to  town,  (I  am  too  far  off 
to  do  it  for  myself,)  this  ineffable  work  will  be  lost 
to  the  world  for  —  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks. 
"  '  Childe    Harold's   Pilgrimage'    must  wait   till 
Murray's  is  finished.     He  is  making  a  tour  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  is  to  return  soon,  when  high  matter 
•nay  be  expected.     He  wants  to  have  it  in  quarto, 
which  is  a  cursed  unsaleable  size  ;  but  it  is  pestilent 
long,  and  one  must  obey  one's  bookseller.     I  trust 
Murray  will    pass   the  Paddington  Canal   without 
oeing  seduced  by  Payne  and  Mackinlay's  example, 
—  I  say  Payne  and  Mackinlay,  supposing  that  the 
partnership  held  good."    Drury,  the  villain,  has  not 
written  to  me  ;  '  I  am  never  (as  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
to  Tony)  to  be  gratified  with  the  monster's  dear 
wild  notes.' 
"So  you  are  going  (going  indeed!)  into  orders. 
You  must  make  your  peace  with  the  Eclectic  Re- 
viewers —  they  accuse  you  of  impiety,  I  fear,  with 
injustice.      Demetrius,    the   '  Sieger   of  Cities,'   is 
here,  with  '  Gilpin   Homer.'     The   painter  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  portraits  he  already  painted  are 
(by    anticipation)    very   like    the    new   animals.  — 
Write,  and  send  me  your  '  Love  Song  '  —  but  I  want 
'paulo  majora  '  from  you.     Make  a  dash  before  you 
are  a  deacon,  and  try  a  dry  -publisher. 
"  Yours  always, 
"B." 

'ERS.                                                                     7/£ 

S  aught  of  young  remembrance  then  rf.«oaln 
Be  as  it  may, 
Whate'er  beside  Futurity's  behest  j 
or,  —  How«'er  may  oe 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  see  thy  spirit  U;st 

"  I  think   it  proper  to  state  to   you,  that   thu 
stanza  alludes  to  an  event  which  has  taken  place 
since  my  arrival  here,  and  not  to  the  death  of  any 
male  friend.                       "  Yours. 
'  2  •• 

LETTER   XCIX. 

TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 
"  Newsteaa  Abt/e/,  0*.  .8,  Uli. 

"  I  am  on  the  wing  for  Cambridge.,    Thence,  aftei 
a  short  stay,  to  London.     Will  you  be  guod  enough 
to  keep  an  account  of  all  the  MSS.  you  receive,  fat 
fear   of  omission  ?      Have  you   adopted   the    'hree 
altered  stanzas  of  the  latest  proof  ?     I  can  du  noth- 
ing more  with  them.  —  I  am  glad  you  like  the  new 
ones.  —  Of  the  last,  and  of  the  trio,  I  sent  you  a 
new  edition  —  to-day  &  fresh  note.     The  lines  of  the 
second  sheet  I  fear  must  stand;  I  will  give  you 
reasons  when  we  meet. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  ever, 
"  BYRON." 

LETTER  C. 

TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 
Cambridge,  Oct.  2t,  1811. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 
"I  send  you  a  conclusion  to  the  whole.     In  a 
stanza  towards  the  end  of  Canto  I.,  in  the  line, 

'  Oh,  known  Uie  earliest  and  beloved  the  most,' 

I  shall  alter  the  epithet  to  'esteemed  the  most.' 
The  present  stanzas  are  for  the  end  of  Canto  II 
In  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  shall  be  at  No.  0, 
my  old  lodgings,  in   St.   James's  street,  where  1 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
"Yours  ever, 
"B 

LETTER  CI. 

TO   R.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 

"8,  St.  James  street,  Oct.  31,  >el> 
"DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  have  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  .tone 
that  there  needs  no  excuse  on  your  part,  but  a  great 
many  on  mine,  for  the  present  interruption.     I  have 
altered  the  passages  according  to  your  wish.     With 
this   note  I  send  a  few  stanzas  o'n  t.  ?';\js;';  whieL 
has  lately  occupied  much  of  my  thoughts.     They 
refer  to  the  death  of  one  to  whose  name  you  are  a 
stranger,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  interested. 
I  mean  them  to  complete  the  present  volume.     Thej 
relate  to  the  same  person  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  Canto  II.,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.* 
"I  by  no  means  intend  to  identify  myself  with 
Harold,  but  to  deny  all  connexion  with  him.     If  in 
parts  I  may  be  thought  to  have  drawn  from  myself, 
believe  me  it  is  but  in  parts,  and  I  shall  not"  own 
even  to  that.     As  to  the  '  Monastic  dome,'  &c.,  1 
thought  those  circumstazices  would  suit  him  us  well 
as  any  other,  and  I  could  describe  what  I  had  seen 
better  than  1  could  invent.     I  would  not  be  such  • 
fellow  sa  I  have  made  my  hero-far  the  world.     ' 
""Xours  ever, 
<  B.M 

LETTER  XCVI1I. 

TO    It.    C.    DALLAS,    ESQ. 
"  October  14,  1811. 

1  DXAB  SIR, 
"  Stanza  ix.,  for  Canto  II.  somewhat  altered,  to 
Void  a  recurrence  in  a  foimer  stanza. 

IX. 
"  '  There  thou  1—  whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
r«v»  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  Tain  :— 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  1  deem  thee  dead, 
When  1  utw  memory  flashes  o'er  my  brain? 
Well—  1  will  dream  thai  we  may  inert  again, 
And  woo  Liie  vision  to  my  vacant  breast  : 

•  Mr.  Edleston.    See  th»  Letter  fullowiiui. 
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LETTER  CII. 


"  Cambridge,  Oct.  23,  1811. 

•  -«DEAK  MADAM, 

"  1  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly  subject, 
and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,*  which  some  years  ago  I  con- 
signed to  Miss  #**•»,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now 
[  am  going  to  make  the  most  selfish  and  rude  of 
requests.  The  person  who  gave  it  to  me,  when  I 
was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though  a  long  time 
has  elapsed  since  we  met  as  it.  was  the  only  memorial 
I  possessed  of  that  person,  (in  whom  I  was  very 
much  interested,)  it  has  acquired  a  value  by  this 
event  I  could  have  wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in 
my  eyes.  If,  therefor',  Miss  *  *  *  *  should  hare 
preserved  it,  I  mu<,  under  these  circumstances, 
beg  her  to  excuse  .ay  requesting  it  to  be  transmitted 
to  me  at  No.  8,  St.  James's  street,  London,  and  I 
will  replace  it  by  something  she  may  remember  me 
by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so  kind  as  to 
feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  that  formed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that 
the  giver  of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last  of  a 
consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  making  the 
sixth,  within  four  months,  of  friends  and  relatives 
that  I  have  lost — between  May  and  the  end  of 
August.  "  Believe  me.  dear  Madam, 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"BYRON. 

"  P.  S.     I  go  to  London  to-morrow." 


LETTER  CIII.T 

MR.    MOOHE   TO   LORD   BYRON. 

"  Dublin,  January  1,  1810. 

"My  LORD, 

"Having  just  seen  the  name  of  'Lord  Byron' 
prefixed  to  a  work,  entitled  '  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  lie  is  given  to  a  public  statement  of  mine,  re- 
specting an  affair  with  Mr.  Jeffery  some  years  since, 
I  beg  you  will  have  tlie  goodness  to  inform  me 
whether  I  may  consider  your  lordship  as  the  author 
of  this  publication. 

"  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  return  to  London 
for  a  week  or  two ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  not  deny  me  the  satisfaction  of 


•  See  Letter  xvii. 

t  The  above  letter  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Moore  to  a  friend  of  hi«  in 
London,  with  a  request  that  he  would  deliver  it  it)  person  ;  but  as  it  did  not 
reach  London  until  a  few  day«  after  Lord  Byron's  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent, Mr.  Moore's  friend  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  under- 
took to  forward  it,  Inn,  as  appears  by  the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave 
rtae.  neglected  to  do  to.  On  Lord  Byron's  return  to  England,  Mr.  Moore 
ag.«,n  wrote  to  him  referring  to  hit  formei  letter,  expressing  doubts  of  its 
baring  reached  hin.,  and-  restating  in  nearly  the  name  words  the  nature  of  the 
iMult  which,  .is  it  appeared  to  him,  the  puss.iy-  in  question  was  calculated  to 
tsnvey.  "  It  ia  now  useless,"  he  continued,  "  to  speak  of  the  steps  with 
(rhieh  it  was  my  intention  to  follow  c;p  that  letter.  The  time  which  ha 
elapsed  since  then,  though  it  has  done  a-vay  neither  the  injury  nor  the  feeling 
ef  it,  li;'-a,  in  many  respects,  materially  altered  my  situation  ;  und  the  only 
ob)"cl  wl.kh  I  h«ve  nnw  in  writing  to  your  lordship,  is,  to  preserve  some  con- 
(ittency  with  th:U  Ibrmer  letter,  and  to  prove  to  yon  that  the  injured  feeling 
Mill  exists,  however  circumstances  may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  its  dictates  at 
present.  When  1  say  'injured  feeling,'  let  me  assure  your  lordship  that 
;nere  is  not  a  single  vindictive  sentiment  in  my  mind  towards  you.  1  ir 
hut  m  exnrees  thru  unrasiii-ss,  under  (wh:it  I  consider  to  be)  a  ch.irgr  of 
Isaehpcd,  whicli  must  haunt  a  man  of  any  feeling  to  his  grave,  unless  tin 
Insult  be  retracted  or  atoned  for  j  and  which,  if  I  did  not  feel,  I  should,  Indeed, 
leserve  fur  worse  than  your  lordship's  Satire  could  inflict  upon  me." 
wnclusion  he  added,  "  that  so  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or  re- 
•enti'ul  feeling  towards  him,  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure,  if,  by  any 
ta-.isfa;'.or»  explanation,  he  would  enable  him  to  seek  the  honor  of  beii 
henceforward  ranked  amcng  his  acquai:  wnce."  To  this  le'.ter,  Lord  Byron 
"etarae'1  'Se  above  aiuwei. 


knowing  whether  you  avow  the  insult  contained  iti 
the  passages  alluded  to. 

"It  is  needless  to  suggest  to  your  lordship  th« 
propriety  of  ko.^ping  our  correspondence  secret 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS  MOOKF 
"22,  Molesworth  street." 


LETTER  CIV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Cambridge,  Oct.  27,  1811. 
;SlR, 

"  Your  letter  followed  me  from  Notts,  to  thi« 
place,  which  will  account  for  the  delay  of  my  reply. 
Your  former  letter  I  never  had  the  honor  to  receive ; 
— be  assured,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  had 
found  me,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  re- 
turn and  answer  it  in  person. 

'  The  advertisement  you  mention,  I  know  noth- 
ing of.  At  the  time  of  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  I  had  recently  entered  College,  and  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  and  read  a  number  of  squibs  on 
the  occasion,  and  from  the  recollection  of  these  I 
derived  all  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  '  giving  the  lie'  to  an  address 
which  I  never  beheld.  When  I  put  my  name  to 
the  production  which  has  occasioned  this  corre- 
spondence, I  became  responsible  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern, — to  explain  where  it  requires  ex- 
planation, and  where  insufficiently  or  too  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  at  all  events  to  satisfy.  My  situa- 
tion leaves  me  no  choice  ;  it  rests  with  the  injured 
and  the  angry  to  obtain  reparation  in  their  own 
way. 

'With  regard  to  the  passage  in  question,  you 
were  certainly  not  the  person  towards  whom  I  felt 
personally  hostile.  On  the  contrary,  my  whole 
thoughts  were  engrossed  by  one  whom  I  had  reason 
to  consider  as  my  worst  literary  enemy,  nor  could  I 
foresee  that  his  former  antagonist  was  about  to  be- 
come his  champion.  You  do  not  specify  what  you 
would  wish  to  have  done  :  I  can  neither  retract  nor 
apologize  for  a  charge  of  falsehood  which  I  never 
advanced. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be  at  No. 
8,  St.  James's  street.  Neither  the  letter  nor  the 
friend  to  whom  you  stated  your  intention  ever  made 
their  appearance. 

"Your  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man delegated  by  you,  will  find  me  most  rea-iy  to 
adopt  any  conciliatory  proposition  which  shall  not 
compromise  my  own  honor— or,  failing  in  that,  to 
make  the  atonement  you  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire. "  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"  BYKOX." 


LETTER  CV. 


TO   MR.    MO011E. 


"  8,  St.  James's  street,  Oct.  29,  1811. 
"SIR, 

'•  Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  apprized  me  that  a  letter  for  me  was 
in  his  possession  ;  but  a  domestic  event  hurrying 
me  from  London  immediately  after,  the  letter 
(which  may  most  probably  be  your  own)  is  still 
unoj)ened  in  his  keeping.  If,  on  examination  of  the 
address,  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting  should 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  shall  be  opened  in  your 
presence,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mi  £1 
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is  at  present  out  of  town; — on  Friday  I  shall  see 
him,  and  request  him  to  forward  it  to  my  address. 

"\Vilh  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both  your  let- 
ters, until  the  principal  point  was  discussed  between 
as,  I  Mt  myself  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  re- 
ply. \Vas  I  to  anticipate  friendship  from  one  who 
conceived  me  to  hare  charged  him  with  falsehood? 
Were  not  advances  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
misconstrued, — not,  perhaps,  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  wore  addressed,  but  by  others  ?  In  my  case, 
uuch  a  step  was  impracticable.  If  you,  who  con- 
ceived yourself  to  be  the  offended  person,  are  satis- 
feed  that  you  had  no  cause  for  offence,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  convince  me  of  it.  My  situation,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  leaves  me  no  choice.  I  should 
have  felt  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  had  it  com- 
menced under  other  circumstances  ;  but  it  must 
rest  with  you  to  determiue  how  far  it  may  proceed 
*fter  so  auspicious  a  beginning. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c." 


LETTER  CVI. 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  8,  St.  James'*  street,  Oct.  30,  1811. 

era, 

"  You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you  once  more 
upon  this  very  unpleasant  subject.  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  should  think,  to  yourself, 
liiat  the  unopened  letter  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  posses- 
sion, (supposing  it  to  prove  your  own,)  should  be 
returned  '  in  statu  quo"  to  the  writer,  particularly 
as  you  expressed  yourself  '  not  quite  easy  under  the 
manner  in  which  I  dwelt  on  its  miscarriage.' 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  fuither.  I  felt,  and  still  feel  very  much  nat- 
tered by  those  parts  of  your  correspondence  which 
held  out  the  prospect  of  our  becoming  acquainted. 
If  I  did  not  meet  them  in  the  first  instance  as  per- 
haps I  ought,  let  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed  be  my  defence.  You  have  now  declared 
yourself  satisfied,  and  on  that  point  we  are  no 
onger  at  issue.  If,  therefore,  you  still  retain  any 
Irish  to  do  me  the  honor  you  hinted  at,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  meet  you,  when,  where,  and  how  you 
please,  and  I  presume  you  will  not  attribute  my 
saying  thus  much  to  any  unworthy  motive. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  &c." 


LETTER  CVIII 

TO   MR.    HARNESS 

8,  St.  Jamet'i  r*eet,   Tee.  6,  18U. 

MY  DEAR  HARNESS, 

"  I  will  write  again,  but  don't  suppose  I  mean  tt 
lay  such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  patienqe  as  to  ex 
pect  regular  replies.  When  you  are  inclined, 
write  ;  when  silent,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  ol 
knowing  that  you  are  better  employed.  Yesterday, 
Bland  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being  then 
out,  will  call  on  Bland  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  shall 
certainly  endeavor  to  bring  them  together.  You  are 
censorious,  child ;  when  you  are  a  little  older,  you 
will  learn  to  dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

'  With  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  you  speak, 
your  own  good  sense  must  direct  you.  1  never  pre- 
tend to  advise,  being  an  implicit  believer  in  the  old 
proverb.  This  present  frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the 
first  I  have  felt  these  three  years,  though  I  longed 
for  one  in  the  oriental  summer,  when  no  such 
thing  is  to  be  had,  unless  I  had  gone  to  the  top  of 
Hymettus  for  it. 

'  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding  part 
of  your  letter.  I  have  been  of  late  not  much  ac- 
customed to  kindness  from  any  quarter,  and  I  am 
not  the  less  pleased  to  meet  with  it  again  from  ona 
where  I  had  known  it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed 
in  all  my  ramblings, — Harrow  and,  of  course,  your 
self  never  left  me  and  the 

'  Dulcei  reminiscitur  Argcw  ' 

attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which  that  sentence 
alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  Argive.  Our  inti- 
macy began  before  we  began  to  date  at  all,  and  it 
rests  with  you  to  continue  it  till  the  hour  which 
must  number  it  and  me  with  the  things  that  were. 

•  Do  read  mathematics. — I  should  think  X  pint 
Y  at  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  and 
much  more  intelligible.  Master  S.'s  poems  are,  in 

L,  what  parallel  lines  might  be — viz.,  prolonged 
ad  infinitum  without  meeting  any  thing  half  so  ab- 
surd as  themselves. 

•  What  news,  what  news  1  Q,»eeD  Oreaca, 
What  H.-WS  of  Kribblen  five  ! 

B ,  W ,  C e,  L— d,  and  L— e  ?— 

All  diunn'd,  though  yet  alire.' 

"  Coleridge  is  lecturing.  '  Many  an  old ,  fool,' 
said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer,  •  but  such  aa 
this,  never.'  "  Ever  yours.  &c." 


LETTER  CVII. 


TO   MR.  MOORE. 


8,  St.  Junei'i  itieet,  N.        .  1811. 
'SIR, 

"  As  i  should  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt  yoar  Sun- 
days's  engagement,  if  Monday,  or  any  other  day 
of  the  ensuing  week,  would  be  equally  convenient 
to  yourself  and  friend,  I  will  then  have  the  honor 
of  accepting.his  invitation.  Of  the  professions  ot 
esteem  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  honored  me,  I 
cannot  but  feel  proud,  though  undeserving, 
should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  insensible  to  the 
nraise  of  such  a  man  :  and  should  my  approaching 
interview  with  him  and  his  friend  lead  to  any  degree 
of  intimacy  with  both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our 
past  correspondence  as  one  of  the  happiest  events 
of  my  life.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Youi  very  sin  *ere  and  obedient  servant, 

"  BYRON.' 
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LETTER  CIX. 

TO   MR.    HARNESS. 

8,  St.  James's  (tree:,  Dec.  8,  1811. 

'  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without  gilt  ot 
black  edging,  and  consequently  very  vulgar  and  in- 
decorous, particularly  to  one  of  your  precision; 
but  this  being  Sunday,  I  can  procure  no  better,  and 
will  atone  for  u*  length  by  not  rilling  it.  Bland  1 
have  not  seen  aim  e  my  last  letter  ;  but  on  Tuesday 
he  dines  with  me  mid  will  meet  M  *  *  e,  the  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  poetical  or  personal 
accomplishments.  How  Bland  has  settled  with 
Miller,  I  know  not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with 
either,  and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  ac- 
cording to  their  own  gusto.  I  have  done  my  en 
deavors,  at  your  request,  to  bring  them  together, 
and  hope  they  may  agree  to  their  mutual  advan 
tage. 

"  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against  Campbell 
Rogers  was  present,  and  from  him  I  derive  the  in- 
formation. We  are  going  to  m?ke  a  party  to  heal 
this  Manichean  of  poesy.  Pole  is  to  marry  Misl 
Long  and  will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that 
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The  present  ministers  art  to  continue,  and  his 
majesty  does  continue  in  the  same  state.  So  there's 
folly  and  madness  for  you  both  in  a  breath. 

"I  never  heard  of  but  one  man  'truly  fortunate, 
and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of  Figaro, 
who  buried  two  wives  and  gained  three  lawsuits  be- 
fore he  was  thirty. 

"  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  Reading, 
i  trust.  I  want  to  see  you  take  a  degree.  Rcmem- 
oer,  this  is  the  most  important  period  of  your  life ; 
and  don't  disappoint  your  papa  and  your  aunt,  and 
all  your  kin — besides  myself.  Don't  you  know  that 
all  male  children  are  begotten  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  graduates?  and  that  even  I  am  an  A.  M., 
though  how  1  became  so  the  Public  Orator  only  can 
resolve.  Besides,  you  are  to  be  a  priest ;  and  to  con- 
fute Sir  William  Drammond's  late  book  about  the 
Bible,  (printed,  but  not- published,)  and  all  other 
infidels  whatever.  Now  leave  master  H.'s  gig,  and 
master  S.'s  Sapphics,  and  becomes  as  immortal  as 
Cambridge  can  m;ike  you. 

"  You  see,  Mio  Carissimo,  what  a  pestilent  cor- 
respondent I  ain  likely  to  become;  but  then  you 
shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead  as  you  please,  and  I 
won't  disturb  your  studies,  as  I  do  now.  When  do 
you  fix  the  day,  that  I  may  take  you  up  according 
to  contract  ?  Hodgson  talks  of  making  a  third  in 
our  journey :  but  we  can't  stow  him,  inside  at 
least.  Positively  you  shall  go  with  me  as  was 
agreed,  and  don't  let  me  have  any  of  your  politesse 
to  H.  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  manage  to  arrange 
for  both  with  a  little  contrivance.  I  wish  H.  was 
not  quite  so  fat,  and  we  should  pack  better.  Has 
he  left  off  vinous  liquors  ?  He  is  an  excellent  soul ; 
hut  I  don't  think  water  would  improve  him,  at 
least  mternally.  You  will  want  to  know  what  I  am 
doing — chewing  tobacco. 

"  You  see  nothing  of  my  allies,  Scrope  Davies 
and  Matthews — they  don't  suit  you  ;  and  how  does 
it  happen  that  I — who  am  a  pipkin  of  the  same 
pottery — continue  in  your  good  graces  ?  Good 
night, — I  will  go  in  the  morning. 

"  Dec.  9.— In  a  morning  I'm  always  sullen,  and 
to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself.  Rain  and  mist  are 
worse  than  a  sirocco,  particularly  in  a  beef-eating 
And  beer-drinking  country.  My  bookseller,  Ca\f- 
thorne,  has  just  left  me,  and  tells  me,  With  a  most 
important  face,  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  novel  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's,  for  which  one  thousand  gui- 
neas are  asked  ?  He  wants  me  to  read  the  MS.  (if 
he  obtains  it,)  which  I  shall  do  with  pleasure;  but 
I  should  be  very  cautious  in  venturing  an  opinion 
on  her  whose  Cecilia  Dr.  Johnson  superintended. 
If  he  lends  it  to  me,  I  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Rogers  and  Moore,  who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I 
have  filled  the  sheet,  and  beg  your  pardon ;  I  will  not 
do  it  again.  I  shall,  perhaps,  write  again,  but  if 
not,  believe,  silent  or  scribbling,  that  I  am, 

"  My  dearest  William,  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CX. 


TO   MR.    HODGSON. 


London,  Dec.  8,  1811. 


"  I  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars  the  other 
day  and  now  take  a  dose  in  another  style.  1  wrote 
It  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  song  of  former 


ay,  ye  notes  of  i 


"  I  have  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Drummond, 
printed,  but  not  published,)  entitled  (Epipus  Ju- 
aicug,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  greater 


theist  in  the  preface,  and  nandles  the  literal  Inter 
pretation  very  roughly.  I  wish  you  could  see  it 
Mr.  W  *  *  has  lent  it  mt,  arid  I  confess,  to  me  il 
is  worth  fifty  Watsons. 

"  You  and  Harness  must  fix  on  the  time  foi 
your  visit  to  Newstead  ;  I  can  command  mine  at 
your  wish,  unless  any  thing  particular  occurs  in  th« 
interim  *  *  Bland  dines  with  me  on  Tuesday  to 
meet  Moore.  Coleridge  has  attacked  the  '  Pleasure! 
of  Hope,'  and  all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  present,  and  heard  himself,  indirectly 
owed  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a  pai'y  to 
hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry  by  this  reformed  s&rus-- 
matic  ;  and  were  I  one  of  these  poetical  luminaues, 
or  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  noticed  by  the 
man  of  lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him  without  an 
answer.  For,  you  know,  '  an'  a  man  will  be  beaten 
with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a  clean  doublet.' 
Campbell  will  be  desperately  annoyed.  I  never  saw 
a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  sensi- 
tive ; — what  a  happy  temperament !  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  what  can  he  fear  fnim  criticism  ?  I  don't  know 
if  Bland  has  seen  Miller,  who  was  to  call'  on  him 
yesterday. 

"  To-day  is  the  Sabbalh, — a  day  I  never  pass  pleas- 
antly, but  at  Cambridge ;  and,  even  there,  the  or- 
gan is  a  8<id  remembrancer.  Things  are  stagnant 
enough  in  town,: — as  long  as  they  don't  retrograde, 
'tis  all  very  well.  Hobhouse  writes,  and  writes,  and 
writes,  and  is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  eschew 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliament  were  assembled,  that  I 
may  hear,  and  perhaps  some  day  be  heard  ;  but  on 
this  point  I  am  not  very  sanguine.  I  have  many 
plans ;  sometimes  I  think  of  the  East  again,  and 
dearly  beloved  Greece.  I  am  well,  but  weakly. 
Yesterday  Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  very  ill,  and 
sent  me  home  happy. 

"  You  will  never  give  up  wine  ; — see  what  it  is  to 
be  thirty  ;  if  you  were  six  years  younger  you  might 
leave  of?  any  thing.  You  drink  and  repent,  you  re- 
pent and  drink.  Is  Scrope  still  interesting  and  in- 
valid ?  And  how  does  Hinde  with  his  curbed  chem- 
istry ?  To  Harness  I  have  written,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  we  have  all  written,  and  have  nothing  now 
to  do  but  write  again,  till  death  splits  up  the  pen 
and  the  scribbler. 

'The  Alfred  has  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  can- 
didates for  six  vacancies.  The  cook  has  run  away 
and  left  us  liable,  which  makes  our  committee  very 
plaintive.  Master  Brook,  our  head  serving  man,  has 
the  gout,  and  our  new  cook  is  none  of  the  best.  I 
speak  from  report, — for  what  is  cookery  to  a  legumi- 
nous-eating ascetic  ?  So  now  you  know  as  much  ol 
the  matter  as  I  do.  Books  and  quiet  are  still  there, 
and  they  may  dress  their  dishes  in  their  own  way  foi 
me.  Let  me  know  your  determination  as  to  New- 
stead,  and  believe  me,  "  Yours  ever, 


LETTER  CXI. 

TO   MR.    HODGSON. 

"  8,  St.  James's  street,  Dec.  12,  1611. 

Why,  Hodgson  !  I  fear  you  have  left  off  wia* 
and  me  at  the  same  time, — I  have  written,  and  writ- 
ten, and  written,  and  no  answer  !  My  dear  Sir  Edgar, 
water  disagrees  with  you, — drink  sack  anil  write. 
Bland  did  not  come  to  his  appointment,  being  un- 
well, but  Moore  supplied  all  other  vacancies  mos* 
delectably.  I  r.ave  hopes  of  his  joining  us  at  New- 
stead.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  him  more  aud  more 
as  he  developes, — at  least  I  do. 

'  How  Miller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  don't  know.  Caw- 
thoine  talks  of  being  in  treaty  for  a  novel  of  M« 
art  of  the  Old  Testament  an  allegory,  particulary  D'Arblay's,  and  if  he  obtains  'it  (at  one  the  -sand 

,  •  3  T  _      1 TT  -  _.  _   I*  1     •  11*  T    .  .  t  w  XM         mi  -r         .  i    1 


enesis     and    Joshua.      He    professes    himself    a 


See  Pnenu,  p.  Ml. 


guineas  !  !)  wishes  me  to  see  the  MS  This  I  should 
read  with  pleasure, — not  that  I  should  ever  dare  to 
venture  a  criticism  on  her  whose  writings  Dr.  John- 
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sen  once  revised,  b.it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
If  my  we  rthy  publisher  wanted  a  second  opinion,  I 
should  send  the  MS.  to  Rogers  and  M«ore,  as  men 
most  alive  to  true  taste.  I  have  had  frequent  letters 
from  Win.  Harness,  and  you  are  silent ;  certes,  you 
ar"  not  a  schoolboy.  However,  I  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  you  are  better  employed,  viz.  review- 
ing. You  don't  deserve  that  I  should  add  another 
fyll'able,  and  I  won't.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  only  wait  for  your  answer   to    fix   our 
meeting." 


LETTER  CXII. 

TO   MR.    HARNESS. 

"  8,  St.  James'B  street,  Dec.  15,  1811. 

"  I  wrote  you  an  answer  to  your  last,  which  on  re- 
flection, pleases  me  as  little  as  it  probably  has 
pleased  yourself.  I  will  not  wait  for  your  rejoinder ; 
but  proceed  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  just  then  been 
greeted  with  an  epistle  of  **'s,  full  of  his  petty 
grievances,  and  this  at  the  moment  when  (from  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon)  I  was 
bearing  tip  against  recollections  to  which  his  imagi- 
nary sufferings  are  as  a  scratch  to  a  cancer.  These 
things  combined,  put  me  out  of  humor  with  him  and 
all  mankind.  The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  affections  which  embit- 
tered the  earliest  portion  ;  and  though  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  them,  yet 
there  are  moments  (and  this  was  one)  when  I  am 
as  foolish  as  formerly.  I  never  said  so  much  before, 
nor  had  I  said  this  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect  myself 
of  having  been  rather  savage  injiiy  letter,  and  wish 
to  inform  you  thus  much  of  the  cause.  You  know 
I  am  not  one  of  your  dolorous  gentlemen :  so  now 
let  us  laugh  again. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  with  Moore  to  Sydenham  to 
visit  Campbell.  He  WHS  not  visible,  so  we  jogged 
homeward,  merrily  enough.  To-morrow  I  dine  with 
Rogers,  and  am  tq  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of 
rage  at  present.  Last  night  I  saw  Kemble  in  Corio- 
lanus  ; — he  was  (//orious,  and  exerted  himself  won- 
derfully. By  good  hick,  I  got  an  excellent  place  in 
the  best  part  of  the  house,  which  was  more  than 
overflowing.  Clare  and  Delaware,  who  were  there 
on  the  same  speculation,  were  less  fortunate.  I  saw 
them  by  accident, — \v<  were  not  together.  I  wished 
for  you,  to  gratify  your  love  of  Shakespeare  and  oi 
fine  acting  to  its  fullo:  t  extent.  Last  week  I  saw 
an  exhibition  of  a  diffident  kind  in  a  Mr.  Coates,  at 
the  Haymarket,  who  performed  Lothario  in  a  damned 
and  damnable  manner. 

"  I  told  you  of  the  fate  of  B.  and  H.  in  my  last. 
So  much  for  these  si  ntimentalists,  who  console 
themselves  in  their  slews  for  the  loss — the  never  to 
be  recovered  loss — the  despair  of  the  refined  attach- 
ment of  a  couple  of  <'rabs!  You  censure  my  life, 
Harness:  when  I  cov  pare  myself  with  these  men, 
my  elders  and  my  betters,  I  really  begin  to  conceive 
myself  a  monument  of  prudence — a  walking  statue 
—without  feeling  or  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in 
general  hath  given  me  a  proud  preeminence  over 
them  in  profligacy.  Yet  I  like  the  men,  and,  God 
knows,  ought  not  to  condemn  their  alterations.  Bui 
I  own  I  feel  prmoked  when  they  dignify  all  this  by 
the  name  of  lur.e — romantic  attachments  for  things 
marketable  for  a  dollar  ! 

"Dec.  16. — I  have  just  received  your  letter.  I 
feel  your  kindness  \try  deeply.  The  foregoing  part 
of  my  letter,  written  \esterday,  will,  I  hope,  account 
for  the  tone  of  the  tv'mer,  though  it  cannot  excuse 
it.  I  do  like  to  hi  :  r  from  you — n.jre  than  like, 
Next  to  seeing  you,  j  have  no  greater  satisfaction. 
But  vou  have  o';V  .  duties  and  greater  pleasures, 
and  t  should  rog; .  to  take  a  moment  from  either. 
F  *  *  w:is  to  call  •'  -day,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 
The  cirouu  stances  you  mention  at  the  close  of  your 


letter  is  another  proof  in  favor  of  n.y  opinion  o. 
mankind.  Such  you  will  always  find  them — selfisft 
ind  distrustful.  1  except  none.  The  cause  of  thil 
is  the  state  of  society.  In  the  world,  every  one  ia 
to  stir  for  himself — it  is  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  to 
expect  any  thing  from  his  neighbor.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  are  born  of  this  disposition  ;  for  you  find 
friendship  as  a  schoolboy,  and  love  enough  before 
twenty. 

"  I  went  to  see  *  » ;  he  keeps  me  in  town,  where 
*.  don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is  i  sr  -.'d  man, 
but  totally  without  conduct.  And  now,  my  dearest 
William,  I  must  wish  you  good  morrow,  and  rent  ai» 
ever  most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &o  " 


LETTER  CXIII. 

TO   MB.    MOOHE. 

December  11,  1811. 

MY  DEAR  MOORE, 

"  If  you  please,  we  will  drop  our  formal  monosyl- 
lables, and  adhere  to  the  appellations  sanctioned  by 
our  godfathers  and  godmothers.  If  you  make  it  a 
point,  I  will  withdraw  your  name;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  occasion,  as  1  have  this  day  postponed 
your  election  '  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  suit  your  wishei 
to  be  among  us.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  awk 
wardness  the  erasure  of  your  proposal  would  occa 
sii>n  to  me,  but  simply  such  is  the  state  of  the  case  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  longer  your  name  is  up,  the  strongei 
will  become  the  probability  of  success,  and  your 
voters  more  numerous.  Of  course  you  will  decide 
— your  wish  shall  be  my  law.  If  my  zeal  has  already 
r  utrun  discretion,  pardon  me,  and  attribute  my  offi- 
ciousness  to  an  excusable  motive. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  down  witL  me  to  Newstead. 
Hodgson  will  be  there,  and  a  young  friend,  named 
Harness,  the  earliest  and  dearest  I  ever  had,  from 
the  third  form  at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  I  can  promise 
you  good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  shooting,  a  manoi 
of  four  thousand  acres,  fires,  books,  your  own  frep 
will,  and  my  own  very  indifferent  company.  '  Bal 
nea,  vina  *  # '  *  *  * 

"  Hodgson  will  plague  you,  I  fear,  with  verse  ;-_ 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  conclude,  with  Martial,  '  nil 
recitabo  tibi ; '  and  surely  the  last  inducement  is  not 
the  least.  Ponder  on  my  proposition,  and  belie»« 
me,  my  dear  Moore,  "  Yours  ever, 

"  BYRON 


LETTER  CXIV. 

TO   MB.    MOORE. 

January,  29,  ISl .. 

"  Mi  DEAR  MOORE, 

"I  wish  very  much  T  could  have  seen  you;  1  ata 
in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribulation. 

»#*»***» 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  I  dislike  your  poesy  s  I 
have  expressed  no  such  opinion,  either  in  print  01 
elsewhere.  In  scribbling,  myself,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  find  fault,  and  I  fixeS  upon  the  trite  chargt 
of  immorality,  because  I  could  discover  no  other, 
and  was  so  perfectly  qualified,  in  the  innocence  ol 
my  heart,  to  '  pluck  that  mote  from  my  neighbor's 
eye.' 

"  I  feel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  yooj,  approba- 
tion;  but,  at  this  moment,  praise,  even  yovr  praise, 
passes  by  me  like  '  the  idle  wind.'  I  meant  and  mean 
to  send  you  a  copy  the  moment  of  publication  ;  but 
now,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  damned,  deceitful, 
— delightful  woman,  as  Mr.  Liston  says  in  the  K nighf 
of  Snowdon. 

"  Believe  me,  my  de"ar  Moore, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  BYBON 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER  CXV. 

TO   ROBERT   KUSHTON. 

"  8,  St.  James's  street,  Jan.  31,  1812. 

"Though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  refusal  t 
carry  loiters  to  Mealey's,  you  will  take  care  that  th 
letters  are  taken  by  Spero  at  the  proper  time, 
have  also  to  observe,  that  Susan  [a  servant  in  th 
family]  is  to  be  treated  with  civility,  and  not  insulte< 
by  any  person  over  whom  I  have  the  smallest  con 
trol,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one  whatever,  while  I  hav 
the  power  to  protect  her.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hav 
any  subject  of  complaint  against  you;  I  have  toi 
good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  I  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  I  have  taken  of  you 
and  my  favorable  intentions  in  your  behalf.  I  see 
no  occasion  for  any  communication  whatever,  be 
tween  you  and  the  women,  and  wish  you  to  occup' 
yourself  in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  which  yoi 
will  be  placed.  If  a  common  sense  of  decency  can 
uot  prevent  you  from  conducting  yourself  toward; 
them  with  rudeness,  I  should  at  least  hope  that  you 
own  interest,  and  regard  for  a  master  who  has  never 
treated  you  with  unkindness,  will  have  some  weight 
"Yours,  &c., 

"BYRON. 

"  P.  S. — I  wish  you  to  attend  to  your  arithmetic 
to  occupy  yourself  in  surveying,  measuring,  ant 
making  yourself  acquainted  with  every  particular 
relative  to  the  land  of  Newstead,  and  you  will  write 
to  me  one  letter  every  week,  that  I  may  know  how 
you  go  on." 


LETTER  CXVI. 

TO   ROBERT   RUSHTON. 

"  8,  St.  James's  street,  Jan.  85,  1812. 

"  Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letter  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  remonstrance  ;  it  was  not  a  part  of  your 
business  ;  but  the  language  you  used  to  the  girl  was 
(as  she  stated  it)  highly  improper. 

"  You  say  that  you  also  have  something  to  com- 
plain of;  then  state  it  to  me  immediately;  it  would 
be  very  unfair,  and  very  contrary  to  my  disposition, 
not  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

"  If  any  thing  has  passed  between  you  before  or 
since  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
mention  it.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  deceive  me, 
though  she  would.  Whatever  it  is,  you  shall  be  for- 
given. I  have  not  been  without  some  suspicions  on 
the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your  time  of 
life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to  you.  You  will 
not  consult  any  one,  as  to  your  answer,  but  write  to 
me  immediately.  I  shall  be  more  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  advance,  as  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  a  word  from  you  before  ar/amst 
any  human  being,  which  convinces  me  you  would 
not  maliciously  assert  an  untruth.  There  is  not  any 
one  who  can  do  the  least  injury  to  you  while  you 
conduct  yourself  properly.  I  shall  expect  your 
laswer  immediately.  "Yours,  &c., 

"BYRON." 


LETTER  CXVII. 

TO   MR.    HODGSON. 


"8,  St.  James's  street,  Feb.  16, 1812. 

•  DEAR  HODGSON, 

"  I  send  you  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was  very  ill 
in  1  confined  to  bed  with  stone  in  the  kidney,  but  I 
un  now  quite  recovered.  If  the  stone  had  got  into 


|  my  heart  instead  of  my  kidneys,  it  would  hav§  beet 
all  the  better".  The  women  are  gone  to  their  rela 
lives,  after  many  attempts  to  explain  what  wan 
already  too  clear.  However,  I  have  quite  recovered 
that  also,  and  only  wonder  at  my  folly  in  excepting 
my  own  strumpets  from  the  general  corruption,— 
albeit,  a  two  months'  weakness  is  better  than  ten 
years.  I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  nevei 
mention  a  woman  again  in  any  letter  to  me,  or  even 
allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex.  I  won't  even 
read  a  word  of  the  feminine  gender ;  it  must  all  be 
'  propria  quse  maribus.' 

"  In  the  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave  En^J^nd  foi 
ever.  Every  thing  in  my  affairs  tends  to  this,  and 
my  inclinations  and  health  do  not  discourage  it. 
Neither  my  habits  nor  constitution  are  improved  by 
your  customs  or  your  climate.  I  shall  find  employ, 
merit  in  making  myself  a  good  oriental  scholar.  I 
shall  retain  a  mansion  in  one  of  the  fairest  islands, 
and  retrace,  at  intervals,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  East.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  adjust- 
ing my  concerns,  which  will  (when  arranged)  leave 
me  with  wealth— sufficient  even  for  home,  but 
enough  for  a  principality  in  Turkey.  At  present 
they  are  involved,  but  I  hope,  by  taking  some  neces- 
sary but  unpleasant  steps,  to  clear  every  thing. 
Hobhouse  is  expected  daily  in  London  ;  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will 
come  up  and  '  drink  deep  ere  he  depart,"  if  not, 
'  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain  ; '  but  Cam- 
bridge will  bring  sad  recollections  to  him,  and  worse 
to  me,  though  for  very  different  reasons.  I  believe 
the  only  human  being  that  ever  loved  me  in  truth 
and  entirely  was  of,  or  belonging  to,  Cambridge,  and, 
in  that,  no  change  can  now  take  place.  There  is 
one  consolation  in  death — where  he  sets  his  seal, 
the  impression  can  neither  be  melted  or  broken,  but 
endureth  for  ever.  *»  "  Yours  always, 

"B." 


LETTER  CXVIII. 


TO   MASTER  JOHN    COWELL. 

8,  St.  James's  street,  Feb.  12, 1813. 

'  MY  DEAR  JOHN, 

"You  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten  tlie  writei 
of  these  lines,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize yourself,  from  the  difference  which  must  natnral- 
y  have  tak'en  place  in  your  stature  and  appearance 
ince  he  saw  you  last.  I  have  been  rambling  through 
'ortugal,  Spain,  Greece,  &c.,  &c.,  for  some  years, 
and  have  found  so  many  changes  on  my  return,  that 
t  would  be  very  unfair  not  to  expect  that  you  should 
lave  h'ld  your  share  of  alteration  and  improvement 
vith  the  rest.  I  write  to  request  a  favor  of  you :  a 
ittle  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  son  of  Mr.*  *,  my 
•articular  friend,  is  about  to  become  an  Etonian, 
nd  I  should  esteem  any  act  of  protection  or  kind- 
less  to  him  as  an  obligation  to  myself:  let  me  beg 
'f  you  then  to  take  some  little  notice  of  him  at 
arst,  till  he  is  able  to  shift  for  himself. 

"  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  very  favorable  account  o. 
ou  from  a  schoolfellow  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  should 
ie  glad  to  learn  that  your  family  are  as  well  as  I 
wish  them  to  be.  1  presume  you  are  in  the  uppef 
chool ;  as  an  Etonian,  you  will  look  down  upon  a 
larroio  man  ;  but  I  never,  even  in  my  boyish  days, 
isputed  your  superiority,  which  I  once  experienced 
n  a  cricket  match,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  making 
ne  of  eleven,  who  were  beaten  to  theit  hearts'  con- 
ent  by  your  college  in  one  innings. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth,  &c.,  a 
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LETTER  CXIX 


TO    Mil.    ROGERS. 

"  Februi/y  4,  1812. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  With  my  best  acknowledgments  to  Lord  Holland, 
I  have  to  offer  ray  perfect  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  question  previously  to  be  put  to  minis- 
ters. If  their  answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with 
his  lordship's  approbation,  give  notice  of  a  motion 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  would  also  gladly 
avail  myself  of  his  most  able  advice,  and  any  infor- 
mation or  documents  with  which  he  might  be. 
pleased  to  intrust  me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
Hcuse. 

"  From  all  that  fell  under  my  own  observation 
during  my  Christmas  visit  to  Newstead,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  if  conciliatory  measure  are  not  very  soon 
adopted,  the  most  unhappy  consequences  may  be 
apprehended.  Nightly  outrage  and  daily  depreda- 
tion arp  already  at  their  height,  and  not  only  the 
maste"  8  of  frames,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account 
of  tfr  jir  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  degree  con- 
nee  c;d  with  the  malcontents  or  their  oppressors, 
are  liable  to  insult  and  pillage. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  on  my  account,  and  beg  you  to 
believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and  sincere,  &c." 


LETTER  CXX. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"8  St  Jamei'i  street,  Feb.  25,  1812. 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the  honor  to  return 
the  Notts,  letter  to  your  lordship.  I  have  read  it 
with  attention,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  -venture 
to  avail  myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the 
question  differs  in  some  measure  from  Mr.  Cold- 
ham's.  I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him,  but  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  appear  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
certain,  apprehensions  that  he  and  his  coadjutors 
might  be  mistaken  tor  the  '•original  adders'  (to 
quote  him)  of  the  measure.  For  my  own  part,  I 
consider  the  manufacturers  as  a  much  injured  body 
of  men,  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  certain  individuals 
who  have  enriched  themselves  by  those  practices 
which  have  deprived  the  frame-workers  of  employ- 
ment. For  instanpe  ; — by  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
kind  of  frame,  one  man  performs  the  work  of  seven 
— six  are  thus  thrown  out  of  business.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  work  thus  done  is  far  inferior 
in  quality,  hardly  marketable  at  home,  and  hurried 
over  with  a  view  to  exportation.  Surely,  my  lord, 
however  we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
arts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  we  must 
not  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements 
in  mechanism.  The  maintenance  and  well-doing 
of  the  industrious  poor  is  an  object  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  community  than  the  enrichment  of 
a  few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  trade,  which  deprives  the  workman 
of  his  breid,  and  renders  the  laborer  '  unworthy  cf 
his  hire.'  My  own  motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is 
founded  on  its  palpable  injustice,  and  its  certain 
inefficacy.  I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  miserable 
men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country. 
Their  excesses  may  be  condemned,  but  cannot  be 
subject  of  wonder.  The  effect  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  to  drive  them  into  actual  rebellion.  The 
few  words  I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will 
be  founded  upon  these  opinions  formed  from  my 
3wn  observations  on  the  spot.*  By  previous 


SM  hii  first  speech. 


inquiry,  1  am  convinced  these  men  would  hav« 
been  restored  to  employment,  and  the  couniy  tc 
tranquility.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late,  an^  is 
surely  worth  the  trial.  It  can  never  oe  too  late  to 
employ  force  in  such  circumstances.  I  believe  you* 
lordship  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely  on  thi« 
subject,  and  most  cheerfully  and  sincerely  shall  I 
submit  to  your  superior  judgment  and  experience, 
and  take  some  other  line  of  argument  against  the 
bill,  or  be  silent  altogether,  should  you  deem  i* 
more  advisable.  Condemning,  as  every  one  must 
condemn,  the  conduct  of  these  wretches,  I  btikive 
in  the  existence  of  grievances  which  call  rathei  f 3t 
pity  than  punishment.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  great  respect,  my  lord, 
"  Your  lordship's 

"(Most  obedient  and  obliged  servan*-,  ( 

"  B  /  ROX. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that  your 
lordship  will  think  me  too  lenient  towards  these 
men,  and  half  a  frame-breaker  myself '." 


LETTER  CXXI. 

TO   MR.    HODGSON. 

"  8,  St.  James's  tfreet,  March  5,  ISllj. 

"  MY  DEAR  HODGSON, 

''  We  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of  speeches 
in  the  papers, — they  are  always  given  incorrectly 
and  on  this  occasion  more  so  than  usual,  from  the 
debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  same  night.  The 
Morning  Post  should  have  said  eighteen  yuart. 
However,  you  will  find  the  speech,  as  spoken,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Register,  when  it  comes  out. 
Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  particularly  the  lat 
ter,  paid  me  some  high  compliments  in  the  course 
of  "their  speeches,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the 
papers,  and  Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered 
me.  I  have  had  many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated 
to  me  since,  in  person  and  by  proxy,  from  divers 
persons  ministerial — yea  ministerial ! — as  well  as 
oppositionists ;  of  them  I  shall  only  mention  Sii 
F.  Burdett.  He  says,  it  is  the  best  speech  by  a 
lord  since  the  'Lord  knows  when,"  probably  from  a 
fellow-feeling  in  the  sentiments.  Lord  H.  tells  me 
I  shall  beat  them  all  if  I  persevere,  and  Lord  G. 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  some  of  my 
periods  are  very  like  Burke' s  !!  And  so  r.iuch  foi 
vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sentences  witn  a  sort 
of  modest  impudence,  abused  every  thin^j  and  every 
body,  and  put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  mucii  out 
of  humor  ;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  h.^ai  have 
not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment.  As  to 
my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough,  perhaps  a 
little  theatriacal.  I  could  not  reconize  myself  or 
any  one  else  in  the  newspapers.  *  *  *  • 

"  My  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday.  Hobhouse 
is  here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write.  My  stone  is  gone 
for  the  present,  but  I  fear  is  part  of  my  habit.  W« 
all  talk  of  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  "  Yours  ever 

"  B." 


LETTER  CXXIT. 

• 

TO   LORD  HOLLAND. 

"  St.  James's  street,  March  f>,  18.' » 

"MY  LORD, 

"May  I  request  your  Lordship  to  accept  a  copy" 
of  the  thing  which  accompanies  this  note  ?     You 


•  ChUde  Harold.    To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  one  of  the  first  presentation 
copies  was  also  sent,     ith  the  following  inscription  in  it  :— 

"To  Augusta,  nij  dearest  sister,  und  my  best  friend,  who  has  erer  IOTOJ 
me  much  better  than  1  deterred,  this  relume  is  presented  by  her  fuUar 
and  most  affectionate  brother.  •<  U 
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hive  already  so  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the  first 
line  of  Pope's 'couplet, 

'  Poigtvi<n<.»  to  the  injure*!  doth  belong,' 

that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
verse  that  follows.  If  I  were  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  any  thing  I  may  have  formerly  uttered 
in  the  boyish  rashness  of  my  misplaced  resentment 
had  made  as  little  impression  as  it  deserved  to 
mike,  I  should  hardly  have  the  confidence — per- 
haps your  lordship  may  give  it  a  st/onger  and 
more  appropriate  appellation — to  send  you  a  quart  > 
of  the  same  scribbler.  But  your  lordship,  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  to-day,  is  troubled  with  the  gout : 
if  my  book  can  produce  a  laugh  against  itself  or 
the  author,  it  will  be  of  some  service.  If  it  can  set 
you  to  sleep,  the  benefit  will  be  yet  greater ;  and  as 
some  facetious  personage  observed  half  a  century 
ago,  that  '  poetry  is  a  mere  drug,'  I  otter  you  mine 
as  an  humble  assistant  to  the  '  eau  m/  dicinale.'  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  this  and  all  my  other  buffoon- 
eries, and  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
"  Your  lordship's  obliged  and  sincere  servant, 

"  BYRON." 


the  President  of  the  Institution  can  r-rdly  :orn 
plain  of  being  termed  the  'Arbiter  of  Pla'y,' — 01 
what  becomes  of  his  authority  ? 

"  Lord  B  has  no  personal"  animosity  to  Colonel 
>  Greville.  A  public  institution,  to  which  he,  him 
I  self,  was  a  subscriber,  he  considered  himself  to 
have  a  right  to  notice  publicly.  Of  that  institution 
|  Colonel  Greville  was  the  avowed  director  ; — it  i.s  too 
'late  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  ot 
demerits. 

"  Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
reparation,  for  the  real  or  supposed  injury,  to  Col- 
onel G.'s  friend,  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  friend  of  Lord 
B. — begging  them  to  recollect  that,  while  they 
consider  Colonel  G.'s  honor,  Lord  B.  must  alto 
maintain  his  own.  If  the  business  can  be  settled 
amicably,  Lord  B.  will  do  as  much  as  can  ai^d 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  man  of  honor  towards  con- 
ciliation ; — if  not,  he  must  satisfy  Colonel  G.  iq 
the  manner  most  conducive  to  his  further  wishes." 


In  relation  to  the  following  note  of  Lord  Byron, 
Mr.  Moore  says  : — 

"  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit,  one  morning,  and, 
putting  a  letter  into  my  hands,  which  he  had  just 
received,  requested  that  I  would  undertake  to 
manage  for  him  whatever  proceedings  it  might 
render  necessary.  This  letter,  I  found,  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Leckie,  (a  gentleman  well 
known  by  a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs,)  and  came 
from  a  once  active  and  popular  member  of  the 
fashionable  world,  Colonel  Greville, — its  purport 
being  to  require  of  his  lordship,  as  author  of  '  Eng- 
lish Bards,  &c.,'  such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make  for  the  injury  which,  as  Colonel 
Greville  conceived,  certain  passages  in  that  Satire, 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct,  as  manager  of  the 
Argylo  Institution,  were  calculated  to  inflict  upon 
his  ch  irairter.  In  the  appeal  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
there  were  some  expressions  of  rather  an  angry 
cast,  which  Lord  Byron,  though  fully  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  he  himself  had  gone,  was  but 
little  inclined  to  brook,  and  on  my  returning  the 
letter  into  his  hands,  he  said,  '  To  such  a  letter  as 
that  there  can  be  but  one  sort  ot  answer.'  He 
agreed,  however,  to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  my 
discretion,  and  I  had,  shortly  after,  an  interview 
with  the  friend  of  Colonel  Greville.  By  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  I 
svas  received  with  much  courtesy,'  and  with  every 
disposition  to  bring  the  affair  intrusted  to  us  to  an 
amicable  issue.  On  my  premising  that  the  tone  of 
his  friend's  letter  stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation, 
ind  that  some  obnoxious  expressions  which  it  con- 
tained must  be  removed  before  I  could  proceed  a 
single  step  towards  explanation,  he  most  readily 
3)Asented  to  remove  this  obstacle.  At  his  request 
I  drew  a  pen  across  the  parts  I  considered  objec- 
tionable, and  he  undertook  to  send  me  the  letter, 
•e-wrilten,  next  morning.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
vneived  from  L"rd  Byron  the  following  paper  for 
tny  guiaance 


"  "With  regard  to  the  passage  on  Mr.  Way's  loss, 
no  unfair  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be  seen  by1 
referring  to  the  book  ;  and  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  maiiagers  were  ignorant  of  that  transaction. 
As  to  the  prevalence  of  play  at  the  Argyle,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  billiards  and  dice  ; — 
Lord  B.  has  been  a  witness  to  the  use  of  both  at 
khe  A  rgyle  Rooms.  These,  it  is  presumed,-  come 
«ic  v.  the  denomination  of  play  If  play  be  allowed, 


"  In  the  morning  I  received  the  letter,  in  its  nefl 
form,  from  Mr.  Leckie,  with  the  annexed,  note. 

"  «  MY  DI.AR  SIR, 

"'I  found  my  friend  very  ill  in  bed;  he  has, 
however,  managed  to  copy  the  enclosed,  with  the 
alterations  proposed.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to 
see  me' in  the  morning;  I  shall  therefore  be  glad 
to  see  you  any  time  till  twelve  o'clock.  If  you 
rather  wish  me  to  call  on  you,  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
obey  your  summons.  "  '  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  '  G.  T.  LECKIE.'  " 

"  With  such  facilities  towards  pacification,  it  it 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  there  was  but  little 
delay  in  settling  the  matter  amicably." 


LETTER   CXXIII. 

TO   MR.    WILLIAM   BANKE8. 

"  *  •*«  90,  1812. 

"  MY  DEAR  BANKES, 

"  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  savagely)  at  the  speech 
you  made  to  me  last  night,  and  my  hope  is  that  it 
was  only  one  of  your  profane  jests.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  any  part  of  my  behavior  should  give  you 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  higher  of  myself,  or 
otherwise  of  you,  than  I  have  always  done.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  much  the  humblest  of  your 
servants  as  at  Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at 
home  when  you  favored  me  with  a  call,  the  loss  was 
more  mine  than  yours.  In  the  bustle  of  buzzing, 
parties,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  rational  conversa- 
tion ;  hut  when  I  can  enjoy  it,  there  is  nobody's  ] 
can  prefer  to  your  own. 

'•  Believe  me  ever  faithfully 

"And  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  BYRON  " 


LETTER  CXXIV. 

TO   MR.    WILLIAM   BANKES. 

"MY  DEAR  BANKES, 

"My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  explanation  has,  i 
trust,  convinced  you  that  whatever  my  unlucky 
manner  might  inadvertently  be,  the  change  was  as 
unintentional  as  (if  intended)  it  would  have  been 
ungrateful.  I  really  was  not  aware  that,-  while  we 
were  together,  I  had  evinced  such  caprices  ;  that  we 
were  not  so  much  in  each  other's  companj'  <»8  I  could 
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nave  wished,  I  well  know,  but  I  think  so  acute  an 
observer  as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough  tc 
exp/cu>i  this,  without  supposing  any  slight  to  one  in 
whose  society  I  have  pride  and  pleasure.  Recollect 
that  I  do  not  allude  here  to  '  extended  '  or  '  extend- 
ing '  acquaintances,"  but  to  circumstances,  you  will 
•mderstand,  I  think,  on  a  little  reflection. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Bankes,  do  not  distress  me 
by  supposing  that  I  can  think  of  you,  or  you  of  me, 
otherwise  than  I  trust  we  have  long  thought.  You 
tdld  me  not  long  ago  that  my  temper  was  improved, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be  re- 
toked.  Believe  me,  your  friendship  is  of  more  ac- 
•:  unit  to  me  than  all  those  absurd  vanities  in  which, 
I  fear,  you  conceive  me  to  take  too  much  interest. 
I  have  never  disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted 
(leriously)  your  good  will,  and  no  one  shall  ever 
make  mischief  between  us '  without  the  sincere 
i egret  on  the  part  of  your  ever  affectionate,  &c. 

"  I'  S.  I  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady  Jersey's. 
Hobhouse  goes  also." 


NOTES   TO   MR.    MOORE. 

«  March  25,  1813. 

'  Anow  all  men  by  these  present,  that  you, 
fhoniiis  Moore  stand'  indicted — no— invited,  by 
special  and  particular  solicitation,  to  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb's,  to-morrow  even,  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  where  you  will  meet  with  a  civil  reception 
and  decent  entertainment.  Pray,  come — I  was  so 
examined  after  j  ;u  this  morning,  that  I  entreat  you 
to  answer  in  person.  Believe  me,  &c." 

"  I  should  have  answered  your  note  yesterday, 
nut  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  this  morning.  I 
must  consult  with  you  about  the  day  we  dine  with 
Sir  Francis.  I  suppose  we  shall  meet  at  Lady  Spen- 
cer's to-night.  I  did  not  know  that  you  ware  at 
Mi?s  Berry's  the  other  night,  or  I  should  have 
certainly  gone  there. 

"  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  though 
none,  at  present,  of  a  martial  description.  Believe 
ma,  &c." 

"  May  8,  1812. 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  being  your  friend  to  care 
with  whom  I  am  linked  in  your  estimation,  and, 
God  knows,  I  want  friends  more  at  this  time  than 
at  any  other.  I  am  '  taking  care  of  myself  to  no 
great  purpose.  It'  you  knew  my  situation  in  every 
point  uf  view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  unin- 
tentional neglect.  *  *  *  *  I  shall  leave  town, 
I  think  ;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without  seeing  me. 
I  wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every  happiness  you  can 
wish  yourself ;  and  I  think  you  have  taken  the  road 
to  secure  it.  Peace  be  with  you !  I  fear  she  has 
abandoned  me.  Ever,  &c." 

"  May  20,  1812. 

"  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  *11  night,  I  saw 
Jj^-riughum  launched  into  eternity,  and  at  three  the 
itme  Jay  I  saw  *  *  launched  into  the  country.  *  * 

"I  believe  in  the  beginning  of  June,  I  shall  be 
down  for  a  few  days  in  Notts.  If  so,  I  shall  beat 
you  up  'en  passant'  with  Hobhouse,  who  is  en- 
deavoring like  you  and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me 
out  of  scrapes. 

"  t  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I 
find  I  cannot.  If  any  thing  remarkable  occurs,  you 
will  hear  it  from  me — if  good  ;  if  bad,  there  are 
.plenty  to  tell  it.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  be 
happy  Ever  yours,  &c. 

V  S.  Mv  best  wishes  and  respects  to  Mrs. 
Moore,—  she  is  beautiful.  I  may  say  so  even  to 
you,  fcr  T  n°  rer  was  more  struck  with  a  counte- 


*    LETTER  CXXV. 


TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

a-f   t,  1S12. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"I  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  and  have,  indeed, 
been  very  negligent,  but  till  last  night  I  was  no* 
apprized  of  Lady  Holland's  restoration,  ;.nd  I  shall 
call  to-morrow  to  have  the  satisfaction,  I  trust,  ol 
hearing  that  she  is  well. — I  hope  that  neither  "«!'- 
tics  nor  gout  have  assailed  your  lordship  since  I 
last  saw  you,  and  that  you  also  are  '  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.' 

"  The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  presented  b\ 
order,  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who  honored  me  Tvito 
some  conversation,  and  professed  a  predilection  for 
poetry.  I  confess  it  was  a  most  unexpected  honor, 
and  I  thought  of  poor  Brummell's  adventure,  with 
some  apprehensions  of  a  similar  blunder.  I  have 
now  great  hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Pyc's  decease, 
of  '  warbling  truth  at  court,'  like  Mr.  Mallett,  o 
indifferent  memory. — Consider  one  hundred  marks 
a  year  !  besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then 
remorse  would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own 
butt  before  the  year's  end,  or  the  finishing  of  my 
first  dithyrambic.  So  that,  after  all,  I  shall  not 
meditate  our  laureate's  death  by  pen  or  poison. 

"  Will  you  present  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Hol- 
land, and  believe  me  hers  and  yours  very  sincerely  " 


LETTER  CXXVI. 


TO   SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,    HART. 

"  St.  James's  ttrert.  July  6,  1812. 
'SIR, 

"  I  have  just  been  honored  with  your  letter. — 1 
feel  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice  the  '  evil  works  of  my  non-age,'  as 
the  thing  is  suppressed  voluntarily,  and  your  ex- 
planation is  too  kind  not  to  give  me  pain.  The 
Satire  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very 
angry,  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  ano 
my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my 
wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  your  praise;  and  now,  waiving  myself,  let 
me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered 
me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  '.  ball ;  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  my 
own  attempts,  he  Balked  to  me  of  you  and  your  im- 
mortalities :  he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past  and 
present,  and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased  me 
most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  '  Lay.'  He  said  his  own  opinion  was 
nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  you  more  partieulaily  the 
poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never  appeared  more  fasci- 
nating than  in  'Mannion,'  ana  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell 
on  the  description  of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  r  >y:il 
than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both ;  so 
that  (with  tne  exception  of  the  Turks  and  you» 
humble  servant)  you  were  in 'very  good  company. 
I  defy  Murrav  to  have  exaggerated  his  royal  high 
ness's  opinion  of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject;  but  it  may 
give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
language  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting 
to  transcribe  it,  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which 
gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments, which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  con- 
fined to  manners,  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any 
living  gentleman. 

This  interview  was  accidental.     I  never  went  ti 
the  levee;  for  having  seen  the  courts  of  Mussuln-aD 
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and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  curiosity  was  sufficient- 
ly allayed,  and  my  politics  being  as  perverse  as  my 
rhymes,  I  had,  in  fact,  'no  business  there.'  To  be 
thus  praised  by  your  Sovereign  must  be  gratifying 
to  you:  and  if  ti  at  stratification  is  not  alloyed  by 
the  communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortunately 
and  sincerely 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.    Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched  in  a  grt  it 
hurry,  and  just  after  a  journey." 


LETTER  CXXVII. 


TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  Cheltenham,  September  10, 1818. 

•MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  The  lines*  which  I  sketched  off  on  your  hint 
are  still,  or  rather  were,  in  an  unfinished  state,  for 
I  have  just  committed  them  to  a  flame  more  decisive 
than  that  of  Drury.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
I  should  hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Philo-drama — 
Philo-Drury — Asbestos,  H  *  *,  and  all  the  anony- 
mes  and  synonymes  of  the  Committee  candidates. 
Seriously,  I  think  you  have  a  chance  of  something 
much  better ;  for  prologuizing  is  not  my  forte,  and, 
at  all  events,  either  my  pride  or  my  modesty  won't 
let  me  incur  the  hazard  of  having  my  rhymes  buried 
in  next  month's  Magazine,  under  '  Essays  on  the 
Murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,'  and  '  Cures  for  the  Bite 
of  a  Mad  Dog,'  as  poor  Goldsmith  complained  of 
the  fate  of  far  superior  performances. 

"  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  know 
the  successful  candidate  ;  and,  among  so  many,  1 
have  no  doubt  some  will  be  excellent,  particularly 
in  an  age  when  writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of  ail 
attainments. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligence  with  the  '  like 
comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply  theatrical,  you 
may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr.  *  *,  whose  acting  is,  I 
fear,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  London  engagement 
into  which  the  man;i^vrs  of  Covent  Garden  have 
lately  entered.  His  figure  is  fat,  his  features  flat, 
his  voice  unmanageable,  his  action  ungraceful,  and, 

as  Diggory  says,  '  I  defy  him  to  extort  that  d d 

muffin  face  of  his  into  madness.'  I  was  very  sorry 
to  see  him  in  the  character  of  the  '  Elephant  on  the 
slack  rope ; '  for,  when  I  last  saw  him,  I  was  in 
raptures  with  his  performance.  But  then  I  was 
sixteen, — an  age  to  which  all  London  then  conde- 
scended to  subside.  After  all,  much  better  judges 
have  admired,  and  may  again ;  but  I  venture  to 
'  prognosticate  a  prophecy '  (see  the  Courier)  that 
he  will  not  succeed. 

"So,  poor  dear  Rogers  has  stuck  fast  on  'the 
Drow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn ' — I  hope  not  for 
ever.  My  best  respects  to  Lady  H. — her  departure, 
with  that  of  my  other  friends,  was  a  sad  event  for 
me,  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cynical 
solitude.  '  By  the  waters  cf  Cheltenham  I  sat  down 
and  drank;  when  I  remembered  thee,  oh,  Georgiana 
Cottage  !  As  for  our  harps,  we  hangp^  them  upon 
the  willows  that  grew  thereby  Then  they  said, 
Sing  us  a  song  of  Drury  Lane,'  &c. — but  I  am  dumb 
»nd  dreary  as  the  Israelites.  The  waters  have 
disordered  me  to  my  heart's  content, — you  were 
•i-qht  as  you  always  are. 

"  Believe  me  ever  your  obliged 

"  And  affectionate  servant, 

"BYRON." 


at  the  opening  of  Drury-Ljine  Theatre. 


LETTER  CXXVIII. 

TO   LORD    HOLLAND. 

"September 22,    81*. 

"MY  DEAB  LORD, 

"  In  a  da\  or  two  I  will  send  you  something  whith 
you  will  still  have  the  liberty  to  reject  if  you  dislike 
it.  I  should  like  to  have  had  more  time,  but  will 
do  my  best,  —but  too  happy  if  I  can  oblige  you, 
though  I  may  offend  one  hundred  scribblers  and 
discerning  public.  "  Ever  yours. 

"  Keep  my  name  a  secret;  or  I  shall  be  beset  by 
all  the  rejected,  and  perhaps  damned  by  a  party.' 


LETTER  CXXIX. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  Cheltenham,  Septemfer  23, 1812. 

"  Ecco  h — I  have  marked  some  passages  with 
double  readings — choose  between  them — cut — add 
— reject — or  destroy — do  with  them  as  you  will — 
I  leave  it  to  you  and  the  Committee — you  cannot 
say  so  called  a  '  non  committendo.'  What  will  they 
do — (and  I  do)  with  the 'hundred  and  one  rejected 
Troubadours  ?  '  With  trumpets,  yea,  and  with 
shawms,'  will  you  be  assailed  in  the  most  diabolica. 
doggerel.  I  wish  my  name  not  to  transpire  till  the 
day  is  decided.  I  shall  not  be  in  town,  so  it  won't 
much  matter ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  deliverer.  I 
think  Elliston  should  be  the  man,  or  Pope ;  not 
Raymond,  I  implore  you  by  the  love  of  Rhythmus  ! 

"  The  passages  marked  thus  =  =,  above  and  be- 
low, are  for  you  to  choose  between  epithets,  and 
such  like  poetical  furniture.  Pray  write  me  a  line, 
and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  decide  between  the  various  read- 
ings marked,  and  erase  the  other;  or  our  deliverer 
may  be  as  puzzled  as  a  commentator,  and  belike 
repeat  both.  If  these  versicles  won't  do  I  will  ham- 
mer out  some  more  endecasyllables. 

"  P.  S.  Tell  Lady  H.  I  have  had  sad  work  tc 
keep  out  the  Phoenix — I  mean  the  Fire-Office  ol 
that  name.  It  has  insured  the  theatre,  and  why 
not  the  Address  ? 


LETTER  CXXX. 

TO  LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  September  2i. 

'  I  send  a  recast  of  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
concluding  paragraph. 

"  This  greeting  o'er,  the  undent  rule  obey'd, 
The  drama's  homage  by  her  Heralil  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tcne 
Springs  from  our  hearts  act  tain  wo jjd  win  your  on 
The  curtain  rises,  &c.,  &c. 

And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.     See  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  even  with  the  genteelest  of  us. 

"  Ever,  &c  ' 


LETTER  CXXXI. 

TO  LORD   HOLLAND. 

"Cheltenham,  Sept.  25,  1818 

•  Still  'more  matter  for  a  May  morning.'  Hav 
ing  patched  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Address,  I 
send  one  more  couplet  for  a  part  of  the  beginning, 
which,  if  not  too  turgid,  you  will  have  the  goodnesi 
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to  add.     After  that  flagrant  image  of  the  Thames, 


are 

Chu 

.to  insert  this  : 

•  As  flashing  far 
And  sweep  th 


the  new  Volcano  shone 

meteor* 

skies  with  lightnings  not  their  own, 
ds  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome,  *c.,  4o. 


I  think  '  thousands  '  less  flat  than  '  crowds  collect- 
ed '  —  but  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the  bathos,  or 
rise  into  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  metaphors.  By-the-by, 
the  best  view  of  the  said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw 
trom  a  house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  from  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 

"  Perhaps  the  present  couplet  had  better  come  in 
after  '  trembled  for  their  homes,'  the  two  lines  after  ; 
as  otherwise  the  image  certainly  sinks,  and  it  will 
run  just  as  well. 

"  The  lines  themselves,  perhaps,  may  be  better 
thus—  ('  choose,'  or  'refuse'  —  but  please  yourself, 
and  don't  mind  '  Sir  Fretful  ')  — 

tadly 

"  As  flash'd  the  volumed  blaie,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  ikies  with  lightnings  awful  a*  their  own. 

The  last  runs  smoothest,  and,  I  think,  best  ;  but 
you  know  better  than  best.  '  Lurid  '  is  also  a  less 
indistinct  epithet  than  '  livid  wave,'  and,  if  you  think 
so,  a  lash  of  the  pen  will  do. 

"1  expected  one  line  this  morning;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  remodel  and  condense,  and  if  I  do  not 
hear  *rom  you,  shall  send  another  copy. 

"  I  am  ever,  &c." 


J&TTER  CXXXII. 

TO  LORD   HOLIA.ND. 

"  September  26, 1812. 

•  You  will  think  there  is  no  end  to  my  villanous 
ftraendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  I  think  to 
alter  thus  : 

"Ye  who  beheld— oh  sight  admlr'd  and  mQurn'd  I 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd  j 

because  '  night '  is  repeated  the  next  line  but  one  ; 
and,  as  it  nnw  stands,  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph, '  worthy  him  (Shakspeare)  and  you,'  appears 
to  apply  the  '  you '  to  those  only  who  were  out  of  bed 
and  in  Covent-Garden  Market  on  the  night  of  con- 
flagration, instead  of  the  audience  or  the  discerning 
public  at  large,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to  be  com- 
prised in  that  comprehensive  and,  I  hope  compre- 
hensible pronoun. 

"By-the-by,  one  of  my  corrections  in  the  fair  copy 
Bent  yesterday  has  dived  into  the  bathos  some  sixty 
fathom — 

"  When  Oarrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 

Ceasing  to -live  is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and 
ought  not  to  be  first ;  therefore  I  will  let  the  old 
couplet  stand,  with  its  half  rhymes  '  sought '  and 
'wrote.'*  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best, 
but,  in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss. 
I  am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  you  will  plead  its 
own  excuse,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  show  my  endea- 
vor to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allotted.  I  wish 
*  had  known  it  months  ago.,  for  in  that  case  I  had 
not  left  one  line  standing  on  another.  I  always 
scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  much  as  I  can, 


•  "  Such  are  the  names  that  here  your  plaudits  sought, 
When  Garrick  acted,  ami  when  Brinsley  wrote." 

Ai  praent  toe  couplet  stands  thus : 

"  Dear  are  the  days  that  made  our  annals  bright, 
JEre  Garrick  fled,  or  Briiuley  ceased  to  write." 
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but  never  sufficiently;  and,  latterly,  I  can  weave  a 
nine-line  stanza  faster  than  a  couplet,  for  which 
measure  I  have  not  the  cunning.  When  I  began 
'  Childe  Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  Spenser's  mea- 
sure, and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any  other. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  lord,  if  you  can  get  a  decent 
Address  elsewhere,  don't  hesitate  to  put  this  aside. 


Why  did  you  not  trust  your  own  Muse  ?  I  am  very 
sure  she  would  have  been  triumphant,  and  saved 
the  Committee  their  trouble  —  '  'tis  a  joyful  one'  to 
me,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  satisfy  even  myself.  After 
the  account  you  sent  me,  it  is  no  compliment  to  say 
you  would  have  beaten  your  candidates  ;  but  I  mean 
that,  in  that  case,  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  their  being  beaten  at  all. 

"  There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in  oui 
:ongue  —  Pope's  to  Cato  —  Johnson's  to  Drury-Lane. 
These,  with  the  epilogue  to  the  '  Distressed  Mother,' 
.md,  I  think  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and  a  prologue  of 
old  Colmau's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster. 
are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have. 

P.  S.  I  am  diluted  to  the  throat  with  medicine 
"or  the  stone;  and  Boisragon  wants  me  to  try  a 
warm  climate  for  the  winter  —  but  I  won't." 


LETTER  CXXXIII, 

TO   LORD  HOLLAND. 

"  September  27,  l»i ». 

'  I  have  just  received  your  very  kind  letter,  snfl 
hcpe  you  have  met  with  a  second  copy  corrected  and 
addressed  to  Holland  House,  with  some  omissions 
and  this  new  couplet, 

"  As  glared  each  rising  flash,*  and  ghastly  shorn 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own. 

As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  say  I  will  alter  and  acqui- 
esce in  any  thing.  With  regard  to  the  part  which 
Whitbreaa  wishes  to  omit,  I  believe  the  Address 
will  go  off  quicker  without  ft,  though  like  the  agility 
of  the  Hottentot,  at  the  expense  of  its  vigor.  I 
leave  to  your  choice  entirely  the  different  specimens 
of  stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  your  own  will  also 
much  improve  my  Babylonish  turret.  I  should  like 
Elliston  to  have  it,  with  your  leave.  '  Adorn '  and 
'  mourn  '  are  lawful  rhymes  in  Pope's  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady — Gray  has  '  forlorn '  and  '  mourn ' 
— and  '  torn  '  and  '  mourn '  are  in  Smollet's  famous 
Tears  of  Scotland. 

"  As  there  will  probably  be  an  outcry  among  the 
rejected,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  testify  (if  it  be 
needful)  that  I  s»nt  in  nothing  to  the  congress  what- 
ever, with  or  without  a  name,  as  your  lordship  well 
knows.  All  I  have  to  do  with  it  is  with  and  through 
you ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wish  to  satisfy  the 
audience,  I  do  assure  you  my  first  object  is  to  com 
ply  with  your  request,  and  in  so  doing  to  show  the 
sense  I  have  of  the  many  obligations  you  have  COB- 
ferred  upon  me.  "  Yours  ever, 

" 


LETTER  CXXXIV. 

• 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  September  77, 1818. 

"  I  believe  this  is  the  third  scrawl  since  yesterday 
—all  about  epithets.  I  think  the  epithet '  intellec- 
tual '  won't  convey  the  meaning  I  intend ;_  and 
though  I  hate  compounds,  for  the  present  I  will  trj 
(col*  permesso)  the  word  'genius-gifted  patriarcM 


At  present,  "  As  (tared  the  loiumed  USJSB." 


BYRON'S    WORKS. 


of  our  line  '*  instead.  Johnson  has  '  many-colored 
life,'  a  compound — but  they  are  always  best  avoided. 
However,  it  is  the  only  one  in  ninety  lines,  but  will 
be  happy  to  gi\  e  way  to  a  better.  I  am  ashamed  to 
intrude  any  more  remembrances  on  Lady  H.  or  let- 
ters upon  you  ;  but  you  are,  fortunately  for  -me, 
gifted  with  patience  already  too  o'ften  tried  by 

"  Yours,  &c,,  &c." 


LETTER  CXXXV. 

TO  LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  September  28,  1812. 

"Will  this  do  better  ?  the  metaphor  is  more  com- 
plete. 

lam  of  On 

"  Till  slowly  e"b'd  the  spent  volcanic  ware, 
Ami  blackening  aahes  mark'd  the  Muse's  grave. 

If  not,  we  will  say  '  burning  '  wave,  and  instead  of 
'burning  clime,'  in  the  line  some  couplets  back, 
have  '  glowing.' 

"Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate,  all  my 
tavalry  lines  ?f  I  don't  see  why  t'other  house  should 
•  be  spared ;  besides,  it  is  the  public,  who  ought  to 
know  better;  and  you  recollect  Johnson's  was 
against  similar  buffooneries  of  Rich's — but,  certes,  I 
am  not  Johnson. 

"  Instead  of  '  effects,'  say  '  labors  ' — '  degenerate ' 
will  do,  will  it?  Mr.  Betty  is  no  longer  a  babe, 
therefore  the  line  cannot  be  personal. 

"  Will  this  do  ? 

.  "  Till  ebl)'tl  the  lava  of  that  molten  wave.J 

with  '  glowing  dome,'  in  case  you  prefer  '  burning  ' 
added  to  tlr's  'wave'  metaphorical.  The  word 
'  fiery  pillar ;  was  suggested  by  the  '  pillar  of  fire  ' 
in  the  .book  jf  Exodiis,  which  went  before  the  Israel- 
ites through  tAie  Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying 
'  like  Israel's  pillar,'  and  making  it  a  simile,  but  I 
did  not  know, — the  great  temptation  was  leaving 
the  epithet  '  fiery  '  fov  ithe  supplementary  wave.  I 
want  to  work  up  thai  passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new 
ground  us  prologuiztrs  can  go  upon — 

"  This  is  the  place,  where,  if  a  poet 
Shined  iu  description,  he  might  show  it. 

It  1  part  with  the  possibility  of  a  future  conflagra- 
tion, we  lessen  the  compliment  to  Shakspeare. 
Mowever,  we  will  e'en  mend  it  thus  : 

"  Y>s,  it  »hall  be  -the  magic  of  that  name, 
That  scorns  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  torch  of  Flame, 
On  the  same  spot,  &c.,  &c. 


This,  d»  finally  altered,  is 
**  Immorta.  nar 


nblazoned  ( 


r  line.'1 


\  The  lines  he  here  ulludea  to,  finally  were  omitlcd  by  the  Committee ; 
ttej  were  these : 

"  Nay,  tower  Ml,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  the  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all-four*. 
When  Richard  roarain  Bosworth  for  a  hone, 
If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 
if  yna  decree,  the  Stage  must  condescend 
To  «aoth«  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  net  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce, 
Aod  gratify  you  more  by  showing  lest. 
Oh,  since  your  fiat  stumps  the  Drama's  law*, 
F"Tt«ar  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
That  public  praite  be  ne'er  again  disgraced, 

brutes  to  man  recall 

from  babes  and  brutes  redeem  a  nation's  tasU. 
Then  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actors'  powers 
Wlnn  Reason's  voice  is  echoed  back  by  ours." 

Ttw  hd»  axrplet  but  one  was  again  altered  in  a  subsequent  copy  thu*  :— 
"  TTu  pott  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute, 
Xo'  shift  from  man  U>  babe,  from  babe  to  bruit  * 

!  The  fcf  •«  «f  this  couplet,  as  printed,  is  as  follows  :— 
•Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
TlrttpM  the  M  ise's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  ftu 


There — the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  an  improve 
ment  to  Whitbread's  content.  Recollect,  it  is  the 
'  name,'  and  not  the  '  magic, '  that  has  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  those  same  weapons.  If  it  were  the 
'  magic,'  my  metaphor  would  be  somewhat  of  the 
maddest — so  the  '  name  '  is  the  antecedent.  But. 
my  dear  lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so  immortal 
— therefore,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks,  I  am 
"  Yours  ever,  most  affectionately. 
"P.  S.  I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of  par 
tiality  in  the  papers ;  but  you  know  1  sent  in  no 
Address ;  and  glad  both  you  and  I  must  be  that  1 
did  not,  for,  in  that  case,  their  plea  had  been  plaa 
sible.  I  doubt  the  pit  will  be  testy  ;  but  co-iscioui 
innocence  (a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation) 
me  bold." 


LETTER  CXXXYI. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

,  "  September  28. 

"I have  altered  the  middle  couplet,  so  as  I  hope 
partly  to  do  away  with  W.'s  objection.  I  do  th'nk, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  it  has  been  unpar 
doaable  to  pass  over  the  horses  and  Miss  Mudie, 
&cr.  As  Betty  is  no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  this  be 
applied  to  him  ?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  a  man. 
If  he  acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  will  be  more 
ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have,  you  see,  now 
(taken  it  for  granted  that  these  things  are  reformed 
1  confess,  I  wish  that  part  of  the  Address  to  stand ; 
but  if  W.  is  inexorable,  e'en  let  it  go.  I  have  also 
new  cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of  future 
combustion,*  and  sent  them  off  this  morning.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  add,  or  insert,  the  approved 
alterations  as  they  arrive  ?  They  '  come  like  shad- 
ows, so  depart ; '  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  disturb 
you. 

"  Do  not  let  Mr.  W.  put  his  Address  into  Ellis- 
ton's  hands  till  you  have  settled  on  these  altera- 
tions. E.  will  think  it  too  long : — much  depend? 
on  the  speaking.  I  fear  it  will  not  bear  much  cur 
tailing,  without  chasms  in  the  sense. 

"  It  is  certainly  too  long  in  the  reading;  but  il 
Elliston  exerts  himself,  such  a  favorite  with  the 
public  will  not  be  thought  tedious  /  should  think 
it  so,  if  he  were  not  to  speak  it. 

"Yours  ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  On  looking  again,  I  doubt  my  idea  of 
having  obviated  W.'s  objection.  To  the  other 
house,  allusion  is  a  '  non  sequitur ' — but  I  wish  to 
plead  for  this  part,  because  the  thing  really  is  not 
to  be  passed  over.  Many  after -pieces  at  the  Lyceum 
by  the  same  company,  have  already  attacked  this 
'  Augean  Stable ' — and  Johnson,  in  his  prologue 
against  'Lunn,'  (the  harlequin-manager,  Rich,)— 
'  Hunt,' — '  Mahomet,'  &c.,  is  surely  a  fair  prece 
dent." 


LETTER  CXXXYli, 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

t  "Sept  4     181*. 

"  Shakspeare  certainly  ceased  to  reign  in  one  t>t 
his  kingdoms,  as  George  III.  did  in  America,  and 
George  IV.  may  in  Ireland. f  Now,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  out  of  our  own  realms,  and  when  the 
monarchy  was  gone,  his  majesty  had  but  a  barren 
sceptre.  I  have  cut  away,  you  will  see,  and  altered, 


•  It  bad  been,  originally, 

"  Though  other  pil*>  may  rink  in  future  fame, 

On  the  same  sput,"  &c.,  Sic. 

t  Some  objection,  it  appean  from  this,  had  been  made  to  tbe  pajsajjb  "• 
Bhf  kswHre  ceottd  to  rttien. 


LETTERS. 
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but  make  it  what  you  please ;  onry  I  do  implore,  for 
my  own  gratification,  one  lash  on  those  accursed 
quadrupeds — '  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love 
me.'  I  have  altered  '  wave,'  &c.,  and  the  '  fire,'  and 
BO  forth,  for  the  timid. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  convenient,  and 
believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Do  let  that  stand,  and  cut  out  elsewhere. 
I  shall  choke,  if  we  must  overlook  their  d — d  me- 
nagerie." 


LETTER  CXXXVIII. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  Sept.  30,  1812. 

"I  send  you  the  most  I  can  make  of  it;  for  I  am 
cot  so  well  as  I  was,  and  find  I  '  pall  in  resolution.' 

"  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  and  will  be  at  Tetbury 
by  twelve  on  Saturday ;  and  from  thence  I  go  on  to 
Lord  Jersey's.  It  is  impossible  not  to  allude  to  the 
degraded  state  of  the  stage,  but  I  have  lightened  it, 
and  endeavored  to  obviate  your  other  objections. 
There  is  a  new  couplet  for  Sheridan,  allusive  to  his 
Monody.  All  the  alterations  I  have  marked  thus  |, 
—as  you  will  see  by  comparison  with  the  other  copy. 
I  have  cudgelled  my  brains  with  the  greatest  wil- 
lingness, and  only  wish  I  Had  more  time  to  have 
done  better. 

"  You  will  find  a  sort  .of  clap-trap  laudatory 
couplet  inserted  for  the  quiet  of  the  Committee, 
and  I  have  added,  towards  the  end.  the  couplet  you 
were  pleased  to  like.  The  whole  Address  is  seventy- 
three  lines,  still  perhaps  too  long,  and,  if  shortened, 
you  will  save  time,  but,  I  fear,  a  little  of  what  I 
meant  for  sense  also. 

"  With  myriads  of  thanks,  I  am  ever,  &c. 

"  My  sixteenth  edition  of  respects  to  Lady  H. 
How  she  must  laugh  at  all  this  !  . 

"I  wish  Murray,  my  publisher,  to  print  off  some 
copies  as  soon  as  your  lordship  returns  to  town — it 
will  ensure  correctness  in  the  papers  afterward." 


LETTER  CXXXIX. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

•«  Far  be  from  him  that  hour  which  asks  in  Tain 
Tears  such  as  flow  tor  G  irrick  in  his  strain  ; 

or, 
Par  be  that  hour  that  vainly  asVs  in  turn 

eroun'd  hit 
Such  verse  for  him  as  w<°pi  o'er  Garrick's  urn  " 

"  Sept.  30,  1812. 

••  Will  you  choose  between  these  added  to  the 
lines  on  Sheridan  ?  *  I  think  they  will  wind  up  the 
panegyric,  and  agree  with  the  train  of  thought  pre- 
ceding them. 

"  Now  one  word  as  to  the  Committee — how  could 
they  resolve  on  a  rough  copy  of  an  Address  never 
KTt  in,  unless  you  had  been  good  enough  to  retain 
in  nnrnory,  or  on  paper,  the  thiig  they  have  been 
good  enough  to  adopt  ?  By-the-by,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  make  the  committee  less 
'  avidus  gloriae,'  for  all  praise  of  them  would  look 
plaguy  suspicious.  If  necessary  to  be  stated  at  all, 
the  simple  facts  bear  them  out.  They  surely  had  a 
right  to,  act  as  they  pleased.  My  sole  object  is  one 
which,  I  trust,  my  whole  conduct  has  shown ;  viz. 
that  I  did  nothing  insidious — sent  in  no  Address 
whatever — but,  when  applied  to,  did  my  best  for  them 
and  mvself ;  but  above  all,  that  there  was  no  undue 
partiality,  which  will  be  what  the  rejected  will  endea- 
vor to  make  out.  Fortunately — most  fortunately — 
I  sent  in  no  line?  on  the  occasion.  For  I  am  sure  that 


ay  be  sen   by  reference  to  the  printed  Address, 


had  they,  in  that  case,  been  prefeired,  it  would  hav« 
been  asserted  that  /  was  known,  and  owed  the  pre- 
ference to  private  friendship.  This  is  what  we  shalj 
probably  have  to  encounter,  but,  if  once  spoken  and 
approved,  wer  shan't  be  much  embarrassed  by  theil 
brilliant  conjectures,  and,  as  to  criticism,  an  old  au- 
thor, like  an  old  bull,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at 
every  baiting. 

"  The  only  thing  would  be  to  avoid  a  party  on  th< 
night  of  delivery — afterward,  the  more  the  better, 
and  the  whole  transaction  inevitably  tends  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  Murray  tells  me  there  are 
myriads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready — some,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  is  call'd  my  style.  If  they  are  as  gooA 
as  the  Probationary  Odes,  or  Hawkins'  Pipe  of  To 
bacco,  it  will  not  be  bad  fun  for  the  imitated. 

"Ever.  &c." 


LETTER  CXL. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  October  2, 1812. 

"A  copy  of  this  still  altered  is  sent  by  the  post, 
but  this  will  arrive  first.  It  must  be  '  humbler  '— 
'  yet  aspiring '  does  away  the  modesty,  and,  after 
all,  truth  is  truth.  Besides,  there  is  a  puff  direct 
altered,  to  please  your  plaguy  renters. 

"  I  shall  be  at  Tetbury  by -twelve  or  one — but  send 
this  for  you  to  ponder  over.  There  are  several  little 
things  marked  thus\altered  for  your  perusal.  I 
have  dismounted  the  cavalry,  and,  I  hope,  arranged 
to  your  general  satisfaction.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"  At  Tetbury  by  noon.  I  hope,  after  it  is  sent, 
there  will  be  no  more  elisions.  It  is  not  now  so 
long — seventy-three  lines — two  less  than  allotted. 
I  will  alter  all  committee  objections,  but  I  hope  you 
won't  permit  El.li.ston  to  have  any  voice  whatever 
except  in  speaking  it."  , 


LETTER  CXLI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Hig-h  street,  Cheltenham,  Sept.  5,  1812. 

"  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  send  those  despatch- 
es, and  a  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  the 
rest.  I  hope  you  have  written  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
thanked  him  in  my  name  for  his  present,  and  told 
him  that  I  shall  be  truly  happy  to  comply  with  his 
request.'  How  do  you  go  on  ?  and  when  is  the 
graven  image,  '  icith  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon't,' 
to  grace,  or  disgrace,  some  of  our  tardy  editions  ? 

'  Send  me  '  Rokehy.'  Who  the  devil  is  he  ? — no 
matter,  he  has  good  connexions,  and  will  be  well 
introduced.  I  thank  you  for  your  inquiries  :  I  am 
so  so,  but  mv  thermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poeti- 
cal point.  vVhat  will  you  give  me  or  mine  for  a  po- 
em of  six  cantos,  (when  complete — no  rhyme,  no  re- 
compense,) as  like  the  last  two  as  I  can  make  them  ? 
I  have  some  ideas  that  one  day  may  be  embodied, 
and  till  winter  I  shall  have  much  leisure. 

"  P.  S.  My  last  question  is  in  the  true  styl3  of 
Grab  street;  but,  like  Jeremv  Diddler,  I  only  'ask 
for  information.'  Send  me  Adair  on  Diet  and  Regi- 
men, just  republished  by  Ridgway." 


LETTER  CXLTL 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Cheltenham,  Hept-  l<.  '8'3. 

"  The  parcels  contained  some  letters  and  verstsa, 
all  (but  one)  anonymous  and  complimentary,  and 
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rery  anxious  for  my  conversion  from  certain  infidel- 
ities into  which  my  good-natured  correspondents 
tonceive  me  to  have  fallen.  The  books  were  pres- 
ents of  a  convertible  kind.  Also,  ;  Christian  know- 
ledge '  ar.d  the  '  Bioscope,'  a  religious  Dial  of  Life 
explained  ;  and  to  the  author  of  the  former,  (Cadell 
publisher,)  I  beg  you  will  forward  my  best  thanks 
for  his  letter,  his  present,  and,  above  all,  his  good 
intentions.  The  'Bioscope'  contained  a  MS.  copy 
of  very  excellent  verses,  from  whom  I  know  not, 
but  evidently  the  composition  of  some  one  in  the 
habit  of  writing,  and  of  writing  well.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  be  the  author  of  the  '  Bioscope '  which  accom- 

Eanied  them  ;  but  whoever  he  is,  if  you  can  discover 
im.  thank  him  for  me  most  heartily.  The  other 
letters  were  from  ladies,  who  are  welcome  to  convert 
me  when  they  please  ;  and  if  I  can  discover  them, 
and  they  be  young,  as  tnry  say  they  are,  I  could 
convince  them  perhaps  of  my  devotion.  I  had  also 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Walpole  on  matters  of  this  world, 
which  I  have  answered. 

"  So  you  are  Lucien's  publisher  ?  I  am  promised 
an  interview  with  him,  and  think  I  shall  ask  you  for 
a  letter  of  introduction,  as  '  the  gods  have  made 
him  poetical.'  From  whom  could  it  come  with  a 
better  grace  than  from  his  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is 
it  not  somewhat  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do 
with  a  relative  of  the  '  direful  foe,'  as  the  Morning 
Post  calls  his  brother  ? 

"  But  my  book  on  '  Diet  and  Regimen,'  where  is 
it  ?  I  thirst  for  Scott's  '  Rokeby ;  '  let  me  have 
your  first-begotten  copy.  The  Antijacobin  Review 
is  all  very  well,  and  not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quar- 
terly, and  at  least  less  harmless.  By  the  by,  have 
you  secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Reviews,  at 
least  the  critiques,  quarterly,  monthly,  &c.,  Portu- 
guese and  English,  extracted,  and  bound  up  in  one 
Tolume  for  my  old  age ;  and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic 
books,  and  get  the  volumes  lent  to  Mr.  Hobhouse — 
he  has  had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  any  thing  oc- 
curs, you  will  favor  me  with  a  line,  and  in  winter 
we  shall  be  nearer  neighbors. 

"  P.  S.  I  was  applied  to,  to  write  the  Address  for 
Drury  Lane ;  but  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  con- 
test, I  gave  up  the  idea  of  contending  against  all 
Grub  street,  and  threw  a  few  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject into  the  fire.  I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you, 
being  sure  you  would  have  turned  off  any  of  your 
authors  who  had  entered  the  lists  with  such  scurvy 
competitors.  To  triumph  would  have  been  no  glory ; 
and  to  have  been  defeated — 'sdeath  ! — I  would  have 
choked  myself,  like  Otway,  with  a  quartern  loaf; 
BO,  remember  I  had,  and  have,  nothing  to  (Jo  with 
it,  upon  my  honor  !  " 


LETTER  CXLIII. 

TO   MR.    WILLIAM   BANKE8. 

"  Cheltenham,  Sept.  28,  1812. 

"Mr  DEAR  BANKES, 

"  When  you  point  out  to  one  how  people  can  be 
Intimate  at  the  distance  of  some  seventy  leagues,  I 
will  plead  guilty  to  your  charge,  and  accept  your  fare- 
well, but  not  wittingly,  till  you  give  me  some  better 
reason  than  my  silence,  which  merely  proceeded 
from  a  notion  founded  on  your  own  declaration  of 
old,  that  you  hated  writing  and  receiving  letters. 
Besides,  how  was  I  to  find  out  a  man  of  many  resi- 
dences ?  If  I  had  addressed  you  now,  it  had  been 
to  your  borough,  where  I  must  have  conjectured  you 
were  among  your  constituents.  So  now,  in  despite 
of  Mr.  N.  and  Lady  W. ,  you  shall  be  as  '  much 
better  '  as  the  Hexam  post-office  will  allow  me  to 
make  you.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  much  indebted  to 
fou  for  thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  you 


even  from  among  the  superabundance    if   friendi 
with  whom  you  suppose  nu  surrounded. 

"  You  have  heard  that.  Newsteod  *  is  sold — the 
sum  140, OOO/. ;  sixty  to  remain  in  mortgage  on  the 
estate  for  three  years,  paying  interest,  of  course. 
Rochdale  is  also  likely  to  do  well — so  my  worldly 
matters  are  mending.  I  have  been  here  some  time, 
drinking  the  waters  simply  because  there  are  waters 
to  drink, — and  they  are  very  medicinal,  and  suffi- 
ciently disgusting.  In  a  few  days  I  set  out  for  Lord 
Jersey's,  but  return  here,  where  I  am  quite  alone, 
go  out  very  little,  and  enjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
'  dolce  far  niente."  What  you  are  about,  I  cannot 
guess,  even  from  your  date ;  not  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  the  gitournev  in  the  Halls  of  the  Lowthers  ? 
one  of  whpm  is  here,  ill,  poor  thing  !  with  a  phthisic. 
I  heard  that  you  passed  through  here  (at  the  sordid 
inn  where  I  first  alighted)  the  very  day  b^ore  I  ar- 
rived in  these  parts.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  set 
here  ;  at  first  the  Jerseys,  Melbournes,  Cowpers, 
and  Hollands — but  all  gone  ;  and  the  only  persons 
I  know  are  the  Rawdons  and  Oxfords,  with  some 
later  acquaintances  of  less  brilliant  descent. 

'  But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much ;  and  as  for 
your  rooms  and  your  assemblies,  '  they  are  not 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  !  ! '  Did  you  read  of 
a  sad  accident  in  the  Wye  t'  other  day  ? — a  dozen 
drowned,  and  Mr.  Rossoe,  a  corpulent  gentleman, 
preserved  by  a  boat-hook  or  an  eel-spear,  begged, 
when  he  heard  his  wife  was  saved — no — lost — to  be 
thrown  in  again  !  ! — as  if  he  could  not  have  thrown 
himself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  passes  for  a 
trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange  beings  men  are, 
in  and  out  of  Wye  ! 

"  I  have  to  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons  for  not 
fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  left  town  ;  but  if  you 
knew  all  the  cursed  entanglements  I  had  to  wade 
through,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness. When  will  Parliament  (the  new  one)  meet  f 
— in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I  presume  ; 
the  Irish  election  will  demand  a  longer  period  for 
completion  than  the  constitutional  allotment.  Yours 
of  course,  is  safe,  and  all  your  side  of  the  question 
Salamanca  is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and  all  will 
go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  speak  more  fre- 
quently— I  am  sure  at  least  you  ought,  and  it  -vill 
be  expected.  I  see  Portman  means  to  stand  again. 
Good  night. 

"  Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 


LETTER  CXLIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Cheltenham,  Sept.  27,  1812. 

"  I  sent  in  no  address  whatever  to  the  committee  ; 
but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred,  (this  is  confidential,) 
none  have  been  deemed  worth  acceptance;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  subsequent  application  to  me,  I 
have  written  a  prologue,  which  has  been  received, 
and  will  be  spoken.  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Holland. 

"  I  write  this  merely  to  say  that  (however  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  audience)  you  will  publish  it  in  the 
next  edition  of  Childe  Harold  ;  and  I  only  beg  you 
at  present  to  keep  my  name  secret  till  you  hear 
farther  from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  correct  copy  to  do  with  as  you  think 
proper. 

'  P.  S.  I  should  wish  a  few  copies  printed  ofl 
before,  that  the  newspaper  copies  may  be  correct 
after  the  delivery." 


*  The  nUe  was  afterward!  cancelled. 

t  A  mode  of  •igualure  IK  frequently  adopted. 
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LETTER  CXLV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Cheltenham,  Oct.  12,  1812. 

•  1  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  engraving 
t»f  the  portrait,  and  request  that  it  may,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  prefixed  ;  but  let  all  the  proofs  be  burned, 
and  the  plate  broken.  I  will  be  at  the  expense 
which  has  been  incurred  ;  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should, 
since  I  cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  beg,  as  a 
particular  favor,  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  having 
this  done,  for  which  I  have  reasons  that  I  will  state 
when  I  see  you.  Forgive  all  the  trouble  I  have 
occaMoned  you. 

"  1  have  received  no  account  of  the  reception  of 
the  Address,  but  see  it  is  vituperated  in  the  papers, 
which  does  not  much  embarrass  an  old  author.  I 
leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  add  it,  or  not,  to 
your  next  edition  when  required.  Pray  comply 
strictly  with  my  wishes  as  to  the  engraving,  and  be- 
lieve me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Favor  me  with  an  answer,  as  I  shall  not  be 
easy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofs,  &c.,  are  destroyed. 
I  hear  that  the  Satirist  has  reviewed  Childe  Harold, 
in  what  manner  I  need  not  ask  ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
if  the  old  personalities  are  revived  ?  I  have  a  better 
reason  for  asking  this  than  any  that  merely  con- 
cerns myself;  but  in  publications  of  that  kind, 
Others,  particularly  female  names  are  sometimes 
Introduced." 


LETTER  CXLVI. 

TO   LORD   HOLLAND. 

"  Cheltenham,  Oct.  14,  1812. 

-  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even  Perry's, 
are  somewhat  ruffled  at  the  injudicious  preference 
of  the  Committee.  My  friend  Berry  has,  indeed, 
'  et  tu  Bute'-d  me-  rather  scurvily,  for  which  1  will 
send  him,  for  the  M.  C.*  the  next  epigram  I  scrib- 
ble, as  a  token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

"  Do  the  Committe  mean  to  enter  into  no  expla- 
nation of  their  proceedings  ?  You  must  see  there 
is  a  leaning  towards  a  charge  of  partiality.  You 
will}  at  least,  acquit  me  of  any  great  anxiety  to 
push  myself  before  so  many  elder  and  better  anon- 
ymous, to  whom  the  twenty  guineas  (which  I  take 
to  be  about  two  thousand  pounds  Bank  currency) 
and  the  honor  would  have  been  equally  welcome. 
'  Honor,'  I  see,  '  hath  no  skill  in  paragraph- 
Writiua;.' 

"  I  wish  to  know  how  it  went  off  at  tb«e  second 
reading,  and  whether  any  one  has  had  the  grace  to 
give  it  a  glance  of  approbation.  I  have  seen  no  pa- 
per but  Perry's,  and  two  Sunday  ones.  Perry  is 
severe,  and  the  others  silent.  If,  however,  you  and 
your  Committee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  with  your 
own  judgments,  I  shall  not  much  embarrass  myself 
ubout  the  brilliant  remarks  of  the  journals.  My 
own  opinion  upon  it  is  what  it  always  was,  per- 
haps pretty  near  that  of  the  public. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  &c.  &c. 

"  P.  S.  My  best  respects  to  Lady  H.  whose  smiles 
will  be  very  consolatory,  even  at  this  distance." 


LETTER  CXLVII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Cheltelham,  Oct.  18,  1812. 

•'  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  get  this  Parody 
trt    a  peci.liar    kindf  (for    all  the    first    lines    are 


The  M  rniny  Chronicle,  of  which  Mr.  Perry  was  the  proprietor. 
A-x>nf    IB  At  trennci  <eut  in  to  the  Drury-Lane  Committee  wai  one  by 


Busby's  entire)  inserted  in  several  of  the  papers 
(correctly,  and  copied  correctly;  my  h>,md  is  diffi 
cult.) — particularly  the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  TelJ 
Mr.  Perry  1  forgive  him  all  he  has  said,  and  maj 
say  against  my  address,  but  he  will  allow  me  to  deaf 
with  the  doctor — (audi  afteram  partem)  and  nol 
betray  me.  I  cannot  think  what  has  befallen  Mr. 
Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were  very  good  friends ; — bu* 
no  matter,  only  get  this  inserted. 

"  I  have  a  poem  on  Waltzing  for  you,  of  which  I 
make  you  a  present ;  but  it  must  be  anonymous.  II 
is  in  the  old  style  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. 

'  P.  S.  With  the  next  edition  of  Childe  Harold 
vou  may  print  the  first  fifty  or  a  hundred  opening 
lines  of  the  '  Curse  of  Minerva,"  down  to  the  couplet 
beginning 

"  Mortal  ('twas  thus  she  spake)  &c. 

Of  course,  the  moment  the  Satire  begins  there  you 
will  stop,  and  the  opening  is  the  best  part." 


LETTER  CXLVII1, 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

•       (.  19,  1812. 

'  Many  thanks,  but  I  must  pay  the  da-maye,  and 
will  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  amount  for  the  en- 
graving. I  think  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  by  far 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and 
wish  you  had  published  them.  Tell  the  author  '  I 
forgive  him,  were  he  twenty  times  over  a  satirist ;' 
and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
famous  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  very  lively  wit,  and  less  scurrilous  than 
wits  often  are :  altogether,  I  very  much  admire  the 
performance,  and  wish  it  all  siiccess.  The  Safir/t,'. 
lias  taken  a  new  tone,  as  you  will  see  :  we  have  now, 
I  think,  finished  with  Childe  Harold's  critics.  I 
have  in  hand  a  Satire  on  Waltzing,*  which  you  must 
publish  anonymously  ;  it  is  not  long,  not  quite  two 
hundred  lines,  but  will  make  a  very  small  boarded 
pamphlet.  In  a  few  days  you  shall  have  it. 

"  P.  S.  The  editor  of  the  Satirist  ought  to  be 
thanked  for  his  revocation  ;  it  is  done  handsomely 
after  five  years'  warfare." 


LETTER  CXLIX. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY.    . 

"  Oct..  25, 1817. 

"  Thanks,  as  usual.  You  go  on  boldly ;  but 
have  a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who  have  by  this 
time  had  enough  of  Childe  Harold.  '  Waltzing' 
shall  be  prepared.  It  is  rather  above  two  hundred 
lines,  with  an  introductory  Letter  to  the  Publisher. 
I  think  of  piiblishing,  with  Childe  Harold,  tha 
opening  lines  of  the  '  Curse  of  Minerva, 'f  as  far  as 
the  first  speech  of  Pallas, — because  some  of  the 
readers  like  that  part  better  than  any  I  have  evu 
written,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  to  affect  the  sub- 


Dr.  Busby,  entitled  a  Monologue,  of  which  the  Parody  was  enclosed  in  IU 
letter.    The  first  tour  lines  of  the  Doctor's  Address  are  as  follows : 
"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 

Wliat  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do? 

A  magic  edifice  you  here  survey, 

Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day  I " 
Which  verses  are  thus  ridiculed  in  the  Parody  ;— 

"  '  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue/ 

The  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  vhol 

'  A  niodvst  monologue  you  here  surrey,' 

Hu»'3  from  the  theatre  the  '  other  JUT  "• 

•  See  Poemj,  p.  490. 
t  See  Poems,  p.  483. 


BYRON'S  WORKS 


ject  of  the  subsequent  portion,  it  will  find  a  place 
jus  a  Descriptive  fragment. 

"  The  plate  is  broken  ! — between  ourselves,  it  was 
•mlike  the  picture,  and  besides,  upon  the  whole,  the 
frontispiece  of  an  author's  visage  is  but  a  paltry 
exhibition.  At  all  events,  this  would  have  been  no 
recommendation  to  the*  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders 
would  not  have  survived  the  engraving.  By-the- 
by,  the  picture  may  remain  with  you  or  him  (which 
you  please)  till  my  return.  The  one  of  two  re- 
maining copies  is  at  your  service  till  I  can  give  you 
a  better ;  the  other  must  be  burned  peremptorily. 
Again,  do  not  forget  that  I  have  an  account  with 
you,  ai.J  that  this  is  included.  I  give  you  too  much 
trouble  to  allow  you  to  incur  expense  also. 

"  Y-II  best  know  how  far  this  '  Address  riot'  will 
afF«t  the  future  sale  of  Childe  Harold.  I  like  the 
volume  of  •  Rejected  Addresses'  better  and  better. 
The  other  parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also,  (I  bilieve.)  »It  is  Dr.  Busby's  speech  versified. 
You  are  removing  to  Albemarle  street,  I  find,  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbors.  I  am 
going  to  Lord  Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  for- 
warded. When  at  leisure,  all-  communications  from 
you  will  be  willingly  received  by  the  humblest  oi 
your  scribes.  Did  Mr.  Ward  write  the  review  oi 
Home  Toi  ke's  Life  in  the  Quarterly  ?  it  is  ex- 
cellent." 


LETTER  CL. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Cheltenham,  NOT.  22,  1812. 

"On  my  return  here  from  Lord  Oxford's  I  found 
your  obliging  note,  and  will  thank  you  to  retain  the 
letters,  and  other  subsequent  ones  to  the  same  ad- 
dress, till  I  arrive  in  town  to  claim  them,  which  will 
•probably  be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  in  charge  a  cu- 
rious and  very  long  MS.  poem  written  by  Lord 
Brooke,  (the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Kidney,)  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
with  the  following  queries  : — first,  whether  it  has 
ever  been  published,  and,  secondly  (if  not,)  whether 
it  is  w arth  publication.  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's 
library,  and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overlooked 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  The 
writing  is  Lord  Brooke's,  except  a  different  hand  to- 
wards the  close.  It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-line 
stanza.  It  is  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits ;  but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if  not  too 
troublesome,  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gilford's  judgment, 
which,  from  his  excellent  edition  of  Massinger,  1 
should  conceive  to  be  as  decisive  on  the  writings  of 
that  age  as  on  those  of  our  own. 

"  Now  for  a  less  agreeable  and  important  topic. 
How  came  Mr.  Mac- Somebody,  without  consulting 
you  or  me,  to  prefix  the  Address  to  his  volume*  of 
'Dejected  Addresses?""  Is  not  this  somewhat  lar- 
cenous ?  1  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  the  thing 
itself;  and  leave  the  'hundred  and  leeven'  to  tire 
themselves  with  'base  comparisons.'  •  I  should 
think  the  ingenuous  public  tolerably  sick  of  the 
subject,  and,  except  the  Parodies,  I  have  not  inter- 
fered, nor  shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
B.isby  had  published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and 
Postscript,  or  I  should  have  recalled  them.  But  I 
confess  I  looked  upon  his  conduct  in  a  different  light 
before  its  appearance.  I  see  some  mountebank  has 
taken  Alderman  Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr. 
Busby  ;  he  had  much  better  have  pilfered  his  pastry, 
which  I  should  imagine  the  more  valuable  ingredi- 
ent— at  least  for  a  puff.  Pray  secure  me  a  copy  of 
Woodfall's  new  Junius,  and  believe  me,  &c." 


•  "  Tae  sren'jlne  Rejected  Addresses,  prenented  to  the  Committee  of  Man- 
A£Cineal  for  L^Nry.Lane  Theatre  :  preceded  by  thut  written  ty  Lord  Byrou, 
lad  uiopuxl  by  ihe  Committee : '' — publi/ied  by  B.  McMilku. 


LETTER  CLI 

TO   MK.    WILLIAM   EANKES. 

"  December  M. 

"  The  mukitude  of  your  recommendations  hasai 
ready  superseded  my  humble  endeavors  to  be  of  use 
to  you,  and,  indeed,  most  of  my  principal  friendi 
are  returned.  Leake  from  Joanina,  Canning  and 
Adair  from  the  city  of  the  faithful,  and  at  Smynu 
no  letter  is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always 
willing  to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  rcspecta 
bility.  I  have  sent  you  three,  one  to  Gibraltar, 
which,  though  of  no  great  necessity,  will,  perhaps, 
put  you  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with  a  very 
pleasant  family  there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out 
that  a  man  of  any  consequence  has  very  little  oc- 
casion for  any  letters  but  to  ministers  and  bankers, 
and  of  them  you  have  already  plenty,  I  will  be 
sworn. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  I  shall  go  in 
the  spring,  and  if  you  will  fix  any  place  of  rendez- 
vous about  August,  I  will  write  or  join  you.  When 
in  Albania,  I  wish  you  would  inquire  after  Dervise 
Tahiri  and  Vascillie',  (or  Basil,)  and  make  my  re- 
spects to  the  viziers,  both  there  and  in  the  Morea, 
If  you  mention  my  name  to  Suleyman  of  Thebes,  I . 
think  it  will  not  hurt  you  ;  if  I  had  my  dragoman 
or  wrote  Turkish,  I  could  have  given  you  letters  o 
real  service ;  but  to  the  English  they  are  hardly  re 
quisite,  and  the  Greeks  themselves  can  be  of  littla 
advantage.  Liston  you  know  already,  and  I  do  not, 
as  he  was  not  then  minister.  Mind  you  visit  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  Troad,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  when 
you  please.  -I  believe  G.  Forresti  is  now  at  Yanina, 
but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  will  be  too  happy  to  as- 
sist you.  Be  particular  about  firmauns ;  never  al- 
low yourself  to  be  bullied,  for  you  are  better 
protected  in  Turkey  than  any  where  ;  trust  not  the 
Greeks  ;  and  take  some  knicjtnakeries  for  present* 
— watches,  pistols,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  Beys  and  Pa- 
chas. If  you  find  one  Demetrius,  at  Athens  or  else- 
where, I  can  recommend  him  as  a  good  dragoman.  I 
hope  to  join  you,  however ;  but  you  will  find  swarms 
of  English  now  in  the  Levant. 

"Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  CLII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

•  r'ebrwy  20,  1813. 

'In 'Horace  in  London,' I  perceive  tome  stan- 
zas on  Lord  Elgin,  in  which  (waiving  the  kind 
compliment  to  myself),  I  heartily  concur.  I  wish 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's  acquaintance,  as 
I  could  communicate  the  curious  anecdote  you 
read  in  Mr.  T.'s  letter.  If  he  would  like  it,  h"  can 
have  the  substance  for  his  second  edition  ;  if  not,  I 
shall  add  it  to  our  next,  though  I  think  we  already 
have  enough  of  Lord  Elgin. 

'  What  I  have  read  of  this  work  seems  admi- 
rably done.  My  praise,  however,  is  not  much 
worth  the  author's  having;  but  you  may  thank  him 
TI  my  name  for  his.  The  idea  is  new — we  have  ex- 
cellent imitations  of  the  Satires,  &c.,  by  Pope ;  but  1 
remember  but  one  imitative  Oue  in  his  works,  and 
tone  any  where  else.  I  can  hardly  suppose  thai 
they  have  lost  any  fame  by  the  fate  of  the  farce, 
sut  even  should  this  be  the  case,  the  present 
publication  will  again  place  them  on  their  pinnacle 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER"  CLIII. 

TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"  March  25,  1813. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurious  interesj 
due  to  Lord*  *'e,protegt ; — I  also  could  wish  yoj 
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would  stite  thus  much  for  me  to  his  lordship. 
Though  the  transaction  speaks  plainly  in  itself  for 
Uie  borrower's  folly  and  the  lender's  usury,  it  never 
was  my  intention  to  quash  the  demand,  as  I  legally 
might,"  nor  to  withhold  payment  of  principal,  or, 
perhaps,  even  unlawful  interest.  You  know  what 
iny  situation  has  been,  and  what  it  is.  I  have  parted 
with  an  estate,  (which  has  been  in  my  family  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  never  disgraced 
by  being  in  possession  of  a  lawyer,  a  churchman,  or 
a  woman,  during  that  period,)  to  liquidate  this  and 
similar  demands  ;  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
is  still  withheld,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  for  years.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making  those 
persons  wait  for  their  money,  (which,  considering 
the  term's,  they  can  afford  to  suffer,)  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  majority  in  1809,  I  offered 
my  own  security  on  leqal  interest,  and  it  was  refused. 
Now,  I  will  not  accede  to  this.  This  man  I  may 
have  seen,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  names 
of  any  parties  but  the  agents  and  the  securities. 
The  moment  I  can,  it  is  assuredly  my  intention  to 
pa)  my  debts.  This  person's  case  may  be  a  hard 
one  ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  what  is  mine  ? 
I  could  not  foresee  that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate 
was  to  demur  in  paying  for  it.  . 

"  I  am  glad  it  happens  to  be  in  my  power  so  far 
to  accommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only  wish  I  could 
do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 
"  Ever  yours,  dear  R. 

"Bw." 


LETTER  CLIV. 

TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

"  Westall  has,  I  believe,  agreed  to  illustrate 
your  book,*  and  I  fancy  one  of  the  engravings  will 
be  from  the  pretty  little  girl  you  saw  the  other  day,f 
though  without  her  name,  and  merely  as  a  model 
for  some  sketch  connected  with  the  subject.  I 
would  also  have  the  portrait  (which  you  saw  to-day) 
of  the  friend  who  is  mentioned  in  the  text  at  the 
close  of  Canto  first,  and  in  the  notes, — which  are 
subjects  sufficient  to  authorize  that  addition." 


Early  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  anonymously, 
bis  poem  on  Waltzing,  which,  though  full  of  very 
lively  satire,  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  now  ex- 
pected from  him  by  the  public,  that  the  disavowal 
of  it,  which,  as  we  see  by  the  following  letter,  he 
thought  right  to  put  forth,  found  ready  credence. 


LETTER  CLV.  * 

TO   MB,.    MURRAY. 

"  April  21,  1813. 

"  I  sfeall  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and  will  call 
Mid  have  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  West- 
all's  designs.  I  am  to  sit  to  him  for  a  picture  at 
the  request  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  as  Sanders's  is 
not  a  good  one,  you  will  probably  prefer  the  other. 
I  wish  you  to  have  Sanders's  taken  down  and  sent 
to  my  lodgings  immediately — before  my  arrival.  I 
hear  that  a  certain  malicious  publication  on  Waltz- 
Ing  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report,  I  suppose, 
ydu  will  take  care  to  contradict,  as  the  author,  I  am 
»ure,  will  not  like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and 


•  A  ->ew  »S*3i  or  3hiide  Harold, 
t  Lady  Jnarioi-.e  Barley,  to  whom,  under  the  name  a'  lanthe,  the  intro- 
mcvory  i'iie»  ',->  Ctiilde  Harold  were  aterward  addretted. 


bells.  Mr.  Hobhcrtise's  quarto  mil  be  out  immedi 
ately ;  pray  send  to  the  author  for  an  early  copy, 
which  I  wish  to  take  abroad  with  me. 

'  P.  S.  I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some  ob- 
servations upon  you  next  week.  'What  can  you 
have  done  to  share  the  wrath  which  has  heretofore 
been  principally  expended  upon  the  Brince  ?  1 
presume  all  your  Scribleri  will  be  drawn  up  in  bat 
tie  array  in  defence  of  the  modern  Tonson—  Mr. 
Bucke,  for  instance. 

'  Send  in  my  account  to  Bennet  street,  as  I  wish 
to  settle  it  before  sailing." 


LETTER  CLVI. 

TO   MB.    MURRAY 

"  Maidenhead,  June  IS,  1818. 

<  *  *  «  j  nave  read  the  '  Strictures,'*  which 
are  just  enough,  and  not  grossly  abusive,  in  very 
fair  couplets.  There  is  a  note  against  Massingei 
near  the  end,  and  one  cannot  quarrel  with  one's 
company,  at  any  rate.  The  author  detects  some 
incongruous  figures  in  a  passage  of  English  Bards, 
page  23,  but  which  edition  I  do  not  know.  In  the 
sole  copy  in  your  possession— I  mean  the  fifth 
edition — you  may  make  these  alterations,  that  1 
may  profit  (though  a  little  too  late)  by  his  remarks : 
For  '  hellish  instinct,'  substitute  '  brutal  instinct ; ' 
'  harpies  '  alter  to  'felons ; '  and  for  '  blood-hounds ' 
write  '  hell-hounds. 'f  These  be  '  very  bitter  words, 
by  my  troth,'  and  the  alterations  not  much  sweeter; 
out  as  I  shall  not  publish  the  thing,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  but  are  a  satisfaction  to  me  in  the  way  ol 
amendment.  The  passage  is  only  twelve  lines. 

'  You  do  not  answer  me  about  H.'s  book  ;  I  want 
to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any  thing  unpleas- 

.  If  you  direct  4;o  post-office,  Portsmouth,  till 
called  for,  I  will  send  and  receive  your  letter.  Yo» 
never  torn  me  of  the  forthcoming  critique  on  Co- 
lumbus, which  is  not  too  fair ;  and  I  do  not  think 
justice  quite  done  to  the  '  Pleasures, 'J  which  surely 
entitle  the  author  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  assigned 
him  in  the  Quarterly.  But  I  must  not  cavil  at  the 
decisions  of  the  invisible  infallibles  ;  and  the  article 
is  very  well  written.  The  general  horror  of  'fray 
ments  '  makes  me  tremulous  for  the  '  Giaour ; '  but 
you  would  publish  it — 1  presume,  by  this  time,  to 
your  repentance.  But  as  I  consented,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  I  won't  now  quarrel  with  you,  even  though 
I  detect  it  in  my  pastry ;  but  I  shall  not  open  a  pie 
without  apprehension  for  some  weeks. 

"  The  books  which  may  be  marked  G.  0.,  I  will 
carry  out.  Do  you  know  Clarke's  Naufragia?  I 
am  told  that  he  asserts  ihejirst  volume  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  written  by  the  first  Lord  Oxford,  whea 
in  the  Tower,  and  given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  true, 
it  is  a  curious  anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lcrd 
Brooke's  MS.  ?  and  what  does  Heber  say  cf  it  ? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CLVII. 

TO   MR.    MTJRBAY. 

"  June  18,  1813. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Will  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer  to  tht 
kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my  life,  my  sens* 
of  which  I  can  neither  express  to  Mr.  Gifford  him 
self  nor  to  any  one  else. 

"  Ever  yours, 


On  the  datirs,  by  Mr.  (>««. 

t  Poem.,,  by  Mr. 


,  See  English  Bardt. 
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LETTER  CLVIII. 


TO  W.   GIFFORD,   ESQ. 

"June  18, 1813. 

"MY  DEAR  SIB, 

"  I  feeUgreatly  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to  you  at  all 
—still  more  to  thank  you  as  I  ought.  If  you  knew 
the  veneration  with  which  I  have  ever  regarded  you, 
long  before  I  had  the  most  distant  prospect  of  be- 
coming your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my 
embarrassment  would  not  surprise  you. 

"Any  suggestion  of  yours,  even  were  it  conveyed 
in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text  of  the  Bayiad, 
»  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger,  would  have 
oef-n  obeyed;  I  should  have  endeavored  to  improve 
myself  by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  should  be 
less  willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  bandy  compliments  with  my  elders  and 
my  betters :  I  receive  your  approbation  with  grati- 
tude, and  will  not  return  my  brass  for  your  gold,  by 
expressing  more  fully  those  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion, which,  however  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be 
unwelcome. 

"  To  your  advice  on  religious  topics,  I  shall  equal- 
ly atten'd.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  by  avoiding 
them  altogether.  The  already  published  objection- 
able passages  have  been  much  commented  upon, 
but  certainly  have  been  rather  strongly  interpreted. 
I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect  that, 
because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I  should 
be  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God. 
It  was  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ourselves 
and  our  world,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
mighty  whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led 
me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity 
might  be  overrated. 

"  This,  and  being  early  disgusted  with  a  Calvan- 
istic  Scotch  school,  when  I  was  cudgelled  to  church, 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life,  afflicted  me  with 
this  malady  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease 
of  the  mind  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochon- 
dria." 

*        *        *'*        *        *        *        * 


LET^t'R  CLIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 


LETTER  CLX 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 


'June  22,  1813. 


«'  4,  Benedictine  street,  St.  Jamei>'»  July  8, 1811. 

"  I  presume  by  your  silence  that  I  have  blundered 
nto  something  noxious  in  my  reply  to  your  letter ; 
or  the  which  I  beg  leave  to  send,  beforehand,  g 
weeping  apology,  which  you  may  apply  to  any,  or 
ill,  parts  of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  I  err  in 
ny  conjecture,  I  expect  the  like  from  you,  in  put- 
ing  our  correspondence  so  long  in  quarantine 
Jc.  He  knows  what  I  have  said  ;  but  he  also  knows, 
if  he  is  not  as  indifferent  to  mortals  as  the  non- 
halant  deities  of  Lucretius,)  that  you  are  the  last 
>erson  I  want  to  offend.  So,  if  I  have, — why  the 
.evil  don't  you  say  it  at  once,  and  expectorate  your 
pleen  ? 

"Rogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  hath  published  an  Essay  against  Suicide, 
vhich,  I  presume,  will  make  somebody  shoot  him- 
,elf ;  as  a  sermon  by  Blinkensop,  in  proof  of  Chris- 
ianity,  sent  a  hitherto  most  orthodox  acquaintance 
jf  mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist. 
lave  you  found  or  founded  a  residence  yet  ?  and 
lave  you  begun  or  finished  a  Poem  ?  If  you 
won't  tell  me  what  I  have  done,  pray  say  what 
you  have  done,  or  left  undone,  yourself.  I  am 
3till  in  equipment  for  voyaging,  and  anxious  tc 
hear  from,  or  of,  you  before  I  go,  which  anxiety 
'ou  should  remove  more  readily,  as  you  think  1 
shan't  cogitate  abo»t  you  afterward.  I  shall  give 
the  lie  to  that  calumny  by  fifty  foreign  letters,  par- 
ticularly from  any  place  where  the  plague  is  rife, — 
without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a  whiff  of  sulphur  to 
save  you  from  infection.  Pray  write :  I  am  sor*y  to 
say  that  *  *  * 

""The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fortnight, 
and  my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort — 
'or,  never  having  been  much  together,  we  are  nat- 
urally more  attached  to  each  other.  I  presume  the 
illuminations  have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wher- 
ever you  are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recovering 
from  tumult,  and  train  oil,  and  transparent  frip- 
peries, and  all  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  victory. 
Drury  Lane  had  a  large  M.  W.  which  some  thought 
was  Marshal  Wellington ;  others  that  it  might  be 
translated  into  Manager  Whitbrwid ;  while  the 
ladies  of  the  vicinity  and  the  saloon  conceived  the 
last  letter  to  be  complimentary  to  themselves.  I 
leave  this  to  the  commentators  to  illuminate.  H 
you  don't  answer  this,  I  shan't  say  what  you  de- 
serve, but  I  think  /  deserve  a  reply.  Do  you  con- 
ceive there  is  no  Post-Bag  but  the  Twopenny? 
Suuburn  me,  if  you  are  not  too  bad." 


"Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with  '**,  the 
Epicene,'  whose  politics  are  sadly  changed.  She  is 
for  the  Lord  of  Israel  and  the  Lord  of  Liverpool — a 
vile  antithesis  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — talks  of 
Dothing  but  devotion  and  the  ministry,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  God  and  the  government  will 
help  her  to  a  pension. 

"  Murray,  the  avaf  of  publishers,  the  Anac  ol 
Stationers,  has  a  design  upon  you  in  the  paper  line. 
He  wants  you  to  become  the  staple  and  stipendiary 
editor  of  a  periodical  work.  What  say  you  ?  Will 
you  be  bound,  like  'Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety- 
nine  years  in  the  Universal  Visiter  ?'  Seriously,  he 
talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and — though  I  hate  prat- 
ing of  the  buggorly  elements — his  proposal  may  be 
to  your  honor  and  profit,  and,  I  am  very  sure,  wil 
be  to  our  pleasure 

•'  I  don't  knoiv  what  to  say  about  '  friendship.'  ] 
never  was  in  friendship  but  once,  in  my  nineteenth 
year,  and  then  it  gave  me  as  much  trouble  as  love 
I  am  afraid,  as  Whitbread's  sire  said  to  the  king 
when  he  wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am  '  too  old : 
bu1f  nevertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  niore  frieuds 
fame,  and  felicity,  than  "Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CLX1. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  July  18,  181S. 

#  '      *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Your  letter  set  me  at  ease ;  for  I  really  thought 
(as  I  hear  of  your  susceptibility)  that  I  had  said— I 
know  not  what — but  something  I  should  have  been 
very  sorry  for,  had  it,  or  I,  offended  you ;  though  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  with  a  beautiful  wife,  his  own 
children,  quiet,  fame,  competency,  and  friends,  (I 
will  vouch  for  a  thousand,  which  is  more  than  I  will 
for  a  unit  in  my  own  behalf,)  can  be  offended  with 
any  thing. 

"  Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly  inclined 
—remember  I  say  but  inclined—  to  be  seriously 
enamored  with  Lady  A.  F.— but  this  *  *  has  ruined 
all  my  prospects.  However,  you  know  her  ;  is  she 
clever,  or  sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  wou:d 
do — I  scratch  out  the  will.  I  don't  ask  as  to  hei 
beauty,  that  I  see ;  but  my  circumstances  are  mend- 
ing, and  were  not  my  other  prospucts  blackening.  1 
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would  take  a  wife,  and  that  should  be  the  woman, 
had  I  a.  chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but 
better  than  I  did. 

"  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in  com- 
passing a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war.  They  Lad  bet- 
ter let  me  go  ;  if  I  cannot?  patriotism  is  the  word — 
•  nay,  an'  they'll  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  they.' 
Now,  what  are  ycu  doing  ?  writing,  we  all  hope,  for 
our  own  sakes.  Remember  you  must  edit  my 
posthumous  works,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  for 
which  I  will  send  you  Confessions,  dated  '  Lazaret- 
to, Smyrna,  Malta,  or  Palermo — one  can  die  any 
where. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  thing  on  Tuesday  ycleped  a 
national  fete.  The  Regent  and  *  *  *  are. to  be 
there,  and  every  body  else,  who  has  shillings  enough 
for  what  was  once  a  guinea.  Vauxjiall  is  the  scene 
—there  are  six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women, 
and  it  is  supposed  there  will  be  three  to  spare.  The 
passports  for  the  lax  are  beyond  my  arithmetic. 

"  P.  S.  The  Stai'l  last  night  attacked  me  most 
furiously — said  that  I  had  '  no  right  to  make  love — 
that  I  had  used  *  *  barbarously — that  I  had  no 
feeling,  and  was  totally  t/isensibfe  to  la  belle  pas- 
sion, and  /tad  been  all  my  life.'  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  did  not  know  it  before.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  anon." 


LETTER  CLXII. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"  July  25,  1813. 

I  am  not  well  versed  enough  in  the  ways  of  sin- 
gle women  to  make  much  matrimonial  progress.  *  * 

"  I  have  been  dining  like  the  dragon  of  Wantley 
for  this  last  week.  My  head  aches  with  the  vintage 
Df  various  cellars,  and.  my  brains  are  muddled  as 
their  dregs.  I  met  your  friends,  the  D  *  *s :  she 
sung  one  of  your  best  songs  so  well,  that,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  I  could  have  cried; 
he  reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  handsomer,  and  more 
musical  in  soul,  perhaps.  I  wish  to  God  he  may 
conquer  his  horrible  anomalous  complaint.  The 
upper  part  of  her  face  is  beautiful,  and  she  seem? 
much  attached  to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nn\ 
ertheless,  in  leaving  this  nauseous  town.  The  first 
winter  would  infallibly  destroy  her  complexion,  and 
the  second,  very  probably  every  thing  else. 

•'  1  must  tell  you  a  story.  M  *  *  (of  indifferent 
memory)  was  dining  out  the  other  day,  and  cpm- 
fjlaiuing  of  the  Prince's  coldness  to  his  old  wassail- 
ers.  D'  *  *  (a  learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  ques- 
tions— why  thus  ?  and  why  that  ?  '  Why  did  the 
Prince  act  thus  ? '  '  Why,  sir,  on  account  of  Lord 
*  *,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself! '  '  And 
why  ought  Lord  *  *  to  be  ashamed  of  himself?' 
'  Because  the  Prince,  sir,  *  »*****».' 
'  And  why,  sift,  did  the  Prince  cut  you  ? '  '  Because, 
G — d  d — mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  principles.'  'And 
why  did  you  stick  to  your  principles  ? ' 

"  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best  that  ever  was 
put,  when  you  consider  to  whom  ?  It  nearly  killed 
M  *  *.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  stupid,  but,  as 
Goldsmith  said  about  the  peas,  it  was  a  very  good 
joke  when  I  heard  it — as  I  did  from  an  ear-witness 
— and  is  only  spoiled  in  my  narration. 

"  The  season  has  closed  with  a  Dandy  Ball ; — but 
I  have  dinners  with  the  Hari  .nvbys,  Rogers,  and 
Frere  and  Mackintosh,  where  I  shall  drink  your 
healtl  in  a  silent  bumper,  and  regret  your  absence 
till  '  loo  much  canaries '  wash  away  my  memory, 
or  render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  Canning  has  disbanded 
party  by  a  speech  ft  jm  his  *  *  *  * — 
the  true  throne  of  a  Tory.  Conceive  his  turning 
them  off  in  a  formal  harangue,  and  bidding  them 
fhink  for  themselves.  '  T,  have  led  my  ragamuffins 
»here  they  are  well  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of 
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the  one  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive,  and  they  are 
for  the  Town's-end  (query,  might  not  Falstaff  meat, 
the  Bow-street  officer  ?  I  dare  say  Maloue's  post 
humous  edition  will  have  it  so)  for  life. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the  country. 
I  journeyed  by  night — no  incident  or  accident,  but 
an  alarm  on  the  part  of  ny  valet  on  the  outside, 
who,  in  crossing  Epping  Forest,  actually,  I  believe, 
flung  down  his  purse  before  a  mile-stone,  with  a 
glowworm  in  the  second  figure  of  number  XIX.— 
mistaking  it  for  a  footpad  and  dark  lantern.  I  can 
only  attribute  his  fears  to  a  pair  of  new  pistols, 
wherewith  I  had  armed  him ;  and  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  display  his  vigilance  by  calling  out  to 
me  whenever  we  passed  any  thing — no  mattel 
whether  moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten  miles, 
with  a  tremor  every  furlong.  I  have  scribbled  vou 
a  fearfully  long  letter.  This  sheet  must  be  blank, 
and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to  preclude  the  tabella- 
rians  of  the  post  from  peeping.  You  once  com- 
plained of  my  not  writing ; — I  will  heap  '  coals  oi 
fire  upon  your  head '  by  not  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore,  your'n,  (isn't  that 
the  Staffordshire  termination  ?) 

"  BYROV 


LETTER  CLXIII. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"July  27,  1813. 

"  When  you  next  imitate  the  style  of  '  Tacitus,' 
pray  add,  '  de  moribus  Germanorum  ; ' — this  last 
was  a  piece  of  barbarous  silence,  and  could  only  be 
taken  from  the  Woods,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it 
entirely  to  your  svlvan  sequestration  at  Mayfield 
Cottage.  You  will  find,  on  casting  up  accounts, 
that  you  are  my  debtor  by  several  sheets  and  one 

Hstle.    I  shall  bring  my  action  ; — if  you  don't  dis- 
arge,  expect  to  hear  from  my  attorney.     I  have 
forwarded  your  letter  to  Ruggiero ;  but  don't  make 
postman  of  me  again,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted 
to  violate  your  sanctity  of  wax  or  wafer. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours,  indignantly, 

"BN. 


LETTER  CLXJV. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"Ji>7,28,  1813. 

"  Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of  my 
jealousy  of  "Rogers,  without  actually  making  me 
the  pander  of  your  epistolary  intrigue  ?  This  is 
the  second  letter  you  have  enclosed  to  my  address, 
notwithstanding  a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a 
ubsequent  one  or  two  of  your  own.  If  you  do  so 
again,  I  can't  tell  to  what  pitch  my  fury  may  soaj. 
I  shall  send  you  verse  or  arsenic,  as  likely  as  any 
thing, — four  thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond 
the  privilege  of  franking ;  that  privilege,  sir,  of 
which  you  take  an  undue  advantage  over  a  too 
susceptible  senator,  by  forwarding  your  lucubration! 
to  every  one  but  himself.  I  wont  frank  from  you, 
or  for  you,  or  to  you,  may  I  be  cursed  if  I  do,  unless 
you  mend  your  manners.  I  disown  you — I  disclaim 
you — and  by  all  the  powers  of  Eulogy,  I  will  write 
a  panegyric  upon  you — or  dedicate  a  quarto — if  you 
don't  make  me  ample  amends. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  in  training  to  dine  with  Sheridan 
and  Rogers  this  evening.  I  have  a  little  spite 
against  R.,  and  will  shed  his  '  Clary  wines  pottle- 
deep.'  This  is  nearly  my  ultimate  or  penultimate 
letter ;  for  I  am  quite  equipped,-  and  only  w  lit  a 
passage.  Perhaps  I  may  wait  a  iew  weeks  tff 
Sligo  ;  but  not  if  I  jan  hslp  it." 
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••DEAR  SIR, 
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LETTER  CLXV. 


TO   MR.    CROCKER. 


"Bt.  Str.  Augusts,  1813. 


"  I  was  honored  with  your  unexpected  and  very 
obliging  letter  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lon- 
don, which  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  my 
Obligation  as  quickly  as  I  felt  it  sincerely.  I  am 
endeavoring  all  in  my  power  to  be  ready  before 
Saturday  ;  and  even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can 
only  blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  will  not  the 
less  enhance  the  benefit  I  have  lost.  I  have  only 
to  add  my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all  my  trespasses 
on  your  time  and  patience,  and  with  my  best  wishes 
for  your  public  and  private  welfare,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  most  truly, 

•<  Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  BYRON." 


The  following  notes  to  Mr.  Murray,  have  reference 
to  a  fifth  edition  of  the  "  Giaour,"  then  in  press. 
The  poem  first  appeared  in  the  May  preceding,  and 
contained  originally  but  about  four  hundred  lines, 
and  was  gradually  increased  through  successive 
editions  to  its  present  number,  nearly  fourteen 
hundred.  In  a  note  which  accompanied  the  man- 
uscript of  the  paragraph  commencing 

"  Fair  clime,  where  every  season  smiles," 

he  says,  "  I  have  not  yet  fixed  the  place  of  insertion 
"for  the  following  lines,  but  will  when  I  see  you." 
The  whole  portion  from  the  line 


down  to 


or  there  the  roae  o'er  crag 
And  (urn  lo  groans  his  ro 


id  vale," 
ndelay," 


was  inserted  during  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 
The  passage  stood  originally  thus  : — 

"  Fair  clime  !  where  ceru-tless  summer  smile* 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  C'olomia's  height, 
Make  glad  Uie  heart  lhat  hails  lue  sight, 
And  giae  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  shine  the  bright  abftrtes  ye  seek, 
Like  dimples  upon  Ocean's  clieek, — 
So- smiling  round  ttte  waters  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  transient  breeze 
Break  the  smooth,  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  brush  one  blossom  from  the  tree*, 
How  grateful  is  the  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  fragrance  there." 

The  several  passages  beginning — 


and 


"  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead : 

"  The  cygnet  proudly  walks  the  water : 

"  My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb :  " 


were  added  to  the  fourth  edition,  between  which 
and  the  first,  only  six  weeks  intervened. 
The  verses  commencing — 

"  The  browsing  camels'  belli  are  tinkling :  " 


"  Ye*,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven," 

were  inserted  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  subsequently 
the  following — 

"  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  pan  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tum'd  irlne  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  memory  I  " 

'  If  yon  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  never  finish 
ibis  infernal  story — '  Ecce  signum  ' — thirty-three 
lines  more  enclosed  !  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
the  pr.ii.  te*  and,  I  fear,  not  to  your  advantage. 

«  B." 


"  H  Of  past  tw>  It    ie  inon ling,  Aug  10,  US»X 


"DEAR   SIR, 

"  Pray  suspend  the  proofs,  for  I  am  titten  again 
and  have  quantities  for  other  parts  of  the  bravura. 
"  Yours  ever, 

«  B." 

"  P.  S.  You  shall  have  them  in  the  course  of  th* 
day." 


LETTER  CLXVI. 


,  :  818. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one  proof,  but 
not  so  carefully  (God  knows  if  you  can  read  it 
through,  but  I  can't)  as  to  preclude  your  eye  from 
discovering  some  omission  of  mine  or  commission 
of  your  printer.  If  you  have  patience,  look  it 
over.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop—  I 
mean  point  —  commas,  and  so  forth  ?  for  I  am,  I 
hear,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation.  I  have,  but 
with  some  difficulty,  not  added  any  more  to  this 
snake  of  a  Poem,  which  has  been  lengthening  its 
rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long, 
being  more  than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  contains  but  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  lines  per  book,  with  all  late  additions 
inclusive. 

"  The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often 
he  does,  arid  when  he  don't,  he  tells  me  with  great 
energy,  and  I  fret  and  alter.  I  have  thrown  them 
in  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  onr  Infidel,  and,  for  a 
dying  man,  have  given  him  a  goo.d  deal  to  say  for 
himself.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you  stayed  in 
town  on  my  account,  and  I  hope  sincerely  you  do 
not  mean  so  superfluous  a  piece  of  politeness. 

"  Our  six  critiques  !  —  they  would  have  made  hall 
a  Quarterly  by  themselves  ;  but  this  is  the  age  ot 
criticism." 


The  following  refer  apparently  to  a  still  latei 
edition. 

LETTER  CLXVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Stiltr  n,  Oct.  3,  1813. 

"I  have  just  recollected  an  alter; ";ion  you  may 
make  in  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  A;ston.— *-Aniong 
the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  not  far  irom  the  begin- 
ning, is  this — 

"  Unmeet  for  Solitude  to  share. 

Now  to  share,  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude 
is  a  single  gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus — 

"  For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 
Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

and  so  on. — My  address  is  Ashtpn  Hall,  Rotherham. 
"  Will  you  adopt  this  correction?  and  pray  accept 
a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble. 

"  Ever  yours,' 

."  B." 

"  If*  the  old  line  stands,  let  the  other  run  thus— 

«  Nor  there  will  weary  traveller  halt, 
To  bless  the  sacred  bread  and  salt. 

"  Note. — To  partake  of  food — to  break  bread  and 
taste  salt  with  your  host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
guest ;  even  though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  thai 
moment  becomes  sacred. 

"  There  is  another  additional  note  sent  yesterday 

on  the  Priest  in  the  Confessional. 


•  This  is  written  on  a  separate  slip  piece  of  paper  enclosed. 


LETTERS. 


.  '  P.  S.  I  leave  this  to  your  discretion. :  if  any 
oWy  thinks  the  old  line  a  good  one,  or  the  cheese  a 
hud"  one,  don't  accept  either.  But,  in.  that  case, 
tiie  word  share  is  repeated  soon  after  in  the  line — 

"  To  share  the  master's  bread  and  salt ; 

and  must  be  altered  to — 

"  To  break  the  master's  bread  and  salt. 

Thia  *s  not  so  well,  though — confound  it ! " 


LETTER  CLXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Oct.  12,  1813. 

"'  You  must  look  the  '  Giaotir'  again  over  carefully  ; 
there  are  a  few  lapses,  particularly  in  the  last  page. 
—  '  I  A.v.030  'twas  false  ;  she  could  not  die  ;  '  it  was, 
arid  ought  to  be-  'I  knew.'  Pray  observe  this  and 
similar  mistakes 

'  '  I  have  received  and  read  the  British  Review.  I 
really  think  the  writer  in  most  points  very  right. 
The  'only  mortifying  thing  is  the  accusation  of 
imitation.  Crabotf*  passage  I  never  saw,  and  Scott 
I  no  further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  lyric 
measure,  which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's 
who  likes  it.  The  '  Giaour  '  is  certainly  a  bad 
character,  but  not  dangerous  ;  and  I  think  his  fate 


sh 


d  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  proselytes.     I 
all  be  very  g;ad  to  hear  from  or  of  yon,  when  you 

please  ;  but  dou't  put  yourself  out  of  your  way  on 

my  account." 


LETTER  CLXIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Bennet  street,  Aug.  22,  1813. 

****** 

"  As  our  late — I  might  say,  deceased — correspon- 
dence had  too  much  of  the  town-life  leaven  in  it, 
we  will  now  '  paulo  majora,'  prattle  a  little  of 
literature  in  all  its  branches ;  and  first  of  the  first — 
criticism.  The  Prince  is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson, 
the  boxer,  gone  to  Margate,  having,  I  believe, 
decoyed  Yarmouth  to  see  a  milling  in  that  polite 
neighborhood.  Made.  de  Stael  Holstein  has  lost 
Dne  of  her  young  barons,  who  has  been  carbona- 
doed by  a  vile  Teutonic  adjutant, — kilt  and  killed 
in  a  coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhawsen.  Corinne  is, 
of  course,  what  all  mothers  must  be, — but  will,  I 
venture  to  prophesy,  do  what  few  mothers  could — 
wr'te  an  Essay  upon  it.  She  can  not  exist  without 
a  grievance — and  somebody  to  see,  or  read,  how 
much  grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  event ;  but  merely  judge  (not  very  charitably) 
from  prior  observation. 

"  In  a  '  mail-coach  copy '  of  the  Edinburgh,  I 
perceive  the  'Giaour'  is  second  article.  The  numbers 
are  still  in  the  Leith  smack— pray,  which  way  is  the 
wind?  The  said  article  is  so  very  mild  and  senti- 
mental, that  it  must  be  written  by  Jeffrey  in  love; 
—you  know  he  is  gone  to  America  to  marry  some 
fair  one,  of  whom  he  has  been  for  several  quarters, 
'perdiiMvut  amoureux.  Seriously — as  Winifred  Jen- 
kins says  of  Lismahago — Mr.  Jeffrey  (or  his  deputy) 
'has  done  the  handsome  thing  by  me,' and  I  say 
nothing*  But  this  1  will  say, — if  you  and  I  had 
knocked  one  another  on  the  head  in  this  quarrel, 
how  he  would  have  laughed,  and  what  a  mighty 
bad  figure  we  should  have  cut  in  our  posthumous 
works.  By-the-by,  I  was  called  in  the  other  day  to 
mediate  between  two  gentlemen  bent  upon  car- 
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nage,  and, — after  a  long  struggle  between  th« 
natural  desire  of  destroying  one's  fe.  low-creatures, 
and  the  dislike  of  seeing  men  play  the  fool  foi 
nothing, — I  got  one  to  make  an  apology,  and  the 
other  to  take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy  evei 
after.  One  was  a  peer,  the  other  a  friend  untitled, 
and  both  fond  of  high  play ; — and  one,  I  can  swear 
for,  though  very  mild,  'not  fearful,'  and  so  dead  a 
shot,  that,  though  the  othei  is  the  thinnest  of  men, 
he  would  have  split  him  like  a  cane  They  both 
conducted  theijiselves  very  well,  and  I  put  them  out 
of  pain  as  soon  as  I  could.  *  *  *  * 

'"There  is  an  American  Life  of  G.  F.  COOK? 
Scurra  deceased,  lately  published.  Such  a  book  ! — A 
believe,  since  Drunken  Baruaby's  Journal,  /nothing 
like  it  has  drenched  the  press.  All  green-room  and 
tap-room — drams  and  the  drama — brandy,  whiskey- 
punch,  and,  latterly,  toddy,  overflow  every  page. 
Two  things  are  rather  marvellous — first,  that  a  in  u) 
snould  live  so  long  drunk,  and,  next,  that  he  should 
havie  found  a  sober  biographer.  There  are  some 
very\laughable  things  in  it,  nevertheless  : — but  the 
pinte\e  swallowed,  and  the  parts  he  performed,  are 
too  regularly  registered. 

"  All  this  time  you  wonder  that  I  am  not  gone ; 
so  do  I  ;  ftut  the  accounts  of  the  plague  are  very 
perplexing— not  so  much  for  the  thing  itself  as  the 
quarantine  established  in  all  ports,  and  from  all 
places,  even  from  England.  It  is  true  the  forty  or 
sixty  days  would,  in  all  probability,  be  as  foolishly 
spent  on  shore  as  in  the  ship  ;  but  one  likes  to  have 
one's  choice,  nevertheless.  Town  is  awfully  empty  : 
but  not  the  worse  for  that.  1  am  really  puz/.led  with 
my  perfect  ignorance  of  what  I  mean  to  do  ; — not 
stay,  if  I  can  help  it,  but  where  to  go  ?  Sligo  is  for 
the  North,— a  pleasant  place,  Petersburg}!,  in 
September,  with  one's  ears  and  nose  in  a  muff  or 
else  tumbling  into  one's  neck-cloth  or  pocket  hand 
kerchief !  If  the  winter  treated  Bonaparte  with  so 
little  ceremony,  what  would  it  inflict  upon  your 
solitary  traveller  ?  give  me  a  sun,  I  care  not  how 
hot,  and  sherbet,  I  care  not  how  cool,  and  my 
Heaven  is  as  easily  made  as  your  Persian's.*  The 
Giaour  is  now  one  thousand  and  odd  lines.  '  Lord 
Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day,'  eh,  Moore  ?•— 
thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but  I  forgive  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  "  BN.'' 

"P.  S.  I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flippant  una 
rather  cold-hearted  letter :  let  it  go,  however.  I 
have  said  nothing,  either,  of  the  brilliant  sex  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  at  this  moment,  in  a  far  more  seri- 
ous, and'  entirely  new  scrape  than  any  of  the  last 
twelvemonth, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  *  * 
It  is  unlucky  we  cau  neither  live  with  or  without 
these  women. 

"  I  am  now  thinking  and  regretting  that  just  as  I 
have  left  Newstead,  you  reside  near  it.  Did  you 
ever  see  it  ?  do — but  dcn't  tell  me  that  you  like  it. 
If  I  had  known  of  such  intellectual  neighborhood,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  quitted  it.  You  could 
have  come  over  so  often,  as  a  bachelor, — for  it  was 
a  thorough  bachelor's  mansion — plenty  of  wine  and 
such  sordid  sensualities — with  books  enough,  room 
enough,  and  an  air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except 
the  lasses)  that  would  have  suited  you,  when  pen- 
sive, and  served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.  I 
had  built  myself  a  bath  and  a  vault — and  now  1 
shan't  even  be  buried  in  it.  It  is  odd  that  we  can't 
even  be  certain  of  a  grave,  at  least  a  particular  one 
I  remember,  when  about  fifteen,  reading  your  poems 
there,—  which  I  can  repeat  almost  now, — And  ask- 
ing all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  author,  when  I 
heard  he  was  not  dead  according  to  the  preface 
wondering  if  I  should  ever  see  him — and  though 
at  that  time,  without  the  smallest  poetical  propen- 
sity myself,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may  imagine, 
with  that  volume.  Adieu — I  commit  you  to  the 


1  A  Persian's  hear'a  is  easily  made  — 
'Tis  but  black  eyes  auil  lemonade."— < 
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«are  of   the    gods—  Hindoo,    Scandinavian,    and 
Hellenic  ! 

"P.  S.  2d.  There  is  an  exellent  review  of  Grimm's 
Correspondence  and  Made.  de  StaCl  in  this  NO.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  *  *  *  *  * 
Jeffrey,  himself,  was  my  critic  last  year ;  but  this 
is.  I  believe,  by  another  hand.  1  hope  you  are  going 
on  with  your  grand  coup — pray  do— or  that  damned 
Lucien  Bonaparte  will  beat  us  all.  I  have  seen 
much  of  his  poem  in  MS.  and  he  really  surpasses 
every  thing  beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  is  translating 


"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  story,  grafted  on  ttit 
amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal — something  like, 
only  more  philanthropical,  than  Cazotte's  Diabl« 
Amoreaux.*  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  poesy  ; 
and  tenderness  is  not  my  forte.  For  that,  and  othe, 
reasons,  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  and  merelj 
suggest  it  to  you  because,  in  intervals  of  youi 
greater  work,  I  think  it  a  subject  you  might  make 
much  of.  If  you  want  any  more  books,  there  is 
'Castellan's  Mceurs  des  Ottomans,'  the  best  com- 
pendium of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  in  six  small 


him   against  another  bard.     You   and   (I  believe,  |  tomes.     lam  really  taking  a  liberty  by  talking  in 


Rogers)  Scott,  Gifford,  and  myself,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  judges  between  the  twain ;  that  is,  if  you 
accept  the  office.  Conceive  our  different  opinions  ! 
I  think  we,  most  of  us  (I  am  talking  very  impu- 
dently, you  will  think — us,  indeed  !)  have  a  way  ol 
our  own, — at  least,  you  and  Scott  certainly  have." 


LETTER  CLXX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Aug.  28, 1813. 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Moore,  '  there  was  a  time  '—I  have 
heard  of  your  tricks  when  '  you  was  campaigning 
at  the  king  of  Bohemy.'  I  am  much  mistaken  if, 
gome  fine  Lond  -  n  spring,  about  the  year  1815,  that 
time  does  not  come  again.  After  all  we  must  end 
in  marriage  ;  ancl  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  such  a  state  in  the  country,  reading 
the  county  newspaper,  &c.,  and  kissing  one's  wife's 
maid.  Seriously,  I  would  incorporate  with  any 
woman  of  decent  demeanor  to-morrow — that  is,  I 
would  a  month  ago,  but,  at  present,  *  *  *  *. 

"  Why  don't  you  ,  parody  that  Ode  ?  '* — Do  you 
think  I  should  be  tetchy?  or  have  you  done  it,  and 
won't  tell  me  ? — You  are  quite  right,  about  Giam- 
schid,  and  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  dissyllable  within 
this  half-hour. f  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  of 
Richardson,  because  it  tells  me  what  you  won't — 
that  you  are  going  to  beat  Lucien.  At  least,  tell 
me  how  far  you  have  proceeded.  Do  you  think  me 
less  interested  about  your  works,  or  less  sincere 
than  our  friend  Ruggiero  ?  I  am  not — and  never 
was.  In  that  thing  of  mine,  the 'English  Bards,' 
at  the  time  when  I  was  angry  with,  all  the  world,  I 
never  '  disparaged  your  parts,'  although  I  did  not 
know  you  personally  ;  and  have  always  regretted  tttat 
you  don't  give  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detatched  pieces — beautiful,  I  allow,  and 
quite  alone  in  our  language,  but  still  giving  us  a 
right  to  expect  a  Shah  Nameh  (is  that  the  name  ?) 
as  well  as  Gazels.  Stick  to  the  East ;  the  oracle, 
StaCl,  told  me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
North,  South,  and  West,  have  all  been  exhausted; 
but  from  the  East,  we  have  nothing  but  Southey's 
unsaleables. — and  these  he  has  contrived  to  spoil, 
by  adopting  only  their  most  outrageous  fictions. 
His  personages  don't  interest  us,  and  yours  will. 
You  will  have  no  competitor  ;  and  if  you  had,  you 
ought  to  be  glad  of  it.  The  little  I  have  done  in 
that  way  is  merely  a  '  vp:.je  in  the  wilderness  '  for 
you  ;  and,  if  it  has  had  anv  success,  that  also  will 
prova  that  the  public  are  orientalizing,  and  pave  the 
path  for  you. 


m  lotitfae,"  Sc., 
told  him  might  be  parodied,  in  aliu 


*  The  Ode  of  Horace, 

"Naflsin 

wrne  passage?  of  which  Mr.  M 
to  tome  of  his  late  adventures  : 

"  Quanta  It.horas  ip  Charybdi  I 

Digne  puer  meliore  flammS  1 " 

•,  In  his  first  edition  of  the  jiiour  he  had  used  this  word  M  a  trisyllable,— 
Bright  as  the  gem  of  GiannSiid," — but  on  Mr.  Moore's  remarking  to  him, 
ipon  the  uutnoaty  of  Ricbardwa'i  Fenian  Dictionary,  that  this  was  incorrect, 
*e  altered  it  to  "  Bright  as  the  ruby  of  Giamachid."     On  seeirg  this,  how- 
•^•r.  Mr.  M.  wrote  to  him,  "  that,  as  the  comparison  of  his  heroine's  eye  to 
ruby '  might  unlnckily  call  up  the  idea  of  Its  being  bloodshot,  he  had 
tetter  edange    je  line  to  '  Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Gianuchid ; '  "—which  he 
the  ib  nring  editiot 


this  style  to  my  '  elders  and  my  betters ; ' — pardon 
it,  and  don't  Rochefoucault  my  motives. 


LETTER  CLXXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  August— September,  1  mean— 1,  1813. 

'  I  send  you,  begging  your  acceptance,  Castellan, 
three  vols.  on  Turkish  Literature,  not  yet  looked 
into.  ,  The  last  I  will  thank  you  to  read,  extract 
what  you  want,  and  return  in  a  week,  as  they  are 
lent  to  me  by  the  brightest  of  northern  constella- 
tions, Mackintosh, — among  many  other  kind  things 
into  which  India  has  warmed  him,  for  I  am  sure 
your  home  Scotsman  is  of  a  less  genial  description. 

"  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and  inviolable  ; 
I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the  hem  of  her  petticoat. 
Your  affectation  of  a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so 
nattering,  that  I  begin  to  think  myself  a  very  fine 
fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me — '  stap  my 
vitals,  Tarn  !  thou  art  a  very  impudent  person ;  ' 
and,  if  you  are  not  laughing  at  me,  you  deserve  tc 
be  laughed  at.  Seriously,  what  on  earth  can  you,  01 
have  you,  to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breath- 
ing ?  It  really  puts  me  out  of  humor  to  hear  you 
talk  thus.  ***** 

"  The  '  Giaour '  I  have  added  to  a  good  deal ;  but 
still  in  foolish  fragments.  It  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  lines,  or  rather  more — now  printing.  You 
will  allow  me  to  send  you  a  copy.  You  delight  me 
much  by  telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  temper ;  for,  unluckily, 
I  have  the  reputation  of  a  very  bad  one.  But 
they  say  the  devil  is  amusing  when  pleased,  and  I 
must  have  been  more  venomous  than  the  old  ser- 
pent, to  have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.  It 
may  be,  and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,  an  in- 
credible thing,  but  I  know  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  am  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  one 
human  being  can  be  for  another's, — as  much  as  if 
I  had  never  scribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  fame 
is  wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would 
not  willingly  rob  my  neighbor  of  a  rood  of  it.  Now 
you  have  a  pretty  property  of  some  thousand  acres 
there,  and  when  you  have  passed  your  present  En- 
closurl  Bill,  your  income  will  be  doubled  (there's  a 
metaphor,  worthy  of  a  Templar,  namely,  pert  arid 
low,)  while  my  wild  common  is  too  remote  to  incom- 
mode you,  and  quite  incapable  of  such  fertility.  I 
send  you  (which  return  per  post,  as  the  printer 
would  say)  a  curious  letter  from  a  friend  of  mint  * 


•  See  Heaven  and  Karth,  pge  248. 
t  The  following  letter  of  Lord  Sligo.— 

"  Albany,  Monday,  Aug.  31, 1813. 
My  Dear  Byron, 

"  You  have  requested  me  lo  tell  you  all  that  I  heard  at  Athens  about  lha 
affair  of  that  girl  wli  Vas  so  near  being  put  an  end  to  wliile  you  were  there  ; 
nave'asked  me  to  mention  every  circunutance,  in  the  remotest  degree  no 
ating  to  it,  which  1  heard.  In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  write  to  yew 
ill  1  heard,  and  1  cannot  imagine  it  to  be  very  far  from  the  fact,  as  the  cir- 
iiimst.tnce  happened  only  a  day  or  two  before  1  arrived  at  Athens,  and  com 
cqueiitly  was  a  matter  of  common  conversation  at  the  time. 

"  The  new  2-overnor,  unaccustomed  to  have  the  same  intercourse  with  tW 
Jhristiarj  as  his  predecewor,  had,  of  course,  the  barbarous  Turkish  idea*  witti 
«fard  'j>  women.  In  consequence  knd  in  tompliaiice  with  the  e»ri«  i»»li 
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which  will  let  you  into  the  origin  of  the   '  Giaour.' 
Write  soon. 

"  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most  entirely,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  This  letter  was  written  to  me  on  account 
of  a  different  story  circulated  by  some  gentle  women 
of  our  acquaintance,  a  little  t^o  close  to  the  text. 
The  part  erased  contained  merely  some  Turkish 
names,  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girl's 
detection,  not  very  important  or  decorous." 


LETTER  CLXXII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Sept.  5,  1813. 

"You  need  not  tie  yourself  down  to  a  day  with 
Toderini,  but  send  him  at  your  leisure,  having 
anatomized  him  into  such  anrotations  as  you  want; 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  undergone  that  process 
before,  which  is  the  best  reason  for  not  sparing  him 
DOW. 

"  Rogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not  yet  recov- 
ered of  the  Quarterly.  What  fellows  these  review- 
ers are!  'these  bugs  do  fear  us  all.'  They  made 
you  fight,  and  me  (the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist, 
and  will  'end  by  making  Rogers  madder  than  Ajax. 
£  have  been  reading  '  Memory'  again,  the  other  day, 
and  'Hope'  together,  and  retain  all  my  preference  of 
the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book. 
******** 

"  "What  say  you  to  Bonaparte  ?  Remember,  I 
oack  him  against  the  field,  barripg  Catalepsy  and 
the  elements.  Nay,  I  almost  wish  him  success 
against  all  countries  but  this, — were  it  only  to  choke 
the  Morning  Post,  aijd  his  undutiful  father-in-law, 
with  that  rebellious  bastard  of  Scandinavian  adop- 
tion, Bernadotte.  Rogers  wants  me  to  go  with  him 
on  a  crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to  beseige  you  on  our 
way.  This  last  is  a  great  temptation,  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power,  unless  you  would  go  on 
with  one  of  us  somewhere — no  matter  where.  It  is 
too  late  for  Matlock,  but  we  might  hit  upon  some 
scheme,  high  life  or  low, — the  last  would  be  much 
the  best  for  amusement.  I  am  so  sick  of  the  other, 
that  I  quite  sigh  for  a  cider-cellar,  or  a  cruise  in  a 
smuggler's  sloop. 

"  You  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that  the  Fates 
were  a  little  more  accommodating  to  our  parallel 
lines,  which  prolong  ad  infinitum  without  coming 
a  jot  the  nearer.  I  almost  wish  I  were  married  too, 
which  is  saying  much.  All  my  friends,  seniors  and 
juniors,  are  in  for  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather, — 
the  only  species  of  parentage  which,  I  believe,  will 
ever  come  to  my  share  in  a  lawful  way  ;  and,  in  an 
unlawful  one,  by  the  blessing  of  Lucina,  we  can 
never  be  certain, — though  the  parish  may.  I  sup- 


ll  Ite  Mahommedan  law,  he  ordered  the  rirl  to  be  sewed  up  In  a  nek,  and 
ttuoim  into  the  PC-\ — ;is  is,  indeed,  quite  customary  at  Constantinople.  As 
foo  were  rcturr \ng  fram  bathing  in  the  Piraeus,  you  met  the  procession  going 
iowu  lc  execute  the  sentence  of  the  Waywods  on  this  untonuiyue  girl.  Re- 
port ctcChues  to  sr.y,  that  on  finding  what  the  object  ol  their  jouruey  was, 
•nd  who  was  the  miserable  sufferer,  you  immediately  interfered ;  and  on 
•cme  delay  in  ctoeying  your  orders,  you  were  obliged  to  inform  tlie  leader  of 
the  (teen  that  force  should  make  him  comply ; — that,  on  farther  hesitation, 
TCU  drew  a  pistol,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey  your 
orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to  the  Aga's  house,  you  would  shoot  him 
dead.  On  this,  the  man  turned  about  and  went  with  you  to  the  governor's 
•oi\se  ;  here  you  succeeded,  partly  by  personal  threats,  and  partly  by  bribery 
and  entreaty,  to  procure  her  pardon  on  condition  of  her  leaving  Athens.  1 
was  told  that  you  then  conveyed  her  in  safety  to  the  convent,  and  despatched 
•er  off  at  night  to  Thebes,  where  she  found  a  safe  asylum.  Such  ufK  story 
I  heard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it  at  present.  Should  you  wish  to  ask  me 
«nv  runner  questions  about  it,  1  shall  be  rery  ready  and  willing  to  answer 
bent.  "  1  remain,  my  dear  Byron, 

"  Tours,  very  sincerely, 

"SL1OO. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  wfU  hardly  be  able  to  read  this  scrawl ;  but !  air.  si  hur- 
ried *Hh  Ik)  preparations  ft/r  mj  journey,  that  you  must  excuse  it." 


pose  I  shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  If  not,  this 
goes  as  it  is  ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  S.,  in  case 
any  thing  requires  an  answer.  Ever,  &c. 

"  No  letter — n' imports.  Rogers  thinks  the  Quar 
terly  will  be  at  me  this  time  :  if  so,  it  shall  be  a  war 
of  extermination — no  quarter.  From,  the  youngest 
devil  down  to  the  oldest  woman  cf  that  Review,  all 
shall  perish  by  one  fatal  lampoon.  The  ties  of  na- 
ture shall  be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even  spare 
my  bookseller  ;  nay,  if  one  were  to  include  reader! 
also,  all  the  better.' 


LETTER  CLXXlil. 

t  TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Sept  R,  MIS. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  Tod  again,  so  soon,  for  feat 
your  scrupulous  conscience  should  have  prevented 
you  from  fully  availing  yourself  of  his  spoils.  By 
this  coach  I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  awful  pamphlet, 
'  the  Giaour,'  which  has  never  procured  me  half  so 
high  a'coirtpliment  as  your  modest  alarm.  You  will 
(if  inclined  in  an  evening),  perceive  that  I  havn 
added  much  in  quantity, — a  circumstance  which 
may  truly  diminish  your  modesty  upon  the  subject 

"You  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  a  'lift' 
with  Mackintosh.  My  dear  Moore,  you  strangely 
underrate  yourself.  I  should  conceive  it  an  affecta> 
tion  in  any  other;  but  I  think  I  kmnv  you  well 
enough  to  believe  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
value.  However,  'tis  a  fault  that  generally  mends ; 
and,  in  your  case,  it  really  ought.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you  as  highly  as  your  wife  could  wish ; 
and  enough  to  give  all  your  friends  the  jaundice. 

"Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  Ali  Pa-cha. 
brought  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  begins  '  Excellentis- 
sime,  nee  non  Carissime,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he 
wants  made  for  him; — it  is  signed  'Ali  Vizir.' 
What  do  you  think  he  has  been  about  ?  H.  tells 
me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where, 
forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  Cunigunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian 
cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  surviv 
ors  of  this  exploit — children,  grandchildren,  &c.,  to 
the  tune  of  six  hundred,  aud  has  them  shot  before 
his  face.  Recollect,  he  spared  the  rest  of  the  city, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,— 
which  is  more  than  I  would.  So  much  for  '  dear««* 
friend.'  " 


LETTER  CLXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"Sept*,  ISlb. 

"I  write  to  you  from  Murray's,  and  I  may  sa», 
from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not  predisposed  in 
favor  of  any  other  publisher,  would  be  happy  to 
treat  with  you,  at  a  fitting  time,  for  your  work.  I 
can  safely  recommend  him,  as  fair,  liberal,  and  at- 
tentive, and  certainly,  in  point  of  reputation,  be 
stands  among  the  first  of  '  the  trade.'  I  am  sur« 
he  would  do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to  you  so 
much  lately  that  you  will  be  glad  to  see  so  little 
now.  Ever,  &c.,  &c." 


LETTER  CLXXV. 

TO  MB.    MOORE. 

"Sept.  27,  1811. 
"THOMAS  MOORB, 

'  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  '  true  Thomas,'  lik« 
he  of  Ercildoune,)  why  don't  you  write  to  me  ?— at 
you  won't,  I  must.  I  was  near  you  at  Aston  the 
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other  day  and  hope  I  soon  shall  be  again.  If  so, 
fou  must  and  shall  meet  me,  and  go  to  Matlock  and 
elsewhere,  and,  take  what,  in  flash  dialect,  is  poeti- 
cally termed  '  a  lark,'  with  Rogers  a,id  me  for  ac- 
complices. Yesterday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was 
introduced  to  Southey — the  best  looking  bard  I  have 
seen  for  some  time.  "To  have  that  poet's  head  and 
bhoulders,  I  would  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics. 
He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to  look  on, 
and  a  man  of  "talent,  and  all  that,  arid — there  is  his 
eulogy. 

"  *  *  read  me  part  of  a  letter  from  yoti.  By  the 
foo'.  of  Pharoah,  I  believe  there  was  abuse,  for  he 
sropped  short,  so  he  did,  after  a  fine  saying  about 
our  correspondence,  and  looked — I  wish  I  oould  re- 
venge myself  by  attacking  you,  or  by  telling  you 
that  I  have  had  to  defend  you — an  agreeable  way 
which  one's  friends  have  of  recommending  them- 
selves, by  saj'ing, — '  Ay,  ay,  I  gave  it  Mr.  Such-a- 
one  for  what  he  said  about  yo.ur  being  a  plagiary, 
and  a  rake,  and  so  on.'  But  do  you  know  that  you 
are  one  of  the  very  few  whom  I  never  have  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse  ; — and  do 
you  suppose  I  will  forgive  that  f 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  away  from 
the  Doncaster  races.  It^  is  odd, — I  was  a  visitor 
in  the  same  house  which  came  to  my  sire  §s  a, 
residence  with  Lady  Carmarthen  (with  whom  he 
adulterated  before  his  majority — by-the-by,  remem- 
ber, she  was  not  my  mamma) — and  they  thrust  me 
into  an  old  room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the 
chimney,  whkh  I  should  suppose  my  papa  regarded 
with  due  respect,  and  which,  inheriting  the  famih 
taste,  I  looked  upon  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
stayed  a  week  with  the  family,  and  behaved  very 
well — though  the  lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and 
religious,  and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  particu- 
lar friend.  I  felt  no  wish  for  any  thing  but  a  poodle 
dog,  which  they  kindly  gave  me.  Now,  for  a  man 
of  my  course,  not  even  to  have  coveted  is  a  sign  of 
great  amendment.  Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense, 
and  don't '  snub  me  when  I'm  in  spirits.' 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  BN." 

"  Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a  '  person  of 
quality^'  written  last  week,  on  being  reproached  for 
low  spirits. 

"  When  from  the  heart  where  sorrow  aits,*  &C, 


LETTER  CLXXVI. 

TO   MR,    MOORE. 

"  October  2,  1813. 

"You  have  not  answered  some  six  letters  of 
m'ne.  This,  therefore,  is  my  penultimate.  I  will 
wiite  to  you  once  more,  but  after  lhat — I  swear  by 
all  the  saints — I  am  silent  and  supercilious.  I  have 
met  Curran  at  Holland  Houset — he  beats  every 
SboAy  ; — his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his 
humor  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect. 
Then  he  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices, 
when  he  mimics ; — I  never  met  his  equal.  Now, 
wt-re  I  a  woman,  and  eke  a  virgin,  that  is  the  man 
I  should  make  my  Scamander.  He  is  quite  fasci- 
cating.  Remember,  I  have  met  him  but  once  ;  and 
you,  who  have  known  him  long,  may  probably  de- 
duct from  my  panegyric.  I  almost  fear  to  meet 
him  again,  lest  the  impressien  should  be  lowered. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  you — a  theme  never 
tiresome  to  me,  nor  any  body  else  that  I  know. 
What  a  variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
naturally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his  !  He 
ibsolutely  changes  it  entirely.  I  have  done — for  I 
can't  describe  him,  and  you  know  him.  On  Sunday 
I  return  to  *  *,  where  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you. 
Perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  you  in  the  mean  time. 
'Jood  night. 


•  See  Poems,  p.  544. 
t  Bee  Memoranda:!*. 


"  Saturday  morn. — Your  letter  has  cancellel  &3 
my  anxieties.  I  did  not  svspect  you  in  earnest. 
Modest  again  !  Because  I  don't  do  a  very  shabby 
thing,  it  seems,  I  '  don't  fear  your  competition.'  L 
it  were  reduced  to  an  alternative  or  preference,  1 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does  Michae'. 
But  is  there  not  room  enough  in  our  respectna 
regions  ?  Go  on — it  will  soon  be  my  turn  to  forgive. 
To-day  I  dine  with  Mackintosh  and  Mrs.  Stale — as 
John  Bull  mey  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne— • 
whom  I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Garden,  yawning 
over  the  humor  of  Falstaff. 

"  The  reputation  of  '  gloom,'  if  one's  friends  are 
not  included  in  the  reputants,  is  of  great  service; 
as  it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of  impertinents,  in  the 
shape  of  common-place  acquaintance.  But  thjv 
knowest  I  can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited  fel- 
low, and  rarely  'larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate 
your  line  forthwith.*  I  believe  the  blunder  in  the 
motto  was  mine ;  and  yet  I  have,  in  general,  a 
memory  for  you,  and  am  sure  it  was  rightly  printed 
at  first. 

"  I  do  '  blush '  very  often,  if  I  may  believe  Ladies 
H.  and  M. — but  luckily  at  present,  no  one  sees  me. 
Adieu." 


LETTER  CLXXVlL 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 

"  NOT.  30, 1813. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  occurred, 
good,  bad,  -and  indifferent, — not  to  make  me  forget 
you,  but  to  prevent  me  from  reminding  you  of  one 
who,  nevertheless,  has  often  thought  of  you,  and  to 
whom  your  thoughts,  in  many  a  measure,  have  fre 
quently  been  a  consolation.  We  were  once  very 
near  neighbors  this  autumn  ;  and  a  good  and  bad 
neighborhood  it  has  proved  to  me.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  your  French  quotation  wa§  confoundedly  to  the 
purpose, — though  very  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as 
you  may  imagine  by  what  I  said  before,  and  my 
silence  since.  *  *  *  However,  '  Richard's  himself 
again,'  and,  except  all  night  and  some  part  of  the 
morning,  I  don't  think  very  much  about  the  matter. 

"  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme ;  and  to 
solace  my  midnights,  I  have  scribbled  another  Turk- 
ish storyf — not  a  Fragment — which  you  will  receive 


•  The  motto  to  the  Giaour,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Irish  Melodies, 
had  been  quoted  by  him  incorrectly  in  the  first  editions  of  the  Poems.  Ha 
made  afterward  a  similar  mistake  in  the  lilies  from  Burns  prefixed  to  the 
Bride  of  Abydos. 

t  The  Bride  of  Abydos.  To  thw  poem  he  made  additioni,  in  the  course  o< 
printing,  amounting  altogether  to  near  two  hundred  lines  ;  and  the  opening 
lines,  "  Know  ye  the  land,"  Sic.., — supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him 
by  a  song  of  Goethe's, — were  among  the  number  of  these  new  insertions,  ai 
were  also  those  verses,  "  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay," 
*c.  Having  at  first  written  the  line  in  stanza  vi., 

"  Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  in  her  face." 
he  afterward  altered  it  to— 

"  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face," 

But,  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  correction  brought  the  Une  (9 
what  it  is  at  present — 

^'  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face." 
The  whole  passage  which  follows — 

"  Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  blew  my  bark," 

was  sent  in  successive  scraps  to  the  printer,  correction  following  correction. 
The  line.  "  And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray,'1  was  orijf'nally 

an  airy 
"  And  Unto  to-morrow  with  a  fancied  ray," 

the  following  note  being  annexed  :— "  Mr.  Murray,— Choose  whkh  of  tS« 
two  epitoeti,  '  fancied,'  or  '  airy,'  may  be  the  best  j  or,  if  neither  wSl  Jot 
tell  me,%nd  1  will  dream  another."  In  the  long  passage  Just  referred  vt 
the  six  lines  beginning  "  Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strain,"  ftc.,  having  been 
despatched  to  the  printer  too  late  for  insertion,  were,  by  his  desire,  added  M 
an  errata  page  ;  the  first  couplet,  in  its  original  form,  being  as  follows  :— 

"  Soft  a>  the  Mecca-Muezzin's  strains  invite 
Him  who  hath  journey 'd  far  to  join  the  rue." 
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goon  after  this.  It  does  not  trench  upon  your  king- 
dom in  the  least,  and,  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  re- 
duce me  to  my  T  roper  boundaries.  You  will  think, 
and  justly,  that  I  run  some  risk  of  losing  the  little 
I  have  gained  in  fame,  by  this  further  experiment  on 
public  patience;  but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on 
that  head.  I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for 
che  sake  of  the  employment, — to  wring  my  thoughts 
from  reality,  and  take  refuge  in  '  imaginings,'  how- 
ever '  horrible  ; '  and,  as  to  success  !  those  who  suc- 
ceed will  console  me  for  a  failure — excepting  your- 
self afld  one  or  two  more,  whom  luckily  I  love  too 
•well  to  wish  one  leaf  of  their  laurels  a  tint  yellower. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  week,  and  will  be  the  reading 
of  an  hour  to  you,  or  even  less; — and  so  let  it  go  * 
*  * 

"  P.  S.  Ward  and  I  talk  of  going  to  Holland.  I 
want  to  see  how  a  Dutch  canal  looks,  after  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Pray  respond." 


LETTER  CLXXVIII. 

TO   LEIRH   HUNT. 

"  4,  Be»net  street,  Dec.  2,  IS13. 

I;MT  DEAR  SIB, 

"  Few  things  could  be  more  welcome  than  your 
note,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  .will  avail  myself  of 
your  permission  to  thank  you  for  it  in  person.  My 
time  has  not  been  passed,  since  we  met,  either  profit- 
ably or  agreeably.  A  very  short  period  after  my 
Last  visit,  an  incident  occurred,  witn  which,  I  fear, 
you  are  not  unacquainted,  as  report,  in  many  mouths 
and  more  than  one  paper,  was  busy  with  the  topic. 
Tft<>t,  naturally,  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  Then 
1  nearly  incurred  a  lawsuit  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  ; 
but  this  is  now  arranged  :  next — but  why  should  I 
go  on  with  a  series  of  selfish  and  silly  details  ?  I 
merely  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  was  not  the  frivo- 
lous forgetfulness  of  a  mind  occupied  by  what  is 
called  pleasure,  (not  in  the  true  sense  of  Epicurus,) 
that  kept  me  away  ;  but  a  perception  of  my.  then, 
untitness  to  share  the  society  of  those  whom  I  value 
and  wish  not  to  displease.  I  hate  being  larmoyant, 
and  making  a  serious  face  among  those  who  are 
cheerful. 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  out  acquaintance,  or,  if  you 
please  to  accept  it,  friendship,  may  be  permanent. 
I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  preserve  some  friends 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  I  hope,  as  I  do  not  (at 
least  now)  select  them  lightly,  I  shall  not  lose  them 
capriciously.  I  have  a  thorough  esteem  for  that  in- 
dependence of  spirit  which  you  have  maintained  with 


In  a  few  hours  after,  another  scrap  wns  sent  ofl',  containing  the  lines  thus— 
"  Biest  M  the  Muezzin's  strejn  from  Mecca's  dome, 
Which  welcomes  Faith  to  view  h^r  Fropiw'.'s  tomb," 

•rib  the  foDowine  note  lo  Mr.  Murray : — 

"  December  3,  1813. 

'  Ix»k  cut  in  the  Encyclopedia,  article  Mecca,  wnether  it  is  there  or  at 
U»*<a  .he  Prophet  is  entombed.  If  at  Medina,  the  first  lines  of  my 
ulen  0»i  iust  run — 

"  Blest  as  the  call  which  from  Medina's  doirw 
Invitvs  Devotion  to  her  Prophet's  tomb,  4c. 

i  ».  MJCC.I    ike  lines  ran;  stand  as  before.    Page  45,  Canto  11.,  Bride  of 
4  rajs.  "  Yours, 

"B. 

"  You  will  find  this  out  cither  by  article  Mecca,  Medina,,  or  Mohammed. 
have  nc  book  of  reference  by  me." 
Immediately  after  succeeded  another  «ote  :— 

«  Did  you  look  out  f  Is  it  .Medina  or  Mecca  that  contains  the  Holy  Sep- 
Jchrs?  Don't  mnke  me  blaspheme  by  your  negligence.  I  have  no  hook  of 
•ference,  or  1  would  save  you  the  trouble.  I  bluih  as  a  good  Mussulman; 
41  hav  e  w  tifused  the  point.  "  Yours, 

"B.» 

Nofrthstanding  all  these  various  changes,  the  conplet  in  question  stands, 
<  I  wi ,  :hu%: — 

"  Blest  as  tne  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wafi 
To  cilfrinw  pur*  and  (rostrate  ut  nil  call.'' 


sterling  talent  and  at  the  expense  of  s^me  »raffering. 
You  have  not,  I  trust,  abandoned  the  poem  you  were 
composing,  when  Moore  and  I  partook  of  your  bos 
pitality  in  the  summer.  I  hope  a  time  will  oome 
when  he  and  T  may  be  able  to  repay  you  in  kind  foi 
the  latter — for  the  rhyme,  at  least  in  quantity,  you 
are  in  arrear  to  both. 

"  Believe  me  very  truly  and  affectionately  youra 

"  BYKON  " 


LETTER  CLXXIX. 

TO    MR     MOORH. 

"Dec.  8, 181», 

"  Your  letter,  like  all  the  best,  and  even  kindest 
things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful  and  pleasing. 
But,  first,  to  what  sits  nearest.  Do  you  know  I  was 
actually  about  to  dedicate  to  you, — not  in  a  formal 
inscription,  as  to  one's  elders, — but  through  a  shcrt 
prefatory  letter,  in  which  I  boasted  myself  your  in- 
timate, and  held  forth  the  prospect  of  your  Poem, 
when,  lo  !  the  recollection  of  your  strict  injunctions 
of  secrecy  as  to  the  said  Poem,  more  than  once  re- 
peated by  word  and  letter,  flashed  upon  me,  and 
marred  my  intents.  I  could  have  no  motive  for  re- 
pressing my  own  desire  of  alluding  to  you,  (and  not 
a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  think  and  talk  of  you,1* 
but  an  idea  that  you  might,  yourself,  dislike  it.  Yor 
cannot  doubt  my  sincere  admiration,  waiving  per- 
sonal friendship  for  the  present,  which,  by-the-by, 
is  not  less  sincere  and  deep-rooted.  I  have  you  by 
rote  and  by  heart;  of  which  '  ecce  signum  !  '  When 
I  was  at  *  *,  on  my  first  visit,  I  have  a  habit,  in 
passing  my  time  a  good  deal  alone,  of — I  won't  call 
it  singing,  for  that  I  never  attempt  except  to  mysell 
— but  of  uttering,  to  what  I  think  tunes,  your  '  Oh 
breathe  not,'  '  When  the  last  glimpse,'  and  '  When 
he  who  adores  thee,'  with  others  of  the  same  min- 
strel ; — they  are  my  matins  and  vespers.  I  assured- 
ly did  not  .intend  them  to  be  overheard,  but,  one 
morning,  in  comes,  not  La  Donna,  but  II  Marito, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  saying,  '  Byron,  I  must  re- 
quest you  won't  sing  any  more,  at  least  of  those 
.ongs.'  I  stared,  and  said,  '  Certainly,  but  why  ? ' 
— '  To  tell  you  the  truth.'  quoth  he,  '  they  m^ke  my 
wife  cry,  and  so  melancholy,  that  I  wish  her  to  hear 
no  more  of  them.' 

"  Now,  my  dear  Moore,  the  effect  must  have  betu 
Vom  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my  music.  I 
merely  mention  this  foolish  story,  to  show  you  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  even  your  pastimes. 
A  man  may  praise  and  praise,  but  no  one  recollects 
but  that  which  pleases — at  least,  in  composition. 
Though  I  think  no  one  equal  to  you  in  that  depart- 
ment, or  in  satire, — and  surely  no  one  was  ever  so 
popular  in  both, — I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that 
you  have  not  yet  done  all  you  can  do, .though  more 
than  enough  for  any  one  else.  I  want,  and  the 
world  expects,  a  longer  work  from  you ;  and  I  see 
in  vou  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a  strange 
diffidence  of  your  own  powers,  which  I  cannot 
account  for,'  and  which  must  be  unaccountable, 
when  a  Cossack  like  me  can  appal  a  cuirassier. 
Your  story  I  did  not,  could  not,  know — I  thought 
only  of  a  Peri.  I  wish  you  had  confided  in  me, 
not  for  your  sake,  but  mine,  and  to  prevent  the 
world  from  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  my 
own,  but  which,  I  yet  hope,  this  clashing  will  not 
even  now  deprive  them  of.  Mine  is  the  work  of  a 
week,  written,  why  I  have  partly  told  you,  and 
partly  I  cannot  tell  you  by  letter — some  day  I  will. 
******** 

"  Go  on — I  shall  really  be  very  unhappy  if  I  at  all 
interfere  with  you.  The  success  of  mine  is  yet 
problematical  ;  though  the  public  will  probably 
purchase  a  certain  quantity,  on  the  presumption  oi 
[•'  -;r  own  .propensity  for  '  the  Giaour '  and  such 
'horrid  mysteries.'  The  only  advantage  I  have  if 
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being  on  the  spot ;  and  that  *r  -»rely  amounts  t 
saving  me  the  trouble  of  turning  -er  books,  whic 
I  had  better  read  again.  If  your  chamber  wa 
furnished  in  the  same  way,  you  have  no  need  to  g 
there  to  describe — I  mean  only  as  to  accuracy — be 
sausp  I  drew  it  from  recollection. 

»*«***** 

"  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the  same  fate 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  great  doubts  about  it.  But 
even  if  not,  its  little  day  will  be  over  before  you  ar 
ready  and  willing.  Come  out — '  screw  your  courag 
to  the  sticking-place.'  Except  the  Post  Bag  (am 
surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  succes 
there),  you  have  not  been  regularly  out  for  som 
years.  No  man  stands  higher, — whatever  you  ma) 
think  on  a  rainy  day,  in  your  provincial  retreat 
'Aucan  homme,  dans  aucune  langue,  n'a,  etc 
peut-etre,  plus  completement  le  poe'te  du  coeur  et  1 
poe'te  des  femmes.  Les  critiques  lui  reprochent  d 
n'avoir  represente  le  monde  ni  tel  qu'il  est,  ni  te 
qu'il  doit  etre ;  mais  les  femmes  repondent  qu'il  l\ 
represents  tel  qu'elles  le  ctesirent. — I  should  hav 
thought. Sismondi  had  written  this  for  you  insteai 
of  Metastasio. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  yourself.  Do  yoi 
remember  what  Rousseau  said  to  some  one — '  Havi 
we  quarrelled  ?  you  have  talked  to  me  often,  am 
never  once  mentioned  yourself.' 

"  P.  S.  The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect  apology 
for  my  own  egotism, — but  I  believe  in  letters  it  is 
allowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual.  I  have  met  with 
an  odd  reflection  in  Grimm ;  it  shall  not — at  least 
the  bad  part, — be  applied  to  you  or  me,  though  one 
of  us  has  certainly  an  indifferent  name — but  this 
it  is :  '  Many  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
wicked,  with  whom  we  should  be  too  happy  to  pass 
our  lives.'  I  need  not  add  it  is  a  woman's  saying — 
fl  Mademoiselle  de  Sommery's." 


LETTER  CLXXX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Dee.  4, 1813. 

"I  have  redde  through  your  Persian  Tales,*  and 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks  on 
the  blank  pages.  There  are  many  beautiful  passages, 
and  an  interesting  story ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion  than  by  the 
date  of  the  hour— two  o'clock,  till  which  it  has  kept 
me  awake  without  a  yawn.  The  conclusion  is  not 
quite  correct  in  costume:  there  is  no  Mussulman 
suicide  on  record,— at  least  for  love.  But  this  mat- 
ters not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  by  some 
one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish  him,  and 
he  deserves,  success.  Will  you  apologize  to  the 
author  for  the  liberties  I  have  taken  with  his  MS.? 
Had  I  been  less  awake  to,  and  interested  in,  his 
theme,  I  had  been  less  obtrusive ;  but  you  know  7 
always  take  this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  will. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  succeed,  and  still 
more  to  pronounce  what  will  not.  I  am  at  this 
moment  in  that  uncertainty,  (on  ouroww  score,)  and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  author's  powers  to  be 
able  to  charm  and/a;  a  mind's  attention  on  similar 
subjects  and  climates  in  such  a  predicament.  That 
he  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  his  readers  is 
very  sincerely  the  wish,  and  hardly  the  doubt,  of 
fours  truly, 


'B.' 


•  Uderim,  fee.,  ty  Mr.  Knight. 


LETTER  CLXXX  . 


TO   MR.    GIFFORD.  • 

"  NOT.  14-'.  18W. 

"M?  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  hope  you  will  C6nsider  when  I  venture  on  anj 
request,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  certain  Dedica- 
tion, and  is  addressed  not  to  '  The  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,'  but  to  Mr.  Gifford.  You  wil' 
understand  this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trouble 
you  no  farther. 

"  You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  thing 
of  mine  in  MS.* — a  Turkish  story,  and  I  should 
feel  gratified  if  you  would  do  it  the  same  favor  in  its 
probationary  state  of  printing.  It  was  written,  1 
cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor  '  obliged  by  hunerer 
and  request  of  friends,'  but  in  a  state  of  mind, 
from  circumstances  which  occasionally  occur  to  '  us 
youth,'  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  apply 
my  mind  to  something,  any  thing  but  reality ;  and 
under  this  not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  core- 
posed.  Being  done,  and  having  at  least  diverted 
me  from  myself,  I  thought  you  would  not  perhaps 
De  offended  if  Mr.  Murray  forwarded  it  to  you.  He 
tias  done  so,  and  to  apologize  for  his  doing  so  a 
second  time  is  the  object  of  my  present  letter. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  send  me  any  answer.  I  as- 
sure you  very  sincerely  I  know  your  time  to  be 
occupied,  ana  it  is  enough,  more  'than  enough,  if 
you  read ;  you  are  not  to  be  bored  with  the  fatigue 
of  answers. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Murary  will  be  sufficient,  and  send 
it  either  to  the  flames,  or 

'  A  hundred  hawkers'  load, 
On  wing»  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.' 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  worK 
of  a  week,  and  scribbled  '  stans  pede  in  uno,'  (by- 
;he-by,  the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand  on;)  and  I 
jromise  never  to  trouble  you  again  under  forty 
cantos,  and  a  voyage  between  each. 
"  Believe  me  ever 

'•  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 
"  BYKON." 


LETTER  CLXXXII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  NOT.  12, 1813. 

"  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr 
Sharpe)  have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at  present 
any  single  publication  separately,  for  various  rea- 
lons.  As  they  have  not  seen  the  one  in  question, 
hey  can  have  no  bias  for  or  against  the  merits  (if 
t  has  any)  or  the  faults  of  the  present  subject  of 
>ur  conversation.  You  say  all  the  last  of  the  '  Gia- 
>ur '  are  gone — at  least  out  of  your  hands.  Now, 
f  you  think  of  publishing  any  new  edition  with  the 
ast  additions  which  have  not  yet  been  before  tne 
eader,  (I  mean  distinct  from  tlie  two-volume  publi- 
ation,)  we  can  add  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  which 
vill  thus  steal  quietly  into  the  world :  if  liked,  we 
an  then  throw  off  some  copies  for  the  purchasers 
f  former  '  Giaours ; '  and,  if  not,  I  can  omit  it  in 
ny  future  publication.  What  think  you  ?  I  really 
m  no  judge  of  those  things,  and  with  all  my  nat- 
ral  partiality  for  one's  own  productions,  I  would 
ather  follow  any  one's  judgment  than  my  own. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  sent,  all 
o-night.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I  wish  to 
aake  speedily.  I  hope  the  proof  will  be  on  sepa- 
ate  pages,  and  not  all  huddled  together  on  a  mile- 
ong  ballad-singing  sheet,  as  those  of  the  Giaour 
ometimes  are ;  for  then  I  can't  read  them  distinct- 

y-" 


The  Bride  of  Atydot. 


BETTERS. 
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VOTE  TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

«  NUT.  13.  ISIS. 

*  Will  vcu  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  GifFord  with 
the  proof?  There  is  an  alteration  I  may  make  in 
?uleika'3  speech,  in  second  canto  (the  only  one  of 
hers  in  that  canto.)  It  is  now  thus : — 


LETTER  CLXXXIII. 


"  A i>d  curse,  If  1  could  curae,  the  day. 


It  must  be 


"  Ami  mourn — I  dare  not  curae — the  da^ 
That  law  ray  solitary  birth,  &c.    &e. 


"  Ever  youis, 


'B. 


•'  In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  of  '  living 
heart,'  convert  to  '  quivering  heart.'  It  is  in  the 
line  9th  of  the  MS.  passage. 

"  Ever  yours  again 

"B." 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Alteration  of  a  line  in  canto  second. 
Instead  of — 

"  And  tints  to-morrow  with  »  fancied  ray, 
"  And  tinti  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray. 
"  The  evening  beam  that  imilet  the  cloud*  away, 
And  tinti  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ; 

fUdi 

"  And  tint!  the  hope  of  morning  with  it*  ray ; 
'  And  gilds  to-morrow's  hope  with  heavenly  ray. 

•'  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  GifFord  which  of  them 
U  l>est,  or  rather  not  worst.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"  You  can  send  the  request  contained  in  this  at 
the  same  time  with  the  revise,  after  I  have  seen  the 
laid  revise." 

NOTE  TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Nor.  13,  1813. 

'  Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one  but  the 
Ualilnans  are  acquainted  with  Adam,  and  Eve,  and 
Cain,*  and  Noah  ?  Surely,  I  might  have  had  Solo- 
mon, and  Abraham,  and  David,  and  even  Moses. 
When  you  know  that  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  poetical 
name  for  Potiphar's  wife,  on  whom  and  Joseph 
there  is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persian,  this  will  not 
iurprise  you.  If  you-want  authority,  look  at  Jones, 
D'Herbelot,  Vathek,  or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  and,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  model  this 
into  a  note.f 

'•  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  '  the  most  affectionate 
respect,'  to  'with  every  sentiment  of  regard  and 
respect."  " 

NOTE  TO  MR.   MURRAY. 
r  "  NOT.  14, 1818. 

«'  I  send  you  a  note  for  the  ignorant,^  but  I  really 
wonder  at  finding  you  among  them.  I  don't  care 
one  lump  of  sugar  for  my  poetry ;  but  for  my  cos- 
tume and  my  correctness  on  those  points,  (of  which 
I  think  the  funeral  was  a  proof,)  I  will  combat 
lustily.  "Yours,  &c." 

"  NOT.  14, 1813. 

"  Let  the  revise  which  I  sent  just  now  (and  not 
the  proof  in  Mr.  GifFord's  possession)  be  returned 
to  the  printer,  as  there  arc  several  additional  correc- 
tions,.and  two  new  lines  in  it. 

"Yours,  &c." 


•  Pome  douht  had  be™  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  propriety  of 
til  putting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  of  a  Mussulman. 

•  :i«  uotc  30,  to  liie  Bride  of  A  by  do*. 
T  8«  note  '18,  ti  tlie  Bride  ol  Abyrtn. 
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TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  NOT  IS,  181S. 

"  Mr.  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  stopped,  01 
rather  pointed,  this  revise,  which  must  be  the  or.e 
to  print  from.  He  has  also  made  some  suggestions, 
with  most  of  which  I  have  complied,  as  he  hag 
always,  for  these  ten  years,  been  a  very  sincere,  and 
by  no  means  (at  times)  flattering,  intimate  of  mine. 
He  likes  it  (you  will  think  flatteringly,  in  this 
instance)  bettei  than  th£  Giaour,  but  doubts  (and 
so  do  I)  its  being  so  popular,  but,  contrary  to  some 
others,  advises  a  separate  publication.  O"u  this  we 
can  eisily  decide.  I  confesj  I  like  the  double  form 
better.  Hodgson  says,  it  Ms  better  versified  than 
any  of  the  others ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has 
cost  me  less  time  (though  more  hours  at  a  time) 
than  any  attempt  I  ever  nuvde. 

"  P.  S.  Do  attend  to  the  punctuation :  I  can't, 
for  I  don't  know  a  comma — at  least,  where  to  place 
one. 

"  That  tory  of  a  printer  has  omitted  two  lines  cf 
the  opening,  and  perhaps  more,  which  were  in  the 
MS.  Will  you,  pray,  give  him  a  hint  of  accuracy  ? 
I  have  re-inserted  the  two,  but  they  were  in  tl.» 
manuscript,  I  can  swear." 


LETTER  CLXXXIV. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"  NOT.  17,  18U, 

"  That  you  and  I  may  distinctly  understand  each 
other  on  a  subject,  which,  like  '  the  dreadful  reck- 
oning.when  men  smile  no  more,'  makes  conversa- 
tion ijot  very  pleasant,  I  think  it  as  well  to  write  a 
few  lines  on  the  topic.  Before  I  left  town  for  York- 
shire, you  said  that  you  were  ready  and  willing  to 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  '  The 
Giaour ; '  and  my  answer  was,  from  which  I  do  net 
mean  to  recede,  that  we  would  discuss  the  point  at 
Christmas.  The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed; 
the  probability,  under  present  circumstances,  seems 
to  be,  that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  expenses ;  but 
even  that  remains  to  be  proved,  and  till  it  is  proved 
one  way  or  another  we  will  say  nothing  about  it. 
Thus  then  be  it :  I  will  postpone  all  arrangement 
about  it,  and  the  Giaour  also,  till  Easter,  1814 ;  and 
you  shall  then,  according  to  your  own  notions  of 
fairness,  make  your  own  offer  for  the  two.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  rate  the  last  in  my  own  estima- 
tion at  half  the  Gia  our ;  and  according  to  your  own 
notions  of  its  worth  and  its  success  within  the  time 
mentioned,  be  the  addition  or  deduction  to  or  from 
whatever  sum  may  be  your  proposal  for  the  first, 
which  h  is  already  had  its  success. 

"  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as  mine,  all 
three,  and  the  one  (not  the  Arnaout)  of  the  two 
best  is  much  at  your  service,  if  you  will  accept  it  as 
a  present. 

'  P.  S.  The  expense  of  engraving  from  the  min- 
iature send  me  in  my  account,  as  it  was  destroyed 
by  my  desire ;  and  have  the  goodness  to  burn  that 
detestable  print  from  it  immediately. 

"  To  make  yoti  some  amends  for  eternally  pester 
ing  you  with  alterations,  I  send  you  Cobbett,  to 
confirm  your  orthodoxy. 

"  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  the  in  the  MS. ;  it 
must  be — '  The  heart  whose  softness,'  &c. 

"  Remember — and  in  the  inscription  '  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Holland,'  without  the  previous 
names,  Henry,  &c." 

NOTE  TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

NOT.  20,  181*. 

"  More  work  for  the  Row.  I  am  doing  my  best 
to  beat  the  '  Giaour ' — nn  difficult  task  for  any  om 
hut  the  author  " 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


WOTB  TO   MR.   MTRRAT. 

"  Nor.  21,  1813. 

"  1  have  no  time  to  mow-investigate,  but  I  believe 
and  hope  all  is  right.     I  care  less  than  you  •will 


Sharpe,  and    Ladv  Holland,    aai    Lady 

Lamb,  copies  of  '  The  Bride,'  as  soon  as  convenient 
"  P.  S.  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  still  continue  oui 
purpose  ;     but   I  shall  not"  trouble    vou 


Vjieve  "about  its   success,    but   I   can't  survive   a  j  arrangement  on  the  score  of  the  Giaourrand  The 
jingle  mi-sprint :  it  chokes  me  to  see  words  toisused  ]  Bride  till  our  return — or,  at  any  rate,  before 
bythe  printers.     Pray  look  over,  in  case  of  some:JS14 — that  is,  six  months  from  hence:  and  before 
eye-sore  escaping  me. 

"  P.  S.  Send  the1  earliest  copies  to  Mr.  Frere,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Gitford,  Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Melbourne  (Whitehall,)  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
(Brocket,)  Mr.  Hodgson  (Cambridge,)  Mr.  Mem- 
Tale,  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  author." 


KOTB  TO  [MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Nor. «3,  1813. 

•'  You  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  send  you 
per  Sefim,  £6ee  his  speech  in  canto  II.,  page  46,) 
eighteen  line*  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  not 
an  (Ah  ical  tendency.  One  more  revise — positively  the 
last,  if  decently  done — at  any  rate  the  penultimate. 
Mr.  Canning's  approbation  (if  he  did  approve)  I 
need  not  say  makes  me  proud.  As  to  printing, 
print  as  you  will  and  how  you  will— by  itself,  if  you 
like  ;  but  let  me  have  a  few  copies  in  shei-ts. 

"  Nor.  24,  1813. 

"  You  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  is  all  for 
your  good :  it  must  be  thus — 

"  He  make*  *  latitude,  mnd  calk  it  peace. 

'  Makes '  is  closer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  from 
which  the  line  is  taken,  and  is,  besides,  a  stronger 
word  than  '  leaves.' 

m  Mark  where  hta  carnage  and  his  conqneau  ceaae. 
Be  makea  a  •olitude,  and  calk  it— peace."  » 


LETTER  CLXXXV. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Nor.  87,  1813.    ' 

•If  you  look  over  this  carefully  by  the  last  proof ', 
with  my  .corrections,  it  is  probably  right;  this  ymi 
can  do  as  well  or  better : — I  have  not  now  time. 
The  copies  I  mentioned  to  be  sent  to  different 
friends  last  night,  I  should  wish  to  be  made  up  with 
the  new  Giaours,  if  it  also  is  ready.  If  not,  send 
the  Giaour  afterward. 

"  The  Morning  Post  says  7  am  the  author  of 
Nourjahad ! ! !  This  comes  of  lending  the  drawings 
for  their  dresses  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  formal  con- 
tradiction Besides,  the  criticisms  on  the  svppoai- 
t*an  wil'  some  of  them,  be  quite  amusing  and 
furious.  The  Orietttalism — which  I  hear  is  verv 
splendid— of  the  mrfodrame  (whosoever  it  's,  and  1 
am  sure  I  don't  know)  is  as  good  as  an  ao.  *ertise- 
ment  for  your  Eastern  Stories,  by  filling  their  heads 
with  glitter. 

"  P.  S.  You  will  of  course  say  the  truth,  that  I 
am  not  the  melodramatist— if  any  one  charges  me 
in  yo  ir  presence  with  the  performance." 


LETTER  CLXXXV1. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Nor.  28,  J813. 

"Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of  a 
request)  to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal,*  in 
toy  name,  when  you  receive  this ;  it  is  for  Earl 
<xrey — and  I  will  relinquish  my  own.  Also,  to  Mr. 


that  time  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  far  your 
oftwr  may  be  a  losing  one ;  if  so,  you  can  deduct 
proportionably ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  at  any  rate 
allow  you  to  go  higher  than  vour  present  projx  sal, 
which  is  very  handsome,  and"  more  than  fair.* 

"  I  have  had — but  this  must  be  ertre  nous,  -» 
very  kind  note,  on  the  subject  of  •  The  Bride,'  fort 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  an  invitation  to  go 
there  this  evening,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to 
accept," 

*  HOTS  TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"Nor.  88,181 3. 

•' Sunday— Monday  morninf-si  o'cloc*-fa 
mj  doublet  and  how,  i»««i  iiig. 

"  I  send  you  in  time  an  errata  page,  containing 
an  omission  of  mine  which  must  be  thus  added,  as 
it  is  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  text.  The  pas>age 
is  an  imitation  altogether  from  Medea  in  Ovid,  and 
is  incomplete  without  these  two  lines.  Pray  let 
this  be  done,  and  directly;  it  is.necessary;  will  add 
one  page  to  your  book  (making),  and  can  do  no 
harm,  and  is  yet  in  time  for  ttie  public.  Answer 
me,  thou  oracle,  in  the  affirmative.  You  can  send 
the  loose  pages  to  those  who  have  copies  already,  if 
they  like ;  but  certainly  to  all  the  critical  copy- 
holders. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  got  out  of  my  bed,  (in  which, 
however,  I  could,  not  sleep,  whether  I  had  amended 
this  or  not,)  and  so  good  morning.  I  am  trying 
whether  De  L'Allemagne  will  act  as  an  opiate,"  but 
I  doubt  it." 

NOTE   TO  MR,    MURRAY. 

"  Nor.  V,  1818. 

"  '  You  have  looked  at  it!'  to  much  purpose,  to 
allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  stand  ;  it  is  not  '  cour- 
age,' but  '  carnage  ;  '  and  if  you  don't  want  me  to 
cut  my  own  throat,,  see  it  altered. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  fall  of  Dresden." 


Penroae'i  *Tumal,  a  book  pubtitbed  by  Mr.  Mwray  at  tbii  time. 


LETTER  CLXXXVIL 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Nor.  29,  IS'.S,  Monday. 

"  You  will  act  as  you  please  upon  that  point , 
but  whether  I  go  or  sjay,  I  shall  not  say  smother 
word  on  the  subject  till  May — nor  then,  unless 
quite  convenient  to  yourself.  I  ha*e  manv  things 
I  wish  to  leave  to  your  care,  principally  papers. 
The  vases  need  not  now  be  sent,  as  Mr.  Ward  i? 
gone  to  Scotland.  You  are  right  about  the  errata 
page ;  place  it  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  I'erry  is  a 
little  premature  in  his  compliments  ;  these  may  da 
harm  by  exciting  expectation,  and  I  thiik  we  ought 
to  be  above  it — though  I  see  the  next  paragraph  is 
on  the  Journal,^  which  makes  me  suspect  you  as 
the  author  of  both. 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  said  '  in 
Two  Cantos '  in  the  advertisement  ?  they  will  else 
think  of  fragments,  a  species  of  composition  very 
well  for  once  like  one  ruin  in  a  view ;  but  one  woui'd 
not  build  a  town  of  them.  The  Bridf ,  such  as  it 
is,  is  my  first  entire  composition  of  any  length, 
(except  the  Satire,  and  be  d — d  to  it,)  for  th« 
Giaour  is  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  Child* 
Harold  is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  uucon- 


•  Mr.  Murray  had  offered  him  a  thomaii,!  f~  h^a  for  the  two  ru-ma. 
t  Peuwe'i  Journal. 


LETTERS. 
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elided.  I  return  Mr.  Hay's  note,  with  thanks  to 
him  and  you. 

"  There  have  been  some  epigrams  on  Mr.  Ward: 
one  I  see  to-day.  The  first  I  did  not  see,  but  heard 
yesterday.  The  second  seems  very  bad.  I  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Ward  does  not  believe  that  I  had 
any  connexion  with  either.  I  like  and  value  him 
too  well  to  allow  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen, 
or  to  admire  any  thing  intended  to  annoy  him  or 
iiis.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  this, 
as  I  shall  see  you  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  said  this  much  about  the  epi- 
grams, because  I  lived  so  much  in  the  opjwsite 
camp,  and,  from  my  post  as  an  engineer,  might  be 
suspected  as  the  flinger  of  these  hand-gernadoes ; 
but  with  a  worthy  foe,  I  am  all  for  open  war,  and  not 
this  bush-fighting,  and  have  not  had,  nor  will  have, 
iny  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  the 
withor." 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  No».  30,  1813. 

'•  Print  this  at  the  end  of  all  that  is  of  the  '  Bride 
vf  Abydos,'  as  an  errata  page. 

"Omitted,  canto  II.,  page  47,  after  line  ccccxlix. 

"  Sa  that  thoee  arma  cling  closer  round  my  neck, 

Read 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  1 " 

NOTE   TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

"  Tuesday  evening,  NOT.  30,  1813. 

"For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly  in  an 
errata  page,  the  alteration  of  the  couplet  I  have 
just  sent  (half  an  hour  ago)  must  take  place,  in 
Bpite  of  delay  or  cancel ;  let  me  see  the  proof  early 
to-morrow.  'I  found  out  murmur  to  be  a'  neuter 
verb,  and  have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  line  so  as 
to  make  it  a  substantive,  thus — 

"  The  de-pest  murmur  of  thh  lip  thall  be 
No  aigh  foi  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

Don't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this  is  all 
nght." 

NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Dee.  2, 1813. 

"When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed  he 
inserted  either  in  the  page,  or  in  the  errata  page. 
I  trust  it  is  in  time  for  some  of  the  copies.  This 
alteration  is  in  the  same  part — the  page  but  one 
oefore  the  last  correction  sent. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  hear,  that  people 
are  rather  inordinate  in  their  expectations,  which 
is  very  \inluckv,  but  cannot  now  be  helped.  This 
comes  of  Mr.  Perry  and  one's  wise  friends ;  but  do 
not  you  wind  your  hopes  of  success  to  the  same  pitch, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  mv 
philosophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fairly ;  and  \ 
have  done  every  thing  to  ensure  you,  at  all  events, 
from  positive  loss,  which  will  be  some  satisfaction  to 


NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Dee  3,  1813. 

"  I  sei  d  you  a  scratch  or  tico,  the  which  heal. 
Ite  Christian  Observer  is  very  savage,  but  certainly 
well  written — and  qnite  uncomfortable  at  the  naugh- 
tiness of  book  and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you 
won't  much  like  the  present  to  be  more  moral,  if  it 
is  to  share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your  virtuous 
volumes. 

"  Let  m  3  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  incorpora- 
tion." 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Monday  evening.  Dee.  8,  1813. 

1  It  is  very  well,  except  that  the  Hnes  are  not 


67,  which  must  be  corrected  with  the  pen,  if  nfl 
other  way  remains  ;  it  is  the  omissior  of  '  not 
before  '  disagreeable,'  in  the  note  on  the  anibct 
rosary.  This  Is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold — I  mean 
the  misnomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  gc 
without  the  'not;'  it  is  nonsence  and  worse  than 
nonsense  as  it  now  stands.  I  wish  the  printer  iva» 
saddled  with  a  vampire. 

"P.  S.  It  is  still  hath  instead  of  have  in  page  20 
never  was  any  one  so  misused  as  I  am  by  y  nir  devil* 
of  printers. 

"P.  S.  I  hope  and  trust  the  'not'  was  inserted 
in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have  something— 
any  thing — to  set  it  right.  It  is  enough  to  answei 
for  one's  own  bulls,  without  other  people's." 


LETTER  CLXXXVIII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"Dee.  27,  1813. 

'  Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and 
would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  obtain, 
aud  send  as  soon  as  possible,  Madame  D'Arblay's 
(or  even  Miss  Edgeworth's)  new  work.  I  know 
they  are  not  out ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your 
Mil  VA' ty  to  command  what  we  cannot  with  much 
suing  purchase,  as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that  when 
you  are  able  or  willing  to  confer  the  same  favor  on 
me,  I  shall  be  obliged.  I  would  almost  fall  sick 
myself  to  get  at  Madame  D'Arblay's  writings. 

"  P.  S.  You  were  talking  to-day  of  the  American 

edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable  memorial  of  mv 

ounger  days.     As  it  can't  be  helped  now,  I  own  i 

;ave  seme  curiosity  to  see  a  copy  of  Transatlantic 

typography.     This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,' and  one 

for  yourself;    but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 

import  more,  because,  serioimly,  I  do  wish  to  have 

that  thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has  been  forgiven. 

"  If  you  send  to  the  Globf  editor,  say  that  1 

want  neither  excuse  nor  contradiction,  but  merely 

a  discontinuance  of  a  most  ill-grounded  charge.    I 

never  was  consistent  in  any  thing  but  my  politics  ; 

and  as  my  redemption  depends   on   that  solitary 

virtue,  it  is  murder  to  carry  away  my  last  anchor." 


LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

TO   MR.    ASHE.* 

"  4  Bennet  Kreet,  St.  James's,  Dee.  14,  1818 
'SIR, 

"  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to-morrow  :  on  my 
return,  I  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  length 
Whatever  n»ay  be  your  situation,  I  cannot  but 
commend  your  resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon 
the  publication  and  composition  of  works  such  aa 
those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend  upon  it, 
they  amuse  few,  disgrace  both  reader  and  irriter, 
and  benefit  iiotie.  It  will  be  my  wish  to  assist  you, 
as  far  as  my  limited  means  will  admit,  to  break 
such  -a  bondage.  In  your  answer,  inform  me  what 
sum  you  think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  your 
self  "from  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to 
regain  at  least  temporary  independence,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  it.  At 
present  I  must  conclude.  Your  name  is  not 
unknown  to  me,  and  I  regret,  for  your  own  sake, 


numbered  p-operly,  and  a  diabolical  mistake,  page  honest 


•  Author  of  a  publication  relating  to  the  <Jueen,  called  "  The  Book : 
nlao  of  "  Trt-veU  through  America,"  and  oliier  notorious  libek.     He  bad 
written  to  L:rd  Byron,  alleging  puTerty  a»  hit  eiciae  for  the  riie  m*  H 
•hich  he  h».  prostituted  his  peu,  aud  aoliciiing  the  meant  of  c^uaiaf  tan* 
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that  you  have  ever  leant  it  to  the  ^orks  you  men- 
tion. In  saying  this,  I  merely  repeat  your  own 
words  in  your  letter  to  me,  and  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  say  a  single  syllable  that  may  appear  to 
insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  have,  excuse  me ;  it 
is  unintentional.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"BYRON." 

[In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned  as  the 
sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties, 
150A — and,  some  short  delay  having  occurred  in  the 
reply  to  this  demand,  he,  in  renewing  his  suit, 
?omplained,  it  appears,  of  neglect.] 


LETTER  CXC 


TO   MB.    ASHE. 


<  Jan.  5,  1814. 


'•  Sm, 

"  When  you  accuse  a  stranger  of  neglect,  you 
forget  that  it  is  possible  business  or  absence  from 
London  may  have  interfered  to  delay  his  answer,  as 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  present  instance.  But 
to  the  point.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to 
extricate  you  from  your  situation.  Your  first 
scheme  I  was  considering;  but  your  own  impa- 
tience appears  to  have  rendered  it  abortive,  if  not 
irretrievable.  I  will  deposit  in  Mr.  Murray's  hands 
'with  his  consent)  the  sum  you  mentioned,  to  be 
advanced  for  the  time  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

"  P.  S.  I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry,  which  may 
make  my  letter  a  little  abrupt ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  have  no  wish  to  distress  your  feelings." 


LETTER  CXCI. 


'Dee.  11,1813. 


LETTER  CXC1I. 

TO   MR.    LEIGH   HUNT. 

'  Dee.  K,  r>». 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  am,  indeed,  '  in  yoiir  debt' — and  what  is  sill 
worse,  am  obliged  to  follow  royal  example,  [he  Hag 
just  apprized  his  creditors  that  they  must  wai'  t.ll 
the  meeting,]  and  entreat  your  indulgence  for,  I 
hope,  a  very  short  time.  The  nearest  relation,  and 
almost  the  only  friend  I  possess,  has  been  in  Lon- 
don for  a  week,  and  leaves  it  to-morrow,  with  me,  fot 
her  own  residence.  I  return  immediately  ;  but  we 
meet  so  seldom,  and  are  so  minuted  when  we  meet 
at  all,  that  I  give  up  all  engagements,  till  now, 
without  reluctance.  On  my  return,  I  must  see  you 
to  console  myself  for  my  past  disappointments.  1 
should  feel  highly  honored  in  Mr.  B 's  permis- 
sion to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  there  you  are  in 
my  debt,  for  it  is  a  promise  of  last  summer  which  I 
still  hope  to  see  performed.  Yesterday  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Moore  ;  you  have  probably  heard  from  him 
lately  ;  but  if  not,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he 
is  the  same  in  heart,  head,  and  health." 


"MY  DEAR  GALT, 

"  There  was  no  offence— -there  could  be  none.*  I 
thought  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  might 
have  hit  on  something  similar,  particularly  as  ^you 
are  a  dramatist,  and  was  anxious  to  assure  you  of 
the  truth,  viz.,  that  I  had  not  wittingly  seized  upon 
plot,  sentiment,  or  incident ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  have  not  in  any  respect  trenched  upon  your 
subjects.  Something  still  more  singular  is,  that  the 
first  part,  where  you  have  found  a  coincidence  in 
some  events  within  your  observations  on  life,  was 
drawn  from  observation  of  mine  also ;  and  I  meant 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  story,  but  on  second 
thoughts,  I  thought  myself  two  centuries  at  least 
too  late  for  the  subject ;  which,  though  admitting 
of  very  powerful  feeling  and  description,  yet  is  not 
adapted  for  this  age,  ft  least  this  country,  though 
the  finest  works  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  Schiller's 
and  Alfieri's,  in  modern  times,  besides  several  of 
our  old  (and  best)  dramatists,  have  been  grounded 
on  incidents  of  a  similar  cast.  I  therefore  altered 
it  as  you  perceive,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  weak- 
ened the  whole  by  interrupting  the  train  of  thought ; 
»nd,  in  composition,  I  do  not  think  second  thoughts 
are  the  best;  though  second  expressions  may  im- 
prove the  first  ide,as. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  other  men  feel  towards  those 
they  have  met  abroad,  but  to  me  there  seems  a  kind 
of  tie  established  between  all  who  have  met  to- 
gether in  a  foreign  country,  as  if  we  had  met  in  a 
state  of  prePxistence,  and  were  talking  over  a  life 
that  has  ceased ;  but  I  always  look  forward  to  re- 
aewing  my  travels,  and  though  you,  I  think,  are 


•  H  would  appear  that  he  had  written 
rnngine  he  wai  offended  at  my  ohiervatiri 
vpn«'«d  lisa  wrath." — trait. 


me  something  which  led  n 
and  that  I  had,  in  cniMei)uence, 


now  stationary,  if  I  can  at  all  forward  ydur  pursuit* 
there  as  well  as  here,  I  shall  be  truly  glad  in  the  op 
portunity.  "  Ever  yours  very  sincerely, 

"B. 

'  P.  S.  I  believe  1  leave  town  for  a  day  or  two 
on  Monday,  but  after  that  I  am  always  at  home 
and  happy  to  see  you  until  half  past  two.  ' 


LETTER  CXCIII. 

TO   MR.    MERIVALE. 

"Jan.  1814. 

"MY  DEAR  MERIVALE. 

'  I  have  redde  Roncesvaux  with  very  great  plea- 
sure, and  (if  I  were  so  disposed)  see  very  little 
room  for  criticism.  There  is  a  choice  of  two  lines 
in  one  of  the  last  cantos, — I  think  '  Live  and  pro- 
tect' better,  because  '  Oh  who  ?'  implies  a  doubt  oi 
Roland's  power  of  inclination.  I  would  allow  the 
— but  that  point  you  yourself  must  determine  on— 
I  mean  the  doubt  as  to  where  to  place  a  part  of  the 
poem,  whether  between  the  actions  or  no.  Only  it 
you  wish  to  have  all  the  success  you  deserve,  never 
listen  to  friends,  and — as  I  am  not  the  least  trou- 
blesom£  of  the  number — least  of  all  to  me. 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  March,  sir, 
March,  is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and  they  musi 
be  considered.  You  have  written  a  very  noble 
poem,  and  nothing  but  the  detestable  taste  of  th< 
day  can  do  you  harm, — but  I  think  you  will  beat  it 
Your  measure  is  uncommonly  well  chosen  an< 
wielded."  *  *  » 


LETTER  CXCIV. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Sunday,  Jan.  2,  1814. 

"  Excuse  this  dirty  paper — it  is  the  jsewultimat 
half-sheet  of  a  quire.  Thanks  for  your  book  and  th 
Ln.  Chron.  which  I  return.  The  Corsair  is  copied 
and  now  at  Lord  Holland's  ;  but  I  wish  Mr.  Giffon 
to  have  it  to-night. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  is  very  perverse;  so  that  I  have  of 
|  fended  both  him  and  you,  when  I  really  meant  to  dt 
good,  at  least  to  one,  and  certainly  not  to  anno] 


LETTERS 
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either.*  But  I  shall  manage  him,  I  h<jpe.  I  am 
pretty  confident  of  the  Tale  itself ;  but  one  cannot 
oe  sure.  If  I  get  it  from  Lord  Holland,  it  shall  be 
lent.  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CXCV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Jan.  6,  1814. 

"  i  have  got  a  devil  of  a  long  story  in  the*press, 
entitled  '  The  Corsair,'  in  the  regular  heroic  mea- 
sure. It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled  with  m^  own 
creatures,  and  you  may  easily  suppose  they  do  a 
world  of  mischief  through  the  three  cantos.  Now 
for  your  Dedication — if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is 
positively  my  last  experiment  on  public  literary 
opinion,  till  I  turn  my  thirtieth  year, — if  so  be  I 
flourish  until  that  downhill  period.  I  have  a  con- 
fidence for  you — a  perplexing  one  to  me,  and,  just 
at  present,  in  a  state  of  abeyance  in  itself.  *  *  * 
However,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
may  amuse  yourself  with  my  suspense,  and  put  all 
thf  justices  of  the  peace  in  requisition,  in  case  I 
come  into  your  county  with  '  hack  but  bent.' 

"Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  from  her  or  him, 
it  is  a  pause,  which  I  shall  fill  up  with  as  few 
thoughts  of  my  own  as  I  can  borrow  from  other 
people.  Any  thing  is  better  than  stagnation  ;  and 
now,  in  the  interregnum  of  my  autumn  and  a 
strange  summer  adventure,  which  I  don't  like  to 
think  of,  -(I  don't  mean  *  *'s,  however,  which  is 
laughable  only,)  the  antithetical  state  of  my  lucu- 
brations makes  me  alive,  and  Macbeth  can  '  sleep 
no  more:' — he  was  lucky  in  getting  rid  of  the 
drowsy  sensation  of  waking  again. 

"  Pray  write  to  me.  I  must  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  Dedication.  When  do  you  come  out  ? 
I  am  sure  we  don't  clash  this  time,  for  I  am  all  at 
sea,  and  in  action, — and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress,  &c., 
4c. 

"  Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow ;  but  if  you 
^nsh  us  to  be  so,  you  must  come  up  to  town,  as  you 
did  last  year ;  and  we  shall  have  a  world  to  say,  and 
*o  see,  and  to  hear.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 

"  P.  S.  Of  course  you  will  keep  my  secret,  and 
don't  e\cn  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.  Happen  what 
may,  your  Dedication  is  ensured,  being  already 
written ;  and  I  shall  copy  it  out  fair  to-night, 
hi  case  business  or  amusement — Amant  alterna 
Camaetwe." 

NOTE   TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"Jan.  7,  1814. 

"  You  don't  like  the  Dedication — very  well ; 
there  is  an  other ;  but  you  will  send  the  other  to  Mr. 
Moore,  that  he  may  know  I  had  written  it.  I  send 
also  mottos  for  the  cantos.  I  think  you  will  allow 
that  an  elephant  may  be  more  sagacious,  but  can- 
aat  be  more  docile.  "  Yours, 

"EN. 

"  The  name  is  again  altered  to  Medora."-^ 


fact  is,  he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  dare  «Tear 
something  of  self,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at  thb 
>ottom  of  his  objection,  as  It  is  the  allusion  to  Ire- 
and  to  which  he  objects.  But  he  be  d — d,  though 
a  good  fellow  enough,  (your  sinner  would  not  be 
worth  a  d — n.) 

'  Take  your  choice ;  no  one,  s>ave  he  and  Mr 
Dallas,  has  seen  either,  and  D.  is  quite  on  my  side; 
and  for  the  first.*  If  1  can  but  testify  to  you  ar.d 
;he  world  how  truly  I  admire  and  esteem  you,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied.  As  to  prose,  I. don't  knew 
Addison's  from  Johnson's;  but  I  will  try  to  mend 
my  cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce,  and  don't 
)e  offended  with  either. 

"  My  last  epistle  would  probably  put  you  in  a 
idget."  But  the  Devil,  who  ought  to  be  civil  on  sue b 
occasions,  proved  so,  and  took  my  letter  to  the  right 
place.  *  *  *  * 

;  Is  it  not  odd  ?  the  very  fate  I  said  she  had  es- 
caped from  *  *,  she  has  now  undergone  from  the 
worthy  *  *  .  Like  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  shall  I  not  lay 
claim  to  the  character  of  '  Vates  ?'  as  he  did  in  the 
Morning  Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte, who,  by-the-by,  I  don't  think  is  yet  fallen.  I 
wish  he  would  rally  and  rout  your  legitimate 
sovereigns,  having  a  mortal  hate  to  all  roval  entails. 
But  I  am  scrawling  a  treatise.  Good  niglit.  Ever, 
&c." 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Jan.  11,  1814. 

"  Correct  this  proof  by  Mr.  Gifford's  (and  from 
the  MSS.)  particularly  as  to  the  pointing.  I  have 
added  a  section  for  Gulnare,  to  fill  up  the  parting 
and  dismiss  her  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  or  you  dislike,  'tis  but  a  sponye,  and  another 
midnight  better  employed  than  in  yawning  over 
Miss  *  * ;  who,  by-the-by,  may  soon  return  the 
compliment. 

"  Wednesday  or  Thutwlay. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  redde  *  *.  It  is  full  of  praises  o! 
Lord  Ellenborough  !  !  !  (from  which  I  inter  near  and 
dear  relations  at  the  bar,)  and  *  *  * 

'  I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stat'-l,  but  depend 
upon  it,  she  beats  all  your  natives  hollow  as  an  au 
thoress,  in  my  opinion  ;  and  I  would  not  say  this  if 
I  could  help  it. 

'  P.  S.  Pray  report  my  best  acknowledgements  to 
Mr.  Gifford  in  any  words  that  may  best  express  how 
truly  his  kindness  obliges  me.  I  won't  b-  re  him 
with  lip  thanks  or  notes." 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Jan.  13,   614. 

1 1  have  hut  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  have  said  really  far  short  of  my  opin- 
ion, but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am  content.  Will' 
you  return  the  proof  by  the  post,  as  I  leave  towi.  on 
Sunday,  and  have  no  other  corrected  copy.  I  pat 
'servant,'  as  being  loss  familiar  before  the  public  ;  be- 
cause I  don't  like  presuming  upon  our  friendship  ta 
infringe  upon  forms.  As  to  the  other  wird,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  one  I  cannot  hear  or  repeat  too 
often. 

"  I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  confusion.— 
Perdonate." 


LETTER  CXCVI. 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 

"Jan,  8, 1814. 

As  it  would  not  be  fair  to  press  you  into  a  Dedi- 
cation, without  previous  notice,  I  send  you  two,  and 
I  will  tell  why  two.  The  first,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
aometimes  takes  upon  him  the  critic  (and  I  bear  it 
from  astonishment)  says,  may  do  you  harm — God 
forbid !  this  alone  makes  me  listen  to  him.  The 


•  He  had  mvle  a  present  of  the  copyright  of  the  Coraair  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
Vfateh  cautioned  tome  emburrdMmeiU  between  him  aud  Mr.  Murray. 

*  1 1kul  beet  H  flnt  Generra. 


•  The  fir*  wa»  **,  aiie  preferred.    The  «her  was  as  followi : 

"  Jan.  7,  1814. 
1  My  Dear  Moore, 

"  1  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of  dedication,  which  1  suppress,  becaiii*, 
though  it  contained  something  relating  to  you  which  every  one  had  been  glad 
liear,  yet  there  wus  too  much  about  politics,  mid  poesy,  unit  oil  thing* 
whatsoever,  ewling  with  that  topic  on  which  must  men  rT  fluent  and  nora 
very  amusing — one's  self.  It  might  have  been  re-written  tut  to  what  pur- 
pose >  My  praise  could  add  nothing  to  your  well-earn,  d  >-<>ci  fi  .•mly-ertafa. 
lished  fame  ;  and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents,  and  deligU 
in  yuur  conversation,  you  are  already  acquaint*!.  In  availing  myself  u 
your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you,  1  can  onl.f  wiih  tit 
offering  were  a»  worthy  your  acceptance  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 
"  Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

.  "  BYRON.- 


aoe 


BYRON'S    WORKS. 


LETTER  CXCVII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Jan.  15,  1814. 

"  Before  any  proof  goes  to  Mr.  Gifford,  it  may  be 
fts  well  to  revise  this,  where  there  are  words  omitted, 
faults  committed,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  As  to 
the  dedication,  I  cut  out  the  parenthesis  of  Mr* 
but  not  another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred,  the 
part  your  Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every  syllable 
were  a  rattlesnake,  or  every  letter  a  pestilence,  they 
should  not  be  expunged.  Let  those  who  cannot 
swallow,  chew  the  expressions  on  Ireland  ;  or  should 
even  Mr.  Croker  array  himself  in  all  his  tervors 
against  them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except  Gif- 
ford ;  and  he  won't  abuse  me  except  I  deserve  it — 
'which  will  at  least  reconcile  me  to  his  justice.  As 
to  the  poems  in  Hobhouse's  volume,f  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Romaic  is  well  enough  ;  but  the  best 
of  the  other  volume  (of  mine,  I  mean)  have  been 
already  printed.  But  do  as  you  please — only,  as  I 
shall  be  absent  when  you  come  out,,  do,  pray,  let 
Mr.  Dallas  and  you  have  a  care  of  therms. 

•  "  Yours,  &c." 

NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

[1814,  Jan.  16.J 

« I  do  believe  that  the  Devil  never  created  or  per- 
veited  such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  of  a  printer.  I  am 
obliged  to  enclose  you,  luckily  for  me,  this  second 
proof,  corrected,  because  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  his 
blunders  peculiar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be 
guided  by  the  present  sheet.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  Burn  the  other. 

"  Correct  this  also  by  the  others  in  some  thing? 
which  I  may  have  forgotten.  There  is  one  mistake 
he  made,  which,  if  it  had  stood,  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  broken  his  neck." 


"  Just  before  I  left  town,  Kemble  paid  me  the 
ompliment  of  desiring  me  to  write  a  tragedy;  \ 
wish  I   could,    but   find  my  scribbling   mood  sub- 
iding — not  before  it  was   time  ;  but  it  is   lucky  to 
:heck  it  at  all.     If  I  lengthen  my  letter  you  wiL 
hink  it  is  coming  on  again  ;  so,  good-bye. 
"  Yours  alway, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  hear  any  news  of  battle  or  retreat 
m  the  part  of  the  Allies,  (as  they  call  them,)  pray 
lend  it.  He  has  my  best  wishes  to  manure  the 
ields  of  France  with  an  irtvading  army.  I  hate 
nvaders  of  all  countries,  and  have  no  patience  with 
;he  cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  him,  at  whose 
lame  you  all  turned  whiter  than  the  snow  to  which 
'ou  are  indebted  for  your  triumphs. 

"  I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  yours  just 
'eceived.  The  '  Lines  to  a  Lady  Weeping'  must  go 
vith  the  Corsair.  I  care  nothing  for  consequence 
)n  this  point.  My  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young 
nistress  to  an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  the 
bnder  I  become  of  them.  As  Mr.  Gifford  likes  the 
Portuguese  Translation,'  *  pray  insert  it  as  an 
ddition  to  the  Corsair. 

"In  all  points  of  difference  between  Mr.  Gif^rd 
and  Mr.  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his  place  ;  and  in 
all  difference  between  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Anybody- 
!se,  I  shall  abide  by  the  former ;  if  I  am  wrong.  I 
:an't  help  it.  But  1  would  rather  not  be  right  with 
any  other  person.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that  mat- 
ter. After  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  about  me  and 
mine,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  feel  or  act 
otherwise.  Besides,  in  point  of  judgment,  he  is  not 
;o  be  lowered  by  a  comparison.  In  politics  he  may 
je  right  too  ;  but  that  with  me  is  a  feeling,  and  1 
can't^o/v/y  my  nature." 


LETTER  CXCVIII. 

TO   MK.  MURRAY. 

"  Newsteart  Abbey,  Jan.  22,  1814. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  arrival  here. 
The  time  of  iny  return  will  depend  upon  the 
weather,  which  is  so  impracticable  that  this  letter 
has  to  advance  through  more  snows  than  ever 
opposed  the  emperor's  retreat.  The  roads  are  im- 
passable, and  return  impossible  for  the  present ; 
which  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  am  much  at  my  ease, 
and  six-and-ticenty  complete  this  day — a  very  pretty 
.age,  if  it  would  always  last.  Our  coals  are  excel- 
lent, our  fire-places  large,  my  cellar  full,  and  my 
head  empty  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy 
at  leaving  London.  If  any  unexpected  turn  oc- 
curred with  my  purchasers.  I  believe  I  should  hardly 
quit  the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door  and  let  my 
beard  grow. 

"  I  fibrgot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is  unneces- 
sary) that  the  lines  beginning — Remember  him, ^_  &e., 
must  not  appear  with  the  Corsair.  You  may  slip 
them  in  with  the  smaller  pieces  newly  annexed  to 
Childe  Harold ;  but  on  no  account  permit  them  to 
be  appended  to  the  Corsair.  Have  the  goodness  to 
recollect  this  particularly. 

"  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are  a  great 
consolation  for  the'  confinement,  and  I  bought  more 
c  as  we  came  along.  In  short,  I  never  consult  the 
thermometer,  and  shall  not  put  up  prayers  for  a 
lhaw,  unless  I  thought  it  would  sweep  away  the 
rascally  invaders  of  France.  Was  ever  such  a 
'.hing  as  Blucher's  proclamation  1 


*  He  had,  at  first,  after  the  words  "  Scott  alone,  '  inserted,  ill  a  parenthe- 
lis,— ."  He  will  excuse  the  Mr. — '  we  do  not  say  Mr.  Cssai.    ' 
\  dee  Poems,  p.  539. 
bee  Poena,  p.  5.46. 


LETTER  CXCIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Newstead  Abuey,  Feb.  4,  1814. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  your  obliging  letter  was  very 
welcome,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  unexpected. 

"  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  that  our  Jinak 
has  pleased,  and  'that  the  curtain  drops  gracefully .-f 
You  deserve  it  should,  for  your  promptitude  and 
good  nature  in  arranging  immediately  with  Mr. 
Dallas ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  your 
entering  so  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  writing  to 
me  so  soon  upon  it,  as  a  personal  obligation.  We 
shall  now  part,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  each  other. 
I  was  and  am  quite  in  earnest  in  my  prefatory  pro- 
mise not  to  intrude  anymore  ;  and  this  not  from  any 
affectation,  but  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  the 
best  policy,  and  is  at  least  respectful  to  my  readers, 
as  it  shows  I  would  not  willingly  run  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting their  favor  in  future.  Besides,  I  have  other 
views  and  objects,  and  think  that  I  shall  keep  thia 
resolution  ;  for,  since  I  left  London,  though  shut  up, 
snow-bound,  and  ^aw-bound,  and  tempted  with  all 
kinds  of  paper,  the  dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bluntrst 
of  pens,  I  have  not  even  been  haunted  by  a  wish  tc 
put  them  to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  letters 
of  business.  My  rhyming  propensity  is  quite  gone, 
and  I  feel  much  as  I  did  at  Patras  on  recovering 
from  my  fever — weak,  but  in  health,'  and  only  afraid 


*  His  translation  of  the  pretty  Portuguese  song,  "  Tu  mi  chama»."  He 
was  tempted  to  try  another  version  of  thia  ingenious  thought,  which  is,  per- 
haps, still  more  happy. 

"  You  call  me  still  your  life— ah  I  change  the  word- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  th'  inconstant  sigh ; 
Say,  rather,  I'm  )t)ur  soul,  more  just  that  name, 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die." — Moon. 

t  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  had  announced  the  Corsair  as  "  ui«  la* 
production  with  which  be  should  ueapasi  on  the  public  patience  fat  toon 
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Of  a  relapse     I  do  most  frequently  hope  I  never 
shall. 

"  I  see  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  there  hath  been 
discussion  in  the  Courier ;  and  I  read  in  the  Morninp 
F  ost  a  wrathful  letter  about  Mr.  Moore,  in  whici 
aome  Protestant  Reader  has  made  a  sad  confusion 
about  India  and  Ireland. 

"  You  are  to  do  as  you  please  about  the  smaller 
poems  ;  but  I  think  removing  them  now  from  th< 
Corsair  looks  like  fear ;  and  if  so,  you  must  allov 
me  not  to  be  pleased.  I  should  also  suppose  that 
after  the  fuss  of  these  newspaper  esquires,  the} 
would  materially  assist  the  circulation  of  the  Cor" 
eair  ;  an  object  I  should  imagine  at  present  of  mor< 
Importance  to  yourself  than  Childe  Harold's  seventh 
fcppearance.  Do  as  you  like ;  but  don't  allow  the 
withdrawing  that  poem  to  draw  any  imputation  o 
dismay  upon  me.* 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose 
praise  I  value  most  highly,  as  you  well  know  ;  it  is 
m  the  approbation  of  such  men  that  fame  becomes 
worth  having.  To  Mr.  Gifford  I  am  always  grate- 
ful, and  surely  not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so 
good  night  to  my  a\ithorship. 

"  I  have  been  sauntering  and  dozing  here  very 
quietly  and  not  unhappily.  You  will  be  happy  to 
near  that  I  have  completely  established  my  title 


deeds  as  marketable,   and 


iiy  es 

that 


the  purchaser  has 


succumbed  to  the  terms,  and  fulfils  them,  or  is  to 
fulfil  them  forthwith.  He  is  now  here  and  we  go  on 
very  amicably  together- — one  in  each  wing  of  the 
Abbey.  We  set  off  on  Sunday — I  for  town,  he  for 
Cheshire. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me — much  pleased  with  the 
place,  and  less  so  with  me  for  parting  with  it,  to 
which  not  even  the  price  can  reconcile  her.  Your 
parcel  has  not  yet  arrived — at  least  the  Mags.  &c. ; 
but  I  have  received  Childn  Harold  and  the  Corsair. 
I  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed,  which  is  a 
great  satisfaction. 

"  1  thank  you  for  wishing  me  in  town  ;  but  I 
think  one's  success  is  most  felt  at  a  distance,  and  I 


sulky  way  of  my  own,  upon  the  strength  of  your 
letter — for  which  I  once  more  thank  you,  and  am, 
very  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Don't  you  think  Bon-aparte's  next  puhli 
cation  will  be  rather  expensive  to  the  Allies  ?  Per- 
ry's Paris  letter  of  yesterday  looks  very  reviving, 
What  a  Hydra  ana  Briareus  it  is !  I  wish  they 
Would  pacify  :  there  is  no  end  to  this  campaigning." 


LETTER  CO. 

TO   MB..    MURRAY. 

"  Newitead  Abbey,  Feb  5,  1814. 

•'  I  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yesterday,  to 
mention  that  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Newark  Pirate  has  been  doing'  what 
you  say.-f  If  so,  he  is  a  rascal,  and  a  shabby  lascal 
loo  ;  and  if  his  offence  is  punishable  by  law  or  pugil- 
ism, he  shall  be  fined  or  buffeted.  Do  you  try  and 
discover,  and  I  will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Per- 
haps some  other  in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing, 
and  used  the  same  deception. 

"  The  fac-simile  is  omitted  in  Childe  Harold, 
which  is  very  awkward,  and  there  is  a  note  expressly 
on  the  subject.  Pray  rep/ace  it  as  usual. 

"  On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  withdraw- 
ing the  small  poems  from  the  Corsair  (even  to  add 
to  Childe  Harold)  looks  like  shrinking  and  shuf- 
fling, after  the  fuss  made  upon  one  of  them  by 
the  Tories.  Pray  replace  them  in  the  Corsair's  ap- 


•  He  alluil'-t  to  ti  3  Unei  beginning  "  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line." — 
•ixnw,  p.  547. 
I  Rtpr'uitiuf  the        win  of  Idleoew." 


pendix.  I  am  sorry  that  Childe  Harold  requires 
some  and  such  abetments  to  make  him  move  off; 
but,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  his  p'opularity 
would  not  be  permanent.  It  is  very  lucky  for  the 
author  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  tempo- 
rary reputation  in  time.  The  truth  is,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  oT  the  present  day  ( and  least  of  all, 
one  who  has  not  consulted  the  nattering  side  ot 
human  nature)  have  much  to  hope  from  posterity  ; 
and  you  may  think  it  affectation  very  probably,  but 
to  me,  my  present  and  past  success  has  appeared 
very  singular,  since  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  so  many 
prejudices.  I  almost  think  people  like  to  be  contra* 
dieted.  If  Childe  Harold  flags,  it  will  hardly  oe 
worth  while  to  go  on  with  the  engravings ;  but  do 
as  you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole  concern  • 
and  the  enclosed  lines  written  years  ago,  and  copied 
from  my  skull-cap,  are  among  the  last  with  which 
you  will  be  troubled.  If  you  like,  add  them  to 
Childe  Harold,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  out- 
cry. You  received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday, 
that  I  will  not  intrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat 
myself,  '•  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Of  course,  in  reprinting  (if  you  have  oo 
casion)  you  will  take  great  care  to  be  correct.  The 
present  editions  seem  very  much  so,  except  in  the 
last  note  of  Childe  Harold,  where  the  word  respon- 
sible occurs  twice,  nearly  together ;  correct  the 
;econd  into  answerable." 


NOTE   TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"Newark.  Feb.  6,  1814. 

;  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  town.  Master 
Ridge*  I  have  seen,  and  he  owns  to  having  reprinted 
some  sheets,  to  make  up  a  few  complete  remaining 
copies  !  I  have  now  given  him  fair  warning,  and  il 
ie  plays  such  tricks  again,  I  must  either  get  an  in- 
unction, or  call  for  an  account  of  profits,  (as  I 
never  have  parted  with  the  copyright,)  or,  in  short, 
any  thing  vexatious  to  repay  him  in  his  own  way. 


enjoy  my  solitary  self-importance  in  an  agreeably*  If  the  weather  does  not  relapse,  I  hope  to  be.  IP 


town  in  a  day  or  two. 


;  Yours,  &c  " 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


1  Feb.  7,  1814. 


"  I  see  all  the  papers  in  a  sad  commotion  with 
:hose  eight  lines  ;f  and  the  Morning  Post,  in  par- 
icular,  has  found  out  that  I  am  a  sort  of  Richard 
[II. — deformed  in  mind  and  body.  The  last  piece 
of  information  is  not  very  new  to  a  man  who  passed 
ive  years  at  a  public  school. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you   cut   out  those  lines  for 
'hilde    Harold.     Pray  reinsert  them  in  their  oM 
place  in  '  The  Corsair.'  " 


LETTER  CCI. 

TO  MR.   HODGSON. 

"Feb.  28,  1814. 

"There  is  a  youngster — and  a  clever  one,  named 
Reynolds,  who  has  just  published  a  poem  called 
Safie,'  published  by  Cawthorne.  He  is  in  the  most 
natural  and  fearful  apprehension  of  the  Re.viewers 
— and  as  you  and  I  both  know  by  experience  th« 
effect  of  such  things  upon  a  young  mind,  I  wisL 
you  would  take  his  production  into  dissection,  raid 
Lo  it  gently.  I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to 
me ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  my  motive  foi 
wishing  him  to  be  tenderly  treated,  but  because  I 
snow  the  misery,  at  his  time  of  life,  of  untoward 
emarks  upon  first  appearance. 


•  The  printer  at  Newark. 
t  "  7  »  a  Lady  Weepiuj." 
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"  Now  for  self.  Pray  thank  jour  cousin  —  it  is 
Just  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking,  and  probably 
more  than  will  suit  any  one  else's.  I  hope  and  trust 


that  you  are  we 


ut  any 
ll,  and 


well  doing.     Peace  be  with 


you.     E?er  yours,  my  dear  friend." 


LETTER  CCII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Feb.  10, 1814. 

4 1  arrived  in  town  late  yesterday  evening,  having 
Beet  absent  three  weeks,  which  I  passed  in  Notts. 
quietly  and  pleasantly.  You  can  have  no  concep' 
tion  of  the  uproar  the  eight  lines  on  the  littk 
Royalty's  weeping  in  1812  (now  republished)  have 
occasioned.  The  Regent,  who  had  always  thought 
them  yours,  chose — God  knows  why — on  discover- 
ing them  to  be  mine,  to  be  affected,  '  in  sorrow  rather 
than,  anger.'  The  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herald, 
Courier,  have  all  been  in  hysterics  ever  since.  Mur- 
ray is  in  a  fright,  and  wanted  to  shuffle — and  the 
abuse  against  me  in  all  directions  is  vehement,  un- 
ceasing, loud — some  of  it  good,  and  all  of  it  hearty. 
I  feel  a  little  compunctious  as  to  the  Regent's 
regret ; — '  would  he  had  been  only  angry  !  but  I  fear 
him  not.' 

"  Some  of  these  same  assailments  you  have  pro- 
bably seen.  My  person  (which  is  excellent  for  '  the 
nonce  ')  has  been  denounced  in  verses,  the  more  like 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  halt  exceedingly. 
Then,  in  another,  I  am  an  atheist — a  rebel — and,  at 
last,  the  devil,  (boiteux,  I  presume.)  My  demonism 
seems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture:  if  so,  perhaps  I 
could  convince  her  that  I  am  but  a  mere  mortal, — if 
a  queen  of  the  Amazons  may  be  believed,  who  says 
apurrov  w^'S  oHpci.  I  quote  from  memory,  so  my 
Greek  is  probably  deficient;  but  the  passage  is 
meant  to  mean  ****#*. 

"  Seriously,  I  am  in,  what  the  learned  call,  a  di- 
lemma, and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape ;  and  my  friends 
desire  me  not  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  like  Sir  Fret- 
ful, I  assure  them  that  I  am  'quite  calm,' — but  I  am 
nevertheless  in  a  fury. 

"  Since  I  wrote  thus  far,  a  friend  has  come  in,  and 
we  have  been  talking  and  buffooning,  till  I  have 
quite  lost  the  thread  of  my  thoughts ;  and,  as  I 
won't  send  them  unstrung  to  you,  good  morning, 
ar>d  "  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Murray,  during  my  absence,  omitted  the 
Tears  in  several  of  the  copies.  I  have  made  him 
replace  them,  and  am  very  wroth  with  his  qualms  ; 
— '  as  the  wine  is  poured  out,  let  it  be  drank  to  the 
dregs.'  " 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Feb.  10,  1814. 

'lam  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  well  this 
morning.  I  have  received  tico,  but  I  presume  there 
are  more  of  the  Ana,  subsequently,  and  also  some- 
thing previous,  to  which  the  Morning  Chronicle 
leplied.  You  also  mentioned  a  parody  on  the  Skull. 
I  wish  to  see  them  all,  because  there  may  be  things 
that  require  notice  either  by  pen  or  person. 

''  Yours,  &c. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this  ; 
Oit  send  me  the  things  when  you  get  them." 

NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Feb.  12,  1814. 

"If  you  have  copies  of  the  'Intercepted  Let-; 
ters,'*  Lady  Holland  would  be  glad  of  a  volume,! 
and  when  you  have  served  others,  have  the  goodness ' 
to  think  of  your  humble  servant. 

"  You  have  played  the  devil  by  that  injudicious 
tuppression,  which  you  did  totally  without  my  con- 


sent. Some  of  the  papers  have  exactly  said  wha 
might  be  expected.  Now  I  do  not,  and  will  not  be 
supposed  to  shrink,  although  myself  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  me  were  to  perish  with  my 
memory. 


"  P.  S.  Pray  attend  to  what  I  stated  yesterday  on 
technical  topics." 


LETTER  CCIII. 

TO   MB.   HUNT. 

"Feb.  9,1814. 

'MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  have  been  snow-bound  and  thaw-swamped 
(two  compound  epithets  for  you)  in  the  'valley  oi 
the  shadow '  of  Newstead  Abbey  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  have  not  been  four  hours  returned  to  London. 
Nearly  the  first  use  I  make  of  my  benumbed  fingers, 
is  to  thank  you  for  your  very  handsome  note  in  the 
volume*  you  have  just  put  forth,  only,  I  trust,  to 
be  followed  by  others  on  subjects  more  worthy  your, 
notice  than  the  works  of  contemporaries.  Of  my- 
self, you  speak  only  too  highly,  and  you  must  think 
me  strangely  spoiled,  or  perversely  peevish,  even  to 
suspect  that  any  remarks  of  yours,  in  the  spirit  of 
candid  criticism,  could  possibly  prove  unpulutable. 
Had  they  been  harsh,  instead  of  being  written  aa 
they  are,  in  the  indelible  ink  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion, had  they  been  the  harshest — as  I  knew  and 
know  that  you  are  above  any  personal  bias,  at  least, 
ayainst  your  fellow-bards,  believe  me,  they  would 
not  have  caused  a  remonstrance,  nor  a  moment  of 
rankling  on  my  part.  Your  poem  I  read  long  ago 
in  the  '  Reflector,'  and  it  is  not  much  to  say  it  is  the 
best  '  Session '  we  have,  and  with  a  more  difficult 
subject,  for  we  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  (tak- 
ing the  best  and  worst)  as  the  wits  of  the  olden 
time.  » 

"  To  your  smaller  pieces  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  do  justice  by  perusal,  and  I  have  a  quant.ty  ol 
unanswered,  and  I  hope  unanswerable,  letters  to 
wade  through  before  I  sleep,  but  to-morrow  will  see 
me  through  your  volume.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
nave  tracked  Gray  among  the  Italians.  You  will 
perhaps  find  a  friend  or  two  of  yours  there  also, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent ;  but  I  have  always 
;houjjht  the  Italians  the  most  poetical  moderns ;  our 
Milton  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  (the  last 
through  translations  of  their  Tales,)  are  very  Tus- 
can, and  surely  it  is  far  superior  to  the  French  school. 
You  are  hardly  fair  enough  to  Rogers.  Why  tea  t 
you  might  surely  have  given  him  supper,  if  only  a, 
sandwich.  Murray  has,  I  hope,  sent  you  my  last 
bantling,  'The  Corsair.'  I  have  been  regaled  at 
very  inn  on  the  road  by  lampoons  and  other  merry 
conceits  on  myself  in  the  ministerial  gazettes,  oc- 
casioned by  the  republication  of  two  stanzas,  inserted 
n  1812,  in  Perry's  paper.  The  hysterics  of  the 
VIorning  Post  are  quite  interesting ;  and  I  hear  (but 
lave  not  seen)  of  something  terrifi*  in  a  last  week's 
Courier:  all  which  I  take  with  the  'calm  indiffer- 
nce '  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.  The  Morning  Post 
las  one  copy  of  devices  upon  my  deformity,  which 
certainly  will  admit  of  no  '  historic  doubts '  like 
'Dickon  my  master's;'  another  upon  my  athririin, 
which  is  not  quite  so  clear ;  and  another  very  down 
rightly  says,  '  I  am  the  devil,  (boiteux,  they  might 
have  added,)  and  a  rebel,  and  what  not  •  p'ossibly, 
my  accuser  of  diabolism  may  be  Rosa  Matilda  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  her  that  I 
am  a  mere  man.  I  shall  break  in  upon  you  in  a  day 
or  two  ;  distance  has  hitherto  detained"  me  ;  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  well,  and  myself  welcoi  \e. 
"  Ever  your  obliged  and  since.-e 

"  BYKON 
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"  P  S.  Since  this  letter  was  written,  I  have  been 
at  your  text,  which  has  much  good  humor,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Your  notes  are  of  a  very  high 
order  indeed,  particularly  on  Wordsworth." 


LETTER  CCIV. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

«  Monday.  F<*  14  1814. 

Before  I  left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote  you  a  r.ote, 
which  I  presume  you  received.  I  have  heard  so 
many  different  accounts  of  your  proceedings,  or 
rather  of  those  of  others  towards  you,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  tht*  publication  of  these  everlasting  lines, 
that  1  am  ansious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Whatever  responsibility,  oblo- 
quy, or  effect  is  to  arise  from  the  publication,  should 
8ur<:ly  not  fall  upon  you  in  any  degree ;  and  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  your  stating;  as  distinctly  and 
publicly  as  you  please,  your  unwillingness  to  publish 
them,  and  my  own  obstinacy  upon  the  subject. 
Take  any  course  you  please  to  vindicate  yourself, 
but  leave  me  to  fight  my  own  way,  and,  as  I  before 
tsaid,  do  not  compromise  me  by  any  thing  which  may 
look  like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 
make  the  best  of  it.  "  Yours, 


LETTER  CCV. 

TO  MR.  ROGERS. 
MY  DEAR  ROGERS, 


1  Feb.  18,  1814. 


"  I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but  I  hope  dis- 
tinctly, on  the  subject  which  hns  lately  occupied 
much  of  my  conversation  with  him  and  you.*  As 
things  now  stand,  upon  that  topic  my  determination 
nriust  be  unalterable. 

'  I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that  there  is  no 
human  being  on  whose  regard  and  esteem  I  K**  *• 
higher  value  than  on  Lord  Holland's ;  and,  as  far  a.* 
concerns  himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  humilia- 
tion without  any  view  to  the  future,  and  solely  from 
my  sense  of  his  conduct  as  to  the  past.  For  the 
rest,  I  conceive  that  I  have  already  done  all  in  my 
j>o\ver  by  the  suppression. •(•  If  that  is  not  enough, 
they  must  act  as  they  please ;  but  I  will  not  '  teach 
my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,'  come  what 
may.  You  will  probably  be  at  the  Marquis  Lans- 
downe's  to-night.  I  am  asked,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  1  shall  be  able  to  go.  Hobhouse  will  be  there. 
I  think,  if  you  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 

"  Believe  me  always,  yours  very  affectionately, 

"B." 


LETTER    CCVI. 

TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"  Feb.  16,  1814. 

"if  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  far  as  regards 
himself  and  Lady  Hd.,  and  as  this  letter  expresses 
him  to  be,  it  is  enough. 

"  As  for  any  impression  the  public  may  receive 
from  the  revival  of  the  lines  on  Lord  Carlisle,  let 
them  keep  it — the  more  favorable  for  him,  and  the 
worse  for  me — better  for  all. 

"  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world  shall 
not  make  me  utter  another  word  of  conciliation  to 


any  thing  that  breathes.  I  shall  bear  what  I  can, 
and  what  I  cannot,  I  shall  resist.  The  worst  the) 
could  do  would  be  to  exclude  me  from  society.  1 
have  never  courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it — and  '  there  is  a 
world  elsewhere ! ' 

"  Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have  the 
same  means  of  repaying  as  other  men,  with  such  in 
terest  as  circumstances  may  annex  to  it. 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  regi- 
men prevents  me  from  dining  with  you  to-morrow. 
"  I  am  yours  most  truly, 


LETTER  CCVII. 


TO  MR.   MOORE. 


'  Feb.  IS,  1814. 


'  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only  prickles  that 
sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog  are  those  which  pos- 
sess a  torpedo  property,  and  may  benumb  some  ol 
my  friends.  /  am  quite  silent,  and  '  hush'd  in  grim 
repose.'  The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weak- 
ened their  effects, — if  ever  they  had  any  ; — and,  il 
they  had  had  much  I  should  hardly  have  held  my 
tongue,  or  withheld  my  fingers.  It  is  something 
quite  new  to  attack  a  man  for  abandoning  his  resent 
ments.  I  have  heard  that  previous  praise  and  sub 
sequent  vituperation  were  rather  ungrateful,  but  1 
did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  those  who  did  not  wait  till  I  had  made 
some  amends  for  former  and  boyish  prejudices,  but 
received  me  into  their  friendship,  when  I  might  still 
lave  been  their  enemy. 

"You  perceive  justly  that  I  must  intentionally 
lave  made  my  fortune,  like  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 
[t  were  better  if  there  were  more  merit  in  my  inde- 
Dendence  ;  but  it  really  is  something  now-a-days  to 
)e  independent  at  all,  and  the  less  temptation  to  be 
>therwise,  the  more  uncommon  the  case,  in  these 
times  of  paradoxical  servility.  I  believe  that  mos* 
of  our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto  nearlj 
the  same  ;  but  from  henceforth,  they  must,  of  ne- 
:essity,  be  one  and  indivisible, — and  now  for  it !  1 
am  for  any  weapon, — the  pen,  till  one  can  find 
omething  sharper,  will  do  for  a  beginning. 

"You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  ludicrous 
solemnity  with  which  these  two  stanzas  have  been 
treated.  The  Morning  Post  cave  notice  of  an  in- 
ended  motion  in  the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the 
subject,  and  God  knows  what  proceedings  besides  ; 
— and  all  this,  as  Bedridden  in  the  '  Rights  '  says, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  without  pepper.'  This 
ast  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I  presume,  too  laugh- 
able to  be  true ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  custom- 
louse  appears  to  have,  in  some  degree,  interfered 
h  mine ; — added  to  which,  the  last  battle  of  Bona- 
>arte  has  usurped  the  column  hitherto  devoted  to 
my  bulletin. 

"  I  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post  the 
est  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this  '  impu- 
dent doggerel,'  as  the  Courier  calls  it.     There  wan 
mother  about  my  diet,  when  a  boy — not  at  all  bad- 
some  time  ago  ;  but  the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 

"  I  shall  think  about  your  oratorical  hint  ;* — but 
!  have   never   set  much  upon  'that  cast,' and  am 
Town  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  every  thing,  and  of 
myself  more  than  any  thing.     This  is  being  what 
the  learned  call  philosophical,  and  the  vulgar,  luck- 
-daisieal.     I  am,  however,   always  glad  of  a  bles- 
sing ;t  pray  repeat  yours  soon, — at  least,  your  letter, 
.nd  I  shall  think  the  benediction  included. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


•  Relative  t )  a  proponed  reconciliation  bel» 
»  Of  \he  BaJire. 
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i  Lord  Carlisle  and  binnelf. 


*  Mr.  Moore  had  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  pun  in  pxrlu 
men'_ry  affairf,  and  to  exercise  hi«  talent  for  oratory  more  ficqii-MiUy. 

t  In  concluding  liU  letter,  Mr.  Moore  having  »id  "Goi!  ok»ivcn»p 
added — "  '-ml  in,  if  you  have  no  obiextim." 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER  CCVIII. 


TO   MR.    DALLAS. 


'  Feb.  17,  1814. 


><r£'us  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me  of  hav- 
ing '  received  aud  pocketed  '  large  sums  for  my 
Works.  I  have  never  yet  received,  nor  wish  to  re- 
ceive, a  farthing  for  any.  '  Mr.  Murray  offered  a 
thousand  for  trie  Giaour  and  Bride  of  Abydos, 
which  I  said  was  too  much,  and  that  if  he  could  af- 
ford it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  would  then  direct 
how  it  might  be  disposed  of:  but  neither  thpn,  nor 
at  any  other  period,  have  I  ever  availed  myself  of 
the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For  the  republica- 
tion  of  the  Satire,  I  refused  four  hundred  guineas ; 
and  for  the  previous  editions  I  never  asked  nor  re- 
ceived a.  sous,  nor  for  any  writing  whatever.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  do  any  thing  disagreeable  to  your- 
self; there  never  was  nor  shalr  be  any  conditions 
nor  stipulations  witli  regard  to  any  accommodation 
that  I  could  afford  you ;  and,  on  your  part,  I  can  see 
nothing  derogatory  in  receiving  the  copyright.  It 
was  only  assistance  afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by 
one  not  quite  so  worthy. 

"  Mr.  Murray  is  going  to  contradict  this  ;*  but 
your  name  will  not  be  mentioned:  for  your  own 
part,  you  are  a  free  agent,  and  are  to  do  as  you 
please.  I  only  hope  that  now,  as  always,  you  will 
think  that  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  the 
\ccidyntal  opportunity  which  circumstances  permit- 


ted me  of  being  of  us.e  to  you. 


'  Ever,  &c." 


In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  addressed 
an  explanation  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part : — 


TO  TH3  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  POST. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  evening  paper, 
in  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  of  '  receiving  and 
pocketing' large  sums  for  his  works.  I  believe  no 


and  its  author.  The  poera  itstlf.  as  ti. »  work  it  i 
young  man,  is  creditable  to  your  talents,  and  pro- 
mises better  for  future  efforts  than  any  which  1  can 
now  recollect.  Whether  you  intend  to  pursue  your 
poetical  career,  I  do  not  know,  and  can  have  no  right 
to  inquire — but,  in  whatever  channel  your  abilities 
are  directed,  I  think  it  will  be  your  own  fault  il 
they  do  not  eventually  lead  to  distinction.  Happi- 
ness must  of  course  depend  upon  conduct — and  even 
fame  itself  would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
self-reproach.  You  will  excuse  me  for  talking  to  a 
man  perhaps  not  many  years  my  junior,  with  these 
grave  airs  of  seniority;  but  though  I  cannot  claim 
much  advantage  in  that  respect,  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
thrown  very  early  upon  the  world — to  mix  a  g.-od 
deal  in  it  in  more  climates  than  one — and  to  p»,r- 
chase  experience  which  would  probably  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  any  one  than  myself.  But  my 
business  with  you  is  in  your  capacity  of  author,  and 
to  that  I  will  confine  myself. 

"  The  first  thing  a  young  writer  must  expect,  and 
yet  can  least  of  all  suffer,  is  rriticism.  I  did  not 
bear  it — a  few  years,  and  many  changes  have  since 
passed  ovflr  my  head,  and  my  reflections  r>n  that 
subject  are  attended  with  regret.  I  find,  on  dispas- 
sionate comparison,  my  own  revenge  more  than  the 
provocation  warranted.  It  is  true,  I  was  very  young 
— that  might  be  an  excuse  to  those  I  attacked — but 
to  me  it  is  none  :  the  best  reply  to  all  objections  is 
to  write  better — and  if  your  -enemies  will  not  then 
do  you  justice,  the  world  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  should  not  be  discouraged — to  be  opposed,  is  not 
to  be  vanquished,  though  a  timid  mind  is  apt  to 
mistake  every  scratch  for  a  mortal  wound.  There 
is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  which  it  is  as  well  to 
remember,  that  '  no  man  was  ever  written  down  ex- 
cept by  himself.'  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
meet  with  as  few  obstacles  as  yourself  can  desire  ; 
but  if  you  should,  you  will  find  that  they  are  to  be 
stepped  over ;  to  kick  them  down  is  the  first  resolve 
of  a  young  and  fiery  spirit — a  pleasant  thing  enough 
at  the  time — hut  not  so  afterwards  :  on  this  point,  I 
speak  of  a  man's  own  reflections — what  others  think 
or  say,  is  a  secondary  consideration — at  least,  it  has 
been  so  with  me,  but  will  not  answer  as  a  general 


one  who  knows  him  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of!  maxim  :  he  who  would  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
this  kind  ;  but  the  assertion  being  public,  I  think  it  j  must  let  the  world  biiieve  that  it  was  mttde  for  him, 
a  justice  I  owe  to  Lord  Byron  to  contradict  it  pub-  and  accommodate  himself  to  the  minutest  observ 


licly. 

'•  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  Lord  Byron  never 
received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  profits  of  the  Satire  were  left 
entirely  to  the  publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the 
copyright  of  Childe  Karold's  Pilgrimage,  I  have 
already  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of 
the  new  editrbn  of  my  novels  :  and  I  now  add  my 
acknowledgment  for  that  of  the  Corsair,  not  only 
for  the  profitable  part  of  it,  but  for  the  delicate  and 
delightful  manner  of  bestowing  it  while  yet  unpub- 
lished. With  respect  to  his  two  other*  poems,  the 
Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  them,  can  truly  attest  that  no  part  of 
the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched  his  hands,  or  been 
disposed  of  for  his  use." 


LETTER  CCIX. 

TO  *  *  *  *  . 

"Fefc,  30  1814. 

"  SIR, 

"  My  absence  from  London  till  within  these  last 
few  days,  and  business  since,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented my  acknowledgment  of  the  volume  I  have 
lattly  received,  and  the  inscription  which  it  contains, 


for  both  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  return 
(hanks,  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 


you 
the! 
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ance  of  its  regulations.     I  beg  once  more  to  thank 
you  for  your  pleasing  present, 

"  And  have  the  honor  to  be 
"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  BYROX." 


LETTER  CCX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Feb.  26,  1814. 

" Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept  silence; 
—but  that  was  his  concern,  and,  as  his  facts  are 
correct,  and  his  motive  not  dishonorable  to  himself, 
I  wished  him  well  through  it.  As  for  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  lines,  he  and  an*T  one  else  may  inter- 
pret them  as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  adher« 
to  my  taciturnity,  unless  something  very  particular 
occurs  to  render  this  impossible.  Do  not  you  say  a 
word.  If  any  one  is  to  speak,  it  is  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  The  most  amusing  thing  is 
that  every  one  (to  me)  attributes  the  abuse  to  tha 
man  they  personally  most  dislikf  ! — some  say  Croker, 
some  C  *  *  e,  others  Fitzgerald,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I 
do  not  know,  and  have  no  clue  but  conjecture.  II 
discovered,  and  he  turns  out  a  hireling,  he  must  be 
left  to  his  wages  ;  if  a  cavalier,  he  must  '  wink,  and 
hold  out  his  iron.' 

'  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  tne  question  to 
Croker,  but  Hobhouse,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
dissuade  me,  if  it  were  right,  advised  me  by  al] 
means  not ; — '  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  upon 
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auspicion,'  &c.,  &c.  Whether  Hobhouse  is  correct, 
I  am  not  aware,  but  he  believes  himself  so,  and 
says  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that  .subject^ 
This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that  he  ^rould  never 
prevent  me  from  doing  what  he  deemed  the  duty  of 
a  preux  chevalier.  In  such  cases — at  least,  in  this 
country — we  must  act  according  to  usages.  In 
considering  this  instance,  I  dismiss  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fight,  when 
necessary, — even  without  a  motive.  Here,  I  should 
take  it  up  really  without  much  resentment ;  for 
unless  a  woman  one  likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some 
years  since  I  felt  a  lony  anger.  But,  undoubtedly, 
could*  I,  or  may  I,  trace  it  to  a  man  of  station,  I 
sLoull  and  shall  do  what  is  proper. 

"*  *  was  angerly,  but  tried  to  conceal  it.  You 
are  not  called  upon  to  avow  the  '  Twopenny,'  and 
would  only  gratify  them  by  so  doing.  Do  you  not 
see  the  great  object  of  all  these  fooleries  is  to  set 
him,  and  you,  and  me,  and  all  persons  whatsoever, 
by  the  ears  ? — more  especially  those  who  are  on 
good  terms — and  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  H.  wished 
me  to  concede  to  Lord  Carlisle — concede  to  the  deril ! 
—to  a  man  who  used  me  ill  ?  I  told  him,  in  answer, 
that  I  would  neither  concede,  nor  recede  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  be  silent  altogether ;  unless  any  thing 
more  could  be  said  about  Lady  H.  and  himself,  who 
Had  been  since  my  very  good  friends  ; — and  there  it 
ended.  This  was  no  time  for  concessions  to-Lord  C. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write  again 
soon.  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Moore,  £c." 


LETTER  CCXI. 

TO  W  *  *  Vf  *  *,   E8Q  * 

"  Feb.  28,  1814. 

"MY  DEAR  "vy., 

"  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to  you.  Si- 
'ence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things  you  mention ; 
aor  should  I  regard  that  man  as  my  .friend  who  said 
a  word  more  on  the  subject.  I  care  little  tor  attacks, 
out  I  will  not  submit  to  defences ;  and  I  do  hope 
wid  trust  that  you  have  never  entertained  a  serious 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  controversy. 
Dallas's  letter  was,  to  his  credit,  merely  as  to  the 
facts  which  he  had  a  right  to  state  ;  /  neither  have 
nor  shall  take  the  least  public  notice,  nor  permit 
any  one  else  to  do  so.  If  I  discover  the  writer, 
then  I  may  act  in  a  different  manner ;  but  it  will 
not  be  in  writing. 

"  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced  me  to 
write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  such  a  business, — it  is  now  nearly  over, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  are  much  more  chagrined 
by  my  silence  than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
Vex  me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these  things. 
.  "  Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

"  B." 


LETTER  CCXII. 

TO   ME.    MOOH.E. 

"  March  3, 1814. 

'Mr  DEAH.  FRIEND, 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  that  I  am  'un- 
lomfortable,'  if  only  to  make  you  come  to  town ; 
where  no  one  ever  more  delighted  in  seeing  you, 
nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn 
for  consolation  in  my  most  vaporish  moments.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  '  no  lack  of  argument '  to  ponder 
upon  of  the  most  gloomy  description,  but  this 


*  A  gentleman  who  >  oluuteered  to  defend  him  in  relation  to  the  "Two 


arises  from  other  causes.  Some  day  or  otf^r,  when 
we  are  veterans,  I  may  tell  you  a  tale  of  present  anrt 
past  times ;  and  it  is  not  from  want  of  confidence 
that  I  do  nut  now, — but — but — always  a  but  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  the  spot  either 
to  love  or  hate ; — but  I  certainly  have  subjects  for 
both  at  no  very  great  distance,  and  am  besides 
embarrassed  between  three  whom  I  know,  and  one 
(whose  name  at  least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this 
would  be  very  well,  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unluck- 
ily, 1  have  found  that  there  is  such  a  thing  still 
about  me,  though  in  no  very  good  repair,  and,  also, 
that  it  has  a  habit  of  attaching  itself  to  one,  whe- 
ther I  will  or  no.  '  Divide  et  impera,'  I  begin  to 
think,  will  only  do  for  politics. 

"  If  I  discover  the  '  toad,'  as  you  call  him,  I 
shall  '  tread,' — and  put  spikes  in  my  shoes  to  do  it 
more  effectually.  The  effect  of  all  these  fine  things, 
I  do  not  inquire  much  nor  perceive.  I  believe  ** 
felt  them  more  than  either  of  'us.  People  are  civil 
enough,  and  I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations, — 
none  of  which,  however,  I  have  accepted.  I  went 
out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about  still 
less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and  have  long 
regretted  that  I  ever  gave  way  to  what  is  called  a 
town  life ; — which,  of  all  the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and 
they  are  nearly  as  many  as  Plutarch's)  seems  to  me 
to  leave  the  least  for  the  past  and  future. 

"  How  proceeds  the  Poem  ?  Do  not  neglect  it. 
and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  .not  say  to  you  that 
your  fame  is  dear  to  me, — I  really  might  say  dearer 
than  my  own ;  for  I  have  lately  begun  to  think  my 
things  have  been  strangely  overrated ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  whether  or  not,  I  have  done  with  them  for 
ever.  I  may  say  to  you,  what  I  would  not  say  to 
overy  body,  that  the  last  two  were  written,  the 
Bride  in  four,  and  the  Corsair  in  ten  days, — which  I 
take  to  be  a  most  humiliating  confession,  as  it 
proves  my  own  want  of  judgment  in  publishing, 
and  the  public's,  in  reading  things,  which  cannot 
have  stamina  for  permanent  attention.  '  So  much 
for  Buckingham.' 

"  I  have  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty,  and  1 
have  still  less  of  your  failing.  But  I  think  a  year 
a  very  fair  allotment  of  time  to  a  composition  which 
is  not  to  be  Epic ;  and  even  Horace's  '  Nonum  pre- 
matur '  must  have  been  intended  for  the  Millenni- 
um, or  some  longer-lived  generation  than  ours.  I 
wonder  how  much  we  should  have  had  of  him,  had 
he  observed  his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter.  Peaco 
be  with  you !  Remember-  that  I  am  always  and 
most  truly  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  never  heard  the  '  report '  you  mention, 
nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others.  But,  in  course,  you, 
as  well  as  others,  have  '  damned  good-natured 
friends,'  who  do  their  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One 
thing  will  make  you  laugh  »##.»' 


LETTER  CCX1I1. 

TO  MB,.    MOOKE. 

"  March  1'.,  ISLv. 

"Guess  darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err.  At 
present,  I  shall  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps — but  no 
matter.  I  hope  we  shall  some  day  meet,  and  what- 
ever years  may  precede  or  succeed  it,  I  shall  mark 
it  with  the  '  white  stone '  in  my  calendar.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  in  your  r_oighbor- 
hood  again.  If  so,  and  I  am  alone,  (as  will  proba 
bly  be  the  case,)  I  shall  invade  and  carry  you  oil, 
and  endeavor  to  atone  for  sorry  fare  by  a  sincere 
welcome.  I  don't  know  the  person  absent  (barring 
'  the  sect ')  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  again. 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  you  mention  but  tht 
lines,  (the  Weepers,)  if  you  like  to  have  them  in 
the  Bag.  I  wish  to  give  them  all  possible  circula 
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Hon.  The  Vault  reflection  is  downright  actionable, 
*nd  to  print  it  would  be  peril  to  the  publisher ;  but  I 
think  the  Tears  have  a  natural  right  to  be  bagged, 
and  the  editor  (whoever  he  may  be)  might  supply  a 
facetious  note  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault*  has  got  about, 
—but  so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche;  but,  trath  to  say, 
my  satires  are  not  very  playful.  I  have  the  plan  of 
an  epistle  in  mv  head,  at  him  and  to  him ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  a  little  quieter,  I  shall  embody  it.  I 
should  say  little  or  nothing  of  myself.  As  to  mirth 
and  ridicule,  that  is  out  of  my  way ;  but  I  have  a 
tolerable  fund  of  sternness  and  contempt,  and,  with 
Juvenal  before  me,  I  shall  perhaps  read  him  a  lec- 
ture he  has  not  lately  heard  in  the  Court.  From 
particular  circumstances,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge almost  by  accident,  I  could  '  tell  him  what  he 
is — J  know  him  well." 

"  1  meant,  my  dear  M.  to  write  to  you  a  long 
letter,  but  I  am  hurried,  and  time  clips  my  inclina- 
tion down  to  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Think  again  before  you  s7ielfyovu:  poem. 
There  is  a  youngster,  (older  than  me,  by-the-by, 
but  a  younger  poet,)  Mr.  G.  Knight,  with  a  vol.  of 
Eastern  Tales,  written  since  his  return,  for  he  has 
been  in  the  countries.  Heisent  to  me  last  summer, 
and  I  advised  him  to  write  one  in  each  measure, 
without  any  intention,  at  that  time,  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  Since  that,  from  a  habit  of  writing  in 
a  fever,  I  ha\e  anticipated  him  in  the  variety  of 
measures,  but  quite  unintentionally.  Of  the  stories 
I  know  nothing,  no*,  having  seen  them  ;  but  he  has 
some  lady  in  a  sack  too,  like  the  Giaour : — he  told 
me  at  the  time. 

"The  best  way  to  make  the  public  'forget'  me 
is  to  remind  them  of  yourself.  You  cannot  suppose 
that  /  would  ask  you  or  advise  you  to  publish,  if  I 
t.hought  you  would  fail.  I  really  have  no  literary 
envy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's  success  ever 
sat  nearer  another  than  yours  do  to  my  best  wishes. 
It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  'bear  no  brother  near,' 
and  cannot  become  our  disease  for  more  years  than 
we  may  perhaps  number.  I  wish  you  to  be  ou1 
before  Eastern  subjects  are  again  beff  re  the  public.'' 


/ert  them.     Pray  publish  it ;  I  shall  never  forgivt 
myself  if  I  think  that  I  have  prevented  you 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  author, "and  tell 
iim  I  wish  mm  success ;  his  verse  is  very  deserving 
of  it ;  and  I  shall  be  the  last  person  to  suspect  his 
motives.  Yours,  &c. 

"P.  S.  If  you  do  not  publish  it,  some  one  elsa 
vill.  You  cannot  suppose  me  so  narrow-minded  as 
o  shrink  from  discussion.  I  repeat  once  for  all. 
hat  I  think  it  a  good  poem,  (as  far  as  I  have 
edde;)  and  that  is  the  only  point  you  should  con- 
ider.  How  odd  that  eight  lines  should  have  gi-en 
lirth,  I  really  think,  to  eight  thousand,  including 
M  that  has  been  said,  and  will  be,  on  the  subject '  " 


LETTER  CCXIV. 

TO   MH.  MURRAY. 

"  March  12,  1814. 

"  I  have  not  tiiqe  to  read  the  whole  MS.f  but 
what  I  have  seen  seems  very  well  written,  (both 
prose  and  verse,)  and,  though  I  am  and  can  be  no 
judge,  (at  least  a.  fair  one  on  this  subject,)  contain- 
ing nothing  which  you  ought  to  hesitate  publishing 
upon  my  account.  If  the  author  is  not  Dr.  Busby 
himself,  I  think  it  a  pity,  on  his  own  account,  tha" 
he  should  dedicate  it  to  his  subscribers ;  nor  can  1 
perceive  what  Dr.  Busby  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
except  as  a  translator  of  Lucretius,  for  whose  doc- 
trines he  is  surely  not  responsible.  I  tell  you  open- 
ly, and  really  most  sincerely,  that,  if  published  at 
all,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  not 
on  the  contrary  I  should  receive  it  as  the  greates 
compliment  you  could  pay  to  your  good  opinion  o 
my  candor,  to  print  and  circulate  that,  or  any  other 
work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly  manner,  and  with- 
out any  malicious  intention,  from  which,  as  far  as  ] 
have  seen,  I  must  exonerate  this  writer. 

"  He  is  wrong  in  one  thing, — /  am  no  atheist, 
but  if  he  thinks  I  have  published  principles  tending 
to  such  opinions,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  contro 


•  The  lines  on  the  opening  of  the  vault  that  contained  the  remai 
Henry  VIII.  and  Chirlei  I.  , 

|  The  manuscrip  of  a  long  grave  latire,  entitled  "  Anti-Byron,"  whic 
IAO  been  KM  W  Mr.  Murray,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Lord  li.t    in,  with 
lejuesi— nu:  mead,  1  V.*»«,  neriouily— that  he  would  give  hia  opinion  ui 
the  pniprietj  of  puuli«h-it  v — Mom. 


LETTER  CCXV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"April  9,  1814. 

'  All  these  news  are  very  fine ;  but  nevertheless  I 
want  my  books,  if  you  can  find,  or  cause  them  to  be 
bund  for  rne, — if  only  to  lend  them  to  Napoleon  in 
the  island  of  Elba,'  during  his  retirement.  I  also 
if  convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  with  you) 
should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
this  evening,  as  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore, 
and  wish  to  ask  you,  as  the  best  judge,  of  the  best 
time  for  him  to  publish  the  work  he  has  composed. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much  at 
heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  my  friend,  but  some- 
thing much  better — a  man  of  great  talent,  of  which 
he  is  less  sensible  than  I  believe  any  even  of  his 
enemies.  If  you  can  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  step 
down,  do  so ;  and  if  you  are  otherwise  occupied 
say  nothing  about  it.  I  shall  find  you  at  home  in 
the  course  of  next  week. 

"P.  S.  I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  advertised. 
The  Death  of  Darnley  is  a  famous  subject — one  oi 
the  best,  I  should  think,  for  the  drama.  Pray  let 
me  have  a  copy,  when  ready. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with  her 
books  and  desired  me  to  thank  you ;  she  means. 
I  believe,  to  write  to  you  her  acknowledgments." 


LETTER  CCXVI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

«  2,  Albany,  April  9,  1814. 

"Viscount  Althorp  is  about  to  be  married,  and  I 
have  gotten  his  spacious  bachelor  apartments  in 
Albany,  to  which  you  will,  I  hope,  address  a  speedy 
answer  to  this  mine  epistle. 

"  I  am  but  just  returned  to  town,  from  which  you 
may  infer  that  I  have  been  out  of  it ;  and  I  have 
been  boxing,  for  exercise,  with  Jackson  for  this  last 
month  daily.  I  have  also  been  drinking, — and,  on 
one  occasion,  with  three  other  friends  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  from  six  till  four,  yea,  unto  five  in  the  matin. 
We  clareted  and  champagned  till  two— then  supped, 
and  finished  with  a  kind  of  regency  punch  composed 
of  Madeira,  brandy,  and  green  tea,  no  real  water 
being  admitted  therein.  There  was  a  night  for  you  !— 
without  once  quitting  the  table,  except  to  ambulate 
home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  in  utter  contempt  of 
a  hackney-coach  and  my  own  vis,  both  of  which 
were  deemed  necessary  for  our  conveyance.  And 
so,— I  am  very  well,  and  they  say  it  will  hurt  my 
constitution. 

"  I  have  also,  more  or  less,  been  breaking  a  few  of 
the  favorite  commandme*its ;  but  I  mean  to  pull  up 
and  marry,— if  any  oue  will  have  me.  In  the  moan 
time,  the  other  day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  a 
collar  of  brawn,  which  I  swallowed  for  supper,  and 


LETTERS. 

indigested  for  I  don't  know  how  long  ; — but  that  is ! perpetually  after  you  and  yczrs.      When  will 

by-rhe-by.     All  this   gormandize   was  in  honor  of  answer  them  in  person  ? 

Lent ;  for  I  am  forbidden  meat  all  the  rest  of  the 

year, — but  it  is  strictly  enjoined  me  during  your 

solemn  fast.     I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable 

love ; — but  of  that  hereafter,  as  it  may  be. 

1  My  dear  Moore,  say  what  you  will  in  your  pre- 
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face  ;  and  quiz  any  thing,  or  any  body, — me,  if  you 
like  it.  Oons  ?  dost  thou  think  me  of  the  old,  or 
rather  elderly,  school  ?  If  one  can't  jest  with  one's 
friends,  with  whom  can  we  be  facetious  ?  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  *  *,  whom  I  have  not  seen, 
being  out  of  town  when  he  called.  He  will  be  very 
correct,  smooth,  and  all  that,  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  '  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;' — 
and  whether  there  is  or  not,  how  long  will  you  be  so 
d — d  modest  ?  As  for  Jeffrey,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
thing  of  him  to  speak  well  of  an  old  antagonist, — 
and  what  a  mean  mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one 
will  revoke  praise ;  but — were  it  not  partly  my  own 
case — I  should  say  that  very  few  have  strength  of 
mind  to  unsay  their  censure,  or  follow  it  up  with 
praise  of  other  things. 

"What  think  you  of  the  review  of  Levisf  It 
beats  the  Bag  and  my  hand-grenade  hollow,  as  an 
invective,  and  hath  thrown  the  Court  into  hysterics, 
as  I  hear  from  very  good  authority.  Have  you 
heard  from  *  * 


find  time  or  the  wjsh  to  publish. 


"  Yours  alway, 


B. 


"  P.  S.  I  hope  you  got  a  note  of  alterations,  sent 
this  matin  ? 

"P.  S.  Oh  my  books  !  my  hooks  !  will  you  never 
ind  my  books  ? 

"Alter  'potent  spell'  to  ' quickening  spell:'  the 
irst  (as  Polonius  says)  'is  a  vile  phrase,'  and  means 
nothing,  besides  being  common-place  and  -Rosa- 


Matildaish. 


NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  No  more  rhyme  for — or  rather,  from — me.  I 
have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  henceforth 
will  mountebank  it  no  longer.  I  have  had  my  day, 
and  there's  an  end.  The  utmost  I  expect,  of  even 
wish,  is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
that  I  might  perhaps  have  been  a  poet,  had  1  gone 
on  and  amended.  My  great  comfort  is  that  the  tem- 
porary celebrity  I  have  wrung  from  the  world  has 
been  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  preju- 
diqes.  I  have  nattered  no  ruling  powers  ;  I  have 
never  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempted  me. 
They  can't  say  I  have  truckled  to  the  times,  nor  to 
popular  topics,  (as  Johnson,  or  somebody,  said  of 
Cleveland, )  and  whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at 
the  expenditure  of  as  much  personal  favor  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  I  do  believe  never  was  a  bard  more  un- 
popular, quoad  homo,  than  myself.  And  now  I 
have  done  ; — '  ludite  nunc  alios.'  Every  body  may 
be  d— d,  as  they  seem  fond  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
stickle  lustily  for  endless  brimstone.  . 

"  Oh — by-the-by,  I  had  nearly  forgot.  There  is  a 
long  poem,  an  '  Anti-Byron,'  coming  out,  to  prove 
that  I  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow,  by 
rhyme,  all  religion  and  government,  and  have  al- 
ready made  great  progress  ?  It  is  not  very  scurri- 
lous, but  serious  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt  myself 
important,  till  I  saw  and  heard  of  my  being  such  a 
little  Voltaire  as  to  induce  such  a  production. — 
Murray  would  not  publish  it,  for  he  was  a  fool,  and 
BO  I  told  him ;  but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless. 
'  Something  too  much  of  this.' 

"Your  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it  be 
Italian ;  all  the  Angles  will  be  at  Paris.  Let  it  be 
Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Turin,  Venice,  or 
Switzerland,  and  '  egad !'  (as  Bayes  saith)  I  will 
eonnubiate  and  join  you ;  and  will  write  a  new 
"  Inferno'  in  our  Paradise.  Pray  think  of  this — and 
1  will  really  buy  a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say  the  cere- 
mony, and  settle  near  you  in  a  summer-house  upon 
the  Arno,  or  the  Po,  or  the  Adriatic. 

''  Ah !  mjr  poor  little  paged,  Napoleon,  has 
walked  off  his  pedestal;  He  has  abdicated,  they 
say.  This  would  draw  molten  brass  from  the  eyes 
of  Zatanai.  What !  '  kiss  the  ground  before  young 
Malcom's  feet,  and  then  be  baited*  by  the  rabble's 
curse  !'  I  cannot  bear  such  a  crouching  catastrophe. 
I  must  stick  to  Sylla,  for  my  modern  favorites  don't 
»o, — their  resignations  are  of  a  different  kind.  All 
health  and  prosperity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse 
this  lengthy  letter.  Ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.    The  Quarterly  quotes  you  frequently  in  _ 

U  ArttOle  on  America  J    and  every  body  I  know  asks  '  month  or'tw»  a*o,  not  to  »rite  any  mow  for  years.    Serially."  to.  la. 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MURRAY, 

•  "  April  10,  1814. 

"  I  have  written  an  Ode  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 


which,  if  you  like,  I  will  copy  out,  and  make  yuu 
present  of.  Mr.  Merivale  has  seen  part  of  it,  and 
likes  it.  You  may  show  it  to  Mr.  Gitford,  and 
print  it,  or  not,  as  you  please—  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. _  It  contains  nothing  in  his  favor,  and 
no  allusion  whatever  to  our  own  government  or  the 
Bourbons.  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  It  is  in  the  measure  of  my  stanzas  at  the 
end  of  Childe  Harrold,  which  were  much  liked,  be- 
ginning, '  And  thou  art  dead.'  &c.  There  are  ter 
stanzas  of  it  —  ninety  lines  in  all." 

NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  April  11,  1814. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  lettered  from  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  It  will  be  best  not  to  put  my  name  to  our  Ode; 
but  you  may  say  as  openly  as  you  like  that  it  is 
mine,  and  I  can  inscribe  it  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  from 
'.we  author,  which  will  mark  it  sufficiently.  After 
the  resolution  of  not  publishing,  though  it  is  a 
thing  of  little  length  and  less  consequence",  it  will 
be  better  altogether  that  it  is  anonymous  ;  but  we 
will  incorporate  it  in  the  first  tome  of  ours  that  you 


"  April  12,  1814. 

I  send  you  a  few  notes  and  trifling  alterations, 
and  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which  you  will 
ind  singularly  ajypropriate.  A  '  Good-Natured 
Friend'  tells  me  there  is  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on 
us  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  which  you  have  not 
sent.  Send  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of  languor 
which  will  derive  benefit  from  getting  into  a  pas- 
sion. Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXVI1. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Albany,  April  1*0,  1814. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to  be  tran- 
sient from  Mayfield  so  very  soon,  and  was  taken  in 
>y  the  first  part  of  your  letter.f  Indeed,  for  aught 
.  know,  you  may  be  treating  me  as,  Slipslop 
says,  with  '  ironing  '  even  now.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ng  of  the  shock,  which  had  nothing  of  humeur  in 
t ;  as  I  am  apt  to  take  even  a  critic,  and  still  more 
a  friend,  at  his  word,  and  never  to  doubt  that  I 


•  See  page  527. 

t  1  had  begun  my  letter  In  the  following  manner: — "  Hare  you  seen  (hi 
Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?'— I  suspect  it  to  be  either  Fitzgerald's  or  Boat 
ttatilda's.    Those  rapid  and  masterly  portraits  of  nil  the  tyrant*  that  pre- 
ceded Napoleon  have  a  vigor  in  them  which  would  incline  me  to  tay  that 
Matilda  is  the  person  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  powerful  £Tas» 
f  history,"  &c.,  ftc.    After  a  little  more  ol  (his  mock  parallel,  the  letter  wer4 
thus:— "1  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  matter?    Son* 
nds  or  mine  here  will  insist  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  Child* 
larold, — but  then  thr>y  are  not  so  well  read  in  Fitzgerald  and  Rosa  Mittildr 
as  1  am ;  ind,  besides,  they  seem  to  forget  that  you  promised,   about 
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BYRON'S    WORKS. 


hnve  been  writing  cursed  nonsense  if  they  say  so. 
There  was  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  anonymes  ;  and,  even  had  there 
not,  the  provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it  physi- 
cally impossible  to  pass  over  this  damnable  epoch 
of  triumphant  tameness.  'Tis  a  cursed  business ; 
and,  after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhymf;  and 
reason,  and  very  humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till 
— Elba  becomes  a  volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again. 
I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet. 

"  My  departure '  for  the  Continent  depends,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  incontinent.  I  have  two 
country  invitations  at  home,  and  don't  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ha\e  bought  a 
macaw  and  a  paraot,  and  have  got  up  my  books  ; 
«nd  I  box  and  fence  daily,  and  go  out  very  little. 

"  At  this  present  writing,  Louis  the  Gouty  is 
wheeling  in  triumph  into  Piccadilly,  in  all  the 
pom])  and  rabblement  of  royalty.  I  had  an  offer  of 
seats  to  see  them  pass  ;  but,  as  I  have  seen  a  sultan 
going  to  mosque,  and  been  at  his  reception  of  an 
ambassador,  tho  most  Christian  King  '  hath  no  at- 
tractions for  me  :' — though  in  some  coming  year  of 
tho  Hegira,  I  should  .not  dislike  to  see  the  place 
wl  ere  he  had  reigned,  shortly  after  the  second  revo- 
lu  ion,  and  a  happy  sovereignty  of  two  months,  the 
la  ,t  six  weeks  being  civil  war. 

"  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  April  9»,  1814. 

"  Many  thanks  with  the  letters  which  I  return. 
fou  know  I  am  a  jacobin,  and  could  not  wear 
white,  nor  see  the  installation  of  Louis  the  Gouty. 

"  This  is  sad  news,  and  very  hard  upon  the  suf- 
ferers at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  time — I  mean  the 
Bayonne  sortie. 

"  You  should  urge  Moore  to  come  out. 

"  P.  S.  I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for  good  and 
all.  I  have  a  Bayle,  but  want  Moreri  too. 

"  P.  S.  Perry  hath  a  piece  of  compliment  to-day  ; 
but  I  think  the  name  might  have  been  as  well  omit- 
ted. No  matter ;  they  can  but  throw  the  old  story 
of  inconsistency  in  my  teeth, — let  them,~-I  mean  as 
to  not  publishing.  However,  now  I  will  keep  my 
word.  Nothing  but  the  occasion,  which  was  phys- 
ically irresistible,  made  me  swerve ;  and  I  thought 
an  anonyme  within  my  pact  with  the  public.  It  is 
the  only  thing  I  have  or  shall  set  about." 


LETTER  CCXIX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  April  '25,  1814. 

"  Let  Mr.  Gifford  have  the  letter  and  return  it  at 
his  leisure.  I  would  have  offered  it,  had  I  thought 
that  he  liked  things  of  the  kind. 

"  Do  you  want  the  last  page  immediately  f  I  have 
doubt  the  lines  being  worth  printing ;  at  any 
rate,  I  must  see  them  again,  and  alter  some  pas- 
sages, before  they  go  forth  ui  any  shape  into  the 
ocean  of  circulation  ;  a  very  conceited  phrase,  by- 
the-by  :  well  then — channel  of  publication  will  do. 

"  '-I  am  not  i'  the  vein,'  or  I  could  knock  off  a 
stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might  answer  the 
purpose  better.  At  all  events,  I  must  see  the  lines 
again  first,  as  there  be  two  I  have  altered  in  my 
mind's  manuscript  already.  Has  any  one  seen  und 
judged  of  them  ?  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  I 
will  abide — only  give  me  a  fair  report,  ana  '  nothing 
txtenuate,'  as  I  will  in  that  case  do  something  else. 

"  Ever,'&c. 

'•  I  want  Mwre,  and  ai 


LETTER  CCXX. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  April  rA,  181*. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  as  well  U 

publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  separately,  but  incorpo 

rate  it  with  any  of  the  other   things,  and  include 

the  smaller  poem  too  (in  that  case) — which  1  musl 

reviously  correct,    nevertheless.    I    can't  for   the 

ead  of  me,  add  a  line  worth  scribbling ;  my  '  vein* 

is  quite  gone,  and  my  present  occupations  are  ol 

the  gymnastic  order — boxing  and  fencing — and  my 

principal  conversation  is  with  my  macaw  and  Bayle. 

want  my  Moreri,  and  I  want  Athenffius. 

"  P.  S.  I  hope  you  sent  back  that  poetical 
t  acket  to  the  address  which  I  forwarded  to  you  on 
Sunday:  if  not,  pray  do  ;  or  I  shall  have  the  aa- 
thor  screaming  after  his  Epic." 


LETTER  CCXXI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

«  AprR  28, 1814. 

"I  have  no  guess  at  your  author, — but  it  is 
a  noble  Poem,*  and  worth  a  thousand  Odes  of  any 
body's.  I  suppose  I  may  keep  this  copy ; — after 
reading  it,  I  really  regret  having  written  my  own.  I 
say  this  very  sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think 
humbly  of  myself. 

"  I  don't  like  the  additional  stanzas  at  all,  and 
they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  fact  is,  I  can't 
do  any  thing  1  am  asked  to  do,  however  gladly  I 
would;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in  a 
composition  goes  off'.  This  will  account  to  you  for 
my  doing  no  better  for  your  '  Stamp  Duty'  Post 
script. 

"  The  S.  R.  is  very  civil— hut  what  do  they  mean 
by  Childe  Harold  resembling  Marmion  ?  and  the 
next  two,  Giaour  and  Bride,  not  resembling  Scott  ? 
I  certainly  never  intended  to  copy  him;  but,  ii 
there  be  any  coriyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  poems, 
where  the  same  versification  is  adopted.  However, 
they  exempt  the  Corsair  from  all  resemblance  to  anj 
thing, — though  I  rather  wonder  at  his  escape. 

"  If  ever  t  did  any  thing  original,  it  was  ii. 
Childe  Harold,  which  /  prefer  to  the  other  things 
always,  after  the  first  week.  Yesterday  I  re-read 
English  Bards  ; — bating  the  malice,  it  is  the  best. 

"  Ever  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  2,  Albany,  April  29, 1814. 
"DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money  :  when  paid,  send 
the  copyright.  I  release  you  from  the  thousand 
pounds  agreed  on  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride,  and 
there's  an  end. 

"  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may  do  then 
as  you  please;  bu.t,  with  the  exception  of  two 
copies  of  each  for  'yourself  only,  I  expect  and  re 
quest  that  the  advertisements  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  remaining  copies  of  all  destroyed ;  and  any  ex- 
pense so  incurred,*!  will  be  glad  to  defray. f 

"  For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign  some 
reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except  my  own  ca- 
price, and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  require  explanation. 

"  In  course,  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  they 
never  shall  be  published  with  my  consent,  directly 


•  "  Bonaparte,"  by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 

t  He  had,  at  this  time,  formed  a  resolution  of  purchasing  back  the  whnij 
of  his  past  copyrights,  and  snppresiing  every  page  and  linj  he  twd  ewl 
written. 


LETTERS. 
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or  indirectly,  by  any  person  whatsoever, — that  I  am 'hustling  among  the  publican  boxers,  trim  damnable 
perfectly  satisfied  and  have  every  reason  so  to  be,  I  apprentices  (six  feet  high)   on  a  back   row.     Wil] 


with  your  conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us  as 
publisher  and  author. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  consider  you   as  my  friend. 
Believe  me  very  truly,  and  for  much  attention, 
"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdrawn  at 
Hammersley's  ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  I  can  draw 
for  the  superflux  on  Hoares.  The  draft  is  51.  short, 
but  that  I  will  make  up.  On  payment — not  aefore 
—return  the  copyright  papers." 


LETTER  CCXXIII. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

«  May  1,  1814. 
"DE.4R  SIR, 

"  It  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it  really 
would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter  .  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual  :  in  that 
case,  we  will  recur  to  our  former  basis.  That  7 
was  peifectly  serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress  all 
future  publication,  is  true;  but  certainly  not  to 
interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more 
particulary  your  own.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  vou 
the  reason  of  this  apparently  strange  resolution. 
At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  I  recall  it 
at  your  suggestion  :  and  as  it  appears  to  have 
annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time  in  saying  so. 
"  Yours,  truly, 


NOTE  TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  May  4,  1814. 

"  Last  night  we  supp'd  at  R  -  fe's  board,  &c. 

"  1  wish  people  would  not  shirk  their  dinners  — 
ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  dinner  ?  —  and  that  d  —  d 
anchovy  sandwich  ! 

'«  That  plaguy  voice  of  yours  made  me  sentimen- 
tal, and  almost  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was 
recommending  herself,  during  your  song,  by  hating 
music.  But  the  song  is  past,  and  my  passion  can 
wait,  till  thcpucelle  is  more  harmonious. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night  ?  It  is  a 
large  party,  and  you  won't  be  bored  into  'softening 
rocks,'  und  all  that.  Othello  is  to-morrow  and 
Saturday  too.  Which  day  shall  we  go  ?  When 
shall  I  see  you  ?  If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three 
and  as  near  four  as  you  please.  Ever,  &c." 


NOTE  TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  May  4,  1814. 

11  DEAR  TOM, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I  enclose 
yju  an  experiment,  whick  has  cost  me  something 
Bore  than  trouble,  and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to 
b*  •»»  Jrth  your  taking  any  in  your  proposed  setting.* 
Now,  if  it  be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire,  without 
vhrase  "  Ever  yours, 

"  BYRON." 
i. 

"  I  ipeak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  0une,  *c." 


NOTE   TO   MR.   MOORE. 


you  both  oblige  me  and  come— or  one— or  neither— 
or,  what  you  will  ? 

"P.  S.  An'  you  will,  I  will  call  for  you  at  half 
past  six,  or  any  time  of  your  own  dial." 


NOTE  TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  I  hare  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  fo-night,  and 
send  the  ticket  for  your  friends  the  R — fe's.  I 
seriously  recommend  to  you  to  recommend  to  them 
to  go  for  half  an  hour,  if  only  to  see  the  third  act — 
they  will  not  easily  have  another  opportunity.  Wf 
— at  least,  I — cannot  be  there,  so  there  will  be  no 
one  in  the  way.  Will  you  give  or  send  it  to  them  ? 
it  will  come  with  a  better  grace  from  you  than  me. 

"  I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine  at  *  *  '« 
with  you,  if  I  can.  There  is  music  and  Covent-g. — 
Wil.  you  go,  at  all  events,  to  my  box  there  after 
ward,  to  see  a  dt'but  of  a  young  sixteen,*  in  th»> 
'  Child  of  Nature  ? ' " 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Sunday  matin. 

"  Was  not  lago  perfection  ?  particularly  the  last 
look.  I  was  close  to  him  (in  the  orchestra,)  and 
never  saw  an  English  countenance  half  so  expres- 
sive. I  am  acquainted  with  no  immaterial  sensual- 
ity so  delightful  as  good  acting ;  and,  as  it  is  fitting 
there  should  be  good  plays,  now  and  then,  besides 
Shakspeare's,  I  wi.«h  you  or  Campbell  would  write 
one;  the  rest  of  'us  youth'  have  not  heart  enough. 

"  You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion — is  it  not 
so  ?  this  day,  so  am  I — even  to  shocking  the  editor 
The  critic  writes  well ;  and  as,  at  present,  poesy  is 
not  my  passion  predominant,  and  my  snake  of 
Aaron  has  swallowed  up  all  the  other  serpents,  I 
don't  feel  fractious.  I  send  you  the  paper,  which  I 
mean  to  take  in  for  the  future.  We  go  to'  M.'s 
together.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  before,  but  don't 
let  me  bore  you,  now,  nor  ever.  , 

"  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  affectionately,  &c  " 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"MayS,  1814. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lady  Cahir's  this  even'?  If  ycu 
do — and  whenever  we  are  bound  to  the  same  follies 
— let  us  embark  in  the  same  '  Shippe  if  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine :  and  feel 
heavy  with  only  winking  for  the  last  three  or  four 
nights. 

"  I  lost  my  party  and  place  at  supper,  trying  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  *  *  *  *.  I  would  have  gone 
away  altogether,  but  that  would  have  appeared  a 
worse  affectation  than  t'  other.  You  are  of  course 
engaged  to  dinner,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together 
to  iny  box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterward  to  this 
assemblage.  Why  did  you  go  away  so  soon  ? 

"  Ever,  &c. 

P.  S.  Ought  not  R  *  *  *  fe's  supper  to  have  Lr-en 
a  dinner  ?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I  must  fatigue 
myself  into  spirits." 


NOTE   TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  May  M,  1814. 

"  Thanks — and  punctuality.  What  has  passed 
at  *  #  «  *  House  ?  I  suppose  that  /  am  to  know, 
and  '  pars  fui '  of  the  conference.  I  regret  that 
your  *  *  *  s  will  detain  you  so  late,  but  I  supposa 
JS^SLS"  at  ^dy  Jersey's  I  am  going  earliei 
mth  Hobhouse.  You  recollect  that  to-morrow  we 


«'  Will  you  and    Rogers    come    to    my  box    at 
Covent,  then  ?     I  shall  be  there,  and  none  else — or . 
I  won't  be  there,  if   vou  twain  would  like  to  go ,  8UP  and  see  Kean> 
W* thcut  m*     You  will  not  get  so  good  a  place  I     "  P.  S.   Two  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of  pugilism.' 


Ml*  ftota'i  In:  apceuw  •». 
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LETTER  CCXXIV. 


TO   MR.    MOOHE. 

"  May  23, 1814. 

"  I  must  send  you  the  Java  government  gazette 
of  July  3  1813,  just  sent  me  by  Murray.  Only 
think  of  our  (for  it  is  you  and  I)  setting  paper 
warriors  in  array  in  the  Indian  seas.  Does  not  this 
sound  like  fame — something  almost  like  posterity? 
It  is  something  to  have  scribblers  squabbling  about 
us  five  thousand  miles  off,  while  we  are  agreeing  so 
well  at  home.  Bring  it  with  you  in  your  pocket ; 
t  will  make  you  laugh,  as  it  hath  me. 

"  Ever  yours, 


•'  P.  S.  Oh,  the  anecdote ! 


'B. 


LETTER  CCXXV. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"  May  31,  1814. 

"  As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here  to-day,  I 
wrfr.1  to  request  that  if  not  inconvenient  to  your- 
self, you  will  stay  in  town  till  Sunday ;  if  not  to- 
gratify  me,  yet  to  please  a  great  many  others,  who 
will  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can 
only  repeat  that  I  wish  you  would  either  remain  a 
long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for  these 
snatches  of  society  make  the  subsequent  separations 
bitterer  than  ever. 

"  I  believe  you  think  that  I  have  not  been  quite 
fair  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty,  &c., 
with  whom  you  would  willingly  have  united  me. 
But  if  you  consider  what  her  sister  said  on  the 
subject,  you  will  less  wonder  that  my  pride  should 
have  taken  the  alarm ;  particularly  as  nothing  but 
the  every-day  flirtation  of  every-day  people1  ever 
occurred  between  your  heroine  and  myself.  Had 
Lady  *  *  *  appeared  to  wish  it,  or  even  not  to 
oppose  it,  I  would  have  gone  on,  and  very  possibly 
married  (that  is,  if  the  other  had  been  equally 
accordant)  with  the  same  indifference  which  has 
frozen  over  the  '  Black  Sea  '  of  almost  all  my  pas- 
sions. It  is  that  very  indifference  which  makes  me 
BO  uncertain  and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  nothing  im- 
presses me  sufficiently  to  fix;  neither  do  I  feel 
disgusted,  but  simply  indifferent  to  almost  all 
excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  obstacles, 
the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This  can  hardly  be 
timidity,  for  I  have  done  some  impudent  things  too, 
in  my  time  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  opposition  is  a 
stimulus.  In  mine,  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

"  I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I  would 
not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have  been  trifling 
designedly  with  you  or  others.  If  you  think  so,  in 
the  name  of  St.  Hubert  (the  patron  of  antlers  and 
hunters)  let  me  be  married  out  of  hand — I  don't 
care  to  whom,  so  that  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and 
don't  interfere  with  me  much  in  the  day-time. 

"  Ever,  &c.' 


LETTER  CCXXVI. 

TO  MR.    MOORE. 

"June  H,  1IU. 

"  I  could  be  very  sentimental  now,  but  I  won't. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all  my  life  trying  to 
harden  my  heart,  and  have  not  yet  quite  succeeded — 
though  there  are  great  hopes — and  you  do  not 
know  how  it  sunk  with  your  departure.  What  adds 
"w  my  regret  is  having  seen  so  little  of  you  during 
four  stay  in  this  crowded  desert  where  one  ought 


io  be  able  t*  oear  thirst  like  a  camel, — the  spring? 
are  so  few,  and  most  of  them  so  muddy. 

"  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  b« 
told  of  emperors,  &c.  They  have  dined,  and  supped, 
and  shown  their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfares,  and 
several  saloons.  Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming, 
jut  rather  short  in  the  skirts  ;  and  their  conversa- 
tion is  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  answers  1 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it. 

"  I  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newstead  soon.  Il 
so,  I  shall  not  be  remote  from  your  recess,  and 
(unless  Mrs.  M.  detains  you  at  home  over  the 
caudle-cup  and  a  new  cradle),  we  will  meet.  You 
shall  come  to  me,  or  I  to  you,  as  you  like  it ; — but 
meet  we  will.  An  invitation  from  Aston  has  reached 
me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go.  I  have  also 
beard  of  *  *  * — I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  for  I 
have  not  met  her.for  years  ;  and  though  '  the  light 
that  ne'er  can  shine  again '  is  set,  I  do  not  know 
that  '  one  dear  smile  like  those  of  old"*  might  not 
make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the  '  dulness  of  life's 
stream.' 

"  I  am  going  to  R  *  *  *  's  to-night — to  one  of 
those  suppers  which  '  ought  to  be  dinners.'  I  have 
hardly  seen  her,  and  never  him,  since  you  set  out. 
I  told  you,  you  were  the  last  link  of  that  chain. 
As  for  *  *  we  have  not  syllabled  one  another's  names 
since.  The  post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  my 
scrawl.  More  anon.  "  Ever  dear  Moore,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Keep  the  Journal,  I  care  not  what 
becomes  of  it,  and  if  it  has  amused  you,  I  am  glad 
that  I  kept  it.  '  Lara '  is  finished,  ^nd  I  am  copy- 
ing him  for  my  third  vol.  now  collecting ;  but  no 
separate  publication." 

NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY 

"  June  14,  1814. 

"  I  return  your  packet  of  this  morning.  Have 
you  heard  that  fiertrand  has. returned  to  Paris  witk 
the  account  of  Napoleon's  having  lost  his  .senses  ? 
It  is  a  report ;  but,  if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Jeremiah,  (of  lamentable  memory,)  lay 
claim  to  prophecy  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  saying  that  he 
ought  to  go  out  of  his  senses,  in  the  penultimate 
stanza  of  a  certain  Ode, — the  which,  having  been 
pronounced  nonsense  by  several  profound  critics, 
has  a  still  further  pretension,  by  its  unmtelligibility, 
to  inspiration.  "Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXVII. 

TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"  June  19, 1814, 

"  I  am  always-  obliged  to  trouole  you  with  my 
awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  fresh  one.  Mr. 
W.*  called  on  me  several  times,  and  I  have  missed 
the  honor  of  making  his  acquaintance,  which  I 
regret,  but  which  you,  who  know  my  desultory  and 
uncertain  habits,  will  not  wonder  at,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  offend  a 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness,  and 
possesses  character  and  talents  entitled  to  general 
respect.  My  mornings  are  late,  and  passed  in 
fencing  and  boxing,  and  a  variety  of  most  unpoeti- 
cal  exercises,  very  wholesome,  &c.,  but  would  bo 
very  disagreeable  to  my  friends,  whom  I  am  obliged 
to  exclude  during  their  operation.  I  never  go  out 
till  the  evening,  and  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  Mr.  W.  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  or 
Lord  Jersey's,  where  I  had  hoped  to  pay  him  my 
respects. 

"  I  would  have  written  to  him,  but  a  few  words 
from  you  will  go  further  than  all  the  apologetical 
sesquipedalities  I  could  muster  on  the  occasion.  _It 
is  only  to  say  that,  without  intending  it,  I  eontriye 
to  behave  very  ill  to  every  body,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  it.  "  Ever,  dear  R.,  <ic." 


LETTERS 
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The  following  uudated  notes  to  Mr.  Rogers  were 
written  about  this  time. 

"  Sunday. 

"  Your  non-attendance  at  Corinne's  is  very 
apropos,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sending  you  an 
excuse.  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  to  go  there 
this  evening,  and  have  been  obliged  to  despatch  an 
apology.  I  believe  I  need  not  add  one  for  not 
accepting  Mr.  Sheridan's  invitation  on  Wednesday, 
which  I  fancy  both  you  and  I  understood  in  the 
same  sense : — with  him  the  saying  of  Mirabeau, 
tuat  '  words  are  things,'  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  at  a  quarter  before  seven,  if 
that  will  suit  you.  I  return  you  Sir  Proteus,*  and 
«nall  merely  add  in  return,  as  Johnson  said  of,  and 
to,  somebody  or  other,  '  Are  we  alive  after  all  this 
censure  ? '  "  Believe  me,  &c." 


"  Tuwday. 

"  Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too  sober  to 
temomber  your  invitation,  but  in  the  dregs  of  the 
third  bottle  he  fished  up  his  memorv.  The  Stael 
out-talked  Whitbread,  was  ironed  by  Sheridan,  con- 
founded Sir  Humphrey,  and  utterly  perplexed  your 
slave.  The  rest  (great  names  in  the  red  book, 
nevertheless),  were  mere  segments  of  the  circle. 
Ma'mselle  danced  a  Russ  saraband  with  great 
rigor,  grace,  and  expression.  "  Ever,  &c." 


NOTE   TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"June  21, 1814. 

'  I  suppose  '  Lara '  is  gone  to  the  devil, — which 
is  no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know  that  I  may  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  copying  the  rest,  and  put  the 
first  part  into  the  fire.  I  really  have  no  anxiety 
about  it,  and  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  saved  the 
copying,  which  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove 
to  you  that  you  may  speak  out— or  I  should  be  less 


sluggish. 


"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXVIII. 


TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"June,  27,  1814. 

'  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more  acceptable 
present  than  Jacqueline, — she  is  all  grace,  and  soft- 
ness, and  poetry  ;  there  is  so  much  of  the  last,  that 
we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  story  which  is  simple, 
yet  enough.  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  oftener 
unbend  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  some 
sympathy  with  the  softer  affections,  though  very 
little  in  my  way,  and  no  one  can  depict  them  so 
truly  and  successfully  as  yourself.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  pay  you  in  kind,  or  rather  wwkind,  for  I 
have  just  '  supped  full  of  horror  '  in  two  cantos  of 
darkness  and  dismay. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night  ?  if  so,  will 
you  let  me  call  for  you  at  your  own  hour  ?  I  dined 
with  Holland-  House  yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's ;  my 
lady  very  gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
one,  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  them 
again,  for  I  can't  forget  that  they  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  "  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"BN. 

"P.  S.  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed 
to  do  any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect 
it  ?  I  would  before,  but  for  the  '  CourieV  and  the 
possible  misconstructions  at  such  a  lime  Perpend, 
yronounce." 


LETTER  CCXXIX. 


TO    MR.    MOORE. 

"July  8,  1814. 

"I  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  had  some 
hopes  of  seeitig  ycu  to-day,  and  would  have  called, 
— but  I  have  beer  (though  in  exceeding  distem- 
pered good  health  i  a  little  headachy  with  free  liv- 
ing, as  k  is  called,  and  am  new  at  the  freezing 
point  of  returning  soberness.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  sorry  that  our  parallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into 
intersection  before  you  return  to  the  country, — after 
that  same  nonsuit  whereof  the  papers  haee  told  us, 
— but,  as  you  must  be  much  occupied,  I  won't  be 
affronted,  should  your  time  and  business  militate 
against  our  meeting. 

"  Rogers  and  I  have  almost  coalesced  into  a  joint 
invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it  will  take  plane 
or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know,  and  I  am  afraid  Jacque- 
line (which  is  very  beautiful)  will  be  in  bad  com 
pany.*  But,  in  this  case,  the  lady  will  uot  be  the 
sufferer. 

"I  am  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  to  Seotlard; 
and  I  have  been  doing  nothing — that  is,  L  o  gc  od  — •  _ 
and  am  very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXX. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"I  suppose,  by  your  non-appearance,  that  the 
philosophy  of  my  note,  and  the  previous  silence  of 
the  writer,  have  put  or  kept  you  in  humeur.  Never 
mind — it  is  hardly  worth  while. 

"  This  day  have  I  received  information  from  my 
man  of  law  of  the  non — and  never  likely  tc  be— 
performance  of  purchasef  by  Mr.  Clauzhton,  of 
t(«pecuniary  memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do, 
or  when  to  pay ;  and  so  all  my  hopes  and  worldly 
projects  and  prospects  are  gone  to  the  devil.  He 
(the  purchaser,  and  the  devil  too,  for  aught'  I  care) 
and  I,  and  my  legal  advisers,  are  to  meet  to-morrow, 
— the  said  purchaser  having  first  taken  special  care 
to  inquire  '  whether  I  would  meet  him  with  tem- 
per ?  '—Certainly.  The  question  is  this — I  shall 
either  have  the  estate  back,  which  is  as  good  as  ruin, 
or  I  shall  go  on  with  him  dawdling,  which  is  rather 
worse.  I  nave  brought  my  pigs  to  a  Mussulman 
market.  If  I  had  but  a  wife  now,  and  children,  of 
whose  paternity  I  entertained  doubts,  I  should  be 
happy,  or  rather  fortunate,  as  Candide  or  Scarmen- 
tado.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  don't  come  and 
see  me,  I  shall  think  that  Sam's  bank  is  broke  too  ; 
and  that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  despairing  of 
more  than  a  piastre  in  the  pound  for  your  dividend 

"Ever,  &c." 

NOTE  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"July  11, 1814. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.  I  wish  you 
to  send  the  proof  of  '  Lara '  to  Mr.  Moore,  33  Bury 
street,  to-night,  as  he  leaves  town  to-morrow,  and 
wishes  to  see  it  before  he  goes ;  and  I  am  also  wil- 


ling to  have  the  benefit  of  nis  remarks. 


Yours,  &o 


NOTE  TO  MR.   MURRAY. 


'July  18,  1814 


"  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  repletion 
with  our  northern  friends,!  and  I  won't  deprive  yow 
longer  of  what  I  think  will  give  you  pleasure  :  for 
my  own  part,  my  modesty  or  my  vanity  must  b« 
silent. 


id  Jacqueline,  the  latter  0)   *r.  Rogen,  bod    BJ  pvared  In  tor 


A  iatiri.-*l  pamphlet,  in  >hic  i  all  the  writert  of  tne  aay  were  attacked.    I  then  publiabed,  (No.  43.) 
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Lara  i 
;  volun 

Purchase  of  Newitead  Abbey.    See  Letter  exit 

— ',     J  He  here  refers  to  ai.  article  in  the  number  of  the  Edlnburg*  Rerlnr,  Jot 
C  e  Conair  and  Bride  of  Abniu*. 
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"  P.  8.  If  you  could  spare  it  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  I  wish  you  to  send  it  up  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
your  neighbor,  at  the  London  Hotel,  Albemarle 
itreet." 


LETTER  CCXXX1. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  July  23,  1814. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  print*  is  by  no  means 
approved  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  who  are 
pretty  conversant  with  the  original,  as  well  as  the 
picture  from  whence  it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect 
that  it  is  from  the  copy  and  not  the  exhibited  por- 
trait, and  in  this  dilemma  would  recommend  a  sus- 
pension, if  not  an  abandonment  of  the  prefxion  to 
the  volumes  which  you  purpose  indicting  upon  the 
public. 

"  With  regard  to  Lara  don't  be  in  any  hurry.  I 
have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor 
know  what  to  think  or  do  till  I  hear  from  you ;  and 
Mr.  Moo~re  appeared  to  me  in  a  similar  state  of 
indetermination.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  be 
better  to  reserve  it  for  the  entire  publication  you 
proposed,  and  not  adventure  in  hardy  singleness, 
or  even  backed  by  the  fairy  Jacqueline.  I  have 
been  seized  with  all  kinds  of  doubts,  &c.,  &c.,  since 
I  left  London. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you, 
"  And  believe  me,  &c." 


and  Jacquelina;  pray  why?  when  1  requested  yo« 

to  postpone  publication  tin  my  return  to  town. 

"  f  have  a  most  amusing  epistle  from  the  Ettrick 
bard — Hogg ;  in  which,  speaking  of  his  bookseller 
whom  he  denominates  the  '  shabbiest '  of  the  tradt 
for  not  '  lifting  his  bills,'  he  adds,  in  so  many 
words,  '  G — d  d — n  him  and  them  both.'  This  is 
a  pretty  prelude  to  asking  you  to  adopt  him,  (the 
said  Hogg  ;)  but  this  he  wishes  ;  and  if  you  please, 
you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  He  has  a  poem  ready 
for  the  press,  (and  your  bills  too,  if  'liftalAs,')  and 
bestows  some  benedictions  on  Mr.  Mocre  for  his 
abduction  of  Lara  from  the  forthcoming  Miscellany. 

"  P.  S.  Sincerely,  I  think  Mr.  Hogg  \vould  suit 
you  very  well;  and  surely  he  is  a  man.  of  gre&t 

;"  owers,  and  deserving  of  encouragement.  1  must 
nock  out  a  tale  for  him,  and  you  should  at  all 
events  consider  before  you  reject  his  suit.  Scott  ii 
gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Hogg 
says  that,  during  the  said  gale,  '  he  is  sure  that 
Scott  is  not  quite  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  oi  it.' 
Ah  !  I  wish  these  homeikeeping  bards  could  taste  a 
Mediterranean  white  squall,  or  the  Gut  in  a  gale  01 
wind,  or  even  tl.e  Bay  of  Biscay  with  no  wind  at 
all." 


LETTER  CCXXXII.     . 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

«  July  24,  1814. 

"  The  minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  it,  so 
piay  let  it  be  so,  for  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  any  of 
the  opinions  you  mention,  on  such  a  subject ;  and 
Phillips  must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all ;  but  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  my  cousin  must  be  better  judges  of  the 
likeness  than  qthers  ;  and  they  hate  it ;  and  so  I 
won't  have  it  alrall. 

"Mr.  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  conclusion; 
but  I  deny  ftie  premises.  The  name  onlv  is  Span- 
ish ;f  the  country  is  not  Spain,  but  the  Morea. 

"  Waverley  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  novel 
I  have  redde  since — I  don't  know  when.  I  like  it 
as  much  as  I  hate  *  *,  and  *  *,  and  *  *,  and  all  the 
feminine  trash  of  the  last  four  months.  Besides,  it 
is  all  easy  to  me,  I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  much, 
(though  then  young  enough  too,)  and  feel  at  home 
with  the  people,  Lowland  and  Gael. 

"  A  note  will  correct  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  thinks 
an  error,  (about  the  feudal  system  in  Spain;)  it  is 
not  Spain  If  he  puts  a  few  words  of  prose  any 
where,  it  will  set  all  right. 

"I  have  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote.  I  shall 
disobey.  There  is  no  good  in  so  much  prating, 
since  '  certain  issues  strokes  should  arbitrate.'  If 
yju  have  any  thing  to  say,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXXIII. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

«  Aug.  3,  1814, 

"It  is  certainly  a  little  extraordinary  that  you 
have  not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  I  re- 
quested, and  hoped  it  would  not  require  a  note 
H  day  to  rentind  you.  I  see  advertisements  of  Lara 


•  An  engnrin;  by  A(U  from  Phlllip*'i  portrait  of  him. 
r  Alludlof  to  Lara. 


LETTER  CCXXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Hastings,  Aug.  6, 1814. 

"  By  the  time  this  reaches  your  dwelling,  I  shall 
(God  wot)  be  in  town  again  probably.  I  have  here 
been  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  friend 
Ocean ;  and  I  find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  pillow 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughters  of  Pa- 
phos  could  be  in  the  twilight.  I  have  been  swim- 
ming and  eating  turbot,  and  smuggling  neat  bran- 
dies and  silk  handkerchiefs, — and  listening  to  my 
friend  Hodgson's  raptures  about  a  pretty  wife-elect 
of  his, — and  walking  on  cliffs,  and  tumbling  down 
hills,  and  making  the  most  of  the  '  dolce  farnieute ' 
for  the  last  fortnight.  I  met  a  son  of  Lord  Ers 
kine's,  who  says  he  has  been  married  a  year,  and  is 
the  '  happiest  of  men  ; '  and  I  have  met  the  afore- 
said H.  who  is  also  the  'happiest  of  men;'  so,  it 
is  worth  while  being  here,  if  only  to  witness  the 
superlative  felicity  of  these  foxes,  who  have  cut  oS 
their  tails,  and  -would  persuade  the  rest  to  part  with 
their  brushes  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

"  It  rejoices  me  that  you  like  '  Lara.'  Jeffrey  is 
out  with  his  forty-fifth"  number,  which  I  supp'ose 
you  have  got.  He  is  only  too  kind  to  me,  in  my 
share  of  it,  and  I  begin  to  fancy  mysaff  a  golden 
pheasant,  upon  the  strength  of  the  plumage  where- 
with he  hath  bedecked  me.  But  then,  '  surgit 
amari,'  &c. — the  gentlemen  of  the  Champion,  and 
Perry,  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of  the  con- 
dolatory address  to  Lady  J.  on  the  picture-abduc- 
tion by  our  Regent,  and  have  published  them — with 
my  name,  too,  smack — without  even  asking  leave, 
or  inquiring  whether  or  no !  D — n  their  impudence, 
and  d — n  every  thing.  It  has  put  me  o'rt  of  pa- 
tience, and  so  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.* 

"You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  (both  witb 
some  additions)  when  out,  but  I  am  still  demurring 
and  delaying,  and  in  a  fuss,  and  so  is  Rogers  in  hi* 
way. 

"  Newstead  is  to  be  mine  again.  Claughton  for 
feits  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  but  that  don't 
prevent  me  from  being  very  prettily  ruined.  1 
mean  to  bury  myself  there — and  let  my  beard  grow 
— and  hute  you  all. 

"Oh!  I  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  from 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  minstrel  and  shepherd.  H« 
wants  me  to  recommend  him  to  Murray,  and, 
speaking  of  his  niesent  bookseller,  whose  '  bills 
are  never  '  liftec  he  adds,  totidem  verbis,  '  G— d 


See  Poeim,  p.  568 
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d — r  him  and  them  both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would 
you  too,  at  the. way  in  which  this  extrication  was 
introduced.  The  said  Hogg  is  a  strange  being,  but 
of  great,  though  uncouth,  powers.  I  think  very 
highly  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  he,  and  half  of  these 
Scotch  and  Lake  troubadors,  are  spoiled  by  living 
in  little  circles  and  petty  societies.  London  and 
the  world  is  the  only  place  to  take  the  conceit  out 
Df  a  man — in  the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he  said,  is 
gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind ; — during 
which  wind,  he  affirms,  the  said  Scott,  '  he  is  sure 
is  not  at  his  ease, — to  say  the  best  of  it.'  Lord, 
Lord,  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  crossed 
your  Atlantic,  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted  a 
little  open  boating  in  a  white  squall — or  a  gale  in 
'the  Gut' — or  the  'Bay  of  Biscay,  with  no  gale  at 
*11 — how  it  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a 
tew  of  the  sensations  ! — to  say  nothing* of  an  illicit 
amour  or  two  upon  shore,  in  the  way  of  essay  upon 
the  Passions,  beginning  with  simple  adultery,  and 
compounding  it  as  they  went  along. 

"  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Murray, — by  the 
way,  you  had  addressed  it  to  Miller.  Pray  write  to 
me,  and  say  what  art  thou  doing  ?  '  Not  finished  ! ' 
— Oons  !  how  is  this  ? — these  '  flaws  and  starts  ' 
must  be  'authorized  by  your  grandam,'  and  are 
becoming  of  any  other  author.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
of  vour  discrepancy  with  *  *s,  or  rather,  your  abju- 
ration of  agreement.  I  don't  want  to  be  imperti- 
nent, or  buffoon  on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  there- 
fore at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  induce  you  to  abate  from 
the  proper  price  of  your  poems,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  prospect  of  getting  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
seriously  and  not  whmingly,  (for  that  is  not  my  way 
—at  least,  it  used  not  to  be,)  neither  hopes,  nor 
prospects,  and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some 
respects,  happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  can  or 
ought  to  last, — but  enough  of  that.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  I  feel  quite  enervated  and  indifferent.  I  really 
do  not  know,  if  Jupiter  were  to  offer  me  my  choice 
of  the  contents  of  his  benevolent  cask,  what  I 
would  pick  out  of  it.  If  I  was  born  as  the  nurses 
say  with  a  '  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,'  it  has  stuck 
in  my  throat,  and  spoiled  my  palate  so  that  nothing 
put  into  it  is  swallowed  with  much  relish, — unless 
it  be  cayenne.  However,  I  have  grievances  enough 
to  occupy  me  that  way  too ;  but  for  fear  of  adding 
to  yours  by  this  pestilent  long  diatribe,  I  postpone 
the  reading  them,  sine  die. 

"Ever  dear,  M.,  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Don't  forget  my  godson.  You  could 
not  have  fixed  on  a  fitter  poster  for  his  sins  than 
me,  being  used  to  carry  double  without  inconven- 
ience." *****#* 


LETTER  CCXXXV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Aug.  4,  1814. 

"  .Not  having  received  the  slightest  answer  to  my 
last  three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  which  they  requested,  I 
presume  that  you  were  the  unfortunate  person*  who 
perished  in  the  pagoda  on  Monday  last,  and  ad- 
dress this  rather  to  your  executors  than  yourself, 
regretting  that  you  should  have  have  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on  that  joyous  occasio-n. 

"  I  beg  leave  then  to  inform  these  gentlemen 
^whoever  they  may  be)  that  I  am  a  little  surprised 
vt  the  previous  neglect  of  the  deceased,  and  also  at 
observing  an  advertisement  of  an  approaching  pub- 
lication on  Saturday  next,  against  the  which  I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest,  for  the  present. 

"  Yours,  (or  theirs,)  &c., 

"B." 


Bee  Note  to  Hiutt  from  Horace,  p.  478. 


1ETTEH  CCXXXVI. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Aug.  5.  1  14. 

"The  Edinburgh  Review  is  arrived — thanks, 
enclose  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter,  from  which  you  wil 
perceive  the  work  you  have  made.  However,  I  hav« 
done :  you  must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devil  your 
own  way.  It  seems  also  that  the  '  faithful  and  spir- 
ited likeness  '  is  another  of  your  publications.  1 
wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  it  is  no  likeness — that  is  thfl 
point.  Seriously,  if  I  have  delayed  your  journey  t« 
Scotland,  I  am  sorry  that  you  carried  your  com 
plaisance  so  far;  particularly  as  upon  trifles  joa 
have  a  more  stimmary  method ; — witness  the  grana« 
mar  of  Hobhouse's  'bit  of  prose,'  which  has  put 
him  and  me  into  a  fever. 

"  Hogg  must  translate  his  own  words  :  'liftiiig' 
is  a  quotation  from  his  letter,  together  with  '  G— d 
d — n,'  &c.,  which  I  suppose  requires  no  translation. 

'  I  was  unaware  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Moore's 
letter ;  I  think  your  offer  very  handsome,  but  of  that 
you  and  he  must  judge.  If  he  can  get  more,  you 
won't  wonder  that  he  should  accept  it. 

'  Out  with  Lara,  since  it  must  be.  The  torn* 
looks  pretty  enough — on  the  outside.  I  shall  be  in 
town  next  week,  and  in  the  mean  time  wish  you  e 
pleasant  journey.  "  Yours.  &•<•  '* 


LETTER  CCXXXVII. 

TO    MR. -MOORE. 

"  Aug.  12,  IBM. 

"  I  was  not  alone,  nor  will  be  while  I  can  help  it 
Newsteadis  not  yet  decided.  Claughton  is  to  maka 
a  grand  effort  by  Saturday  week  to  complete, — if  not, 
he  must  give  up  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  estate,  with  expenses  &c.,  &c.  If  I  resume 
.the  Abbacy,  you  shall  have  due  notice,  and  a  cell 
set  apart  for  your  reception,  with  a  pious  welcome. 
Rogers  I  have  not  seen,  but  Larry  and  Jacky  cum* 
out  a  few  days  ago.  Of  their  effect,  I  know  noti, 
ing.  *  _  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  your  being 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Thurlow  is  none  of  the  placidest,  and  may  pos  • 
sibly  enact  some  tragedy  on  being  told  that  he  is 
only  a  fool.  If,  now,  Jeffrey  were  to  be  slain  on 
account  of  an  article  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine 
conclusion.  For  my  part,  as  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins 
says,  'he  has  done  the  handsome  thing  by  me,'  par- 
ticularly in  his  last  number ;  so,  he  is  the  best  o! 
men  and  the  ablest  of  critics,  and  I  won't  have  him 
killed, — though  I  dare  say  many  wish  he  were,  for 
being  so  good-humored. 

"  Before  I  left  Hastings,  I  got  in  a  passion  with 
an  ink-bottle,  which  I  flung  out  of  the  window  one 
night  with  a  vengeance ; — and  what  then  ?  why, 
next  morning  I  was  horrified  by  seeing  that,  it  had 
struck,  and  split  upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euterpe's 
graven  image  in  the  garden,  and  grimed  her  as  if  it 
were  on  purp  )se.*  Only  think  of  my  distress,  and 
— theepigran.s  that  might  be  engendered  on  the 
Muse  and  her  misadventure. 

*  I  had  an  adventure,  almost  as  rid  culous,  at 
some  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge— though 
of  a  different  description — since  I  saw  you  last.  I 
quarreled  with  a  man  in  the  dark,  for  asking  me 
who  I  was,  (insolently  enough,  to  be  sure,)  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  green-room  (a  stable)  in  a  rage, 
among  a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  before.  Ha 
turned  out  to  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to  ant 
with  the  amateurs,  and  to  be  a  civil-spokeir  man 


*  Hii  (errant  had  brought  him  up  a  larfe  jar  of  ink,  into  which,  no'  >ap 
posing  it  lo  be  full,  he  had  thruit  hi«  pen  down  to  the  very  bottom.  Emaged 
m  finding-  it  come  out  all  smeared  with  ink,  he  flung  the  botll«  «•  .1  nf  tin 
rfndow  into  the  garden,  where  it  lighted,  as  here  described,  up'in  one  o 
light  leaden  Mu»e«,  that  had  b»en  imported,  Kline  time  before,  fro.,,  Iii,|i  i,'J 
— the  ninth  having  been,  by  some  accident,  lett  behind . — JW-»o»i* 
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enough,  when  he  found  out  that  nothing  very  plea- 
sant was  to  be  got  by  rudeness.  Rut  you  would  have 
oeeu  amused  with  the  row,  and  the  dialogue,  and 
the  dress — or  rither  the  undress — of  the  party, 
where  I  had  introduced  myself  iu  a  devil  of  a  hurry, 
and  the  astonishment  that  ensued.  I  had  gone  out 
of  the  theatre,  for  coolness,  into  the  garden ;  there 
I  had  tumbled  over  some  dogs,  and,  coming  away 
from  them  in  veiy  ill-humor,  encountered  the  man 
in  a  worse,  which  produced  all  this  confusion. 

•«  Well — and  why  don't  you  '  launch  ? ' — Now  is 
your  time.  The  people  are  tolerably  tired  with  me, 
and  not  very  much  enamored  of  Wordsworth,  who 
bos  just  spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank 
TCJTC,  which  is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

"  Murray  talks  of  divorcing  Larry  and  Jacky— a 
bad  sign  for  the  authors,  who,  I  suppose,  will  be 
iivorced  too,  and  throw  the  blame  upon  one  another. 
Seriously,  I  don't  care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't 
gee  why  Sam  should. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you  and  my  godson. 
If  a  daughter,  the  name  will  do  quite  as  well. 
•         »         *         #         *         *         *         * 
"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXXVIII. 

TO   MB.   MOORE. 

«  Aug.  13,  1814. 

"  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mayfield,  and  have  just 
now  enfranked  your  letter  to  mamma.  My  stay  in 
town  is  so  uncertain  (not  later  than  next  week)  that 
your  packets  for  the  north  may  not  reach  me  ;  and 
as  I  know  not  exactly  where  I  am  going, — however, 
Newstead  is  my  most  probable  destination,  and  if 
you  send  your  despatches  before  Tuesday,  I  can 
forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But,  after  that  day, 
you  had  better  not  trust  to  their  arrival  in  time. 

"  *  *  has  been  exiled  from  Paris,  on  dit,  for  say- 
ing the  Bourbons  were  old  women.  The  Bourbons 
might  have  been  content,  I  think,  with  returning 
the  compliment.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Larry  yesterday 
—they  are  to  be  separated, — at  least,  so  says  the 
grand  Murray,  and  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter 
Jeffrey  has  done  me  more  than  'justice; '  but  as  to 
tragedy — urn  ! — I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present 
A  man  cannot  paint  a  storm  with  the  vessel  undei 
bare  poles,  on  a  lee  shore.  When  I  get  to  land,  ] 
will  try  what  is  to  be  done,  and,  if  I  founder,  therfe 
be  plenty  of  mine  elders  and  betters  to  consoL 
Melpomene. 

"  When  at  Newstead,  you  must  come  over,  if  onl) 
for  a  day — should  Mrs.  M.  be  exigeante  of  youi 
presence.  The  place  is  worth  seeing,  as  a  ruin,  am 
1  can  assure  you  there  was  some  fun  there,  even  in 
my  time ;  but  that  is  past.  The  ghosts,  however 
and  the  gothics,  and  the  waters,  and  the  desolation 
make  it  very  lively  still. 

"  Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXXIX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Newitead  Abbey,  Sept.  2,  1814 

*'  I  am  obliged  by  what  you  have  sent,  but  woult 
rather  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;*  we  have  ha< 
enough  of  these  things  already,  good  and  bad,  an 
next  month  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  collec 
even  the  hiaher  generation — on  my  account.  I 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hobhouse' 
ind  Mr.  Mcrivale's  good  entreatment  by  the  jour 
Ttals  you  mention. 


The  Reriewi  and  Muguhm  of  Uw  month. 


I  still  think  Mr.  Hogg  ind  yoursel/  might  mai* 
ut  an  alliance.  Dodsley'i,  was,  I  believe,  the  last 
ecent  thing  of  the  kind,  and  his  had  great  success 
a  its  day,  and  lasted  several  years  ;  but  then  he  had 
tie  double  advantage  of  editing  and  publishing, 
'he  Spleen,  and  several  of  Gray's  odes,  much  of 
•Vienstone,  and  many  others  of  good  repute,  mada 
tieir  first  appearance  in  his  collection.  Now,  with 
lie  support  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  &c.,  I 
ee  little  reason  why  you  should  not  do  as  well ;  and 
f  once  fairly  established,  you  would  have  assistance 
rom  the  youngsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford  Canning, 
whose  '  Bonaparte  '  is  excellent,)  and  many  others, 
nd  Moore,  and  Hobhouse,  and  I,  would  try  a  fall 
ow  and  then,  (if  permitted,)  and  you  might  coax 
Campbell,  too,  into  it.  By-the-by,  he  has  an  un- 
ublished  (though  printed)  poem  on  a  scene  in  Ger- 
nany,  (Bavaria,  I  think,)  which  I  saw  last  year,  that 
s  perfectly  magnificent,  and  equal  to  himself.  1 
wonder  he  don't  publish  it. 

"  Oh  ! — do  you  recollect  S**,  the  engraver's,  mad 
etter  about  not  engraving  Phillips's  picture  of  Lord 
Foleyt  (as  he  blundered  it;)  well,  I  have  traced  it, 
.think.  It  seems,  by  the  papers,  a  preacher  of 
.  ohanna  Southcote's  is  named  Foley  ;  and  I  can  no 
ivay  account  for  the  said  S**'s  confusion  of  words 
ind  ideas,  but  by  that  of  his  head's  running  on 
Johanna  and  her  apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  did 
not  say  Lord  Tozer.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
S**  is  a  believer  in  this  new  (old)  virgin  of  spiritual 
mpregnation. 

"  I  long  to  know  what  she  will  produce  :  her  being 

ith  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a  miracle,  but  her 
getting  any  one  to  beget  it,  a  greater. 

"  If  you  were  not  going  to  Paris  or  Scotland,  I 
could  send  you  some  game :  if  you  remain,  let  me 
tnow. 

"  P.  S.  A  word  or  two  of  '  Lara,'  which  your  en- 
jlosure  brings  before  me.  It  is  of  no  great  promise 
separately  ;  but,  as  connected  with  the  other  tales, 
it  will  do  very  well  for  the  volumes  you  mean  to 
publish.  I  would  recommend  this  arrangement — 

hilde  Harold,  the  smaller  Poems,  Giaour,  Bride, 

orsair,  Lara ;  the  last  completes  the  series,  and 
ts  very  likeness  renders  it  necessary  to  the  others. 
Cawthorne  writes  that  they  are  publishing  English 
Bards  in  Ireland :  pray  inquire  into  this  ;  because 
:t  must  be  stopped. 


LETTER  CCXL. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Newttend  Abbey,  Sept.  T,  1814. 

"I  should  think  Mr.  Hogg,  for  his  own  sake,  as 
well  as  yours,  would  be  '  critical'  as  lago  himself  in 
his  editorial  capacity ;  and  that  such  a  publication 
would  answer  his  purpose,  and  yours  too,  with  tol- 
erable management.  You  should,  however,  have  a 
good  number  to  start  with — I  mean,  good  in  quality ; 
in  these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  not  coming 
up  to  the  mark  in  quantity.  There  must  be  manj 
'  fine  things '  in  Wordsworth ;  but  I  should  think  it 
difficult  to  make  six  quartos  (the  amount  of  the 
whole)  all  fine,  particularly  the  pedler's  portion  ol 
the  poem  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  powers 
to  do  almost  any  thing. 

"  I  am  '  very  idle.'  I  have  read  the  few  books  1 
had  with  me,  and  been  forced  to  fish,  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument. I  have  caught  a  great  many  perch,  and 
some  carp,  which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  not  lose 
one's  labor  willingly. 

"  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  your  volume?  ? 
I  hope  '  The  Corsair '  is  printed  from  the  copy  I 
corrected  with  the  additional  lines  in  the  first  canto, 
and  some  notes  from  Sismondi  and  Lavater,  which  1 
gave  you  to  add  thereto.  The  arrangement  is  verj 
well. 


LETTERS. 
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•  My  cursed  people  have  not  sent  my  papers  since 
Bunday,  and  I  have  lost  Johanna's  divorce  from 
Jupiter.  Who  hath  gotten  her  with  prophet  ?  Is 
it  Sharpe  ?  and  how  ?  •  *  *  •  _  * 
I  should  like  to  buy  one  of  her  seals :  if  salvation 
can  be  had  at  half  a  guinea  a  head,  the  landlord  of 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere  terres- 
trial banquet.  I  am  afraid,  seriously,  that  these 
matters  will  lend  a  sad  handle  to  your  profane  scof- 
fws,  and  give  a  loose  to  much  damnable  laughter. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor  Descent  of 
Liberty  ;  he  has  chosen  a  pretty  place  wheiein  to 
comp  >se  the  last.  Let  me  hear  from  you  before 
j  ^u  embark  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXLI. 

TO   MB.    MOORE. 

"  Ncwnemd  ANiej,  Sept.  15,  1814. 

"  Thin  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to  you 
idthin  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish  or  not, 
or  burn  it  like  the  rest,  I  know  not.  When  we 
meet,  I  sh?'l  explain  why  I  have  not  written — why 
I  have  not  asked  you  here,  as  I  wished — with  a  great 
many  other  whys  and  wherefores,  which  will  keep 
cold.  In  short,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming 
omissions  and  commissions,  and  grant  me  more  re- 
mission than  St.  Athanasius  will  to  yourself,  if  you 
lop  off  a  single  shred  of  mystery  from  his  pious 
puzzle.  It  is  my  creed  (ana  it  may  be  St.  Atha- 
nasius's  too)  that  your  article  on  T**  will  get  some- 
body killed,  and  that,  on  the  Saints,  get  him  d — d 
afterward,  which  will  be  quite  enow  for  one  num- 
ber. Oons,  Tom  !  you  must  not  meddle  just  now 
with  the  incomprehensible ;  for  if  Johanna  South- 
cote  turns  out  to  be  *  *  * 

"  Now  for  a  little  egotism.  My  affairs  stand 
thus.  To-morrow,  I  shall  know  whether  a  circum- 
stance of  importance  enough  to  change  many  of 
my  plans  will  occur  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I  am  off 
for  Italy  next  month,  and  London,  in  the  mean 
time,  next  week.  I  have  got  back  Newstead,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (out  of  twenty-eight 
paid  already,) — as  a  '  sacrifice,"  the  late  purchaser 
calls  it,  and  he  may  choose  his  own  name.  I  have 
paid  some  of  my  debts,  and  contracted  others ;  but 
I  have  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  I  can't  spend 
after  my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so,  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I  think  and 
nope,  will  go  with  me;  but,  whether  he  will  or  not. 
I  shall.  I  want  to  see  Venice,  and  the  Alps,  and 
Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coast  of  Greece, 
or  rather  Epirus,  from  Italy,  as  I  once  did— or  fan- 
cied I  did — that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu.  All  this, 
however,  depends  upon  an  event,  which  may,  or 
may  not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shall  know 
probably  to-morrow,  and  if  it  does,  I  can't  well  go 
abroad  at  present. 

"  Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawl.  You 
ihall  hear  from  me  again  soon  ; — I  don't  call  this 
in  answer. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately,  &c." 

The  "  circumstance  of  importance,"  to  which  he 
alludes  in  this  letter,  was  his  second  proposal  for 
Miss  Milbanke,  of  which  he  was  now  waiting  the 
-esult. 


LETTER  CCXLII. 

TO    MR.    MOOKE. 

"Nil.,  Sept.  IS,  1814. 

••  I  have  written  to  vou  one  letter  to-night,  but 
mm  '  send  you  this  much  more,  as  I  have  not  franked 


my  number,  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in  nvi  {rodJuugh-er 
and  will  send  her  a  coral  and  bells,  wh.ch  I  hope  sh« 
will  accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

"  My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  confu 
ffion,  from  various  causes,  which  I  can  neither  de 
scribe  nor  explain — but  let  that  pass.  My  employ- 
ments have  been  very  rural — fishing,  shooting, 
bathing,  and  boating.  Books  I  have  but  few  here, 
and  those  I  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  ol 
them.  So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda  watei 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the  water, 
and  rowing  over  it,  and  firing  at  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
But  why  should  I  '  monster  my  nothings  '  to  you 
who  are  well  employed,  and  happily  too,  I  should 
hope.  For  my  part,  I  am  happy  too,  in  my  way— 
but,  as  usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  « 
Wur  perpexities,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through.  But  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  day,  will  deter- 
mine one  of  them. 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  your  Poem.  I 
wish  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I  neither  could,  not 
would,  do  it  or  its  author  any  harm.  I  believe  I 
told  you  of  Larry  and  Jacquy.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  reading — at  least  a  friend  of  his  was  reading — 
said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach.  A 
passenger  took  up  a  book  and  queried  as  to  the  au- 
thor. The  proprietor  said  '  there  were  two ' — to 
which  the  answer  of  the  unknown  was,  '  Ay.  ay — a 
joint  concern,  I  suppose,  summot  like  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.' 

"  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not  have 
missed  the  '  vile  comparison'  to  have  scaped  beinp 
one  of  the  '  Arcades  bo  et  cantare  pares,'  Good 
night.  Again  yours." 


LETTER  CCXLIII. 

TO   MB.    MOOBE. 

"  Newnead  Attey,  Sept.  90,  Iff 
"  Hrr-'i  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet'i  «l(fh  I 
The  girt  who  (are  to  long 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 

'.My  dear  Moore,  I  am  going  to  be  married — that 
is,  I  am  accepted,  and .  one  usually  hopes  the  rest 
will  follow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (iheA-are  to 
be)  you  think  too  strait-laced  for  me,  although  the 
paragon  of  only  children,  and  invested  with  'golden 
apinions  of  all  sorts  of  men,'  and  full  of  '  most 
blessed  conditions  '  as  Dcsdamona  herself.  Mis_s 
Milbanke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her  father's  invi 
tation  to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  capacity, — which, 
however,  I  cannot  do  till  I  have  settled  some  busi- 
ness in  London,  and  got  a  blue  coat. 

'  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really 
know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not  inquire.    But 
I  do  know,  that  she  has  talents  and  excellent  qu;ili- 
uid  you  will  not  deny   her  judgment,   after 
having  refused  six  suitors  and  taken  me. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against  this, 
pray  do  ;  my  mind's  made  up,  positively  fixed,  de 
termined,  and  therefore  I  will  listen  to  reason,  b* 
cause  now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may  occur  to 
break  it  off,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
[  tell  you  (a  secret,  by-the-by, — at  least,  till  I  know 
she  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I  have  proposed  niid 
am  accepted.  You  neea  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish 
me  joy,  for  one  may'nt  be  married  for  months.  I  am 
going  to  town  to-morrow ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

"  If  this  had  not  happened  I  should  have  gone  to 
Italy.  In  my  way  down,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  nu 
at  Nottingham,  and  come  over  with  me  here.  I 
need  not  say  that  nothing  will  give  me  greater  plea 
sure.  I  must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly  ;  and, 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  1 
shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good  a  person 
that — that — in  short,  I  wish  I  was  a  better. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER   OCXLIV. 

TO   THE   COUNTESS   OP  *  *  *. 

"  Albany,  Ocl.  5,  1814. 

••DEAR  LA.DY  *  *, 

"Your  recollection  and  invitation  do  me  great 
honor ;  but  I  am  going  to  be  '  married,  and  can't 
come.'  My  intended  is  two  hundred  miles  off,  and 
the  moment  my  business  here  is  arranged,  I  must 
set  out  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  f  he  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken  me, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love  and  as  silly 
as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be  in  that  sentimental 
situation.  I  have  been  accepted  these  three  weeks ; 
but  when  the  event  will  take  place,  I  don't  exactly 
know.  It  depends  partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are 
never  in  a  hurry.  One  can  be  sure  of  nothing  ;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interruption  to 
this  intention,  which  seems  as  mutual  as  possible, 
&nd  now  no  secret,  though'  I  did  not  tell  first, — 
und  all  our  relatives  are  congratulating  away  to 
right  and  left  in  the  most  fatiguing  manner. 

"  You  perhaps  know  the  lady.  She  is  niece  to 
Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to  Lady  Cowper,  and 
others  of  your  acquaintance,  and  has  no  fault,  ex- 
cept being  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  / 
must  pardon,  if  nobody  else  should.  It  might  have 
been  two  years  ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would  have  saved 
me  a  world  of  trouble.  She  has  employed  the  inter- 
val in  refusing  about  half  a  dozen  of  my  particular 
.friends,  (as  she  did  me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has 
taken  me  at  last,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  her.  I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate  bustle, 
and  there  is  no  marrying  without  some  ; — and  then 
I  must  not  marry  in  a  black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and 
I  can't  wear  a  blue  one. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  for  scribbling  all  this  nonsense. 
You  know  I  must  be  serious  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  this  is  a  parting  piece  of  buffoonery,  which  I 
write  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  expecting  to  be  agi- 
tated. Believe  most  seriously  and  sincerely  your 
obliged  servant,  "  BYRON. 

"P.  S.  My  best  rems.  to  Lord  *  *  on  his  re- 
turn." 


LETTER  CCXLV 


TO    ME.    MOOHB. 


'  Oct.  7,  1814. 


Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  paragraph 
must  hav 


in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  must  have  been 
gent  by  *  *,  or  perhaps  —  I  know  not  why  I  should 
suspect  Claughton  of  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  partly 
do,  because  it  might  interrupt  his  renewal  of  pur- 
chase, if  so  disposed;  in  short,  it  matters  not,  but 
we  are  all  in  the  road  to  matrimony  —  lawyers  set- 
tling, 'relations  congratulating,  my  intended  as  kind 
as  heart  could  wish,  and  every  one,  whose  opinion 
I  value,  very  glad  of  it.  All  her  relatives,  and  all 
mine  too,  seem  equally  pleased. 

"  Perry  was  very  sorry,  and  has  re-contradicted, 
BS  you  will  perceive  by  this  day's  paper.  It  was,  to 
(K:  sure,  a  devil  of  an  insertion,  since  the  first  para- 
t^raph  came  from  Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal, 
did  tiiis  in  the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and 
Lis  as  my  denial.  But  I  have  writton  to  do  away 
that,  enclosing  Perry's  letter,  which  was  very  polite 
\ud  kind. 

"Nobody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do;  but 
there  seems  a  fatality  over  every  scene  of  my  drama. 
always  a  row  of  some  sort  or  other.  No  matter  — 
Fortune  is  my  best  friend,  and  as  I  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better 
than  she  treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some 
merit  to  himself  cm  some  occasion,  but  (after  that) 
took  i.  o  more  towns.  In  fact,  she,  that  exquisite, 
goddess,  has  hitherto  carried  me  through  every! 


the  events  which  I  con- 
upon  in  Mr. — what's  hia 


thing,  and  will,  I  hope,  now  ;  since  1  own  it  will  U 
all  her  doing. 

'  Well,  now  for  thee.  Your  article  on  *  *  ib 
perfection  itself.  You  must  r»ot  leave  off  reviewing. 
By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can  do  any  thing.  There  is 
wit,  and  taste,  and  learning,  and  good-humor 
(though  not  a  whit  less  severe  for  thai)  in  ever}' 
line  of  that  critique.  *  *  * 

"  Next  to  your  being  an  E.  Reviewer,  my  being 
of  the  same   kidney,   and   Jeffrey's   being   such  a 
friend  to  both,  are  amon§ 
ceive  were  not  calculatec 
name's  ? — '  Essay  on  Probabilities.' 

"  But,  Tom,  I  say — Oons!  Scott  menaces  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.'  Do  you  mean  to  compete  ? 
or  lay  by,  till  this  wave  has  broke  upon  the  shelvst 
(of  booksellers,  not  rocks — a.  broken  metaphor,  by 
the  way.)  You  ouyht  to  be  afraid  of  nobody;  but 
your  modesty  is  really  as  provoking  and  unneces- 
sary as  a  *  *'s.  I  am  very 'merry,  and  have  just 
been  writing  some  elegiac  stanzas  on  the  death  of 
Sir  P.  Parker.*  He  was  my  first  cousin,  but  nevei 
met  since  boyhood.  Our  relations  desired  me,  and 
I  have  scribbled  and  given  it  to  Perry,  who  will 
chronicle  it  to-morrow.  I  am  as  sorry  for  him  as 
one  could  be  for  one  I  never  saw  since  I  was  a  child ; 
but  should  not  have  wept  melodiously,  except  '  at 
the  request  of  friends.' 

"  I  hope  to  get  out  of  town  and  be  married,  but  I 
shall  take  Newstead  in  my  way,  and  you  must  meet 
me  at  Nottingham  and  accompany  me  to  mine  Ab- 
bey. I  will  tell  you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

"Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  By  the  way,  my  wife-elect  is  perfection; 
and  I  bear  of  nothing  but  her  merits  and  her  won- 
ders, and  that  she  is  '  very  pretty.'  Her  expecta- 
tions, I  am  told,  are  great ;  but  what,  I  have  not 
a^ked.  I  have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 


LETTER  CCXLVI. 

TO   MR.   HUNT. 

"  Oct.  15.  1814. 

"Mr  DEAR  HUNT, 

"I  send  you  some  game,  of  which  I  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance. I  specify  the  quantity  as  a  security 
against  the  porter;  a  hare,  a,  pheasant,  and  two 
brace  of  partridges,  which  I  hope  are  fresh.  My 
stay  in  town  has  not  been  long,  and  I  am  in  all  the 
agonies  of  quitting  it  again  next  week  on  business, 
preparatory  to  '  a  change  of  condition,'  as  it  is 


called  by  the  talkers  on  such  matters.  I  am  about 
to  be  married  :  and  am,  of  course,  in  all  the  misery 
of  a  man  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  My  intended  is 
two  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  efforts  I  am  making 
with  lawyers,  &c.,  &c.,  to  join  my  future  con- 
nexions, are  for  a  personage  of  my  single  and  in- 
veterate habits,  to  say  nothing  of  indolence,  quite 
prodigious  !  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  better  than 
your  paper  intimated  lately,  and  that  your  approach 
ing  freedom  will  find  you  "in  full  health  to  enjoy  it 
"  Yours  ever, 

"  BYRON  " 


LETTER  CCXLVII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE 

»  Oct.  15, 1814. 

An*  there  were  any  thing  in  marriage  that  would 
make  a  difference  between  friends  and  me,  particu- 
larly in  your  case,  I  would  'none  on't.'  My  agent 
sets  off  for  Durham  next  week,  and  I  shall  follow 
him,  taking  Newstead  and  you  in  my  way.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  address  Miss  Milbanke  with  thesr 

*  Poeim,  p.  947. 
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news,  but  it  is  likely  she  may  prove  a  considerable  [ 
tarti.  All  hei  father  can  give,  or  leave  her,  he  will ; 
Mid  from  her  ehildless  uncle,  Lord  Wentworth, 
whose  barony,  it  is  supposed,  will  devolve  on  Ly. 
Milbanke,  (his  sister,)  she  has  expectations.  But 
these  will  depend  upon  his  own  disposition,  which 
seems  very  partial  towards  her.  She  is  an  only 
child,  and  Sir  Ralph's  estates,  though  dipped  by 
electioneering  are  considerable.  Part  of  them  are 
settled  on  her ;  but  whether  that  will  be  dowered 
now,  I  do  not  know, — though,  from  what  has  been 
intimated  to  me,  it  probably  will.  The  lawyers  are 
to  settle  this  among  them,  and  I  am  getting  my 
property  into  matrimonial  array,  and  myself  ready 
fcr  thy  j  mrney  to  Seaham,  which  I  must  make  in  a 
*eek  or  ten  days. 

"  I  certainly 'did  not  dream  that  she  was  attached 
30  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been  for  some  time. 
I  also  thought  her  of  a  very  cold  disposition,  in 
jrhich  I  was  also  mistaken — it  is  a  long  story,  and  I 
ifon't  trouble  you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  &c., 
&c.,  you  will  hear  enough  of  them  (for  she  is  a  kind 
of  pattern  in  the  north),  without  my  running  into  a 
display  on  the  subject.  It  is  well  that  one  of  us  is 
of  such  fame,  since  there  is  a  sad  deficit  in  the 
morale  of  that  article  upon  my  part, — all  owing  to 
my  '  bitch  of  a  star,'  as  Captain  Tranchemont  says 
of  his  planet. 

"  Don't  think  you  have  not  said  enough  of  me  in 
your  article  on  T  *  * ;  what  more  could  or  need  be 
said?  *  *  » 

"  Your-long  delayed  and  expected  work — I  sup- 
pose you  will  take  fright  at  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles' 
and  Scott  now.  You  must  do  as  you  like, — I  have 
said  my  say  You  ought  to  fear  comparison  with 
none,  and  any  one  would  stare  who  heard  you  were 
so  tremulous, — though,  after  all,  I  believe  it  is  the 
surest  sign  of  talent.  Good  morning.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  soon,  but  I  will  write  again,  and  perhaps 
you  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham.  Pray  say  so. 


•P.  S 
name  thi 


If  this  union  is  productive,  you  shall 
rst  i  uits." 


LETTER  CCXLVIII. 

TO   MB.    HENRY  DBUBY. 

"  Oct.  18, 1814. 

•  •  MY  DEAR  DRTTBY, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  hitherto  unacknowledged 
Anecdotes.'  Now  for  one  of  mine — I  am  going  to 
be  married,  and  have  been  engaged  this  month.  It 
is  a  long  story,  and  therefore  I  won't  tell  it, — an  old 
and  (though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately)  a  mutual 
attachment.  The  very  sad  life  I  have  led  since  I 
was  your  pupil  must  partly  account  for  the  offs  and 
ons  in  this  now  to  be  arranged  business.  We  are 
only  waiting  for  the  lawyers  and  settlements,  &c., 
and  rext  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go  down 
to  Seaham  in  the  new  character  of  a  regular  suitor 
'or  a  wife  of  mine  own.  *  *  * 

"I  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the  same 
roy age — I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at  Hastings.  I  wish 
ke  •would  be  married  at  the  same  time.  I  should 
lik  •  to  make  a  party, — like  people  electrified  in  a 
row.  by  (or  rather  through)  the  same  chain,  holding 
one  another's  hands,  and  all  feeling  the  shock  at 
Oiice.  I  have  not  yet  apprized  -him  of  this.  He 
makes  such  a  serious  matter  of  all  these  things, 
»nd  is  so  '  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is 
4ui*e  overcoming  to  us  choice  spirits.  *  *  * 

'  They  say  one  shouldn't  be  married  in  a  black 
roa '.  I  won't  have  a  blue  one, — that's  flat.  I  hate 
It  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXLIX. 


ro  MR.  COWELL. 


«0ct  2S,  .81*. 


"MY  DEAR  COWELL, 

"  Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter— 
the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was  one  hundred  tc 
Hawke,  and  fifty  to  Hay,  (nothing  to  Kelly,)  for  a 
guinea  received  from  each  of  the  two  former.*  I 
shall  fee.1  much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  right  il 
I  am  incorrect  in  this  statement  in  any  way,  and 
have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  recollect  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  passed,  and  state  it  to  Hodgson. 
My  reason  is  this  :  some  time  ago  Mr.  *  *  required 
a  bet  of  me  which  I  never  made,  and  of  course,  .  ..- 
fused  to  pay,  and  have  heard  no  more  of  it ;  to  pre- 
vent similar  mistakes  is  my  object  in  wishing  you  to 
remember  well  what  passed,  and  to  put  Hodgson  in 
possession  of  your  memory  on  the  subject. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way  through  Cam 
bridge.  Remember  me  to  H.,  and  believe  me  ever 


LETTER  CCL 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Dec.  14, 18U. 

;<MY  DEAREST  TOM, 

"  I  will  send  the  pattern  to-morrow,  and  since. 
you  don't  go  to  our  friend  ('  of  the  keeping  part  ol 
the  town  ')  this  evening,  I  shall  e'en  sulk  at  home 
over  a  solitary  potation.  My  self-opinion  rises 
much  by  your  eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my 
friend  Scrope  is  pleased  to  say,  I  believe  I  am  very 
well  for  a  '  holiday  drinker.'  Where  the  devil  are 
you  ?  with  Woolridge,  I  conjecture — for  which  you 
deserve  another  abscess.  Hoping  that  the  Ameri- 
can war  will  last  for  manv  years,  and  that  all  the 


prizes  may  be  registered  at  Bermoothes,  believe  me, 
&c. 

"P.  S.  I  have  just  been  co_mposing  an  epistle  to 
•the  archbishop  for  an  especial  license.  Oons !  it 
looks  serious.  Murray  is  impatient  to  see  you,  and 
would  call,  if  you  will  give  him  audience.  Your 
new  coat ! — I  wonder  you  like  the  color,  and  don'* 
go  about,  like  Dives,  in  purple." 


LETTER  CCLI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Dec.  31.  1814.    . 

'  A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the  addi- 
tions are  very  great  improvements. 

"  At  last,  I  must  be  most  peremptory  with  yen 
about  the  print  from  Phillips's  picture  :  it  is  pro 
nounced  on  all  hands  the  most-stupid  and  disagree- 
able possible  ;  so  do,  pray,  have  a  new  engrav'ng 
and  let  me  see  it  first ;  there  really  must  be  no  i\  ore 
from  the  same  plate.  I  don't  much  care,  mys,  If ; 
but  every  one  I  honor  tonnents  me  to  death  about 
it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree  beyond  repeating.  Now, 
don't  answer  with  excuses  ;  but,  for  my  sake,  have 
it  destroyed  :  I  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  is.  1 
write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  written  this  most  illegibly :  but  A 
is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the  print,  and  have  another 
by  particular  desire.'  It  must  be  d — d  bad,  to  be1 
sure,  since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ;  and 
he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  do  it :  that  is, 
burn  the  plate,  and  employ  a  new  etcher  from  th«i 
other  picture.  This  is  stupid  and  sulky." 


He  had  acreed  < 
rrer  mairy. 


tcvfeit  tbew  »um»  ft  the  yenout  mentioned,  ihould  hi 
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LETTER  CCLI1. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Kirby,  Jan.  8,  1813. 

"  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  instant ;  so 
pray,  make  haste  and  congratulate  away. 

"Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be  from  the  other 
of  Phillips — I  mean  (not  the  Albanian,  but)  the 
original  one  in  the  exhibition ;  the  last  was  from 
the  copy.  I  should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron 
tc  decide  upon  the  next,  as  they  found  fault  with  the 
last.  /  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the  sub- 
ect. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  will,  I  daresay,  have  the  goodness 
o  furnish  copies  of  the  Melodies,*  if  you  state  my 
wish  upon  the  subject.  You  may  have  them,  if  you 
think  them  worth  inserting.  The  volumes,  in  their 
collected  state,  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions  of  my 
inscription ;  but  will  supply  them  in  time. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  which 
have  all  been  realized,  I  remain  very  truly, 

"  Yours, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCLIII. 

TO   MR.    NATHAN. 

"Jan.  7,  181i>. 

:<DEAR  NATHAN, 

"  Murray,  being  about  to  publish  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  my  poetical  effusions,  has  a  wish  to  include 
the  stanzas  of  the  Hebrew  Melodies.  Will  you 
allow  him  that  privilege  without  considering  it  an 
infringement  on  your  copyright  ?  I  certainly  wish 
to  oblige  the  gentleman,  but  you  know,  Nathan,  it 
is  against  all  good  fashion  to  give  and  take  back.  I 
therefore  cannot  grant  what  is  not  at  my  disposal. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  subject.  Dear  Nathan, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCLIV. 

TO   MR.    MOOHE. 

"  Halnaby,  Darlington,  Jan.  10,  1815. 

"  I  was  married  this  day  week.  The  parson  has 
pronounced  it — Perry  has  announced  it — and  the 
Morning  Post,  also,  under  the  head  of  '  Lord  By- 
ron's marriage ' — as  if  it  were  a  fabrication,  or  the 
puff-direct  of  a  new  stay-maker. 

"  Now  for  thine  affairs.  I  have  redde  thee  upon 
the  Fathers,  and  it  is  excellent  well.  Positively, 
you  must  not  leave  off  reviewing.  You  shine  in  it 
—you  kill  in  it ;  and  this  article  has  been  taken  for 
Sydney  Smith's,  (as  I  heard  in  town,)  which  proves 
not  only  your  proficiency  in  parsonology,  but  that 
you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  veteran  critic  at  your  first 
Kiset.  So,  prithee,  go  on  and  prosper. 

"Scott's  'Lord  of  the  Isles '  is  out — 'the  mail- 
coach  copy '  I  have,  by  special  license  of  Murray. 
****** 

"  Now  is  your  time ; — you  will  come  upon  them 
uewly  and  freshly.  It  is  impossible  to  read  what 
you  have  lately  done  (verse  or  prose)  without  seeing 
that  you  have  trained  on  tenfold.  *  *  has  floun- 
dered. *  *  has  foundered.  /  have  tired  the  rascals 
(i.  e.  the  public)  with  my  Harrys  and  Larrys,  Pil- 
grims and  Pirates.  Nobody  but  Southev  h'as  done 
any  thing  worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding  ;  and 
he  has  not  luck  enougl.  to  be  found  out  in  doing  a 


•  The  Hebrew  Melodiw  whici  he  hod  employed  Himself  in  writing  during 
rer-nt  itay  in  !xmdoi 


good  thing.  Now,  Tom,  is  thy  time — '  Oh  joyful  daj 
I  would  not  take  a  knighthoo  I  for  thy  forune.'     Let 
me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  beleve  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Lady  Byron  is  vastly  well.  How  are  Mrs 
Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's  '  Graces  ? '  We  must 
present  our  women  to  one  another." 


LETTER  CCLV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Tan.  IB,  1815. 

"  Egad !  I  don't  think  he  is  '  down  ; '  and  ray 
prophecy — like  most  auguries,  sacred  and  profane—' 
is  not  annulled,  but  inverted.  *  *  * 

"  To  your  question  about  the  '  dog  '* — Umih  '— 
my  '  mother  I  won't  say  any  thing  against — that  is, 
about  her ;  but  how  long  a  '  mistress '  or  friend 
may  recollect  paramours  or  competitors  (lust  and 
thirst  being  the  two  great  and  only  bonds  between 
the  amatory  or  the  amicable),  1  can't  say, — or, 
rather,  you  know  as  well  as  I  could  tell  you.  But,  a. 
for  canine  recollections,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  bj 
a  cur  of  mine  own,  (always  bating  Boatswain,  the 
dearest,  and,  alas  !  the  maddest  of  dogs,)  I  had  one 
(half  a  wolfby  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at  ten 
years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at  twenty.  When 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  enact  Argus,  he  bit  away 
the  backside  of  my  breeches,  and  never  would  con 
sent  to  any  kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of  all 
kinds  of  bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Southey 
blush,  and  Homer  too,  as  far  as  I  can  decide  upon 
quadruped  memories.f 

"  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the  sou 
that  pays  her  jointure — a  mistress  her  mate,  till  he 
*  *  and  refuses  salary — a  friend  his  fellow,  till  he 
loses  cash  and  character,  and  8.  dog  his  master,  till 
he  changes  him. 

"So,  you  want  to  know  'about  Milady  and  me? 
But  let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random  says,  '  profane 
the  chaste  mysteries  of  Hymen  "J— damn  the  word, 
I  had  nearly  spelled  it  with  a  small  h.  I  like  Bell 
as  well  as  you  do  (or  did,  you  villain !)  Bessy — and 
that  is  (or  was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

"  Address  your  next  to  Seaham,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  where  we  are  going  on  Saturday  (a.  bore,  by- 
the-way)  to  see  father-in-law,  Sir  Jacoo,  and  my 
lady's  lady-mother.  Write  —  and  write  more  at 
length — both  to  the  public  and  • 

"  Yours  ever  most  affectionately, 


LETTER  CCLVI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Seaham,  Stockton -on-Tee«,  Feb.  2,  1319. 

"  I  have  heard  from  London  that  you  have  left 
Chatsworth  and  all  the  women  full  of  '  entusy- 
musy'§  about  you,  personally  and  poetically;  md 
in  particular,  that  '  When  first  I  met  thee '  has  :>een 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  effect.  I  told  you  it  was 
one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  wrote,  though  that 
dog  Power  wanted  you  to  omit  part  of  it.  They 


•  Mr.  Moore  had  just  been  reading  Mr.  Southey 's  poem  of  "  Roderick," 
and,  with  reference  to  an  incident  in  it,  had  put  the  following  question  tu 
Lord  Byron  : — "  1  should  like  to  know  from  you,  who  are  one  of  the  Philo- 
cynic  sect,  whether  it  is  at  all  prolable,  that  any  dog  (out  of  a  melod'ams) 
could  recognize  a  master,  whom  neither  his  own  motV-r  or  .nV».-ess  wa>  aCM 
to  find  out  I  don't  care  about  Ulysses'  dog,  4e.— al  1  w»at  to  know  front 
you,  (who  are  renowned  as  '  friend  of  the  dog,  companion  of  the  bear,; 
whether  such  a.  thing  is  probable." 

t  Don  Juan,  canto  iii.,  stanza  xxiii.,  letter  Mil. 

t  The  letter  H  is  blotted  in  the  MS. 

§  It  wa«  thus  that,  according  to  his  accoun  ,  Mr.  Braman,  the  eelebnOh' 
»in?er  and  actor,  used  frequently  to  pronounce  the  word  "  e-rth maem." 


LETTERS. 
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Are  all  regretting  your  absence  at  Chatsworth,  ac- 
sording  to  inj  informant — 'all  the  ladies  quite.  &c., 
tc.,  &c.'  Stap  my  vitals  ! 

"  Well,  now  you  have  got  home  again — which  I 
dare  say  is  as  agreeable  as  a  '  draught  of  cool  small 
beei  to  the  scorched  palate  of  a  waking  sot ' — now 
you  have  got  home  again,  I  say,  probably  I  shall 
near  from  you.  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been 
transferred  to  my  father-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and 
lady's  maid,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  treacle-moon  is 
over,  and  I  am  awake,  and  find  myself  married. 
My  spouse  and  I  agree  to — and  in — admiration. 
Swift  siys,  'no  wise  man  ever  married; '  but,  for  a 
fool,  I  think  it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible 
future  states.  I  still  think  one  ought  to  marry 
upon  lease;  but  am  verv  sure  I  should  renew  mine 
at  the  expiration,  though  next  term  were  for  ninety 
ml  nine  years. 

"  I  wish  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here  '  obli- 
tusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis."  Pray  tell 
me  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  intriguery,  and 

how  the  w s  and  rogues  of  the  upper  Beggar's 

Opera  go  on — or  rather  go  off— in  or  after  marriage ; 
or  who  are  going  to  break  any  particular  command- 
ment. Upon  this  dreary '  coast,  we  have  nothing 
but  country  irsetings  and  shipwrecks  ;  and  I  have 
this  day  dined  upon  fish,  which  probably  dined  upon 
the  crews  of  several  colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales. 
But  I  saw  the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of 
surf  and  foam, — almost  equal  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  the  interesting  white  squalls  and  s'hort  seas  of 
Archipelago  memory. 

"  My  papa,  Sir  Ralpho,  hath  recently  made  a 
speech  at  a  Durham  tax -meeting  ;  and  not  only  at 
Durham,  but  here,  several  times  since,  after  dinner. 
He  is  now,  I  believe,  speaking  to  himself  (I  left 
Mm  in  the  middle)  over  various  decanters,  which 
can  neither  interrupt  him  nor  fall  asleep, — as  might 
possibly  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  his  au- 
dience. "Ever  thine, 

"B. 

"  I  must  go  to  tea— damn  tea.  I  wish  it  was  Kin- 
naird's  brandy,  and  with  you  to  lecture  me  about 


LETTER  CCLVI1. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

Seahnm,  Stockton-upon-TeM,  Feb.  2,  1815. 

'  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  making  an 
occasional  inquiry  at  Albany,  at  my  chambers, 
whether  my  books,  &c.,  are  kept  in  tolerable  order, 
and  how  far  my  old  woman*  continues  in  health  and 
industry  as  keeper  of  my  old  den.  Your  parcels 
have  been  duly  received  and  perused ;  but  I  had 
hoped  to  receive  '  Guy  Mannering  '  before  this  time. 
I  w  n't  intrude  further  for  the  present  on  your  avo- 
cations, professional  or  pleasurable,  but  am,  as 
iRnal,  "  Very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLVIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Feb.  4,  1815. 

'  I  °nclose  you  half  a  letter  from  *  *,  which  will 
explain  itself — at  least  the  latter  part — the  former 
refers  to  private  business  of  mine  own.  If  Jeffrey 
will  take  such  an  article,  and  you  will  undertake  the 
revision,  or,  indeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself, 
(for  unless  you  do,  by  IPhrebus,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,)  we  can  cook  up,  between  us  three,  as 
prettj  a  dish  of  soui  -crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the 
tongue  of  a  book-maker.  *  *  *  * 


•  Mra.  Mule.  I  m  hotuekeencr. 
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"  You  can,  at  any  rate,  try  Je  Trey's  inclination. 
Your  late  proposal  from  him  made  me  hint  this  to 
*  *,  who  is  a  much  better  proser  and  scholar  than  1 
am,  and  a  very  superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste 
—answer  this.  «'  Ever  yours  most, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  All  is  well  at  home.  I  wrote  to  you  ye» 
terday." 


LETTER  CCIX. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"Fet.  10, 1815. 

"  MY  DEAR  THOM, 

"  Jeffrey  has  been  so  very  kind  about  me  and  my 
damnable  works,  that  I  w'ould  not  be  indirect  01 
equivocal  with  him,  even  for  a  friend.  So,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  mine  ;  but  that, 
if  I  did  not  firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  mucb 
better  than  I  could  offer,  I  would  never  have  trou- 
bled him  or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge  between 
you  how  far  it  is  admissible,  and  reject  it,  if  not  ol 
the  right  sort.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  article  one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to 
oblige  *  * ;  and  should  the  composition  be  a  good 
one,  it  can  hurt  neither  party, — nor,  indeed,  any 
one,  saving  and  excepting  Mr.  *  *  *  *. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Curse  catch  me  if  I  know  what  H  *  *  means,  or 
meaned,  about  the  demonstrative  pronoun,*  but  I 
admire  your  fear  of  being  inoculatea  with  the  same. 
Have  you  never  found  out  that  you  have  a  particu- 
lar style  of  your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all 
other  people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafiz  of  the 
Morning  Post  ? 

"  So  you  allowed  B  *  *  and  such  like  to  hum  and 
haw  you,  or,  rather,  Lady  Jersey,  out  of  her  com- 
pliment, and  me  out  of  mine.f  Sunburn  me  but 
this  was  pitiful-hearted.  However,  I  will  tell  her 
all  about  it  when  I  see  her. 

"  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all  kinds  of  civilities,  and 
assure  you  of  her  recognition  and  high  considera 
tion.  I  will  tell  you  of  our  movements  sc-:ith, 
which  may  be  in  about  three  weeks  from  this  presen* 
writing.  By-the-way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any 
travelling  expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel  into 
Italy,  which  we  will  discuss.  And  then,  think  of 
the  poesy  wherewithal  we  should  overflow  froiu 
Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say  nothing  of  Greece, 
through  all  which  —  God  willing  —  we  might  per 
ambulate  in  one  twelvemonth.  If  I  take  my  -^U'e. 
you  can  take  yours  ;  and  if  I  leave  mme,  you  may 
do  the  same.  '  Mind  you  stand  by  me,  in  eit'iet 
case,  Brother  Bruin." 

"  And  believe  me  inveterately  yours, 


LETTER  CCLX. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"  Feb.  Z2,  1810. 

"  Yesterday,  I  sent  off  the  packet  and  let'er  to 
Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty-one  pages,  so  that 
I  have  not  added  a  line  ;  but  in  my  letter,  I  men- 
tioned what  passed  between  you  and  me  in  autumn, 
as  my  inducement  for  presuming  to  trouble  him 
either  with  my  own  or  *  *'s  lucubrations.  I  am 
any  thing  but  sure  that  it  will  do ;  but  I  have  told 
Jeffrey  that  if  there  is  any  decent  raw  material  in  it, 
he  may  cut  it  into  what  shape  he  pleases,  and  warp 
it  to  his  liking. 


•  Some  remark  which  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  frequent  UK  a 
the  demonttratire  pronoun,  both  by  hirraelf  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

f  Verses  to  Lady  Jency  (containing  an  allusion  to  Lord  byron),  whfea 
Mi  Moore  had  »  ritten,  while  at  Chi  uworth,  but  after* «nta  dettiorpd 
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BYRON'S   WORKS. 


"Si  jo i  won't  po  abroad,  then,  with  me — but 
alone.  I  fully  purpose  starting  much  about  the 
time  you  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

*#»«** 

"  I  hope  Jeffrey  won't  think  me  very  impudent  in 
Bei.ding  *  *  only  ;  there  was  not  room  for  a  sylla- 
ble. I  have  avowed  *  *  as  the  author,  and  said  that 
TOU  thought  or  said,  when  I  met  you  last,  that  he 
(J.)  would  not  be  angry  at  the  coalition,  (though 
alas  !  we  have  not  coalesced,)  and  so,  if  I  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  I  must  get  out  of  it — Heaven  knows 
tow. 

"  Your  Anacreon*  is  come,  and  with  it  I  sealed 
(its  first  impression)  the  packet  and  epistle  to  our 
patron 

"Curse  the  Melodies,  and  the  Tribes  to  boot. 
Braham  is  to  assist — or  hath  assisted — but  will  do  no 
more  good  than  a  second  physician.  I  merely  inter- 
fered to  oblige  a  whim  of  Kinnaird's  and  all  I  have 
got  by  it  was  '  a  speech,'  and  a  receipt  for  stewed 
cysters. 

"  '  Not  meet ' — pray  don't  say  so.  We  must  meet 
somewhere  or  somehow.  Newstead  is  out  of  the 
question,  being  nearly  sold  again,  or,  if  not,  is  un- 
inhabitable for  my  spouse.  Pray  write  again.  I 
will  soon. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  when  do  you  come  out  ?  ever,  or 
never  ?  I  hope  I  have  made  no  blunder  ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  you  said  to  me  (after  Wordsworth, 
whom  I  first  pondered  upon,  was  given  up)  that 
*  *  and  I  might  attempt  *  *  *.  His  length  alone 
prevented  me  from  trying  my  part,  though  I  should 
have  been  less  severe  upon  the  Reviewe*,. 

"  tfour  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  my  set, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much  thtrefor.  I  have  jivst 
been— or,  rather,  ought  to  be — very  much  shocked 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  him.  Since,  we  have  never  met — but  once, 
I  think,  since  1805 — and  it  would  be  a  paltry  affec- 
tation to  pretend  that  I  had  any  feeling  for  him 
worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a  time  in  my  life 
when  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ;  and 
all  I  can  say  for  it  now  is,  that — it  is  not  worth 
breaking;.  "Adieu — it  is  all  a  farce." 


LETTER  CCLXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

March  2,  1815. 

"  MY  DEAP,  THOM, 

"  Jeffrey  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly  of  all  pos- 
sible letters,  and  has  accepted  *  *'s  article.  He 
says  he  has  long  liked  not  only,  &c.,  &c.,  but  my 
'character.'  This  must  be  your  doing,  you  dog — 
arn't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  knowing  me  so  well  ? 
This  is  what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  father 
confessor. 

"  I  feel  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad  song.f 
You  once  asked  me  for  some  words  which  you  would 
let.  Now  you  may  set  or  not,  as  you  like, — but 
there  they  are,  in  a  legible  hand,J  and  not  in  mine, 
but  of  my  own  scribbling  ;  so  you  may  say  of  them 
what  you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ?  I 
shall  make  you  '  a  speech  '$  if  you  don't  respond 
quickly. 

1  '•  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  sameness  and  stagna- 


tion, and  so  totally  occupied  in  consuming  the  fruifc 
— and  sauntering — and  playing  dull  games  at  cardi 
— and  yawning — and  trying  to  read  old  Annual 
Registers  and  the  daily  papers — and  gathering  shelh 
on  the  shore — and  watching  the  growth  of  stunted 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden — that  I  Lave  nei* 
ther  time  nor  sense  to  say  more  than 

"  Yours  ever         "  B. 

"  P.  S.  I  open  my  letter  again  to  put  «.  question 
to  you.  What  would  Lady  Cork,  or  any  jther  fash- 
ionable Pidcock  give,  to  collect  you  and  Jeffrey  and 
me  to  one  party.  I  have  been  answering  his  letter, 
which  suggested  this  dainty  query.  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  your  face  and  mine ; 
and  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good  hu- 
mor during  the  early  part  of  a  compotation,  till 
we  got  drunk  enough  to  make  him  '  a  speech.'  I 
think  the  critic  would  have  much  the  best  of  us — of 
one,  at  least — for  I  don't  think  diffidence  (I  menu 
social)  is  a  disease  of  yours." 


LETTER  CCLXII. 

TO   MB.    MOOE.E. 

March  8, 18I!>. 

"  An  event — the  death  of  poor  Dorset — and  the 
recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and  ought  to  have 
felt  now,  but  could  not — set  me  pondering,  and 
finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  have  in 
your  hands.  I  am  very  glad  you  like  them,  for  I 
iiatte:  myself  they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  your 
style.  If  I  could  imitate  it  well,  T  should  lutvr  no 
great  ambition  of  originality — I  wish  I  couid  make 
you  exclaim  with  Dennis,  '  That's  my  thunder,  by 
G — d  ! '  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  your  setting 
them,  and  as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept 
the  words,  and  you  did  not  think  yourself  degraded, 
for  once  in  a  way,  by  marrying  them  to  music. 

"  Sunburn  Nathan  !  why  do  you  always  twit  me 
with  his  vile  'Ebrew  nasalities  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  it  was  all  K.'s  doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  fa- 
cility of  temper  ?  But  thou  wilt  be  a  wag  Thomas  ; 
and  see  what  you  get  for  it.  Now  for  my  re- 
venge. 

"  Depend — and  prepend — upon  it  that  your  opin- 
ion of  *  *  'spoem  will  travel  through  one  or  other  of 
the  quintuple  correspondents,  till  it  reaches  the  ear 
and  the  liver  of  the  author.*  Your  adventure,  how- 
ever, is  truly  laughable ;  but  how  could  you  be  such 
a  potato  ?  You  '  a  brother '  (of  the  quill)  too  '  near 
the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's  own  publisher 
(who  has  '  bought,'  or  rather  sold,  '  golden  opin- 
ions '  about  him)  such  a  damnatory  parenthesis  f 
'  Between  you  and  me,'  quotha,  it  reminds  me  of  a 
passage  in  the  Heir  at  Law — '  TOte-a-tOte  with  Lady 
Duberly,  I  suppose  ' — '  No — tete-atcte  with  Jive  hun- 
dred people  ;  '  and  your  confidential  communication 
will  doubtless  be  in  circulation  to  that  amount,  in  a 
short  time,  with  several  additions,  and  in  several 
letters,  all  signed  L.  H.  R.  0.  B.  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shall  stop 
on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of  taking  a 
house  there)  at  Col.  Leigh's,  near  Newmarket, 
where  any  epistle  .of  yours  will  find  its  welcome 
way. 

"  I  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  listening  to 
that  d — d  monologue,  which  elderly  gentlemen  call 


*  A  seal,  with  the  heail  of  Anacreon,  which  Mr.  Moore  had  given  him. 
1  TLe  reran*  enclosed  were  those  melancholy  ones,  new  printed  in  bit 
Irani. 

"  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away." 

Poems,  p.  549. 

J  The  MS.  wni  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Byron. 

J  There  alluiioni  to  a  "  ipeech  "  are  connected  with  a  little  incident,  not 
•ci'.h  nirn'iiming,  which  had  amused  us  both  when  1  was  in  town.  He  wai 
iiith  -t  tbiid  And  hud  been  always  M,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  early  letters)  of 


He  here  alludes  to  a  circumstance  which  I  h; 


preceding  lettur.   In  writing  to  i 
publis 


i  kupin£  on  some  conventional  phrase  at  joke. — Moon 


unicated  to  him  in  I 

of  the  numerous  paitnen?  ot  a  wel/kncira 

ig  establishment,  (with  which  I  have  since  b>-cn  lucky  ciiorgh  '.o  Tufrm 
a  more  intimate  connection,)  I  had  said  confidential;?,  (as  1  thmigbt,)  i» 
reference  to  a  poem  that  had  Just  appeared,—"  U-twenn  you  and  me,  I  do 
not  much  admire  Mr.  •  •  's  poem.''  The  letter  being  chiefly  vpon  liuamm* 
was  answered  through  the  regular  business  channel,  and,  to  my  dBmaT,eo»> 
eluded  with  the  Allowing  wc.ils  :—  "We  art  very  sorry  that  you  do  not  nf 
prove  of  Mr  •  •  's  new  poem,  and  are  T.  ur  oledieut,  &c.,  &c.  L.  li.  n.  C 


LETTERS. 


82, 


COT. \fT8iiti on,  and  hi  which  my  pious  father-in-law 
repeats  himself  every  evening,  save  one,  when  he 
pl:ived  upon  the  fiddle.  However,  they  have  been 
»'ery  kmd  and  hospitable,  and  I  like  them  and  the 
place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will  live  many  happy 
months.  Bell  is  in  health,  and  unvaried  good  hu- 
mor and  behavior.  But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of 
packing  and  parting;  and  I  suppose  by  this  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with  my 
chin  upon  a  bandbox.  I  have  prepared,  however, 
Another  carriage  for  the  abigail,  and  all  the  trump- 
•»  v  which  our  wives  drag  along  with  them. 

"  Ever  thme,  most  affectionately, 
"  B." 


LETTER  CCLXIII. 

TO    MB.    MOORE. 


1  meant  to  write  to  you  before  on  the  subject  of 
your  loss  ;*  but  the  recollection  of  the  uselessness 
and  wcrthlessness  of  any  observations  on  such 
events  prevented  me.  I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  bear  it  so  well,  and  that  I  trust 
time  will  enable  Mrs.  M.  to  sustain  it  better.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  divert  and  occupy  her 
with  other  thoughts  and  cares,  and  I  am  sure  all 
that  can  be  done  will. 

"  Now  to  your  letter.  Napoleon — but  the  papers 
will  have  told  you  all.  I  quite  think  with  you  upon 
the  subject,  and  for  my  real  thoughts  this  time 
last  year,  I  would  refer,  you  to  the  last  pages  of  the 
Journal  I  gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for 
utterly  falsifying  every  line  of  mine  Ode — which  I 
take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost  stretch  of  human 
magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  a  cer- 
tain abbe,  who  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ? 
Just  as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came 
that  Gustavus  III.  had  destroyed  this  immortal  gov- 
ernment :  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  abb°,  '  the  king  of  Swe- 
den may  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  not  my 
book .' !'  I  think  of  the  abbo,  but  not  with  him. 

"  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most 
consummate  daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal 
in  luck  or  destiny.  He  might  have  been  stopped  by 
pur  frigates — or  wreck?  1  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  which 
is  particularly  tempesiuous — or — a  thousand  things. 
But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  favorite,  and 

"  Once  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking-  towns  at  his  liking  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
From  KlUi  lo  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Making  baiiifor  the  ladiijs,  and  boat  to  his  foes. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driving  into 
the  middle  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  pretty  speeches.  And  now,  if  he  don't 
dr  ib  the  allies,  there  is  '  no  purchase  in  money.' 
I/  he  can  take  France  by  himself,  the  devil's  in't  if 
h2  don't  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by  those 
celebrated  sworders — those  boys  of  the  blade,  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  the  old  and  new  army.  It  is 
Impossible  not  to  be  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by 
his  character  and  career.  Nothing  ever  so  disap- 
pointed me  as  his  abdication,  and  nothing  could 
have  reconciled  me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as 
his  recent  exploit ;  though  no  one  could  anticipate 
such  a  complete  and  brilliant  renovation. 

"  To  your  question,  I  can  only  answer  that  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  which  l^ok  a  little  ges- 
tatory.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  not  partic- 
ularly anxious,  except  that  I  think  it  would  please 
her  uncle,  Lord  Wentworth,  and  her  father  and 
mother.  The  former  (Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town, 
and  in  verv  indifferent  health.  You  perhaps  know 
that  his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thou- 
»and  a  year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon  Bell. 


death  of  his  infant  goddaughter,  Oliria  Byron  Moore. 


But  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so  very  kind  to  hei 
and  me,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  wish  him  n 
heaven,  if  he  can  be  comfortable  on  earth.  Her  fa 
ther  is  still  in  the  country. 

"  We  mean  to  metropolize  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  address  your  next  to  Piccadilly.  We  have  got 
the  Duchess  of  Devon's  house  there,  she  being  ir, 
France. 

"  I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure  the 
property  of  the  Song,  so  that  it  is  not  complimenta- 
ry to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  '  condescending ' 
or  '  twble  authors  ' — both  « vile  phrases,'  as  Poloiii- 
us  savs.  ****** 

"  fray  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  when  you  mean 
to  be  in  town.  Your  continental  scheme  is  imprac- 
ticable for  the  present.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a 
longer  letter  than  usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce 
you  to  tax  my  gratitude  still  farther  hi  the  same 
way. 

"  You  never  told  me  about '  Longman,"  and  •  nex* 
winter,'  and  I  am  not  a  '  milestone.'* 


LETTER  CCLXIV. 

TO    Mil.    COLERIDGE. 

•'  Piccadilly,  Mirth  31,  181*. 

DEAR  Sin, 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request,  though  I  hope  there  is  still  taste 
enough  left  among  us  to  render  it  almost  unneces- 
sary, sordid  and  interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted, 
many  of  '  the  trade  '  are,  where  circumstances  give 
them  an  advantage.  I  trust  you  do  not  permit 
yourself  to  be  depressed  by  the  temporary  partiality 
of  what  is  called  'the  public'  for  the  favorites  oj 
the  moment ;  all  experience  is  against  the  perma- 
nency of  such  impressions.  You  must  have  lived 
to  see  many  of  these  pass  away,  and  will  survive 
many  more — I  mean  personally,  for  poetically,  I 
would  not  insult  you  by  a  comparison. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  never  was  such  an  opening  for  tragedy.  In 
Kean,  there  is  an  actor  worthy  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  characters  which  you  have  every 
power  of  embodying ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  part  of  Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  hi» 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane.  We  have  nothing  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  '  Remorse  '  for 
very  many  years  ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  recep- 
tion of  that  play  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
iiighest  hopes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  are  proceeding  in  a  career  which 
could  not  but  be  successful.  With  my  best  respects 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  BYRON, 

"P.  S.  You  mention  my  'Satire,'  lampoon.' or 
whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  1  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and 
very  angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in  rny  side  ever 
since  ;  more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persoi  J 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently  my  ac- 
quaintances, and  some  of  them  my  friends,  which 
is  '  heaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiv- 
ing me  too  readily  to  pennit  me  to  forgive  myself. 
The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and 
shallow  enough  ;  but  although  I  have  long  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  ol 
the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the  wanton- 
ness or  generality  of  many  cf  its  attempted  at- 
tacks." 


•  1  had  accused  him  of  having  entirely  Ibrgot  that   'n  n  preceding  lettei, 
had  informed   him  of  my  intention  to  f.ul.lish  with  tl,  i  Messrs.  Long:»an  If 
jnsuhig  winter,  and  added  that,  in  gi-  hig  him  thib  information,  I  tourt 
1  had  been, — to  use  an  Irish  metaphor,-  -"  whirling  jigs  to 
Moor*. 
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LETTER  CCLXV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  April  9,  1815. 

"  Thanks  for  the  books.  I  have  great  objection 
to  your  proposition  about  inscribing  the  vase,* 
which  is,  that  it  would  appear  ostentatious  on  mv 
part ;  and  of  course  I  must  send  it  as  it  is,  without 
any  alteration.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXVI. 

TO   M  R.  MOORE. 

"  April  23,  1815. 

"  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The  bulk  of 
his  property  (from  seven  to  eight  thousand  per 
»nn.)  is  entailed  on  Lady  Milbanke  and  Lady 
Byron.  The  first  is  gone  to  take  possession  in 
Leicestershire,  and  attend  the  funeral,  &c.,  this 
day.  »#»»**# 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  facts  «f  the  settlement  of. 
Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the  newspapers,  with 
their  usual  accuracy,  have  been  making  all  kinds  of 
blunders  in  their  statement.  His  will  is  just  as 
expected — the  principal  part  settled  on  Lady  Mil- 
banke (now  NOP!)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate 
left  for  sale  to  pay  debts,  (which  are  not  great,)  and 
legacies  to  his  natural  son  and  daughter. 

"  Mrs.  *  *'s  tragedy  was  last  night  damned.  They 
may  bring  it  on  again,  and  probably  will ;  but  damned 
it  was, — not  a  word  of  the  last  act  audible.  I  went 
(ma/f/rf  that  I  ought  to  have  staid  at  home  in  sack- 
cloth for  unc.,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  Jirst  night 
of  any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet  nook  in  my 
private  box,  and  witnessed  the  whole  process.  The 
first  three  acts,  with  transient  gushes  of  applause, 
oozed  patiently  but  heavily  on.  1  must  say  it  was 
badly  acted,  particularly  by  *  *,  who  was  groaned 
upon  in  the  third  act, — something  about  '  horror — 
such  a  horror'  was  the  cause.  Well,  the  fourth 
«tct  became  as  muddy  and  turbid  as  need  be ;  but 
the  fifth — what  Garrick  used  to  call  (like  a  fool)  the 
concoction  of  a  play — the  fifth  act  stuck  fast  at  the 
King's  prayer.  You  know  he  says,  '  he  never  went 
to  bed  without  saying  them,  and  did  not  like  to 
omit  them  now.'  But  he  was  no  sooner  upon  his 
knees,  than  the  audience  got  upon  their  legs — the 
damnable  pit — and  roared,  and  groaned,  and  hissed, 
and  whistled.  Well,  that  was  choked  a  little  ;  but 
the  ruffian  scene — -the  penitent  peasantry — and  kill- 
ing the  Bishop  and  the. Princess — oh,  it  was  all 
over.  The  curtain  fell  upon  unheard  actors,  and 
the  announcement  attempted  by  Kean  for  Monday 
was  equally  ineffectual.  Mrs.  Bartley  was  so  fright- 
ened, that,  though  the  people  were  tolerably  quiet, 
the  Epilogue  was  quite  inaudible  to  half  the  house. 
In  short,— you  know  all.  I  clapped  till  my  hands 
were  skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  All  the  world  were 
in  the  house,  from  the  Jerseys,  Greys,  &c.,  &c., 
downwards.  But  it  would  not  do.  It  is,  after  all, 
not  an  acting  play, — good  language,  but  no  power. 

****** 
Women  (saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  trag- 
edy ;  they  have  not  seen  enough  nor  felt  enough  of 
life  for  it.  I  think  Semiramis  or  Catherine  II. 
might  have  written  (could  they  have  been  un- 
queened)  a  rare  play.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to  risk  or 


write  tragedies.     I  never  had  mvch  bent  that  wn> 
but,  if  I  had;  this  would  have  cured  me. 

"  Ever,  carissime  Them.,  thine, 


LETTER  CCLXVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  May  81,  181S. 

"  You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd,  net  to  say 
ungrateful,  that  I  made  no  mention  of  the  draw- 
ings,* &c.,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoy 
this  morning.  The  fact  is,  that  till  this  moment  I 
had  not  seen  them,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  they 
were  carried  up  into  the  library,  where  I  have  not 
been  till  just  now,  and  no  intimation  given  me  ol 
their  coming.  The  present  is  so  very  magnificent, 
that — in  short,  I  leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  you  for 
it  herself,  and  merely  send  this  to  apologize  for  a 
piece  of  apparent  and  unintentional  neglect  on  my 
own  part.  "Yours,  &c."  ' 


•  A  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver,  presented  by  Lord  Byron,  through  Mr. 
Murray,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  full  of  dead  men's  tones,  and  had  in- 
Kriptions  on  two  sidus  of  the  base.  One  ran  thus — "  The  bones  contained  in 
tai  urn  were  found  fn  certain  indent  sepulchres  within  the  land  walls  of 
Mhens  f:i  the  month  of  February  1811."  The  other  face  bears  the  lines  of  j 

"  Exp»ude— quot  libnu  n  d"w  iurr, 

-Mars  sola  fatetur  4  ^"^'^  aonmiujr  «orpuscula."— Jw.  x. 


LETTER  CCLXVIII. 

TO   MR.    HUNT. 

"  13  Piccadilly  Terrace,  May-June  1,  ISIS. 

"MY  DEAR  HUNT, 

"  I  am  as  glad  to  hear  from  as  I  shall  be  to  see 
you.  We  came  to  town  what  is  called  late  in  the 
season;  and  since  that  time,  the  death  of  Lady 
Byron's  uncle  (in  the  first  place)  and  her  own  deli- 
cate state  of  health,  have  prevented  either  of  us 
from  going  out  much ;  however,  she  is  now  better, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  going  creditably  through  the 
whole  process  of  beginning  a  family. 

"  I  have  the  alternate  weeks  of  a  private  box  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre ;  this  is  my  week,  and  I  send 
you  an  admission  to  it  for  Kean's  nights,  Friday 
;uid  Saturday  next,  in  case  you  should  like  to  see 
him  quietly ;  it  is  close  to  the  stage,  the  entrance 
by  the  private-box  door,  and  you  can  go  without 
the  bore  of  crowding,  jostling,  or  dressing.  I  also 
enclose  you  a  parcel  of  recent  letters  from  Paris; 
perhaps  you  may  find  some  extracts  that  may 
imuse  yourself  or  your  readers.  I  have  only  to 
beg  you  will  prevent  your  copyist,  or  printer,  from 
mixing  up  any  of  the  English  names,  or  private 
matter  contained  therein,  which  might  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  writer ;  and  as  the  Examiner  is 
sure  to  iravel  back  to  Paris,  might  get  him  into  a 
scrape,  to  say  nothing  of  his  correspondent  at  home. 
At  any  rate,  I  hope  and  think  the  perusal  will  amuse 
you.  Whenever  you  come  this  way,  I  shall  be 
lappy  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Lady  Byron, 
whom  you  will  find  any  thing  but  a  fine  lady, — a 
species  of  animal  whom  you  probably  do  not  affect 
more  than  myself.  Thanks  for  the  '  Mask  ; '  there 
is  not  only  poetrv  and  thought  in  the  body,  but 
much  research  aift  good  old  reading  in  your  prefa- 
tory manner.  I  hope  you  have  not  given  up  your 
narrative  poem,  of  which  I  heard  you  speak  as  in 
progress. — It  rejoices  me  to  hear  of  the  well-doing 
and  regeneration  of  the  '  Feast,'  setting  aside  my 
own  selfish  reasons  for  wishing  it  success.  I  feai 
you  stand  almost  single  in  your  liking  of  '  Lara,' — il 
is  natural  that  I  should,  as  being  my  last  and  most 
unpopular  effervescence :  passing  by  its  other  sins, 
it  is  too  little  narrative,  and  too  metaphysical  to 
please  the  greater  number  of  readers.  I  have, 
however,  much  consolation  in  the  exception  with 
which  you  furnish  me.  From  Moore  I  have  no? 
heard  very  lately ;  I  fear  he  is  a  little  humorouSj 


•  Mr.  Murray  had    presented  Lady  Byr 
Stothard.  from  Lord  Byron't  Poems. 


with  twelve   drawings, 
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Dtcause  1  am  a  lazv  correspondent ;  but  that  shall 
oe  mr.nddd.  "  fiver  your  obliged 

"And  very  sincere  friend, 

"  BYKON. 

'  P.  S.  '  Politics  ! '  The  barking  of  the  war-dogs 
tor  their  carriou  has  sickened  me  of  them  for  the 
•wesent." 


LETTER  CCLXIX. 

TO   MB.    MOORE. 

"  13,  Piccadill-  Terrace,  June  11,  1815. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  behalf  of  my  late 
•Hence,  except  the  most  inveterate  and  ineffable 
laziness ;  but  I  am  too  supine  to  invent  a  lie,  or  I 
certairly  should,  being  ashamed  of  the  truth.  Kin- 
naird,  I  hope,  has  appeased  vour  magnanimous 
indignation  at  his  blunders.  1  wished  and  wish 
you  weiC  in  committee,  with  all  my  heart.*  It 
seems  so  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  company 
of  a  friend  would  be  quite  consoling, — but  more 
of  this  when  me  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are 
entreated  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Esterre  to  engage 
herself.  I  believe  she  has  been  written  to,  but  your 
influence,  in  person,  or  proxv,  would  probably  go 
farther  than  our  proposals.  What  they  are,  I  know 
not ;  all  my  new  function  consists  in  listening  to 
the  despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of 
Kinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints 
of  Whitbread,  and  the  calculations  of  Peter  Moore, 
— all  of  which,  and  whom,  seem  totally  at  variance. 
C.  Bradshaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  gas, 
which  may,  perhaps,  (if  the  vulgar  be  believed,) 
poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the  Dramatis 
Persona.  Essex  has  endeavored  to  persuade  Kean 
not  to  get  drunk,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
he  has  never  been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with 
equal  success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond  that 
he,  the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whit- 
bread  wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, — 

d— -d  insidious  proposition, — which  will  end  in 
an  0.  P.  combustion.  To  crown  all,  Robins,  the 
auctioneer,  has  the  impudence  to  be  displeased, 
•ecause  he  has  no  dividend.  The  villain  is  a  pro- 
prietor of  shares,  and  a  long-lunged  orator  in  the 
meetings.  I  hear  he  has  prophesied  our  incapacity, 
— '  a  foregone  conclusion,' — whereof  I  hope  to  give 
him  signal  proofs  before  we  are  done. 

"  Will  you  give  us  an  Opera  ?  no,  I'll  be  sworn, 
but  I  wish  you  would.  *  *  *  * 

"  To  go  on  with  the  poetical  world, — Walter  Scott 
has  gone  back  to  Scotland.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
has  been  cruelly  cudgelled  of  misbegotten  knaves, 
'  in  Kendal  green,'  at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  way 
aome  from  a  purlieu  dinner — and  robbed — would 
you  believe  it  ?— of  three  or  four  bonds  of  forty 
pounds  apiece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  his  grandfather's, 
worth  a  million  !  This  is  his  version, — but  others 
opine  that  D'Israeli,  with  whom  he  dined,  knocked 
him  down  with  his  last  publication,  '  the  Quarrels 
of  Authors," — in  a  dispute  about  copyright.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  newspapers  have  teemed  with 
his  '  injnria  formse,'  and  he  has  been  embrocated 
ar;i  invisible  to  all  but  the  apothecary  ever  since. 

"  Lady  B.  is  better  than  three  months  advanced  in 
her  progress  towards  maternity,  and,  we  hope,  like- 
ly to  go  well  through  with  it  We  have  been  very 
little  out  this  season,  as  I  wish  to  keep  her  quiet  in 
Ver  present  situation.  Her  father  and  mother  have 
changed  their  names  to  Noel,  in  compliance  with 
Lord  Wentworth's  will,  and  in  complaisance  to  the 
property  bequeathed  by  him. 

"  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gloriously  received  by 
the  Irish, — and  so  you  ought.  But  don't  let  them 
kill  you  with  claret  and  kindness  at  the  national 


dinner  in  your  honor,  which,  I  hear  end  hope,  is  in 
contemplation.  If  you  will  tell  me  the  day  I'll  get 
drunk  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  waft 
you  an  applauding  hiccup  over  the  Channel. 

"  Of  politics,  we  have  nothing  but  the  yell  foi 
war ;  and  Castlereagh  is  preparing  his  head  for  the 
pike,  on  which  we  shall  see  it  carried  before  he  has 
done.  The  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I 
hear  often  from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  home  statements  of  our  hirelings.  Of  domestic 
doings,  there  has  been  nothing  since  Lady  D  *  *. 
Not  a  divorce  stirring, — but  a  good  manv  in  embryo, 
in  the  shape  of  marriages. 

"I  enclose  you  an  epistle,  received  this  morning 
from  I  know  not  whom  ;  but  I  think  it  wUl  amxne 
you.  The  writer  must  be  a  rare  fellow. 

"  P.  S.  A  gentleman  named  D'Alton  (not  your 
Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  national  poem  called  '  Der- 
mid.'  The  same  cause  which  prevented  my  writing 
to  you  operated"  against  my  wish  to  write  to  him  an. 
epistle  of  thanks.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  make 
all  kinds  of  fine  speeches  for  me,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  the  laziest  and  most  ungrateful  of  mortals  ? 

"A  word  more; — don't  let  Sir  John  Stevenson 
(as  an  evidence  on  trials  for  copyright,  &c.)  talk 
about  the  price  of  your  next  poem,  or  they  will 
come  upon  you  for  the  Property  Tax  for  it.  I  am 
serious,  and  have  iust  heard  a  long  story  of  the  ras 
cally  tax-men  making  Scott  pay  for  his.  So,  take 
care.  Three  hundred  is  a  devil  of  a  deduction  ••«» 
of  three  thousand. 


LETTER  CCLXX. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"  Ju!y  7,  1815. 

1 '  Grata  superveniet,'  &c.,  &c.  I  had  written  to 
you  again,  but  burnt  the  letter,  because  I  began  to 
think  you  seriously  hurt  at  my  indolence,  and  did 
not  know  how  the  buffoonery  it  contained  might  be 
taken.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  yours,  and  all  ia 
well. 

'  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  yours.  By-the-by, 
my  'grata  superveniet'  should  be  in  the  present 
tense ;  for  I  perceive  it  looks  now  as  if  it  applied  to 
this  present  scrawl  reaching  you,  whereas  it  is  to 
the  receipt  of  thy  Kilkenny  epistle  that  1  have 
tacked  that  venerable  sentiment. 

'  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morning, — a 
sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health  had  been 
wavering,  but  so  fatal  an  attack  was  not  appre- 
hended. He  dropped  down,  and,  I  believe,  never 
spoke  afterward.  I  perceive  Perry  attributes  his 
death  to  Drury  Lane, — a  consolatory  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
*  *,  who  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  will  be  bled  imme 
diately  ;  and  as  I  have  since  my  marriage,  lost  much 
of  my  paleness,  and, — '  horresco  referens '  (for  I 
hate  even  moderate  fat) — that  happy  slenderueas, 
to  which,  when  I  first  knew  you,  I  had  attained,  I 
by  no  means  sit  easy  under  this  dispensation  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Every  one  must  regret  the 
loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was  surely  a  great  and  very 
good  man. 

"  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I  preu  jme 
it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anniversary  capture. 
In  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a 
connexion, — poor  Frederick  Howard,*  the  best  ol 
his  ra«e.  I  )iad  little  intercourse,  of  late  years, 
with  his  family,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but  good 
of  him.  Hobhouse's  brother  is  killed.  In  short, 
the  havoc  has  not  left  a  family  out  of  its  tendei 
mercies. 

"  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and  we  must 
o  on  under  the  old  system.  But  I  am  sick  at 
.eart  of  politics  and  slaughters  ;  and  the  Inch 
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which  Providence  is  pleased  to  lavish  on  Lord  *  *, 
is  only  a  proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 
prosperity,  when  they  permit  such  *  *  *  s  as  he 
and  that  drunken  corporal,  old  Blucher,  to  bully 
their  betters.  From  this,  however,  Wellington 
should  be  excepted.  He  is  a  man, — and  the  Scipio 
of  our  Hannibal.  However,  he  may  thank  the 
Russian  frosts,  which  destroyed  the  real  i-lite  of  the 
French  army,  for  the  successes  of  Waterloo. 

"  La !  Moore — how  you  blaspheme  about  '  Par- 
nassus '  and  '  Moses ! '  I  am  ashamed  for  you 
Won't  you  do  any  thing  for  the  drama  ?  We  be- 
seech an  opera.  Kinnaird's  blunder  was  parti) 
mine.  1  wanted  you  of  all  things  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  did  he.  But  we  are  now  glad  you  were 
vi.-er ;  for  it  is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir  Ralph 
Noel  (late  Milbanke — he  don't  promise  to  be  late 
Noel  in  a  hurry)  finding  that  one  man  can't  inhabit 
two  houses,  has  given  his  place  in  the  north  to  me 
for  a  habitation ;  and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to 
be  brought  to  bed  in  November.  Sir  A.  and  mj 
Lady  Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Kirby — Lord  Went- 
worth's  that  was.  Perhaps  you  and  Mrs.  Moore 
will  pay  us  a  visiv  at  Seaham  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.  If  so,  you  and  I  (without  our  wives)  will 
take  a  lark  to  Edinburgh  and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It 
is  not  much  above  one  hundred  miles  from  us.  But 
ill  this,  and  other  high  matters  we  will  discuss  at 
meeting,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  return.  We 
don't  leave  town  till  August. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXI. 

TO   MR.    8OTHEBY. 

»  Sept.  15,  I'J  5.    Piccadilly  Terrace. 

'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  '  Ivan  '*  is  accepted,  and  will  be  put  in  progress 
on  Kean's  arrival. 

"  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  confident  hope 
of  its  success.  I  know  not  that  any  alterations  for 
the  stage  will  be  necessary :  if  any,  they  will  be 
trifling,  and  you  shall  be  duly  apprized.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  not  attend  any  except  the 
latter  rehearsals — the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  this  to  you.  You  can  see  them,  viz.,  Dibdin 
and  Rae,  whenever  you  please,  and  I  will  do  any 
thing  you  wish  to  be  done,  on  your  suggestion,  in 
the  mean  time. 

"  Mrs.  Mardyn  is  not  yet  out,  and  nothing  can  he 
determined  till  she  has  made  her  appearance — I 
mean  as  to  her  capacity  for  the  part  you  mention, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  not  in  Ivan — as  I 
think  Ivan  may  be  performed  very  well  without  her. 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

"  Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P.  S.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  season  has 
begun  uncommonly  well — great  and  constant  houses 
—the  performers  in  much  harmony  with  the  com- 
mittee and  one  another,  and  as  much  good-humor 
as  cm  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and  exten- 
sive interests  as  the  Drury-Lane  proprietary." 


LETTER  CCLXXII. 

TO  MR.    80THEBT. 

"Sept.  25,  1815. 

I)KAR  SIR, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  see  the 
tcting  managers  when  convenient,  as  there  must  be 


[points  on  which  you  will  want  to  confer  ;  the  objec 
;tion  1  stated  was  merely  on  the  part  of  the  per 
!  formers,  and  is  general  and  aot  particular  to  thii 
(instance.  I  thought  it  as  (veil  to  mention  it  a 
once — and  some  of  the  reharsals  you  will  doubtless 
see,  notwithstanding. 

"  Rae,  I  rather  think,  has  his  eye  on  Naritzen  foi 
himself.  He  is  a  more  popular  performer  than 
Hartley,  and  certainly  the  cast  will  be  stronger  with 
him  in  it ;  besides,  he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and 
will  feel  doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  ca- 
pacities. Mrs.  Bartley  will  lie  Petrowna ; — as  to  the 
Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.  The 
truth  is  we  are  not  amply  furnished  with  tragic 
women  ;  but  make  the  best  of  those  we  hart — you 
can  take  your  choice  of  them.  We  have  all  great 
hopes  of  the  success — on  which,  setting  abide  other 
considerations,  we  are  particularly  anxious,  as 
being  the  first  tragedy  to  be  brought  out  since  the 
old  committee. 

"  By-the-way — I  have  a  charge  against  you.  As 
the  great  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion— '  By  G — d,  that  is  my  thunder  !  '  so  do  I 
exclaim  '  This  is  my  lightning  ! '  I  allude  to  a 
speech  of  Ivan's,  in  the  scene  with  Petrowna  and 
the  Empress,  where  the  thought  and  almost  expres- 
sion are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  third  canto  of 
the  Corsair.  I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse 
you,  but  to  exempt  myself  from  suspicion,  as  there 
is  a  priority  of  six  months'  publication,  on  my  part, 
between  the  appearance  of  that  composition  and  o} 
your  tragedies. 

"  George  Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to  you. 
If  you  don't  like  to  confer  wif.h  the  managers  at 
present,  I  will  attend  to  y;ur  wishes — so  state 
them.  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCLXXIII. 

TO   MR.    TAYLOR. 

"  13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  Sept.  25, 1815. 

DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at  what  has 
by  no  means  troubled  me.*  If  your  editor,  his 
correspondents,  and  readers,  are  amused,  I  have  no 
objection  to  be  the  theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  can 
Snd  room  for, — provided  his  lucubrations  are  con- 
Sned  to  me  only. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  things  of  this  kind  have 
eased  to  '  fright  me  from  my  propriety  ;  '  nor  do  I 
know  any  similar  attack  which  would  induce  me  to 
turn  again,  unless  it  involved  those  connected 
with  me,  whose  qualities,  I  hope,  are  such  as  to 
xempt  them  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  bear  no  good 
will  to  myself.  In  such  a  case,  supposing  it  to  oc- 
cur,— to  reverse  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson, — '  what 
;he  law  could  not  do  for  me,  I  would  do  for  myself,' 
)e  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

"  I  return  you,  with  many  thanks,  Colman  and 
;he  letters.  The  poems,  I  hope,  you  intended  me  to 
teep  ; — at  least,  I  shall  do  so,  till  I  hear  the  con- 
trary. "  Very  truly  vours." 


LETTER  CCLXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

<  Sept.  25, 1815. 

"  Will  you  publish  the  Drury  Lane  '  Magpye  ?'oi , 

what  is  more,  will  you   give  fifty,  or  even  forty, 

'Ounds  for  the  copyright  of  the  said  ?     I  have  un- 


A  Tnfklv,  by  Mi.  Sotheby. 


In  attack  on  Lord  and  Lad?  Bjrron,  in  the  Sun  newipftper,  of  wlusi 
Mr.  laylor  was  proprietor. 
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.lertaken  to  ask  you  this  question  on  behalf  of  the 
»tanslator,  and  wish  you  would.  We  can't  get  so 
much  for  him  by  ten  pounds  from  any  body  else, 
and  I,  knowing  your  magnificence,  would  be  glad 
oi  an  answer."  "  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXV. 


TO   MH.  MURRAY. 


"  Sept.  in,  1815. 


•'  That's  rignt,  and  splendid,  and  becoming  a  pub- 
lisher of  high  degree.  Mr.  Concanen  (the  trans- 
lator) will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his  washerwoman  ; 
and  in  reward  for  your  bountiful  behavior  in  this 
instance,  I  won't  ask  you  to  publish  any  more  for 
Drury  Lane,  or  any  lane  whatever  again."  "Sou  will 
have  no  tragedy  or  any  thing  else  from  me,  I  assure 
you,  and  may  think  yourself  lucky  in  having  got  rid 
of  me,  for  good  and  all,  without  more  damage.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do  for  you, — act  Sotheby's 
Ivan,  which  will  succeed;  and  then  your  present 
and  next  impression  of  the  dramas  of  that  dramatic 
gentlemen  will  be  expedited  to  yoxir  heart's  content ; 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  very  good,  you  shall  have 
the  refusal ;  but  you  shan't  have  any  more  requests. 

"  Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost  the 
words,  from  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair,  whicn, 
you  know,  was  published  six  months  before  his 
tragedy.  It  is  from  the  storm  in  Conrad's  cell.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as 
Dennis  ruared  out  of  the  pit,  '  By  O — d,  that's  my 
thunder!'  so  do  I,  and  will  I,  exclaim,  '  By  G — d. 
that's  my  lit/htning  !'  that  electrical  fluid  being,  in 
Tact,  the  subject  of  the  said  passage. 

"  You  will  have  a  print  of  Fanny  Kelly,  in  the 
Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  honestly  worth  twice  the 
money  you  have  given  for  the  MS.  Pray  what  did 
vou  do  with  the  note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXVII. 


LETTER  CCLXXVI. 

TO   MR.    HUNT. 

"  13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  Oct.  7,  1815. 

•Mr  DEAR  HUNT, 

"  I  had  written  a  long  answer  to  your  last,  which 
[  put  into  the  fire,  partly,  because  it  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  I  have  already  said,  and  next,  because 
I  considered  what  my  opinions  are  worth,  before  I 
made  you  pay  double  postage,  as  your  proximity 
la>s  you  within  the  jaws  of  the  tremendous  '  Two- 
penny,' and  beyond  the  verge  of  franking,  the  only 
parliamentary  privilege,  (saving  one  other,)  of 


much  avail  in  these  '  costermonger'  days. 
"  Pray  don't  make  me  an  exception  to  the 
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HTC  King  Richard'  of  your  bards  in  the  '  Feast.'  I 
do  allow  him*  to  be  '  the  prince  of  the  bards  of  his 
time,'  tpon  the  judgment  of  those  who  must  judge 
more  impartially  than  I  probably  do.  I  acknow- 
ledge him  as  I  acknowledge  the  Houses  of  Hanover 
and^  Bourbon,  the — not  the  '  one-eyed  monarch  of 
the  blind,' — but  the  blind  monarch  of  the  one-eyed. 
I  merely  take  the  liberty  of  a  free  subject  to  vitu- 
perate certain  of  his  edicts,  and  that  only  in  pri- 
vate. I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  or  your  re- 
maining canto ;  if  both  together,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter,— I  am  interrupted."  *  *  * 


TO  MR.    HUNT. 

"  Oct.  15,  1815. 

"  DEAR  HUNT, 

"  I  send  you  a  thing  whose  greatest  value  is  ita 
present  rarity  ;  *  the  present  copy  contains  som« 
manuscript  corrections  previous  to  an  edition  which 
was  printed,  but  not  published,  and,  in  short,  al] 
that  is  in  the  suppressed  edition,  the  fifth,  except 
twenty  lines  in  addition,  for  which  there  was  not 
room  in  the  copy  before  me.  There  are  in  it  many 
opinions  I  have  altered,  and  some  which  I  retain ; 
upon  the  whole,  I  wish  that  it  had  never  been  wri* 
ten,  though  my  sending  you  this  ccpy  (the  oniy 
one  in  my  possession,  unless  one  of  L&iy  F  s  oe 
excepted),  may  seem  at  variance  with  this  state- 
ment :  but  my  reason  for  this  is  very  different  •  '<•  is, 
however,  the  only  gift  J  ftave  made  of  the  kxiid  tliut 
many  a  day. 

"  P.  S.  You  probably  know  that  it  is  not  in  print 
for  sale,  nor  ever  will  be  (if  I  can  help  it)  again." 


LETTER  CCLXXVIII. 


TO   MR.    HUNT. 


•  Oct.  28,  181&. 


"  MY  DEAR  HUNT, 

"  You  have  excelled  yourself,  if  not  all  your  con- 
temporaries in  the  canto  which  I  have  just  finished. 
I  think  it  above  the  former  books ;  but  that  is  as 
it  should  be  ;  it  rises  with  the  subject,  the  concep- 
tion appears  to  me  perfect,  and  the  execution  per- 
haps as  nearly  so  as  verse  will  admit.  There  is 
more  originality  than  I  recollect  to  have  seen  else- 
where within  the  same  compass,  and  frequent  and 
great  happiness  of  expression.  In  short,  I  must 
turn  to  the  faults,  or  what  appear  to  be  such  to  me : 
these  are  not  many,  nor  such  as  may  not  be  easily 
altered,  being  almost  all  verbal;  and  of  the  same 
kind  as  I  pretended  to  point  out  in  the  former 
cantos,  viz.,  occasional  quaintness  and  obscurity,  and 
a  kind  of  harsh  and  yet  colloquial  compounding  oi 
epithets,  as  if  to  avoid  saying  common  things  in  the 
common  way  '  difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere,' 
seems  at  times  to  have  met  with  in  you  a  literal 
translator.  I  have  made  a  few,  and  but.a  few  pen- 
cil marks  on  the  MS.  which  you  can  follow,  or  not, 
as  you  please. 

"  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  will  give  you  a  very  high 
station  ;  but  where  is  the  conclusion  ?  Don't  let  it 
eool  in  the  composition  You  can  always  delay  as 
long  as  you  like  revising,  though  I  am  not  sure,  in 
the  very  face  of  Horace,  that  the  '  nonum,'  &c.,  is 
attended  with  advantage,  unless  we  read  '  months' 
for  '  jears.'  I  am  glad  the  book  sent*  reached  you. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  story  of  its  suppression, 
which  shan't  be  longer  than  I  can  make  it.  My 
motive  for  writing  that  poem  was,  I  fear,  not  so  fair 
as  you  are  willing  to  believe  it ;  I  was  angry,  and  lie- 
termined  to  be  witty,  and,  fighting  in  a  crowd,  dealt 
about  my  blows  against  all  alike,  without  distinction 
or  discernment.  When  I  came  home  from  the  East, 
among  other  new  acquaintances  and  friends,  politics 
and  the  state  of  the  Nottingham  rioters,  (of  which 
county  I  am  a  landholder,  and  Lord  Holland  Re 
corder  of  the  town,)  led  me  by  the  good  offices  01 
Mr.  Rogers,  into  the  society  of  Lord  Holland,  who, 
with  Lady  Holland,  was  particularly  kind  to  me ; 
about  March,  1812,  this  introduction  took  place, 
when  I  made  my  first  speech  on  the  Frame  Bill,  in 
the  same  debate  in  which  Lord  Holland  spoke. 
Soon  after  this,  I  was  correcting  the  fifth  edition  o1 
'  E.  B.'  for  the  press,  when  Rogers  represented  to 
me  that  he  knew  Lord  and  Lady  Hollind  woultl  aot 

•  A  eopjr  of  tbo  Enfluh  Bud*  and  8«.'*k  RerVnre« 
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be  sorry  if  I  suppressed  any  farther  publication  of 
that  poem ;  and  I  immediately  acquiesced,  and  with 
great  pleasure,  for  I  had  attacked  them  upon  a  fan- 
cied and  false  provocation  with  many  others ;  and 
neither  was,  nor  am  sorry,  to  have  done  what  I 
could  to  stifle  that  ferocious  rhapsody.  This  was 
subsequent  to  my  acquaintance  with  Lord  Holland, 
and  was  neither  expressed  nor  understood,  as  a  con- 
iitian  of  that  acquaintance.  Rogers  told  me  he 
thought  I  ought  to  suppress  it ;  I  thought  so  too, 
and  did  as  far  as  I  could,  and  that's  all.  I  sent  you 
my  copy,  because  I  consider  your  having  it  much 
the  same  as  having  it  myself.  Lady  Byron  has  one ; 
I  desire  not  to  have  any  other,  and  sent  it  only  as  a 
curiosity  and  a  iremento." 


LETTER  CCLXXIX. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"  13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  Oct.  28, 1815. 

"  You  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as  I  am 
to  hear  from  every  body  but  yourself ;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  punctilious  because  I  did  not  answer  your 
fast  Irish  letter.  When  did  you  leave  the  '  swate 
country  ?'  Never  mind,  I  forgive  you ; — a  strong 
proof — I  know  not  what — to  give  the  lie  to — 

"  '  He  never  pardons  who  hath  done  the  wrong.' 

"  You  have  written  to  *  *.  You  have  also  writ- 
ten to  Perry,  who  intimates  hope  of  an  opera  from 
you.  Coleridge  has  promised  a  tragedy.  Now,  if 
you  keep  Perry's  word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his 
own,  Drury  Lane  will  be  set  up ; — and,  sooth  to  say, 
it  is  in  grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began  at 
speed,  and  are  blown  already.  When  I  say  '  we,'  I 
mean  Kinnaird,  who  is  the  '  all  in  all  sufficient,"  and 
can  count,  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  committee 
can. 

"It  is  really  very  good  fun,  as  far  as  the  daily 
and  nightly  stir  of  these  strutters  and  fretters  go  ; 
and,  if  the  concern  could  be  brought  to  pay  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound,  would  do  much  credit  to  the  man- 
agement. Mr. has  an  accepted  tragedy,  *  *  *  *, 

whose  first  scene  is  in  his  sleep,  (I  don't  mean  the 
author's. )  It  was  forwarded  to  us  as  a  prodigious  fa- 
vorite of  Kean's;  but  the  said  Kean,  upon  interro- 
gation, denies  his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his 
part.  How  it  will  end,  I  know  notv 

"I  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because  there 
is  nothing  else  alive  at  this  season.  All  the  world 
are  out  of  it,  except  us,  who  remain  to  lie  in, — in 
December  or  perhaps  earlier.  '  Lady  B.  is  very  pon- 
derous and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I  wish  it 
well  over. 

"  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  personage  who 
signs  himself  «  Hibernicus.'  The  hero  is  Malachi, 
the  Irishman  and  king ;  and  the  villain  and 
usurper,  Turgesius,  the  Dane.  The  conclusion  is 
fine.  Turgesius  is  chained  by  the  leg  (vide  stage 
direction)  to  a  pillar  on  the  stage ;  and  '  King 
Malachi  makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's,  about  the  balance  of  power  and  the  law- 
fulness of  legitimacy,  which  puts  Turgesius  into  a 
phrensy — as  Castlereagh's  would,  if  his  audience 
was  chained  by  the  leg.  He  draws  a  dagger  and 
rushes  at  the  orator ;  but,  finding  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  tether,  he  sticks  it  into  his  own  carcass, 
and  dies,  saying,  he  has  fulfilled  a  prophecy. 

"  Now,  this  is  serious,  downright  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  burlesque.  I  tell  it  you  for  the  honor  of 
Ireland.  The  writer  hopes  it  will  be  represented : — 
but  what  is  Hope  ?  nothing  but  the  paint  on  the 
face  of  Existence  ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it 
iff,  and  then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot 
»e  have  got  Lold  of.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not 


said  this  last  superfine  reflection  before.  But  nevet 
mind ; — it  will  do  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius.  tA 
which  I  can  append  it. 

1  Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do  ?  thou  bard,  not  ol 
a  thousand,  but  three  thousand  !  I  wish  your  friend, 
Sir  John  Pianoforte,  had  kept  that  to  himself,  and 
not  made  it  public  at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in 
Dublin.  I  tell  you  why ;  it  is  a  liberal  thing  foi 
Longman  to  do,  and  honorable  for  you  to  obtain  ; 
jut  it  will  set  all  the  '  hungry  and  dinnerless  lank- 
[awed  judges '  upon  the  fortunate  author.  But 
they  be  d — d  ! — the  '  Jeffrey  and  the  Moore  together 
are  confident  against  the  world  in  ink  ! '  By-the- 
way,  if  poor  Coleridge — who  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
talent,  and  in  distress,  and  about  to  publish  two 
vols.  of  Poesy  and  Biography,  and  who  has  been 
worse  used  by  the  critics  than  ever  we  were — will 
you,  if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to  review  him  fa- 
vorably in  the  E.  R.  ?  Praise  him,  I  think  you 
must,  but  you  will  also  praise  him  well,— of  all 
things  the  most  difficult.  It  will  be  the  making  ol 
him. 

'  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  as 
Jeffrey  might  not  like  such  a  project — nor,  indeed, 
might  Coleridge  himself  like  it.  But  I  do  think  he 
only  wants  a  pioneer,  and  a  sparkle  or  two  to  ex- 
plode most  gloriously. 

"  Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 
"B." 


LETTER  CCLXXX. 

TO  MR.   HUNT. 
"  13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  Sept.— Oct.  30,  1815. 

"  MY  DEAR  HUNT, 

'Many  thanks  for  your  books,  of  which  yon 
already  know  my  opinion  :  their  external  splendor 
should,  not  disturb  you  as  inappropriate — they  have 
still  more  within  than  without.  I  take  leave  to  dif- 
fer from  you  on  Wordsworth,  as  freely  as  I  once 
agreed  with  you  ;  at  that  time  I  gave  him  credit  for 
a  promise,  which  is  unfulfilled.  [  still  think  his 
capacity  warrants  all  you  say  of  it  only,  but  that  his 
performances  since  '  Lyrical  Ballads '  are  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  ability  which  lurks  within  him : 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  natural  talent  spilt  over 
the  '  Excursion,'  but  it  is  rain  upon  rocks,  where  it 
stands  and  stagnates,  or  rain  up'on  sands,  where  it 
falls  without  fertilizing.  Who  can  understand  him  ? 
Let  those  who  do,  make  him  intelligible.  Jacob 
Behmen,  Swedenborg,  and  J  jhanna  Southcote,  are 
mere  types  of  this  arch-apostle  of  mystery  and  mys- 
ticism. But  I  have  done, — no,  I  have  not  done — for 
I  have  two  petty,  and  perhaps  unworthy,  objections 
in  small  matters  to  make  to  him,  which,  with  his 
pretensions  to  accurate  observations,  and  fury 
against  Pope's  false  translation  of  '  the  moonlight 
scene  in  Homer,'  I  wonder  he  should  have  fallen  into 
— these  be  they  : — He  says  of  Greece  in  the  body  of 
his  books,  that  it  is  a  land  of 

"  '  Riven,  fertile  plaint,  and  founding  shores, 
Under  a  cope  of  Tariegated  aky.' 

The  rivers  are  dry  half  the  year,  the  plains  are  bar 
ren,  and  the  shores  still  and  tideless  as  the  Mediter 
rariean  can  make  them  ;  the  sky  is  any  thing  but 
variegated,  being  for  months  and  months  but  '  dark- 
ly, deeply,  beautifully  blue.'— The  next  is  in  hia 
notes,  wh'ere  he  talks  of  our  'Monuments  crowded 
together  in  the  busy,  &c.,  of  a  large  town,'  as  com- 
pared with  the  '  still  seclusion  of  a  Turkish  ceme- 
tery in  some  remote  place."  This  is  pure  stuff;  for 
one  monument  in  our  churchyards  there  are  ten  in 
the  Turkish,  and  so  crowded  that  you  cannot  walk 
between  them  ;  that  is,  divided  merely  by  a  path  or 
road ;  and  as  to  '  remote  places,"  men  never  take  the 
trouble,  in  a  barbarous  country,  to  carry  their  dead 
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very  tai  they  must  have  lived  near  to  where  they 
were  buried.  There  are  no  cemeteries  in  *  remote 
places,"  except  such  as  have  the  cypress  and  the 
ton.bstcme  still  left,  where  the  olive  and  the  habita- 
tion of  the  living  have  perished.  .«.  .  These  things  I 
was  struck  with,  as  coming  peculiarly  in  my  own 
way  ;  and  in  both  of  these  he  is  wrong :  yet  I  should 
have  noticed  neither,  but  for  his  attack  on  Pope  for 
a  like  blunder,  and  a  peevish  affectation  about  him 
of  despising  a  popularity  which  he  will  never  obtain. 
I  write  in  great  haste,  and,  I  doubt,  not  much  to  the 
purpose,  but  you  have  it  hot  and  hot,  iust  as  it 
comes,  and  so  let  it  go.  By-the-way,  both  he  and 
you  go  too  far  against  Pope's  '  So  when  the  moon,' 
&c. ;  it  is  no  translation,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  not  such 
false  description  as  asserted.  I  have  read  it  on  the 
spot ;  there  is  a  burst,  and  a  lightness,  and  a  glow 
about  the  night  in  the  Troad,  which  makes  the 
'planets  vivid,"  and  the  'Dole  glaring.'  The  moon 
is,  at  least  the  sky  is,  clearness  itself  and  I  know 
no  more  appropriate  expression  foi  the  expan- 
sion of  such  a  heaven — o'er  the  scene—  -the  plain — 
the  sea — the  sky — Ida — the  Hellespont — Simois — 
Scamander — and  the  Isles — than  that  of  a  '  flood  of 
glory."  I  am  getting  horribly  lengthy,  and  must 
stop :  to  the  whole  of  your  letter  1  say  '  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke,"  as  the  Bristol  candidate  cried,  by  way 
of  electioneering  harangue.  You  need  not  speak  of 
morbid  feelings  and  vexations  to  me  ;  I  have  plen- 
ty ;  but  I  must  blame  partly  the  times,  and  chiefly 
myself :  but  let  us  forget  them.  /  shall  be  very  apt 
to  do  so  when  I  see  you  next.  Will  you  come  to 
the  theatre  and  see  our  new  management  ?  You 
shall  cut  it  up  to  your  heart's  content,  root  and 
branch,  afterwards,  if  you  like,  but  come  and  see  it ! 
If  not,  I  must  come  and  see  you. 

"  Ever  yours,  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

"  BYRON. 

•'  P.  S.  Not  a  word  from  Moore  for  these  two 
aionths.  Pray  let  me  have  the  rest  of  Rimini.  You 
have  two  excellent  points  in  that  poem— originality 
and  Italianism.  I  will  back  you  as  a  bard  against 
half  the  fellows  on  whom  you  have  thrown  away 
much  good  criticism  and  eulogy  ;  but  don't  let  your 
bookseller  publish  in  quarto — if  is  the  worst  size  pos- 
sible for  circulation.  I  say  this  on  bibliopolical 
authority.  "  Again,  yours  ever, 

"B." 


"  Both  he  and  Colinan  were,  as  usual,  very  good ; 
but  I  carried  away  much  wine,  and  the  wine  had 
previously  carried  away  my  memory  ;  so  that  al! 
was  hiccup  and  happiness  for  the  last  hour  or  so, 
and  I  am  not  impregnated  with  any  of  the  conver- 
sation. Perhaps  you  heard  oY  a  late  answer  of 
Sheridan  to  the  watchman,  who  f  mnd  him  bereft  of 
that  '  divine  particle  of  air,'  caLed  reason, —  *  * 
*  *  *  *.  He,  the  watchman,  found  Sherry  in 
the  street,  fuddled  and  bewildered,  and  almost  in 
sensible.  '  Who  are  you,  sir  ? '  i—  no  answer. 
'  What's  your  name  ? ' — a  hiccup.  '  What's  your 
name  ? ' — Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  impas- 
sive tone, — '  Wilberforce  !  ! ! '  Is  not  that  Shtrry 
all  over  ? — and  to  my  mind  excellent.  Pocr  fellow ! 
his  very  dregs  are  better  than  the  '  first  sprightly 
runnings  '  of  others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievous  head- 
ache. 

"  P.  S.  Lady  B.  n  in  full  progress.  Next  month 
will  bring  to  light  (with  the  aid  of  '  Juno  Lucina, 
fer  opem,'  or  rather  opes,  for  the  last  are  most 
wanted)  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  world  ;  Gil  Bias 
being  the  eighth,  and  he  (my  son's  father)  the 
ninth." 


LETTER  CCLXXXI. 

TO   MH.    MOORE. 

;-  Terrace,  Pieead'Uljr,  Oct.  31,  1815. 

•  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
time  of  duration  of  the  stock  market ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  time  for  selling  out,  and  I  hope  so. 
First,  because  I  shall  see  you  ;  and,  next,  because  I 
shall  receive  certain  moneys  on  behalf  of  Lady  B., 
the  which  will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort, — 
T  wanting  (as  the  duns  say)  '  to  make  up  a  sum.' 

•'  Yesterday  I  dined  out  with  a  largeish  party, 
where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of 
C.  G.,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Ds. 
Kinnaird,  and  others  of  note  and  notoriety.  Like 
other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  then 
>.alky,  then  argumentative,  then  disputatious,  then 
unintelligible,  then  altogethery,  then  inarticulate, 
and  then  drunk.  When  we  had  reached  the  last 
step  of  this  glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
down  again  without  stumbling  ; — and,  to  crown  all, 
Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan  down  a 
d — d  corkscrew  staircase,  which  Wid  certainly  been 
constructed  before  the  discovery  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  to  which  no  legs,  however  crooked, 
could  possibly  accommodate  themselves.  We  de- 
posited him  safe  at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently 
lised  to  the  business,  waited  to  receive  him  in  the 
hall 
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LETTER  CCLXXXII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  NOT.  4,  1818. 

"  Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  with  the 
'  stocks,'  vour  letter  would  have  been  answered 
directly.  Hadn't  I  to  go  to  the  city  ?  and  hadn't  I 
to  remember  what  to  ask  when  I  got  there  t  and 
hadn't  I  forgotten  it  ? 

"  I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to  see  you; 
but  I  don't  like  to  urge  against  your  reasons  my 
own  inclinations.  Come  you  must  soon,  for  stay 
you  won't.  I  know  you  of  old  ; — you  have  been  too 
much  leavened  with  London  to  keep  long  out  of  it. 

"  Lewis  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  suck  his  sugar 
panes.  He  sails  in  two  days ;  I  enclose  you  his 
farewell  note.  I  saw  him  last  night  at  D.  L.  T.,  for 
the  last  time  previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  is  really  a  good  man — an  excellent  man — he  left 
me  his  walking-stick,  and  a  pot  of  preserved  ginger. 
I  shall  never  eat  the  last  without  tears  in  my  eyes, 
it  is  so  hot.  We  have  had  a  devil  of  a  row  among 
our  ballarinas :  Miss  Smith  has  been  wronged  about 
a  hornpipe.  The  committee  have  interfered ;  but 
Byrne,  the  d — d  ballet-master,  won't  budge  a  step. 
/  am  furious,  so  is  George  Lambe.  Kinnaird  is  very 
glad,  because — he  don't  know  why  ;  and  I  am  very 
sorry,  for  the  same  reason.  To-day  I  dine  with  Kd. 
— we  are  to  have  Sheridan  and  Colman  again  ;  and 
to-morrow,  once  more  at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote'a. 
***** 

"Leigh  Hunt  has  written  a  real  good  and  very 
original  poem,  which  I  think  will  be  a  great  hit. 
You  can  have  no  notion  how  very"  well  it  is  written, 
nor  should  I,  had  I  not  redde  it.  As  to  us,  Tom — 
eh,  when  art  thou  out  ?  If  you  think  the  verses 
worth  it,  I  would  rather  they  were  embalmed  in  the 
Irish  Melodies,  than  scattered  abroad  in  a  separata 
song  ;  much  rather.  But  when  are  thy  great  thing! 
out  r  I  mean  the  Po  of  Pos ;  thy  Shah  Nameh. 
It  is  very  kind  in  Jeffrey  to  like  the  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies. Some  of  the  fellows  here  preferred  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  and  said  so ; — '  the  fiend  receive  their 
souls  therefor ! ' 

"  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Poor,  dear 
Murat, — what  an  end!  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  his  white  plume  used  to  be  a  rallying  point  in 
battle,*  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He  refused  a 
confessor  and  a  bandage ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  or  body  to  be  bandaged.  You  shall  have 
more  to-morrow  or  next  Jay.  "  Ever,  &c," 
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LETTER  CCLXXXII1 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

Nov.  »,  .SIS. 

"  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  fan  i  an  opinion 
on  Mr.  Coleridge's  MS.,  you  will  oblige  me  by  re- 
turning it,  as,  in  fact,  I  have  no  authority  to  let  it 
out  of  my  hands.  I  think  most  highly  of  it,  and 
feel  anxious  that  you  should  be  the  publisher ;  but 
if  y  ia  are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  rinding  those  who 
mil. 

'  I  have  written  to  Leigh  Hunt,  stating  your  wil- 
lingness to  treat  with  him,  which,  when  I  saw  you, 
I  understood  you  to  be.  Terms  and  time  I  leave  to 
his  pleasure  and  your  discernment ;  but  tljis  I  will 
say,  that  1  think  it  the  safest  thing  you  ever  en- 
gaged in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business  ; 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic,  I  should 
say,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance, with  just  enough  of  fault  to  make  its  beauties 
more  remarked  and  remarkable. 

"And  now  to  the  last:  my  own,  which  I  feel 
ashamed  of  after  the  others  : — publish  or  not,  as  you 
like,  I  don't  care  one  damn.  If  you  don't,  no  one 
else  shall,  and  I  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  it, 
except  as  one  in  the  collection.  If  it  is  worth  being 
in  the  fourth  volume,  put  it  there  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire.  "  Yours, 

" 


LETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

• 

TO   ME..    MURRAY. 

"  NOT.  14,  1815. 

"  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted,  but  cer- 
tainly not  unhonored.  Your  present  offer  is  a  favor 
which  I  would  accept  from  you,  if  I  accepted  such 
from  any  man.  Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can 
assure  you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as 
freely  as  vou  would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say  more  of 
my  confidence  or  your  conduct. 

"  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  books,*  though  sufficiently,  are  not  imrtie- 
diately,  pressing.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
them,  and  there's  an.  end. 

"  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass  on  your 
kindness  in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  before 
now  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
declining  it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed 
of  human  nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  it. 

*  Believe  me  very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXXV. 

TO    MR.   MURRAY, 

'  I>K.  25,  1815. 

11 1  sfnd  some  lines,  written  some  time  ago, 
and  in  ided  as  an  opening  to  the  '  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth." had  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that 
they  i«ad  not  better  be  left  out  now  :  on  that,  you 
and  your  synod  can  determine.+  ''  Yours,  &c." 


FBAGMKNTS,    OF    LETTERS    WRITTEN     ABOUT     THIS 
TIME   TO   MR.    HUNT. 

"  TVith  regard  to  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  I  have  no  concealments,  nor  desire  to 


have  any,  from  you  or  yours  ,  the  suppression  op 
curred  (I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing)  in 
the  manner  stated :  I  have  never  regretted  that, 
but  very  often  the  composition,  that  is,  the  humeut 
of  a  great  deal  ifli  it.  As  to  the  quotation  you 
allude  to,  I  have  no  right,  nor  indeed  desire,  ta 
prevent  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  common  with 
all  other  writer!),  I  do  and  ought  to  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. 

"The  paper  on. the  Methodists  I  redde,  and 
agree  with  the  writer  on  one  point,  in  which  you  and 
he  perhaps  differ ;  that  an  addiction  to  poetry  is 
very  generally  the  result  of  '  an  uneasy  mind  in  an 
uneasy  bo'dy  ; '  disease  cr  deformity  have  betii  the 
attendants  of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  irtf,d-~ 
Chatte^ton,  1  think,  mad  —  Cowper  mad— -P.i&e 
crooked — Milton  blind — Gray  (I  have  heard  that  the 
last  was  afflicted  by  an  incurable  and  very  griev- 
ous distemper,  though  not  generally  known). 'and 
others — I  have  somewhere  read,  however,  that  poets 
rarely  go  mad.  I  suppose  the  writer  means  that 
their  insanity  effervesces  and  evaporates  in  verse- 
may  be  so. 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  attack  your  system, 
which  ought  to  be  done,  were  it  only  because  it  is  a 
system.  So,  by-and-by,  have  at  you. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  BYRON." 

"  Of  '  Rimini,'  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  a  mighty 
man  in  the  blue  circles,  and  a  very  clever  man  any 
where,  sent  to  Murray,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  common  reader,  my 
r.ister  and  cousin  (who  are  now  e.11  my  family,  ana 
the  last  since  gone  away  to  be  married)  were  in 
fixed  perusal  and  delight  with  it,  and  they  are  '  not 
critical,'  but  fair,  natural,  unaffected,  and  under- 
standing persons.  Frere,  and  all  the  arch-literati, 
I  hear,  are  also  unanimous  in  a  high  opinion  of  the 
poem." 


•  In  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  en.;<arra«smeni8  at  this  time,  he  had  ex- 
posed an  intention  of  porting  with  his  books.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Murray 
ImSantly  fcrwarded  him  150CK.,  with  an  assurance  that  another  sum  of  the 
nine  amount  «hr  aid  he  xt  his  service  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  if  luch  assist- 
•nee  snrmKl  not  be  sufficient,  Mr  Murray  was  most  ready  to  dispose  of  the 
wpynglus  of  all  l.'i  past  work!  fei  ha  me, 
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4 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Jan.  5,  1818. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  reestablished.  The 
little  girl  was  born  on  the  10th  of  December  last : 
her  name  is  Augusta  Ada,  (the  second  a  very 
antique  family  name, — I  Relieve  not  used  since  the 
reign  of  King  John.)  She  was,  and  is,  very 
flourishing  and  fat,  and  reckoned  very  large  for  hei 
days — squalls  and  sucks  incessantly.  Are  you 
answered  ?  Her  mother  is  doing  very  well,  and  up 
again. 

"  I  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the  second 
of  this  month — heigh-ho !  I  have  seen  nobody 
lately  much  worth  noting,  except  S  *  *  and  another 
general  of  the  Gauls,  once  or  twice  at  dinner  out 
of  doors.  S  *  *  is  a  fine,  foreign,  villainous-look- 
ing, intelligent,  and  very  agreeable  man  ;  his  com- 
patriot is  more  of  the  petit-maitre,  and  younger, 
but  I  should  think  not  at  all  of  the  same  intellectual 
calibre  with  the  Corsican — which  S  *  *  yru  know, 
is,  and  a  cousin  of  Napoleon's. 

'  Are  you  never  to  be  expected  in  town  again  f 
To  be  sure,  there  is  no  one  here  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred fillers  of  hot  rooms,  called  the  fashionable 
world.  My  approaching  papa-ship  detained  us  for 
advice,  &c.,  &c., — though  I  would  as  soon  be  here 
as  any  where  else  on  this  side  of  the  straits  oi 
Gibraltar.  , 

"  I  would  gladly — or,  rather,  sorrowfully — comply 
with  your  request  of  a  dirge  for  the  poor  girl  yoi 
mention.*  But  how  can  I  write  on  one  I  have  rie'vei 
seen  or  known  ?  Besides,  you  will  do  much  better 


•  1  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  sul.ject  worthy  of  his  best  poweri  of  pathos, 
a  melancholy  event  which  hud  just  occurred  in  my  neighborhood,  *n<1  tc 
which  1  hare  myself  made  allusion  u  one  of  .he  Sacred  Mekitiea.  -"  Wee» 
not  for  her." — Afour*. 
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yourself.  I  coull  not  write  upon  any  thing,  with- 
out some  personal  experience  and  foundation ;  far 
less  on  a  theme  so  peculiar.  Now,  you  have  both 
in  this  case ;  and,  if  you  had  neither,  you  have 
moie  imagination,  and  would  never  fail. 

"  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but  a  dull 
fellow.  Just  at  present,  I  am  absorbed  in  five 
hundred  contradictory  contemplations,  though  with 
but  one  object  in  view — which  will  probably  end  in 
nothing,  as  most  things  we  wish  do.  But  never 
mind — as  somebody  says,  '  for  the  blue  sky  bends 
over  all.'  I  only  could  be  glad,  if  it  bent  over  me 
where  it  is  a  little  bluer ;  like  the  '  skyish  top  of 
blue  Olympus,'  which,  by-the-way,  looked  very 
white  when  I  last  saw  it.  "  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCLXXXVI1. 


TO   MR.    HUNT. 


<  Jan.  29,  1816. 


"  DEAR  HUNT, 

"  I  return  "your  extract  with  thanks  for  the  peru- 
sal, and  hope  you  are  by  this  time  on  the  verge  of 
publication.  My  pencil-marks  on  the  margin  of 
your  former  manuscripts  I' never  thought  worth  the 
trouble  of  deciphering,  but  I  had  no  such  meaning 
as  you  imagine  for  their  being  withheld  from  Mur- 
ray, from  whom  I  differ  entirely  as  to  the  terms  of 
your  agreement ;  nor  do  I  think  you  asked  a  piastre 
too  much  for  the  poem.  However,  I  doubt  not  he 
will  deal  fairly  by  you  on  the  whole  ;  he  is  really  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  his  faults  are  merely  the 
leaven  of  his  '  trade  ' — '  the  trade  ! '  the  slave-trade 
of  many  an  unlucky  writer. 

"  The  said  Murray  and  I  are  just  at  present  in  no 
good  humor  with  each  other;  but  he  is  not  the 
worse  for  that :  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  give  your 
work  as  fair  or  a  fairer  chance  in  every  way  than 
your  late  publishers  ;  and  what  he  can't  do  for  it, 
it  will  do  for  itself. 

"  Continual  business  and  occasional  indisposition 
have  been  the  causes  of  my  negligence  (for  I  deny 
neglect)  in  not  writing  to  you  immediately.  These 
are  excuses  ;  I  wish  they  may  be  more  satisfactory 
to  you  than  they  are  to  me.  I  opened  my  eyes 
yesterday  morning  on  your  compliment  of  Sunday. 
If  you  knew  what  a  hopeless  and  lethargic  den  of 
dulness  and  drawling  our  hospital  is  during  a 


which  have  struck  me  from  a  q.  arter  whence  I  did 
not  indeed  expect  them.  But  no  matter,  *  tl  ere 
is  a  world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way  through 
this  as  I  can. 

"  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell  him  th.'t  1 
shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I  can  mustor 


time  and  spirits  ? 


"  Ever  yours, 

"BN 


p 
ho 


LETTER  CCLX^XIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"Feb.  29,  1<«S. 

"I  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  a  time  j 
and,  at  present,  the  reply  to  part  of  it  might 
extend  to  such  a  length,  that  I  shall  delay  it  till  it 
can  be  made  in  person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  113 
much  as  I  can. 

In  the  mean  time,  I-  am  at  war  '  with  all  the 
world  and  his  wife  ;  '  or  rather,  '  all  the  world  and 
my  wife'  are  at  war  with  me,  and  have  not  yet 
crushed  me,  whatever  they  may  do.  I  dojj't  know 
that  in  the  course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was 
ever,  at  hor.ie  or  abroad,  in  a  situation  so  com- 
letely uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or  rational 

pe  for  the  future,  as  this  same.  I  say  this, 
because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it.  But  I  shall  not 
sink  under  it  the  more  for  that  mode  of  considering 
the  question.  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 

"By-the-way,  however,  you  must  not  believe  all 
you  hear  on  the  subject  ;  and  don't  attempt  to 
defend  me.  If  you  succeeded  in  that,  it  would  be  a 
mortal,  or  an  immortal,  offence  —  who  can  boa. 
refutation  ?  I  have  but  a  very  short  answer  for 
those  whom  it  concerns  ;  and  all  the  activity  of 
myself  and  some  vigorous  friends  have  not  yet  fixfd 
on  any  tangible  ground  or  personage,  on  which  or 
with  whom  I  can  discuss  matters,  in  a  summary 
way,  with  a  fair  pretext,  though  I  nearly  had  nfi/rd 
'one  yesterday,  but  he  evaded  by  —  what  was  judged 
by  others  —  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I  speak  of 
circulators  —  against  whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though 
I  must  act  according  to  the  common  code  of  usage 
when  I  hit  upon  those  of  ^he  serious  order. 

"  Now  for  other  matters  —  Poesy,  for  instance. 
Leigh  Hunt's  poem  is  a  devilish  good  one  —  quaint, 
here  and  there,  but  with-  the  substratum  of  origi 
nality,  and  with  poetry  about  it  that  will  s.tand  the 
test.  I  do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed  it 


debate ;  and  what  a  mass  of  corruption  in  its !  to  me,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  should  otherwise 
patients,  you  would  wonder,  not  that  I  very  seldom! have  begged  you  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh.  It 
speak,  but  that  I  ever  attempted  it,  feeling,  as  I '  is  really  deserving  of  much  praise,  and  a  favorable 
trust  I  do,  independently.  However,  when  a  proper  critique  in  the  E.  R.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and 


spirit  is  manifested  'without  doors,'  I  will  endeavor 
not  to  be  idle  within.     Do  you  think  such  a  time  is 


set  it  up  before  the  public  eye  where  it  ought  to  be. 
1  How  are  you  ?  and  where  ?  I  have  not  the  most 


coming  ?  Methinks  there"  are  gleams  of  it.  My  distant  idea  what  I  am  going  to  do  myself,  or  with 
forefathers  were  of  the  other  side  of  the  question !  myself— or  where — or  what.  I*  had,  a  few  weeks 
in  Charles'  days,  and  the  fruit  of  it  was  a  title  and  ago,  some  things  to  say,  that  would  have  made  you 


the  loss  of  an  enormous  property. 

"  If  the  old  struggle  comes  on,  I  may  lose  the 
me,  and  shall  never  regain  the  other,  but  no  mat- 
ter ;  there  are  things,  even  in  this  world,  better 


than  either. 


'•  Very  truly,  ever  yours, 


B.' 


your 
It  is 


LETTER  CCLXXXVIII. 

TO    MR.    ROGERS. 

"  Feb.  8,  1816. 

'  i>o  not  mistake  me — I  really  returned 
jock  for  the  reason  assigned,  and.  no  other, 
too  good  for  so  careless  a  fellow.  I  have  parted 
with  all  my  own  books,  and  positively  won't  deprive 
you  of  so  valuable  '  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  like  to 
call,  though  I  am  at  present  contending  with  '  the 
slincs  aail  arrows  of  "utrageous  fortune,'  some  of 


laugh  ;  but  they  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh, 
and  so  I  have  been  very  serious — and  am. 

"  I  have  not  been  very  well — with  a  liver  com- 
plaint— but  am  much  better  within  the  last  fort- 
night, though  still  under  latrical  advice.  I  havw 
latterly  seen  a  little  of  ***** 

"  I  must  go  and  dress  to  dine.  My  little  girl  is 
in  the  country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a  very  fine 
child,  and  now  nearly  three  months  old.  Lady 
Noel  (my  mother-in-law,  or  rather,  at  law)  is  at 
present  overlooking  it.  Her  daughter  (Miss  Mil- 
banke  that  was)  is,  I  believe,  in  London  with  her 
father.  A  Mrs.  Charlmont,*  (now  a  kind  of  house 
keeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.'s,)  who,  in  her  better 
days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be—  iy 
the  learned — very  much  the  occu  t  cause  of  our  latp 
domestic  discrepancies. 

"  In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest  for  S:i 
Ralph.  He  and  I  are  equally  punished, 
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maw  pares  quern  similes  in  our  affliction.  Yet  it  i 
hard  for  both  to  suffer  for  t^he  fault  of  one,  and  so 
It  is — I  shall  be  separated  from  my  wife ;  he  will 
retain  his.  "  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXC. 

TO   MR.    HUNT. 

"  Feb.  28,  1818. 

HUNT, 

«'  Your  letter  would  have  been  answered  before, 
had  I  not  thought  it  probable  that,  as  you  were  in 
town  for  a  day  or  so,  I  should  have  seen  you ; — 1 
don't  mean  this  as  a  hint  at  reproach  for  not  call- 
ing, but  merely  that  of  course  I  should  have  been 
rery  glad  if  you  had  called  in  your  way,  home  or 
abroad,  as  I  always  would  have  been,  and  always 
shall  be.  With  regard  to  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  allude,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
speak  openly  to  me  on  a  subject  already  sufficiently 
rife  in  the  m>  iths  and  minds  of  what  is  called  '  the 
world.'  Of  tue  '  fifty  reports,'  it  follows  that  forty- 
nine  must  have  more  or  less  exaggeration ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  jon  the  main  and  essential 
point  of  an  intended,  and,  it  may  be,  an  inevitable 
separation,  I  can  contradict  none.  At  present  I 
shall  say  no  more,  but  'this  is  not  from  want  of  con- 
fidence ;  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  merely  request  a 
suspension  of  opinion.  Your  prefatory  letter  to 
'  Rimini '  I  accepted  as  ,  c  was  meant,  as  a  public 
compliment  and  a  private  kindness.  1  am  only 
sorry  that  it  may  perhaps  operate  against  you  as  an 
inducement,  and,  with  some,  a  pretext  for  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  political  and  personal  enemies  of 
both;  not  that  this  can  be  of  much  consequence, 
for  in  the  end  the  work  must  be  judged  by  its 
merits,  and,  in  that  respect,  you  are  well  armed. 
Murray  tells  me  it  is  going  on  well,  and,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  substratum  of  poetry, 
which  is  a  foundation  for  solid  and  durable  fame. 
The  objections  (if  there  be  objections,  for  this  is  a 
presumption,  and  jot  an  assumption)  will  be  merely 
as  to  the  mechanical  part,  and  such,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  usual  consequences  of  either  novelty  or 
revival.  I  desired  Murray  to  forward  to  you  a 
pamphlet  with  two  ^hings  of  mine  in  it,  the  most 
part  of  both  of  them,  and  of  one  in  particular, 
written  before  others  of  my  composing,  which  have 
preceded  them  in  publication;  they  are  neither  of 
them  of  much  pretension,  nor  intended  for  it.  You 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  my  dwelling  so  much  and  so 
frequently  on  former  subjects  and  scenes ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  I  found  them  fading  fast  from  my 
memory ;  and  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  partial  to 
their  place,  (and  events  connected  with  it,)  that  I 
have  stamped  them  while  I  could,  in  such  colors  as 
I  could  trust  to  now,  but  might  have  confused  and 
misplaced  hereafter,  had  I  longer  delayed  the 
attempted  delineation." 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  March  5,  ,816. 

"  I  rejoice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman  and 
Charitable  Steward,  &c.,  &c.  These  be  dignities 
which  await  only  the  virtuous.  But  then,  recollect, 
you  are  six-a.nd-thirty,  (I  speak  this  enviously— not 
of  your  age,  but  the  '  honor— love — obedience — 
troops  of  friends,'  which  accompany  it,)  and  I  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at  sueh 
hoary  perfection  ;  by  which  time, — if  I  am  at  all, — 
it  will  probably  be  in  a  state  of  grace  or  progressing 
msrits.# 

"  I  -nx-st  set  you  right  in  one  point,  however. 
rhf  fault  was  not — no.  nor  even  the  misfortune,— 


in  my  '  choice '  (unless  in  choosing  at  all) — foi  I  dt 
not  believe,  and  I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  ol 
all  this  bitter  business,  that  there  ever  was  a  better 
or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  ana 
agreeable  being  than  Lady  B.  I  never  had,  nor  can 
have,  any  reproach  to  make  her,  while  with  me. 
Where  there  is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself ;  and,  it 
I  cannot  redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

"  Her  nearest  relatives  are  a  *  *  * — my  circum- 
stances have  been  and  are  in  a  state  of  great  con« 
fusion — my  health  has  been  a  good  deal  disordered, 
and  my  mind  ill  at  ease  for  a  considerable  period. 
Such  are  the  causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses)' 
which  have  frequently  driven  me  into  excess,  and 
disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort.  Something 
also  may  be  attributed  to  the  strange  and  desultory 
habits  which,  becoming  my  own  master  at  an  early 
age,  and  scrambling  about,  over  and  through  the 
world,  may  have  induced.  I  still,  however,  think 
that,  if  I  had  had  a  fair  chance,  by  being  placed  in 
even  a  tolerable  situation,  I  might  have  gone  on 
fairly.  But  that  seems  hopeless*,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  At  present — except  my  health, 
which  is  better  (it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  of 
any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits  and  sets  me 
up  for  the  time) — I  have  to  battle  with  all  kinds  of 
unpleasantnesses,  including  private  and  pecuniary 
difficulties,  &c.,  &c. 

"  I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to  you,— 
but  I  risk  repeating  it.  It  is  nothing  to  bear  the 
privations  of  adversity,  or,  more  properly,  ill  for- 
tune ;  but  my  pride  recoils  from  its  indignities. 
However,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  th»t  same  pride, 
which  will,  I  think,  buckler  me  through  every 
thing.  If  my  heart  could  have  been  broken,  it 
would  have  been  so  years  ago,  and  by  events  more 
afflicting  than  these. 

'  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  from  this  topic  to  our 
shop)  that  I  have  written  too  much.  The  last 
things  were,  however,  published  very  reluctantly  by 
me,  and  for  reasons  I  will  explain  when  me  meet. 
I  know  not  why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  same 
scenes,  except  that  I  find  them  fading,  or  confusing 
(if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my  memory,  in  the 
midst  of  present  turbulence  and  pressure,  and  I  felt 
anxious  to  stamp  before  the  die  was  worn  out.  1 
now  break  it.  With  those  countries,  and  event? 
connected  with  them,  all  my  really  poetical  feelings 
begin  and  end.  Were  I  to  try,  I  could  make  noth 
ing  of  any  other  subject,  and  that  I  have  apparently 
exhausted.  '  Wo  to  him,'  says  Voltaire,  'who  say» 
all  he  could  say  on  any  subject.'  There  are  some 
on  which,  perhaps,  I  could  have  said  still  more; 
'  iut  I  leave  them  all,  and  not  too  soon. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  early  last 
year,  which  you  still  have  ?  I  don't  wish  (like  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  in  the  Morning  Post)  to  c\aim  the  char- 
acter of  '  Vates '  in  all  its  translations ;  but  were 
they  not  a  little  prophetic  ?  I  mean  those  begin- 
ning 'There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'*  &c.,  £c., 
on  which  I  rather  pique  myself  as  being  the  truest, 
though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote. 

'  What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you  !  You  say  noth 
ing  of  yourself,  except  that  you  are  a  Lancasterian 
churchwarden,  and  an  encourager  of  mendicants. 
When  are  you  out  ?  and  how  is  your  family  ?  MY 
child  is  very  well  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  1 
must  see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  resign  it  to 
the  contagion  of  its  grandmother's  society,  though 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  it  from  the  mother's.  It  ia 
weaned,  however,  and  something  about  it  must  be 
decided.  "Ever,  &c." 


[The  letter  that  follows  was  in  answer  to  one 
received  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which  he  had  enclosed 
him  a  draft  for  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  copy 
right  of  his  two  poems,  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and 
Parisina.] 


Be*  I'oem.,  p.  M« 
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LETTER  CCXCII. 


TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

"Jan.  2,  1816. 

''  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  (you  see  I 
ine  the  word  to  you  and  of  you,  though  I  would  not 
Consent  to  your  using  it  of  yourself  to  Mr.  ****,) 
fcnd  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You 
rre  most  welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  col- 
lected volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  cannot  consent  to 
their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  risk 
any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  have 
been  favored  with,  upon  compositions  which  I  do 
ttot  feel  to  be  at  all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of 
what  they  should  be,  (and  as  I  flatter  myself  some 
have  been,  here  and  there,)  though  they  may  do 
very  well  as  things  without  pretension,  to  add  to 
the  publication  with  the  lighter  pieces. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  was  a  fa- 
vorable omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece :  but  you 
must  not  trust  to  that,  for  mv  copyist  would  write 
»ut  any  thing  I  desired  in  all  the  ignorance  of  inno- 
cence— I  hope,  however,  in  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  either. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear 
of  accidents  by  the  way — I  wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not  from  a  disdain 
of  the  universal  idol,  not  from  a  present  superfluity 
of  his  treasures,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 
Worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must 
not  yield  to  circumstances." 


LETTER  CCXCIII. 


TO   MR.    ROGERS. 


•  Feb.  20,  I81«. 


"  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by  Murray, 
to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  do  as  Mackintosh  and  you 
suggested  about  Mr.  *  *.  It  occurs  to  me  now, 
that  as  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  *  *  but  once,  and 
consequently  have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance, 
that  you  or  Sir  J.  had  better  arrange  it  with  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  least  offensive  to  his 
feelings,  and  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
officiousness  nor  obtrusion  on  my  part.  I  hope  you 
will  'je  able  to  do  this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  any  thing  by  him  that  may  be  deemed  indelicate. 
The  sum  Murray  offered  and  offers  was  and  is  one 
thousand  and  fifty  pounds :  this  I  refused  before, 
because  I  thought  it  more  than  the  two  things  were 
worth  to  Murray,  and  from  other  objections,  which 
are  of  no  consequence.  I  have,  however,  closed 
with  M.,  in  consequence  of  Sir  J.'s  and  your  sug- 
gestion, and  propose  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds 
to  be  transferred  to  Mr.  *  *  in  such  manner  as  may 
seem  best  to  your  friend, — the  remainder  I  think  of 
for  other  purposes. 

"  As  Murray  has  offered  the  money  down  for  the 
sopyrights,  it  may  be  done  directly.  I  am  ready  to 
lign  and  seal  immediately,  and  perhaps  it  had  better 
not  be  delayed.  I  shall  feel  very  glad  if  it  can  be 
of  any  use  to  *  * ;  only  don't  let  him  be  plagued; 
Hor  think  himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which  makes 
people  hate  one  another,  &c. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 
"B." 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Feb.  22,  1818. 

••  When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  even  pressed 
yj  you,  was  declined,  it  was  with  reference  to  a  sep- 
arate publ  sation,  as  y>u  kn1  w  and  I  know.  That1 


it  was  large,  I  admitted  and  admit ;  and  that  made 
part  of  my  consideration  in  refusing  it,  tiil  I  knew 
better  what  you  were  likely  to  make  of  it.  With 
regard  to  what  is  past,  or  is  to  pass,  about  Mr.  *  *, 
the  case  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  transfer 
of  former  copyrights  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Had  I  taken 
you  at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  money,  1 
might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it  could  be  in 
no  respect  different  to  you  whether  I  paid  it  to  a 
w — ,  or  a  hospital,  or  assisted  a  man  of  talent  in 
distress.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  tb  is  :  yoa 
offered,  more  than  the  poems  are  worth.  I  said  so, 
and  I  think  so  ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least  ougbA  to 
know,  your  own  business  best ;  and  when  you  recol- 
lect what  passed  between  you  and  me  upon  pecu- 
niary subjects  before  this  occurred,  you  will  acquit 
me  of  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  impru- 
dence. 

"  The  things  in  question  shall  not  be  published  a* 
all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXCV 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"March  8,  Wit*. 

***** 

"  I  sent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason — the  book? 
you  purchased  are  again  seized,  and,  as  matters 
stand,  had  much  better  be  sold  at  once  by  public 
auction.  I  wish  to  see  you,  to  return  your  bill  for 
them;  which,  thank  God,  is  neither  due  nor  paid. 
That  part,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  being  set- 
tled, (which  it  can  be,  and  shall  be,  when  I  see  you 
to-morrow,)  I  have  no  further  delicacy  about  the 
matter.  This  is  about  the  tenth  execution  in  as 
many  months ;  so  I  am  pretty  well  hardened ;  but 
it  is  fit  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  forefather's 
extravagance  and  my  own ;  and  whatever  my  faults 
may  be,  I  suppose  they  will  be  pretty  well  explained 
in  time — or  eternity.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  knew  nothing 
till  this  day  of  the  new  teizure.  I  had  released 
them  from  former  ones,  and  thought,  when  you 
took  them,  that  they  were  yours. 

'•'  You  shall  have  your  bill  again  to-morrow  " 


LETTER  CCXCVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Feb.  3,  181«. 

".I  sent  for  'Marmion,'  which  I  leturn,  because 
it  occurred  to  me,  there  might  be  a  resemblance 
between  part  of  '  Parisina ' '  and  a  similar  scene  in 
canto  II.  of  '  Marmion.'  I  fear  there  is,  though  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly  wuh  to 
imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you  wou'.d 
ask  Mr.  Gifford  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it; — I  had  completed  the  story  on  the  passage 
from  Gibbon,  which  indeed  leads  to  a  like  scf.-ne 
naturally,  without  a  thought  of  the  kind:  but  it 
comes  upon  me  not  very  comfortably. 

'*  There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I  want  to 
alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to  do  it  before  you 
print,  and  will  return  it  in  an  hour. 

"Yours  ever. 


LETTER  CCXCVII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


'  Feb.  20, 1S18. 


•  * 

"  To  return  to  our  business 


•your  epistles 


vastly  agreeable.    With  regard  to  the  observation* 


BYRON'S    WORKS.    • 


im  cirelessness,  &c.,  I  think,  with  all  humility 
that  the  gentle  i.eader  has  considered  a  rather  un 
common,  and  designedly  irregular,  versification  fo: 
haste  and  negligence.  The  measure  is  not  that  o 
any  of  the  other  poems,  which  (I  believe)  wer 
allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  according  to  Bysshi 
ind  the  fingers — or  ears — by  which  bards  write,  am 
readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  '  Siege '  is  h 
(I  think)  what  the  learned  called  Anapests,  (thougl 
I  am  not  sure,  being  heinously  forgetful  of  my 
metres  and  my  'Gradus,')  and  many  of  the  lines 
intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;  and  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  o: 
less  intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience. 

"  1  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or  good,  bu 
W  erely  that  I  could  have  been  smoother,  had  i 
appeared 'to  me  of  advantage;  and  that  I  was  no' 
otherwise  without  being  aware  of  the  deviation 
though  I  now  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubt- 
edly rather  please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to 
try  at  something  different  from  my  former  efforts 
as  I  endeavored  to  make  them  differ  from  each 
other.  The  versification  of  the  '  Corsair '  is  noi 
that  of  '  Lara  ; '  nor  the  '  Giaour  '  that  of  the 
'  Bride  ; '  '  Childe  Harold  '  is  again  varied  from 
these  ;  and  I  strove  to  vary  the  last  somewhat 
from  all  of  the  others. 

"  Excuse  all  this  d d  nonsense  and  egotism. 

The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  think  on  the 
subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it. — I 
did  not  know  you  had  called :  you  are  always  ad- 
mitted and  welcome  when  you  choose. 

"Yours,  &c.,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  You  need  not  be  in  any  apprehension  or 
grief  on  my  account :  were  I  to  be  beaten  down  by 
the  world  and  its  inheritors,  I  should  have  suc- 
cumbed to  many  things  years  ago.  You  must  not 
mistake  my  iwt  bullying  for  dejection  ;  nor  imagine 
that  because  I  feel,  I  am  too  faint : — but  enough  for 
the  present. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Sotheby's  row.  What  the  devil 
is  it  about  ?  I  thought  it  all  settled ;  and  if  I  can 
do  any  thing  about  him  or  Ivan  still,  I  am  ready 
and  willing.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  me  just 
aow  to  be  much  behind  the  scenes,  but  I  will  see 
the  committee  and  move  upon  it,  if  Sotheby  likes. 

"  If  you  see  Mr.  Sotheby,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  getting  Mr.  Sotheby's 
note,  and  have,  I  hope,  done  what  Mr.  S.  wished  on 
that  subject  ? " 


LETTER  CCXCVIII. 

TO    SIR.    ROGERS. 

"  March  25,  1816. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  I 
have  lived  in  what  is  called  intimacy,  and  have 
heard  me  at  times  conversing  on  the  untoward 
topic  of  my  recent  family  disquietudes.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whether 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect, 
with  uukindness,  or  defending  myself  at  her  ex- 
pense by  any  serious  imputation  of  any  description 
against  her?  Did  you  never  hear  me  say,  '  that 
when  there  was  a  right  or  a  wrong,  she  had  the 
right  f — The  reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or 
others  of  my  friends  is,  because  I  am  said,  by  her 
Mid  hers,  to  have  resorted  to  such  means  of  excul- 
pation, "  Ever  very  truly  yours, 

"B." 


LETTER  CCXCIX 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Oiichy,  near  Lausanne,  June  27,  1818. 

"  I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather)  on  my 
m  back  to  Diodati,  (near  Geneva,)  from  a  voyage 


in- my  boat  round  the  lake;  and  I  enclose  you  a 
sprig  of  Gibbon's  acacia  and  some  rose  leaves  from 
his  garden,  which,  with  part  of  his  house,  I  hav« 
just  seen.  You  will  find  honorable  mention,  in  hia 
Life,  made  of  this  '  acacia,'  when  he  walked  out  on 
the  night  of  concluding  his  history.  The  garden 
and  summer-house,  where  he  composed,  are  ne- 
glected, and  the  last  utterly  decayed  ;  but  they  stil. 
show  it  as  his  '  cabinet,'  and  seem  perfectly  aware 
of  his  memory. 

"  My  route,  through  Flanders,  and  by  the  Rhine, 
to  Switzerland,  was  all  I  expected  and  more. 

"I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground,  with 
the  Heloise  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degre« 
that  I  cannot  express  with  the  force  and  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  beauty  of  their  reality. 
Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  da 
Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say  little,  be- 
cause all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of  the  impres« 
sions  they  stamp.* 

"  Three  days  ago,  we  were  nearly  wrecked  in  \ 
squall  off  Meillerie,  and  driven  to  shore.  I  ran  m 
risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks,  and  a  good  swimmer; 
but  our  party  were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  good 
deal.  The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  blow  down 
some  trees,  as  we  found  at  landing ;  however,  all  is 
righted  and  right,  and  we  are  thus  far  on  our  return. 

"  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati,  left 
behind  in  the  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle,  which 
he  acquired  in  tumbling  from  a  wall — he  can't  jump. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and  have 
received  for  me  certain  helms  and  swords,  sent  from 
Waterloo  which  I  rode  over  with  pain  and  pleasure. 

"  I  have  finished  a  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,) 
longer  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  in  some 
parts,  it  may  be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  I 
cannot  determine.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe- 
looking  opportunity.  "  Ever,  &c.'' 


LETTER  CCC. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  July  22fc  1818. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Dr.  Poli- 
dori received  your  letter ;  but  the  packet  has  not 
made  its  appearance,  nor  the  epistle,  of  which  you 
gave  notice  therein.  I  enclose  you  an  advertise- 
ment.f  which  was  copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  and 
which  appears  to  be  about  the  most  impudent 
imposition  that  ever  issued  from  Grub  street.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring, — 'Odes  to  St.  He- 
lena,' 'Farewells  to  England,'  &c.,  &c., — and  if  it 
can  be  disavowed,  or  is  worth  disavowing,  you  have 
full  authority  to  do  so.  I  never  wrote  nor  conceived 
a  line  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more  than  of  two 
other  things  with  which  I  was  saddled — something 
about  '  Gaul,'  and  another  about  '  Mrs.  La  Valette  ; ' 
ind  as  to  the  '  Lily  of  France,'  I  should  as  soon  think 
}f  celebrating  a  turnip.  '  On  the  morning  of  my 
daughter's  birth,'  I  had  other  things  to  think  of 
than  verses  ;  and  should  never  have  dreamed  ol 
such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  pa?nph- 
'.et's  advertisement  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  new 
ight  on  the  crafts  and  subtleties  of  the  demon  ol 
printing, — or  rather  publishing. 

"  I  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie  would  have 
superseded  the  thousand  and  one  which  were  accu- 


closed  :— 
ressed,  'it. 


•  See  notes  to  canto  iii.  of  Childe  Harold. 
t  The  following  was  the  advertisement  e 

"  Neatly  printed  anil  hot-pr 
'  Lord  Bycon's  Farewell  to  England,  with  three  other  poem*    Ode  a  SC 
Helena,  To  my  Daughter  on  her  Birthday,  and  To  the  Lily  ol  France. 

"  Printed  by  J.  Johnston,  Cheapside,  335  ;  Oxford,  9. 
"  The  above  beautiful  poems  will  be  read  with  the  most  lively  interest,  X 
is  probable  they  will  be  the  last  of  the  author's  thai  wiU  appear  'n  £rf 
land."—  (They  were  written  by  a  Mr.  John  Agg.) 


LETTERS. 


Wiilated  during  last  winter.  I  can  forgive  whatever 
may  b«  said  of  01  against  me,  but  not  what  they 
make  we  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  for  what  I  have  written ;  hut  it  were  too 
much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one  has  not.  I 
suspect  that  when  the  Arab  patriarch  wished  that 
his  '  enemy  had  written  a  book,'  he  did  not  antici- 
pate his  own  name  on  the  title-page.  I  feel  quite 
»s  much  bored  with  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be  if  I  had  not  a  headache. 

"  Of  Glenarvon.*  Madame  de  Stael  told  me  (ten 
days  ago  at  Copet)  marvellous  and  grievous  things ; 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  but  the  motto,  which 
promises  amiably  '  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy.'  If 
guch  be  the  posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  ? — '  a 
B.ame  to  all  succeeding, "f  &c.  The  generous  mo- 
ment selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
kindest  accompaniment,  and — truth  to  say — the 
time  was  well  chosen.  I  have  not  even  a  guess  at 
the  contents,  except  from  the  very  vague  accounts 
I  have  heard. 

****** 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  this 
letter.  It  is  not  my  fault  altogether,  and  I  shall  be 
but  too  happy  to  drop  the  subject,  when  others  will 
allow  me. 

"  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last  letter 
told  you  what  I  had  done  in  the  way  of  all  rhyme. 
I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and  that  your  authors  are 
IH  good  condition.  I  should  suppose  your  stud  has 
received  some  increase  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram! 
must  be  a  good  horse  ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  f 
I  hope  you  will  beat  tlie  Row. 

"Yours  alway,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCI. 

TO   MU.    ROGERS. 

"  lliodati,  near  Genera,  July  29,  1818. 

•  J)o  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's  Letters, 
which  you  lent  me,  which  I  have  still,  and  yet  hope 
to  return  to  your  library  ?  Well,  I  have  encoun- 
tered at  Copet  and  elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent, 
that  same  Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  transla- 
tion of  his  correspondent's  epistles  for  a  few  days  ; 
but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray  amounts  to  lit- 
tle, except  that  he  was  the  most  '  melancholy  and 
gentlemanlike  '  of  all  possible  poets.  Bonstetten 
himself  is  a  fine  and  very  lively  old  man,  and  much 
esteemed  by  his  compatriots ;  he  is  also  a  littera- 
teur of  good  repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  ma- 
nia of  addressing  to  him  volumes  of  letters — Mathie- 
Bon,  Muller  the  historian,  &c.,  &c.  He  is  a  good 
deal  at  Copet,  where  I  have  met  him  a  few  times. 
All  there  arc  well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  looks  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlegel 
is  in  high  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine 
route,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat,  and  Lausanne.  I 
have  circumnavigated  the  Lake,  and  go  to  Chamou- 
ni  with  the  first  fair  weather ;  but  really  we  have 
had  lately  such  stupid  n-ists,  fogs,  and  perpetual 
density,  that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  also  on 
his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  of  these  parts, 
you  having  traversed  them  already.  I  do  not  think 
of  Italy  before  September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon, 
and  have  also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  and 
bis  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a  work 
which  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression,  but  very 


•  A  novel,  by  Lady  Caroline  Lama :  Lord  Byron,  under  another  came, 
Vac  one  of  its  principal  character!. 
f  The  motto  a— 

"  He  left  a  nagie  to  all  succeeding  time*, 

Link'd  w'th  one  virtue  and  a  thouaand  crime*." 
t  Miwuia'*  tMgedjr. 


consistent  with  the  consequences  of  not  being  in 
love,  which  is  perhaps  as  disagreeable  as  a  ay  tiling, 
except  being  so.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  sur.h 
lieas  (as  he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  au 
his  hero  and  heroine's. 

"  There  is  a  third  canto  (a  longer  than  eith'.r  ot 
the  former)  of  Childe  Harold  finished,  and  some 
smaller  things, — among  them  a  story  on  the  Chat- 
eau de  Chillon.  I  only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to 
transmit  them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  1  hope, 
flourishes.  Where  is  Moore  ?  Why  is  he  not  out  ? 
My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect  consideration  and 
remembrances  to  all,  particularly  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  and  to  your  Duchess  of  Somerset. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  send  you  a  fac  simile,  a  note  of  Bon- 
stetten's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  see  the  hand  o* 
Gray's  correspondent." 


LETTER  CCCII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Diodati,  Sept.  29,  1816 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Gifford's  good 
opinion  of  the  MSS.*  and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if 
it  answers  your  expectations  and  justifies  his  kind- 
ness. I  liked  it  myself,  but  that  must  go  for  no- 
thing. The  feelings  with  which  most  of  it  was  writ- 
ten need  not  be  envied  me.  With  regard  to  the 
price,  7  fixed  none,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Mr. 
Shelley,'  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of  course,  they 
would  do  their  best ;  and  as  •  to  yourself,  I  knew 
you  would  make  no  difficulties.  But  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Kinnaird  perfectly,  that  the  concluding  Jive 
hundred  should  be  only  conditional ;  and  for  my  own 
sake,  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  only  in  case  of  your 
selling  a  certain  number,  that  number  to  be  fixed  by 
yourself.  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In  every  thing  of 
this  kind  there  must  be  risk  ;  and  till  that  be  past, 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  would  not  willingly  add 
to  it,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present.  And 
pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could  mortify  me 
more — no  failure  on  my  own  part — than  having 
made  you  lose  by  any  purchase  from  me. 

"  The  Monodyf  was  written  by  request  of  Mr. 
Kinnaird  for  the  theatre.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to  an- 
swer for  nothing.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arc 
just  returned  from  a  journey  of  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. We  have  been  to  the  Grindelwald,  and  the 
Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Wengen 
Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fall, 
and  glaciers  of  all  dimensions  ;  we  have  heard  shep- 
herd's pipes,  and  avalanches,  and  looked  on  the 
clouds  foaming  up  from  the  valleys  below  us,  like 
the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.J  Chamouni,  and 
that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago  ;  b^t, 
though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in 
wildness  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shrcck- 
horn,  and  the  Rose  Glaciers. 

"  We  set  off  for  Italy  next  week.  The  road  is 
within  this  month  infested  with  bandits,  but  we 
must  take  our  chance  and  such  precautions  as  anr 
requsite.  "Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  My  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Gifford 
Pray  say  all  that  can  be  said  from  me  to  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not  like  Phil- 
lips' picture.  I  thought  it  was  reckoned  a  good  one. 
If  he  had  made  the  speech  on  the  original,  perhapr 
he  would  have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by  th* 
proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait."  *  * 


•  Childe  Harold,  canto  iii. 

t  On  the  death  of  Sheridan,  -poem«,  p.  525. 

j  See  Journal  in  Switzerland,  Sent.  24, 
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LETTER  CCCIII. 


TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  DiodaU,  Sept.  30,  1818. 

"  I  answered  your  obliging  letters  yesterday  :  to 
lay  the  Monody*  arrived  with  its  title-page,  which 
16,  I  presume,  a  separate  publication,  '  The  request 
of  a  friend : — 

1  Obliged  by  hunger  and  nqueit  of  friends.' 

will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same,  unless 
you  please  to  add,  '  by  a  person  of  quality,'  or  '  ol 
wit  and  humor  about  town.'  Merely  say, '  written 
to  be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane.'  To-morrow  I  dine  at 
(Jopet.  Saturday  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  Thi 
evening,  on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail,  slipped 
in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my 
legs,  (the  worst,  luckily,)  as  to  make  me  do  a  foolish 
thing,  viz.,  to  faint — a  downright  swoon  ;  the  thing 
must  have  jarred  some  .nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone 
is  not  injured,  and  hardly  painful,  (it  is  six  hours 
since,)  and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some  apprehension 
and  mucn  sprinkling  of  water  to  recover  me.  The 
sensation  was  a  very  odd  one  :  I  never  had  but  two 
such  before,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a 
stone,  several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  ago  also) 
in  falling  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow ; — a  sort  of 
gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and  a  total 
loss  of  memory  on  beginning  to  recover.  The  last 
part  is  not  disagreeable,  if  one  did  not  find  it  again. 

"  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr.  Davies  has 
the  first  fair  copy  in  my  own  hand,  and  I  have  the 
rough  composition  here,  and  will  send  or  save  it  for 
you,  since  you  wish  it. 

"  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project,  if  any 
thing  falls  in  the  way  which  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  suit  you,  I  will  send  you  what  I  can.  At 
present  I  must  lay  by  a  little,  having  pretty  well 
exhausted  myselr  in  what  I  have  sent  you.  Italy 
or  Dalmatia  and  another  summer  may,  or  may  not, 
set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans,  and  am  nearly 
as  indifferent  what  may  come  as  where  I  go.  I  shall 
take  Felicia  Hemans'  Restoration,  &c.,  with  me  ; 
it  is  a  good  poem — very. 

"  Pray  repeat  my  best  thanks  and  remembrances 
to  Mr.  Gifford  for  all  his  trouble  and  good  nature 
towards  me. 

"  Do  not  fancy  me  laid  up,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  scrawl.  I  tell  you  the  accident  for  want  of  bet- 
ter to  say  ;  but  it  is  over,  and  I  am  only  wondering 
what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps  and 
their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes  (some  of 
which  were  not  those  usually  frequented  by  the 
English)  finer  than  Chamouni,  which  I  visited  some 
time  before.  I  have  been  to  Clarens  again,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  behind  it ;  of  this  tour  I  kept 
a  short  journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  sent  yester- 
yay  in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ;  but 
if  you  like  to  hear  about  the  romantic  part,  she 
will,  I  dare  say,  show  you  what  touches  upon  the 
recks,  &c. 

"  Christabel — I  wont  have  any  one  sneer  at  Chris- 
tabel :  it  is  a  fine,  wild  poem.  *  * 


"  Madame  de  SttaSl  wishes  to  see  the  Antiquary, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  her  to-morrow.     She 


. 

ade  Copet  as  agreeable  as  society  and  talent 
;KJ  make  any  place  on  earth.         "  Yours  ever 

"N." 


Oa  the  detlh  of  Sheri  it  .i.    See  Letter  cuclx. 


LETTER  CCCIV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  DiodaU,  OrV.  5,  HI*. 
****** 

Save  me  a  copy  of  '  Buck's  Richard  III.'  repulx 
lished  by  Longman  ;  but  do  not  send  out  more  book* 
— I  have  too  many. 

"  The  '  Monody '  is  in  too  many  paragraphs,  which 
makes  it  unintelligible  to  me  ;  if  any  one  else  under- 
stands it  in  the  present  form,  they  are  wiser  ;  how- 
ever, as  it  cannot  be  rectified  till  my  return,  and 
has  been  already  published,  even  publish  it  on  in 
the  collection — it  will  fill  up  the  place  of  the  omitted 
epistle. 

"  Strike  out  '  by  request  of  a  friend,'  which  is  sad 
trash,  and  must  have  been  done  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous. 

"  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas  beginninff 

"  Though  the  day  of  my  de>tiny'i,  4c.,« 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

"  '  The  Antiquary '  is  not  the  best  of  the  three, 
but  much  above  all  the  last  twenty  years,  saving  its 
elder  brothers.  Holcroft's  Memoirs  are  valuable, 
as  showing  the  strength  of  endurance  in  the  man, 
which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"And  so  you  have  been  publishing  '  Margaret  ol 
Anjou'  and  an  Assyrian  tale,  and  refusing  W.  W.'a 
Waterloo,  and  the  '  Hue  and  Cry.'  I  know  not 
which  most  to  admire,  your  rejections  or  accept- 
ances. I  believe  that  jorose  is,  after  all,  the  most  re 
putable ;  for  certes,  if  one  could  foresee — but  I  won't 
on — that  is,  with  this  sentence ;  but  poetry  is, 
I  fear,  incurable.  God  help  me !  if  I  proceed  in 
this  scribbling,  I  shall  have  frittered  away  my  mind 
before  I  am  thirty ;  but  it  is  at  times  a  real  relief  tn 
me.  For  the  present — good  evening  " 


LETTER  CCCV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Marttgiiy,  Oct.  9,  1816. 

•"Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  have  just 
passed  the  '  Pisse  Vache  '  (one  of  the  first  torrents 
.n  Switzerland)  in  time  to  view  the  iris  which  the 
sun  flings  along  it  before  noon. 

"  1  have  written  to  you  twice  lately.  Mr.  Davies, 
[  hear,  is  arrived.  He  brings  the  original  MS.  which 
you  wished  to  see.  Recollect  that  the  printing  is 
;o  be  from  that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and 
recollect  also  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Childe 
Harold  (those  to  my  daughter)  which  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  to  publish  or  not  when 
:hey  were  first  written,  (as  you  will  see  marked  on 
the  margin  of  the  first  copy,)  I  had  (and  have)  lully 
determined  to  publish  with  the  rest  of  the  canto,  as 
n  the  copy  which  you  received  by  Mr.  Shelley,  be- 
bre  I  sent  it  to  England. 

"  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more  than  the 
ummer  has  been. — At  Milan  I  shall  expect  to  heai 
rom  you  Address  either  to  Milan,  paste  restitute, 
r  by  way  of  Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr.  Hentsch, 
3anquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case  my  other 
etter  should  not  reach  you  ;  I  trust  one  of  them 
ll. 

"  P.  S.  My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mr.  Gif- 
brd.  Will  you  tell  him,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
o  put  a  short  note  to  that  pari  relating  to  Clarens, 
merely  to  say,  that  of  course  the  description  does 
not  refer  to  that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  th< 
5 i 

•  See  Poems,  p.  554. 
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command  :>t  scenery  aro  audit  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
tnis  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G.'s  choice,  as 
>j.  >•  editor, — if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so  at  this 


LETTER  CCCVI. 


TO    MK.    MURRAY. 


"  Milan,  Oct.  15,  1816. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in  England, 
—but  that  of  some  letters,  &c.,  committed  to  his 
care,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  only  half  have  been  deliv- 
ered. This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel  a 
little  anxious  for  mine,  and  among  them  for  the  MS. 
which  I  wished  to  have  compared  with  the  one  sent 
by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley.  I  trust 
that  it  has  arrived  safely, — and  indeed  not  less  so, 
that  some  little  crystals,  &c.,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for 
my  daughter  and  my  nieces,  have  reached  their  ad- 
dress. Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Davies  that  na  accident  (by  custom  house  or 
loss)  has  befallen  them,  and  satisfy  me  on  this  point 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

"  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  had  kindly  undertaken  to  correct  the  press  (at 
my  request)  during  my  absence — at  least  I  hope 
so.  "It  will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  short  note, 
dated  Martigny.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  ar- 
rived here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Simplon  and  Lago 
Maggiore  route.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Borro- 
mean  Islands,  which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial. 
The  Simplon  is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  its 
ait, — both  God  and  man  have  done  wonders, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  devil,  who  must  certainly  have 
had  a  hand  (or  a  hoof)  in  some  of  the  rocks  and 
ravines  through  and  over  which  the  works  are  car- 
ried. 

"  Milan  is  striking — the  cathedral  superb.  The 
city  altogether  reminds  me  of  Seville,  but  a  little 
inferior.  We  had  heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  pre- 
cautions on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against  some 
'  many  worthy  fellows  (i.e.  felons)  that  were  out,' 
and  had  ransacked  some  preceding  travellers,  a  fev? 
weeks  ago,  near  Sesto, — or  Cesto,  I  forget  whieh, — 
of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them  in  bodily 
fear,  an '  lodging  about  twenty  slugs  in  the  retreat- 
ing part  of  a  courier  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  But 
we  were  not  molested,  and,  I  do  not  think,  in  any 
danger,  except  of  ranking  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
cocking  and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an  old  house, 
or  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now  and  then  sus- 
pecting the  '  true  men,'  who  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thieves  of  other  countries.  What 
the  thieves  may  look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to 
know,  for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you  in  bodies  of 
thirty  ('in  buckram  and  Kendal  green')  at  a  time, 
to  that  voyagers  have  no  great  chance.  It  is  some- 


letters,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  disappoint  me.  They 
are  short,  but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  th<  pur- 
pose ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in  Spanish 
also  by  her  ;  the  tress  of  her  hair  is  long,  and  as  I 
said  before,  beautiful.  The  Brera  gallery  of  paint- 
ings has  some  fine  pictures,  but  nothing  of  a  col- 
lection. Of  painting  I  h$iow  nothing ;  but  I  like  a 
Guercino— a  picture  of  Abraham  putting  away  Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael — which  seems  to  me  natural  and 
goodly.  The  Flemish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it  in 
Flanders,  I  utterly  detested,  despised,  and  ab 
horred  ;  it  might  be  painting,  but  it  was  not  nature ; 
the  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

"  The  Italians  I  hare  encountered  here  are  very 
intelligent  and  agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to 
meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  heard  an  an- 
ecdote of  Beccaria,  who  published  such  admirable 
things  against  the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon 
as  his  book  was  out,  his  servant  (having  read  it,  I 
presume)  stole  his  patch,  and  his  master,  while  cor- 
recting the  press  of  a  second  edition,  did  all  he 
could  to  have  him  banged  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch  begun 
by  Napoleon,  as  a  gate  to  this  city.  It  is  unfinished, 
but  the  part  completed  worthy  of  another  age  and 
the  same  country.  The  society  here  is  very  oddly 
carried  on, — at  the  theatre*,  and  the  theatre  only,— 
which  answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet  there  as 
at  a  rout,  but  in  very  small  circles.  From  Milan  I 
shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write  to  Geneva, 
as  before — the  letter  will  be  forwarded. 

"  Yours  ever  ' 


LETTER  CCCVII. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Milan,  Nor.  1,  Wlb. 

"  I  have  recently  written  to  you  rafiier  frequently, 
but  without  any  late  answer.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
myself  set  out  for  Venice  in  a  few  days  ;  but  yoi. 
had  better  still  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Hentsch's, 
Banquier,  Geneva ;  he  will  forward  your  letters. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  vou, 
some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  with  the  Dr.  Poli- 
dori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  leaving  Diodati.  1 
know  no  great  harm  of  him  ;  but  he  had  an  alacrity 
of  getting  into  scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heed 
less ;  and  having  enough  to  attend,  to  in  my  own 
concerns,  and  without  time  to  become  his  tutor,  1 
thought  it  much  better  to  give  him  his  conge.  He 
arrived  at  Milan  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  myself.  About  a  week  ago,  in  consequence  oi 
a  quarrel  at  the  theatre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in 
which  he  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has  con- 
trived to  get  sent  out  of  the  territory,  and  is  gone 
to  Florence.  I  was  not  present,  the  pit  having  been 
the  scene  of  altercation  ;  but  on  being  sent  for  from 


the   Cavalier    Breme's   box   where    I    was    quietlj 


f 


thing  like  poor  dear  Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  [staring  at  the  ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine 


BO  good,  for  there  you  can  have  as  great  a  body  of 
togues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ;  but  here  the 
gens  d'ariaes  are  said  to  be  no  great  things,  and  as 
for  one's  own  people,  one  can't  carry  them  about, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library — it  is  a  fine 
collection — full  of  MSS.  edited  and  unedited.  I  en- 
dose  you  a  list  of  the  former  recently  published ; 
tnese  are  matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
simple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted  with  a  cor- 
respondence of  letters,  all  original  and  amatory, 
between  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Cardinal  Bembo,  pre- 


begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested  by  the  guard,  con- 
veyed into  the  guard-room,  where  there  was  much 
swearing  in  several  languages.  They  were  going 
to  keep  him  there  for  the  night ;  but  on  giving  my 
name,  and  answering  for  his  apparition  next  morn 
ing,  he  was  permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  accordingly  gone  he  is,  some  days 
ago.  We  did  what  we  could  for  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  indeed  he  brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  squab- 
ble itself.  I  believe  thi«  was  the  real  state  of  his 


served  there.  I  have  pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  |  case  ;  and  I  tell  you  it  because  I  believe  things 
hair,  the  prettiest  and  fairest  imaginable — I  never  j  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  in  a  false  or  exag- 
saw  fairer — and  shall  go  repeatedly  to  read  the  i  gerated  form.  We  found  Milan  very  polite  and  hos  • 
epistles  over  and  over;  and  if  I  can  obtain  some  of  pitable,  and  have  the  same  hopes  of  Verona  and 
the  hair  by  fair  means,  I  shall  try.  I  have  already ;  Venice.  1  have  filled  my  paper. 
persuaded  the  librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the'  "Ever  ycr-rs.  #c  ' 
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CCCVIII. 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 


Verona,  NOT.  8,  1818. 


'  MY  DEAR  MOORE, 

"Your  letter,  written  before  my  departure  from 
England  and  addressed/to  me  in  London,  only 
reached  me  recently-  Since  that  period,  1  have 


been  over  a  portion  of  that  part  of 


peno 
Euro 


pe  which  I 


had  not  really  seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which  I  left  a 
few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Venice, 
where  I  shall  probably  winter.  Yesterday  I  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Benacus,  with  his  fluctibus  et 
fremitu.  Catnllus's  Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and 
•ite,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake ;  but  the  very 
heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists  prevented  our  quit- 
ting "our  route  (that  is,  Hobhouse  and  myself,  who 
are  at  present  voyaging  together,)  as  it  was  better 
not  to  see  it  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

"  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tradition  of  a 
city  still  visible  in  calm  weather  below  the  waters, 
whiah  you  have  preserved  of  Lough  Neagh,  '  When 
the  clear,  cold  eve's  declining.'  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  authorized  by  records ;  but  they  tell  you  such  a 
storv,  and  say  that  the  city  was  swallowea  up  by  an 
earthquake.  We  moved  to-day  over  the  frontier  to 
Verona,  by  a  road  suspected  of  thieves — '  the  wise 
convty  it  call,' — but  without  molestation.  I  shall 
remain  here  a  day  or  two  to  gape  at  the  usual  mar- 
vels— amphitheatre,  paintings,  and  all  that  time-tax 
of  travel — though  Catullus,  Claudian,  and  Shaks- 
peare  have  done  more  for  Verona  than  it  ever  did 
for  itself.  They  still  pretend  to  show,  I  believe, 
the  '  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  ' — we  shall  see. 

"  Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one  pleased  me 
particularly,  viz.,  the  correspondence  (in  the  pret- 
tiest love-letters  in  the  world)  of  Lucretia  Borgia 
with  Cardinal  Bembo,  (who,  you  say,  made  a  very 

§ood  cardinal,)  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some 
panish  verses  of  hers, — the  lock  very  fair  and 
beautiful.  I  took  one  single  hair  of  it  as  a  relic, 
and  wished  sorely  to  get  a  copy  of  one  or  two  of  the 
letters;  but  it  is  prohibited:  that  I  don't  mind;  but 
it  was  impracticable  ;  and  so  I  only  got  some  of  them 
Dy  heart.  They  are  kept  in  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
which  I  often  visited  to  look  them  over — to  the 
scandal  of  the  librarian,  who  wanted  to  enlighten  me 
with  sundry  valuable  MSS.,  classical,  philosophical, 
and  pious.  But  I  stick  to  the  Pope's  daughter,  and 
wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

"  I  have  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes ; 
for  the  beauties  of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  guide- 
book. The  north  of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the 
English ;  but  the  south  swarms  with  them,  I  am 
told.  Madame  de  Stae'l  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet, 
which  she  renders  remarkably  pleasant.  She  has 
been  particularly  kind  to  me.  I  was  for  some 
months  her  neighbor,  in  a  country-house  called 
Diodati,  which  I  had  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  My 
plans  are  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
you  will  see  me  in  England  in  the  spring.  I  have 
Eome  business  there.  If  vou  write  to  me,  will  you 
address  to  the  care  of  Mons.  Hentsch,  Banquier, 
Geneva,  who  receives  and  forwards  my  letters. 
Remember  me  to  Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately, 
with  a  short  account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust, 
is  near  the  light.  He  speaks  af  it  most  highly. 

"  My  health  is  very  endurable,  except  that  I  am 
•ubject  to  casual  giddiness  and  faintnesses,  which 
is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I  am  rather  ashamed  of 
the  disorder.  When  I  sailed,  I  had  a  physician  with 
me,  whom,  after  some  months  of  patience,  I  found 
it  expedient  to  part  with,  before  I  left  Geneva  some 
time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found  this  gentleman 


under  arrest,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of  his  conHne 
merit,  but  could  not  prevent  his  being  sent  ofl 
which,  indeed,  he  partly  deserved,  being  quite  h, 
the  wrong,  and  having  begun  a  row  for  row's  sake 
I  had  preceded  the  Austrian  government  some 
weeks  myself,  in  giving  him  his  conge  from  Geneva- 
He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very  young  and  hot- 
headed, and  more. likely  to  incur  diseases  than  to 
cure  them.  Hobhouse  and  niyself  found  it  useless 
to  intercede  for  him.  This  happened  some  time 
before  we  left  Milan.  He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

"  At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  living  Italian  poets.  Ha 
seems  near  sixty:" in  face  he  is  like  the  late  Cooka 
the  aotor.  His  frequent  changes  in  polities  hava 
made  him  very  unpopular  as  a  man.  I  saw  many 
more  of  their  literati ;  but  none  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.  I  lived 
rauch  with  the  Italians,  particularly  with  Jhe  Mar- 
quis of  Breme's  family,  who  are  very  able  and 
intelligent  men,  especially  the  Abate.  There  was  a 
famous  improvisatore  who  held  forth  while  I  was 
there.  His  fluency  astonished  me  ;  but  although  I 
understand  Italian,  and  speak  it,  (with  more  readi- 
ness than  accuracy,)  I  could  only  carry  off  a  few 
very  common-place  mythological  images,  and  one 
line  about  Artemisia,  and  another  about  Algiers, 
with  sixty  words  of  an  entire  tragedy  about  Etiocles 
and  Polynices.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked  him — 
others  called  his  performance  'seccatura'  (a  devilish 
good  word,  by-the-way) — and  all  Milan  was  in  con- 
troversy about  him. 

"  The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in  some 
sort  lax.  A  mother  and  son  were  pointed  out  at 
the  theatre,  as  being  pronounced  by  the  Milanese 
world  to  be  of  the  Theban  dynasty — but  this  was 
all.  The  narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan) 
seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  scandalized  by  the 
taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan  is  carried  on 
at  the  opera :  they  have  private  boxes,  where  they 
play  at  cards,  or  talk,  or  any  thing  else  ;  but 
(except  at  the  cassirio)  there  are  no  open  houses, 
or  balls,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
********* 
*  *  *  * 

"  The  peasant  girls  have  all  very  fine  dark  eyes, 
and  many  of  them  are  beautiful.  There  are"  also 
two  dead  bodies  in  fine  preservation — one  Saint 
Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan  ;  the  other  not  a  saint, 
but  a  chief,  named_  Visconti,  at  Monza — both  01 
which  appeared  very  agreeable.  In  one  of  the 
Baromean  isles,  (the  Isola  bella,)  there  is  a  large 
laurel — the  largest  known — on  which  Bonaparte, 
staying  there  just  before  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
carved  with  his  knife  the  word  'Battaglia.'  I  saw 
the  letters,  now  half  worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

"  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tiresome  is 
the  privilege  of  old  age  and  absence :  I  avail  myself 
of  the  latter,  and  the  former  I  have  anticipated.  If 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you  and  myself. 
My  day  is  over — what  then  ? — I  have  had  it.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  shortened  it;*  and  if  I  had  donees 
much  by  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  as  well. 
But  you  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  faults  ol 


"  Yours,  ever  and  most  affectionately, 


B 


;  P.  S.    I  have  been  over  Verona. 


Nov.  7,  . 

The  amphi- 


theatre is  wonderful  —  beats  even  Greece.  Of  the 
truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they  seem  tenacious  to  a 
degree,  insisting  on  the  fact  —  giving  a  date,  (1303,) 
and  showing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly 
decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it,  in 
a  wild  and  desolate.  conventual  garden,  once  a  cem- 


in  very  good  society,  where  he  prospered  for  someletery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves, 
weeks  ;  but,  at  length,  at  the  theatre,  he  quarrelled  |  struck  me  as  very  appropriate  to  the' 


The  situation 

me  as  very  appropriate  to  the'  legend,  beinf 

with  an  Austrian  officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  I  blighted  as    their  love.     I   have    brought    away  a 
government  in  twenty-four  hours.    I  was  not  present . 

at    his    squabble;     but   On   hearing   that  he  was  put  •  SeeDonJuan,  car.toi.,  •tamaccxiii.,  *e 


LETTERS. 


few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  my  daughter 
and  niy  niecis.  Of  the  other  marvels  of  this 
city,  paintings,  antiquities,  &c.,  excepting  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  judge.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Scalige-rs 
pleased  me,  but  '  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I,'  and 

"  Ever  yours." 


LETTER  CCCIX 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice^  NOT.  17,  1816. 

1  wrote  to  you  Irom  Verona  the  other  day  in  my 
progress  hither,  which  letter  I  hope  you  will  receive. 
Some  three  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  more,  I  recollect 
your  telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his  gondola.'  My 
gondola  is,  at  this  present,  waiting  for  me  on  the 
canal ;  but  I  prefer  writing  to  you  in  the  house,  it 
being  autumn — and  rather  an  English  autumn  than 
otherwise.  It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Venice 
during  the  winter,  probably,  as  it  has  always  been 
(next  to  the  East)  the  greenest  island  of  my 
imagination.  It  has  not  disappointed  me  ;  though 
its  evident  decay  would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect 
upon  others.  But  I  have  been  familiar  with  ruins 
too  long  to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have 
fallen  in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal, 
(which  woxild  be  of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim,)  is  the 
best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do."  I  have  got 
some  extremely  good  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  who  is  a  good  deal  occupied 
with  business,  and  has  a  wife  in  her  twenty-second 
year.  Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her  ap- 
pearance altogether  like  an  antelope.  She  has 
large,  black,  oriental  eyes>  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  them  which  is  seen  rarely  among  Euro- 
peans— even  the  Italians — and  which  many  of  the 
Turkish  women  give  themselves  by  tinging  the 
eye-lid, — an  art  not  known  out  of  the  country,  I 
believe.  This  expression  she  has  naturally — and 
something  more,  than  this..  In  short,  I  cannot 
describe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  eye, — at  least 
upon  me.  Her  features  are  regular,  and  rather 
acquiline — mouth  small — skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a 
kind  of  hectic  color — forehead  remarkably  good ; 
her  hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  color  of  Lady 
Jersey's :  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty,  and  she  is  a 
famous  songstress — scientifically  so  :  her  natural 
voice  (in  conversation,  I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and 
the  naivete  of  the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing 
in  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

"Nor.  23. 

"You  will  perceive  that  my  description,  which 
was  proceeding  with  the  minuteness  of  a  passport, 
has  been  interrupted  for  several  days.  In  the  mean 
time,  ***** 


"  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  much  to  add  on  the 'subject,  and,  luckily, 
nothing  to  take  away  ;  for  I  am  more  pleased  than 
ever  with  my  Venetian,  and  begin  to  feel  very  seri- 
ous on  that  point, — so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be 
•ilent.  *  *  *  * 

"  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying  daily, 
at  an  Armenian  monastery,  the  Armenian  language. 
I  found  that  my  mind  wanted  something  craggy  to 
break  upon  ;  and  this — as  the  most  difficult  thing  I 
could  discover  here  for  an  amusement — I  have 
chosen,  to  torture  me  into  attention.  It  is  a  rich 
language,  however,  and  would  amply  repay  any  one 
the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try,  and  shall  go  on ; 
but  I  answer  for  nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  inten- 
tions or  my  success.  There  are  some  very  curious 
MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books  ;  transla- 
tions also  from  Greek  originals,  taw  lost,  and  from 


Persian  and  Syriac,  &c. ;  besides  work*  ci  theii 
own  people.  Four  years  ago  the  French  instituted 
an  Armenian  professorship.  Twenty  pupils  prp- 
sented  themselves  on  Monday  morning,  full  of  noble 
ardor,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable  industry. 
They  persevered,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
nation,  and  of  universal  conquest,  till  Thursday ; 
when  fifteen  of  the  twenty  succumbed  to  the  six 
and-twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is,  to  b« 
sure,  a  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet — that  must  be  said 
for  them.  B«t  it  is  so  like  these  fellows,  to  do  by 
it  as  they  did  by  their  sovereigns — abandon  both; 
to  parody  the  old  rhymes, ''Take  a  thing  and  give  a 
thing  ' — '  Take  a  king  and  give  a  king.'  They  s.re 
the  worst  of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

"  I  hear  that  Hodgson  is  your  neighbor,  having 
a  living  in  Derbyshire.  You  will  find  him  an  excel- 
lent-hearted fellow,  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleverest ; 
a  little,  perhaps  too  much,  japanned  by  preferment 
in  the  church,  and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as 
inoculated  with  the  disease  of  domestic  felicity, 
besides  being  overrun  with  fine  feelings  about 
woman  and  constancy,  (that  small  change  of  love, 
which  people  exact  so  rigidly,  receive  in  such  coun- 
terfeit join,  and  repay  in  baser  metal;)  but,  other- 
wise, a  very  worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty 
wife,  and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time.  Pray 
remember  me  to  him,  and  say  that  I  know  not  which 
to  envy  most — his  neighborhood,  him,  or  you. 

"  Of  Venice  I  shall  say  little.  You  must  have 
seen  many  descriptions ;  and  they  are  most  of  them 
like.  It  is  a  poetical  place ;  and  classical,  to  us, 
from  Shakspeare  and  Otway.*  I  have  not  yet 
sinned  against  it  in  verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I 
shall  do  so,  having  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the  'estro. 
By-the-way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  '  Glenar- 
von.*  Madame  de  Stafil  lent  it  to  me  to  read  frorr. 
Copet  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the 
authoress  had  written  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth — the  whole  truth — the  romance  would  not 
only  have  been  more  romantic,  but  more  entertain- 
ing. As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture  can't  be  good 
— I  did  not  sit  long  enough.  When  you  have  lei- 
sure, let  me  hear  from  and  of  you,  believing  me 
ever  and  truly  yours,  most  affectionately,  "  B. 

"  P.  S.  Oh  !  your  poem — is  it  out  ?  I  hope  Long- 
man has  puid  his  thousands:  but  don't  you  do  as 
Horace  Twiss*  father  did,  who,  having  made  money 
by  a  quarto  tour,  became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when 
lo  !  his  vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d — d  to  it)  and 
ruined  him.  My  last  letter  to  you  (from  Verona) 
was  enclosed  to  Murray — have  you  got  it  ?  Direct 
to  me  here,  paste  restante.  There  are  no  English 
here  at  present.  There  were  several  in  Switzerland 

tome  women ;  but,  except  Lady  Dalrymple  Ham 
ilton,  most  of  them  as  ugly  as  virtue — at  least,  thoca 
that  I  saw." 


LETTER  CCCX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  24,  18l«. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you,  wKich  por- 
tends postage — once  from  Verona — once  from  Ve- 
nice, and  again  from  Venice — thrice  that  is.  For 
this  you  may  thank  yourself,  for  I  heard  that  you 
complained  of  my  silence — so,  here  goes  for  a  gar- 
rulity. 

'  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain  of  let- 
ters. My  '  way  ^of  life  '  (or  '  May  of  life,'  which  is 
it,  according  to  the  commentators?) — my  'way  of 
life  '  is  fallen  into  great  regularity.  In  tie  morn- 
ings I  go  over  in  my  gondola  to  hobble  Armenian 
with  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
to  help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English  of  arj 


See  Chilcle  Harold,  canto  iv.,  abuuat  IT.  and  iviii. 
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English  anu  Armenian  grammar  which  he  is  pub- 
lishing. In  the  evenings  I  do  one  of  many  nothings 
— eithor  at  the  theatres,  or  some  of  the  conversa.- 
ziones,  which  are  like  our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for 
the  women  sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  and  the  men  stand  about  the  room.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  ours — instead 
of  lemonade  with  their  ioes,  they  hand  about  stiff 
t  urn-punch — punch,  by  my  palate  !  and  this  they 
think  English.  I  would  not  disabuse  them  of  so 
agreeable  an  error, — '  no,  not  for  Venice.' 

•'Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's, 
which,  of  course,  comprises  the  best  society,  and  is 
very  much  like  other  gregarious  meetings  in  every 
country, — as  in  ours, — except  tha't,  instead  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  you  have  the  patriarch  of 
Venice ;  and  a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Germans, 
noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see  a  quiz, 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  consul.  Oh,  bv-the-way,  I 
forgot,  when  I  wrote  from  Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at 
Milan  I  met  with  a  countryman  of  yours — a  Colonel 

*  *  *  *,  a  very  excellent,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
knows  and  shows  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a  native  there.    He  is  particularly  civil  to  strangers, 
and    this    is    his    history, —  at    least,    an  "episode 
of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  Col.  *  *  *  *,  then  an 
ensign,  being  in  Italy,  fell  in  love  with  the  Marchesa 

*  *  *  *,  and  she  with  him.     The  lady  must  be,  at 
least,  twenty  years  his  senior.     The  war  broke  out ; 
he  returned  to  England,  to  serve — not  his  country, 
for  that's  Ireland — but  England,  which  is  a  different 
thing ;  and  she— ^heaven  knows  what  she  did.     In 
the  year  1814,  the  first  annunciation  of  fhe  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to 
the  astonished  Milanese  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  *  *  *  *, 
who,  flinging    himself    full   length  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  *  *  *  *,  murmured  forth,  in  half-forgotten 
Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows  of  indelible  constancy. 
The  lady  screamed  and  exclaimed,  '  Who  are  you  r ' 
The  Colonel  cried,  '  What,  don't  you  know  me  ?    I 
am  so  and  so,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  till,  at  length,  the 
Marchesa,  mounting   from   reminiscence   to  remi- 
niscence, through   the   lovers  of  the   intermediate 
twenty-five  years,  arrived  at  last  at  the  recollection 
of  her  povero  sub-lieutenant.     She  then  said,  '  Was 
there  ever  such  virtue  ?  '  (that  was  her  very  word,) 
and,  being  now  a  widow,  gave  him  apartments  in 
her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights  of  wrong, 
and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring  world,  as  a  mira- 
cle of  incontinent  fidelity,  and  the  unshaken  Abdiel 
of  absence. 

"  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale  as  any  of 
Marmontel's.  Here  is  another.  The  same  lady, 
several  years  ago,  made  an  escapade  with  a  Swede, 
Count  Fersen,  (the  same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob 
quartered  and  lapidated  not  very  long  since,)  and 
they  arrived  at  an  osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome,  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and,  while 
they  were  at  supper,  they  were  suddenly  regaled  by 
a  symphony  of  fiddles  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so 
prettily  played,  that,  wishing  to  hear  them  more 
aisthictly,  the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  mu- 
sical society,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that,  as 
a  company  of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady,  who  feels  anxious,' 
&c.,  &c.  The  men  of  harmony  were  all  acquies- 
cence— every  instrument  was  tuned  and  toned,  and, 
striking  up  one  of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the 
whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the  lady's  apart- 
ment. At  their  head  was  the  first  fiddler,  who, 
bowing  and  fiddling  at  the  same  moment,  headed 
his  troop  and  advanced  up  the  room.  Death  and 
discord  ! — it  was  the  Marquis  hims*lf,  who  was  on  a 
serenading  party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse 
nad  run  away  from  town.  The  rest  may  be  im- 
agined— but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose  to  meet  him, 
and  had  chosen  this  method  for  an  harmonic  sur- 
orise  So  much  for  this  gossip,  which  amused  me 
Then  1  heard  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  it 


may  have  the  like  effect.  Now  we  II  leturn  U 
Venice. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow  (to-morrow  being 
Christmas  day)  the  Carnival  begins.  I  dine  witS 
the  Countess  Albri/zi  and  a  party,  and  go  to  the 
opera  *  On  that  day  the  Phenix  (not  the  insurance 
office  but  the  theatre  of  that  name)  opens  :  I  have 
got  me  a  box  there  for  .the  season,  for  two  reasons, 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  music  is  remarkably  good 
The  Contesi.a  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made  men- 
tion, is  the  De  Start  of 'Venice,  not  young,  but  a 
very  learned,  unaffected,  good-natured  woman,  verj 
polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe,  not  at  all  disso 
lute,  as  most  of  the  women  are.  She  has  writtten 
very  well  on  the  works  of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume 
of  .characters,  besides  other  printed  matter.  She  is 
of  Corfu,  but  married  a  dead  Venetian— that  is, 
dead  since  he  married. 

"  My  flame  (my  '  Donna ')  whom  I  spoke  of  in  my 
former  epistle,  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she 
pleases.  She  is  by  far  the  prettiest  woman  I  have 
seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable  I  have  met  with 
any  where — as  well  as  one  of  the  most  singular.  I 
believe  I  told  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  liaison 
in  my  former  letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have 
reached  you,  I  will  merely  repeat  that  she  is-  a  Vene- 
tian, two-and  twejity  years  old,  married  to  a  mer- 
chant well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  she  has  great 
black  oriental  eyes,  and  all  the  qualities  which  her 
eyes  promise.  Whether  being  in  love  with  her  has 
steeled  me  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  many  other  women  who  seem  pretty.  The 
nobility,  in  particular,  are  a  sad-looking  race — the 
gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art  thou 
doing  ? 

"  What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  i 
Sighing  or  ming  now, 

Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  i 

Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  ?  By  the  Lord !  if 
there's  a  row,  but  I'll  be  among  ye !  How  go  on 
the  weavers — the  breakers  of  frames — the  Lutheran! 
of  politics — the  reformers  ? 

"  As  the  liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood,  '* 

So  we,  boys,  we, 

Will  Hie  fighting,  or  line  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  king  Ludd  I 

"  When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 

And  the  shuuie  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet, 

And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

t'  Though  black  as  his  heart  is  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
.Of  liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  I 

There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you — all  impromptu 
I  have  written  it  principally  to  shock  year  neighbor 
Hodgson,  who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty— mirth  anc 
innocence — milk  and  water. 

'*  But  the  Carnival's  coming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore 
The  Carnival's  coining, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore. 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play, — and  the  author 
The  subject  was  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  play 


See  Letter  cxxviu 


LETTERS. 


"  I  have   got  remarkably  good  apartments  in  a 

private  house ;  I  see  something  of  .the  inhabitants, 

(having  had  a  good  many  letters  to  some  of  them ;) 

I  jjave  got  my  gondola  ;  I  read  a  little,  and  luckily 

ould  speak  Italian  (more  fluently  than  correctly) 


my 

ith 


»n«:«ed<M,  and  they  called  for  the  author — according  |  and  regret  the    tittle  of  hackney  coaches,  nithou 

to  continental  custom — and  he  presented  himself,  a  which  they  can     sleep. 

noble  Venetian  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  mime.     Mala 

«»as  his  name,  BadfMMtma  his  production, — at  least, 

1  thought  so,  and  I  ought  to  know,  having  read 

more  or  less  of  five  hundred  Drury-Lane   offerings, 

during   my  coadjutorship  with   the    sub-and-super 

committee. 

"  When  does  your  poem  of  poems  come  out  ?  I 
hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up  Cole- 
ridge's Christabel,  and  declared  against  me  for  prais- 
ing it.*  I  praised  it,  firstly,  because  I  thought  well 
of  it ;  secondly,  because  Coleridge  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and,  after  doing  what  little  I  could  for  him  in 
essentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal  of  m 
good  opinion  might  help  him  farther,  at  least  wi 
the  booksellers.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Jeffrey  has 
attacked  him,  because,  poor  fellow  !  it  will  hurt  him 
in  mind  and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he's  welcome — I 
shall  never  think  less  of  Jeffrey  for  any  thing  he 
may  say  aginst  me  or  mine  in  future. f 

"  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will  send 
i.for  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  out  or  no,)  the 
p-jem,  or  poesies  of  mine,  of  last  summer.  By  the 
mass !  they're  sublime — '  Ganion  Coheriza' — gainsay 
who  dares  !  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  ol 
vou,  and  at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received 
those  three  letters  Direct,  right  here,  paste  restante. 
"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty  trick  of 
a  bookseller,  who  has  published  some  d — d  nonsense, 
swearing  the  bastards  to  me,  and  saying  he  gave  me 
five  huTidred  guineas  for  them.  He  lies — I  never 
wrote  such  stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  pub- 
lisher of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communica- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow.  Pray 
say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have  written  to 
Murray,  to  make  him  contradict  the  impostor. 


LETTER  CCCXI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  NOT.  25,  1818. 

It  ii  some  months  since  I  have  heard  from  or  of 
you — I  think,  not  since  I  left  Diodati.  From  Milan 
I  wrote  once  or  twee ;  but  have  been  here  some 
little  time,  and  intend  to  pass  the  winter  without 
removing.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  with  Verona,  particularly  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden, 
which  they  show  as  Juliet's  ;  they  insist  on  the  truth 
:>f  her  history.  Since  my  arrival  at  Venice,  the  lady 
of  the  Austrian  governor  told  me  that  between 
Verona  and  Vicenza  there  are  still  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  the  Montecchi,  and  a  chapel  onoe  apper- 
taining to  the  Capulets.  Romeo  seems  to  have 
oeen  of  Vicenza,  by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  Ba/idello's 
novel,  which  seems  really  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
;V"t 

"  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I 
expeated  much.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  I 
know  before  I  see  them,  and  has  always  haunted  me 
the  most  after  the  East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gayety 
of  their  gondolas,  and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I 
do  not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  of  the  city, 
though  I  regret  the  singularity  of  its  vanished  cos- 
tume :  however,  there  is  much  left  still ,  the  Carni- 
val, too,  is  coming. 

"  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most  alive 
it  night.  The  theatres  are  not  open  till  nine, 
ind  the  society  is  proportionably  late.  All  this  is 
to  my  taste,  but  most  of  your  countrymen  miss 


•  See  note  8  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth. 
:  See  Don  Juan,  canto  x.,  iiansa  iri. 


long  ago.  I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the 
Venetian  dialect,  which  is  very  naTve,  and  soft,  and 
peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical  ;  I  go  out  fre- 
quently, and  am  in  very  good  contentment. 

"  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the 
house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Albrizzi,  whom  I 
know),  is  without  exception,  to  any  mind,  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  fax 
beyond  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 

1  In  this  beloved  marble  riew,'  *e.»   * 

Talking  of  the  '  heart  '  remind?  me  that  I  have 
fallen  in  love,  which,  except  falling  into  the  canal 
(and  that  would  be  useless,  as  I  swim,)  is  the  beat 
(or  worst)  thing  I  could  do.  I  am  therefore  in  love 
—  fathomless  love  ;  but  lest  you  should  make  some 
splendid  mistake,  and  envy  me  the  possession  of 
some  of  those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  English  voyagers  are  apt  to  invest 
themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  my  goddess 
is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  '  but 
then  she  is  pretty  as  an  antelope,  is  but  two-and 
twenty  years  old,  has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes, 
with  the  Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair, 
of  the  curl  and  color  of  Lady  Jersey's.  Then  she 
has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the  song  of  a  seraph 
(though  not  quite  so  sacred,)  besides  a  long  post- 


script   of 


graces, 
furnish 


virtues,  and  accomplishments, 


enough  to  furnish  out  a  new  chapter  of  Solomon's 
Song.  But  her  great  merit  is  in  finding  out  mine, — 
there  is  nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  Our  little 
arrangement  is  completed,  the  usual  oaths  having 
been  taken,  and  every  thing  fulfilled  according  to 
the  '  understood  relations  '  of  such  liaisons. 

'  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be  hand- 
some :  but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the  continent, 
The  highest  orders  are  by  no  means  a  well-looking 
generation,  and  indeed  reckoned  by  their  country 
men  very  much  otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions, 
but. most  of  them  are  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

"  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  post?  restante, 
as  I  shall  probably  stay  the  winter  over.  I  never  se« 
a  newspaper  and  know  nothing  about  England,  ex 
cept  in  a  letter  now  and  then  from  my  sister.  Of 
the  MS.  sent  you,  I  know  nothing,  except  you  have 
received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  when, 
where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to  guess ;  but  it  don't 
much  matter. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works  passing 
through  your  'process  for  next  year  ?  When  does 
Moore's  Poem  appear  ?  1  sent  a  letter  for  him, 
addressed  to  your  care  the  other  day." 


LETTER  CCCXI1. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


'  Venice,  Dec.  4,  Ulf. 


"  I  have  written  to  you  so  frequently  of  late,  that 
you  will  think  me  a  bore ;  as  I  think  you  a  very  im 
oolite  person  for  not  answering  my_  letters  from 
Switzerland,  Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are 
some  things  I  wanted,  and  want  to  know;  viz. 
whether  Mr.  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  h%d  or 
lad  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to  him ;  be- 
cause, if  he  has  not,  you  will  find  that  he  will  bo  in« 
tifully  bestow  transcriptions  on  all  the  curious  of  hii 
acquaintance,  in  which  case  you  may  probably  find 


See  Poenu,  p.  971. 
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four  puolication  anticipated  by  the  'Cambridge,'  or 
ither  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place — I  forget  what 
••Was  next;  but,  in  the  third  place,  I  want  to  hear 
whether  you  have  yet  published,  or  when  you  mean 
to  do  so,  or  why  you  have  not  done  so,  because  in 
your  last,  (Sept.  20, — you  may  be  ashamed  of  the 
date,)  vou  talked  of  this  being  done  immediately. 

"  From  England  I  hear  nothing,  and  know  no- 
thing of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  have  but  one  cor- 
respondent, (except  Mr.  Kinnaird  on  business  now 
and  then.)  and  her  a  female  ;  so  that  I  know  no 
more;  of  your  island,  or  city,  than  the  Italian  version 
of  the  French  papers  chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  ad- 
vertisements of  Mr.  Colburn  tagged  to  the  end  of 
y  ;v.r  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ar/o.  I  wrote  to 
jou  at  some  length  last  week,  and  have  little  to  add, 
except  that  t*have  begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a 
study  of  the  Armenian  language,  which  I  acquire, 
as  well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent,  where  I 
go  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a  learned  friar,  and 
have  gained  some  singular  and  not  useless  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  literature  and  customs  of  that 
oriental  people.  They  have  an  establishment  here 
—a  church  and  a  convent  of  ninety  monks — very 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them.  They 
have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  efforts  for  the  en- 
lightening of  their  nation.  I  find  the  language 
(which  is  twin,  the  literal  and  the  vulyar)  difficult, 
but  not  invincible,  (at  least,  I  hope  not.)  I  shall  go 
on.  I  found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind  round 
some  severe  study,  and  this,  as  being  the  hardest  I 
could  devise  here,  will  be  a  file  for  the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  30  address 
to  me  directly  to  Venice,  paste  restante. — Mr.  Hob- 
house,  for  the  present  has  gone  to  Rome,  with  his 
brother,  brother's  wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook 
him  here ;  he  returns  in  two  months.  I  should 
have  gone  too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  and  must  stay  that 
over.  I  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian  alpha- 
bet will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has,  luckily  for 
me,  been  less  obdurate  than  the  language,  or,  be- 
tween the  two,  I  should  have  lost  my  remains  of 
sanity.  By-the-way  she  is  not  an  Armenian  but  a 
Venetian,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last.  As 
for  Italian,  I  am  fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian 
modification,  which  is  something  like  the  Somerset- 
shire version  of  English  ;  and  as  for  the  more  clas- 
sical dialects,  I  had  not  forgot  my  former  practice 
much  during  my  voyaging. 

"  Yours,  ever  and  truly, 


1  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford." 


B. 


LETTER  CCCXIII. 


TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  9,  1816. 

•  •  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed  that  a 
3u.ii  named  Johnson  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
publish  some  poems  called  a  '  Pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, a  Tempest,  and  an  Address  to  mv  Daughter,' 
&c.,  and  to  attribute  them  to  me,  adding  that  he 
had  paid  five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  short :  I  never  wrote  such  poems,  nev- 
er received  the  sum  he  mentions,  nor  any  other  in  the 
same  quarter,  nor  (as  far  as  moral  or  mortal  certainty 
can  be  sure),  ever  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
slightest  communication  with  Johnson  in  my  life; 
not  being  aware  that  the  person  existed  till  this 
intelligence  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were 
such  people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  perhaps 
would,  and  ni^st  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably 
•vould  not.  With  regard  to  myself,  the  man  has 
*terely  lied;  that's  natural?— his  betters  have  set 
trim  the  exan  pie  :  but  with  -egari  to  you,  his  asser- 
tion nwy  peiLaps  injure  jou  in  your  publications; 


and  I  desire  that  it  may  receive  the  most  public  acd 
unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not  know  that  thers 
is  any  punishment  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  il 
there  were,  I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this 
ingenious  mountebank  farther  than  was  necessarj 
for  his  confutation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  proceed. 

"  You  will  make  what  use  you  please  f>f  this  let- 
ter  ;  and  Mr..  Kinnaird,  who  has  power  to  act  for 
me  in  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  join  you 
in  any  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  with  re 
gard  to  the  absurd  falsehood  of  this  poor  creature. 
As  you  will  have  recently  received  several  letters 
from  me  on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  as  two  writ- 
ten since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  farther.  "  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have  received 
this  letter.  Address  to  Venice,  poste  restante. 

"  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fabrica- 
tions, you  may  state,  that  I  consider  myself  respon- 
sible for  no  publication  from  the  year  1812  up  to  the 
present  date,  which  is  not  from  your  press.  I  speak 
of  course  from  that  period,  because,  previously, 
Cawthorne  and  Ridge  had  both  printed  compositions 
of  mine.  '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  !  '  how  the 
devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem,  never  having 
yet  been  there  ?  As  for  '  A  Tempest,'  it  was  not  a 
tempest  when  I  left  England,  but  a  very  fresh  breeze 
and  as  to  an  '  Address  to  Little  Ada,'  (who,  by-the- 
way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow,)  I  never  wrote  a  line 
about  her,  except  in  '  Farewell,'  and  the  third  canto 
of  Childe  Harold." 


LETTER    CCCXIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  27,  1818. 

'  As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed you,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  revenge  in 
postage :  this  is  my  sixth  or  seventh  letter  since 
summer  and  Switzerland.  My  last  was  an  injunc- 
tion to  contradict  and  consign  to  confusion  that 
Cheapside  impostor,  who  (I  heard  b*jr  a  letter  from 
your  island)  had  thought  proper  to  append  my  name 
to  his  spurious  poesy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  nor 
of  his  pretended  purchase  of  copyright.  I  hope 
you  have,  at  least,  received  that  letter. 

"  As  the  news  of  Venice  must  be  very  interesting 
to  you,  I  will  regale  you  with  it. 

"  Yesterday,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  every 
mouth  was  put  in  motion.  There  was  nothing  but 
fiddling  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  all  kinds 
of  conceits  and  divertisements,  on  every  canal  of 
this  aquatic  city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albriz 
za  and  a  Paduan  and  Venetian  party,  and  afterward 
went  to  ••  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  theatre  (which 
opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that  day,) — the  finest,  by- 
the-way,  I  have  ever  seen  :  it  beats  our  theatres 
hollow  in  beauty  and  scenery,  and  those  of  Milan 
and  Brescia  bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its  sirens 
were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but  the 
subject  of  the  said  opera  was  something  edifying  ;  it 
turned — the  plot  and  conduct  thereof — upon  a  fact 
narrated  by  Livy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  married  la 
dies  having  poisioned  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands 
in  good  old  times.  The1  bachelors  of  Rome  believed 
this  extraordinary  mortality  to  be  merely  the  com- 
mon effect  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but  the 
surviving  Benedicts,  being  all  seized  with  the  colic, 
examined  into  the  matter,  and  found  that  '  theij 
possets  had  been  drugged ;  '  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  much  scandal  and  several  suits  at  law. 
This  is  really  and  truly  the  subject  of  the  musical 
piece  at  the  Fenice ;  and  you  can't  conceive  what 
pretty  things  are  sung  and  recitativoed  about  the 
horrenda  strage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lady's  head 
about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lict»r,  but  (I  am  sorrj 
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.0  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she  got  up  <tnd.sung  a  trio 
with  the  two  Consuls,  the  Senate  in  the  back  ground 
being  chorus.  The  ballet  was  distinguished  by 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  the  principal  she- 
dancer  went  into  convulsions  because  she  was  not 
applauded  on  her  first  appearance  ;  and  the  man- 
ager came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was  'ever  a  physi- 
cian in  the  theatre.'  There  was  a  Greek  one  in  my 
box,  whom  I  wished  very  mucn  to  volunteer  his 
services,  being  sure  that  m  this  case  these  would 
have  been  the  last  convulsions  which  would  have 
troubled  the  ballarina ;  but  he  would  not.  The 
crowd  was  enormous,  and  in  coming  out,  luving  a 
lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged,  in  making  way, 
•imost  to  '  beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduce  thi  state,' 
being  compelled  to  regale  a  person  with  an  English 
punch  in  the  guts,  which  sent  him  as  fur  b'lsk  as  the 
squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit.  He  did  not 
ask  for  another,  but  with  great  signs  of  disapproba- 
tion and  dismay,  appealed  to  his  compatriots,  who 
laughed  at  him. 

"I  am  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies  in  a 
morning,  and  assisting  and  stimulating  in  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar, 
now  publishing  at  the  convent  of  fjt.  Lazarus. 

"  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop,  and  a  fine 
old  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a  meteor.  Father 
Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and  pious  soul.  He  was 
two  years  in  England. 

"  I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the  Adriatic 
lady  whom  I  spake  of  in  a  Dormer  letter  (and  not  in 
tliis — I  add,  for  fear  of  rrstakes,  for  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  epistle  is  elderly 
and  book'sh,  two  th'p£,s  which  I  have  ceased  to 
admire,)  and  love  in  this  port  of  the  world  is  no 
sinecure.  This  is  also  the  season  when  every  body 
make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
cut  for  partners  for  the  next  deal. 

"  And  now,  if  you  don't  write,  I  don't  know  what 
I  won't  say  or  do,  nor  what  I  will.  Send  me  some 
-vsws — good  news. 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
"B. 

"P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  GifFord,  with  all 
duty. 

"  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up 
Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  me  for  praising  it,  which 
omen,  I  think,  bodes  no  great  good  to  your  forth- 
come  or  coming  canto  and  Castle  (of  Chillon.)  My 
run  of  luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have  taken 
a  turn  every  way ;  but  never  mind,  I  will  bring  my- 
self through  in  the  end — if  not,  I  can  be  but  where  I 
began.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to 
be  where  I  am — I  mean  at  Venice.  My  Adriatic 
nymph  if  t'Js  moment  here,  and  I  must  therefore 
repose  froja  this  letter." 


LETTER  CCCXV. 

TO   Mil.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  J»n.  2,  1817. 

•'  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  publishing 
the  third  canto,  have  you  omitted  any  passages  ?  I 
hope  not ;  and  indeed  wrote  to  you  on  my  way  over 
the  Alps  to  prevent  such  fcn*incident.  Say  in  your 
next  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  canto  (as  sent 
to  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote  to  you  again 
the  other  day,  (twice  I  think,)  and  shall  be  glad  to 
bear  of  the  reception  of  those  letters. 

"  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this  day  three 
years  a^r.  the  Corsair's  publication  is  dated,  I  think, 
;n  ray  Ie4,ter  to  Moore.  On  this  day  two  years  I 
i.naTi'-d  ('  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasterreth,' — 
T  sb^n  t  forget  the  day  in  a  hurry,)  and  it  is  odd 
erjt'/h  that  I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  you 
ipmuni  ing  the  publ' cation  of  Childe  Harold,  &c., 


&c.,  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  Corsair; '  and 
I  also  received  one  from  my  sister,  written  on  the 
10th  of  December,  my  daughter's  .birth-day,  (ano 
relative  chiefly  to  my  daughter,)  and  arriving  on 
the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this  present 
2d  of  January,  the  month  of  my  birth,— and  various 
other  astrologous  matters,  which  I  have  no  time  to 
mumerate. 

"  By  the  way,  you  might  as  well  write  to  Hentsck 
my  Geneva  banker,  and  inquire  whether  the  two 
odckets  consigned  to  his  care  were  or  were-  not  de- 
livered to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his 
keeping.  One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.*  of  your  third  canto,  as  first  conceived; 
and  the  other  some  bones  from  the  field  of  Morat. 
Many  thanks  for  your  news,  and  the  good  spirits  in 
which  your  letter  is  written. 

Venice  and  I  agree  very  well ;  but  I  do  net 
know  that  I  have  any  thing  new  to  say  except  of 
the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent  in  my  late  letter. 
The  Carnival  is  commencing,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fun  Aere  and  there — besides  business ;  for 
.11  the  world  are  making  up  their  intrigues  for  the 
eason,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a  renewed 
lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with  Marianna,  who  is 
not  at  all  a  person  to  tire  me ;  firstly,  because  I  do 
not  tire  of  a  woman  persottalli/fbui  because  they 
are  generally  bores  in  their  disposition ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a  tact  which 
is  not  always  the  portion  of  the  'fair  creation ;  and, 
thirdly,  she  is  very  pretty;  and,  fourthly, — there  is 
no  occasion  for  farther  specification.  *  *  * 
So  far  we  have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future, 
I  nevor  anticipate, — carps  diem — the  past  at  least  is 
one's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for  making  sure  of 
the  present.  So  much  for  my  proper  liaison. 

"  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the 
lame  as  in  the  Doges'  time  :  a  woman  is  virtuous 
(according  to  the  code)  who  limits  herself  to  her 
husband  and 'one  lover;  those  who  have  tw,o,  three, 
or  more,  are  a  little  wild- ;  but  it  is  only  those  who 
•ire  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and  form  a  low  connex 
ion,  such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  courier, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  m.-'.de  a  knight  of  Malta,)  who 
are  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty  of  mar 
riage.  In  Venice,  the  nobility  have  a  trick  of  ma>p 
ryiug  with  dancers  and  singers ;  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means 
handsome ;  but  the  general  race,  the  women  of  the 
second  and  other  orders,  the  wives  of  the  mer 
chants,  and  proprietors,  and  untitled  gentry,  are 
mostly  bel'  'sant/ite,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the 
mora  amatory  connexions  are  usually  formed.  There 
are  also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy,  I  knew 
a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but  one  lover,  who 
dying  early,  she  became  devout,  renouncing  all 
but  her  husband.  She  piques  herself,  as  may  be 
presumed,  upon  this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of 
it  occasional!?  with  a  species  of  misplaced  moral- 
ity, which  is  rather  amusing.  There  is  no  convinc 
ing  a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  tht  smallest  degree 
deviating  from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of 
things  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems 
to  lie  in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one, 
that  is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant 
In  my  case,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  prede 
cessor,  and  am  pretty  sure  that  there  is  no  particL 
pator ;  and  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  youth  pj 
the  party,  and  from  the  frank,  undisguised  way  in 
which  every  body  avows  every  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  when  there  is  any  thing  to  avow,  as  well 
as  from  some  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  mar- 
riage being  recent,  #c.,  &c.,  &c.,  that  this  it  th* 
premier  pas.  It  does  not  much  signify. 

"  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets  of  a 
grammar,  English  and  Armenian,  for  the  use  oi 
the  Armenians,  of  which  I  promoted,  and  indeed 
induced,  the  publication.  (It  cost  me  but  a  thoxi- 

•  Bee  Childe  Haruki.  canto  ill.,  tuiua  Ixiii.   mid  uoi« 
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•and  franc»-  French  li  res.)  I  still  pursue  my 
essons  in  tfc.p  language  rithout  any  rapid  progress, 
Hit  advancing  a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal,  with 
•ome  little  help  from  me,  as  translator  of  his  Italian 
into  English,  is  also  proceeding  in  a  MS.  grammar 
for  the  English  acquisition  of  Armenian,  which  will 
be  printed  also  when  finished. 

"  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian 
types  and  letter-press  in  England,  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
oridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You  know,  I  suppose,  that, 
manv  years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in 
England  an  original  text  of  a  history  of  Armenia, 
with  their  own  Latin  translation  ?  Do  those  types 
still  exist  ?  and  where  ?  Pray  inquire  among  your 
learned  acquaintance. 

"  When  this  grammar  (I  mean  the  one  now  print- 
ing) is  done,  will  you  have  any  objection  to  take 
forty  or  fifty  copies,  which  will  not  cost  in  all  above 
five  or  ten  guineas,  and  try  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned  with  a  sale  of  them  ?  Say  yes  or  no,  as  you 
like.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  some  very 
curious  books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations  from 
Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a 
much-respected  and  learned  community,  and  the 
study  of  their  language  was  taken  up  with  great 
ardor  by  some  literary  Frenchmen  in  Bonaparte's 
time. 

"  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  since  I  left 
Switzerland,  and  have  not  at  present  the  estro  upon 
me.  The  truth  is,  that  you  are  afraid  of  having  a 
fourth  canto  before  September,  and  of  another  copy- 
right, but  I  have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resum- 
ing that  poem,  nor  of  beginning  any  other.  If  I 
write,  I  think  of  trying  prose,  but  1  dread  intro- 
ducing living  people,  or  applications  which  might 
be  made  to  living  people.  Perhaps  one  day  or  other 
I  may  attempt  some  work  of  fancy  in  prose,  descrip- 
tive of  Italian  manners  and  of  human  passions ; 
but  at  present  I  am  preoccupied.  As  for  poesy, 
mine  is  the  dream  of  the  sleeping  passions ;  when 
they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak  their  language, 
only  in  their  somnambulism,  and  just  now  they  are 
not  dormant. 

"  If  Mr.  Gifford  wants  carte  blanche  as  to  the  Siege 
of  Corinth,  he  has  it,  and  may  do  as  he  likes  with 
it. 

"I  sent  you  a letter  contradictory  of  the  Cheap- 
Bide  man  (who  invented  the  story  you  speak  of)  the 
other  day.  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and 
such  of  my  friends  as  you  may  see  at  your  house. 
I  wish  you  all  prosperity  and  new  year's  gratula- 
tion,  and  am.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXVI. 

TO   MB.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Jan.  28,  1817. 

Your  letter  .of  the  8th  is  before  me.  The  reme- 
dy for  your  plethora  is  simple — abstinence.  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  like  some  years  ago, 
I  mean  in  point  of  diet,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  convivial  weeks  and  days,  (it  might  be  months 
now  and  then,)  have  kept  to  Pythagoras  ever  since. 
For  all  this,  let  me  hear  that  you  are  better.  You 
must  not  indulge  in  '  filthy  beer,'  nor  in  porter,  nor 
eat  suppers— the  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who 
swallow  dinner.  *  *  *  # 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  mis- 
fortune— cruel  at  any  time,  but  doubly  cruel  in 
advanced  life.  However,  you  will,  at  least,  have 
the  satisfactk  n  of  doing  your  part  by  him,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  Fortune,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  female,  but  not  such  a  b — h  as  the  rest 
(always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister  from 
•iich  sweeping  terms ;)  for  she  generally  has  some 
justice  in  the  long  run.  I  have  no  spite  against 
tier,  though,  between  her  and  Nemesis,  I  have  had 
some  sore  gavntlets  to  nm — but  then  I  have  done 


my  best  to  deserve  no  better.  But  to  you,  she  is  • 
good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she  will  come  round — mind 
if  she  don't:  you  have  the  vigor  of  life,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  talent,  spirit,  and  character,  all  with 
you.  What  you  can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done 
and  will  do;  and  surely  there  are  some  others  in 
the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of  use,  It 
you  would  allow  them  to  be  x  seful,  or  at  least 
attempt  it. 

"  I  think  of  being  in  England  in  the  spring.  If 
there  is  a  row,  by  the  sceptre  of  King  Ludd,  but 
I'll  be  one;  and  if  there  is  none,  and  only  a  con- 
tinuance of  '  this  weak,  piping  time  of  peace,'  [ 
will  take  a  cottage  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  ci 
your  abode,  and  become  your  neighbor;  and  we 
will  compose  such  canticles,  and  hold  such  dia- 
logues, as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  times,  (includ- 
ing the  newspaper  of  that  name,)  and  the  wonder, 
and  honor,  and  praise  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  posterity. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in  Febru- 
ary— though  I  tremble  for  the  magnificence  which 
you  attribute  to  the  new  Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad 
you  like  it;  it  is  a  fine,  indistinct  piece  of  poetical 
desolation,  and  my  favorite.  I  was.  half  mad  during 
the  time  of  its  composition,  between  malaphysics, 
mountains,  lakes,  love  unextinguishable,  thoughts 
unutterable,  and  the  nightmare  of  my  own  delin 
quences.  I  should,  many  a  good  day,  have  blown 
my  brains  out,  but  for  the  recollection  that  it  would 
have  given  pleasure  to  my  mother-in-law;  and. 
even  then,  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to  haunx 
her,  and  fling  the  shattered  scalp  of  my  sinciput 
and  occiput  in  her  frightful  facp — but  I  won't  dwell 
upon  these  trifling  family  matters. 

"  Venice  is  in  the  estro  of  her  Carnival,  and  I 
have  been  up  these  last  two  nights  at  the  ridotto 
and  the  opera,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Now 
for  an  adventure.  A  few  days  ago  a  gondolier 
brought  me  a  billet  without  a  subscription,  intimat- 
ing a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  meet  me 
either  in  gondola,  or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  or 
at  a  third  rendezvous  indicated  in  the  note.  '  I 
know  the  country's  disposition  well,' — in  Venice 
'  they  do  let  heaven  see  those  tricks  they  dare  not 
show,'  &c.,  &c. ;  so  for  all  response,  I  said  that 
neither  of  the  three  places  suited  me ;  but  that  I 
would  either  be  at  home  at  ten  at  night  alone,  or 
be  at  the  ridotto  at  midnight,  where  the  writer 
might  meet  me  masked.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at 
home  and  alone,  (Marianna  was  gone  with  her  hus- 
band to  a  conversazione,)  when  the  door  of  my 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well-looking 
and  (for  an  Italian)  bionda  girl  of  about  nineteen, 
who  informed  me  that  she  was  married  to  the  bro- 
ther of  my  amoroso,  and  wished  to  have  som* 
conversation  with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply, 
and  we  had  some  talk  in  Italian  and  Romaic,  (her 
mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu ;)  when,  lo !  in  a 
very  few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very  great 
astonishment,  Marianna  S  *  *,  in  propria  persona 
and,  after  making  a  most  polite  curtsey  to  hei 
sister-in-law  and  to  me,  without  a  single  word, 
seizes  her  said  sister-in-law  by  the  hair,  ana  De- 
stows  upon  her  some  sixteen  slaps,  which  would 
have  made  your  ear  ache  only  to  hear  their  echo. 
I  need  not  describe  the  screaming  which  ensued. 
The  luckless  visiter  took  flight.  I  seized  Marianna, 
who,  after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  fairly  went  into  fits  in  my  arms  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  reasoning,  eau  de  Cologne,  vinegar,  hall 
a  pint  of  water,  and  God  knows  what  other  watei 
besides,  continued  so  till  past  midnight. 

"  After  damning  my  servants  for  letting  people 
in  without  apprizing  me,  I  found  that  Marianna  in 
the  morning  had  seen  her  sister-in-law's  gondolier 
on  the  stairs ;  and,  suspecting  that  his  apparition 
boded  her  no  good,  had  either  returned  of  her  own 
accord,  or  been  followed  by  her  maids  or  some  other 
spy  of  her  people  to  the  conversazione,  from  whenof 
she  returned  to  perpetrate  this  piece  of  pugilism 
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1  had  setn  feis  beft  ^  aid  also  some  small  scenery 
of  the  same  genus  in  and  out  of  our  island ;  but 
this  was  not  #11.  After  about  an  hour,  in  comes — 
who  ?  why,  Signor  S  *  *,  her  lord  and  husband, 
and  finds  me  with  his  wife  fainting  upon  a  sofa, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  confusion,  dishevelled  hair, 
hats,  handkerchiefs,  salts,  smelling  bottles — and 
the  lady  as  pale  as  ashes,  without  sense  or  motion. 
His  first  question  was,  '  What  is  all  this  ? '  The 
lady  could  not  reply — so  I  did.  I  told  him  the 
explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  as  well  to  recover  his 
wife — at  least  her  senses.  This  came  about  in  due 
time  of  suspiration  and  respiration. 

'•  You  need  not  be  alarmed — -jealousy  is  not  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and  daggers  are  out  of 
fashion,  while  duels  on  love  matters,  are  unknown 
— at  least,  with  the  husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it 
was  an  awkward  affair ,  and  though  he  must  have 
known  that  I  made  love  to  Marianna,  yet  I  believe 
he  was  not  till  that  evening,  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  gone. — It  is  very  well  known  that 
almost  all  the  married  women  have  a  lover ;  but  it 
is  usual  to  keep  up  the  forms,  as  in  other  nations. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.  I 
could  not  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  regard  to  her, 
and  I  did  not  choose  to  lie  for  my  sake ; — besides, 
the  tuing  told  itself.  I  thought  the  best  way  would 
be  to  let  her  explain  it  as  she  chose,  (a  woman 
being  never  at  a  loss — the  Devil  always  sticks  by 
them)— only  determining  to  protect  and  carry  her 
off,  in  case  of  any  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  Signor. 
I  saw  that  he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — how  they  settled  it,  I  know  not,  but  settle 
it  they  did.  Well — then  I  had  to  explain  to  Mari- 
anna about  this  never-to-be-sufficiently-confounded 
sister-in-law;  which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence, 
eternal  constancy,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  * 

****** 

But  the  sister-in-law,  very  much  discomposed  with 
being  treated  in  such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own 
shame  before  her  eyes),  told  the  affair  to  half  Ve- 
nice, and  the  servants  (who  were  summoned  by  the 
fight  and  the  fainting),  to  the  other  half.  But  here, 
nobody  minds  such  trifles,  except  to  be  amused  by 
them.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  so,  but  I 
have  scrawled  a  long  letter  out  of  these  follies. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXVII. 

TO  MB.    MURRAY. 

"  Venie*,  Jan.  24, 1817. 

****** 

"  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Countess  Albrizzi 
here  to  present  her  with  'the  Works:'  and  wish 
you  therefore  to  send  me  a  copy,  that  I  may  comply 
with  her  requisition.  You  may  include  the  last 
published,  of  which  I  have  seen  and  know  nothing, 
put  from  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  December. 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  me  that  most  of  her  friends 
prefer  the  first  two  cantos.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  be  the  general  opinion  or  not,  (it  is  not  hers ;) 
but  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so.  I,  however,  think 
differently,  which  is  natural  also  ;  but  who  is  right, 
or  who  is  wrong,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 

"Dr.  Polidori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by  letter  from 
Pisa,  is  about  to  return  to  England,  to  go  to  the 
Brazils  on  a  medical  speculation  with  the  Danish 
consul.  As  you  are  in  the  favor  of  the  powers 
that  be,  could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of 
recommendation  from  lome  of  your  government 
friends  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  ?  he 
understands  his  profession  well,  and  has  no  want 
of  general  talents ;  his  faults  are  the  faults  of  a 
pardonable  vanity  and  youth.  His  remaining  with 
»e  was  out  of  the  question:  I  have  crouch  to  do 
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to  manage  my  ows.  scrapes ;  and  as  precepts  with- 
out example  are  not  the  most  gracious  homilies,  1 
thought  it  better  to  give  him  his  conge :  but  I  know 
no  great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good.  He  is  clever 
and  accomplished ;  knows  his  professioiii  by  al. 
accounts,  well ;  and  is  honorable  in  his  dealings 
and  not  at  all  malevolent.  I  think,  with  luck,  he 
will  turn  out  a  useful  member  of  society,  (from 
which  he  will  lop  the  diseased  members,)  and  the 
College  of  Physicians.  If  you  can  be  of  any  use 
to  him,  or  know  any  one  who  can,  pray  be  so,  as  he 
has  his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a  medicat 
journal  under  the  eye  of  Vacca,  (the  first  surgfon 
on  the  continent,)  at  Pisa:  Vacca  has  corrected  it, 
and  it  must  contain  some  valuable  hints  or  informa- 
tion on  the  practice  of  this  country.  If  ;-?u  cia 
aid  him  in  publishing  this  also,  by  your  infllier.at 
with  your  brethren,  do ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  publish 
it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of  request  is  too  per- 
sonal and  embarrassing.  He  has  also  a  tragedy,  of 
which,  having  seen  nothing,  I  say  nothing :  hut  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  made  these  efforts 
(if  they  are  only  efforts),  at  one-and-twenty,  is  in 
his  favor,  and  proves  him  to  have  good  dispositions 
for  his  own  improvement.  So  if,  in  the  way  of 
commendation  or  recommendation,  you  can  aid  his 
objects  with  your  government  friends,  I  wish  you 
would.  I  should  think  some  of  your  Admiralty 
Board  might  be  likely  to  have  it  in  their  power." 


LETTER  CCCXVIIT 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Feb.  15,  IBM. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not  the 
parcel  you  mention.  As  the  Waterloo  spoils  arr 
arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  them,  if  you 
choose  to  accept  of  them ;  pray  do. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from  your  letter 
what  has  been  omitted,  or  what  not,  in  the  publi- 
cation ;  but  I  shall  see  probably  some  day  or  other 
I  could  not  attribute  any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr. 
Gifford  or  yourself  in  such  omission  ;  but  as  our  poli- 
tics are  so  very  opposite,  we  should  probably  differ 
as  to  the  passages.  However,  if  it  is  only  a  note  or 
notes,  or  a  line  or  so,  i  innot  signify,  You  say  '  a 
poem  ,-'  what  poem  ?  "Sou  can  tell  me  in  your 
next. 

"  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the  Quarterly 
Review,  I  know  very  little  except  *  *'s  article  itself, 
which  was  certainly  narsh  enough  :  but  I  quite  agree 
that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  answer — par- 
ticularly after  Mr.  W.  W.  who  never  more  will  trouble 
you,  trouble  you.  I  have  been  uneasy,  because  Mr.  H 
told  me  that  his  letter  or  preface  was  to  be  addressed 
to  me.  Now,  he  and  I  are  friends  of  many  years  • 
I  hfive  many  obligations  to  him,  and  he  none  to  me, 
which  have  not  been  cancelled  and  more  than  re-  • 
paid  ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  and  I  are  friends  alsi.,  and  he 
has  moreover  been  literally  so  through  th:.-k  and 
thin,  in  despite  of  difference  of  years,  niorals; 
habits,  and  even  politics ;  and  therefore  I  feel  in  a 
very  awkward  situation  between  the  two,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford and  my  friend  Hobhouse,  and  can  only  wish 
that  they  had  no  difference,  or  that  such  as  they 
have  were  acommodated.  The  answer  I  have  no1 
seen,  for — it  is  odd  enough  for  people  so  intimate—- 
but Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our  lit- 
erary confidences.  For  example,  the  other  day  he 
wished  to  have  a  MS.  of  the  third  canto  to  read  ovei 
to  his  brother,  &c.,  which  was  refused  ; — and  I  have 
never  seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine — (I  only  kept 
the  short  one  of  the  mountains  for  my  sister) — nor 
do  I  think  that  hardly  ever  he  or  I  saw  any  of  thf 
other's  productions  previous  to  their  publication. 

'  The  article  in  the  Edingburgh  Review  on  Cole* 
ridge  I  have  not  seen ;  but  whether  I  am  attacked 
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in  it  or  not,  or  in  any  other  of  the  same  journal,  I 
shall  never  think  ill  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  that  account, 
nor  forget  that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been 
certainly  most  handsome  'during  the  last  four  or 
more  years. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind  ot  poem 
in  dialogue*  (in  blank  verse)  or  drama,  from  which 
«  The  Incantation'  is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer 
in  Switzerland,  is  finished  ;  it  is  in  three  acts  ;  but  of 
a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons— but  two  or  three— are 
spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the  waters  ;  the 
scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  of  magician, 
who  is  tormented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause 
of  whidh  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders 
about  invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him, 
vi  1  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode 
»>f  the  Evil  Principle,  in  propria  persona,  to  evocate 
*  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an  ambiguous 
and  disagreeable  answer  ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is 
found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive  by  this  out- 
'ine  that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of 
phantasy  ;  but  I  have  at  least  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with 
Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lazy 
at  present  to  attempt  the  whole ;  but  when  I  have, 
I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into 
she  fire  or  not."  « 


a  good  deal ;  but  I  l-.ave  a .  present  the  quiet  am! 
temperance  of  Lent  before  ino. 

'  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  GifTtfrd.  I  hav« 
not  received  your  parcel  or  parcels.  Look  into 
'  Moore's  (Dr.  Moore's)  View  of  Italy'  for  me  ;  in 
one  of  the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the 
Doge  Valiere  (it  ought  to  be  Falieri)  and  his  con 
spiracy,-or  the  motives  of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  foi 
me,  and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  want  :'t, 
and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  busir  ».ss 
here ;  though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated, 
still  exist,  and  are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  theii 
histories  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made, 
their  writers  silent  on  his  motives,  which  were  a  prj 
vate  grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians. 

"  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which 
appears  to  me  very  dramatic;  an  old  man,  jealou?, 
and  conspiring  against  the  state,  of  which  he  wia 
the  actually  reigning  chief.  The  last  circumstance 
makes  it  the  most  remarkable  and  only  fert  of  tiie 
kind  in  all  history  of  all  nations. 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 

™   M-R.    MUKKAY. 

"  Venice,  Feb.  25,  1817. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer  to  your 
letter  ;  at  present,  I  would  trouble  you  with  a  com- 
mission, if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  under- 
take it. 

"  You  perhapj  know  Mr.  Love,  the  jeweller,  of 
Old  Bond  street.  In  1813,  when  in  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Turkey,  I  purchased  of  him,  and  paid 
(argent  comptant)  about  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  of 
more  or  less  value,  as  presents  for.  some  of  my  Mus- 
sulman acquaintance.  These  I  have  now  with  me. 
The  other  day,  having  occasion  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  lid  of  one,  (to  pla'ce  a  portrait  in  it,)  it 
has  turned  out  to  he  silver-gilt  instead  of  gold,  for 
Y  bich  la.st  it  was  sold  and  paid  for.  This  was  dis- 
covered by  the  workman  in  trying  it,  before  taking 
oif  the  hinges  and  working  upon  the  lid.  I 
have  of  course  recalled  and  preserved  the  box  in 
statu  quo.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see  the 
said  Mr.  Love,  and  inform  him  of  this  circum- 
stance, adding  from  me,  that  I  will  take  care  he 
shall  not  have  done  this  with  impunity. 

"  If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  at  least 
the  equitable  one  of  making  known  his  guilt, — that 
is,  his  si'ver  tfilt,  and  be  d— d  to  him. 

"  I  si  il  carefully  preserve  all  the  purchases  I 
made  <  >  him  on  that  occasion  for  my  return,  as  the 
plague  in  Turkey  is  a  barrier  to  travelling  there  at 
present,  or  rather  the  endless  quarantine  which 
would  bs  the  consequence  before  one  could  land  in 
coming  back.  Pray  state  the  matter  to  him  with 
due  ferocity. 

"  I  sent  you  the  other  day  some  extracts  from  a 
kind  of  drama  which  I  had-  begun  in  Switzerland 
and  finished  here ;  you  will  tell  me  if  they  are  re- 
ceived. They  were  only  in  a  letter.  I  have  not  yet 
had  energy  to  copy  it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  the 
whole  in  different  covers. 

"The  carnival  closed  this  day  last  week. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe.  I  am 
at  present  a  little  unwell ;  sitting  up  too  late  and 
some  subsidiary  dissipations  have  lowered  my  blood 


LETTER  CCCXX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE.  • 

"  Venice,  Feb.  38, 1817. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of  th« 
frequency  of  my  letters  now,  as  you  weie  wont  to 
do  of  their  rarity.  I  think  this  is  the  fourth  within 
as  many  moons.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  you, 
even  more  than  usual,  because  your  last  indicated 
that  you  were  unwell.  At  present,  I  am  on  the  in- 
valid regimen  myself.  The  Carnival — that  is,  th*e 
latter  part  of  it — and  sitting  up  late  o'  nights,  had 
knocked  me  up  a  little.  But  it  is  over, — and  it 
is  now  Lent,  with  all  its  abstinence  and  sacred 
music. 

"  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the 
Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to  most  of  the 
ridottas,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  though  I  did  not  dissipate 
much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  '  the  sword  wearing 
out  the  scabbard,'  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the 
corner'of  twenty-nine. 

"  So  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 
For  the  sword  outweara  its  sheath, 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 
.  And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  litterafopf ,  as  1 
heard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pronounce  it  one« 
upon  a  time.  I  heard  that  W.  W.  has  been  pub 
lishing  and  responding  to  the  attacks  of  the  Quar- 
terly, in  the  learned  Perrv's  Chronicle.  I  read  nil 
poesies  last  autumn,  and,  among  them,  found  aa 
epitaph  on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  mysvl/. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  (like  the  astrologer 
Partridge)  that  I  am  not  only  alive  now,  but  was 
alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  * 
«  *  #  *  * 

Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also)  expectorated  a  lettei 
against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me.  I  fee] 
awkwardly  situated  between  him  and  Giffocd,  both 
being  my  friends. 

"  And  this  is  your  month  of  going  to  press — by 
the  body  of  Diana !  (a  Venetian  oath,)  I  feel  as 
anxious — but  not  fearful  for  you — as  if  it  were  my- 
self coming  out  in  a  work  of  humor,  which  would, 
you  know,  be  the  antipodes  of  all  my  previour 
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publisatioris.  I  don't  think  you  hare  any  thing  to 
dread  but  your  own  reputation.  You  must  keep 
ap  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line  of  your 
work,  I  do  not  even  know  your  measure ;  but  you 
must  send  me  a  copy  by  Murray  forthwith,  and  then 
you  shall  hear  what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in 
a  pucker.  Of  all  authors,  you  are  the  only  really 
modest  one  I  ever  met  with,  which  would  sound 
oddly  enough  to  those  who  recollect  your  morals 
when  you  were  young — that  is,  when  you  were  ex- 
tremely young — I  don't  mean  to  stigmatize  you 
either  with  years  or  morality. 

"  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
nad  atttacked  me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I  have 
not  seen  it) — '  Et  tu,  Jeffrey  ?' — '  there  is  nothing 
but  roguery  in  villanous  man.'  But  I  absolve  him 
of  all  at^tcks,  present  and  future ;  for  I  think  he 
had  already  pushed  his  clemency  in  my  behoof  to 
the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well  of  him. 
I  only  wonder  he  did  not  begin  before,  as  my  domes- 
tic destniction  was  a  fine  opening  for  all  the  world, 
of  which  all,  who  could,  did  well  to  avail  themselves. 

"  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see,  however, 
that  it  is  not  ove'r  with  me — I  don't  mean  in  litera- 
ture, for  that  is  nothing;  and  it  may  seem  odd 
enough  to  say,  I  do  not  think  it  my  vocation.  But 
you  will  see  that  I  shall  do  something  or  other — 
the  timerf  and  fortune  permitting — that  'like  the 
cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  will  puzzle 
the  philosophers  of  all  ages.'  But  I  doubt  whether 
my  constitution  will  hold  out.  I  have,  at  intervals, 
exorcised  it  most  devilishly. 

"I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but  I 
think  of  the  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away  a  year 
in  April  next.  You  never  mention  Rogers,  nor 
Hodgson,  your  clerical  neighbor,  who  has  lately  got 
a  living  near  you.  Has  he  also  got  a  child  yet  7 — 
his  desideratum  when  I  saw  him  last.x 

*  *  *  *  *  -         * 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  at  your  time  and 
leisure,  believing  me  ever  and  truly,  and  affection- 
ately, &c." 


LETTER   CCCXXI. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  March  9,  1S17. 

"  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article  from 
the  '  Quarterly,'*  which  I  received  two  days  ago,  I 
cannot  express  myscli'  better  than  in  the  words  of 
rny  sister  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  says,  that 
it  is  written  in  a  spirit  '  of  the  most  feeling  and 
kind  nature.'  It  is,  however,  something  more :  it 
Beems  to  me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may  be 
permitted  to  judge)  to  be  very  well  written  as  a 
composition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal  no 
discredit,  because  even  those  who  condemn  its 
partiality  must  praise  its  generosity.  The  temp- 
tations to  take  another  and  a  less  favorable  -view 
of  the  question  have  been  so  great  and  numerous, 
that,  what  with  public  opinion,  politics,  &c.,  he 
must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  good  man,  who  has 
ventured  in  that  place,  and  at  this  time,  to  write 
such  an  article  even  anonymously.  Such  things 
are,  however,  their  own  reward,  and  I  even  flatter 
myself  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  (and  I 
have  no  guess,)  will  not  regret  that  the  perusal  of 
this  has  given  me  as  much  gratification  as  any 
eomposition  of  that  nature  could  give,  and  more 
than  any  other  has  given, — and  I  have  had  a  good 
many  in  my  time  of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is 
not  the  mere  praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  deli- 
lacy  throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but 
to  others,  which,  as  it  had  not  been  observed  else- 


'   4:i  article  in  number  xxxi.  ofthii  Review,  written,  as  Lord  Byron  after- 
Ward  discovered,  by  Bii  Walter  Scou. 


tohire,  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
observed  any  where. 

"  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  will  know  01 
tell  me  the  writer's  name.  Be  assured,  had  the 
article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should  not  have  asked  it 

"  I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently,  with 
extracts,  &c.,  which  I  hope  you  have  received,  or 
will  receive,  with  or  before  this  letter. — Ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carnival  I  have  been  unwell, 
(do  not  mention  this,  on  any  account,  to  Mrs. 
Leigh:  for  if  I  grow  worse,  she  will  know  it  too 
soon,  and  if  I  get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  tttt 
she  should  know  it  at  all,)  and  have  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house.  However,  I  don't  want  a  physi- 
cian, and  if  I  did,  very  luckily  those  of  Italy  are 
the  worst  in  the  world,  so  that  I  should  still  ha  ?e  a 
chance.  They  have,  I  believe,  one  famous  surgemi, 
Vacca,  who  lives  at  Pisa,  who  might  be  useful  in 
case  of  dissection : — but  he  is  some  hundred  miles 
off.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  slowish  fever,  originat- 
ing from  what  my  'pastor  and  master,'  Jackson, 
would  call  '  taking  too  much  out  of  one's  self.' 
However,  I  am  better  within  this  day  or  two. 

"  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  procession 
to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day,  (owing  to  my  indispo- 
sition,) with  six  hundred  and  fifty  priests  in  his 
rear — a  'goodly  army.'  The  admirable  government 
of  Vienna,  in  its  edict  from  thence,  authorizing  hia 
installation,  prescribed,  as  part  of  the  pageant  '  a 
coach  and  four  horses.'  To  show  how  very  '  ger 
man  to  the  matter '  this  was,  you  have  only  to 
suppose  our  parliament  commanding  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  proceed  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
or  the  Margate  hoy.  There  is  but  St.  Mark'l 
Place  in  all  Venice  broad  enough  for  a  carriage  to 
move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smooth  flag  stones, 
so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Elijah  himself 
would  be  puzzled,  to  manoeuvre  upon  it.  Those  o/ 
Pharaoh  might  do  better  ;  for  the  canals, — and 
particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  are  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious and  extensive  for  his  whole  host.  Of 
course,  no  coach  could  be  attempted  ;  but  the 
Venetians  who  are  very  naTve  as  well  as  arch, 
were  much  amused  wth  the  ordinance. 

"The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published  ;  but  my 
Armenian  studies  are  suspended  for  the  present  till 
my  head  aches  a  little  less.  I  sent  you  the  other 
day,  in  two  covers,  the  first  act  of  'Manfred,'  a 
drama  as  mad  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which 
was  in  twenty-five  acts,  and  some  odd  scenes  :— 
miners  but  in  three  acts. 

"  I  find  I  have  begun  this  letter  at  the  wrong  end 
never  mind  ;  I  must  end  it,  then,  at  the  right. 
"  Yours  ever,  very  truly  and  obligedly,  <%c 


LETTER  CCCXXII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  March  »,  1817. 

"  In  remitting  the  third  act*  of  the  sort  of  dra 
matic  poem,  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have 
received  the  first  t'vo,  (at  least  I  hope  so,)  which 
were  sent  within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  little 
to  observe,  except  t'lat  you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it 
ever  is  published)  w  thout  giving  me  previous  notice. 
I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad ;  ana  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  prin 
cipal  of  my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  rank  it  very  humbly.  You  will  submit 
it  to  Mr.  Gitford,  and  to  whomsoever  you  please 
besides.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  copyright 
(if  it  ever  comes  to  publication,)  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  think  three  hundred  guineas  ar 
over-estimate ;  if  you  do,  you  may  diminish  it  •  1 
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ilo  not  think  it  worth  more ;  so  you  may  see  I  make 
tome  difference  between  it  az.d  the  others. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  reviews,  (but  not  the 
•  Tales  of  My  Landlord ; ')  the  Quarterly  I  acknow- 
ledged particularly  to  you,  on  its  arrival,  ten  days 
ago.  What  you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me  ;  it  is 
a  rank  imposition.  In  or  about  February  or  March, 
1816,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Croker 
was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the  attacks  of  the 
Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author  of  some  lines  tolera- 
bly ferocious,  then  recently  published  in  a  morning 
paper.  Upon  this  I  wrote  a  reprisal.  The  whole  of 
the  lines  I  have  forgotten,  and  even  the  purport  of 
them  I  scarcely  remember ;  for  on  your  assuring  me 
that  he  was  not,  &c.,  &c.,  I  put  them  into  the  fire 
before  your  face,  and  there  never  was  but  that  one 
rough  copy.  Mr.  Davies,  the  only  person  who  ever 
heard  them  read,  wanted  a  copy,  which  I  refused. 
If,  however,  by  some  impossibility,  which  I  cannot 
divine,  the  ghosts  of  these  rhymes  should  walk  into 
the  world,  1  never  will  deny  what  I  have  really 
written,  but  hold  myself  personally  responsible  for 
satisfaction,  though  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
disavowing  all  or  any  fabrications.  To  the  previous 
facts  you  are  a  witness,  and  best  know  how  far  my 
recapitulation  is  correct;  and  I  request  that  you 
will  inform  Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he 
should  permit  such  an  abuse  of  my  name  in  his 
paper  ;  I  say  an  abuse,  because  my  absence,  at  least, 
demands  some  respect,  and  my  presence  and  posi- 
tive sanction  could  alone  justify  him  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, even  were  the  lines  mine ;  and  if  false, 
there  are  no 'words  for  him.  I  repeat  to  you  that 
the  original  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  assurance, 
and  there  never  was  a  copy,  nor  even  a  verbal  repeti- 
tion,— very  much  to  the  discomfort  Of  some  zoalous 
Whigs,  who  bored  me  for  them  (having  heard  it 
oruited  by  Mr.  Davies  that  there  were  such  matters) 
to  no  purpose  ;  for,  having  written  them  solely  with 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  aggressor,  and 
for  my  own  and  not  party  reprisals,  I  vould  not  lead 
me  to  the  zeal  of  any  sect  when  I  was  made  aware 
that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the  offensive  passages. 
You  know,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I  would  not 
deny  it.  I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the  time  to  you, 
and  you  will  remember  why  and  where  I  destroyed 
it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling  on  earth  should 
have 'made,  or  could  make  me,  (if  I  recollected 
them,)  give  a  copy  after  that,  unless  I  was  well 
assured  that  Mr.  Croker  was  really  the  author  of 
that  which  you  assured  me  he  was  not. 

"  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where  I  have 
some  affairs  to  adjust ;  but  the  post  hurries  fne. 
For  this  month  past  I  have  been  unwell,  but  am 
getting  better,  and  thinking  of  moving  homewards 
towards  May,  without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  un- 
healthy season  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return 
when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon,  which 
need  not  be  long.  *  *  *  *  I  should  have  thought 
ihe  Assyrian  tales  very  succeedable. 

"  I  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten my  epitaph :  I  would  rather  have  written  his. 

"  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see  at  a 
zlimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage ;  I  much  doubt  it  for  publication  even.  It 
is  too  much  in  my  old  style ;  but  I  composed  it 
actually  with  a  horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view 
to  render  the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing 
the  zeal  of  my  friends  that  I  should  try  that  for 
w'd'ih  I  have  an  invincible  repugnance,  viz.,  arepre- 
gentation. 

"  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and  must 
leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Without  exertion 
of  some  kird,  I  should  have  sunk  under  my  imagi- 
nation and  reality.  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Gif- 
f  td,  to  Wa  'ijr  Scott,  and  to  all  friends. 

"  Yours  ever.' 


LETTER  CCCXXIII. 

TO    MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Manh  X0,  iffl  / 

'  I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  I  ope  you 
won't  be  sorry  to  have  another  epistle.  I  have  been 
unwell  this  last  month,  with  a  kind  of  slow  and  low 
fever,  which  fixes  upon  me  at  night,  and  goes  off  in 
the  morning ;  but,  however,  I  am  now  better.  IE 
spring  it  is  probable  we  may  meet ;  at  least  I  intend 
for  England,  where  I  have  business,  and  hope  to 
meet  you  in  your  restored  health  and  additional 
laurels. 

'  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edin- 
burgh. When  I  tell  you  that  Walter  Scott  is  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  former,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  an  article  is  still  more  honorable 
to  him  than  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffrey's  also,  which  I  wish  you  to  tell  him,  with  my 
remembrances — not  that  I  suppose  it  is  of  any  con- 
sequence to  him,  or  ever  could  have  been,  whether 
I  am  pleased  or  not, — but  simply  in  my  private  rela- 
tion to  him,  as  his  well-wisher,  and  it  may  be,  one 
day,  as  his  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  would  also 
add, — what  you  know, — that  I  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
am  not  even  now,  the  misanthropical  and  gloomy 
gentleman  he  takes  me  for,  but  a  facetious  com- 
panion, well  to  do  with  those  with  whom  I  am  inti- 
mate, and  as  loquacious  and  laughing  as  if  I,  were 
a  much  cleverer  fellow. 

'  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off. 
my  sables  in  public  imagination,  more  particularly 
since  my  moral  *  *  clove  down  my  fame.  However, 
nor  that,  nor  more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished 
my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

"  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have  not  lately 
moved  out  of  doors, — my  feverishness  requiring 
quiet, — and — by  way  of  being  more  quiet — here  is 
the  Signora  Marianna  just  come  in  and  seated  at  my 
elbow. 

"  Have  you  seen  *  *  *'s  book  of  poesy  ?  and,  if 
you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted  with  it  ? 
And  have  you — I  really  cannot  go  on.  There  is  a 
pair  of  great  black  eyes  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
like  the  angel  leaning  over  St.  Matthew's  in  the  old 
frontispiece  to  the  Evangelists, — so  that  I  mast 
turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Mareh  25, 1817. 

1 1  have  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  your  own 
writing,  (or  not  writing— which  should  it  be  ?  for  I 
am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  application  of  the  word 
default,)  from  Murray,  two  particulars  of  (are  belong- 
ing to)  you ;  one,  that  you  are  removing  to  Hornsey, 
which  is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London  ;  and  the 
other,  that  your  poem  is  announced  by  the  name  ol 
Lalla  Rookh.  I  am  glad  of  it, — first,  that  we  are 
to  have  it  at  last,  and  next,  I  like  a  tough  title  my 
self — witness  the  Giaour  and  Childe  Harold,  which 
choked  half  the  Blues  at  starting.  Besides,  it  is  the 
talk  of  Alcibiades's  dog, — not  that  I  suppose  you 
want  either  dog  or  tail.  Talking  of  tail,  I  wish  you 
had  not  called  it  a  'Persian  Tale.'  Say  a 'poem* 
or  '  romance,'  but  not  '  tale.'  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  called  some  of  my  own  things  tales,  because  I 
think  that  they  are  something  better.  Besides,  we 
have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and  Turkish,  and 
Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all,  this  is  frivolous  in 
me  ;  you  won't,  however,  mind  my  nonsense. 

"  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a  greai 
hit,  if  only  out  of  self-lovo,  because  we  happen  to  be 
old  cronies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will — I  aia 
sure  YOU  can.  But  you  are,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  a  devil 


LETTERS. 


nf  a  packer ;  and  I  am  not  at  your  eloow,  and 
Rogers  is.  I  envy  him ;  which  is  not  fair,  because 
ae  does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  you  send  to  me 
—that  is,  make  Murray  send — the  moment  you  are 
forth. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at 
fast  took  to  flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be. 
But,  at  length,  after  a  week  of  half  delirium,  burn- 
ing skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsation, 
and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and 
refusing  to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place,  which  is  annual,  and  visits 
strangers.  Here  follow  some  versicles,  which  I 
•nade  one  sleepless  night : 

"  I  read  the  '  Chriaabel : ' 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  '  Missionary ; ' 

Pretty — very : 
I  Sled  at '  llderim ; ' 

Ahem  I 
1  lead  a  sheet  of  '  Marg'ret  of  Anjou  ; 

Gin  you  ? 
I  turn'd  a  page  of  '  •  •  'i  Waterloo ; ' 

Pooh  !  Pooh  I 
„  looked  at  Wordsworth'i  milk-white  '  RylMone  Due; 

Hillo ! 
I  read     -ilenarron  '  too,  by  •  •  •  • 

God  d— n  I  " 

****** 
****** 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am  going, 
nor  what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have  gone  to 
Rome  ;  but  at  present  it  is  pestilent  with  English, 
•—a  parcel  of  staring  boobies,  who  go  about  gaping 
and  wishing  to  be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent. 
A  man  is  a  fool  who  travels  now  in  France  or  Italy, 
till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home  again.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  first  rush  will  be  over,  and 
the  Continent  will  be  roomy  and  agreeable. 

"  I  stayed  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is  not  one 
of  their  '  dens  of  thieves  ; '  and  here  they  but  pause 
and  pass.  In  Switzerland1  it  was  really  noxious. 
Luckily,  I  was  early,  and  had  got  the  prettiest  place 
on  all  the  lake  before  they  were  quickened  into 
motion  with  the  rest  of  reptiles.  But  they  crossed 
me  every  where.  I  met  a  family  of  children  and 
old  women  half  way  up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the 
Jungfrau)  upon  mules,  some  of  them  too  old  and 
others  too  young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they 
saw. 

"  By-the-way,  I  think  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  that 
region  of  Alps,  which  I  traversed  in  September — 
going  to  the  very  top  of  the  Wengen,  which  is  not 
the  highest,  (the  Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible,) 
but  the  best  point  of  view — much  finer  than  Mont 
Blanc  and  Chamouni,  or  the  Simplon.-  I  kept  a 
journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta,  part  of 
which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

"  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  drama,  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in  description ;  and 
this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray.  'Almost  all  the  dram, 
pers.  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians,  and  the  scene 
is  in  the  Alps  and  the  other  world  ;  so  you  may  sup- 
pose what  a  bedlam  tragedy  it  must  be  :  make  him 
show  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts  piecemeal, 
by  the  post,  and  suppose  they  have  arrived. 

"  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six  letters,  or 
lettered,  and  all  I  have  received  in  return  is  a  note 
about  the  length  you  used  to  write  from  Bury  street 


know.  The  gin  means  to  g;  with  me,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  many 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  aia 
not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help  me  to  the  fever  ] 
mentioned  above.  I  am  certainly  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you 
knew  all.  But  she  has  a  child ;  and  though,  like 
all  the  'children  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothing 
but  passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think  for  both; 
and  it  is  only  the  virtuous,  like  *  *  *  *,  who  can 
afford  to  give  up  husband  and  child,  and  Uve  happy 
ever  after. 

"The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular  evei 
met  with.  The  perversion,  not  only  of  action,  but 
of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the  women.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  thing  itself  as  wrong 
and  very  wrong,  but  love  (the  sentiment  of  love)  is 
not  merely  an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  actual 
virtue,  provideu  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  caprice, 
and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have  awful  no- 
tions of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen  some  ancient 
figures  of  eighty  pointed  out  as  amorosi  of  forty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  years'  standing.  I  can't  say  I  have 
ever  seen  a  husband  and  wife  so  coupled. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just  translated 
what  I  have  written  on  our  subject  to  you,  says— • 
'  If  you  loved  me  thoroughly,  you  would  not  make 
so  many  fine  reflections,  which  are  only  good  for 
birsi  i  scarpi,' — that  is,  'to  clean  shoes  withal,' — a 
Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation,  which  is  applica 
cable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds." 


LETTER  CCCXXV 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice.  March  25,  1817. 

"  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe;  but  '  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  '  are  very  rare  —  at  least  in  Venice.  T 
doubt  whether  there  are  at  present  any  save  the 
consul  and  vice-consul,  with  neither  of  whom  I  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can 
pounce  upon  a  witness,  I  will  send  the  deed  properly 
signed  :  but  must  he  necessarily  be  genteel  ?  Venice 
is  not  a  place  where  the  English  are  gregarious  ; 
their  pigeon-houses  are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome, 
&c.  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  was  one  reason 
why  I  stayed  here  till  the  season  of  the  purgation 
of  Rome  from  these  people,  which  is  infected  with 
them  at  this  time,  should  arrive.  Besides,  I  abhor 
the  nation,  and  the  nation  me  ;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  my  own  sensation  on  that  point,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the 
race  in  the  beautiful  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  mos 
distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them  poisoned  the 
whole  scene  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  the  Pan- 
theon, and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for 
me  too.  This  feeling  may  be  probably  owing  to 
recent  events  ;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  i  nd 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  JLS  little  as  at.j 
other. 

"I  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever,  but  it  u 
one.  I  believe  or  suppose  it  was  tne  iniigenoiu 
ever  of  the  place,  which  comes  every  year  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  the  physicians  change  the  name 


„ 

to  St.  James's  street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with  annually,  to  despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a 
Rogers,  and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear  kind  of  typhus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pret 
poor  Sheridan  now  and  then.  Do  you  remember  ty  smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has  left  ma 
one  night  he  was  so  tipsy  that  I  was  forced  to  put  !  some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There  are  a 
Iris  cocked  hat  on  for  him,  —  for  he  could  not,  —  and  good  many  ill  at  present,  I  suppose  of  the  same. 


I  let  him  down  at  Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since 


I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there    vas  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  him  like  it :  j.nd  still  more 


have  been  let  down  into  his  grave.     Heigh  ho  ! 

wish  I  wac  drunk — but  I  have  nothing  but  this  d — d  i  sorry  for  his  friends,  -as  there  was  much  to  make 

barley  water  before  me.  them  regret  him.     I  had  not  heard  of  his  death  till 


1 1  am  still  in  love — which  is  a  dreadful  drawback 
In  quitting  a  place,  and  I  can't  stay  at  Venice  much 
onger  V  hat  I  shall  do  on  this  point  I  don't 


by  your  letter. 

"  Some   weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my  acknow 
ledgments  of  Walter  Scott's  article.    Now  I  knot* 


BYRON'S    WORKS. 


it  to  ae  his,  it  cannot  add  to  my  good  opinion  of 
him  but  it  adds  to  tha .;  of  myself.  He,  and  Gilford, 
and  Moore  are  the  only  regulars  I  ever  knew  who 
had  nothing  of  the  garrison  about  their  manner : 
no  nonsense,  nor  affectations,  look  you  !  As  for 
the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there  was  always 
more  or  less  of  the  author  about  them — the  pen 
pepping  from  behind  the  ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  little 
inky  or  so. 

"  '  Lalla  Rookh  ' — you  must  recollect  that  in  the 
way  of  title,  the  '  Giaour '  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced to  this  day  ;  and  both  it  and  Childe  Harold 
Bounded  very  facetious  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit 
and  humor  about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and 
startled  into  a  proper  deportment;  and  therefore 
Lallu  Rookh,  which  is  very  orthodox  and  oriental, 
is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if  not  better.  I  could 
wish  rather  that  he  had  not  called  it  '  a  Persian 
Tale  ; '  firstly,  because  we  have  had  Turkish  Tales, 
and  Hindoo  Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales  already  ;  and 
tale  is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have  nick- 
named poesy.  '  Fable'  would  be  better  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, '  Persian  Tale  '  reminds  one  of  the  lines  of 
Pope  cu  Ambrose  Phillips  ;  though  no  one  can  say, 
to  be  sure,  that  this  tale  has  been  '  turned  for  half- 
a-cvown  ; '  still  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  jsuch  clashings. 
'  Persian  Story  ' — why  not  ? — or  Romance  ?  I  feel 
as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could  do  for  myself,  for 
the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would  not  have  him  succeed 
otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  I  trust  he  will  do. 

"  With  regard  to  the  '"Witch  Drama,'  I  sent  all 
the  three  acts  by  post,  week  after  week,  within  this 
last  mr  nth.  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it 
is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be 
risked  in  publication  ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service: 
I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  you 
like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish 
separately.  Th0  price  will  show  you  I  don't  pique 
myself  upon  it ;  so  speak  out.  You  may  put  it  in 
the  fire,  if  you  like,  and  Gifford  don't  like. 

"  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published — that  is, 
one;  the  other  is  still  in  MS.  My  illness  has  pre- 
vented me  from  moving  this  month  past,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  more  with  the  Armenian. 

"  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombard  manners,  I  could 
tell  you  little  or  nothing  :  I  went  two  or  three  times 
to  the  governor's  conversazione,  (and  if  you  go 
once,  you  are  free  to  go  always,)  at  which,  as  I  only 
sa\v  very  plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  in  short,  a 
worst  sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  again.  I  went  to 
Academie  and  to  Madame  Albrizzi's,  where  I  saw 
pretty  much  the  sanie  thing,  with  the  addition  of 

some  literati,  who  are  the  same  blue,*  by ,  all 

the  world  over.  I  fell  in  love  the  first  week  with 
Madame  *  *,  and  I  have  continued  so1  ever  .since, 
because  she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  talks 
Venetian,  which  amuses  me,  and  is  naive.  I  have 
Been  all  their  spectacles  and  sights;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  very  worthy  of  observation,  except 
*  that  the  women  kiss  better  than  those  of  any  other 
nation,  which  is  notorious,  and  attributed  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  early  habit  of  osculation 
Induced  thereby.  "  Very  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder  by  a  safe 
\nnd,  and  speedily. 

*  *     '       »  *  *  *  -j- 

"  To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 

Have  published  '  Anjou's  Margaret,' 
Which  won't  be  sold  ofl'  in  a  hurry, 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet ;) 
And  th3n,  still  farther  to  bewilder  'em, 
Wilho  it  remorse  you  set  up  '  Ilderim ; ' 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt, 
Because  a»  how,  if  you  should  fall, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 


•  Whenever  a  word  or  passage  occurs,  (iw  in  this  instance,)  which  Lord 
(Syrtwi  would  have  pronounced  emphatically  in  speaking,  it  appears,  in  his 
•UKlwriting,  as  if  written  with  something  of  the  same  vehemence. — Moort. 

t  Here  fcllovs  the  same  rhymes  ("  I  read  the  Christabel,"  *c.)  which 
>*«R  ahead)  nn  gtea  in  one  of  tU  letters  to  -nyself. — Moore. 


''  And  mind  you  do  not  let  escarw 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry. 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very, 
And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  I 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  w  lolly, 
All  in  niy  little  bout,  against  a  Qa.lUj  ;' 
And  should  1  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight, 
And,  prick'd  to  death,  expire  upon  her  nee^Je — 
A  sort  of  end  which  1  should  take  indeed  ill  1 

•*  You  may  shew  these  matters  to  Moore  and  the 
select,  but  not  to  the  profane ;  and  tell  Moore,  that 
I  wonder  he  don't  write  to  one  now  and  then." 


LETTER  CCCXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  March  31, 1817. 

'  You  will  begin  to  think  my  epistolary  offering! 
(to  whatever  altar  you  please  to  devote  them)  rather 
prodigal.  But  until  you  answer  I  shall  not  abate, 
because  you  deserve  no  better.  I  know  you  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London  and  the 
environs,  which  I  rejoice  to  learn,  because  your  note  • 
alarmed  me  by  the  purgation  and  phlebotomy  there- 
in prognosticated.  I  also  hear  of  your  being  in 
the  press ;  all  which,  methinks,  might  have  fur- 
nished you 'with  subject  matter  for  a  middle-sized 
letter,  considering  that  I  am  in  foreign  parts,  and 
that  the  last  month's  advertisements  and  obituary 
would  be  absolute  news  to  me  from  your  Tramontane 
country. 

'  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a  smart  fever. 
There  is  an  epidemic  in  the  place ;  but  I  suspect, 
from  the  symptoms,  that  mine  was  a  fever  of  my 
own,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  low,  vul- 
gar typhus,  which  is  at  this  moment  deceminating 
Venice,  and  which  has  half-unpeopled  Milan,  if  the 
accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has  sorely  discom- 
fited my  serving  men,  who  want  sadly  to  be  gone 
away,  and  get  me  to  remove.  But,  besides  my 
nutural  perversity,  I  -was  seasoned  in  Turkey,  by 
the  continual  whispers  of  the  plague,  against  appre- 
hensions of  contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehen- 
sion would  not  prevent  it :  and  then  I  am  still  in 
love,  and  '  forty  thousand '  fevers-  should  not  make 
me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under  the  influence 
of  that  paramount  delirium.  Seriously  speaking, 
there  is  a  malady  rife  in  the  city — a  dangerous  one, 
they  say.  However,  mine  did  not  appear  so,  though 
it  was  not  pleasant. 

This  is  passion-week — and  twilight — and  all  the 
world  are  at  vespers.  They  have  an  eternal  church- 
ing, as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  but  are  not  so  big- 
oted as  they  seemed  to  be  in  .Spain. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that 
you  are  leaving  Mayfield.  Had  I  ever  been  at  New- 
stead  during  your  stay  there,  (except  during  the 
winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  roads  were  impractica- 
ble,) we  should  have  been  within  hall,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  1 
know  that  country  well  having  been  all  over  it  whin 
a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale  ?  I  can  assure  y  >u 
there  are  things  in  Derbyshire  as  noble  as  Greece  or 
Switzerland.  But  you  had  always  a  lingering  after 
London,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  liked  it  as  well 
as  any  body  myself,  now  and  then." 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers  ?  whom  I 
presume  to  be  flourishing,  and  whom  I  regard  as  our 
poetical  papa.  You  are  his  lawful  son,  and  I  the 
illegitimate.  Has  he  begun  yet  upon  Sheridan  ? 
If  you  see  our  republican  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray 
present  my  remembrances.  I  saw  about  n.ne  months 
ago  that  he  was  in  a  row  (like  my  friend  Hobhouse  I, 
with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers.  For  my  part  I  ncvei 


Mr.  Galley  Knight,  the  author  oi  '  Ilclerim.' 
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Could  understand  these  quarrels  of  authors  with 
r.ntics  and  with  one  another.  '  For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,  what  do  they  mean  ? ' 

"  What  think  you  of  your  countryman,  Maturin  ? 
i  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my 
best  to  bring  out  Bertram  ;  but  I  must  say  my  col- 
leagues were  quite  as  ready  and.  willing.  Walter 
Scott,  however,  was  the  first  who  mentioned  him, 
which  he  did  to  me,  with  great  commendation,  in 
1815 ;  and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three 
other  accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow  owed  his 
first  a  id  well-merited  public  success.  What  a 
chance  is  fame ! 

"  Diil  I  tell  you  that  I  have  translated  two  Epis- 
tles ?—  a  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corintlaans,  not  to  be  found  in  our  version,  but  the 
Armen  an — but  which  seems  to  me  very  orthodox, 
Mid  I  }  ave  dene  it  into  scriptural  prose  English. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXVI1. 

TO   MB.   MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  April  2,  1817. 

I  sent  you  the  whole  of  the  drama  at  three  sev- 
tral  times,  act  by  act,  in'  separate  covers.  I  hope 
that  you  have,  or  will  receive,  some  or  the  whole 
of  it. 

"  So  Love  has  a  conscience.*  By  Diana  !  I  shall 
make  him  take  back  the  box,  though  it  were  Pando- 
ra's. The  discovery  of  its  intrinsic  silver  occurred 
on  sending  it  to  have  the  lid  adapted  to  admit  Mari- 
anna's  portrait.  Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted 
in  statu  quo,  and  h  id  the  picture  set  in  another, 
which  suits  it  (the  picture)  very  well.  The  default- 
ing box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was  not  in  the 
man's  hands  above  an  hour. 

"  1  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway  ;  and  am 
a  very  great  admirer  of  his, — all  except  of  that  maud- 
lin b — h  of  chaste  lewdness  and  blubbering  curiosi- 
ty, Bclvidera,  whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and 
detest.  But  the  storv  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different, 
and,  I  think,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish  Otway  had 
taken  it  instead :  the  head  conspiring  against  the 
body  for  refusal  of  redress  for  a  real  injury, — jeal- 
ousy,— treason, — with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate 
passions  (mixed  with  policy),  of  an  old  or  elderly 
Bian — the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a  finer  sub- 
ject, and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dramatist.  *  * 

I'  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the  black 
veil  painted  over  Faliero's  picture,  and  the  staircase 
whereon  he  was  first  crowned  Doge,  and  subsequent- 
ly decapitated. f  This  was  the  thing  that  most 
struck  my  imagination  in  Venice — more  than  the 
Rialto,  which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock  ; 
and  more,  too,  than  Schiller's  'Armenian,'  a  novel 
which  took  a  great  hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is 
also  called  the  '  Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never  walked 
down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  without  thinking  of 
it,  and  '  at  nine  o'clock,  he  died ! ' — But  I  hate 
thirigs  all  fiction ;  and  therefore  the  Merchant  and 
Othello  have  no  great  associations  to  me :  but  Pierre 
has.  There  should  always  be  some  foundation  of 
fact  for  the  most  airy  fabric,  and  pure  invention  is 
out  the  talent  of  a  liar. 

"  Mat'irin's  tragedy. — By  your  account  of  him 
last  yeai  to  me,  he  seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  per- 
sonally. Poor  fellow  !  to  be  sure,  he  had  had  a  long 
seasoning  of  adversity  which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear 
as  t'other  thing.  I  hope  this  wont  throw  him  back 
Into  the  '  slough  of  despond.' 

"  You  talk  of  '  marriage ; ' — ever  since  my  own 
funeral,  the  word  makes  me  giddy,  and  throws  me 
bito  a  cold  sweat.  Pray,  don't  repeat  it. 

"  Ycra  should  close  with  Madame  de  Stael.    This 


•  See  Letter  tcciTi.,  to  Mr.  Murray. 

t  See  Chride  Harold,  canto  ir.,  stanza  xviii. 


will  be  her  best  work,  and  permanently  histoiical ; 
it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolution,  and  Bonaparte, 
&c.  Bonstetten  told  me  in  Switzerland  it  was  very 
great.  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  authoi 
often.  She  was  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet.  *  * 
"  There  have  been  two  articles  in  the  Venice  pa- 
pers, one  a  review  of  Glenarvon  *  *  *  *,  and  the 
other  a  review  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which  it  pro- 
claims me  the  most  rebellious  and  contumacious 
admirer  of  Bonaparte  now  surviving  in  Europe. 
Both  these  articles  are  translations  from  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  German  Jean. 

****** 

"  Tell  me  that  "Walter  Scott  is  better.  I  would 
not  have  him  11*  ior  the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  by 
sympathy  that  I  had  my  fever  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  joy  in  the  success  of  your  Quarterly,  but  I 
must  still  stick  by  the  Edinburgh ;  Jeffrey  lias  done 
so  by  me,  I  must  say,  through  everything,  and  this 
is  more  than  I  deserve  from  him. — I  have  more  than 
once  acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  '  Article ' 
(and  articles  ;)  say  that  you  have  received  the  said 
letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know  what  letters  ar- 
rive.— Both  Reviews  came,  but  nothing  more.  M..'s 
play  and  the  extract  not  yet  come. 

*  *  *     '       «  *  * 

"  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has  arrived, 
with  all  his  scenes,  spells,  &c. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Foreign  Office:  no- 
thing arrives  to  me  by  that  conveyance.  I  suppose 
some  zealous  clerk  thinks  it  a  tory  duty  to  prev«-it 
it." 


LETTER  CCCXXVIII. 

TO   MR.    ROGERS. 

"Venice,  ApriM,,  1817 

"  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  yoj* 
last,  and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should  trouble  yon 
now,  except  that  I  think  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  from  me  now  and  then.  You  and  I  were  never 
correspondents,  but  always  some  thing  better,  which 
is,  very  good  friends. . 

"  I  saw  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switzerland,  01 
rather  in  the  German  territory,  (which  is  and  is  not 
Switzerland,)  and  he  gave  Hobhouse  and  me  a  ven 
good  route  for  the  Bernese  Alps  ;  however,  we  toot 
another  from  a  German,  and  went  by  Clarens,  the 
Dent  de  Jaman  to  Montbovon-  and  through  Sim- 
men  thai  to  Thoun,  and  so  on,  to  Lauterbrounu ; 
except  that  from  thence  to  the  Grindelwald  instead 
of  round  about,  we  went  right  over  the  Wen^en 
Alps'  very  summit,  and  being  close  under  the  Jurg- 
frau  saw  at,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  avalanches  in 
all  their  glory,  having  famous  weather  there/or. 
We  of  course  went  from  the  Grindelwald  over  the* 
Sheidech  to  Brientz  and  its  lake  ;  past  the  Reich 
enbach  and  all  that  mountain  road,  which  reminded 
me  of  Albania,  and  ^Etolia,  and  Greece,  except 
that  the  people  Lere  were  more  civilized  and  rascal 
ly.  1  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  Chamoum 
(except  the  source  of  the  Arveron,  to  which  we 
went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice,  so  as  to  look  into 
and  touch  the  cavity,  against  the  warning  of  the 
guides,  only  one  of  whom  would  go  with  us  so 
close),  as  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Pissevache,  and 
Siroplon,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal  compe  • 
tition. 

"  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw  Monti 
and  some  other  living  curiosities,  and  thence  on  tc 
Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget  your  story  of  the 
assassination  during  your  sojourn  there,  and  brought 
away  with  me  some  fragments  of  Juliet's  tomb 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
Countess  Goetz  (the  governor's  wife  here),  told  me 
j  that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Montecchi 
Ibetween  Verona  and  Vicenza.  £  have  been  ai 
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Venice  since  November,  but  shall  proceed  to  Rome 
shortly.  For  my  deeds  here,  are  they  not  written 
in  my  lettf./s  to  the  unreplying  Thomas  Moore  ?  to 
him  I  refer  you :  he  has  received  them  all,  and  not 
answered  one. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land ?  I  have  to  thank  the  former  for  a  book  which 
I  have  not  yet  received,  but  expect  to  reperuse 
with  great  pleasure  on  my  return,  viz.,  the  second 
edition  of  Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's 
forthcoming  poem :  he  cannot  wish  himself  more 
success  than  I  wish  and  augur  for  him.  I  have 
also  heard  great  things  of  'Tales  of  my  Landlord,' 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  them ;  by  all  accounts 
v.hry  beat  even  Waverly,  &c.,  and  are  by  the  same 
uithor.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has,  it  seems, 
/ailed,  for  which  I  should  think  any  body  would  be 
sorry.  My  health  was  very  victorious  till  within 
the  last  month,  when  I  had  a  fever.  There  is  a 
typhus  in  these  parts,  but  I  don't  think  it  was, 
that.  However,  I  got  well  without  a  physician  or 
drugs. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  autumn,  I  fur- 
nished Lewis  with  '  bread  and  salt '  for  some  days 
at  Diodati,  in  reward  for  which  (besides  his  con- 
versation) he  translated  '  Goethe's  Faust '  to  me  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with 
Madame  de  Stael  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am 
indebted  for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady 
of  Copet,  and  I  now  love  her  as  'much  as  I  always 
did  her  works,  of  which  I  was  and  am  a  great 
admirer.  When  are  you  to  .begin  with  Sheridan  ? 
what  axe  you  doing,  and  how  do  you  do  ? 

"  Ever  very  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  AprO,  1817. 

Sour  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th  are  arrived. 
In  my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  malady.  It  is  gone 
to  the  devil ;  I  won't  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  as 
to  say  it  came  from  him : — he  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.  It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  which 
quickened  its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey. 
I  had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks — with  noc- 
turnal burnings  and  morning  perspirations ;  but  I 
am  quite  well  again,  which  I  attribute  to  having 
had  neither  medicine  nor  doctor  therefor. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome  :  such  is  my 
purpose.  I  shall  change  it  very  often  before  Mon- 
day noxt,  but  do  you  continue  to  direct  and  address 
to  Venice,  as  heretofore.  If  I  go,  letters  will  be 
forwarded :  I  say  '  //','  because  I  never  know  what  I 
shall  do  till  it  is  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  firmly 
to  set  out  for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  find 
myself  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"You  tell  me  to  '  take  care  of  myself;' — faith, 
and  I  will.  I  won't  be  posthumus  yet,  if  I  can  help 
it.  Nowithstanding,  only  think  what  a  '  Life  and 
Adventures,'  while  I  am  in  full  scandal,  would  be 
worth,  together  with  the  remembra'  of  my  writing- 
desk,  the  sixteen  beginnings  of  poems  never  to  be 
finished!  Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  I  not  luckily  recollected  that 
Mrs.  Chairmont,  and  Lady  Noel,  and  all  the  old 
women  in  England  would  have  been  delighted ; — 
besides  the  agreeable  '  Lunacy  '  of  the  '  Crowner's 
Quest,"  and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a 
dozen  ?*****  Be  assured  that  I  would 
live  for  two  reasons,  or  more ; — there  are  one  or  two 
people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world,  and  as 
many  into  it,  before  I  can  '  depart  in  peace ; '  if  I 
do  si  before,  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  mission. 
Besides,  when  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I 
feel  a  great  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches, 
and  when  I  hear  the  organ. 


"So  *  *  is  writing  again !  Is  thtre  no  bcdlaa/ 
in  Scotland  ?  nor  thumb-screw  ?  nor  gag  ?  not 
handcuff?  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  him  almost 
some  years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  a 
political  pamphlet,  which  would  have  given  him  ia 
livelier  idea  of  '  Habeas  Corpus '  than  the  world 
will  derive  from  his  present  production  upon  that 
suspended  subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  the  suspension  of  other  of  his  majesty's  sub 
jects. 

"  I  condole  with  Drury  Lane  and  rejoice  with 
*  *, — that  is,  iu  a  modest  way, — on  the  tragical 
end  of  the  new  tragedy. 

'•You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled  then,  it 
seems  ?*****!  introduce  him  and  bil 
pr>em  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgro  politics), 
the  union  would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  eL.d 
is  eternal  enmity ;  and  yet  I  did  this  with  the  best 
intentions  :  I  introduce  *  *  *,  and  *  *  *  runs  away 
with  your  money :  my  friend  Hobhouse  quarrels, 
too,  with  the  Quarterly:  and  (except  the  last),  I 
am  the  innocent  istmhus  (damn  the  word  !  I  can't 
spell  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that  of  Corinth  a 
dozen  times),  of  these  enmities. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Chillon. — A  Mr 
De  Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to 
him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — so  my  sister  writes, 
He  said  that  he  was  with  Rousseau  at  Chillon,  ana  ' 
that  the  description  is  perfectly  correct.  But  thin 
is  not  all :  I  recollect  something  of  the  name  and 
find  the  following  passage  in  '  The  Confessions/ 
vol.  3,  page  247,  liv.  8. 

"'De  tous  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  plut 
davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  du  Lac,  que 
je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Luc  pijre,  sa  bru,  ses  deux 
Jils,  et  ma  Then>se.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a  cette 
tournee  par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J'en 
gardai  le  vif  souvenir  des  sites  qui  m'avoient  frappe 
a  1'autre  extremite  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  la  de- 
scription, quelques  annces  aprts,  dans  la  Nouvello 
Heloise.' 

"  This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one  of  the 
deux  fils.'  He  is  in  England — infirm,  but  still  in 
faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  lived  sc 
long,  and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should 
have  made  this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and 
afterward,  at  such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  by  an 
Englishman  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumnavigation), upon  the  same  scenery. 

"  As  for  '  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  use  sending  proofs; 
nothing  of  that  kind  comes.  I  sent  tli*  whole  at 
different  times.  The  two  first  acts  are  the  best ; 
the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  must  call  it  a  «  Poem,"  for  it  ia 
no  Drama,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by 
so  *  *  a  name — a  'Poem  in  Dialogue,'  or  Pan- 
tomime, if  you  will;  any  thing  but  a  green-room 
synonyme,  and  this  is  your  motto — 

'  There  are  more  things  in  liearen  and  eank,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' 

"  Yours  ever,  &c 
'•  My  love  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gifford." 


LETTER  CCCXXX. 

TO   MR.    MOOKB. 

"Venice,  April  11,  1817. 

'  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while  the  tit  M 
on  me,  by  way  of  penance  upon  you  for  your  former 
complaints  of  long  silence.  I  dare  say  you  would 
blush,  if  you  could,  for  not  answering  Next  weok 
I  set  out  for  Rome.  Having  seen  Constantinople. 
I  should  like  to  look  at  t'  other  fellow.  Besides 
I  want  to  see  th  i  Pope,  and  shall  take  care  to  tell 
him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics  and  no  Veto. 

"  I  shan't  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the  second- 
best  sea-view,  and  I  have  seen  the  first  ai.A  third 
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nz,,  Uonstantinop1  e  and  Lisbon,   (by-fne-way,  the|road,   accompanied  by    .is    bowels    in  a   separata 


last  is  but  a  review ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after 
Btamboul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa,)  and 
Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I  have  passed  by  Etna.  So 
I  shall  e'en  return  tc  Venice  in  July ;  and  if  you 
write,  I  pray  you  adaress  to  Venice  which  is  my 
head,  or  rather  my  Aeart-quarters. 

"  My  late  physician,  Dr.  Pulidori,  is  here,  on  his 
way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord  Guilford 
and  the  widow  of  the  late  earl.  Doctor  Polidori 
has,  just  now,  no  more  patients,  because  his  patients 
ice  no  more.  He  had  lately  three,  who  are  now  all 
dead — one  embalmed.  Homer  and  a  child  of 
Thomas  Hope's  are  interred '  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Lord  Guilford  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels;  so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent  them  (on 
account  of  their  discrepancies),  separately  from  the 
carcass,  to  England.  Conceive  a  man  going  one 
way,  ard  his  intestines  another,  and  his  immortal 
sonl  a  third  ! — was  there  ever  such  a  distribution  ? 
One  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came  to  allow 
itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine.  I  only  know  if  once  mine  gets  out,  I'll 
have  a  bit  of  a  tustle  before  I  let  it  get  in  again  to 
that  or  any  other. 

"  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second  tragedy 
has  been  neglected  by  the  discerning  public.  *  *  * 
will  be  d — d  glad  of  this,  and  d-^— d  without  being 
glad,  if  ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  '  any  stage.' 

"  I  wrote  to  Rogers  tne  other  ^.av,  with  a  mes- 
sage for  you.  I  hope  that  he  flourishes.  He  is  the 
Tithonus  of  poetry — immortal  alrekdy.  You  and  I 
must  wait  for  it. 

"  I  hear  nothing — know  nothing.  You  may 
easily  suppose  that  the  English  don't  seek  me,  and 
I  avoid  them.  To  be  sure,  there  arfe  but  a  few  or 
none  here,  save  passengers.  Florence  and  Naples 
are  their  Margate  and  Rarnsgate,  find  much  the 
same  sort  of  company  too,  by  all  accounts,  which 
hurts  us  among  the  Italians. 

"  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh— are  you  out? 
Death  and  fiends !  why  don't  you  tell' me  where  you 
are,  what  you  are,  and  how  you  are  ?  I  shall  go  to 
Bologna  by  Ferrara,  instead  of  Mantiua ;  because  I 
would  rather  see  the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso, 
and  where  he  became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own 
MSS.'at  Modena,  or  the  Mantuan  birthplace  of  that. 


coffer,)  I  remit  to  you,  to  deliver  '.o  Mrs.  L*'igh, 
two  miniatures;  but  previously  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  peace-offering 
between  him  and  me)  to  ^et  them  in  plain  gold, 
with  my  arms  complete,  and  '  Painted  by  Prepiani, 
— Venice,  1817,'  on  the  back.  I  wish  also  that  you 
would  desire  Holmes  to  make  a  copy  of  each — that 
is,  both — for  myself,  and  that  you  will  retain  the 
said  copies  till  my  return.  One  was  done  while  ] 
was  very  unwell;  the  other  in  my  health,  which 
may  account  for  their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

"  I  recommend  the  doctor  to  your  good  offices 
with  your  government  friends ;  and  if  you  can  be 
of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  pray 
be  so. 

"  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  for  it  is  fast  mid- 
night, I  have  been  up  to  the  battleme'uts  of  the 
highest  tower  in  Venice,  and  seen  its  view,  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  clear  Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over 
the  Manfrini  Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Among 
them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  sur- 
passing all  my  anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting 
or  human  expression :  it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait, 
and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There  was  also  one  01 
some  learned  lady,  centuries  old,  whose  name  I 
forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  be  re 
membered.  I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweet 
ness,  or  wisdom : — it  is  a  kind  of  face  to  go  mad 
for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame.  There 
is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live  Apostles,  for 
which  Bonaparte  offered  in  vain  five  thousand 
louis ;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  o 
Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and 
thought  less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  Ther^are 
ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones 
among  them,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  an  original  Laura 
and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young 
one,  or  a  pretty  op.t.  What  struck  me  most  ia 
the  general  collection  was  the  extreme  resem- 
blance of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
mass  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or  generations 
old,  to  those 
the  existing 


you  see  and  meet   every  day  among 
Italians.     The  queen  of  Cyprus  -ana 


harmonious  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer,  wh'jse  Giorgione's  wife,*  particularly  the  latter,  are  Veiy- 


cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into  me  at  Harrow. 
I  saw  Verona  and  Vicenza  on  my  way  here — Padua 
too. 

"  I  go  alone — but  alone,  because  I  mean  to  return 
here.  I  only  want  to  see  Rome.  I  have  not  the 
least  curiosity  about  Florence,  though  I  must  see  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  Venus,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  I  wish 
also  to  see  the  Fall  of  Terni.  I  think  to  return  to 
Venice  by  Ravenna  and  Rimini  of  both  of  which  I 
mean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his  Poem.  There 
was  a  devil  of  a  review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly,  a 
year  ago,  which  he  answered.  All  answers  are 
imprudent ;  but,  to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood 
must  have  the  last  word — that's  certain.  I  thought, 
and  think,  very  highly  of  his  Poem ;  but  I  warned 
him  of  the  row  his  favorite  antique  phiaseology 
would  bring  him  into. 

"  You  have  taken  a  house  at  Hornsey ;  I  had 
much  rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the  Apenines. 
li  yo'j  think  of  coming  out  for  a  summer  or  so, 
tell  me,  that  I  mav  be  upon  the  hover  for  you. 

"  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXXI. 

TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  April  14,  1816. 

By  the  favor  of  Dr.  Jolidori,  who  is  here  on 
iis  way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord  Guilford, 
(tbe  late  earl  having  gone  to  England,  by  another 
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tians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;    the  same  eyes  and 
expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer. 

"  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless 
it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have  seen,  or  think 
it  possible  to  see,  for  which  reason  I  spit  upon  and 
abhor  all  the  saints  and  subjects  of  one  half  the 
impostures  I  see  in  the  chjirches  and  palaces  ;  and 
when  in  Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives  and 
infernal  glare  of  colors,  as  they  appeared  to  me; 
and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  much  of  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is 
the  most  artificial  and  unnatural,  and  that  by 
which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is  most  imposed 
upon.  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  ex- 
pectation ;  but  I  nave  seen  many  mountains,  and 
seas,  and  rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  three 
women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it, — besides  some 
horses,  and  a  lion  (at  Veli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea  ; 
and  a  tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change. 

"  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  lo  me  at 
Venice.  Where  do  you  suppose  tne  books  you 
sent  me  are  ?  At  Turin !  This  comes  of  '  tht 
Foreign  Office,  which  is  foreign  enough,  Goi 
knows,  for  any  good  it  can  be  of  to  me,  or  any 
one  else,  and  be  d — d  to  it,  to  its  last  clerk  and 
first  charlatan,  Castlereagh. 

"  This  makes  my  hundreth  letter  at  least. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


Sue  Beppo.  lUurat  si. 
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LETTER  CCCXXXII. 


TO    MH.   MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  April  14,  1817. 

"Ine  present  proofs*  (of  the  whole)  begins  only 
»t  the  17th  page ;  but  as  I  had  corrected  and  sent 
Dack  the  first  act,  it  d«es  not  signify. 

"  The  third  act  is  certainly  d d  bad,  and,  like 

the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  hornily,  (which  savor- 
ed of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  during 
vhich  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  account  be  pub- 
lished in  its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it, 
or  rewrite  it  altogether;  but  the  impulse  is  gone, 
and  I  have  no  chance  of  making  any  thing  out  of  it. 
I  would  not  have  it  published  as  it  is  on  any  ac- 
count. The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the  sun  is  the 
onry  part  of  this  act  I  thought  good  myself;  the  rest 
is  as  bad  ae  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
possessed  me. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  ire  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  opinion  without  deduction.  Do  you  suppose 
me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  ?  or  that  in  fact  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  con- 
vinced and  convicted  in  my  conscience  of  this  same 
overt  act  of  nonsense  ?  * 

"  I  shall  try  at  it  again ;  in  the  mean  time  lay  it 
upon  the  shelf,  (the  whole  drama,  I  mean  ;)  but  pray 
correct  your  copies  of  the  first  and  second  act  from 
the  original  MS. 

"  I  am  not  coming  to  England  ;  but  going  to  Rome 
in  a  few  days.  I  return  to  Venice  in  June;  so,  pray, 
address  all  letters,  &c.,  to  me  here,  as  usual,  that  is, 
to  Venice.  Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  city  with 
Lord  Guilford  for  England.  He  is  charged  with 
some  books  to  your  care  (from  me),  and  two  minia- 
tures also  to  the  same  address,  both  for  my  sister. 

"  Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I  know 
not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at  the  third  act. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and  still  less  that  I 
shall  succeed  if  I  do  ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it 
is)  it  is  unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless 
I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  won't 
have  any  part  published. 

"  t  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately  written 
very  often.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER    CCCXXXIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Foliiiffo,  April  26,  1817. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Florence,  in- 
alosing  a  MS.  entitled  'The  Lament  of  Tasso.'  It 
Was  written  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  lately 
at  Ferrara.  In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  but  otie 
(that  is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  have  omitted 
a  line  in  the  copy  sent  you  from  Florence,  viz.,  after 
the  line — 

"  And  woo  companion  to  a  blighted  name, 

insert, 

"  Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foet  proclaim. 

The  context  will  show  you  the  sense,  which  is  not 
clear  in  this  quotation.  Remember,  I  write  this  in 
the  supposition  that  you  have  received  my  Florentine 
packet. 

"At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  having  a 
hurry  for  Rome,  to  which  I  am  thus  far  advanced. 
How'ever,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one 
returns  drunk  with  beauty.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love :  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which  for  the  first  time  at  all  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant  and  what 
Mr.  Braham  calls  '  entusimusy  '  (i.  e.  enthusiasm,) 
about  those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What 
struck  me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 


portrait;  the  misti^ss  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venuf 
of  Titian  in  the  Mc<X;ei  galler*  — the  Venus  ;  Canova'B 
Venus  also,  in  ths  o.'-hur  gallery :  Titian's  mistress 
is  also  in  the  Other  gallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  gallery:)  the  Porca?  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
picture ;  and  the  Antino/s,  the  Alexander,  and  one 
or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in  marble  ;  the  GerJus 
of  Death,  a  sleeping  figure,  &c.,  &c. 

"  I  also  went  to  the  Mecjicv  .ihapel — fine  frippery, 
in  great  slabs  of  various  exptnavt  stones,  to  com- 
memorate fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.  It  is 
unfinished  and  will  remain  so. 

"  The  church  of  '  Santa  Croce  '  contains  much 
illustrious  nothing.*  The  tombs*  of  Machiavelli, 
Michael  Angelo,  Galileo  Galilei,  an<?  Alfieri,  make  it 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  I  did  rot  admire  any 
of  these  tombs — beyond  their  contents.  That  of 
Alfieri  is  heavy,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  me  over- 
loaded. What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  a  name  ? 
and  perhaps  a  date  ?  the  last  for  the  unchi  ouological, 
of  whom  I  am  one.  But  all  your  allegory  and  eu- 
logy is  infernal,  and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of 
English  numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  statr 
ary  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  William,  and  Ann* 

'  When  you  write,  write  to  Venice,  as  usual ;  „ 
mean  to  return  there  in  a  fortnight.  I  shall  not  ba 
in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  afternoon  I  met 
Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  and  saw  them  for  some  time : 
all  well ;  children  grown  and  healthy ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  sunburnt ;  he  very  sick  of  travelling  ;  bound  fol 
Paris.  There  are  not  many  English  on  the  move, 
and  those  who  are,  mostly  homewards.  I  shall  not 
return  till  business  makes  me,  being  much  better 
where  I  am  m  health,  &c.,  &c. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I  pray  you 
send  me  immediately  to  Venice — mind,  Venice — viz., 
Waites's  Uioth-j)owder,  red,  a  quantity  ;  calcined 
magnesia,  of  the  best  quality,  a  quantity  ;  and  all  this 
by  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord ! 
do  it. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred's  third  act. 
You  must  wait ;  I'll  have  at  it  in  a  week  or  two,  or 
so.  "  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXXIV. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rome,  May  5.  1817. 

"  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send  you  in 
two  other  covers,  the  new  third  act  of  '  Manfred.' 
I  have  re-written  the  greater  part,  and  returned 
what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are 
brought  in  at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  thinkt 
some  good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there ; 
and  if  so,  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther  proofs, 
lender  Mr.  Gifford's  correction,  if  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  overlook  it.  Address  all  answers  to 
Venice,  as  usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there  in  ten 
days. 

"  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Flo 
rence,  has,  I  trust,  arrived :  I  look  upon  it  aa 
'  these  be  good  rhymes,'  as  Pope's  papa  said  to  him 
when  he  was  a  boy.  For  the  two — it  and  the  Drama 
— you  will  disburse  to  me  (\ia.  Kinnaird)  six  hundred 
guineas.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  set 
the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the  drama ;  but, 
besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as  good,  I  won't  tak  3. less 
than  three  hundred  guineas  for  any  thing.  The 
two  together  will  make  you  a  larger  publication 
than  the  '  Siege  '  and  '  Parisina  ; '  so  you  may  think 
yourself  let  off  very  easy :  that  is  to  say,  if  these 
poems  are  goo'd  for  any  thing,  which  I  hope  and 
believe. 

"  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful 
I  am  seeing  sights,  and  iy.ve  done  nothing  else,  ex 
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Sept  the  lie  iv  third  ad  for  you.  I  have  this  morning 
Keen  a  lire  pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  VII.  has 
been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body  I  saw 
in  state  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome  has  de- 
lighted me  beyond  every  thing,  since  Athens  and 
Constantinople.  But  I  shall  not  remain  long  this 
visit.  Address  to  Venice. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.    I  have  got  my  saddle-horses  here,  and 
have  ridden,  and  am  riding,  all  about  the  country." 


LETTER  CCCXXXV. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rome,  May  9, 1817. 

"  Adlress  all  answers  to  Venice ;  for  there  I  shall 
return  in  fifteen  days,  God  willing. 

"I  sent  you  from  Florence  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,' 
and  from  Rome,  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  both  of 
which,  I  trust,  will  duly  arrive.  The  terms  of  these 
two  Imentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this : 
it  is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred  guineas 
for  the  two — that  is,  if  you  like,  and  they  are  good 
for  any  thing. 

•'  At  last  one  of  the"  parcels  is  arrived.  In  the 
notes  to  Childe  Harold  there  is  a  blunder  of  vours 
or  mine :  you  talk  of  arrival  at  St.  Ginc/o,  and  im- 
mediately after,  add — '  on  the  height  is  the  chateau 
of  Clarens.'*  This  is  sa,d  work  :  Clarens  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
I  should  have  so  bungled.  Look  at  the  MS. ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  rectify. 

"The  'Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read  with 
great  pleasure,  and  perfectly  understand  now  why 
my  sister  and  aunt  are  "so  very  positive  in  the  very 
erroneous  persuasion  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  me.  If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do, 
you  would  have  fallen,  perhaps,  into  the  same  mis- 
take. Some  day  or  other,  I  will  explain  to  you  why 
— when  I  have  time ;  at  present  it  does  not  much 
matter ;  but  you  must  have  thought  this  blunder  of 
theirs  very  odd,  and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the 
book.  Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very  great  compli- 
ment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you  in  my  next. 

"  I  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  life  of  Raffael 
d'Urbino  :  it  muy  perhaps  interest  you  to  hear  that 
a  set  of  German  artists  here  allow  th'eir  hair  to  grow, 
and  trim  it  into  his  fashion  thereby  drinking  the 
cummin  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher ;  if 
they  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into  brushes, 
and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be  more  '  yerman  to  the 
matter.' 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a  man  here 
— an  English — mistaking  the  statues  of  Charle- 
magne and  Constaiitine,  which  are  equestrian,  for 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  asked  another  which  was 
Paul  of  these  same  horsemen  ? — to  which  the  reply 
was — '  I  thought,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never  got 
on  horseback  since  his  accident  ? ' 

"  I'll  tell  you  another :  Henry  Fox,  writing  to 
some  one  from  Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  ill- 
ness, adds — '  and  I  am  so  changed,  that  my  oldest 
treditors  would  hardly  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome — as  I  would  be  with 
a  bandbox — that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see,  finer  than 
Greece ;  but  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
affect  it  as  a  residence,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Lom- 
bardy,  because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
Marianna.  I  have  been  riding  my  saddle-horses 
every  day,  end  been  to  Albano,  its  lakes,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati,  Aricia, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  an  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  about  the  city,  and 
In  the  city:  for  all  of  which — vide  guide-book.  A? 
a  whole,  ancient  and  modern,  it  beats  Greece,  Con- 
y\  Etiitiuople,  every  thing — at  least  that  I  have  ever 


seen.  But  1  can't  describe,  because  my  first  impres- 
sions are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  mj 
memory  selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  dis 
tance  in  the  landscape,  and  blends  them  better, 
although  they  may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be 
a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us  mortals  ;  for 
*  *  *  *  *  where  there  is'much  to  be  grasped  we  are 
always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  higher  and  more  extended  comprehension. 

"1  have  had  a  letter  from  Moore,  who  is  in  seme 
alarm  about  his  poem.  I  don't  see  why. 

"  I  have  had  another  from  my  poor  dear  Augirsta, 
??ho  is  in  a  sad  fuss  about  my  late  illness  ;  do,  pray, 
tell  her,  (the  truth,)  that  I  am  better  than  ever,  and 
in  importunate  health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  large 
and  ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  per 
sons  on  my  robustious  appearance,  when  I  ought  to 
be  pale  and  interesting. 

""You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got  a  son, 
and  Augusta  says,  a  daughter ;  which  is  it  ? — it  ia 
no  great  matter :  the  father  is  a  good  man,  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  and  has  married  a  very-  nice  little 
woman,  who  will  bring  him  more  babes  than  in- 
come :  howbeit  she  had  a  handsome  dowry,  and  is  a 
very  charming  girl ; — but  he  may  as  well  get  a  ship. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  among  you  yet 
awhile,  so  that  1  can  fight  "ff  business.  If  I  could 
but  make  a  tolerable  sale  ot  JNewstead,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
very  sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at  least, 
have  been  so),  out  of  your  island  than  in  it. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  S.  There  are  few  English  here,  but  several  of 
my  acquaintance :  among  others,  the  Marquis  of 
'^ansdowne,  with  whom  I  dine  to-morrow.  I  met 
the  Jerseys  on  the  road  at  Foligno — all  well. 

"  Oh — I  forgot — the  Italians  have  printed  Chil- 
loix,  &c.,  a  piracy, — a  pretty  little  edition,  prettier 
than  yours — and  published,  as  I  found  to  my  great 
astonishment  on  arriving  here  ;  and  what  is  odd,  is, 
tnat  the  English  is  quite  correctly  printed.  Why 
they  did  it,  or  who  did  it,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  : 
— I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Rome,  May  12,  1817. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  here,  where.  I  nave 
taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall  return  bacV  to 
Venice  in  a  few  days,  so  that  if  you  write  again, 
address  there,  as  usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to 
England  so  soon  as  you  imagine ;  and  by  no  means 
at  all  as  a  residence.  If  you  cross  the  Alp*  in  your 
projected  expedition,  you  will  find  me  somewhere  in 
Lombardy,  and  very  glad  to  see  you.  Only  give  me 
a  word  or  two  beforehand,  for  I  would  really  diverge 
some  leagues  to  meet  you. 

"  Of  Rome  I  say  no'thing  :  it  is  quite  indescriba 
ble,  and  the  guide-book  is  as  good  as  any  other.  I 
dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  on 
his  return.  But  there  are  few  English- here  at  pres- 
ent :  the  winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on 
horseback  most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my  ar 
rival,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constantinople, 
But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and  the  finer.  I  went 
some  days  ago  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
is  superb.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Pe- 
ter's, the  Vatican,  Palatine,  &c.,  &c. — as  I  said, 
vide  guide-book.  They  are  quite  inconceivable,  and 
must  be  seen.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  image  o 
Lady  Adelaide  Forbes — I  think  I  never  saw  such  a 
likeness. 

"  1  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  cardinal  dead, 
— both  of  whom  looked  very  well  indeed.  The  lat  • 
ter  was  in  state  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  previous  to 
his  interment. 
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'  Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless  ;  go  o 
and  prosper.  He  e  is  Hobhouse  just  come  in,  an 
lay  horses  at  the  door,  so  that  1  must  mount  an 
take  the  field  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which,  b; 
the-way,  is  all  built  over  by  modern  Rome. 

"  Yours  very  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Hobhouse  presents  his  remembrances,  an 
is  eager,  with  all  the  world,  for  your  new  poem." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVII. 


TO   MK.    MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  May  30,  1817. 

"  1  rf  turned  from  Rome  two  days  ago,  and  hav 
received  your  letter  ;  but  no  sign  nor  tidings  of  th 
parcel  sent  through  Sir  C.  Stuart,  which  you  men 
tion.  After  an  interval  of  months,  a  packet  o 
4  Tales,'  &c.,  found  me  at  Rome  ;  but  this  is  all,  anc 


may  be  all  thut  ever  will  find  me.     The  post  seem: 
to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance,  and  that  only 
letters.     From  Florence  I  sent  you  a  poem  on  Tasso 


and  from  Rome  the  new  third  act  of  '  Manfred,'  ant 
by  Dr.  Polidori  two  portraits  for  my  sister.  I  lef 
Rome  and  made  a  rapid  journey  home.  You  wil 
continue  to  direct  here,  as  usual.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
gone  to  Naples  :  I  should  have  run  down  there  to( 
for  a  week,  but  for  the  quantity  of  English  whom  ] 
heard  of  there.  I  prefer  hating  them  at  a  distance 
unless  an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  eruption  o. 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to  their 
vicinity. 

****** 

"  The  day  before  I  left  Rome,  I  saw  three  robbers 
guilotined.  The  ceremony  —  including  the  i,visked 
priests  ;  the  half-naked  executioners  ;  the  bandagec 
criminals  ;  the  black  Christ  arid  his  banner,  the 
scaffold  ;  the  soldiery  ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  fall  of  the  axe  ;  the  splash 
of  the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of  the  exposec 
heads  —  is  altogether  more  impressive  than  the  vul- 
gar and  ungentlemanly  dirty  '  new  drop,'  and  dog- 
like  agony  of  infliction  upon  the  sufferers  of  the 
English  sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved 
calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with 
great  terror  or  reluctance.  What  was  very  horrible, 
he  would  not  lie  down  ;  then  his  neck  was  too  large 
for  the  aperture,  and  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
drown  his  exclamations  by  still  louder  exhortations. 
The  head  was  off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the 
blow;  but  from  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  head, 
notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair, 
the  first  head  was  cut  off  close  to  the  ears  :  the 
other  t\v*>  were  taken  off  more  cleanly.  It  is  better 
than  the  oriental  way,  and  (I  should  think)  than 
the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little, 
and  yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  prepa- 
ration to  the  criminal,  is  very  striking  and  chilling. 
The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and  thirsty,  and  made 
me  shake  so  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  opera 
glass  ;  (I  was  close,  but  was  determined  to  see,  as 
as  one  should  see  every  thing,  once,  with  attention;) 
the  second  and  third,  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
«ooii  things  grow  indifferent,)  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
had  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror,  though  I  would 
have  saved  them  if  I  could.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXXXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  June  4,  1817. 

"I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  ' Lament  of 
lasso,'  which  makes  me  hope  that  you  have  also 
received  the  reformed  third  act  of  Manfred,  frora 


Rome,  which  I  sent  soon  after  my  arrival  ther* 
My  date  will  apprize  you  of  my  return  home  withii. 
these  few  days.  For  me,  I  have  received  none  of 
your  packets,  except,  after  long  delay,  the  '  Tale* 
of  my  Landlord,'  which  I  before  acknowledged.  1 
do  not  at  all  understand  the  why  nots,  but  so  it  is ; 
— no  Manuel,  no  letters,  no  tooth-powder,  no  extract 
from  Moore's  Italy  concerning  Marino  Faliero,  r_a 
NOTHING — as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Bur- 
dett's  elections,  after  a  long  ululatus  of  '  No  Baa- 
tille  !  No  governorities  !  No — '  God  knows  who 
or  what ; — but  his  ne  plus  ultra  was  '  No  nothing  ' ' 
— and  my  receipts  of  your  packages  amount  to  about 
his  meaning.  I  want  the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy 
very  much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magne- 
sia ;  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  poetry,  or  the 
letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by-Jasus  tragedy.  Most 
of  the  things  sent  by  the  post  have  com: — I  mean 
proofs  and  letters  ;  therefore,  send  me  Marino  Fali- 
ero by  the  post,  m  a  letter. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on  horse- 
sack  all  round  it  many  hours  daily,  besides  in  it  the 
rest  of  my  time,  bothering  over  its  marvels.  I 
excursed  and  skirred  the  country  round  to  *Uba, 
Tivoli,  Frescari,  Licenza,  &c.,  &c. ;  besides  I  visit- 
ed twice  the  Fall  of  Terni,  which  beats  every  thing.* 
Dn  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by  its  banks, 
'.  got  some  famous  trout  of  the  river  Clitumnus — 
the  prettiest  little  stream  in  all  poesy,  near  the  first 
>ost  from  Foligno  and  Spoletto.f — I  did  not  stay  at 
Tlorence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Venice,  and 
laving  already  seen  the  galleries  and  other  sights. 
left  my  commendatory  letters  the  evening  before  I 
went ;  so  I  saw  nobody. 

"To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of 
Verona,  called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little,  thin  man, 
vith  acute  and  pleasing  features ;  his  address 
*ood  and  gentle ;  his  appearance  altogether  very 
)hilosophical :  his  age  about  sixty,  or  more.  He 
s  cue  of  their  best  going.  I  gave  him  Forsyth, 
s  he  speaks,  or  reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and 
vill  find  there  a  favorable  account  of  himself.  He 
nquired  after  his  old  Cruscan  friends,  Parsons, 
jreathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all  of  whom  he 
iad  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave  him  as  bad  an 
account  of  them  as  I  could,  answering,  as  the  false 
Solomon  Lob '  does  to  '  Totterton '  in  the  farce, 
all  gone  dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
wenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their  extin- 
guisher was  Gifford ;  that  they  were  but  a  sad  set  ol 
cribes  after  all,  and  no  great  things  in  any  other 
'ay.  He  seemed,  as  was  natural,  very  much 
leased  with  this  account  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
nd  went  away  greatly  gratified  with  that  and  Mr. 
"orsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  applause  in  his 
wn  (Pindemonte's)  favor.  After  having  been  a 
ttle  libertine  in  his  youth,  he  is  grown  devout, 
nd  takes  prayers,  and  talks  to  himself,  to  keep  off 
le  devil ;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little 
Id  gentleman. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with  Ifunt ;  but 
tppose  him  to  be  exasperated  by  the  Quarterly 
nd  your  refusal  to  deal ;  and  when  one  is  angry 
iid  edits  a  paper,  I  should  think  the  temptation, 
oo  strong  for  literary  nature,  which  is  not  always 
uman.  I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  what,  ht 
buses  you :  what  have  you  done  ?  you  are  not  an 
uthor,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public  character ;  I 
now  no  scrape  you  have  tumbled  into.  I  am  the 
lore  sorry  for  this  because  [  introduced  you  to 
[unt,  and  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man; 
ut  till  I  know  the  particulars,  I  can  give  no  opin- 
n. 

"  Let  me  know  about  Lalla  Rookh,  which  must 
e  out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctuation  should 
e  corrected.  I  feel  too  lazy  to  have  at  it  myself  j 
o  beg  and  pray  Mr.  Giftbrd  for  me. — Address  to 


•  Child*  Harold,  canto  iv.,  stanza  Ixr.  to  lnU.,  and  note, 
t  ChllJo  Harold,  canto  iv.,  suusa  Lx/i.,  aud  note. 
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Venice.  Iii  ~  few  da>'  T  go  to  my  rilleggiatura,  in 
a  casino  near  the  I^enta,  a  few  regies  only  on  the 
aiain  land.  1  "n^e  detei  mined  on  another  ys.-r,  and 
many  ytars  of  residence,  if  I  can  compass  them. 
Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of  the  fever, 
which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy  lasf  winter.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  a  little  hectic ;  but  I  hope  the  best. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

'•P.  S.  Thowaldsen  has  done  a  bust  of  me  at 
Rome  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  is  reckoned  very 
good..  He  is  their^  best  after  Canova,  and  by  some 
prer'arred  to  hire 

"  I  ha-^e  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodges.  He  is 
very  happy,  has  got  a  living,  but  not  a  child :  if  he 
had  stucK  to  a  curacy,  babes  would  have  come  of 
course,  because  he  could  not  have  maintained  them. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends.  &c.,  &c. 

"  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being  in  love 
with  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment, 
into  Hungary.  Distracted  between  love  and  duty, 
he  purchased  a  deadly  drug,  which,  dividing  with 
his  mistress,  both  swallowed.  The  ensuing  pains 
were  terrific,  but  the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not 
poisonous,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  unsentimental 
apothecary ;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown 
away.  You  may  conceive  the  previous  confusion 
•tnd  the  final  laughter ;  but  the  intention  was  good 
on  all  sides." 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  June  8,  1817 

"The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
two  Armenian  friars,  on  their  way,  by  England,  to 
Madras.  They  will  also  convey  some  copies  of  the 
grammar,  which  i  think  you  agreed  to  take.  If 
jou  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  either  among  your 
naval  or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  you 
will  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their  order  have 
been  remarkably  attentive  and-  friendly  towards  me 
since  my  arrival  at  Venice.  Their  names  are  Fa- 
ther Sukias  Somalian,  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodoro- 
sian.  They  speak  Italian,  aud  probably  French,  or 
a  little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  recom- 
mendatory request,  believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"  BYKON. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  passage,  or 
give  or  get  them  letters  for  India." 


LETTER  CCCXL. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mini,  near  Venice,  Jane  14,  1817. 

'  I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  a 
lew  miles  from  Venice,  where  I  have  colonized  for 
six  months  t«  come.  Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice. 
"  Three  months  after  date,  (17th  March,) — like 
the  unnegotiable  bill  despondingly  received  by  the 
reluctant  tailor, — your  despatch  has  arrived,  con- 
taining the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Ma- 
turin's  bankrupt  tragedy.*  It  is  the  absurd  work 
of  a  clever  man.  I  think  it  might  have  done  upon 
the  stage  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by  some  trickery, 
in  a  mask  or  ^izor),  fight  his  own  battle  instead  of 
employing  Molineux  as  his  champion;  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  Torrismond,  have  made  him  spare  the 
son  of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  not 
incompatible  with  a  character  of  extravagant  and 
distempered  emotions.  But  as  it  is,  what  with  the 
Justiza,  and  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  whole 
tram.  p?rt  (for  they  are  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who 


surely  must  have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt 
bench  than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumptive, 
somewhat  suspected  of  homicide,)  1  do  not  wondei 
at  its  failure.  As  a*play,  it  is  impracticable  ;  as  a 
poem,  no  great  things.  Who  was  the  '  Greek  thai 
grappled  with  glory  naked  ?  '  the  Olympic  wrest- 
lers ?  or  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ran  stark 
naked  round  the  tomb  of  t'other  fellow  ?  or  the  Spai- 
tan  who  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for  fighting  with 
out  his  armor  ?  or  who  ?  And  as  to  '  flaying  off  life 
like  a  garment,'  helas  !  that's  in  Tom  Thumb — sre 
king  Arthur's  soliloquy : 

•  Life's  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prince'i  wearing  ; 
I'll  cant  it  off".' 

And  the  stage-directions  — '  Staggers  among  the 
bodies ; '  the  slain  are  too  numerous,  as  well  as  tfcjj 
blackamoor  knights-penitent  being  one  too  man/ : 
and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby  Moninouth-street 
villain,  without  any  redeeming  quality — Stap  my 
vitals !  Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat. 
Lee.  But  let  him  try  again ;  he  has  talent,  but  not 
much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  Sothe- 
by  after  all  is  to  be  the  ^schylus  of  the  age,  unless 
Mr.  Shiel  be  really  worthy  his  success.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have  any 
tning  to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  hope 
you  have  received  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  which 
will  at  least  prove  that  I  wish  to  steer  very  clear  ol 
the  possibility  of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it 
from  Rome. 

"  I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By- the- way 
have  you  never  received  a  translation  of  St.  Paul, 
which  I  sent  you,  not  for  publication,  before  I  went 
to  Rome  ? 

"I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Opposite  is  a 
Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years  old ;  next  his  casino 
is  a  Frenchman's, — besides  the  natives  ;  so  that,  as 
somebody  said  frhe  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies,  (La  Vedova  Scaltra,)  where  a 
Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman  are  introduced: 
but  we  are  all  very  good  neighbors,  Venetians,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

"  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my  evening 
ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who  has  an  agreea 
ble  family,  of  a  wife  and  four  unmarried  daughters, 
all  under  eighteen,  who  are  friends  of  Signora  S  *  *, 
and  enemies  to  nobody.  TLere  are,  and  are  to  be, 
besides,  conversaziones  and  1  know  not  what,  at  a 
Countess  Labbia's  and  I  know  not  whom.  The 
weather  is  mild ;  the  thermometer  110  in  the  sun 
this  day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 

"Yours,  &c..  "N" 


LETTER  CCCXLI. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"L«  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  I;,    81 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Moore  o 
success,  and  the  more  so  that  I  never  doubted  that 
it  would  be  complete.  Whatever  good  you  can  teU 
me  of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable :  1 
feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that 
tie  is  as  happy  in  his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  him 
to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both  more— 
if  any  so  much. 

'  Now  to  business  ;»»*»»*  I  say  unto  you, 
verily,  it  is  not  so ;  or,  as  the  foreigner  said  to  the 
waiter,  after  asking  him  to  bring  a  glass  of  water,  to 
which  the  man  answered,  '  I  will,  sir,' — '  You  will  I 
— G— d  d — n, — I  say,  you  mush ! '  And  I  will  sub 
mit  this  to  the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons  to 
ae  appointed  by  both,  on  a  fair  examination  of  th« 
circumstances  of  this  compared  with  the  preceding 
publications.  So,  there's  for  you.  There  is  always 
some  row  or  other  previously  to  all  pur  publications : 
it  should  seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  never 
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quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author  and 
bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly  the  ferine 
nature.of  the  latter  must  break  forth. 

"  You  are  out  about  the  third  canto  :  I  have  nol 
done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation  to  that 
poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at  Rome  for  it,  and 
have  no  thought  of  recommencing  *  * 

"  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Leigh's  notion 
about  '  Tales  of  My  Landlord ; '  but  it  is  some 
points  of  the  characters  of  Sir.  E.  Manley  and 
Burley,  as  well  as  one  or  tVo  of  the  jocular  por- 
tions, on  which  it  is  founded,  probably. 
.  "  If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidori,  as  well  'as  a 
p;rcel  of  books,  and  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  be 
BO.  I  never  was  much  more  disgusted  with  any 
hv.man  production  than  with  the  eternal  nonsense, 
and  tracasseries,  and  emptiness,  and  ill  humor,  and 
vanity  of  that  young  person ;  but  he  has  some 
talent,  and  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  has  dispositions 
of  amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
little  subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn  out  well. 
There/ore  use  your  government  interest  for  him, 
for  he  is  improved  and  improvable. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXLII. 

TO   ME.    MURRAY. 

•"  7/i  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  18,  1817. 

"Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from  Pinde- 
monte.  Not  knowing  the  doctor's  address,  I  am 
desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps,  being  a  literary 
•man,  you  will  know  or  discover  his  haunt  near  some 
,  populous  churchyard.  I  have  written  to  you  a 
scolding  letter — I  believe,  upon  a  misapprehended 
passage  in  your  letter — but  never  mind :  it  will  do 
For  next  time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talk- 
ing of  doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recommend 
to  you  one  who  will  not  recommend  himself, — the 
Doctor  Polidori.  If  pou  can  help  him  to  a  pub- 
lisher, do ;  or,  if  you  have  any  sick  relation,  I 
would  advise  his  advice:  all  the  patients  he  had  in 
Italy  are  dead — Mr.  *  *'s  son,  Mr.  Homer,  and 
Lord  Guildford,  whom  he  embowelled  with  great 
success  at  Pisa.  ****** 

"  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  congratulate. 
How  is  Rogers  ?  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ?  I  got 
Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other  parcel ;  1 
am  in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia. 
I  want  some  of  Burkitt's  Soda  powers.  Will  you 
tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I  have  written  him  two  let- 
ters on  pressing  business,  (about  Newstead,  &c.,)  to 
which  I.  humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just 
returned  from  a  gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta — time  sunset.  "  Yours, 

"B." 


UETTER  CCCXLIII. 

TO   MK.    MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  1,  1817. 

"  Since  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  working  up 
•ny  impressions  into  a  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Har- 
rold,  of  which  I  have  roughened  off  about  rather 
Detter  than  thirty  stanzas,  and  mean  to  go  on  ;  and 
probably  to  make  this  '  Fytte'  the  concluding  one 
of  the  poem,  so  that  you  may  propose  against  the 
nuturnn  to  draw  out.  the  conscription  for  1818.  You 
must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption 
bodes  you  certain  disbursements.  Somewhere 
about  the  end  of  September  or  October  I  propose  to 
be  under  way,  (i.  e.  in  the  press ;)  but  I  have  no 
dea  yet  of  tbs  probable  length  cr  calibre  f  the 


canto,  or  what  it  will  be  good  fcr ,  but  I  mean  to  l« 
as  mercenary  as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  mi  an  ol 
any  individual  in  particular,  and  least  of  all  anl 
person*  or  persons  of  our  mutual  acquaintance,) 
which  I  should  have  followed  in  my  youth,  and  I 
might  still  huve  been  a  prosperous  gentleman. 

"  No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent  tiding* 
of  you. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going  up  to 
stay  a  week  with  him  there — as  it  is  one  of  his  en- 
thusiasms also  to  like  the  city. 

"  I  stood  in  Venice  or.  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  &e,,  fte. 

"  The  '  Bridge  of  Sighs'  (i.  e.  Ponte  de'i  Sospiri,) 
is  that  which  divides,  or  rather  joins,  the  palace  ol 
the  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the  state.  It  has  tw( 
passages:  the  criminal  went  bv  the  one  to  judg 
ment,  and  returned  by  the  other  to  death,  being 
strangled  in  a  chamber  adjoining,  where  there  was 
a  mechanical  process  for  the  purpose. 

"  This  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new  canto ;  ai>d 
now  for  a  line  of  the  Second : 


'  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echo 
Anil  silent  rows  the  soiu 
Her  palaces,  &c.,  &c. 


a  gondolier, 


"You  know  that  formerly  the  gondoliers  sung 
always,  and  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  was  their  ballad. 
Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two  islands. 

"  There  !  there's  a  brick  of  your  new  Babel !  ana 
now,  sirrah !  what  say  you  to  the  sample  ? 

"  Yours,  &c 
'  P.  S.  I  shall  write  again  by-and-by." 


LETTER  CCCXLIV. 

• 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  8,  1817. 

i  yc'J.  can  convey  the  enclosed  -letter  to  its  ad- 
dress, or  discover  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Venetian  creditor 
of  a  deceased  Englishman.  This  epistle  is  a  dun  to 
his  executor,  for  house-rent.  The  name  of  the  in- 
solvent defunct  is,  or  was^  Porter  Valter,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  which  I  rather 
suspect  ought  to  be  Walter  Porter,  according  to 
our  mode  of  collocation.  If  you  are  acquainted  with 
any  dead  man  of  the  like  name  a  good  deal  in  dobt, 
pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell  him  that  '  a  pound  ol  his 
fair  flesh'  or  the  ducats  are  required,  and  that  if 
you  deny  them,  fie  upon  your  law!' 

"  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about  Moore's 
poem,  Rogers,  or  other  literary  phenomena  ;  but  to- 
morrow being  post-day,  will  bring  perhaps  some 
tidings.  I  write  to  you  with  people  talking  Vene 
tian  all  about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  this  let- 
ter to  be  all  English. 

"  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the  highway, 
as  follows  :  I  was  riding  pretty  quickly  from  DOJO 
home  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  I  passed  a 
party  of  people  in  a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom, 
poking  his  head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawl- 
ing to  me  in  an,  inarticulate  but  insolent  manner.  I 
wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtaking,  stopped 
the  coach,  and  said,  '  Signor,  have  you  any  com- 
mands for  me  ?'  He  replied,  impudently  as  to  man- 
ner, '  No.'  I  then  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that  unseemly  noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
passers-by.  He  replied  by  some  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, to  which  I  answered  by  giving  him  a  violent 
slap  in  the  face.  I  then  dismounted,  (for  this 
passed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  horseback  still,) 
and  opening  the  door,  desired  him  to  walk  out,  or  I 
would  give  him  another.  But  the  first  had  settled 
him  except  as  to  words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a 
a  profusion  in  blasphemies,  swearing  that  he  would 
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go  the  police  and  avodch  a  batterv  sans  provocation. 
I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  *  *,  and  if  he  did  not  hold 
his  tongue,  should  be  dragged  out  and  beaten  anew. 
He  then  held  his  tongue.  «  I  of  course  tolci»hira 
tnv  name  and  residence,  and  defied  him  to  the 
death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not  a  gentleman, 
and  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in  the  way  of 
combat.  He  went  to  the  police,  but  there  having 
been  bystanders  in  the  road, — particularly  a  soldier 
who  had  seen  the  business, — as  well  as  my  servant, 
notwithstanding  the  oaths'  of  the  coachman  and 
five  insides  besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  deal  of 
paying  on  all  sides,  his  complaint  was  dismissed, 
he  having  been  the  aggressor ; — and  I  was  subse- 
quently informed  that,  had  I  not  given  him  a  blow, 
te  might  have  been  had  into  durance. 

"  So  set  down  this, — '  that  in  Aleppo  once'  I  'beat 
a  Venetian  ;'  but  I  assure  you  that  he  deserved  it, 
for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like  Candide,  though  with 
•otiewhat  of  his  fortune  in  being  forced  to  forego 
mv  natural  meekness  every  now  and  then. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"B." 


LETTER  CCCXLV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  V«nice,  July  9,  1817. 

"  1  hate  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rook£ — which  I  humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  *  *, 
and  show  young  gentlemen  that  something  more 
than  having  been  across  a  camel's  hump  is  necessary 
to  write  a  good  oriential  tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as 
the  extracts  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  much  in- 
deed, and  I  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

"  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  '  Manfred,'  you 
have  been  in  su$h  a  devil  of  a  hurry  that  you  have 
only  sent  me  the  half:  it  breaks  oiF  at  page  294. 
Send  rne  the  rest ;  and  also  page  270,  where  there 
is  '  an  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dread- 
ful story,' — in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  conjecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter.  I  had  a  better  origin  than  he  can  de- 
vise or  divine,  for  the  soul  of  him. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred's  luck  in  the 
world ;  and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of 
my  misbegotten,  say  what  they  will. 

"  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcels.  They 
will  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or  other.  I  am 
come  up  to  Venice  for  a  day  or  two  to  bathe,  and 
am  iust  going  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so, 
good  evening — the  post  waits.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  Pray  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the  sun 
Btlll  retained  in  act  third  ?  I  hope  so  :  it  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  thing  and  better jthan  the  Colcseeum. 
I  have  done  Jlfiy-six  of  canto  fourth.  Childe 
Bwold ;  ao  down  with  your  ducats." 


something  more  than  to  have  been  upon  the  hauncfc 
of  a  dromedary  to  compose  a  good  oriental  story.  1 
am  glad  you  have  changed  the  title  from  '  Persian 
Tale/ 

"I  suspect  yo-i  have  written  a  devilish  fine  com- 
position, and  I  rejoice  in  it  from  my  heart ;  because 
'  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together  are  con 
fident  against  a  world  in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't 
be  affronted  at  my.  looking  on  us  as  '  birds  of  a 
feather ;'  though  on  whatever  subject  yoa  had  writ 
ten,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your  success 

"  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange  tree's  '  flowere 
and  fruits,'  which  I  should  have  liked  better,  if  1 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  reflection  on 

«*«*** 

"Do  you  remember  Thurlow's   poem  to  Sam,* 
When  Rogers,  and  that  d — d  supper  of  Rancliife's, 
that  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner*    'Ah,  Master 
Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight ' 
But 

"  My  boat  a  on  the  ihore,t  Ac. 

'  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons 
ago — the  first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from 
an  hour's  swim  in  the  Adriatic  ;  and  I  write  to  you 
with  a  black-eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading 
Boccaccio.  *  *  * 

"Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I  came  up 
to  Venice  from  my  casino,  a  few  miles  on  the  Pa- 
duan  road,  this  blessed  day  to  bathe)  with  a  fellow 
in  a  carriage,  who  was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I 
gave  him  a  swinging  box  -on  the  ear,  which  sent 
him  to  the  police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint,  and 
said,  that  if  I  had  not  thumped  him,  they  would 
have  trounced  him  for  being  impertinent.  Wit- 
nesses had  seen  the  transaction.  He  first  shouted  in 
an  unseemly  way,  to  frighten  my  palfrey.  I  wheeled 
round,  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant.  He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery 
which  produced  him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  face 
to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much  blasphemy  ensued, 
and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped  by  dismounting 
and  opening  the  carriage-door,  and  intimating  an 
intention  of  mending  the  road  with  his  immediate 
remains,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue.  He  held  it. 

"  The  fellow  went  sneakingly  to  the  police :  but  a 
"soldier,  who  had  seen  the  matter,  and  thought  me 
right,  went  and  counter-oathed  him;  so  that  he 
had  to  retire — and  cheap  too : — I  wish  I  bad  hit 
him  harder. 

"  Monk  Lewis  is  here — '  how  pleasant  !'t  He  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  very  much  yours.  So  is  Sam 
— so  is  every  body — and  among  the  number, 

"  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

"  P.  S.  What.think  you  of  Manfred  ?         *         • 

"  If  ever  you  see  *  *  *,  ask  him  what  he  means 
by  telling  me,  '  Oh,  my  friend,  invent  portum  f — 
What  '  portum  ?'  Port  wine,  I  suppose — the  only 
port  he  ever  sought  or  found,  since  I  knew  him." 


LETTER  CCCXLVI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  La  Mira,  Venice,  July  10, 1817. 

'  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has  con- 
tri  ved  to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  by  the 
post.  They  are  taken  from  some  magazine,  and 
contain  a  short  outline  and  quotations  from  the  first 
two  poems.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what 
is  before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest.  You 
have  caught  the  colors  as  if  you  had  been  in  the 
rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  East  is  perfectly  pre 
served;  so  hat  *  *  *  and  its  author  must  be  some 
that  in  'he  x-ck-grouud,  and  learn  that  it  requires 


LETTER  CCCXLVII. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"  La  Mlra,  near  Venice,  July  IS,  181T. 

"  I  have  finished  (that  is,  written — the  file  cornea 
afterward)  ninety  and  eight  stanzas  of  the  fourth 
canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  concluding  one.  It 
will  probably  be  about  tke  same  length  as  the  third, 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  of 
second  cantos.  I  look  upon  parts  of  it  as  very 
good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good,  but  thu 


•  See  Poems,  p.  585. 
t  See  Poenu,  p.  STi. 

,  .in  alluwon  (men  an  afu»,  ocean  In  tbw  'MW%)  '< 
which  he  had  becu  umiMd. 
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we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is 
rather  a  different  style  from  the  last— less  meta- 
physical—which at  any  rate,  will  be  a  variety.  1 
sent  you  the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen  the 
other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may  be 
thinking  of  its  arrival  towards  autumn,  whose 
winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be  raised,  if  so  be 
as  how  that  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

"  I  tent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the 
Canalaccio,  the  Grand  Canal),  jtour  extracts  from 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel,  and,  out  of  contradiction, 
it  may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken 
with  the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as 
heavy  a  nightmare  as  was' ever  bestrode  by  indi- 
gestion. 

"  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts, 
and  I  prefer  the  '  Peri'  to  the  '  Silver  Veil.'  He 
seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versification  of 
the  '  Silver  Veil,'  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his 
horrors  ;  but  the  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan  of  great  scope  for  his 
genius,— and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

"  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in 
information,  and  has  not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any 
other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  own  concerns, 
or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body 
but  yourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable,— if  I  can, 
by  any  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard 
to  my  personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it, — that  I  shall 
return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  England,  all  that  you 
,  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inquire  after,  as 
to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub  street,  and  the  black 
brethren  and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive 
suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the  dis- 
taj,  t,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  prose,  no  verse 
nc  nothing*}" 

»  »  *  »  *  * 


icre  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy   of  the  row ;  aud 
>w,  perpend — pronounce. 

"  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate 
'  Manfred '  or  '  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd, 
lether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 
"  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  late 
written  at  length  and  often  on  other  subjects  I 
11  only  add  that  I  am,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXLVIII. 

TO  MR.   MTJEEAY. 

"  Venice,  July  30, 1817. 

4 1  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have  complete 
the  fourth  and  ultimate  canto  of  Childe  Harold.     I 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  stanzas,  an 
is  consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.    It  is  ye 
to  be  copied  and  polished ;    and  the  notes  are  t 
eome,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than  the  thir 
canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  ar 
than  of  nature.     It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn 
— and  now  for  our  barter.    What  do  you  bid  ?  eh 
you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  so  please  you :  but 
wish  to  know  what  I  am  to  expect  (as  the  saying  is 
in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  fo 
half  its  value.     If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs 
Winifred  Jenkins  calls  '  the  handsome  thing,'  I  ma 
perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the  lot, — 
translations,  or  slight  originals  ;  ther,e  is  no  sayin 
what  may  be  on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  book 
ing  season.     Recollect  that  it  is  the  last  canto,  an 
completes  the  work  ;  whether  as  good  as  the  other; 
I  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of  all  as  yet,  but 
shall  be  as  little  worse  as  I  can  help.     I  may  pe 
haps,  give  some  little  gossip  ia  the  notes  as  to  th 
present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  bein 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  capi — men  as  well  a 
books ; — but  this  depends  upon  my  humor  at  th 
time.     So,  now,  pronounce :  I  say  nothing. 

':  When  vou  have  got  the  whole  four  cantos, 
think  you  might  venture  on  an  edition  of  the  who 
poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies  of  the  last  two  f 
lJie  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  tw 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

TO   ME.    MURRAY. 

"La  Mira,  near  Venice,  Aug.  7,  .817. 

;<  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  please 
ou,  as  it  did  me,  that  parcel  sent  by  the  good- 
atured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker,  are  ar- 
ved. — Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here  :  the 
rmer  in  the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred 
irds  distant. 

"You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its 
ailure  may  be  inferred ;  but  I  think  it  od3  you 
lould  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know  nothing,  and 
ear  absolutely  nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thing 
n  England  ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so 
lat  all  you  say  will  be  news — of  any  person,  or 
ilng,  or  things.  I  am  at  present  very  anxious 
:>out  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is  leaving 
jngland  at  this  minute,  though  I  do  not  tell  him 
o,  and  would  rather  he  should  have  his  pleasure, 
[though  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
rofit. 

If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Mor- 
and's  15QOI :  as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  is 
wo  thousand  guineas,  there  will  remain  therefore 
ix  hundred  pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
undred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six 
undred  and  thirty  pounds  will  bring,  it  to  the  like 
or  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
mndred  and  thirty,  I  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good 
alculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell 
ou  fairly  that  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  hi»  ve 
t  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  convenient  to 
vourself. 

"  The  new 'and  last  canto  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
tanzas  in  length  ;  and  may  be  made  more  or  less.  J 
nave  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have  no  notion 
>f  what  it  may  be  good  for.  There  are  no  metaphisics 
n  it ;  at  least,  I  think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  prom- 
sedme  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Will,  for  notes  ;  and_  1  have 
some  curious  things  to  say  about  Ferrara,  and  Par- 
sina's  story,  and  perhaps  a  farthing-candle's  worth 
of  light  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature. 
I  shall  hardly  be  ready  by  October  ;  but  that  don't 
matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and  the 
notes  to  write. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it ;  but 
I  have  called  him  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North  '  in  my 
text.*  If  he  should  not,  say  so  in  time. 

"  Lewis,  Hobhouse,  and  I  went  the  other  day  to 
the  circumcision  of  a  sucking  Shylock.  I  have  seen 
three  men's  heads  and  a  child's  foreskin  cut  on  in 
Italy.  The  ceremonies  are  very  moving,  but  too 
long  for  detail  in  this  weather. 

"  An  Italian  translation  of  '  Glenarvon  '  came 
lately  to  be  printed  at  Venice.  The  censor  (Sr. 
Petrotini)  refused  to  sanction  the  publication  till  he 
had  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  recognize  the  slightest  relation  between  that 
book  and  myself;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  might 
be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent  or  op- 
pose the  publication  of  any  book,  in  any  language, 
on  my  own  private  account ;  and  desired  him  (against 
his  inclination)  to  permit  the  poor  translator  to  pub- 
lish his  labors.  It  is  going  forward  in  consequence 
You  may  «ay  this,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  au 


thor. 


Youru." 


1  Onto  IT.,  lUoza  xl 
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LETTER  CCCL. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Aug.  12,  1817. 

£  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because  she  had  been 
rery  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but  because  now  I  can 
never  requite  her.  In  a  general  point  of  view  she 
will  leave  a  great  gap  in  society  and  literatuie. 

"  With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we  have 
Any  right  to  pity  the  dead  for  their  own  sakes. 

"  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are  arrived, 
tkanks  to  Mr.  Croker's  cover  You  have  destroyed 
the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the  poem  by  omitting 
the  last  line  of  Manfred  s  speaking  ;  and  why  this 
was  done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  saying 
nothing  of  the  thing  itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss 
*.o  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of  telling  me  some- 
thing disagreeable,  you  are  wrong ;  because  sooner 
or  later  I  must  know  it,  and  I  am  not  so  new  nor 
BO  raw,  nor  so  inexperienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disappointments  of 
authorship,  but  things  more  seriotis, — at  least  I 
•hope  so,  and  that  what  you  may  think  irritability  is 
merely  mechanical,  and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on 
a  dead  body,  or  the  muscular  motion  -which  survives 
sensation. 

"  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humor,  because  I 
wrote  to  you  a  sha'rp  letter,  recollect  that  it  was  part- 
ly from  a  misconception  of  your  letter,  and  partly 
because  you  did  a  thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  with- 
out consulting  me. 

"  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfred  from 
two  other  quarters,  and  from  men  who  would  not  be 
scrupulous  in  saying  what  they  thought,  or  what 
was  said  ;  and  so  '  good-morrow  to  you,  good  master 
Lieutenant.' 

"1  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  fourth  canto,  which 
you  will  answer  at  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  I  have  come  up  for  a  day  to  the  city ;  Mr. 
Lewis  is  gone  to  England;  and  I  am 

"Yours." 


LETTER  CCCLI. 

*    TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  Aug.  31,  1817. 

••  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  po  to  him,  and  request 
Mr.  Davies  also  to  visit  him  by  my  desire,  and 
repeat  that  I  trust  that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird's  ab- 
sence nor  mine  will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper 
steps  to  accelerate  and  promote  the  sale  of  New- 
stead  and  Rochdale,  UT>  n  which  the  whole  of  my 
future  personal  comfort  depends.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  how  much  any  delays  upon  these 
points  would  inconvenience  me  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
a  greater  obligation  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
me  than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanson, 
und  making  him  act  according  to  my  wishes.  I 
wish  you  would  speak  out,  at  least  to  me,  and  tell 
me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold  way  of  men- 
tioning him.  All  mysteries  at  such  a  distance  are 
not  merely  tormenting  but  mischievous,  and  may 
be  prejudicial  to  my  interests  ;  so  pray  expound, 
that  I  mav  consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  ar- 
rives ;  and  remember  that  I  prefer  the  most  disa- 
jresable  certainties  to  hints  and  inuendoes.  The 
devil  take  every  body ;  I  never  can  get  any  person 
to  be  explicit  about  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  my 
whole  life  is  passed  in  conjectures  of  what  people 
mean  :  you  all  talk  in  the  style  of  Caroline  Lamb's 
novels. 

"  It  is  not  Mr.  St.  John,  but  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  son 
of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  Polidori  knows  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of  Oxford,  and  has 
got  my  parcel.  The  doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or 
ough?.  The  parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  I 
109 


Madame  de  Stael's,  and    other    people's,  besidei 

MSS.,  &c.     By ,  if  I  find  the  gentleman,  and 

he  don't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say  something  he 
won't  like  to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate  declension*  for 
the  medical  tragedy  ?     Take  it — 

"  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play, 
Which  is  a  g-ood  one  in  its  way ; 
Purges  the  eyes,  and  inoveg  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  h  uidkercliie's  like  towel* 
With  leans,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
ABord  hysterical  relief 
To  shatirrM  nerves  and  quicken'd  pulse*, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulse*.  % 

"  I  like  your  moral  ami  machinery : 

Your  pint,  too,  h  is  such  Kope  '.or  scener* ' 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  snT-.rt ; 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art; 
Your  hero  rave*,  your  heroine  erm. 
All  stab,  and  every  body  diet. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  je 
The  very  thing  to  hfar  and  see : 
And  lor  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  1  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ost.-nsihle, 
But — and  1  gritve  to  speak  it — pteys 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — now-a-daysj. 
1  had  a  heavy  loss  by  '  Manuel,' 
•  Too  lucky  if*  prove  not  annual,— 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  '  Orestes,' 
(Which,  by-the-by,  the  author's  jest  isj 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand 
That  1  despair  of  all  demand. 
I've  advtitiseil,  but  see  my  book), 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  look*  i—  4 

Sti'l  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  eneurobs*. 

"  There's  Byron,  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  son  of— it's  no  more  a  dmrna 
Than  Darn  ley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

In  shon,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'  ottor, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
1  write  in  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thuudorl 
My  room's  so  full— we've  Giflbrd  here 
.Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  partlcls* 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Article*. 

*  The  Quarterly— Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  I— 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compriss  what but  to  resume  t 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  ut<  V  *Sss) 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits  ;— 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent., 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

"  A  party  dines  with  me  to  day, 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way; 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  Prapta 


"  Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  awavv— 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play 
Sorry,  sir,  hut  I  cannot  deal, 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'NeiB, 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry, 
Dear  Doctor,  1  am  yours, 

"JOHN  MUT-RAT." 

"  P.  S.  I've  done  the  rourth  and  last  canto,  wmcB 
amounts  to  one  -hundred  and  thirty-three  stanza* 
I  desire  you  to  name  a  price ;  if  you  don't,  t 
will ;  so  I  advise  you  in  time.  "  Yours,  *o 

There  will  be  a  good  many  notes." 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


LETTER   CCCLI1. 


TO   MB.   MURRAY. 

"  Sept.  4,  1817. 

•'  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed  with  its 
sontents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to  which  the 
'Saracen's  Head '  is  a  seraph,  and  the  '  Bull  and 
Mouth '  a  delicate  device.  I  knew  that  calumny 
had  sufficiently  blackened  me  of  later  days,  but  not 
tha  \  it  had  given  me  the  features  as  well  as  com- 
plexion of  a  negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  .but 
rather  more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says  '  people 
geem  to  have  lost  theiV  recollection  strangely,'  when 
tfcey  engraved  such  a  '  blackmoor.'  Pray  don't  seal 
(at  least  to  me)  with  such  a  caricature  of  the  hu- 
nuan  numskull  altogether ;  and  if  you  don't  break 
the  seal-cutter's  head,  at  least  crack  his  libel  (or 
likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  expected. 
He  has  lost  by  the  -way  all  the  tooth-powder,  as  a 
letter  from  Spa  informs  me. 

"  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though  tardily, 
magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and  *  *  *  *.  Why 
do  you  send  me  such  trash — worse  than  trash,  the 
Sublime  of  Mediocrity  ?  Thanks  for  Lalla,  how- 
ever, which  is  good,  and  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and  well-written. 
Paris  in  .1815,  &c. — good.  '  Modern  Greece*^-good 
for  nothing  ;  written  by  some  one  who  has  never 
been  there,  and  not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spen- 
ser stanza,  has  invented  a  thing  of  its  own,  consist- 
ing of  two  elegaic  stanzas,  a  heroic  line,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string  Besides,  why 
modern  f '  You  may  say  modern  Greeks,  but  sure- 
ly Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient  than  ever  it 
was.— Now  for  business. 

"You  offer  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  the  new  can- 
to :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give  or  not,  as 
you  think  proper.  It  concludes  the  poem,  and  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  stanzas.  The 
notes  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  written  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  whose  researches  have  been  indefati- 
gable, and  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  more 
real  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  environs  than 
any  Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gib- 
bon. By-the-way,  to  prevent  any  mistake.s,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  price  or  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  copyright  of  either  poem  or 
notes  directly  or  indirectly  ;  so  you  are  not  to  sup- 
/  pose  that  it  is  by,  for,  or  through  him,  that  I  require 
more  for  this  canto  than  the  preceding.-— No  :  but  if 
Mr.  Eustace  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  for  a 
poem  on  Education  ;  if  Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three 
thousand  for  Lalla,  &c.  ;  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  have 
three  thousand  for  his  prose  on  poetry — I  don't 
mean  to  disparage  these  gentlemen  in  their  labors — 
but  I  ask  the  aforesaid  price  for  mine.  You  will 
•tell  me  that  their  productions  are  considerably 
longer :  very  true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  I 
will  lengthen  mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall  sub- 
mit the  MS.  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  any  other  two  gen- 
tlemen to  be  name!  by  you,  (Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr. 
Croker,  or  whomever  you  please,  except  such  fel- 
lows as  your  *  «s  and  *  *s,)  and  if  they  pronounce 
this  canto  to  be  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  preced- 
ing, I  will  n.,t  appeal  from  their  award,  but  burn 
the  manuscript,  and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

"  Yours  very  truly. 

"  P.  S  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I  sent  you 
a  short  statement  of  what  I  thought  the  state  of 
our  present  copyright  account,  viz.,  six  hundred 
pounds  still  (or  lately)  due  on  Childe  Harold,  and 
six  hundred  guineas,  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a 
total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  we 
agree  about  the  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
f>  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  it 

nould  be  published,  via.,  a  quarto,  certes."    * 


By  Mr».  Hen 


LETTER  CCCLIII. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  La  Mil*   S.:rt.  12, 181T. 

"I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the  intention 
paying  my  respects,  and  availing  myself  of  youi 

Tmission  to  walk  over  the  premises.*  On  arriv 
ing  at  Padua,  I  found  that  the  march  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  had  engrossed  so  many  horses,  thai 
those  I  could  procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl; 
and  their  weakness,  together  with  the  prospect  ol 
finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house  of  >Jf|r.°€;.'ce!, 
and  consequently  either  not  arriving  that  day  at 
Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be  unable  to  return  horr.e  tht 
same  evening,  induced  nje  to  turn  aside  in  a  sepond 
visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  onwards;  and 
even  thus  I  hardly  got  back  in  time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  Venice  to 
meet  Lord  Kinnaird  and  his  brother,  who  are  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.  And  this  interruption, 
together  with  that  occasioned  by  the  continued 
march  of  the  Austrians  for  the  next  few  days, 
will  not  allow  me  to  fix  any  precise  period  for 
availing  myself  of  your  kindness,  though  1  should 
wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps,  if 
absent,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  permil  one  of 
your  servants  to  show  me  the  grounds  and  house, 
or  as  much  of  either  as  may  be  convenient ;  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  take  the  first  occasion  possible  to  go 
over,  and  regret  very  much  that  I  was  on  yesterday 
prevented. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obliged,  &c  " 


LETTER  CCCLIV 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Sept.  15,  DA 

'I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever  you  get 
to  another  edition.  You  will  observe  that  the 
blunder  in  printing  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  Cha- 
teau was  over  St.  Gingo,  instead  of  being  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Lake,  over  Clarens.  So,  sep- 
arate the  pa:agraphs,  otherwise  my  topography  wlL 
seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  typography  on  tLis 
occasion. 

"  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  fourth  and  concluding  canto.  '. 
have  gone  over  and  extended  it  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stanzas,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first 
two  were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  any 
of  the  smaller  poems  except  tne  '  Corsair.'  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable  and  accu- 
rate notes,  of  considerable  length,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  do  for  the  text  all  that  I  can  to 
finish  with  decency.  I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  as 
my  best;  and  as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding 
with  it.  But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  head, 
as  I  broke  my  former  intention  with  regard  to  the 
Corsair.'  However,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  do 
better;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty  years  of  age,  for 
some  moons  to  come,  one  ought  to  be  progressive, 
as  far  as  intellect  goes,  for  many  a  good  year.  But 
I  have  had  a  devilish  deal  of  tear  and  wear  of  mind 
and  body  in  my  time,  besides  having  published  too 
often  and  much  already.  God  grant  me  some  judg- 
ment to  do  what  may  be  most  fitting  in  that  and 
everv  thing  else,  for  I  doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 

"  1  have  read  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  not  with  sum 
cient  attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and  lounge, 
and  ponder,  and — two  or  three  other  things ;  so 
that  my  reading  is  very  desultory,  and  not  so  atten- 
tive as  it  used  to  be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its 
popularity,  for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all 


A  country-home  on  the  Euganean  hills,  near  Este,  which  Mr.  Honpnw. 
_.,j  wa.  then  the  Englith  coniiul-general  at  Venice  had  for  «oine  turn 
occupied,  and  which  Lord  Byron  afterward  reol«J  of  L  m  du:  ne»er  reamed 
•  it. 


LETTERS. 


Nspects,  and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the  bac 
feelings  which  success — good  or  evil — sometimes 
tngenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme.  Of  the  poem 
Itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  when  I  have 
mastered  it:  I  say  of  the  poem,  for  I  don't  like 
i.ne  prose  at  all,  at  all :  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
'  Fire- Worshippers '  is  the  best,  and  the  '  Veiled 
Prophet '  the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

"  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,*  I  am  con- 
vinced the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  us 
-Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell, 
I,— are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ; 
that  we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical 
system,  or  systems,  not  worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and 
from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ; 
and  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will 
6nally  be  of  this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in*  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  ol 
our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this 
way : — !•)•  took  Moore's  poems  and  my  own  and 
gome  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with 
Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to 
have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance 
in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imai/i- 
nation,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little 
Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  lower  empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Olaudian 
now  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would 
mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe's  the  man,  but 
he  has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject, 
and  Rogers  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done 
enc  igh,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly." 


LETTER  CCCLV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Sept.  17,  1817. 


"Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  England  in 
November ;  he  Trill  bring  the  fourth  canto  with 
him,  notes  and  all :  the  text  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  stanzas,  which  is  long  for  that  measure. 

"  With  regard  to  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North, 'J 
surely  their  themes,  chivalry,  war,  and  love,  were 
as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as  to  the  compliment,  if  you 
knew  what  the  Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would 
not  hesitate  about  that.  But  as  to  their  '  measures,' 
you  forget  that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave  stanza,  and 
Scott's  any  thing  but  a  stanza.  If  you  think  Scott 
will  dislike  it,  say  so,  and  I  will  expunge.  I  do  not 
call  him  the  '  Scotch  Ariosto,'  which  would  be  sad 
provincial  eulogy,  but  the  '  Ariosto  of  the  North,' 
meaning  of  all  countries  that  are  not  the  South. 
****** 

"  As  I  have  recently  troubled  you  rather  frequent- 
ly, I  will  conclude,  repeating  that  I  am 

"  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLVI. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Oct.  12,  1817. 

"  Mr  Kinnaird  and  his  brother,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
nave  been  here,  and  are  now  gone  again.  All  your 
missives  came,  except  tks  tooth-powder,  of  which 
I  request  farther  supplies,  at  all  convenient  oppor- 
tunities ;  as  also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders, 
Doth  great  luxuries  here,  and  neither  to  be  had 
good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all,  of  the  natives. 


•  On  this  paragraph,  in  the  MS.  copy  ol  tlic  alcove  letter,  I  fuel  the 
oUowin.;  note,  in  the  Immlwriiing  of  Mr.  liillor.1:  "  Tlicre  is  more  good 
*n«o,  and  t'col  n;r,  ami  juil^ni'iit  in  lliia  passage,  than  in  uny  oilier  1  ever 
•eail,  t*  Ixinl  liyron  wrot.-."— Mnore. 

\  8w  leiii.-n  lor  liovlet  ami  Uluckwuuil. 

'  Set  Utt'.T  taMUi. 


"In  Coleridge's  Life  '  perceive  an  attack  upon 
the  then  committee  of  13.  L.  Theatre  for  acting 
Bertram,  and  an  attack  upon  Maturin's  Bertram 
for  being  acted.  Considering  all  things,  this  is  not 
very  grateful  nor  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  woilh) 
autobiographer ;  and  1  would  answer,  if  I  had  not 
obliged  him:  Putting  my  own  pains  to  forward  the 
views  of  Coleridge  out  of  the  question,  I  know  that 
there  was  every  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  sub 
committee,  to  bring  forward  any  production  of  his, 
were  it  feasible.  The  play  he  offered,  though  poeti 
cal,  did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Bertram 
did ; — and  hence  this  long  tirade,  which  is  the  last 
chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

"  As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his  own 
begotten,  if  he  likes  it  well  enough ;  I  leave  the 
Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  orator  Heniey  to 
battle  it  out  between  them,  satisfied  to  have  done 
the  best  I  could  for  both.  I  may  say  this  to  you, 
who  know  it.  ***** 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  may  console  himself  with  the  fer- 
vor,— the  almost  religious  fervor  of  his  and  WWds- 
worth's  disciples,  as  he  calls  it.  If  he  means  thai 
as  any  proof  of  their  merits,  I  will  find  him  as  much 
'fervor'  in  behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcotc  as  ever  gathered  over  his  pages  or  round 
his  fireside.  ***** 

"  My  answer  to  your  proposition  about  the  fourth 
canto  you  will  have  received,  and  I  await  yours;—- 
perhaps  we  may  not  agree.  I  have  since  written  a 
poem*  (of  eighty-four  octave  stanzas),  humorous, 
in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
craft  (whom  I  take  to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venetian 
anecdote  which  amused  me : — but  till  I  have  your 
answer,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

'Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  return  to  England  in 
November,  as  he  intended,  but  will  winter  here ; 
and  as  he  is  to  convey  the  poem,  or  poems, — for 
there  may  perhaps  be  more  than  the  two  mentioned 
(which,  by-thc-way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in 
the  same  publication  or  agreement) — I  shall  not  be 
able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

"  I  hare  signed  and  sent  your  former  copyrir/hts 
by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  but  not  the  receipt,  because  the 
money  is  not  yet  paid.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  a  power 
of  attorney  to  sign  for  me,  and  will,  when  necessary. 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 

very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origi- 
nality, which  I  did  not  know  that  any  body  had 
attacked.  I  never  read,  and  do  not  know  that  I 
:ver  saw  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  and  had,  and 
lave,  no  dramatic  works  by  me  in  English,  except 
the  recent  things  you  sent  me ;  but  I  heard  Mr. 
Lewis  translate  verbally  some  scenes  of  Goethe's 
Faiist  (which  were,  some  good  and  some  bad)  last 
summer — which  is  all  I  know  of  the  history  of  that 
magical  personage ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Man 
'red,  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  (part  of  which  you  saw)  when  I  went 
over  first  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  then  the  Wengei> 
or  Wengeberg  Alp  and  Sheideck,  and  made  the  giro 
of  the  Jungfrau,  Shreckhorn,  &c.,  £c.,  shortly  be- 
'ore  I  left  Switzerland.  I  have  the  whole  scene  of 
Manfred  before  me  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
ould  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  all. 

"  Of  the  Prometheus  of  jEschylus  I  was  passion 
ately  fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the*  Greek  playu 
we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Harrow)  ;  indeed  that  and 
;he  '  Medea '  were  the  only  ones,  except  the  '  Seven 
jefore  Thebes,'  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  I  never  read,  nevei 
saw,  nor  heard  of  it — at  least,  thought  of  it,  except 
that  I  think  Mr.  Gifford  mentioned,  in  a  note  of  his 
hich  you  sent  me,  something  about  the  catastro- 
Dhe  ;  but  not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine, 
ivhich  may  or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  1 
snow. 

"  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my  plan,  ha* 
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always  been  so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or'any  thing  that  J 
have  written ; — but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny, 
and  beg  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

"  If  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  question,* 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  mentions,  do.  The 
review  in  the  magazine  you  say  was  written  by  Wil- 
son ?  it  had  all  the  air  of  being  a  poet's,  and  was  a 
very  good  one.  The  Edinburgh  Review  I  take  to 
be  Jeffrey's  own  by  its  friendliness.  I  wonder  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  the 
former ;  but  it  was  evidently  with  a  good  motive. 

"  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose  country- 
bouse  at  Este  I  have  taken  for  two  years.  If  you 
ecnae  out  next  summer,  let  me  know  in  time.  Love 
tii  Giffoid.  "  Yours  ever  truly. 

"  Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partaken  of  my  pantry. 

tftese  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to  the 
docty,  after — 

"  All  elerei  men  who  make  their  way." 


LETTER  CCCLVII. 

TO   MB.    MUHKAY. 

«  Venice,  Oct.  83, 1817. 

"  jt  our  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our  bargain 
is  so  far  coi  eluded.  How  sorry  I  am  to  hear  that 
Gifford  is  unwell !  Pray  tell  me  he  is  better ;  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  but  cold.  As  you  say  his  illness 
originates  in  cold,  I  trust  it  will  get  no  farther. 

"  Mr.  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer  than 
myself :  I  have  written  a  story  in  eighty-nine  stan- 
zas, in  imitation  of  him,  called  Seppo  (the  short 
name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian 
Joseph),  which  I  shall  throw  you  into  the  balance 
of  the  fourth  canto,  to  help  you  round  to  your 
money ;  but  you  perhaps  had  better  publish  it 
anonymously  :  but  this  we  will  see  to  by-and-by. 

"  In  the  notes  to  canto  fourth,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  pointed  out  several  errors  of  Gibbon.  You  may 
depend  upon  H.'s  research  and  accuracy.  You' may 
print  it  in  what  shape  you  please. 

"  With  regard  to  a  future  large  edition,  you  may 
print  all,  or  any  thing,  except  '  English  Bards,'  to 
the  republication  of  which  at  no  time  will  I  consent. 
I  would  not  reprint  them  on  any  consideration.  I 
don't  think  them  good  for  much,  even  in  point  of 
poetry ;  and  as  to  the  other  things,  you  are  to  recol- 
lect that  I  gave  up  the  publication  on  account  of 
the  Hollands,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  time  or 
circumstances  can  neutralize  the  suppression.  Add 
to  which,  that,  after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all 
the  bards  and  critics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  savage 
at  any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this 
fotiish  lampoon. 

****** 
****** 

"  The  review  of  Manfred  came  T3ry  safely,  and 
I  mm  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  odd  that  they 
•t  ould  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a  magazine  whom 
tH9  Edinburgh  controverts),  that  it  was  taken  from 
Marlow's  Faust,  which  I  never  read  nor  saw.  An 
American,  who  came  the  other  day  from  Germany, 
told  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  Manfred  was  taken  from 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  devil  may  take  both  the 
Faustuses,  German  and  English — I  have  taken 
neither. 

"  Will  you  sertd  to  Hanson,  and  say  that  he  has 
not  written  since  9th  September  ? — at  least  I  have 
had  no  letter  since,  to  my  great  surprise. 


•  A  pnprr  in  the  Edinburgh  Magaz 
tie  genera  conception  of  Manfred,  an 
oa:<ner  of  :u  •jxe-.ution,  had  been  *•• 
'  In-.  Fau>,  ui,  '  of  Marlow. 


:,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
•red  from  "  The  Tragical  History 


"Will  you  desire  Messrs.  Morland  to  send  out 
whatever  additional  sums  ha  -e  or  may  be  paia  in 
credit  immediately,  always,  to  their  Venice  corre- 
spondents ?  It  is  two  months  ago  that  they  sen 
me  out  an  additional  credit  for  one  thmisand  pounds. 
I  was  very  glad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  it  came ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  rive  hundred 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the  other 
live  hundred  came  from  you ;  but  it  did  not,  it 
seems,  as  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you  have  or.ly 
just  paid  the  1230/.  balance. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with  the  as- 
signments. I  can  fix  no  time  for  the  arrival  ol 
canto  fourth,  which  depends  on  the  journey  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  home ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  will 
be  immediate. 

"  Yours,  in  great  haste,  and  very  truly, 

"  B. 

"  P.  S.  Morlands  have  not  yet  written  to  my 
bankers,  apprising  the  payment  of  your  balances : 
pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

"Ask  them  about  the  previous  thousand — ol 
which  I  know  five  hundred  came  from  Hanson's— 
and  make  out  the  other  five  hundred — that  is, 
whence  it  came." 


LETTER  CCCLVIII. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  NOT.  IS,  1817. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to  England 
by  this  time,  and  will  have  conveyed  to  you  any  ti- 
dings you  may  wish  to  have  of  us  and  ours.  I  have 
come  back  to  Venice  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
will  probably  set  off  in  December,  but  what  day  or 
week,  I  know  not.  He  is  my  opposite  neighbor  at 
present. 

"  1  wrote  yesterday  in  some  perplexity,  and  no 
very  good  humor  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  to  inform  me 
about  Newstead  and  the  Hansons,  of  which  and 
whom  I  hear  nothing  since  his  departure  from  this 
place,  except  in  a  few  unintelligible  words  from  an 
unintelligible  woman. 

"  I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Polidori's  accident 
as  one  can  be  for  a  person  for  whom  one  has  a  dis- 
like, and  something  of  contempt.  When  he  gets 
well,  tell  me,  and  how  he  gets  on  in  the  sick  line. 
Poor  fellow !  how  came  he  to  fix  there  ? 

"  I  fear  the  doctor's  skill  at  Norwich 
Will  hardly  salt  the  doctor's  porrid  ge. 

Methought  he  was  going  to  the  Brazils,  to  give  the 
Portuguese  physic  (of  which  they  are  fond  to  despe- 
ration), with  the  Danish  consul. 

****** 

"  Your  new  canto  has  expanded  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  stanzas.  It  will  be  long,  you  see ; 
and  as  for  the  notes  by  Hobhouse,  I  suspect  they 
will  be  of  the  heroic  size.  You  must  keep  Mr.  *  * 
in  good  humor,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet  about 
your  Review  and  all  which  it  inherits,  including  the 
editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its  bookseller.  I  used  to 
think  that  7  was  a  good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour 
propre  and  noli  me  tangere ;  but  these  prose  fellows 
are  worst,  after  all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some  months 
ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada — a  Spaniard  of  distinc- 
tion and  fourscore  years,  my  summer  neighbor  at  La 
Mira  ?  Well,  about  six  weeks  ago,  he  feL  in  love 
with  a  Venetian  girl  of  family,  and  no  fortune  or 
character :  took  her  into  his  mansion ;  quarrelled 
with  all  his  former  friends  for  giving  him  advice 
(except  me  who  gave  him  none),  and  installed  her 
present  concubine  and  future  wife  and  mistress  ot 
himself  and  furniture.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  in 
which  she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he 
found  eut  a  correspondence  between  her  and  some 
firmer  keeper,  and  after  nearly  strangling,  t  trued 
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ner  out  of  the  house,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
keeping  part  of  the  town,  and  with  U  prodigious 
eclat,  which  has  occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee- 
houses in  Venice.  He  said  she  wanted  to  poison 
him  ;  and  she  says — God  knows  what ;  but  between 
them  they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
know  a  little  of  both  the  parties  :  Moncada  seemed 
a  very  sensible  old  man,  a  character  which  he  has 
not  quite  kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman 
is  rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the  honor  of  re- 
ligion, she  was  bred  in  a  convent,  and  for  the  credit 
of  G  -?«t  Britain,  taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  3,  1817. 

"  A  Venetian  lady,  learned  and  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  having,  in  her  intervals  of  love  and  devo- 
tion, taken  upon  her  to  translate  the  letters,  and 
write  the  life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, — 
to  which  undertaking  there  are  two  obstacles, 
firstly,  ignorance  of  English,  and,  secondly,  a  total 
dearth  of  information  on  the  subject  of  her  pro- 
jected biography, — has  applied  to  me  for  facts  or 
falsities  upon  this  promising  project.  Lady  Mon- 
tague lived  the  last  twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life 
in  or  near  Venice,  I  believe ;  but  here  they  know 
nothing,  and  remember  nothing,  for  the  story  of 
to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  of  to-morrow ; 
and  the  wit,  and  beauty,  and  gallantry,  which  might 
render  your  countrywoman  notorious  in  her  own 
country,  must  have  been  here  no  great  distinction 
—because  the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the  two  lat- 
ter are  common  to  all  women,  or  at  least  the  last  of 
them.  If  you  can  therefore  tell  me  any  thing,  or 
get  any  thing  told,  of  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favor,  and  will  transfer  and  trans- 
late it  to  the  '  Dama '  in  question.  And  I  pray  you 
besides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  safe  voy- 
ager, the  edition  of  her  letters,  and  the  stupid  life, 
by  Dr.  Dallaway,  published  by  her  proud  and  fool- 
ish family. 

"  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been 
a  shock  even  here,  and  must  have  been  an  earth- 
quake at  home.*  The  Courier's  list  of  some  three 
hundred  heirs  to  the  crown  (including  the  house  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  that  *  *  *,  P ,  of  disreputa- 
ble memory,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  various 
balls  during  the  visi^  of  the  Muscovites,  &c.,  in 
1814),  must  be  very  consolatory  to  all  true  lieges, 
as  well  as  foreigners,  except  Signer  Travis,  a  rich 
Jew  merchant  of  this  city,  who  complains  griev- 
ously of  the  length  of  British  mourning,  which  has 
countermanded  all  the  silks  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  transmitting",  for  a  year  to  come.  The 
death  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every  re- 
spect, dying  at  twenty  or  so;  in  childbed — of  a  boy, 
too,  a  present  princess  and  future  queen,  and  just 
as  she  began  to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself  and 
the  hopes  which  she  inspired.  ***#*« 

•'  I  think,  as  far  as  1  can  recollect,  she  is  the  first 
royal  defunct  in  childbed  upon  record  in  our  history. 
I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect — for  the  loss  of  a  female 
reign,  and  a  woman  hitherto  harmless ;  and  all  the 
lost  rejoicings,  and  addresses,  and  drunkenness, 
and  disbursements  of  John  Bull  on  the  occasion. 
**#**# 

"  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  divorcing  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  Southey  will  write  an  elegy  now,  and 
in  ode  then; "the  Quarterly  will  have  an  article 
igainst  the  press,  a->d  the  Edinburgh  an  article 
talf  and  half,  about  reform  and  right  of  divorce ; 
*  *  *  the  British  will  give  you  Dr.  Chalmers's 
funeral  sermon  much  commended,  with  a  place  in 

•  8ee  CuiWe  Harold,  canto  ir..  muia  cUxrii 


the  stars  for  deceased  royalty ;  and  the  Morning 
Post  will  have  already  yelled  forth  its  '  syllables  ot 
dolor.' 

1  Wo,  wo,  Nealliny  I— the  young  Nealliny  I 

'  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you 
are  you  in  bad  humor  ?  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been 
so  myself,  and  it  is  your  turn  now,  and  by-and-bj 
mine  will  come  round  again.  '« Yours  truly, 

B. 

"  P.  S.  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back  from  Tarf» 
has  brought  me  a  medal  of  herself,  a  presen'  frcn 
Denon  to  me,  and  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Rogers  (belong- 
ing to  her),  by  Denon  also." 


LETTER  CCCLX. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNEH. 

"Venice,  Dee.  15,1817. 

'  I  should  have  thanked  you  before,  for  your 
favor  a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been  in  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  my  respects,  personally,  this  eve- 
ning, from  which  I  am  deterred  by  the  recollection 
that  you  will  probably  be  at  the  Count  Goess's  this 
evening,  which  has  made  me  postpone  my  intrusion. 

"  I  think  your  elegy  a  remarkably  good  one,  not 
only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the  politics  and 
poetry  contain  a  far  greater  portion  of  truth  and 
generosity  than  belongs  to  the  times,  or  to  the  pro 
fessors  of  these  opposi  e  pursuits,  which  usuallj 
agree  only  in  one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the  copy," 
but  I  shall  retain  it  till  you  tell  me  otherwise ;  and 
am  very  much  obliged  by  the  perusal. 

"  My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  &c.,  such  as 
they  are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  now  in 
preparation  for  the  press ;  and  I  think  much  mon 
highly  of  thera  for  being  in  coincidence  with  yours 
"  Believe  me  yours,  <*fec  " 


LETTER  CCCLXI. 

TO   M.1.    MURRAY. 

"Venice,  Jut.  B.  UWL 
'    My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  in  a  durnn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  canto ; 
But  (if  they  dun't  rob  us), 
You'll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  ''  "&  '"  uib  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  ri^lit  to  commend  it; 
But  as  yet  1  have  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  '  Beppo ; ' — when  copied,  I'll  send  r> 

"  Then  you're  •  •  "•  Tour,— 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure,— 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  lew  wort 
For  the  pompous  raac-tllian 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Nor  Freuch,  mu«  hare  scribbled  by  guct*  mat. 

»  You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  '  Spence  '  and  his  gos»ip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed ; 
Then  dueen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  '  Fytte  '  of  '  Wlustlecraft,1 

Mugt  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

1    Then  you've  General  Gordon, 
Who  girled  his  sword  on, 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  matter, 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  an  owlish, 

They  thought  shaving  then  oeaidi  I 
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•' For  the  pior  man,  'pom  ind  ilirtwd,'  • 
With  whom  vou'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay, 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
BUM  extant  in  Venice; 

But  plea«,  sir,  lo  mention  your  pay." 


LETTER  CCCLXII. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"Venice,  Jae.  1»,  1813. 

w  I  send  you  the  storyf  in  three  other  separate 
Kmrc.  It  won't  do  for  your  Journal,  being  full  of 
political  allusions.  Print  alone,  without  name; 
alter  nothing ;  get  a  scholar  to  see  that  the  Italian 
phrases  are  correctly  published  (your  printing,  by- 
the-way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal  blun- 
ders, which  are  incessant),  and  God  speed  you. 
Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fortnight  ago,  saving  two 
days.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  or  from  him. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put  up 
prayers  in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the  printer's 
'  chapel.' " 


LETTER  CCCLXIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Jan.  27,  1818. 

"  My  father — that  is,  my  Armenian  father,  Padre 
Pasquali — in  the  name  of  all  the  others  of  our  con- 
vent, sends  you  the  enclosed,  greeting : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  translators  ol 
the  long-lost  and  lately-found  portions  of  the  text 
of  Eusebius  to  put  forth  the  enclosed  prospectus, 
of  which  I  send  six  copies,  you  are  hereby  implored 
to  obtain  subscribers  in  the  two  universities,  and 
among  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned,  who  would 
unlearn  their  ignorance.  This  they  (the  convent] 
request,  /  request,  and  do  you  request. 

"  I  sent  you  Beppo  some  weeks  agone.  You 
must  publish  it  alone  ;  it  has  politics  and  ferocity 
and  won't  do  for  your  isthmus  of  a  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not  broken  his 
neck,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  swimming  with  my  com- 
mentaries and  his  own  coat  of  mail  in  his  teeth  anc 
right  hand,  in  a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  anc 
Dover. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  in  the 
extreme  and  agonies  of  a  new  intrigue  with  I  don't 
exactly  know  whom  or  what,  except  that  she  is  in 
satiate  of  love,  and  won't  take  money,  and  has  ligh 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here,  am 
that  I  met  her  at  the  masque,  and  that  when  he 
tmask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise  as  ever.  I  shall  make 
what  I  can  of  the  remainder  of  my  youth." 


LETTER  CCCLXIV 

TC   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Feb.  2, 1818. 

"  Your  letter  of  Dec.  8,  arrived  but  this  day,  b 
kome  delay,  common,  but  inexplicable.  Your  do 
tnestic  calamity  is  very  grievous,  and  I  feel  with  vox 
us  much  as  I  dare  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life 
»our  loss  must  be  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain 


nd,  though  my  heart  may  ebb,  there  will  always  l>« 

drop  for  you  among  the  dregs.* 

"  I  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  (selfish 
ess  being  always  the  substratum  of  our  danmab'ie 
lay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in  my  own  children.  Us. 
ides  my  little  legitimate,  I  have  made  unto  mysell 
n  illegitimate  since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before),-t 
nd  I  look  forward  to  one  of  ihese  as  the  pillar  ol 
ny  old  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach — which  I 
.ope  I  never  shall — that  desolating  period.  I  ha?« 

great  love  for  my  little  Ada,  though  perhaps  she 
may  torture  me,  like          *•***• 
*        *        * 

"Your  offered  address  wi,.  be  as  acceptable  u 
ou  can  wish. J  I  don't  much  ca.re  what  the  wretchei 
f  the  world  think  of  me — all  that's  past.  But  1 
are  a  good  deal  what  you  think  of  me,  and  so,  say 
vhat  you  like.  You  know  that  I  am  not  sullen ; 
nd,  as  to  being  savage,  such  things  depend  on  cir 
umstances.  However,  as  to  being  in  good  humor 
n  your  society,  there  is  no  great  merit  in  that,  be- 
ause  it  would  be  an  effort,  or  an  insanity,  to  be 
)therwise. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Murray  mav  have  been  say- 
ng  or  quoting.  I  called  Crabbe  and  Sam  the  fathers 
f  present  poesy ;  and  said,  that  I  thought — except 
hem — all  of  '  us  youth '  were  on  a  wrong  tack.  But 

never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  well.     Our  fame 

ill  be  hurt  by  admiration  and  imitation.  When  I 
ay  our,  I  mean  all  (lakers  included),  except  the 
lostseript  of  the  Augustans.  The  next  generation 
from  the  quantity  and  facility  of  imitation)  will 
umble  and  break  their  necks  off  our  Pegasus,  who 
uns  away  with  us  ;  but  we  keep  the  saMe,  because 
ire  broke  the  rascal,  and  can  ride.  But  though  easy 

0  mount,  he  is  the  denl  to  guide;  and  the  next" 
ellows  must  go  back  to  the  riding-school  and  the 

manege,  and  learn  to  ride  the  '  great  horse.' 

"  Talking  of  horses,  by-the-way,  I  have  trans- 
>orted  my  own,  four  in  number,  to  the  Lido,  (beach, 
n  English.)  a  strip  of  some  ten  miles  along  the 
Adriatic,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city  ;  so  that  I  not 
only  get  a  row  in  my  gondola,  but  a  spanking  gal- 
op of  some  miles  daily  along  a  firm  and  solitary 
beach,  from  the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which 
contributes  considerably  to  my  health  and  spirits. 

"  I  have  hardly  had'a  wink  of  sleep  this  week 
past.  We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the  Carnival's  last 
days,  and  I  must  be  up  all  night  again,  as  well  as 
to-morrow.  I  have  had  some  curious  masking  ad- 
ventures this  Carnival,  but,  as  they  are  not  yet  over, 

1  shall  not   say  on.     I  will  work  the  mine  of  my 
youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,   and  then — good 
night.     I  have  lived,  and  am  content. 

"  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carnival  began, 
so  that  he  had  little  or  no  fun.  Besides,  it  requires 
some  time  to  be  thorough-going  with  the  Venetians  ; 
but  of  all  this  anon,  in  some  other  letter.  *  * 

****** 
I  must  dress  for  the  evening.    There  is  an  opera, 
ridotta,  and  I  know  not  what,  besides  balls  ;  and  so, 
ever  and  ever  yours,  "  B 

P.  S.  I  send  this  without  revisit  n,  so  excuse 
rs.  I  delight  in  the  fortune  and  lame  of  Lalla, 
and  again  congratulate  you  on  your  well-meritad 
success." 


LETTER  CCOi^XV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Vei/ce,  Feb.  20,  1818. 

"  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  arrival,  and 
you  for  the  contents,  of  the  parcel  which  r-ame  lasA 
week,  much  quicker  than  any  before,  owing  to  Mr. 
Croker's  kind  attention  and  the  official  exterior  ol 


1  Vide  your  letter." 


t  Beppo. 


•  To  Mr.  Moore,  p.  572. 

*  See  Poem*. 
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Hie  bags  ;  and  all  safe  except  much  friction  among 
magnesia,  of  which  only  two  bottles  came  entire ; 
but  it  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you. 

"  The  books  I  have  read,  or  rather  am  reading. 
Pray,  who  may  be  the  Sexagenarian,  whose  gossip 
!.s  very  amusing  ?  Many  of  his  sk  3tches  I  recognize, 
particularly  Gifford,  Mackintosh,  Drummond,  Du- 
tens,  H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Obie,  &c.,  with 
the  Scotts,  Loughborough,  and  most  of  the  divines 
and  lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter  hints  of  authors, 
and  a  tew  lines  about  a  certain  '  iioble  author,'  char- 
acterized as  malignant  and  sceptical,  according  to 
the  good  old  story,  '  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  but  not  always  shall  be  : '  do  you  know  such  a 
person,  Master  Murray  ?  eh  ? — And  pray,  of  the 
booksellers,  which  be  you?  the  dry,  the  dirty,  the 
honest,  the  opulent,  the  finical,  th*  splendid,  or  the 
coxcomb  bookseller  ?  Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  au- 
thor grows  scurrilous  in  his  grand  climacteric. 

"  I  remember  to  have  seen  Person  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  parties,  but 
rfot  frequently  ;  and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except 
at,  drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean  in 
an  evening,  for  in  the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's 
table,  and  I  at  the  Vicem/ister's,  so  that  I  was  not 
near  him  ;  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in 
his  demeanor,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  out- 
rage on  his  part  in  public, — commons,  college,  or 
chapel ;  but  I  have  seen  _  him  in  a  private  party  of 
undergraduates,  many  'of  them  freshmen  and 
strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  and 
heard  him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action. 
I  have  seen  Sheridan  drunk,  too,  with  all  the 
world  ;.but  his  intoxication  was  that t>f  Bacchus,  and 
•  Person's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  all  the  disgusting 
brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Person  was 
the  most  bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  that  I  saw 
him  went",  which  were  only  at  William  Bankes's 
(the  Nubian  discoverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  him  once 
go  away  in  a  rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  insulting  their  igno- 
rance with  the  "most  vulgar  terms  of  reprobation. 
He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  among  the  young 
men  for  his  talents,  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman 
inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He  used  to  recite  or 
rather  vomit  pages  of  all  languages,  and  could  hic- 
cup Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta  never 
shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser  exhibition  than 
this  man's  intoxication. 

"  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  long  ac- 
count of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  I  cannot 
)udge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober,  except  in  hall  or 
combination-room ;  and  then  I  was  never  near 
enough  to  hear,  and  hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his 


drunken,    deportment,   I 
saw  it. 


can  be  sure,    because    I 


•  With  the  Reviews,  I  have  been  much  enter- 
tained. It  requires  to  be  as  far  from  England  as  I 
am  to  relish  a  periodical  paper  properly  :  it  is  like 
Boda-water  in  an  Italian  summer.  But  what  cruel 
work  you  make  with  Lady  Morgan !  You  should 
rfcollect  that  she  is  a  woman ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
tf.sj  are  now  and  then  very  provoking  ;  still  as  au- 
thoresses they  can  do  no  great  harm;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  so  much  good  invective  should  have 
been  laid  out  upon  her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine 
field  of  us,  Jacobin  gentlemen,  for  you  to  work 
upon.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  bitter  a  critique  as  ever 
was  written,  and  enough  to  make  sad  work  for 
Dr,  Morgan,  both  as  husband  and  apothecary ; — 
unless  she  should  say,  as  Pope  did  of  some  attack 
upon  him,  '  That  it  is  as  good  for  her  as  a  dose  of 
harts  Jiorn.' 

"  I  heard  from  Moore  lately,  and  was  sorry  to  be 
made  aware  of  his  domestic  loss.  Thus  it  is — 
'medio  de  fonte  leporum  ' — in  the  acme  of  his  fame 
and  his  happiness  comes  a  drawback  as  usual. 


1 M '.  Hoppuer,  whom  I  saw  this  morning,  has 


been  made  the  father  of  a. very  fine  boy  *— Mothel 
and  child  doirtg  .very  well  indeed.  By  this  tiuw 
Hobhouse  should  be  with  you,  and  also  certain  pack 
ets,  letters,  &c.,  of  mine,  sent  since  his  departure 
I  am  not  at  all  well  in  health  within  this  last  eight 
days.  My  remembrances  to  Gifford  and  all  friends, 
"Yours,  &c., 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  Hanson 
will  have  probably  to  send  off  a  clerk  with  convey- 
ances to  sign,  (Newstead  being  sold  in  November 
last  for  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,) 
in  which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles  as 
usual,  for  which,  desire  Mr.  Kinnaiid  to  settle  from 
funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct  from  my  account 
with  him. 

"  P.  S.  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  see 
Otello,'  an  opera  from  our  'Othello,'  and  oie  of 
Rossini's  best,  it  is  said.  It  will  be  curious  to  see 
n  Venice  the  Venetian  story  itself  represented, 
besides  to  discover  what  they  will  make  of  Shak- 
speare  in  music. 


LETTER  CCCLXVI. 

TO   MB.   HOPPNER. 

•'  Venice,  Fe'j.  28,  1818. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me  into  a  cold 
sweat  last  night,  by  telling  me  of  a  menaced  ver- 
sion of  Manfred  (in  Venetian  I  hope,  to  complete 
;he  thing),  by  some  Italian,  who  had  sent  it  to  you 
Tor  correction,*  which  is  the  reason  why  I  take  the 
iberty  of  troubling  you  on  the  subject.  If  you 
lave  any  means  of  communication  with  the  man, 
would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  offer  Oi 
any  price  he  may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  hi« 
project,  provided  he  will  throw  his  translation  into 
the  fire,  and  promise  not  to  undertake  any  other  ol 
that  or  any  other  of  my  things :  I  will  send  him 
his. money  immediately  on  this  condition.' 

"  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor  for  the 
Italians,  nor  of  the  Italians,  (except  in  a  poem  net 
yet  published,  where  I  have  said  all  the  good  I  know 
or  do  not  know  of  them  and  none  of  the  harm,)  i 
confess  I  wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not 
drag  me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the  gladiators,  in 
a  silly  contest  which  I  neither  understand  nor  have 
ever  interfered  with,  having  kept  clear  of  all  their 
literary  parties,  both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  else- 
where.— I  came  into  Italy  to  fe^l  the  cliulate  and 
be  quiet  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I  would 
have  prevented  if  I  had  known  it,  or  could  have 
done  so  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop 
this  new  gentleman,  of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do 
no  good  to  his  party,  for  in  party  the  whole  thing 
originates.  Our  modes  of  thinking  and  writing  are  so 
unutterably  different,  that  I  can  conceive  no  greater 
absurdity  than  attempting  to  make  any  approach 
between  the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  like  the  people  very  much,  and  theii 
literature  very  much,  but  1  am  not  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  being  the  subject  of  their  discussions  lit  ara 
ry  and  personal,  (which  appear  to  be  pretty  much 


On  the  biith  of  this  child,  who  was  christened  John  William  Riazo, 
Lord  Byron  wrote  the  four  following  lines,  which  are  in  no  other  reaped 
remarkable  than  that  they  were  thought  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated 
>  lew  than  ten  different  languages ;   namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian 
i  the  Venetian  dialect,)  German,  French,  Spanish,  lllyriin,  Hrcvrw 


(also 

Armenian,  and  Samaritan  : — 


1  His  father's  sense,  his  mother's  grace 

In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  to ; 

Wiih  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case,) 

The  health  and  appetite  of  Kizzo." 


Trie  original  lines, 
printed  in  a  small  volu 


rith  the  different  versions 
e,  In  the  Seminary  of  Padi 


above   inentimed,   DM 
i. — Maori 
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the  same  thing,  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries  ;] 
and  if  you  can  aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication 
you  will  add  to  much  kindness  already  received  from 
you  by  yours.  "  Ever  and  truly, 

"  BYRON. 

"  P  S.  How  is  the  son,  and  mamma  ? '  Well,  1 
dare  sav." 


LETTER  CCCLXVII. 

TO   MB.    ROOEKS. 

"  Venice,  Mareh  3,  1818. 

"  I  have  not,  as  you  say,  '  taKen  to  wife  the  Adri- 
atic.' I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  from  himself  in  a 
:  el  ter  which  was  delayed  upon  the  road  three  months. 
I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what  are 
words  ? 

"The  villa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este,  which 
Mr.  Hoppner  (consul-general  here),  has  transferred 
to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for  two  years  as  a  place  of 
Villeggiatura.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful  in- 
deed, among  the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  house  very 
fair.  The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant.  It  is  close 
to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or  Guelphs,  and  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Arqua,  which  I  have  visited  twice, 
and  hope  to  visit  often. 

"  Last  summer  ( except  an  excursion  to  Rome),  I 
passed  upon  the  Brenta.  In  Venice  I  winter, 
transporting  my  horses  to  the  Lido,  bordering  the 
Adriatic,  (where  the  fort  is,)  so  that  I  get  a  gallop 
of  some  miles  daily  along  the  strip  of  beach  which 
reaches  to  Malamocco,  when  in  health  ;  but  within 
these  few  weeks  I  have  been  unwell.  At  present  I 
im  getting  better.  The  Carnival  was  short  but  a 
mod  one.  I  don't  go  out  much,  except  during  the 
time  of  masks  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  conversa- 
zioni, where  I  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the  sys- 
tem, as  I  had  letters  to  their  givers  ;  and  they  are 
particular  on  such  points  ;  and  now  and  then,  though 
very  rarely,  to  the  Governor's. 

"  It  is  a  very  good  place  for  women.  I  like  the 
dialect  and  their  manner  very  much.  There  is  a 
naivete  about  them  which  is  very  winning,  and  the 
romance  of  the  place  is  a  mighty  adjunct ;  the  bel 
mnyue  is  not,  however,  now  among"  the  dame  or 
higher  orders  ;  but  all  under  ifazzioli,  or  kerchiefs, 
(a  white  kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 
upon  their  heads  ;) — the  vesta  zendale,  or  old  na- 
tional female  costume,  is  no  more.  The  city,  how- 
ever, is  decaying  daily,  and  does  not  gain  in  popu- 
lation. However,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy ; 
and  here  have  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I 
purpose  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  un- 
less events,  connected  with  business  not  to  be  trans- 
acted out  of  England  compel  me  to  return  for  that 
purpose  ;  otherwise  I  have  few  regrets,  and  no  de- 
sires to  visit  it  again  for  its  own  sake.  I  shall 
probably  be  obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my 
affairs  and  a  proxy  for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Waite,  for  I  can't  find  a  good  dentist  here,  and  eve- 
ry two  or  three  years  one  ought  to  consult  one. — 
About  seeing  my  children,  I  must  take  my  chance. 
One  I  shall  have  sent  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  the  legitimate  one  when  God  pleases, 
which  he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.  As  for 
my  mathematical  wife,  I  am  as  well  without  her. 

"  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill  is  very 
striking:  could  you  beg  of  him  for  me  a  copy  in 
MS.  of  the  remaining  Tales?*  I  think  I  deserve 
them,  as  a  strenuous  and  public  admirer  of  the  first 
one.  I  will  return  it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill 
use  of  the  copy,  if  granted.  Murray  would  send 
toe  cut  any  thing  safely.  If  ever  I  return  to  Eng- 
land, I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  author,  with 
his  permission.  In  the  mean  time,  you  could  not 


oblige  me  more  than  by  obtaining  me  the  perusal  I 
request,  in  French  or  English, — all's  one  for  that 
though  I  prefer  Italian  to  either.  I  have  a  Frenel 
copy  of  Vathek,  which  I  bought  at  Lausanne.  1 
can  read  French  with  great  pleasure  and  facility, 
though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  Now  Italia* 
I  can  speak  with  some  fluency,  and  write  sufficient- 
ly for  my  purposes,  but  I  don't  like  their  modern 
prose  at  all ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  so  different  from 
Machiavelli. 

"  They  say  Franc  is  is  Junius  ; — I  think  it  looks 
like  it.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  Earl  Gray's  at 
dinner.  Has  not  he  lately  married  a  young  woman ; 
and  was  not  he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavaliere  ter- 
vente  in  India  years  ago  ? 

"  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which  was  not 
true.  I  see  they  are  marrying  the  remaining  single- 
ness of  the  royal  family.  They  have  brought  out 
Fazio  with  great  and  deserved  success  at  Co'tent 
Garden ;  that's  a  good  sign.  I  tried,  during  tne 
directory,  to  have  it  done  at  Drury  Lane,  but  was 
overruled.  If  you  think  of  coming  into  this  coun- 
try, you  will  let  me  know  perhaps  beforehand.  I 
suppose  Moore  won't  move.  Rose  is  here.  I  saw 
him  the  other  night  at  Madame  Albrizzi's  ;  he  talks 
of  returning  in  May.  My4ove  to  the  Hollands. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"P.  S.  They  have  been  crucifying  Othello  into 
an  opera,  (Otello,  by  Rossini;)  the  music  good,  but 
lugubrious  ;  but  as  for  the  words,  all  the  real  scenes 
with  lago  cut  out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  in 
stead  ;  the  handkerchief  turned  into  a  billet-doux, 
and  the  first  singer  would  not  black  his  face,  foi 
some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface.  Sing 
ing,  dresses,  and  music,  very  good." 


LETTER  CCCLXVIH. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  March  16,  Itrc. 

"  MY  DEAR  TOM, 

"  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you  have  re 

eived,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  our  friend  Samuel.* 

He   talks   of  Italy  this  summer — won't  you  come 

with  him  ?    I  don't  know  whether  you  would  like 

our  Italian  way  of  life  or  not. 


"  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other  day  I  wai 
telling  a  girl,  '  you  must  not  come  to-morrow,  be 
cause  Marguerita  is  coining  at  such  a  time,' — (they 
are  both  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  great 
slack  eyes  and  fine  figures — fit  to  breeid  gladiators 
Tom — and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  a  battle 
upon  a  rencontre  once  before) — •  unless  you  promise 
;o  be  friends,  and  ' — the  answer  was  an  interruption 
5y  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  other,  which  she 
said  would  be  a  'Guerra  di  Candia."  Is  it  not  odd, 
;hat  the  lower  order  of  Venetians  should  still  allude 
sroverbially  to  that  famous  contest,  so  glorious  and 
so  fatal  to  the  Republic  ? 

"  They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all  the 
[talians.  For  example,  '  Viscere  ' — as  we  wauld 
say,  'my  love,' or  'my  heart,'  as  an  expression  ol 
;enderness.  Also, '  I  would  go  for  you  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  knives.' — '  Mazza  ben,'  excessive  at 
;achment, — literally,  '  I  wish  you  well  even  to  kill 
ing.'  They  then  say,  (instead  of  our  way,  '  dc  yott 
think  I  would  do  you  so  much  harm?')  'do  yen 
think  I  would  assassinate  you  in  such  a  manner  ? ' 
— '  Tempo  perfide,'  bad  weather  ;  '  Strade  perfide,' 
bad  roads — with  a  thousand  other  allusions  and 
netaphors,  taken  from  the  state  of  society  and 
labits  in  the  middle  ages. 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it  don' I 


•  A  eontiiiumion  of  Vathek,  by  Mr.  Beckford. 
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mean  massa,  i.  e.  a  great  deal,  a  mass,  instead  of 
the  interpretation  I  have  given  it.  But  of  the  other 
phrases  I  am  sure. 

"  Three  o'  th'  clock — I  must  '  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed,'  as  mother  Siddons  (that  tragical  friend  of  the 
mathematical  wife)  says,  *  *  *  *  * 
******* 

"  Have  you  ever  seen — I  forget  what  or  whom — 
no  matter.  They  tell  me  Lady  Melbourne  is  very 
unwell.  I  shall  be  so  sorry.  She  was  my  greatest 
friend,  of  the  feminine -gender : — when  I  say  'friend,' 
I  mean  not  mistress,  for  that's  the  antipodes.  Tell 
me  all  about  you  and  every  body — how  Sam  is — how 
you  like  your  neighbors,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
ch^sa,  &c.,  &c.  "  Ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCULXIX. 

TO   MR.    MURBAY. 

"Venice,  March  25,  1818. 

1  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of  '  Beppo,' 
for  which  I  sent  you  four  new  stanzas  a  fortnight 
»go,  in  case  you  print  or  reprint. 

****** 

*'  Croker's  is  a  good  guess  ;  but  the  style  is  not 
English — it  is  Italian  ; — Berni  is  the  original  of  all. 
Whistlecraft  was  my  immediate  mod-el;  Rose's 
'  Animali '  I  never  saw  till  a  few  days  ago, — they  are 
excellent.  But  (as  I  said  above),  Berni  is  the  father 
of  that  kind  of  writing,  which  I  think  suits  our 
language,  too,  very  well ; — we  shall  see  by  the  ex- 
periment. If  it  does,  I  shall  send  you  a  volume  in 
a  year  or  two,  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life  well, 
and  in  time  may  know  it  vet  better ;  and  as  for  the 
verse  and  the  passions,  I  b.ave  them  still  in  tolera- 
ble vigor. 

"  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  work, 
cr  works,  any  good,  you  may  put  my  name  to  it ; 
but  first  consult  the  knowing  ones.  It  will,  at  any 
rate,  show  them  that  I  can  write  cheerfully,  and 
••epel  the  charge  of  monotony  and  mannerism. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXX. 

TO   MR.    MURBAY. 

•'Venice,  April  11,  1818. 

Will  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or  parcel, 
naif  a  dozen  of  the  colored  prints  from  Holmes's 
miniature,  (the  latter  done  shortly  before  I  left  your 
country,  and  the  prints  about  a  year  ago;)  I  shall 
De  obliged  to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  asked 
me  for  the  like.  It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright  self, 
done  for  Scrope  B.  Davies,  Esq. 

****** 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer,  and  lists 
of  subscribers  to  the  translation  of  the  Armenian 
Eustbius?  of  which  I  sent  you  printed  copies  of  the 
prospectus  (in  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  you 
aad  the  letter  ? — I  shall  send  you  another : — you 
am«t  r.ot  neglect  my  Armenians.  Tooth-powder, 
taa/Tnia,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth-brushes,  diachy- 
lon plaster,  Peruvian  bark,  are  my  personal  de- 
DUlif 

"  Stratum,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  dmei, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  the*  the  bunt  up  Pindua  climbs, 

My  Murray. 

"  To  thee,  wiOi  hope  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come  ; 
Thou  printest  ull — and  sellest  some—        • 

My  Murray. 

M  ITpon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  law  new  Q.it;irterly  is  seen* 
But  wU're  >  thy  new  Magfcdne, 

M»  Murray  i 
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*  Along  thy  iprueest  book-ihelrei  «hlm 
The  worlci  thou  deemest  most  divine— 
The  '  Art  of  Cookery,'  and  mic*. 
My  Murray 

1  Toon   Travels,  Essays,  too,  1  WIM, 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thcu  bait  the  '  Nary  Liu,' 
My  Mun.y. 

'  And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Witho.lt  the  '  Board  of  Longitude,' 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 
My  Murray  I " 


LETTER  CCCLXXI. 

TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  IS,  15,8. 

"  This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Signor  Gioo 
Bata.  Missiaglia,  proprietor  of  the  Apollo  library 
and  the  principal  publisher  and  bookseller  now  n 
Venice.  He  sets  out  for  London  witli  a  vifew  to 
business  and  correspondence  with  the  English  book- 
sellers :  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  for  you 
mutual  advantage  that  I  furnish  him  with  this  lct« 
ter  of  introduction  to  vou.  If  vou  can  be  uf  use  to 
him,  either  by  recommendation  to  others,  or  by  any 
personal  attention  on  your  own  part,  you  will  oblige 
him,  and  gratify  me.  You  may  also  perhaps  both 
be  able  to  derive  advantage,  or  establish  some  mode 
of  literary  communication,  pleasing  to  the  public, 
and  beneficial  to  one  another. 

'  At  anv  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  publishers  and  authors 
now  and  to  come  for  evermore. 

'  With  him  I  also  consign  a  great  number  of  MS. 
letters,  written  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  by 
various  English  established  in  Italy  during  the  last 
century  : — the  names  of  the  writers,  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  (hers  are  but  few — some 
billets-doux  in  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one  letter 
in  English,  Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jargon,  to  the 
same,)  Gray  the  poet,  (one  letter,)  Mason,  (two  or 
three,)  Garrick,  Lord  Chatham,  David  Hume,  and 
many  of  less  note, — all  addressed  to  Count  Alga- 
rotti. Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion,  an 
amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters  might  be 
extracted,  provided  some  good  editor  were  disposed 
to  undertake  the  selection,  and  preface,  and  a  few 
notes,  &c. 

'  The  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
Af/lietti, — a  great  name  in  Italy, — and  if  you  are 
disposed  to  publish,  it  will  be  for  his  benefit,  and  it 
is  to  and  for  him  that  you  will  name  a  price,  if  you 
take  upon  you  the  work.  I  would  edit  it  myself, 
but  am  too  far  off,  and  too  lazy  to  undertake  it ;  but 
I  wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The  letters  of  Lord 
Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's  opinion  and  mine,  are  good ; 
and  the  short  French  love-letters  certainly  are  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague's — the  French  not  good,  but  the 
sentiments  beautiful.  Gray's  letter  good ;  and 
Mason's  tolerable.  The  whole  correspondence  must 
be  well  weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small  and 
pretty  popular  volume  might  be  made  of  it.  There 
are  many  ministers'  letters — Gray  the  ambassador 
at  Naples,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  of  animal. 

'  I  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Hervey 
against  Pope's  attack,  but  Pope — quoad  Pope,  the 
poet — against  all  the  world,  in  the  unjustifiable  at- 
tempts begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day 
by  the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think 
themselves  poets  because  they  do  not  write  like  Pope 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  cursed  humbug  and 
bad  taste ;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth  a 
canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  o« 
Man,  or  the  Dunciad,  or  '  any  thing  that  is  his. 
But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  go  to  bed; 
"  Yows  ai^vay,  &• " 
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LETTER  CCCLXXII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"Venice,  4pra  17,  1818 

"  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter  request- 
tag  yc  u  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire  his  messenger  to 
come  on  from  Geneva  to  Venice,  because  I  won't  go 
from  Venice  to  Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
messenger  may  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis-sent 
him.  Pray  reiterate  my  request. 

"  With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two  additional 
stanzas  for  canto  fourth :  did  they  arrive  ? 

"  Your  monthly  reviewer  has'  made  a  mistake : 
Cavaliere  alone  is  well  enough ;  '  Cavalier  servznte" 
has  always  the  e  mute  in  conversation,  and  omitted 
in  writing  ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre ; 
and  pray  let  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compli- 
ments. I  humbly  conjecture  that  I  know  as  much 
of  Italian  society  and  language  as  any  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  asked,  at 
the  Countess  Benzona's,  last  night,  the  question  of 
more  than  one  person  in  the  office;  and  of  these 
'  cavaliers  serventi  '  (in  the  plural,  recollect,)  I  found 
that  they  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for  '  cavalier 
servente '  in  the  singular  number.  I  wish  Mr.  *  *  *  * 
(or  whoever  Griffith's  scribbler  may  be)  would  not 
talk  of  what  he  don't  understand.  Such  fellows  are 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  quota- 
tion. ******** 

"  Did  you  receive  two  additional  stanzas,  to  be 
inserted  towards  the  close  of  canto  fourth  ?  Re- 
spond, that  (if  not)  they  may  be  sent. 

"  Tell  Mr.  *  *  and  Mr.  Hanson,  that  they  may  as 
well  expect  Geneva  to  come  to  me,  as  that  I  should 
go  to  Geneva.  The  messenger  may  go  or  return, 
as  he  pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  singular  absurdity  in  those  who  know  me, 
imagining  that  I  should — not  to  say  malice,  in  at- 
tempting unnecessary  torture.  If,  on  the  occasion, 
ray  interests  should  suffer,  it  is  their  negiect  that  is 

to  blame ;  and  they  may  all  be  d d  together. 

****** 

"  It  io  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  April  23, 1818. 

"  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel  for  the 
dead, — or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, the  best,  and  kindest,  and  ablest  female  I 
ever  knew,  old  or  young.  But  '  I  have  supped  full 
of  horrors ; '  and  events  of  this  kind  have  only  a 
'  kind  of  numbness  worse  than  pain,  like  a  violent 
blow  on  the  elbow  or  the  head.  There  is  one  link 
iess  betwpen  England  and  myself. 

"  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with  Beppo, 
as  part  of  the  contract  for  canto  fourth, — consider- 
ing the  price  you  are  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  in- 
tending to  eke  you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or 
my  own  poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress 
»t  entirely,  at  Mr.  *  *  *  *'s  suggestion,  you  may  do 
as  you  please.  But  recollect  it  is  not  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  garbled  or  mutilated  state.  I  reserve  to 
my  friends  and  myself  the  right  of  correcting  the 
press : — if  the  publication  continue,  it  is  to  continue 
in  its  present  form. 

****** 

"As  Mr.  *  *  says  that  he  did  nor  write  this  let- 
ter, &c.,  I  am  ready  to  believe  him ;  but  for  the 
firmness  of  my  former  persuasion,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
*  *  *  *,  who  can  inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred 
on  this  point.  He  has  also  the  note — or,  at  least, 
Had  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  verbal  com- 
ments thereupon.  .  As  to  '  Beppo,'  I  will  not  alter 
or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's  pleasure  but  my 
own. 


'  You  may  tell  them  this  ;  and  add,  thht  nothing 
but  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me  one  step  toward* 
the  places  to  which  they  would  wring  me. 

*  *  *  *          .  *  * 

'  If  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me  know 
If  '  Beppo  '  pleases,  you  shall  have  more  in  a  yeai 
or  two  in  the  same  mood.  And  so,  '  Good  morrow 
to  you,  good  Master  Lieutenant.  . 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIV. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"  Palazzo  Mooenijo,  ( 

"  Venice,  June  1,  1818. 

"  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as  yet,  of 
canto  fourth,  and  it  has  by  no  means  settled  its  fate, 

at  least,  does  not  tell  me  how  the  '  poeshie  '  has 
been  received  by  the  public.  But  I  suspect,  no 
great  things, — firstly,  from  Murray's  '  horrid  still- 
ness ; '  secondly:  from  what  you  say  about  the  stan- 
zas running  into'each  other,*  which  I  take  not  to  be 
yours,  but  a  notion  you  have  binned  with  among  the 
Blues.  The  fact  is,  that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Ital- 
ians, which  always  runs  on  and  in,  may  have  led  TL& 
into  experiments,  and  carelessness  into  conceit — cr 
conceit  into  carelessness — in  either  of  which  events 
failure  will  be  probable,  and  my  fair -woman,  'su- 
perne,'  end  in  a  fish  ;  so  that  Childe  Harold  will  b« 
like  the  mermkid,  my  family  crest,  with  the  fourth 
canto  for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  with  the 
public,  however,  for  the  '  Bulgars '  are  generally 
right ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I  may  hit  another  time : 
— and  so  '  the  gods  give  us  joy.' 

"  You  like  BeppO ;  that's  right.  *  *  *  *  ] 
have  not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes.  I 
need  not  say  that  your  successes  are  mine.  By-the- 
way,  Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has  just  borrowed 
my  copy  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

****** 

"  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  of  vul- 
gar coxcombry  you  might  expect  from  his  situation. 
He  is  a  good  man,  with  some  poetical  elements  in 
his  chaos ;  but  spoiled  by  the  Christ-Church  Hos- 
pital and  a  Sunday  newspaper,— -to  say  nothing  ol 
the  Surry  jail,  which  conceited  him  into  a  martyr. 
But  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw  '  Rimini '  in 
MSS.,  I  told  him  that  I  deemed  it  good  poetry  at 
bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a  strange  style.  His 
answer  was,  that  his  style  was  a  system,  or  tffjon 
system,  or  some  such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  talks 
of  system,  his  case  is  hopeless  :  so  I  said  no  more 
to  him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else. 

"  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tortured 
into  compound  barbarisms  to  be  old  English ;  and 
we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell  says  of  Captain  jib- 
bet's  regiment,  when  the  captain  calls  it  an  '  old 
corps,'— 'the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  by 
your  uniform.'  He  sent  out  his  '  Foliage  '  by  Percy 
Shelley,  and,  of  all  the  ineffable  centaurs  that  were 
ever  begotten  by  self-love  upon  a  night-mare,  I 
think  this  monstrous  sagittary  the  most  prodigious. 
He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an  honest  charlatan,  who  has  per- 
suaded himself  into  a  belief  of  his  own  impostures, 
and  talks  Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking 
himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Aimself  in  the 
Morning  Post)  for  Vates  in  both  senses,  or  non 
senses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the  transla- 
tions of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and  f.m- 
per,  and  says  so  ? — Did  you  read  his  sk'jible- 
skamble  about  *  *  being  a't  the  head  of  his  own 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow  jd  it  ?  ] 
thought  that  poetry  was  an  art,  or  an  af.ribuie,  and 
not  a  profession; — but  be  it  one,  Is  th-it  ****** 


•  Mr.  Moore  had  said,  in  his  letter  to  him,  thai  (hi*  practice  of  carryinj 
one  itanza  into  another  was  "  somi Uiiug  like  Uking  JD  lionet  another  ataf 
without  baitlnc." 
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it  the  Lead  of  your  profession  in  your  eyes?  I'll 
be  cursed  if  he  is  of  mine,  or  ever  shall  be.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  us  (but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coro- 
nation I  would  oppose.  Let  them  take  Scott, 
Campbell,  Crabbe,  or  you  or  me,  o'r  any  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  throne  him; — but  not  this  rew  Jacob 
Behmen,  this  ******* 
whose  pride  might  have  kept  him  true,  even  had 
his  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  soi-disant 
poetry. 

"But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good 
father — see  his  odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt ;  a 
good  husband — see  his  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Hunt ; — a 
good  friend — see  his  epistles  to  different  people  : — 
and  a  great  coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in 
every  thing  ^about  him.  But  that's  not  his  fault, 
but  of  circumstances. 


"  I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a  life  of 
Sheridan  but  that  of  Savage.  Recollect,  however, 
that  the  life  of  such  a  man  may  be  made  far  more 
amusing  than'  if  he  had  been  a  Wilberforce ; — and 
this  without  offending  the  living  or  insulting  the 
dead.  The  Whigs  abuse  him ;  however,  he  never 
left  them,  and  such  blunderers  deserve  neither 
credit  nor  compassion.  -As  for  his  creditors, — re- 
member, Sheridan  never  had  a  shilling,  and  was 
thrown,  with  great  powers  and  passions,  into  the 
thick  of  the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  success,  with  no  other  external  means  to  support 
him  in  his  elevation.  Did  Fox  *  *  *  pay  his  debts  ? 
— or  did  yheridan  take  a  subscription  ?  Was  the 
Ouke  of  Norfolk's  drunkenness  more  excusable 
than  his  ?  Were  his  intrigues  more  notorious  than 
those  of  all  his  contemporaries  ?  and  is  his  memory 
to  be  blastiil,  and  theirs  respected  ?  Don't  let 
.  yourself  be  led  away  by  clamor,  but  compare  him 
with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner  Burke, 
as  a  mail  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand in  personal  views,  and  with  none  in  talent, 
for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out.  Without  means, 
without  connexion,  without  character  (which  might 
be  false  at  first,  and  made  him  mad  afterward  from 
desperation),  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever  at- 
tempted. But  alas,  poor  human  nature !  Good 
night — or,  rather,  morning.  It  is  four,  and  the 
dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand  Canal,  and  unshadows 
the  Rialto.  I  must  to  bed ;  up  all  night — but,  as 
George  Philpot  says,  '  it's  life,  though,  damme,  it's 
life  ! '  "  Ever  yours, 

"B." 

"  Excuse  errors — no  time  for  revision.  The  post 
goes  out  at  noon,  and  I  shan't  be  up  then.  I  will 
Write  again  soon  about  your  plan  for  a  publication." 


LETTER  CCCLXXV. 

TO  *****. 

"  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni, 
you  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

"  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the  old 
time;  her  figure,  though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not 
less  fine — and  taken  altogether  in  the  national 
dress. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1817,  *****  and  myself 
were  sauntering  on  horseback  along  the  Brenta  one 
evening,  when,  among  a  group  of  peasants,  we  re- 
marked two  girls  as  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for 
some  time.  About  this  period  there  had  been  great 
distress  in  the  country,  and  I  had  a  little  relieved 
gome  of  the  people.  Generosity  makes  a  great 
figure  at  very  little  cost  in  Venetian  livres,  and 
mine  had  probably  been  exaggerated  as  an  English- 
man's. Whether  they  remarked  us  looking  at  them 
»r  no,  I  know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to 
ta.6  in  "V  snetian,  '  Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve 


others,  think  of  us  also?'  I  turntl  round  and 
answered  her — '  Cara,  tu  sei  troppo  bella  e  giovs.ru 
per  aver'  bisogna  del'  soccorso  mio.'  She  answered. 
'  If  you  saw  my  hut  and  my  food,  you  would  not 
say  so.'  All  this  passed  half  jestingly,  and  I  sa* 
no  more  of  her  for  some  days. 

"  A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these  two 
girls  again,  and  they  addressed  us  more  seriously, 
assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their  statement.  Ttiey 
were  cousins  ;  Margarita  married,  the  other  single. 
As  I  doubted  still  of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the 
business  in  a  different  light,  and  made  an  appDint- 
rnent  with  them  for  the  next  evening. 

****** 

*  *    In  short,  in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged 
our  affairs,  and  for  a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the 
only  one  who   preserved   over  me   an   ascendency 
which  was  often  disputed,  and  never  impaired. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  were,  firstly,  her  person  ;— 
very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  face,  very  fine  black 
eyes.  She  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  *  * 

*  *        *.     She  was  besides  a  thorough  Vene- 
tian in  her  dialect,  in  her  thoughts,  in  her  counte- 
nance, in  every  thing,   with  all  their  naYvet   and 
pantaloon  humor.     Besides,  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  could  not  plague  me  with  letters, 
— except  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a  public 
scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a  letter  for  hefc 
upon  some  occasion  when  I  was  ill-  and  could  not 
see  her.      In   other   respects,   she   was   somewhat 
fierce   and  '  prepotente,"  that  is   overbearing,   and 
used  to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  710 
very  great  regard  to  time,  place,  nor  persons  ;  and 
if  she  found  any  women  in  her  way,  she  knocked 
them  down. 

"When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  'relazione' 
(liaison)  with  la  Signora  *  *,  who  was  silly  enough 
one  evening  at  Dole,  accompained  by  some  of  her 
female  friend's,  to  threaten  her ;  for  the  gossips 
of  the  Villeggiutura  had  already  found  out,  by  the 
neighing  of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  I  used  to 
'  ride  late  in  the  night '  to  meet  the  Fornarina 
Margarita  threw  back  her  veil  £t'azziolo),  and  replied 
in  very  explicit  Venetian :  '  }  ou  are  not  his  wife. 
I  am  not  his  wife :  you  are  his  Donna,  and  /  am 
his  Donna :  your  husband  is  a  becco,  and  mine  ia 
another.  For  the  rest,  what  right  have  you  to 
reproach  me  ?  If  he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my 
fault  ?  If  you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  think  to  speak  to  me 
without  a  reply,  because  you  happen  to  be -Richer 
than  I  am.'  Having  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
eloquence  (which  I  translate  as  it  was  translated 
to  me  by  a  bystander),  she  went  on  her  way,  leaving 
a  numerous  audience,  with  Madame  *  *  to  pondci 
at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  between  them. 

"When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter  she  fol- 
lowed ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out  to  be  a  favor- 
ite, she  came  to  me  pretty  often.  But  she  had 
inordinate  self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other 
women.  At  the  '  Cavalchina,'  the  masked  ball  on 
the  last  night*  of  the  Carnival,  where  all  the  world 
goes,  she  smatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame  Con- 
tarini,  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent  in  conduct, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  she  happened  to 
be  leaning  on  my  arm.  You  may  suppose  what  a 
cursed  noise  this  made ;  hut  this  is  only  one  of  tf.t 
pranks. 

"  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and 
one  evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  I  tc;d  her  thii  , 
would  not  do  ;  she  said  she  would  lie  in  the  street, 
but  not  go  back  to  him ;  that  he  beat  her,  (the 
gentle  tigress  !)  spent  her  money,  and  scandalously 
neglected  her.  As  it  was  midnight,  I  let  her  stay, 
and  next  day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her 
husband  came  roaring  and  crying,  and  entreating 
her  to  come  back — not  she !  He  then  applied  to 
the  police,  and  they  applied  to  me :  I  -told  them 
and  her  husband  to  take  her ;  I  did  not  want  her ; 
she  had  come,  and  I  could  not  fling  her  ou«  of  the 
window ;  but  they  might  conduct  her  through  that 
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or  the  door  if  they  chos :  it.  She  went  before  the 
eommissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with  thTTt 
'becco  ettico,"  as  she  called  the  poor  man,  who  had 
a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she  ran  axvay  again. 
A.ftei  a  precious  piece  of  work,  she  fixed  herself  in 
my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent ; 
but,  owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to 
keep  my  countenance — for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with  some 
Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another ;  and  the  gipsy 
knew  this  well  enough,  as  well  as  her  other  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  exerted  them  with  the  usual  tact 
and  success  of  all  she-things  ; — high  and  low,  they 
are  ail  alike  for  that. 

"  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  then  her  head  turned.  She  was  always 
in  extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing,  and  so  fierce 
when  angered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children — for  she  had  the  strength  of  an 
Amazon,  with  the  temper  of  Medea.  She  was  a 
fine  animal,  but  quite  untameable.  7  was  the  only 
person  that  could  at  all  keep  her  in  any  order,  and 
when  she  saw  me  really  angry  (which  they  tell  me 
is  a  savage  sight),  she  subsided.  But  she  had  a 
thousand  fooleries.  In  her  fazziolo,  the  dress  of 
the  lower  orders,  she  looked  beautiful ;  but,  alas ! 
she  longed  for  a  hat  and  feathers  ;  and  all  I  could 
sjp  or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not  prevent  this 
travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  the  fire ;  but  I  got 
tired  of  burning  them  before  she  did  of  buying 
them,  so  that  she  made  herself  a  figure — for  they 
did  not  at  all  become  her. 

."  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a  tail — 
like  a  lady,  forsooth ;  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
'  1'abita  colla  coua,'  or  cua  (that  is  the  Venetian  for 
'la  cola,'  the  tail  or  train),  and  as  her  cursed  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  made  me  laugh,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  controversy,  and  she  dragged  this 
diabolical  tail  after  her  every  where. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women  and 
stopped  my  letters.  I  found  her  one  day  ponder- 
ing over  one.  She  used  to  try  to  find  out  by  their 
shape  whether  they  were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she 
used  to  lament  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied 
her  alphabet,  on  purpose  (as  she  declared)  to  open 
all  letters  addressed  to  me,  and  read  their  contents. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housekeep- 
ing qualities.  After  she  came  into  my  house  as 
donna  di  governo,'  the  expenses  were  reduced  to 
less  than  half,  and  every  body  did  their  duty  better 
— the  Apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every 
tniug,  and  every  body  else,  except  herself. 

"  That  she  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  me  in  her 
wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons  to  believe.  I  will 
mention  one.  In  the  autumn,  one  day  going  to  the 
Lido  with  my  gondoliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
heavy  squall,  and  the  gondola  put  in  peril — hats 
blown  away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling  sea, 
thunder,  rain  in  torrents,  night  coming,  and  wind 
unceasing.  On  our  return,  after  a  tight  struggle, 
I  found  her  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Mocenigo 
palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  h«r  great  black 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears,  and  the  long  dark 
hair,  which  was  streaming,  drenched  with,  rain, 
over  her  brows  and  breast.  She  was  perfectly  ex- 
posed to  the  storm ;  and  the  wind  blowing  her  hair 
and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  figure,  and"  the  light- 
ning flushing  around  her,  and  the  waves  rolling  at 
her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea  alighting  from 
.her  chariot,  or  the  sibyl  of  the  tempest  that  was 
rolling  around  her,  the  only  living  thing  within 
hail  at  that  moment  except  ourselves.  On  seeing 
tne  safe,  she  did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  calling  out  to  me — '  Ah  ! 
can'  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  por  andar'  al' 
Lido  ?  '  (Ah  !  dog  of  the  Virgin,  is  this  a  time  to 
go  to  Lido  ?)  ran  into  the  house,  and  solaced  her- 
self with  scolding  the  boatmen  for  not  foreseeing 
the  '  temporale.'  I  am  told  by  the  servants  that 
ihe  flad  only  been  prevented  from  coming  in  a  boat 


of  the  ca.nal  to  put  out  into  the  harbor  in  sut  h  < 
moment;  and  that  then  she  sat  down  on  the  step i 
in  all  the  thickest  of  the  squall,  and  would  neithei 
be  removed  nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at  .seeing  me 
again  was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave 
me  the  «lpa  of  a  tigress  over  her  recovered  cubs. 

"  But  iier  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She  became 
quite  ungovernable  some  months  after,  and  a  con- 
currence of  complaints,  some  true,  and  many  false 
— '  a  favorite  has  no  friends ' — determined  me  to 
part  with  her.  I  told  her  quietly  that  she  must 
return  home,  (she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  herself  and  mother,  &c.,  in  my  service,) 
and  she  refused  to  quit  the  house.  I  was  firm,  and 
she  went  threatening  knives  and  revenge.  I  told 
her  t?"».t  I  had  seen  knives  drawn  before  her  time, 
and  that  if  she  chose  to  begin,  there  was  a  knife 
and  fork  also,  at  her  service  on  the  table,  and  that 
intimidation  would  not  do.  The  next  day,  while  1 
was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in,  (having  broken  open 
a  glass  door  that  lead  from  the  hall  below  to  the 
staircase,  by  way  of  prologue,)  and  advancing 
straight  up  to  the  table,  snatched  tne  knife  from 
my  hand,  cutting  me  slightly  in  the  thumb  in  the 
operation.  Whether  she  meant  to  use  this  against 
herself  or  me,  I  know  not — probably  against  neither 
—but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and  disarmed 
her.  I  then  called  my  boatmen,  and  desired  them 
to  get  the  gondola  ready,  and  conduct  her  to  her 
own  house  again,  seeing  carefully  that  she  did  her- 
self no  mischief  by  the  way.  She  seemed  quite 
quiet,  and  walked  down  stairs.  ]  resumed  my 
dfhner. 

"  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out,  and  met 
them  on  the  staircase,  carrying  her  up  stairs.  She 
had  thrown  herself  into  tne  canal.  That  she  in 
tended- to  destroy  herself,  I  do  not  believe:  but 
when  we  consider  the  fear  women  and  men  who 
can't  swim  have  of  deep  or  even  of  shallow  water, 
(and  the  Venetians  in  particular,  tl  ough  they  live 
on  the  waves,)  and  that  it  was  also  night,  and  dark, 
and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she  had  a  devilish  spirit 
of  some  sort  within  her.  They  had  got  her  out 
without  much  difficulty  or  damage,  excepting  the 
salt  water  she  had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she 
had  undergone. 

"  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself,  and  bent 
for  a  surgeon,  inquiring  how  many  hours  it  would 
require  to  restore  her  from  her  agitation  ;  and  he 
named  the  time.  I  ther  said,  '  I  give  you  that 
time,  and  more  if  you  require  it;  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  prescribed  period,  if  she  does  not  leave 
the  house,  I  will.' 

"  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  had 
alwavs  been  frightened  at  her,  and  were  now  para- 
lyzed :  they  wanted  me  to  apply  to  the  police,  to 
guard  myself,  &c.,  &c.,  like  a  pack  of  snivelling 
servile  boobies,  as  they  were.  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  thinking  that  I  might  as  well  end  that  way  as 
another ;  besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage  womea, 
and  knew  their  ways. 

1 1  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  recovery, 
and  never  saw  her  since,  except  twice  at  the  opera, 
at  a  distance  among  the  audience.  She  made  many 
attempts  to  return,  but  no  more  violent  ones. — Ana 
this  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  me. 

'  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very  devout 
and   would   cross   herself  if  she  heard   the   prayei 
time  strike.     ***** 
****** 

"  She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance — One 
day  when  she  had  made  me  very  angry  with  beat- 
ing somebody  or  other,  I  called  her  a  cow,  (a  cowt 
in  Italian,  is  a  sud  affront.)  I  called  her  '  Vecca.' 
She  turned  round,  curtsied,  and  answered,  '  Vecca 
tua,  'celenza,'  (i.  e.  eccellenza.)  '  Your  cow,  pleasa 
your  Excellency.'  In  short,  she  was,  as  1  said  be- 
fore, a  very  fine  animal,  of  considerable  beauty  and 
energy,  with  many  good  and  several  amusing  qua.li- 
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used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendancy  over  me, 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  other  women,  and  as- 
signing for  it  sundry  reasons,  *  *  *.  True  it  was, 
that  they  all  tried  to  get  her  away,  and  no  one 
succeeded  till  her  own  absurdity  helped  them. 

"  I  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when  I  re- 
proached her  for  snatching  Madame  Contarini's 
mask  at  the  Cavalchina.  I  represented  to  her  that 
§he  was  a  lady  of  high  birth,  '  una  Dama,'  &c. 
She  answered,  '  Se  ella  e  dama  mi  fio)  son  Vene- 
tian:'— 'if  she  is  a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetisn.'  This 
would  have  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago  the  pride 
of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  c  "  aristoc- 
racy :*  but,  alas  !  Venice,  and  her  people,  and  her 
nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast  to  the  ocean ;  and 
where  there  is  no  independence,  there  can  be  no 
real  self-respect.  I  believe  that  I  mistook  or  mis- 
stated one  of  her  phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should 
have  been  — '  Can'  della  Madonna,  cosa  vus'  tu  ? 
esto  non  e  tempo  per  andar'  a  Lido  ? ' 


LETTER  CCCLXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  June  18, 1818. 

"  Business,  and  the  utter  and  inexplicable  silence 
of  all  my  correspondents,  renders  me  impatient  and 
troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanson  for  a  balance 
which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  his  hands  ; — no  answer. 
I  expected  the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  papers 
two  months  ago,  and  instead  of  him,  I  received'  a 
requisition  to  procted  to  Geneva,  which  (from  *  *, 
who  knows  my  wishes  and  opinions  abou.t  approach- 
ing England)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into  my 
t/ankers  immediately  whatever  sum  or  sums  you 
can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on  our  agreement ; 
otherwise,  I  shall  be  put  to  the  severest  and  most 
Immediate  inconvenience  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
ny  every  rational  prospect  and  calculation,  I  ought 
to  be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums.  Pray  do 
not  neglect  this ;  you  have  no  idea 'to  what  incon- 
venience you  will  otherwise  put  me.  *  *  had  some 
absurd  notion  about  the  disposal  of  this  money  in 
annuity,  (or  God  knows  what,)  which  I  merely  lis- 
tened to  when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squabbles  and 
sermons  ;  but  I  have  occasion  for  the  principal,  and 
had  never  any  serious  idea  of  approbating  it  other- 
wise than  to  answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hob- 
house's  wish  is,  if  possible,  to  force  me  back  to 
England :  he  will  not  succeed ;  and  if  he  did,  I 
would  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country,  and  like  this ; 
and  all  foolish  opposition,  of  course,  merely  adds 
to  the  feeling.  Your  silence  makes  me  doubt  the 
success  of  canto  fourth.  If  it  has  failed,  I  will 
mske  such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  fair 
from  the  original  agreement ;  but  I  could  wish 
whatever  is  to  be  paid  "»;r3  remitted  to  me,  without 
delay,  through  the  usua.  channel,  by  course  of  post. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
(ram  England  since  very  early  in  May,  I  have  made 
the  eulogium  of  my  friends,  or  the  persons  who  call 
themselves  so,  since  I  have  written  so  often  and  in 
the  greatest  anxiety.  Thank  God,  the  longer  I  am 
absent,  the  less  cause  I  see  for  regretting  the 
country  or  its  living  cor  tents. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S    Tell  Mr.  *  *  *  that  *  * 

****** 

Mid  that  I  never  will  forgive  him,  (or  any  body,)  the 
atrocity  of  their  late  silence  at  a  time  when  I  wished 
particularly  to  hear,  for  every  reason,  from  my 
nriends." 


•  CMIde  Han  !,  canto  IT.,  Kama  xili.,— "  Sink*  like  a  Maweed  Into 
•out*  tin  m», 


LETTER   CCCLXX^II. 


TO    MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Venice,  July  10,  1818 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  credit-from 
Morlands,  &c.,  for  whom  I  have  also  drawn  upoq 
you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  the  remainder,  accord- 
ing to  your  proposition. 

"  I  am  still  waiting  in  Venice,  in  expectancy  of 
the  arrival  of  Hanson's  clerk.  What  can  detain 
him,  I  do  not  know :  but  I  trust  that  Mr.  Hobhcusa 
and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the  political  fit  is  abated, 
will  take  the  troub's  to  inquire  and  expedite  him, 
as  I  have  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  de- 
pending upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  the 
signature  of  the  papers. 

"The  draft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Siri  and  Wiil- 
halm.  I  hope  that  the  form  is  correct.  I  sigr?d  it 
two  or  three  days  ago,  desiring  them  to  forwaiJ  it 
to  Messrs.  Morland  and  Ransom. 

"  Your  projected  editions  for  November  had  bet- 
ter be  postponed,  as  I  have  some  things  in  project, 
or  preparation,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you,  though 
not  very  important  in  themselves.  I  have  completed 
an  ode  on  Venice,*  and  have  two.  stories,  one  seri- 
ous and  one  ludicrous,  (a  la  Beppo,)  not  yet 
finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

"  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  being  much 
admired,  and  speak  of  prose. f  I  think  of  writing 
(for  your  full  edition)  some  memoirs  of  my  life,  to 
prefix  to  them,  upon  the  same  model  (though  far 
enough,  I  fear,  from  reaching  it),  of  Gilford,  Hume, 
&c. ;  and  this  without  any  intention  of  making  dia 
closures,  or  remarks  upon  living  people,  which 
would  be  unpleasant  to  them  :  but  I  think  it  might 
be  done,  and  well  done.  However,  this  is  to  be 
considered.  I  have  materials  in  plenty,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  not  be  used  by  me,  nor 
for  these  hundred  years  to  come.  However,  there 
is  enough  without  these,  and  merely  as  a  literary 
man,  to  make  a  preface  for  such  an  edition  as  you 
meditate.  But  this  is  by-the-way :  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind. 

"I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of  ' Pan- 
sini,'^  which  Hobhouse  can  dress  for  you.  It  is  an 
extract  of  particulars  from  a  history  of  Ferrara. 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Missiagha, 
for  the  English  have  the  character  of  neglecting 
the  Italians  at  present,  which  I  hope  you  will  re- 
deem. "  Yours  in  haste, 

"B." 


LETTER  CCCLXXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  17,  1818. 

"  I  suppose  that  Aglietti  will  take  whatever  yon 
offer,  but  till  his  return  from  Vienna  I  can  make 
him  no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed,  have  you  authorized 
me  to  do  so.  The  three  French  notes  are  by  Lady 
Mary ;  also  another  half-English-French-Ita.ian. 
They  are  very  prettv  and  passionate;  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  Jctt.  Alga- 
rotti  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill ;  but  she  was 
much  his  senior,  and  all  women  are  used  ill — or  say 
so,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

**.#**» 

4 1  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  powders.  I 
am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily 
not  at  Geneva.  All  my  good  friends  wrote  to  me 
to  hasten  there  to  meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the 
good  sense,  or  the  good  nature,  to  write  afterward 
to  tell  me  that  it  would  be  time  and  a  journey 


•  See  page  529.    The  two  itoriei  »ere  Mazcppa  ana  Pan  Juar 
t  Dedication  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Child*  HaroM 
I  See  Pariaina,  not*. 
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thrown  away,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for  some 
m  Hths  after  the  period  appointed.  If  I  had  taken 
the  journey  on  the  general  suggestion,  I  never 
would  have  spoken  again  to  one  of  you  as  long  as  I 
existed.  I  have  written  to  request  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
wherf  the  foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  to  ex- 
tract a  positive  answer  from  that  *  *  *  *,  and  not 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the  subject. 
I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my  power  of  attor- 
ney, keeps  a  look-out  upon  the  gentleman,  which  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  'coming  over  to  look  after  him  myself. 

"  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and  prose, 
bit  none  in  much  forwardness.  I  have  written 
V  me  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a  life,  which  I  mean  to 
sc  ntinue,  and  send  you  when  finished.  It  may  per- 

'  Laps  serve  for  your  projected  editions.  If  you 
would  tell  me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothing  and  have 
no  correspondents,  except  on  business)  the  state  of 
the  reception  of  our  late  publications,  and  the  feel- 
ing upon  them,  without  consulting  any  delicacies,  (I 
am  too  seasoned  to  require  them,)  I  should  know 
ho  ir  and  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  1  should  not 

•  like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may  probaoly 
have  been  the  case  already;  but, 'as  I  tell  you,  I 
know  nothing. 

"  I  once  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind  and 
the  love  of  fame,  (not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  to 
obtain  that  influence  over  men's  minds  which  is 
power  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,)  and  now 
from  habit  and  from  avarice ;  so  that  the  effect  may 
probably  be  as  different  as  the  inspiration.  I  have 
the  same  facility,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  composi- 
tion, to  avoid  idleness,  (though  idleness  in  a  hot 
country  is  a  pleasure,)  but  a  much  greater  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is  to  become  of  it,  after  it  has  served 
my  immediate  purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no 

ajcount  like  to ,  but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the 

archbishop  of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
dread  the  fate  of  Gil  Bias,  and  with  good  reason. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

"  P.  S.  I  have  written  some  very  savage  letters  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you,  and  to  Hanson,  be- 
cause the  silence  of  so  long  a  time  made  me  tear 
off  my  remaining  rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  late  English  publications  which  are  no  great 
things,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall  be  glad  of  Whis- 
tlecraft." 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Aug.  28,  1818. 

•"  You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  without  cal- 
cu.ating  on  the  memoir,  which  I  shall  not  publish 
at  present.  It  is  nearly  finished,  but  will  be  too 
long ;  and  there  are  so  many  things,  which,  out  of 
regard  to  the  living,  cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I 
have  written  with  too  much  detail  of  that  which  in- 
terested me  least ;  so  that  my  autobiographical 
essay  wr<uld  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  at  the 
country  theatre,  recited  '  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out  by  particular  desire.'  I  shall  keep  it  among 
my  papers  ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  guide-post  in  case 
»f  death,  and  prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would 
•therwise  be  told,  and  destroy  some  which  have 
oeen  to.d  already. 

"  The  tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  I 
can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion  ;  they  are  also 
Wt  in  the  best  manner.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
'.alculate  upon  any  thing  in  time  for  this  edition. 
The  memoir  is  already  above  forty  sheets  of  very 
large,  long  paper,  and  will  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  ; 
Out  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely ;  and  when  finished, 
although  it  might  do  a  good  deal  for  you  at  the 
time,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
purpose  in  the  end  either,  as  it  is  full  of  many  pas- 
«ions  vid  prejudices,  of  whish  it  has  been  impos- 


sible for  me  to  keep  clear: — 1  haAe  not  the  pa 
tience. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  which  Dr.  Agliett1 
would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of  price  for  his  MS 
letters,  if  you  are  disposed  to  purchase  at  the  :  at* 
of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  These  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  as  part,  and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money 
and  you  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  books,  &c. 
which  is  in  balance  againt  me,  deducting  it  accord 
ingly.  So  that  the  letters  are  yours,  it*  you  like 
them,  at  any  rate ;  and  he  and  I  are  going  to 
hunt  for  more  Lady-Montague  letters,  which  he 
thinks  of  finding.  I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  ev 
the  article,  and  believe  me,  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCLXXX. 

TO    CAPT.    BASIL   HALL. 

"  Venice,  Aug.  31,  1818. 

DEAR  SIR, 

V  Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  physician,  not  only  in 
Venice,  but  in  Italy  ;  his  residence  is  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  easily  found ;  I  forget  the  number,  but 
am  probably  the  only  person  in  Venice  who  don't 
know  it.  There  is  no  comparison  between  him  and 
any  of  the  other  medical  people  here.  I  regret  very 
much  to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and  shall  do 
myself  the  honor  ef  waiting  upon  you  the  moment. 
I  am  up.  I  write  this  in  bed,  and  have  only  just 
received  the  letter  and  note.  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  the  extreme  lateness  of  my  hours 
could  have  prevented  me  from  replying  immediately, 
or  coming  in  person.  I  have  not  been  called  a 
minute.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  RYHOV  " 


LETTER  CCCLXXXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Venice,  Sept.  19, 1818. 

'  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a  prodigy, 
and  an  opposition  one  a  monster ;  and,  except  some 
extracts  from  extracts  in  the  vile,  garbled  Paris 
gazettes,  nothing  of  the  kind  reaches  the  Veneto- 
Lombard  public,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  op- 
pressed in  Europe.  My  correspondences  with 
England  are  mostly  on  business,  and  chiefly  with 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Hanson,  who  has  no  very  exalted 
notion,  or  extensive  conception,  of  an  author's 
attributes  ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and,  looking  at  it  a  minute,  said  to  me,  '  So  I 
see  you  have  got  into  the  magazine,'  which  is  the 
only  sentence  I  ever  heard  him  utter  upon  literary 
matters,  or  the  men  thereof. 

"  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  apotheosis  has,  con- 
sequently, been  from  yourself.  But,  as  it  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either  by  your  friends  or 
your  enemies,  I  hope  to  have  it  more  in  detail  from 
some  of  th£  former,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish 
you  joy  with  all  my  heart.  Snch  a  moment  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  Westminster 
Abbey, — besides  being  an  assurance  of  that  one  day 
(many  years  hence,  I  trust)  into  the  bargain. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the  close  o! 
your  letter,  that  even  you  have  not  escaped  tbo 
'  surgit  amari,'  &c.,  and  that  your  damned  deputy 
has  been  gathering  such  '  dew  from  the  still  next 
Bermoothes'— or  rather  vexatious.  Pray,  give  me 
some  items  of  the  aft'air,  as  you  say  it  is  a  serious 
one  ;  and,  if  it  grow?  more  so,  you  should  make  a 
trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see  how  things 
turn  out.  I  suppose  you  are  a  violent  admirer  ol 
England  by  your  staying  no  long  in  it.  For  my  own 
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part,  I  have  passed  between  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out 
of  it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that  I 
ever  returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  me  of  business  and  parentage  obliging  me, 
one  day,  to  return  again, — at  least,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  affairs^  the  signing  of  papers,  and  inspect- 
ing of  children. 

"  I  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by  name  Al- 
legra, — a  pretty  little  girl  enough,  and  reckoned  like 
papa.  Her  mamma  is  English, — but  it  is  a  long 
story, — and — there's  an  end.  She  is  about  twenty 
months  old.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  have  finished  the  first  canto,  (a  long  one,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  actaves,)  of  a  poejnin 
the  style  and  manner  of  '  Beppo 'encouraged  by  the 
good  success  of  the  same.  It  is  called  '  Don  Juan,' 
and  is  meant  to  be  a  little  quietly  facetious  upon 
every  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not — at 
least,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone — too  free  for  these 
very  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the  experi- 
ment, anonymously  and  if  it  don't  take,  it  will  be 
discontinued.  It  is  dedicated  to  Southey  in  good, 
simple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  *  *  *  *'s  politics,* 
and  the  way  he  gpt  them.  But  the  bore  of  copying 
it  out  is  intolerable ;  and  if  I  had  an  amanuensis  he 
would  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so  difficult  to 
decipher. 

••  My  poem's  Epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divicli-d  in  twelve  books,  each  book  containing 
With  love  and  war,  a  lioavy  gale  at  sea— 

A  tist  of  ship*,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning— 
New  characters,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send  you  as  a 
crick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which  you  can  judge  of 
the  texture  of  the  structure. 

"  In  writing  the  life  of  Sheridan,  never  mind  the 
angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs.  Recollect  that  he 
was  an  Irishman  and  a  clever  fellow,  and  that  we 
have  had  some  very  pleasant  days  with  him.  Don't 
forget  that  he  was  at  school,  at  Harrow,  where,  in  my 
time,  we  used  to  show  his  name — R.  B.  Sheridan, 
1763 — as  an  honor  to  the  walls.  Remember  * 


Depend  upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going, 
of  that  gang,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

"  What  did  Parr  mean  by  '  haughtiness  and  cold- 
ness ?  I  listened  to  him  with  admiring  ignorance, 
and  respectful  silence.  What  more  could  a  talker 
for  fame  have  ? — they  don't  fcke  to  be  answered.  It 
was  at  Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave  me 
more  Greek  than  I  could  carry  away.  But  I  cer- 
tainly meant  to  (and  did)  treat  him  with  the  most 
respectful  deference. 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  night  with  a  Venetian  bene- 
diction, '  Benedetto  te,  e  la  terra  che  ti  fara  !  ' — 
'  May  you  be  blessed,  and  the  earth  which  you  will 
make  ' — re  it  not  pretty  ?  You  would  think  it  still 

Erettier  if  you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago, 
•om  the  lips  of  a  Venetian  girl,  with  large  black 
yes,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the  figure  of  a 
Juno — tall  and  energetic  as  a  Pythoness,  with 
eyes  flashing,  and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the 
moonlight— one  of  those  women  who  may  be  made 
any  thing,  I  am  sure  if  I  put  a  poniard  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plunge  it  where  I  told 
her, — and  into  me,  if  I  offended  her.  I  like  this  kind 
of  animal,  and  am  sure  that  I  should  have  preferred 
Medea  to  any  woman  that  ever  breathed.  You  may, 
perhaps,  wonder  that  I  don't  in  that  case  * 
****** 

I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me, 
yhen  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  house- 
bold  gods  shivered  around  me.*  *  *  * 
Do  you^uppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ?  It 
nas  comparatively  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth,  till 


a  tenfoll  oppcrtunity  offers.  It  may  ctme  yet 
There  are  other?  more  to  be  blame  o  than  *  * 
*  *,  and  it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes^are  fixed  un 
ceasingly." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXlt 

TO   MR.    MURRAY 

"  Venice,  Sept  24,  1818. 

"  In  the  one  hundred  and  thirtv-second  stanza  of 
canto  fourth,  the  stanza  runs  in  the  manusciipt 

"  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Ltft  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  I 

and  not  '  lost,  which  is  nonsense,  as  what  losing  a 
scale  means,  I  know  not ;  but  leaving  an  unbalance  1 
scale,  or  a  scale  unbalanced,  is  intelligible.*  Correct 
this,  I  pray, — not  for  the  public,  or  the  poetry,  but  I 
do  not  choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing 
any  of  the  deities  so  seriously  as  this  is  addressed. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  In  the  translation  from  the  Spanish,  alter 

'*  In  increasing  squadrons  Hew, 
"  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

"What  does  '  thy  waters  wasted  them'  in  the 
canto  ?)  That  is  not  me.f  Consult  the  MS.  always. 

"  I  have  written  the  first  canto  (one  hundred  and 
eighty  octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  J  in  the  style  of 
Beppo,  and  have  Mazeppa  to  finish  besides. 

"  In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  desire 
that  in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings  referring 
to  religion,  you  will  be  more  careful,  and  not  forget 
that  it  is  possible  that  in  addressing  the  Deity  a 
blunder  may  become  a  blasphemy  ;  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  suffer  such  infamous  perversions  of  avy 
words  or  of  my  intentions. 

'  I  saw  the  canto  by  accident." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Ian.  20,  1818. 

****** 

'  The  opinions  which  I  have  asked  of  Mr.  Hob 
house  and  others  were  with  "regard  to  the  poetical 
merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they  may  think  due  to  the 
cant  of  the  day,  which  still  reads  the  Bath  Guide, 
Little's  Poems,  Prior,  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing 
of  Fieldftig  and  Smollett.  If  published,  publish  en- 
tire, with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions  ;  or  you 
may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  lat- 
ter even't,  print  fifty  on  my  account,  for  private  dis- 
tribution. "  Yours,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and  Hob- 
house,  to  desire  that  they  will  not  erase  more  than  1 
have  stated. 

"  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  finished  18 
two  hundred  and  six  stanzas." 


LETTER  CCCLXXX1V. 

TO  ME.   MURKA.Y. 

"  Venice,  .'an.  25.  1818. 

"  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  piint  privately,  (foi 
private   distribution)   fifty  c^pi"?  o(    '  Don   Juan. 


The  de  J  nation  tc  South'  i  was  suppressed. 


•  Corrected  in  th»  edition. 
t  This  passage  remains  uncorrec'ed. 
See  DUD  Juan,  canto  if.,  EMM  i">ll 
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The  list  of  the  men  to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented, 
I  will  send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poems  had  best 
be  added  to  the  collective  edition  :  I  do  not  approve 
of  their  being  published  separately.  Print  Don  Juan 
entire,  omitting,  of  course,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh, 
as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a  sec- 
ond canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by-and-by.  By 
this  post,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  addressed 
to  your  care.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  re- 
presentation ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail 
my  arguments  in  favor  of  my  own  self-love  and 
Poeshie;  but  I  protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetry.it 
would  stand  ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  '  leather  and 
prunella,"  and  has  never  yet  affected  any  human  pro- 
duction '  pro  or  con.'  Dulness  is  the  only  annihilate-'- 
in  such  cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise 
it,  as  I  have  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fashions, 
which  become  you  as  paint  became  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you  must  omit 
half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second 
writers;*  in  short,  something  of  most  who  have 
written  before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and  much 
of  Pope  himself.  Read  him — most  of  you  don't — 
but  do — and  I  will  forgive  you ;  though  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  would  be  that  you  would  burn  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Claiidians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbe), 
into  the  bargain.  I  •wrong  Claudian,  who  was  a,  poet, 
by  naming  him  with  such  fellows  ;  but  he  was  the 
'ultimus  Romanorum,'  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and 
these  persons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  "cut  into  a 
waistcoat  for  lackey  ;  but  being  both  tails,  I  have 
compared  one  with  the  other,  though  very  unlike, 
like  all  similes. f  I  write  in  a  passion  and  a  sirocco, 
and  1  was  up  till  six  this  morning  at  the  Carnirai ; 
btit  I  prstest,  as  I  did  in  my  former  letter." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

Venice,  Feb.  1,  1819 

"  After  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  first 
cantr  of  '  Don  Juan,'  which  ends  with  (I  forget  the 
number) — 

"To  hare, 

when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  oook,  a  d— d  bail  picture,  and  worse  bu§«,J 

insert  the  following  stanza : — 

"  What  are  the  hopes  of  man,  4c. 

"I  have  written  to  you  several  letters,  some  with 
additions,  and  some  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem 
itself,  which  my  cursed  puritanical  committee  have 
protested  against  publishing.  But  we  will  circum- 
vent them  on  that  point.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
copy  out  the  second  canto,  which  is  finished,  from 
natural  laziness,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
milk  and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  first.  I 
say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for  you  to  say 
to  them,,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have 
acquiesced;  but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then 
talk  to  me  about  morality — the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  word  from  any  body  who  was  not  a  rascal 
that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  if  people  won't  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fault  not  mine.  I  have  al- 
ready -written  to  beg  that  in  any  case  you  will  print 
fifty  for  private  distribution.  I  will  send  you  the 
list  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterward. 


•  Bee  Don  Juan,  canto  IT.,  stanza  urt. 

*  See  Letten  to  Howies  and  Ehickwo  :d. 

I  ID  the  printed  renion   "  a  wretched  picture.* 


"  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  oeen  rather 
indisposed  with  a  rebellion  of  stomach,  which  would 
retain  nothing,  (liver,  I  suppose,)  and  an  inability, 
or  fantasy,  not  to  be  able  to  eat  of  any  thing  with 
relish  but  a  kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  '  scampi, 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  marina 
viands.  However,  within  these  last  two  days.  I  am 
better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MITKRAT. 

"  Venice,  April  B,  IB19. 

"  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  was  sent,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four  packets,  two  of  four, 
and  two  of  three  sheets  each,  containing  in  all  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure. 
But  I  will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those 
mentioned  about  Castlereagh  and  *  *  *  * 

*  *  -You  shan't  make  canticles  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  i£  it  is  lively ;  if  it  is  stupid, 
it  will  fail :  but  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned 
cutting  and  slashing.  If  you  please  you  may  publish 
anonymously  :  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better ;  but  I  will 
battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupine. 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c.,  want  me  to  under- 
take what  you  call  a  '  great  work  ? '  an  Epic  Poem, 
I  suppose,  or  some  such  pyramid.  I'll  try  no  such 
thing ;  I  hate  tasks.  And  then  '  seven  or  eight 
years  ! '  God  send  us  all  well  this  day  three  months, 
let  alone  years.  If  one's  years  can't  be  better 
employed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a  man  had 
better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works,  too  !•••-'«  Childe 
Harold  nothing  ?  You  have  so  many  '  divii+t '  poems, 
is  it  nothing  to  have  written  a  human  one  f  without 
any  of  your  worn-out  machinery  Why,  m*«,  I  could 
have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  four  canto*  of  that 
poem  into  twenty,  had  I  wanted  to  book-«*%,.te,  and 
its  passion  into  as  many  modern  tragedies-  Since 
you  want  length,  you  shall  have  enough  «>l  Juan, 
for  I'll  make  fifty  cantos.* 

"  And  Foscolo,  too  !  Why  does  he  not  do  .iome- 
thing  more  than  the  Letters  of  Otis,  and  a  tr**edy 
and  pamphlets*?  He  has  good  fifteen  years  mure  a1 
his  command  than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  all  thai 
time  ? — proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but  not  tfxed 
its  fame,  nor  done  his  utmost. 

"  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  work  in  t\v,l- 
ian,  and  it  will  take  me  nine  years  more  thoroughly 
to  master  the  language  ;  and  then  if  my  fancy  exisis, 
and  I  exist  too,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  really.  4s 
to  the  estimation  of  the  English,  which  you  talk  *{, 
let  them  calculate  what  it  is  worth,  before  *H«y 
insult  me  with  their  insolent  condescension. 

"  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure.  If  they  aw 
pleased,  it  is  that  they  chose  to  be  so  ;  I  have  nevei 
flattered  their  opinions,  nor  their  pride ;  nor  will  I 
Neither  will  I  make  '  Ladies'  books  '  '  al  dilettar  le 


I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular  applause ; 
for  few  scribblers  have  had  more  of  it ;  and  if  I  chose 
to  swerve  into  their  paths,  I  could  retain,  it,  or  re- 
sume it.  But  I  neither  love  ye,  u.ir  fear  ye ;  and 
though  I  buy  with  ye,  and  sell  with  ye,  I  will  neither 
eat  with  ye,  drink  with  ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They 
made  me,  without  my  search,  a  species  of  populai 
idol ;  they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  beyond  th« 
caprice  of  their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the  image 
from  its  pedestal :  it  was  not  broken  with  the  fall, 
and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace  it, — but  they 
shall  not.  , 

"  You  ask  about  my  health :  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 


•  See  Don  Juan,  canto  xii.,  stanza  1». 
t  Childe  Harold,  canto  iii.,  Mama  CIB 
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attended  by  such  debility  of  stomach  that  nothing 
remained  upon  it ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my 
•way  of  life,' which  was  conducting  me  from  the 
'  yellow  leaf '  to  the  ground,  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  I  am  better  in  health  and  morals,  and  very 
much  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  read  Hodgson's  '  Friends.'  *  * 
*  *  He  is  right  in  defending  Pope  against  the 
bastard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  venter  day,  who  add 
insult  to  their  parricide  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
parent  of  English  real  poetry — poetry  without  fault 
—and  then  spurning  tlie  bosom  which  fed  them." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVII. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   OALIONANl'S    MESSENGER. 

"  Venice,  April  27,  1819. 
"SlB, 

"  In  various  numbers  of  your  journal,  I  have  seen 
mentioned  a  work  entitled  '  the  Vampire,'  with  the 
addition  of  my  name  as  that  of  the  author.  I  am 
not  the  author,  and  never  heard  of  the  work  in 
question  until  now.  In  a  more  recent  paper  I  per- 
ceive a  formal  annunciation  of  '  the  Vampire,'  with 
the  addition  of  an  account  of  my  '  residence  on  the 
Island  of  Mitylene,'  an  island  which  I  have  occa- 
sionally sailed  by  in  the  course  of  travelling  some 
years  ago  through  the  Levant — and  where  I  should 
nave  no  objection  to  reside,  but  where  I  have  never 
yet  resided.  Neither  of  these  performances  are  mine, 
and  I  presume  that  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  ungracious 
*o  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  contradicting 
the  advertisement  to  which  I  allude.  If  the  book 
Is  clever,  it  would  be  base  to  deprive  the  real  writer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  of  his  honors ;  and  if  stupid,  I 
desire  the  responsibility  of  nobody's  dulness  but  my 
own.  You  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  give  you  ;  the 
imputation  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  as  long 
as  it  was  confined  to  surmises  and  reports,  I 
should  have  received  it,  as  I  received  many  others, 
in  silence.  But  the  formality  of  a  public  adver- 
tisement of  a  book  I  never  wrote,  and  a  residence 
where  I  never  resided,  is  a  little  too  much  ;  particu- 
.arly  as  I  have  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  one, 
nor  the  incidents  of  the  other.  I  have  besides, 
a  personal  dislike  to  'Vampires,'  and  the  little 
acquaintance  I  have  with  them  would  by  no  tneans 
induce  me  to  divulge  their  secrets.  You  did  me 
much  less  injury  by  your  paragraphs  abou*, '  my  de- 
votion '  and  '  abandonment  of  society  for  tne  sake  of 
religion,'  which  appeared  in  your  Messenger  during 
last  Lent,  all  of  which  are  not  founded  on  fact,  but 
you  see  I  do  not  contradict  them,  because  they  are 
merely  personal,  whereas  the  others  in  some  degree 
concern  the  reader.  You  will  oblige  me  by  comply 
ing  with  my  request  of  contradiction — I  assure  you 
that  I  know  nothing  of  the  work  or  works  in  question, 
and  have  the  honor  to  be  (as  the  correspondents  to 
Magazines  say)  '  your  constant  reader,'  and  very 
"  Obt.  humble  servt., 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVIII. 

^W     •'•       TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Ma;  15,  1819. 

****** 

"  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  '  Vampire.'*  I 
Deed  not  say  it  is  not  mine.  There  is  a  rule  to  go 
Sy :  you  are  my  publisher,  £till  we  quarrel,)  and 
what  is  not  publisned  by  you  is  not  written  by  me. 


Ill 


BT  Doctor  Polida* 


all  probability.  You  had  better  go  on  with  the 
publications,  without  waiting  to  hear  farther,  for  I 
have  other  things  in  my  head.  '  Mazeppa  '  and  the 
'  Ode '  separate  ? — what  think  you  ?  Juan  anony- 
mous, without  the  dedication ;  for  I  won't  be  shabby, 
and  attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night. 

"Yours   &c." 


In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Vair,pir« 
are  the  following  particulars. 

LETTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"The  story  of  Shelley's  agitation  is  true.*  I 
can't  tell  what  seized  him,  for  he  don't  want  courage. 
He  was  once  with  me  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  a  small 
boat,  right  under  the  rocks  between  Meillerie  and 
St.  Gingo.  We  were  five  in  the  boat — a  servant, 
two  boatmen,  and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  mis- 
managed, and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He  can't 
swim.  I  stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him  strip  ofl 
his,  and  take  hold  of  an  oar,  telling  him  that  1 
thought  (being  myself  an  expert  swimmer)  I  could 
save  him,  if  he  would  not  struggle  when  I  took 
hold  of  him — unless  we  got  smashed  against  the 
rocks,  which  were  high  and  sharp,  with  an  awk 
ward  surf  on  them  at  that  minute.  We  wore  thrn 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  the  boat 
in  peril.  He  answered  me,  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, 'that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  saved,  and 
that  I  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save  myself,  and 
begged  not  to  trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat 
righted,  and,  bailing,  we  got  round  a  point  into  St. 
Gingo,  where  the  inhabitants  came  down  and  em- 
braced the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the  wind  hav- 
ing been  high  enough  to  tear  up  some  huge  trees 
from  the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw  next  day. 

"  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  in  such  circumstances,  (of 
which  I  am  no  judge  myself,  as  the  chance  of  swim- 
ming naturally  gives  self-possession  when  near 
shore,)  certainly  had  the  fit  of  fantasy  which  Foli- 
dori  describes,  though  not  exactly  as  he  describes  it. 

"  The  story  of  the  agreement  to  write  the  ghost- 
books  is  true  ;  but  the  ladies  are  not  sisters.  *  * 

•  ****« 

Mary  Godwin  (now  Mrs.  Shelley)  wrote  Franken 
stein,  which  you  have  reviewed,  thinking  it  Shel 
ley's.  Methihks  it  is  a  wonderful  book  for  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  not  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  en 
close  you  the  beginning  of  mine.t  by  which  you  will 
see  how  far  it  resembles  Mr.  Colburn's  publication. 
If  you  choose  to  publish  it,  you  may,  stating  why, 
and  with  such  explanatory  proem  as  you  please.  I 
never  went  on  with  it,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 


by  her 

side  blank  page  of  the  covers,  being  the  only  two 
scraps  I  have  in  the  world  in  her  writing,  except  her 
name  to  the  deed  of  separation.  Her  letters  I  sent 
back,  except  those  of  the  quarrelling  correspond 
ence,  and  those,  being  documents,  are  placed  in  ht 


•  Thii  story,  as  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Vampire,"  u  a«  follow!  I— 
"  It  appean  that  one  evening  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley,  two  ladle*,  and 
the  ffentleman  before  alluded  to,  after  having  perused  a  German  work  callea 
Phantasmagoria,  began  relating  ghost  «one«,  when  hi«  lordship  havtnf 
recited  UK  beginning  of  Christabel,  then  unpuoilihed,  th«  wholfl  took  SB 
strong  a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Bvron  followed,  and  discovered 
him  leaning  against  a  mantle-piece,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration  tricWinf 
down  hi*  face.  After  having  given  him  something  to  refresh  him,  iipwi 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  they  found  thai  his  wild  Imagination 
having  pictured  to  him  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  ladles  with  eyes,  (which  wn 
reported  of  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,)  he  wa»  obl'«ed  «s 
leave  the  room  in  order  to  destroy  the  impression." 

t  See  ftomenL 
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«TW  of  her,  but  these  two  words,— end  met  actions, 
[  nave  torn  the  leases  Containing  the  part  j 
tale  oat  of  the  book,  aud  enclose  them  with  tha 
SkMl  •        *  *        *        * 

«  What  do  you  mean  First,  you  seem  hurt  by 
my  letter,  and  then,  ia  your  next,  you  talk  of  its 
•power,'  and  so  forth.  •  This  is  a  d— d  blind  story, 
Jack;  but  never  mind,  go  on.*  You  may  be  sore  I 
said  nothing  o*  *****  to  plague  you,  but  it  vou 
will  put  me  *  in  a  frenzy,  I  will  never  call  you  J*e* 
again.'  I  remember  nothing  of  the  epistle  at 


I  defy  him  to  say  anv  thing  about  me,  but  he  is 
welcome,  I  have'  nothing  to  reproach  me  with  on 
ais  score,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  is  not 
his  own  opinion.  But  why  publish  the  name  of  the 
two  girls  rand  in  such  a  manner  ? — what  a  blun- 
dering piece  of  exculpation !  He  asked  P . 
to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain  them. 
I  went  into  societv  sfldy  to  present  ***,  (as  I  told 
htm.)  that  he  might  return  into  good  company  if  he 
those ;  it  was  the  best  thing  for  his  youth  and  cir- 
oomstances:  for  myself,  I  had  done  with  society, 
and,  having  presented  him,  withdrew  to  my  own 
•  wav  of  life.'  It  is  true  that  I  returned  without 
entering  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because  I  saw 
it  full.  It  is  true  "that  Mrs.  Hervey  (she  writes 
aoveis)  fainted  at  mv  entrance  into  Copet,  and  then 
came  back  again.  On  her  fainting,  the  Duchess*  de 
Broglie  exclaimed,  '  This  is  too  mitfh  at  sitty-fve 
ears  of  age!'  I  never  gave  the  •  English'  an 
pportunity  of  avoiding  me,  but  I  trust  that  if  ever 
I  do,  they 'wfll  seize  it.  With  regard  to  Mazeppa 
and  the  Ode,  vou  may  join  or  separate  them,  as  you 
please,  from  the  two 'cantos. 

"  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  pat  you  out  of  humor 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentle- 
manly qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship 
towards  me;   and  although  I  think   you  a  little 
spoiled  by  *  villainous  company,' — wits,  persons  o 
humor  about  town,  authors,  and  fashionables,  to- 
gether with  your  « I  am  just  going  to  call  at  Carlton 
House,  are  "you  walking  that  wav  ? ' — I  say,  not 
withstanding  « pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the 
musical  glasses,'  you  deserve  and  possess  the  es- 
teem of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of 
none  more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours 
verv  trulv. 

<•  P.  S.'  Make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Gtfford.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  ti\t  *  Don  Juan '  must  set  us  all  by 
the  ears,  but  that  is  mv  concern,  and  my  beginning. 
There  wfll  be  the  '  Edinburgh  '  and  all,  too,  against 
it,  so  that,  like  '  Rob  Roy,  I  shaU  have  my  hands 


«« A  few  days  ago  I  Mat  you  all  I  know  of  Poli- 
dori's  Vampire,  He  may  do,  say  or  write  what  h« 
pleases,  but  I  wish  he  would  not  ittribute  to  me  ha 
own  compositions.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in 
hi;  possession,  the  manuscript  will  put  it  '. 
controversy;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  any  O7\c  who 
knows  me  would  believe  the  thing  in  the  Magaun* 
to  be  mine,  «v«n  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own  uiej*- 
glvphics. 

<Tite  to  you  in  the  agonies  of  a  «M\K«>,  whisfc 
annihilates  me;  and  I  have  been  fool  eno'sgt,  U 
do  four  things  since  dinner,  which  are  as  well  ca»t» 
ted  in  very  ho*  weather:  firstly,  *  *  *  * ;  secondly, 
to  play  a"t  billiards  from  ten  to  twelve,  under  th» 
influence  of  lighted  lamps,  that  doubled  the  heat 
thirdly,  to  go  afterward  into  a  red-bet  conversaiioM 
of  the  Countess  Benzoni's ;  and  fourthly,  to  begin 
this  letter  at  three  in  the  morning:  but  being  begun 
it  must  be  finished. 

"  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 


"  P.  S.  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes,  powder,  mag- 
nesia, Macassar  oil,  (or  Russia,)  lA*  sashes,  and  Sir 
XL  WraxalVs  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times.  I  want 
besides,  a  bull-dog,  a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland 
dogs ;  and  I  want  (is  it  Buck  s  ?)  a  life  of  Jtotatd 
r»tn*,  advertised  by  Longman,  toiy ,  toy .feng  ago ; 
I  asked  for  it  at  least  three  years  since.  See  Long 
man's  advertisement.^' 


LETTER   CCCXC1- 

TO  1UU   HOPPXKR. 

•  •  A  iourney  in  an  Italian  June  5s  a  ronscnpoon 
and  if  I  was  not  the  most  constant  of  men,  I  shouM 
now  be  swimming  from  the  Lido,  instead  of  smok- 
ing in  the  dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  letters 
from  England,  let  them  wait  my  return.  And  do 
Look  at  my  house  and  (not  lands,  but)  waters,  and 
scold;— and  deal  out  the  moneys  to  Edgecombe* 
with  an  air  of  reluctance  and  a  snake  of  the  head— 
and  put  queer  questions  to  him — and  turn  up  your 
nose  when  he  answers. 

••  Make  my  respects  to  the  Consnless — and  to  th» 
Chevalier— and  to  Scotin— and  to  all  the  counts  a»J 
countesses  of  our  acquaintance. 
•«  And  believe  me  ever 

••  Your  disconsolate  and  affectionate,  fte." 


LETTER  CCCXC. 


LETTER  CCCXCI1. 


«  Vente,  Mi?  K,  ISM. 

•  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last  post,  and 
nail  probably  hare  quitted  Venice  before  the  arrival 
of  the  next.  There  wanted  a  few  stanzas  to  the 
termination  of  canto  first  in  the  last  proof:  the  next 
wfll,  I  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  canto  second  ;  but  it  wfll  be  idle  to  wait 
KIT  farther  answers  from  me,  as  I  hare  directed  that 
my  letters  wait  far  my  return,  (perhips  in  a  month, 
and  probably  so  ;)  therefore  do  not  wait  for  farther 
aa  vice  from  me.  Yon  may  as  well  talk  to  the  wind, 
and  better  —  for  it  wfll  at  least  convey  vonr  accents 
a  little  farther  than  thev  would  otherwise  have 
gone  ;  whereas  7  shall  neither  echo  nor  acquiesce  in 
your  'exquisite  reasons.'  To  i  may  omit  the  note 


"I  am  at  length  Jvu.  ^  to  Bologc*,  where  I  *n 
settled  like  a  sausage,  and  shall  be  broi.ed  like  one, 
if  this  weather  continues.  Will  you  thank  Men- 
galdo  on  my  part  for  the  Penan  acquaintance, 
Vhich  was  a  verv  agreeable  one.  I  staved  two  day* 
at  Ferrara,  and  was  much  pj^ased  with  the  Count 
Mosti,  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the  time  pii^ 
mitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I  went  to  his  con- 
versazione, which  is  very  far  "superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  at  Venice — tb^  women  almost  all  young 
— several  pretty — and  the  men  eourteoxis  and  ole  anly. 
The  ladv  of  the  mansion,  who  is  your.::,  lat^y  mw- 


LUTTKKS. 


4ed,  nnd  with  uhild,  appeared  very  pretty  by  candle- 
light, (I  'lid  nut;  .sec  her  by  >1  >-,  ,)  ph-iuii;;  in  li'-r 
manneis,  and  very  l;idy-liki-,  nr  thorough  bred,  as 
we  c;ill  il  in  Kni'.l.ind, — B  kiml  nl  I  Inn 
mini!.!  DOC  "I  I  i  -i.-.-i,  MI  .mtelope,  or  ;m  lt;ili.ui 
greyhound.  She  necum  very  I'ond  of  In-i  Ini  .band, 
Who  is  iilni.  compli  ihcd  ;  he 

nd    l.wo   or   ihree    limes,   ;ind  in  young.     'I''"1 

•.  li;it. — (they 

•nr  bol.li  Mallei  liy  liirth,  and  Veronese  of  course) — 
IB  a  lady  of   mo:  he    sings   and    plays  di- 

vinely;   I. nt.   !    11-  was   ii  d — d   long   time 

ulintlf  it.       Her    likeness    to    M.i(l.-uiie    l''l;ili:int,  (Miss 
MCI,  .  ,,    li  MUlielhlll!'  ijilile    i--,l,.iol    1 

"  I  had  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these   people,  iind 
(shall  not   probably   see   them  again  ,   Mil   I  am  very 
ttiuch  ohli".ed   to   Mcni/aldo   for  letting    me    >'.<•<•    l.heni 
at  all.      Whenever  I   meet  with    any  tiling   a'.-i 
in    thin  world,  it  HUrpli  .  inch,  and    pleases 

me  so  much,  (when  my  passions  are   not  Inteft 
one  vay  or  the  other,)  that  I  go  on  wondering  for  a 

Week    t.o    come.       I    feel,   too,  in   ;;reat    ailmiiation    of 
the  Cardinal    Legate's  red  itocklnffl. 

"1    found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph   in  the  Cat- 
tosa  cemetery,  or  ruther  two :  one  wan — 


the  other, 


M.rtlKl  l.t.lgl 
Implon  fuia;' 


'  Lucrrtii  Pldal 
Implore  etftnit 


That  was  all :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two 

and  three  words  comprise  mid  compress  all  that  ean 
be  said  on  the  subject, — and  then,  in  Italian,  they 
are  absolute  mu--ic.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and 
humility;  nothing  can  be  more  pat.hetii:  tiian  th( 
'imploia'  and  the  modi-sty  of  the  request; — the) 
have  had  enough  of  lift — they  want,  nothing  but 
rest — they  implore  it,  and  '  etcrna  quiete.'  It  is  lik( 
a  Greek  inscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  '  citj 
Of  the  dead.'  1'ray,  if  1  am  shovelled  into  the  Lidi 
churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me  have  the  'implon 
and  nothing  el  ,e,  for  my  epitaph.  I  never 
met.  with  any,  ancient  or  modern,  that  pleased  me  a 
tenth  part  HO  much. 

"In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  rfO«ivt  th 
ler.'I  will  thank  you  to  desire  Edgecomhe  to  pre- 
pare for  my  return.  I  shall  no  back  to  Venice  hi-ion 
I  villa^-'  on  tin:  Urcnta.  I  shall  stay  but  a  few  days 
in  Bologna.  I  am  just  going  <mt  t((  K('('  sights,  but 
shall  not  present  rny  introductory  letters  lor  a  da) 
or  two,  till  I  have  run  over  again  the  place  and  pic- 
tures ;  nor  perhaps  at  all,  if  I  rina  that  I  hav 
books  and  sights  enough  to  do  without  the  inhabit- 
ants. After  that,  I  shall  return  to  Venice,  when 
you  may  expect  rne  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  Men- 

faldo;  my  respects  to  the  Consuless,  and  to  Mr 
colt. 
"  I  hope  my  daughter  is  well. 

"  Ever  yours,  and  truly. 

"P.  8  I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.,  &c.,  &c. 
again  at  Forrara,  with  the  castle,  and  cell,  am 
house,  &c.,  &c. 

"One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew  '  Lore 
Byron,'  an  acquaintance  of  his  now  at  Naples, 
told  him  '  Nc  ! '  -*-hieh  was  true  both  ways ;  for  I 
knew  not  an  impostor,  and,  in  the  other,  no  on< 
knows  himself.  He  stared 'when  told  that  I  was 
'  the  real  Simon  Pure.'  Another  asked  me  if  I  ha( 
•wt  translated ''la -••!>.'  You  see  what_/awi«is  !  how 
gccurate  !  how  boundlets  !  I  don't  know  how  others 
feel,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better 
looked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  01 
me  like  armor  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  champion  ;  am 
I  got  rid  «,f  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attend 
art  babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  translate* 
Ta^so,  but  a  nanisesalu  had  ;  and  by  the  blessing  o 
Heaven,  I  looked  so  little-  like  a  poet,  that  ever 
oody  belirvcd  me  " 


LETTER  CCCXCMI. 

TO   MR.    MI/HUAY. 

"  Bolojnn,  Juni    ,  ISII. 

'  Tell  Mr.  Hohhousc  that  I  wrote  to  him  a  fe* 
lays  ago  from  l''enara.  It  will  therefore  be  idle  in 
inn  or  yon  lo  u  .nt  lor  an)  lai  thei  an  ire, 

:rom  VeuiceJ  as   1   have  din-et'-d   that,  nil 
English  letters  be   sent  alter    me.      'I  he    pub: 
an  In-  proceeded  in  without,  and    I    am    ibeady  »i(k 
>f  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think    not  the  lefUt  at' 
en'tion  ought  to  be  paid. 

'I  e||  Mi.  Hobhoii  e,  that  ;;iii'-e  I  v.Tote  t.o  t:  inj. 
!  had  avaib-il  myself  of  my  UM 

'mud  the  society  much  younger  and  In-net  '.here 
ban  at  Venice.  1  am  very  nr«-h  pleased  with  the 
itlle  the  Hhm  tin-  ,s  of  my  stay  permilt.'d  me  to  see 
if  the  (ionfaloniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  family 
and  friends  in  gener.il. 

I  have  been  pii-t ure-ga/ilig  tliis  morning  at  the 
'annuls  I)omeuic|iimi  and  (imdo,  both  of  which  arB 
.u  pei  la  Live.  I  afterward  went  to  the  In-autiful  c<  m- 
•lery  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  walls,  and  found,  lie- 
sides  the  superb  binial-ground,  un  original  of  'a 

:lil|ed    one    of    Ilie    ^rave   digger    Hi 

Hamlet.  He  has  a  eolleclion  of  capuchins'  skulls, 
.abeled  on  the  (on-head,  and  taking  down  one  o. 
tin-in,  .said,  'This  wa 

who  died  at  forty — one  of  my  he  t  Ml  id    .    I  begged 

,  I  of   hi-.  W(  •-,  and    they 

it  me.      I    put    it    ill    lime,    and    then    boiled    it. 

I   is,  teeth  and  all,    in    excellent    t,i' 
lie  was  the  men;  I.   fellow    I  evei    knew. 

Wherever  he  went  he  brought  joy  ;  and  wh< 
any  one  was  melancholy,  the  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  make  him  cm  /-i  fill  again.  lie  walked  so 
ly,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  dance,— 
he  joked — he  laughed — oh!  he  was  such  a  I1' rate  M 
I  never  saw  before,  nm  «  ' ain  ! ' 

He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted  all  the 
ses  in  the  cemetery  ;  that  he  had  the  greatest 
'unent  to  them  and  to  his  dead    n<-i  pl<- ;   that 
since  1801  they  had  buried  fifty-three  tfioi  -.and  per 
sons.       In    showing   some  ol'fcr   monuments,  there 
was  that  .of  a  Roman  girl-of  twenty,  with  a  Ic; 
Hernini.     She   was   a   princess    Barlmini,  dead  two 
centuries  ago  :   he  said,  that  on  UM 
they  had  found  her  hair  complete,   and  '  as  yellow 
as  gold.'     Some  of  the  epitaphs  a     Ferrara   p! 
me   more   than    the  m-  monuments  at 

Bologna ;  for  instance— 

<  M«rtlnl  f,..i|rt 
Irnpton  f*e* ; ' 

•  LueniU  IVInl 

Implnra  '"fro*  qulrte. 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?    Those  few 
words  say  all  that  can  be  said  or  sought ;  the  dead 
had  had  enough  of  life;  all  they   wanted  was  rest, 
and  this  they  im/il'irc .'    There  is  all  the  helpless- 
ness, and  humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that 
can  arise  from  the  grave — '  implora  pace.'     I  hope 
whoever  may  survive  me,  and  shall  see  me   p 
the  fon  i^ncrs'   buryin^-ground  at  the  Lido,  v 
the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic, 

and  no  more,  put  owi  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think 
of  'pickling,  and  bringing  me  home  to  i.'l  ,d  m 
Ulnn'l  .  re  my  bnn< 

rest  in  an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix  with  the 
earth  of  that  country.  I  believe  the  thought  would 
drive  me  mad  on  my  death-bed,  could  I  suppo  "  tn:'t 
any  of  my  friends  would  be  baie  enough  to  comet 
my  carcass  back  to  your  soil. — I  would  not  even  feed 
your  worms,  if  I  could  help  it. 

"  So,  as  Shakapearo  says  of  Mowbray,  the  ban 
ished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at  Venice,  (i* 
Richard  2d,)  that  he,  after  fighting 

<  Af»!n«  Mack  »%(>">«,  Turin, 
Awl  trf'J  wtth  woktvl  w«r,  i«Uw: 
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To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venict,  gave 
Hii  body  to  that  plea*ant  country'*  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colon  he  had  Taught  so  lonj. 

"  Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to  you  your 
late,  and  Mr.  llobhouse's,  sheets  of  Juan.  Don't 
wait  for  farther  answers  from  me,  but  address  yours 
to  Venice,  as  usual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own 
movements ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or 
not  for  some  time.  All  this  depends  on  circum- 
stances. I  left  Mr.  Hoppner  very  well.  My  daugh- 
ter Allegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing  pretty  ;  her 
hair  is  growing  darker,  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  Her 
temper  and  her  ways,  Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like 
mine,  as  well  as  her  features  :  she  will  make,  in  that 
case,  a  manageable  young  lady. 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little 
Electra  of  my  Mycenae.  *  *  *  *.  But 
there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romilly* 
shivered,  who  was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that 
man  was  doing  his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family, 
tree,  branch,  and  blossoms — when,  after  taking  my 
retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when,  he  was 
bringing  desolation  on  my  hearth,  and  destruction 
on  my  household  godsf— -did  he  think  that,  in  less 
than  three  years,  a  natural  event — a  severe,  domes- 
tic, but  an  expected  and  common  calamity — would 
lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross  road,  or  stamp  his  name  in 
a  Verdict  of  Lunacy  !  Did  he  (who  in  his  sexa- 


genary 


)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feel- 


ings must  have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  and 
sister,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country,  were  to  be 
my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar — and  this  at  a  moment 
when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar- 
rassed, and  my  mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds 
of  disappointment — while  I  was  yet  young,  and 
might  have  reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my 
conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my 
affairs  !  But  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  *  *  *  *. 
What  a  long  letter  I  have  scribbled  ! 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.     Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew  flowers 
on  the   tombs.      I   saw  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves; 


or)  in  a  coach  and  six  horses.  The  fact  tppears  tC 
be,  that  he  is  completely  governed  by  her — for  tha 
matter,  so  am  I.  The  people  here  don't  knoi»  what 
to  make  of  us,  as  he  had  the  charactei  of  jealousy 
with  all  Uis  wives — this  is  the  third.  He  is  tha 
richest  of  the  Ravennese,  by  their  own  accour  t,  but 
is  not  popular  among  them. 


Now  do,  pray,  send  off  Augustine,  and  carriage  and 
cattle,  to  Bologna,  without  fail  or  delay,  or  I  shall 
loose  my  remaining  shred  of  senses.  Don't  forget 
this.  My  coming,  going,  and  every  thing  depend 
upon  HER  entirely,  just  as  Mrs.  Hoppner  (to  whom 
I  remit  my  reverences)  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  fe- 
male prophecy. 

"  You  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have  writ- 


ten before. 


"  And  I  am  truly  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXCV. 

TO   MB.    MURRAY. 

«  Rarenna,  June  29,  1819. 

"  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  from  Venice, 
but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have  waited  for  farther 
alterations — I  will  make  none.  You  ask  me  to 
spare  Romilly — ask  the  worms.  His  dust  can  suffer 
nothing  from  the  truth  being  spoken — and  if  it 
could,  how  did  he  behave  to  me  ?  You  may  talk  to 
the  wind,  which  will  carry  the  sound — and  to  the 
caves,  which  will  echo  you — but  not  to  me,  on  the 
subject  of  a  *  *  *  who  wronged  me — whether 
dead  or  alive. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofs— pub- 
lish  without  them.  I  am  glad  you  think  the  poesy 
good ;  and  as  to  '  thinking  of  the  effect,'  think  yyu 
of  the  sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcupines 
who  may  point  their  quills  at  you. 

"  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these  four  weeks, 


*gine." 


LETTER  CCCXCIV. 


TO   MR.    HOrPNER. 


a,  June  20, 1819. 


and  entire  roses,  scattered  over  the  graves  at  Fer-  having  left  Venice  a  month  ago  ;— I  came  to  see  my 
rara.     It  has  the  most  pleasing  effect  you  can  im-  'Arnica,'  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  has  been,  and 

still  continues,  very  unwell.     *  *  * 

****** 

She  is  only  twenty  years  old,  but  not  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution. *  '  *  *  *  * 
She  has  a  perpetual  cough,  and  an  intermittent 
fever,  but  bears  up  most  gallantly  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Her  husband  (this  is  his  third  wife)  is 
the  richest  noble  of  Ravenna,  and  almost  of  Ro- 
magna ;  he  is  also  not  the  youngest,  being  upwards 
of  threescore,  but  in  good  preservation.  All  this 
will  appear  strange  to  you,  who  do  not  understand 
the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way  of  life  in  such 
respects,  and  I  cannot  at  present  expound  'the  dif 
ference ; — but  you  would  find  it  much  the  same  in 
these  parts.  At  Faenza  there  is  Lord  *  *  *  *  with 
an  opera  girl ;  and  at  the  inr*  in  the  same  town  is  a 
Neapolitan  Prince,  who  serves  the  wife  of  the  Gon- 
faloniere  of  that  city.  I  am  on  duty  here — so  you 
see  '  Cosi  fan  tutti  e  tutte.' 

'  I  have  my  horses  here,  saddle  as  well  as  car- 
riage, and  ride  or  drive  every  day  in  the  forest  the 
Pineta,  the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  novel,  and  Dry- 
den's  fable  of  Honoria,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  I  see  my 
Dama  every  day  ***,***;  but  I  feel  seriously 
uneasy  about  her  health,  which  seems  very  preca- 
rious. In  losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being  who  has 
run  great  risks  on  my  account,  and  whom  I  have 
every  reason  to  love — but  I  must  not  think  this  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  if  she  died, 
but  I  ought  to  blow  my  brains  out — and  I  hope  that 
I  should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  personage, 
but  I  wish  he  would  not  carry  me  out  in  his  coach 
and  six  like  Whittington  and  his  cat. 

You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue  Don  Juan, 
&c.     How  should  I  know  ?    What  enr  ooragemeni 


"  1  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from  Bologna, 
and  since  from  Ravenna.  I  find  my  situation  very 
agreeable,  but  want  my  horses  very  much,  there  be- 
ing good  riding  in  the  environs.  I  can  fix  no  time 
for  m*  return  to  Venice — it  may  be  soon  or  late — or 
not  at  all — it  all  depends  on  the  Donna,*  whom  I 
fornd  very  seriously  in  bed  with  a  cough  and  spit- 
ting blood,  &c.,  all  of  which  has  subsided.  * 
****** 
I  found  all  the  people  here  firmly  persuaded  that 
»he  would  never  recover ; — they  were  mistaken,  how- 
ler. 

"  My  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  I  employed 
them,  and  I  like  both  the  place  and  people,  though 
I  don't  trouble  the  latter  more  than  I  can  help. — 
She  manages  very  well —  *  *  # 

***** 
but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in  my  gizzard 
lome  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  not  be  astonished.     I 
ean't  make  him  out  at  all — he  visits  me  frequently, 
*nd  takes  me  out  (like  Whittington,  the  Lord  May- 
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do  you  give  me,  all  of  you,  with  yea;  nonsensical 
orudery  ? — publish  me  two  cantos,  and  then  you  will 
see.  I  desired  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business  ;  either  he  has  not  spoken, 
or  you  have  not  answered.  You  are  a  pretty  pair, 
but  I  will  be  even  with  you  both.  I  perceive  that 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  been  challenged  by  Major  Cart- 
wright. — Is  the  Major  '  so  cunning  of  fence  ? ' — 
wh;  did  not  they  fight  ? — they  ought. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXCVI. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  Ravenna.  July  2,  1819. 

"  Thankn  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame's.  I 
trill  answei  it  directly.  Will  you  recollect  whether 
I  did  not  consign  to  you  -one  or  two  receipts  of 
Madame  Mocenigo's  for  house-rent — (I  am  not  sure 
of  this,  but  think  I  did — if  not,  they  will  be  in  my 
drawers) — and  will  you  desire  Mr.  Dorville*  to  have 
the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  receipts  to  all 
payments  hitherto  made  by  him  on  my  account,  and 
that  there  are  no  debts  at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer, 
I  shall  send  order  of  farther  remittance  to  carry  on 
my  household  expenses,  as  my  present  return  _  to 
Venice  is  very  problematical ;  arid  it  may  happen 
—but  I  can  say  nothing  positive — every  thing  with 
me  being  indecisive  and  undecided,  except  the  dis- 
gust which  Venice  excites  when  fairly  compared 
with  any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  I 
say  Venice,  I  mean  the  Venetians — the  city  itself  is 
euperb  as  its  history — but  the  people  are  what 
I  never  thought  them  till  they  taught  me  to  think 
so. 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra  with  An- 
tonio's spouse  till  I  can  decide  something  about  her 
and  myself — but  I  thought  you  would  have  had  an 

answer  from  Mrs.  V r.f — You  have  had   bore 

enough  with  me  and  mine  already. 

"  Lgreatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  a 
consumption,  to  which  her  constitution  tends.  Thus 
it  is  with  every  thing  and  every  body  for  whom  I 
feel  any  thing  like  a  real  attachment ; — '  War,  death, 
or  discord,  doth  lay  seige  to  them.'  I  never  eVen 
could  keep  alive  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked  me. 
Her  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of  the  lungs, 
and  occasional  fever,  &c.,  &c.,  and  there  are  latent 
causes  of  an  eruption  in  the  skin,  which  she  fool- 
ishly repelled  into  the  system  two  years  ago;  but  I 
have  made  them  send  her  case  to  Aglietti ;  and 
have  begged  him  to  come — if  only  for  a  day  or  two 
—to  consult  upon  her  state.  *  * 

****** 

If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wish  he  would 
keep  an  eye  on  Edgecombe  and  on  my  other  raga- 
muffins. 1  might  have  more  to  say,  but  I  am  ab- 
sorbed about  La  Gui.  and  her  illness.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  effect  it  has  upon  me. 

"  The  horses  came,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  have  been  gal- 
loping through  the  pine  forest  daily. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hoppner,  a 
pleasant  journey  among  the  Bernese  tyrants,  and 
safe  return.  You  ought  to  bring  back  a  platonic 
Bernese  for  my  reformation.  If  any  thing  happens 
to  my  present  Arnica,  I  have  done  with  the  passion 
for  ever — it  is  my  last  love.  As  to  libertinism,  I 
have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as  was  natural  in  the 
way  I  went  on,  and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  ad- 
vantage from  vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
word.  This  will  be  my  last  adventure! — I  can  hope 
no  *nore  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust  never 
again  to  feel  it." 


•  The  rice-consul  of  Mr.  Hoppner. 

t  An  Er.gluh  laity,  who  p Topo«ed  taking  charge  of  AUegnu 
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LETTER  CCCXCVil, 


TO    MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Ravenna,  Augurt  1,  18U. 

"  [Address  your  answer  to  Venice,  however.] 
"  Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me  defend  my 
self  gayly — that  is,  if  I  happen  to  be  in  spirits 
and  by  spiit^s,  I  don't  mean  your  meaning  of  th« 
word,  but  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when  pinched,  01 
a  bull  when  pinned  ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  be&l 
sport :  and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack  art 
probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united  energie« 
of  these  amiable  animals,  you  may  perhaps  see  what 
Marrall  calls  '  rare  sport,'  and  some  good  tossing 
and  goring^in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  But 
I  must  be  in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am 
almost  too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the 
purpose.  And  then  I  have  effeminated  and  ener- 
vated myself  with  love  and  the  summer  in  these 
last  two  months. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhonse  the  other  day,  and 
foretold  that  Juan  would  either  fall  entirely  or  suc- 
ceed completely  ;  there  will  be  no  medium.  Ap- 
pearances are  not  favorable ;  hut  as  you  write  the 
day  after  publication,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what 
opinion  will  predominate.  You  seem  in  a  fright, 
and  doubtless  with  cause.  Come  what  may,  I  never 
will  flatter  the  million's  canting  in  any  shape.  Cii- 
cumstances  may  or  may  not  have  placed  me  ai 
times  in  a  situation  to  lead  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  public  opinion  never  le;:  '.  nor  even  shall  lead 
me.  I  will  not  set  on  a  degraded  throne ;  so  praj 
put  Messrs.  *  *  or  *  *,  or  Tom  Moore,  or  *  *  *  upon 
it ;  they  will  all  of  them  be  transported  with  theil 
coronation. 

****** 

"P.  S.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  nv~h  better 
than  she  was.  I  sent  you,  before  leavi;.^  Venice, 
the  real  original  sketch  which  gave*  rise  to  t\>* 
'  Vampire,'  &c.  Did  you  get  it  ?  " 


LETTER  CCCXCVIII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Augurt  9,  1819. 

*  *  *  *  •  *  * 

"Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Inland-- 
Ireland of  Moore.  What  is  this  I  see  in  Galignani 
about  '  Bermuda — agent — deputy — appeal — attach- 
ment," &c.  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  thing 
in  which  his  friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  ?  Pray 
inform  me. 

"  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  farthei  from  you; 
*  *  *,  but  the  papers  don't  seem  so  fierce  as  the 
letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to  anticipate,  bv  theil 
extracts  at  least  in  Galignani's  Messenger.  I  never 
saw  such  a  set  of  fellows  as  you  are !  And  then 
the  pains  taken  to  exculpate  the  modest  publisher— 
he  remonstrated,  forsooth !  I  will  write  a  preface 
that  shall  exculpate  you  and  *  *  *,  &c.,  completely 
on  that  point ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  you 
up  like  gourds.  You  have  no  more  soul  than  the 
Count  de  Caylus  (who  assured  his  friends,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  must 
know  better  than  they  whether  he  had  one  or  no), 
and  no  more  blood  than  a  water-melon !  And  I  see 
there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what  Perry  used  to 
call  '  domned  cutting  and  slashing  ' — but,  never 
mind. 

"  I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Bo- 
logna. I  write  to  you  with  thunder,  lightning,  &c... 
and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling  through  my 
hair,  and  the  racket  of  preparation  to  boot.  '  Mj 
mis  ;ress  dear,  who  hath  fed  my  heart  upon  smilei 


See  Letter  ccclxxxir. 
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ind  wine '  for  the  last  two  months,  set  off  with  her 
husband  fur  Bologna  this  morning,  and  it  seems 
that  I  follow  him  at  three  to-morrow  morning.  I 
cannot  tell  how  our  romance  will  end,  but  it  hath 
gone  on  hitherto  most  erotically.  Such  perils  and 
escapes  !  Juan's  are  as  child's  play  in  comparison. 
The  fools  think  that  all  my  poeshie  is  always  allu- 
sive to  my  own  adventures :  I  have  had  at  one  time 
or  another  better  and  more*  extraordinary  and  peri- 
lous and  pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the  week, 
if  I  might  tell  them  ;  but  that  must  never  be. 
"  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

"Yours  ever.' 


LETTER  CCCXCIX.  • 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Bologna,  AugiW.  12,  1819. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  reply  to 
your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well  to-day.  Last 
night  I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri's 
Mirra,  the  last  two  acts  of  which  threw  me  into 
convulsions.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's 
hysterics,  but  the  agony  of  reluctant  tears,  and  the 
choking  shudder,  which  I  do  not  often  undergo  for 
fiction.  This  is  but  the  second  time  for  any  thing 
under  reality :  the  first  was  on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  worst  was,  that  the  '  Dama,'  in 
whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the  same  way,  I  really 
believe  more  from  fright  than  any  other  sympathy — 
at  least  with  the  players :  but  she  had  been  ill  and 
I  have  been  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid  and  pathetic 
this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal  volatile. 
But,  to  return  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  July. 

"  You  are  right,  Gifford  is  right,  Crabbe  is  right, 
Hobhouse  is  right — you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all 
wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure. 
Cut  me  up  root  and  branch  ;  quarter  me  in  the 
Quarterly  ;  send  round  my  '  disjecti  membra  poetse,' 
like  those  of  the  Levite's  concubine ;  make  me  if 
you  will  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ;  but  don't 
s-sk  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't: — I  am  obstinate  and 
lazy — and  there's  the  truth. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your  friend 
Perry,  who  objects  to  the  quick  succession  of  fun 
ana  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did  not 
(in  intention,  at  least)  heighten  the  fun.  His  met- 
aphor is,  that  '  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.'  Blessings  on  his  experience ! 
Ask  him  these  questions  'bout  '  scorching  and 
drenching.'  Did  he  never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk 
a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  .  Did  he  never  spill  a  dish 
of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charm- 
er, to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches? 
Did  he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the 
sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  head,  which  all  the  foam 
of  ocean  could  not  cool  ?  Did  he  never  draw  his 
foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d — ning  his  eyes  and  his 
valet's  ?  *  *  *  *  '  * 

Was  he  ever  in  a  Turkish  bath— that  marble  para- 
dise of  sherbet  and  *  *  ?  Was  he  ever  in  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil,  like  St.  John  ?  or  in  the  sulphureous 
Waves  of  h— 1  ?  (where  he  ought  to  be  for  his  '  scorch- 
ing and  drenching  at  the  same  time.')  Did  he 
never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fishing,  and  sit 
in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank  after- 
ward, 'scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sports- 
man ?  «  Oh  for  breath  to  utter  ! ' — but  make  him 
my  compliments  ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that — 
a  rery  clever  fellow. 

•'You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of  Donny  Johnny:  I 
lave  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan ;  but  I  had  or  have 
Materials ;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  '  I  am 
to  be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem 
will  be  nought,  and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If 
it  don't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off  where  it  is,  with  all 

*  Duu  Juan*  canto  XIT.,  itooxa  ci. 


due  respect  to  the  public  ;  but  if  continued,  it  must 
be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well  made  Ham 
let  (or  Diggory)  '  act  mad '  in  a  strait  waistcoat  ai 
trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  buffoon; 
their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitia, 
bly  absurd  and  ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man., 
the  soul  of  such  writing  is  its  license ;  at  least  th« 
liberty  of  that  license,  if  one  likes — not  that  on« 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  trial  by  jury  and  peerage 
and  the  habeas  corpus — a  very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly 
in  the  reversion ;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  ol 
the  privilege. 

"  Bufra  truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  too 
earnest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  intended  to 
be  serious.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  have  any 
intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  ? — a  play- 
ful satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be  helped, 
was  what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the  indecency,  do 
pray,  read  in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen 
moralist,  says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Furppnte. 

"  Will  you  get  a  favor  done  for  me  ?  You  can,  by 
your  government  friends,  Croker,  Canring,  or  my 
old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and  I  can't.  Here  it  is. 
Will  you  ask  them  to  appoint  (without  salary  or 
emolument)  a  noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name 
afterward)  consul  or  vice-consul  for  Ravenna  ?  He 
is  a  man  of  very  large  property — noble  too ;  but 
he  wishes  to  have  a  British  protection  in  case  of 
changes.  Ravenna  is  near  the  sea.  He  wants  no 
emolument  whatever  That  his  office  might  be  use- 
ful, I  know ;  as  I  lately  sent  eff  from  Ravenna  to 
Trieste  a  poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  had 
remained  there  sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless  (having 
been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the  want  of  any 
accredited  agent  able  or  willing  to  help  him  home- 
wards. Will  you  get  this  done  ?  If  you  do,  I  will 
then  send  his  name  and  condition,  subject  of  course 
to  rejection,  if  not  approved  when  known. 

I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make  consuls 
and  vice-consuls,  perpetually,  of  foreigners.  This 
man  is  a  patrician,  and  has  twelve  thousand  a  year 
His  motive  is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new 
invasions.  Don't  you  think  Croker  would  do  it  for 
us  ?  To  be  sure,  my  interest  is  rare  !  !  but  perhaps 
a  brother  wit  in  the  tory  line  might  do  a  good  turn 
at  the  request  of  so  harmless  and  long  absent  a 
whig,  particularly  as  there  is  no  salary  or  burthen 
of  any  sort  to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

"I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  obligation  ;  but,  alas  !  that  very  circumstance 
may,  very  probably,  operate  to  the  contrary — in- 
deed, it  ought ;  but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest 
and  an  open  enemy.  Among  your  many  splendid 
government  connxions,  could  not  you,  think  you, 
?et  our  Bibulus  made  a  consul  ?  or  make  me  one, 
that  I  may  make  him  my  vice.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that,  in  case  of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would 
no  feeble  adjunct — as  you  would  think,  if  you 
knew  his  patrimony. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore  ?  but  why  do 
I  ask  ?  since  the  state  of  my  own  affairs  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  of  use  to  him,  though  they  are 
greatly  improved  since  1816,  and  may,  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become  quite  clear, 
It  seems  his  claimants  are  American  merchants ! 
There  goes  Nemesis  !  Moore  abused  America.  It 
is  always  thus  in  the  long  run : — Time,  the  avenger. 
You  have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn,  from 
Bonaparte  to  the  simplest  individuals  You  saw 
how  some  were  avenged  even  upon  mj  insignifi- 
cance, and  how  in  turn  *  *  *  paid  for  his  atrocity. 
It  is  an  odd  world;  but  the  watch  has  its  main- 
spring, after  all. 

"  So  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  forfeiture  ?  Ecco  un  sonetto  ! 

"  To  be  the  father  of  the  faiherkj,  &c.» 

"There,  you  dogs  !  there's  a  sonnet  for  you.  yon 

•  See  Poemt,  page  SJZ.  , 
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iron't  have  such  ae  that  in  a  hurry  from  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. You  may  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good  ;  it 
«yas  a  very  noble  piece  of  principality.  Would  you 
Uke  an  epigram  —  a  translation  ? 


"If  for  silver 

You  could  melt  tan  thousand  pimplei 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  lace  we  might  behold, 

Looking  doubtless  much  more  enugly, 

Vet  ev'n  tfitn  'twould  be  d—  —  d  ugiy. 

"  This  was  written  on   some  Frenchwoman,  by 
I  believe.  "Yours.  ' 


LETTER  CCCC. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Bslogna,  August  23,  1819. 

"  1  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed  '  "Wortley 
Clutterbuck,'*  which  you  may  publish  in  what  form 
you  please,  in  ansiyer  to  his  article.  I  have  had 
many  proofs  of  men's  absurdity,  but  he  beats  all 
in  folly.  Why,  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  has 
tumbled  into  thf  very  trap  !  We'll  strip  him.  The 
letter  is  written  -n  great  haste,  and  amid  a  thou- 
sand vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yesterday, 
so  that  there  is  no  time  to  polish :  the  post  goes 
out  to-morrow.  The  date  is  'Little  Pidlington.' 
Let  *  *  *  *  correct  the  press :  he  knows  and  can 
read  the  handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anon- 
ymous about  '  Juan ; '  it  helps  us  to  fight  against 
overwhelming  numbers.  I  have  a  thousand  dis- 
tractions at  present ;  so  excuse  haste,  and  wonder 
I  can  act  or  write  at  all.  Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

"  Yours." 

"  P.  S.  If  I  had  had  time,  and  been  quieter  and 
nearer,  I  would  ha>  e  cut  him  to  hash ;  but  as  it  is, 
you  can  judge  for  yourselves. 


LETTER  CCCCI. 

TO  THE   COUNTESS   GUICCIOLA. 

[Written  in  the  last  page  of  her  copy  of  Madame  De 
StaeTs  "  Corinna."] 

"  My  dearest  Teresa, — I  have  read  this  book  in 
your  garden  ; — my  love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  I 
could  not  have  read  it.  It  is  a  favorite  book  of 
yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You 
will  not  understand  these  IJnglish  words,  and  others 
will  not  understand  them, — which  is  the  reason  I 
have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  *  But  you  will 
recognise  the  handwriting  of  him  who  passionately 
loved  you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book 
which  was  yours,  he  could  only  think  of  love.  In 
that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in 
yours — Amor  moi — is  comprised  my  existence  here 
and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fear  that  I 
shall  txist  hereafter, — to  what  purpose  you  will 
decide ;  my  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a 
woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a 
conven*.  I  wish  that  you  had  stayed  there,  with 
a.l  my  heart, — or,  at  least,  that  I  had  never  met 
you  in  your  married  state. 

"  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and  you 
loTe  me, — at  least,  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if  you  did 
K><  which  last  is  a  great  consolation  in  all  events. 
But  /  more  than  love  you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love 
fou. 

"  Think  A  me,  sometimes,  when  the  Alps  and  the 
ocean  divide  us, — but  they  neve,  will,  unless  you 
»tsh  it.  "  BYRON.  ' 

"Kohgm,  AugustZS,  1819. 


LETTER  CCCCII. 


"Bologna,  August  24,  1819. 

'  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post  enclosing  a  buffet  n 
ing  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the  buffo  :< 
Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  cunistsi 
to  his  own  tail.  If  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  til 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  fac*- 
tiousness,  so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  br- 
terness  than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  acid 
punch : — you  will  tell  me. 

"  Keep  the  anonymous,  in  any  case :  it  helps  whfcl 
fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  S'rioiu 
about  Don  Juan,  and  you  feel  yourself  in  &  scrape, 
or  me  either,  own  that  I  am  the  author.  I  will  nevet 
shrink ;  and  if  you  do,  I  can  always  answer  you  in 
the  question  of  Guatimozin  to  his  minister — each 
bring  on  his  own  coals.* 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits ;  but  I 
am  put  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  and  now  and  then  (I 
begin  to  fear)  out  of  my  senses.  All  this  Italy  has 
done  for  me,  and  not  England.  I  defy  all  you,  and 
your  climate  to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever 
I  do  really  become  a  bedlamite,  and  wear  a  strait 
waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back  among  you; 
your  people  will  then  be  proper  company. 

"  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  feel  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  England,  either  in  a  literary  or  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  All  my  present  pleasures  or 
plagues  are  as  Italian  as  the  opera.  And  after  all, 
they  are  but  trifles;  for  all  this  arises  from  n,y 
'  Dama's '  being  in  the  country  for  thre>>  days,  (at 
Capo-fiume.)  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  tor  o*.,; 
human  being  at  a  time,  (and,  I  assure  you,  that  onf 
has  never  been  myself,  as  you  may  know  by  the  coii 
sequences,  for  the  selfish  are  successful  in  life,)  1 
feel  alone  and  unhappy. 

"  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice,  and 
I  ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  garden,  under  a  purple 
canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by  a  fountain,  and  talk 
with  the  gardener  of  hi»  tools,  which  seem  greater 
than  Adam's,  and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's 
wife,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I  think, 
talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I  revisited  the  Cam- 
po  Santo,  and  my  old  friend,  the  sexton,  has  two — 
but  one  the  prettiest  daughter  imaginable  ;  and  ] 
amuse  myself  with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and 
innocent  face  of  fifteen,  with  the  skulls  with  which 
he  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  particularly  with 
that  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  which  was  once  covered 
(the  tradition  goes)  by  the  most  lovely  features  o* 
Bologna — noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these, 
and  at  this  girl — when  I  think  of  what  they  were, 
and  what  she  must  be — why,  then,  my  dear  Murray, 
I  won't  shock  you  by  saying  what  I  think.  It  is 
little  matter  what  becomes  of  us  '  bearded  men,'  but 
I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's  last- 
ing less  than  a  beautiful  tree — than  her  own  pic- 
ture—her own  shadow,  which  won't  change  so  to 
the  sun  as  her  face  to  the  mirror.  I  must  Itave  off 
for  my  head  aches  consumedly.  I  have  never  been 
quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  representation  ol 
Alfieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  Yours  ever." 


LETTER  CCCCIII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Bologna,  Augiut  29,  -8la 

'I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  da,-s,  and  Am 
still  bilious  therefrom.  You  shall  hear.  A  cap 
tain  of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by  birth,  in  tht 
Papal  troops  at  present,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  * 
loan,  when  nobody  would  lend  him  a  paul,  recom 
mended  a  horse  to  me,  on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  * 
an  officer  who  unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  pur 


•  "  4m  1  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  ru*e»  t  "— See  Kobtruo* 
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chase  of  men.  1  bought  it.  The  next  day,  on 
shoeing  the  horse,  we  discovered  the  thrush, — the 
animal  being  warranted  sound.  I  sent  to  reclaim 
the  contract  and  the  money.  The  lieutenant  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me  in  person.  I  consented.  He 
came.  It  was  his  own  particular  request.  He  be- 
gan a  story.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  return  the 
money.  He  said  no — but  he  would  exchange.  He 
asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  other  horses.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  a  thief.  He  said  he  was  an 
officer  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  pulled  out  a  Par- 
raesan  passport  signed  by  General  Count  Neifperg. 
I  answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would  treat 
him  as  such  ••  and  that  as  to  his  being  a  gentleman, 
h(.  might  prove  it  by  returning  the  money ;  as  for 
bis  Parmesan  passport,  I  should  have  valued  it 
more  if  it  had  been  a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  ans- 
wered in  high  terms,  and  said  that  if  it  were  in  the 
morning  (it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening) 
he  would  have  satisfaction.  I  then  lost  my  temper : 
'  As  for  THAT,'  I  replied,  '  you  shall  have  it  directly, 
— it  will  be  mutual  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  you. 
You  are  a  thief,  and,  as  you  say,  an  officer :  my 
pistols  are  in  the  next  room,  loaded ;  take  one  of 
the  candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of 
weapons.'  He  replied  that  pistols  were  English 
weapons  ;  he  always  fought  with  the  sword.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  able  to  accommodate  him,  having 
three  regimental  swords  in  a  drawer  near  us;  and 
he  might  take  the  longest,  and  put  himself  on 
guard. 

"  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third  person. 
He  then  said  No,  but  to-morrow  morning  he  would 
give  me  the  meeting  at  any  time  or  place.  I  ans- 
•vered  that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in 


the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best 
speak  man  to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instru- 
ments. But  as  the  man  present  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  Lieutenant  *  *,  before  he  could  shut  the 
door  after  him,  ran  out,  roaring  '  help  and  murder  ' 
most  lustily,  and  fell  intt)  a  sort  of  hysteric  in  the 
arms  of  about  fifty  people,  who  all  saw  that  I  had 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  asking  him  what  the  devil  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Nothing  would  do :  he  ran  away 
without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed,  ill  of  the  fright. 
He  then  tried  his  complaint  at  the  police,  which 
dismissed  it  as  frivolous.  He  is,  I  believe,  gone 
away,  or  going. 

"  The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  believe,  so 
worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be  obliged  to  re- 
fund, according  to  law.  He  endeavored  to  raise  up 
an  indictment  of  assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was 
in  a  public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were 
too  many  witnesses  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  left  his  hat,  and  never  missed  it  till 
he  got  to  his  hostel  or  inn.  The  facts  are  as  I  tell 
you,  I  can  assure  you.  He  began  by  '  coming  Cap- 
tain Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  have  though! 
of  trying  his  '  cunning  in  fence.'  But  what  coulcl 
I  do  (  He  talked  of  'honor,  and  satisfaction,  anc 
his  commission  ; '  he  produced  a  military  passport ; 
.here  are  severe  punishments  for  regular  duels  on 
the  continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  rencontres,  so 
Chat  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly  ;  he  had  rob- 
bed, and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ; — what  could  ] 
dc  ?  My  patience  was  gone,  and  the  weapons  at 
hand,  fair  and  equal.  Besides,  it  was  just  after 
dinner,  when  my  digestion  was  bad,  and  I  don 
like  to  be  disturbed.  His  friend  *  *  is  at  Forli ;  we 
shall  meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravenna.  '  The  Hano- 
verian seems  the  greater  rogue  of  the  two  ;  and  i 
my  valor  does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres's — '  Odds 
flints  and  triggers  ! '  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morn- 
l»j»,  and  my  stomach  in  disorder,  there  may  [be  some- 
thing for  the  obituary. 

'  Now,  pray,  '  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  vou  look  upon 
me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ? '  I  send  my  lieu- 
t*nai*t  to  match  Mr  Hobhouse's  Major  Cartwright : 


tnd  so  '  good  morrow  to  you,  good  master  lieuten 
dnt.'  With  regard  to  other  things,  I  will  write 
soon,  but  I  have  been  quarrelling  and  fooling  till  1 
can  scribble  no  more." 


LETTER  CCCCIV 

TO  MR.   HOPPNEK. 

"  Oct.  22,  181». 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I  do  n»n 
know  how  to  congratulate  you — unless  you  thinU 
differently  of  Venice  from  what  I  think  now,  and 
ou  thought  always.  I  am,  besides,  about  to  renew 
our  troubles  by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between 
Mr.  Edgecombe  and  myself  in  a  small  matter  of 
mputed  peculation  and  irregular  accounts  on  tha^ 
>art  of  that  phrenix  of  secretaries.  As  I  knew  thai  * 
rou  had  not  parted  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  1 
refused  for  my  own  part  any  judgment  but  yours,  I 
offered  him  his  choice  of  any  person,  the  least 
scoundrel  native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  as  his  own 
impire ;  but  he  expressed  himself  so  convinced  ol 
you'  impartiality,  that  he  declined  any  but  you. 
This  is  in  his  favor.  The  papei*  within  will  explain 
to  you  the  default  in  his  accounts.  You  will  heai 
us  explanation,  and  decide,  if  it  so  please  you.  I 
shall  not  appeal  from  the  decision. 

"As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was  insuffi- 
cient, I  determined  to  have  his  accounts  examined, 
and  the  enclosed  was  the  result.  It  is  all  in  black 
and  white  with  documents,  and  I  have  despatched 
Fletcher  to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

"  I  have  had  much  civility  and  kindness  from  Mr. 
Dorville  during  your  journey,  and  I  thank  him 
accordingly. 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  departure,*  and 
displeased  me  very  much  : — not  that  it  might  not 
oe  true  in  its  statement  and  kind  in  its  intention, 
iut  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  use- 
less all  such  representations  ever  are  and  must  be 
in  cases  where  the  passions  are  concerned.  To  rea- 
son with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like  reasoning 
with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups— the  only  answer  you 
will  get  from  him  is  that  he  is  sober,  and  you  are 
drunk. 

"  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like)  le  silent. 
You  might  only  say  what  would  distress  mo  with- 
out answering  any  purpose  whatever ;  and  I  have 
too  many  obligations  to  you  to  answer  you  in  the 
same  style.  So  that  you  should  recollect  th»'t  vou 
have  also  that  advantage  over  me.  I  hope  to  see 
you  soon. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  said  at  Venice, 
that  I  was  arrested  at-  Bologna  as  a  carbonari — 1 
story  about  as  true  as  their  usual  conversation. 
Moore  has  been  here— I  lodged  him  in  my  houso  at 
Venice,  and  went  to  see  him  daily ;  but  I  could  not 
at  that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I  w^re 
not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switzerland.  With 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  believe  me  ever 
and  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Allegra  is  here  in  good  nealth  and  spirito 
—I  shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I  go  to  Ei.gland. 
which  will  perhaps  be  in  the  spring.  It  has  jus4, 
occurred  to  me  that  you  may  not  perhaps  like  to 
undertake  the  office  of  judge  between  Mr.  Edge- 
combe  and  your  humble  servant.  Of  course,  aa 
Mr.  Listen  (the  comedian,  not  the  ambassador), 
says,  'it  is  all  hoptional;'  but  I  have  no  other  i o 


•  Mr.  Hoppner,  before  his  departure  from  Venice  for  Switzerland,  had 
written  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  entreating  him  "  to  leuve  Ravenna,-»-hiJ« 
j-et  he  had  a  whole  skin,  an4  urging  him  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  a  person  M 
appeared  so  sincerely  attached  to— as  well  as  his  own— fur  the  £mlificulio»  o. 
a  momentary  passion,  which  could  only  he  a  source  of  regret  to  botk 
parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppncr  informed  him  .  f  some  reports  he 
had  heard  lately  *'.  Venice,  which,  though  possibly,  he  said,  unfounded,  had 
i  ?r.uch  increased  his  anxiety  respecting  (he  eonse<i«enoe  of  the  conncxioi 
formed  by  him. — Moore, 
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uouiti.  I  do  not  wish  to  find  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him  guilty  of 
carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case  is  this — can 
t,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for  honesty  ?  It  is 
Dot  my  intention  to  continue  him  in  my  service." 


LETTER  CCCCV. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  October  25,  1819. 

•  You  need  net  have  made  any  excuses  about  the 
letter;  I  never  said  but  that  you  might,  could, 
should,  or  would  have  reason.  1  merely  described 
my  own  state  of  inaptitude  to  listen  to  it  at  that 
time,  and  in  those  circumstances.  Besides,  you  did 
not  speak  from  your  own  authority — but  from  what 
you  said  you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood  boils  to 
hear  an  Italian  speaking  ill  of  another  Italian,  be- 
cause, though  they  lie  in  particular,  they  speak 
truth  in  general  by  speaking  ill  at  all — and  although 
they  know  that  they  are  trying  and  wishing  to  lie, 
they  do  not  succeed,  merely  because  they  can  say 
nothing  so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not,  anil 
must  not  be  true  from  the  atrocity  of  their  long- 
debased  national  character.  • 

"  With  regard  to  Edgecombe,  you  will  perceive 
a  most  irregular,  extravagant  account,  without 
proper  documents  to  support  it.  He  demanded  an 
increase  of  salary,  which  made  me  suspect  him ;  he 
supported  an  outrageous  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture, and  did  not  like  the  dismission  of  the  cook ; 
he  never  complained  of  him — as  in  duty  bound — at 
the  time  of  his  robberies.  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
house  expense  is  now  under  one-half  of  what  it  then 
was,  as  he  himself  admits.  He  charged  for  a  comb 
eighteen  francs,— the  real  price  was  eight.  He 
charged  a  passage  from  Fusina  for  a  person  named 
lamtelli,  who  paid  it  herself,  as  she  will  prove,  if 
necessary.  He  fancies,  or  asserts  himself,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  domestic  complot  against  him  ; — accounts 
are  accounts — prices  are  prices  : — let  him  make  out 
a  fair  detail.  /  am  not  prejudiced  against  him — 
on  the  contrary,  I  supported  him  against  the  com- 
plaints of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  master,  <*t  <t 
time  when  I  could  have  crushed  him  like  an  en. 
wig,  and  if  he  is  a  scoundrel,  he  is  the  greatest  of 
scoundrels,  an  ungrateful  one.  .  The  truth  is,  pro- 
bably, that  he  thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Al  present  he 
keeps_bringing  in  account  after  account,  though  he 
bid  always  money  in  hand — as  I  believe  you  know 
my  system  was  jjever  to  allow  longer  than  a  week's 
bills  to  run.  Pray  read  him  this  letter — I  desire 
nothing  to  be  concealed  against  whicn  he  may  de- 
fend himself. 

"  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how  are  vou 
•—I  shall  be  up  in  Venice  very  soon,  and  we  will  be 
bilious  together  I  hate  the  place  and  all  that  it 
inherits.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCVI. 


TO    MK.    HOPPNER. 


'  October  28,  1819. 


"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your 
eoinpliment  to  Don  Juan.  I  said  nothing  to  you 
about  it,  understanding  that  it  is  a  sore  subject  with 
.he  moral  reader,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
row ;  but  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  shipwreck,  except  that  I  hope  you  think 
it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse  could  admit 
in  the  octave  measure. 

"  The  poem  has  not  sold  well,  so  Murray  says — 
'but  the  best  judges,  &c.,  say,  &c.,'  so  says  that 
worthy  man.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print.  The 
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third  canto  is  in  advance  about  one  hundred  stan- 
zas ;  but  the  failure  of  the  first  two  has  weakened 
my  estro,  and  it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  formei 
two,  nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a  little  more  riscat- 
date  in  its  behalf.*  T  understand  the  outcry  was 
beyond  every  thing. — Pretty  cant  for  people  wha 
read  Tom  Jones,  and  Roderick  Random,  and  the 
Bath  Guide,  and  Ariosto,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope — 
to  say  nothing  of  Little's  Poems.  Of  course  I  re 
fer  to  the  morality  of  these  works,  and  not  to  any 
pretension  of  mine  to  compete  with  them  in  any 
thing  but  decency.  I  hope  yours  is  the  Paris  edi 
tion,  and  that  you  flid  not  pay  the  London  price. 
I  have  seen  neither,  except  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  and  'take 
care  of  your  little  boy.  All  my  household  have  the 
fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher,  Allegra,  and  mysen, 
(as  we  used  to  say  in  Nottinghamshire,)  and  the 
horses,  and  Mutz,  and  Moretto.  In  the  beginning 
of  November,  perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  To-day  I  got  drend.ed  by 
a  thunder-storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too,  and 
his  horse  all  bemired  np  to  the  middle  in  a  cross- 
road. It  was  summer,  at  noon,  and  at  five  we  were 
bewintered ;  but  the  lightning  was  sent,  perhaps,  to 
let  us  know  that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  It 
is  queer  weather  for  the  27th  of  October. 

"  Yours,  &c  " 


LETTER  CCCCV1I 

TO  ME.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Oclujer  29, 1819. 

"Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  do  not  mention  a  large  letter  addressed  to 
your  care  for  Lady  Byron,  from  me,  at  Bologna,  two 
months  ago.  Pray  tell  me  was  this  letter  received 
and  forwarded  ? 

"  You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate  for  the 
Ravenna  patrician,  from  which  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  thing  will  not  be  done. 

"  I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of  a 
third  canto  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  reception  of  the 
first  two  is  no  encouragement  to  you  nor  me  to  pro 
ceed. 

"  I  had  also  written  about  six  hundred  lines  of  a 
poem,  the  Vision  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante,  the  sub- 
ject a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down  to  the  present 
— supposing  Dante  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  pre- 
vious to  his  death  and  embracing  all  topics  in  the 
way  of  prophecy,  like  Lycophron's  Cassandra  ;  but 
this  and  the  other  are  both  at  a  stand -still  for  the 
present. 

"  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  life  in 
MS.  in  seventv-eight  folio  sheets,  brought  down  to 
1816.  But  this  I  put  into  his  hands  for  his  care,  as 
he  has  some  other  MSS.  of  mine — a  journal  kept  in 
1814,  &c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my 
life,  but  when  I  am  cold,  you  may  do  what  you 
please.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  like  to  read  them 
you  may,  and  show  them  to  any  body  you  like— I 
care  not. 

"  The  life  is  memoranda  and  not  confessions.  I 
have  left  out  all  my  loves,  (except  in  a  general  way,) 
and  many  other  of  the  most  important  things,  (be- 
cause I  must  not  compromise  other  people,)  so  that 
it  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet — '  The  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.'  But  you  will  find 
many  opinions,  and  some  fun,  with  a  detailed  ac 
count  of  my  marriage  and  its  consequences,  as  true 
as  a  party  concerned  can  make  such  account,  for  I 
suppose,  we  are  all  prejudiced. 

"  I  have  never  read  over  this  life  since  it  wan 
written,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly  what  it  may  re« 
peat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I  passed  some  merry 
days  together.  *  * 


Sao  l«MM    fCf.ll  II. 


BYRON'S    WORKS 


"  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or  in  my 
way  to  America.  Pray,  did  you  get  a  letter  for  Hob- 
house,  why  will  have  told  you  the  contents  ?  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Venezulean  commissioners  had 
orders  to  treat  with  emigrants  ;  now  I  want  to  go 
there.  I  should  not  make  a  bad  South  American 
planter,  and  I  should  take  my  natural  daughter,  Al 
legra,  with  me,  and  settle.  I  wrote,  at  length,  to 
Hobhouse,  to  get  information  from  Perry,  who,  I 
suppose,  is  the  best  topographer  and  trumpeter  of 
the  new  republicans.  Pray  write. 

"  Yours,  ever. 

"  P.  S.  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but  laugh.  He 
will  tell  you  of  'my  whereabouts,'  and  all  my  pro- 
ceedings at  this  present ;  they  are  as  usual.  You 
should  not  let  those  fellows  publish  false  '  Don 
Juans ;'  but  do  not  put  my  name,  because  I  mean 
to  cut  Roberts  up  like  a  gourd  in  the  preface,  if  I 
continue  the  poem." 


LETTER  CCCCVIII. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNBK. 

"  October  29,  1819. 

"  The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  manufacture,* — you  may  judge  :  I 
only  changed  horses  there  since  I  wrote  to  you,  after 
my  visit  in  June  last.  '  Convent,'  and  '  carry  off,' 
quotha!  and  ' girl.'  I  should  like  to  know  who 
has  been  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  me.  I  have 
been  more  ravished  myself  than  any  body  since  the 
Trojan  war ;  but  as  to  the  arrest,  and  its  causes,  one 
Is  as  true  as  the  other,  and  I  can  account  for  the 
invention  of  neither.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confu- 
sion of  the  tale  of  the  Fornaretta  and  of  Me. 
Guiccioli,  and  half  a  dozen  more  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  unravel  the  web,  when  one  has  only  to  brush  it 
away.  I  shall  settle  with  Master  E.,  who  looks 
very  blue  at  your  m-decision,  and  swears  that  he  is 
the  best  arithmetician  in  Europe ;  and  so  I  think 
also,  for  he  makes  out  two  and  two  to  be  five. 

"  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a  horse  or 
two  more,  (five  in  all,)  and  I  shall  repossess  myself 
of  Lido  and  I  will  rise  earlier,  and  we  will  go  and 
shake  our  livers  over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if 
vou  like — and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  again 
with  our  hatred  of  that  now  empty  oyster-shell, 
without  its  pearl,  the  city  of  Venice. 

"  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  the  impos- 
tors have  published  two  new  third  cantos  of  Don 
Juan : — the  devil  take  the  impudence  of  some  black- 
guard bookseller  or  other  there/or  /  Perhaps  I  did 
not  make  myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale 
had  been  great,  twelve  hundred  out  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred quarto,  I  believe,  (which  is  nothing,  after,  sell- 
ing thirteen  thousand  of  the  Corsair  in  one  day;) 
but  that  the  '  best  judges,'  &c.,  had  said  it  was 
very  fine,  and  clever,  and  particulary  good  English, 
and  poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  things,  which 
are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy  to  a  book- 
seller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of  course  I  am  in  a 
d — ned  passion  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  and 
gwear  there  is  nothing  like  posterity,  who,  of  course, 
twust  know  more  of  the  matter  than  their  grand- 
fathers. There  has  been  an  eleventh  command- 
ment t%the  wcrmen  not  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  seem  not  to,  have  broken 
it.  But  that  can  be  of  little  import  to  them,  poor 
things,  for  the  reading  or  non-reading  a  book  will 
.never  ****** 

"  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week,  and  I  am 
requested  to  consign  his  wife  to  him,  which  shall  be 
done.  *  *  *  *  What  you 

«ay  of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice,  re- 
minds me  of  what  Curran  said  to  Moore : — '  So  I 
*ic&r  you  have  married  a  pretty  woman,  and  a  very 


good  creature,  too, — an  excellent  treature  Pray- 
um  ! — how  do  you  pass  your  evenings  ?'  It  is  a  devL 
of  a  question  "that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  answei 
with  a  wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

"  If  you  go  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a  Vice 
Consul — the  only  vice  that  will  ever  be  wanting  at 
Veni4i.  D'Orville  is  a  good  fellow.  But  you  shall 
go  to  England  in  the  spring  with  me,  and  plant 
Mrs.  Hoppner  at  Berne  with  her  relations  for  a  fevt 
months.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Venice,  I 
mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was  here — we  were 
very  merry  and  tipsy.  He  hated  Venice  by-the-way 
and  swore  it  »?as  a  sad  place. 

•'  So  Maifciae  Albrizzi's  death  is  in  danger — poor 
woman !  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Moore  told  me  that  at  Geneva  they  had  made  a 
dpvil  of  a  story  of  the  Fornaretta : — '  Young  lady 
seduced  ! — subsequent  abandonment ! — leap  into  the 
Grand  Canal,' — and  her  being  in  the  'hospital  oi 
fous  in  consequence  !'  I  should  like  to  know  who 

was  nearest  being  made  'fou,'  and  be  d d  to 

them !  Don't  you  think  me  in  the  interesting 
character  of  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ?  I  hope 
your  little  boy  is  well.  Allegrrna  is  flourishing  like 
a  pomegranate  blossom.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCC1X. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  November,  8,  1818. 

"  Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of  '  Don  Juan," 
Paris  edition,  which  he  tells  me  is  read  in  Switzer- 
land by  clergymen  and  ladies,  with  considerable  ap- 
probation. In  the  second  canto,  you  must  a1**;!'  the 
forty-ninth  stanza  to 

"  'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 
Which  it  withdrawn  would  but  disclose  the  fro»u 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail ; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep  j  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here.* 

"  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a  tertizji 
vei^  caught  in  the  country  on  horseback  in  a 
thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had  the  fourth  attack : 
the  two  last  were  very  smart,  the  first  day  as  well  as 
the  last  being  preceded  by  vomiting.  It  is  the 
fever  of  the  place  and  the  season.  I  feel  weakened, 
but  not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except  headache 
and  lassitude. 

'  Count  Guiccioli  has  arrived  in  Venice,  and  has 
presented  his  spouse  (who  had  preceded  him  two 
months  for  her  health  and  the  prescriptions  of  Dr. 
Aglietti)  with  a  paper  of  conditions,  regulations  of 
hours,  and  conduct,  and  morals,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
which  he  insist  on  her  accepting,  and  she  persists  in 
refusing.  I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  excluded 
by  this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  so 
that  they  are  in  high  dissension,  and  what  the  re- 
sult may  be,  I  know  not,  particularly  as  they  are 
consulting  friends. 

'  To-night,  as  Countess  Guiccioli  observed  me 
poring  over  *  Don  Juan,'  she  stumbled  by  mere 
chance  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- seventh 
stanza  of  the  first  canto,  and  asked  me  what  it 
meant.  I  told  her,  'Nothing, — but  "your  hus- 
band is  coming."  '  As  I  said  this  in  Italian  with 
some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright,  and  said, 
'  Oh,  my  God,  is  he  comincj  ?'  thinking  it  was  her 
own,  who  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
theatre.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she 
found  out  the  mistake.  You  will  be  amused,  at!  I 
was ;  it  happened  not  three  hours  ago. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added  nor 

•  Corrected  in  this  aitfoa. 


LETTERS. 
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;mng  to  the  third  canto  since  my  fever,  nor  to  'The 
Prophecy  of  Dante.'  Of  the  former  there  are 
about  a  hundred  octaves  done  ;  of  the  latter  about 
five  hundred  lines — perhaps  more.  Moore  saw  the 
third  Juan,  as  far  as  it  then.  went.  I  do  not  know 
if  my  fever  will  let  m»  go  on  with  either,  and  the 
tertian  lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in 
Malta  on  my  way  home,  and  the  malaria  fever  in 
Greece  the  year  before  that.  The  Venetian  is  not 
very  fierce,  but  I  was  delirious  one  of  the  nights 
with  it,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  on  my  senses 
coining  back,  found  Fletcher  sobbing  on  one  side  of 
the  bed,  and  La  Contessa  Guiccioli  weeping  on  the 
other ;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of  attendance.  I  have 
not  yet  taken  any  physician,  because,  though  I 
think  they  may  relieve  in  chronic  disorders,  such  as 
gout  and  the  like,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  (though  they  can't 
cure  them) — just  as  surgeons  are  necessary  to  set 
bones  and  tend  wounds — yet  I  think  fevers  quite 
out  of  their  reach,  and  remediable  only  by  diet  and 
nature. 

'•  I  don't  like  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  suppose 
that  I  must  take  it  soon. 

"  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an  Aus- 
trian, Mr.  Hoppner  says)  is  answering  his  book. 
William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine  at  Trieste.  I  have 
not  latel)  heard  from  you.  Excuse  this  paper  :  it  is 
long  paper  shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly 
is  this  of  Carlisle's  trial  ?  why  let  him  have  the 
honors  of  a  martyr  ?  it  will  only  advertise  the  boo-ks 
in  question  "Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  As  I  tell  you  that  the  Guiccioli  business 
'is  on  the  eve  of  exploding  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  will  just  add,  that  without  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband  make  ft  up, 
you  will  perhaps  see  me  in  England  sooner  than  you 
expect.  If  not,  I  shall  retire  with  her  to  France  or 
America,  change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial life.  All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I  have  got 
the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape ;  and  as  neither  her  birth, 
nor  her  rank,  nor  her  connexions  by  birth  or  mar- 
riage, are  inferior  to  my  own,  I  am  in  honor  bound 
to  support  her  through.  Besides,  she  is  a  very 
pretty  woman — ask  Moore — and  not  yet  one-aud'- 
tvventy. 

"If  she  gets  over  this,  and  I  get  over  my  tertian,  I 
will  perhaps  look  in  at  Albemarle  street,  some  of 
these  days,  en  peasant  to  "Bolivar." 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

TO    Mil.    BANKES. 

"  Venice,  Norember  20,  1819. 

"  A  tertian  ague  which  has  troubled  me  for  some 
time,  and  the  indisposition  of  my  daughter,  have 
prevented  me  from  replying  before  to  your  welcomr 
letter.  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your  progress 
nor  of  your  discoveries,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  no 
worst  in  health  from  your  labors.  You  may  rely 
upon  finding  every  body  in  England  eager  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  them ;  and  as  you  have  done  more  than 
other  men,  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  yourself  to 
Baying  less  than  may  do  justice  to  the  talents  And 
time  you  have  bestowed  on  your  perilous  researches. 
The  first  sentence  of  my  letter  will  have  explained 
to  you  why  I  cannot  join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  or.  i 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  England,  (before  I 
knew  of  your  arrival,)  when  my  child's  illness  has 
made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian  Proto- 
Medico. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I  met ; — 
which  time  you  have  employed  better  for  others, 
»nd  more  honorably  for  yourself,  than  I  have  done. 

"  In  England  you  will  find  considerable  changes, 
public  and  private, — you  will  see  some  of  our  old 
college  contemporari?*  turned  into  lords  of  the 


treasury,  admirality  and  the  like,—- others  becomb 
reformers  and  orators, — many  settled  in  life,  as  it  U 
called, — and  others  settled  in  death;  among  the 
latter  (by-the-way,  not  our  fellow-collegians), 
Sheridan,  Curran,  Lady  Melbourne,  Jionk  Lewis, 
Frederick  Douglas,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  you  will  stiL 
find  Mr.  *  *  living  and  all  his  family,  as  also  * 

****** 

"  Should  you  come  up  thisvray,  and  I  am  still 
here,  you  need  not  be  assured  now  glad  1  shall  ba 
to  see  you ;  I  long  to  hear  some  part,  from  you,  oi 
that  which  I  expect  in  no  long  time  to  see.  At 
length  you  have  had  better  fortune  than  any  tra- 
veller of  equal  enterprise,  (except  Humboldt,)  in  re- 
turning safe;  and  after  the  fate  of  the  Brownes, 
and  the  Parkes,  and  the  Burckhai  dts,  it  is  har?lv 
less  surprise  than  satisfaction  to  get  you  baoK 
again.  "  Believe  me  ever 

"  And  very  affectionately  yours, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCCCX1. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Dee.  4,  iW9. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  you  are  about  a 
hopeless  experiment.*  Eldon  will  decide  against 
you,  were  it  only  that  my  name  is  in  the  record. 
You  will  also  recollect  that  if  the  publication  ia 
pronounced  against,  on  the  grounds'  you  mention, 
as  indecent  and  blasphemous,  that  /  lose  all  right  in 
my  daughter's  guardianship  and  education,  in  short, 
all  paternal  authority,  and  every  thing  concerning 
her,  except  *  *  *  * 

It  was  so  decided  in  Shelley's  case,  because  he  had 
written  Queen  Mab,  £c.,  &c.  However,  you  can 
ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like :  I  do  not  in- 
hibit you  trying  the  question ;  I  merely  state  one 
of  the  consequences  to  me.  With  regard  to  the 
copyright,  it  is  hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  non- 
entity :  I  will,  therefore,  refund  it,  which  I  can  very 
well  do,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon  it ; 
and  so  we  will  be  quits  on  that  score.  It  lies  at  my 
banker's. 

"  Of  the  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  judge ;  but  take 
up  Tom  Jones,  and  read  his  Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly 
Seagrim ;  or  Prior's  Hans  Carvel  and  Puulo  Pur- 
ganti ;  Smollett's  Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of 
Lord  Strutwell,  and  many  others ;  Peregrine  Pickle, 
the  scene  of  the  Beggar  Girl ;  Johnson's  London, 
for  coarse  expressions  ;  for  instance,  the  words  '  * 
*,'  and  '  *  *  ;  Aivstey's  Bath  Guide,  the  '  Hearken 
Lady  Betty,  hearken  ; ' — take  up,  in  short,  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 
let  the  council  select  passages,  and  what  becomes  of 
their  copyright,  it'  his  Wat  Tyler  decision  is  to  pass 
into  a  precedent  ?  f  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  : 
you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  a 
teritan  ague ;  my  daughter  Allegra  has  been  ill  also, 
and  I  have  been  almost  obliged  to  run  away  with  a 
married  woman  ;  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many 
internal  struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her 
lord,  and  cured  the  fever  of  the  child  with  bark,  and 
my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think  of  setting  out  for 
England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could 
wish  you  to  direct  your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Ex- 
cuse my  writing  in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morjl 
mg,  or  night,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  The 
third  canto  of  '  Don  Juan '  is  completed,  in  about 
two  hundred  stanzas  ;  very  decent,  I  believe,  but  do 
not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss  until  it  br 
ascertained,  if  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  property. 

"  My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy  was  un- 


•  Mr.  Murray  had  commenced  a  iuit  against  a  London  bookseller,  (or  i 
infringement  of  hu  copyright,  in  publishing  a  pirated  edition  of  L»cr  jiima. 

t  See  Letter  dlxiii. 
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looke  1  for ;  but  I  have  explained  the  reasons  in  let- 
ters to  my  sister  and  Douglas  Kinnaird,  a  week  or 
two  ago.  My  progress  will  depend  upon  the  snows 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  health  of  my  child,  who  is  at 
present  quite  recovered  : — but  I  hope  to  get  on  well, 
»nd  am  "  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  S.  Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to  which 
you  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an  answer,  but  as  an 
acknowledgement.". 


LETTER  CCCCXII. 

TO  THE   COUNTESS   OUICCIOLI. 

"You  are,  and  ever  will  be,  my  first  thought. 
hut  at  this  moment,  I  am  in  a  state  most  dreadful, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  decide  ;—  on  the  one 
hand,  fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you  for  ever, 
by  my  return  to  Ravenna,  and  the  consequences  of 
Buch'a  step,  and,  on  the  other,  dreading  that  I 
shall  lose  both  you  and  myself,  and  all  that  I  have 
ever  known  or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing 
you  more.  I  pray  of  you,  I  implore  you  to  be  com- 
forted, and  to  believe  that  I  cannot  cease  to  love 
you  but  with  my  life. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  go  to  save  vou,  and  leave  a  country  insupport- 
able to  me  without  you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  * 
and  myself  do  wrong  to  my  motives  —  but  you  will 
yet  see  your  injustice.  It  is  not  enough  that  I 
must  leave  you  —  from  motives  of  which  ere  long 
you  will  be  convinced  —  it  is  not  enough  that  I  must 


also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  without  an- 
swering and  without  deserving  them.  Farewell  !  — 
in  that  one  word  is  comprised  the  death  of  my  hap- 
piness." 


LETTER  CCCCXIII. 

TO  THE   COUNTESS   GUICCIOLI. 

«  jr  *  *  *  ^jii  already  have  told  you,  with  her 
accustomed sitblimity,  that  Love  has  gained  the  vic- 
tory. I  could  not  summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
leave  the  country  where  you  are,  without,  at  least, 
once  more  seeing  you.  On  yourself,  perhaps,  it 
will  depend,  whether  I  ever  again  shall  leave  vou. 
Of  the  rest  we  shall  speak  when  we  meet.  You 
ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  your  welfare,  my  presence  or  my  absence  — 
For  myself,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world — all  coun- 
tries are  alike  to  me.  You.  have  ever  been,  since 
our  first  acquaintance,  the  sole  object  ofmythowjhts. 
My  opinion  was,  that  the  best  course  I  could  adopt, 
both  for  your  peace  and  that  of  all  your  family,  would 
have  been  to  depart  and  go  far,  far  away  from  you  ; 
—since  to  have  been  near  and  not  approach  you 
Would  have  been,  for  me,  impossible.  You  have 
however  decided  that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I 
thai!  accordingly  return — and  shall  do— and  be  all 
that  you  wish.  I  cannot  say  more." 


.y  more. 
LETTER  CCCCXrV. 

TO  MR.   HOPPNER. 


unalterable  reverence  for  the  jiingfu'  w  goodness  o. 
her  disposition,- which  is  not  without  its  reward  ever 
in  this  world — for  those  who  are  no  great  believers 
in  human  virtues  would  discover  enough  in  her  tc 
give  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and — what  is  still  more  difficult — of  themselves,  as 
being  of  the  same  species,  however  inferior  in  ap- 
proaching its  nobler  models.  Make,  too,  what  ex- 
cuses you  can  for  my  omission  of  the  ceremony  ol 
leave-taking.  If  we  all  meet  again,  I  will  make 
my  humblest  apology  :  if  not,  recollect  that  I  wished 
you  all  well :  and,  if  you  can,  forget  that  I  hav  9 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"Yours,  &c.,  &u" 


LETTER  CCCCXV 

TO   MK.   MURRAY. 

«  Venice,  Dec.  10,  1819. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
and  shall  not  come  to  England.  The  more  I  con- 
template the  more  I  dislike  the  place  and  the  pros- 
pect. You  may  therefore  address  to  me  as  usual 
here,  though  I  mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have 
finished  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things 
[  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  farther  publi- 
cation— at  least  for  the  present.  You  may  try  the 
opy  question,  but  you'll  lost  it :  the  cry  is  up,  and 
.ant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  return 
;he  price  of  the  copyright,  and  have  written  to  Mr 
[iinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.  Talk  with 
lira. 

"  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel  interest 
enough  in  the  question,  to  contend  with  the  fellows 
n  their  own  slang  ;  but  I  perceive  Mr.  Blackwood's 
Magazine  and  one  or  two  others  of  your  missives 
nave  been  hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diaboli- 
cal in  their  abuse.  I  like  and  admire  Wilson,  and 
he  should  not  have  indulged  himself  in  such  outra- 
geous license.*  It  is  overdone  and  defeats  itself. — 
What  would  he  say  to  the  grossness  without  pas- 
sion and  the  misanthropy  without  feeling  of  Gul 
liver's  Travels  ?— When  he  talks  of  lady  Byron's 
business,  he  talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing  about 
and  you  may  tell  him  that  no  one  can  more  desire  a 
public  investigation  of  that  affair  than  I  do. 

"  I  sent  home  oy  Moore  (for  Moore  only  who 
has  my  journal  also)  my  memoir  written  up  to 
1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to  whom  he 
pleased,  but  not  to  publish,  on  any  account.  You 
may  read  it,  and  you  may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  he 
[ikes — not  for  his  public  opinion,  but  his  private;  - 
for  I  like  the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his 
magazine.  And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself  to 
read  it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  mark 
any  thing  mistaken  or  misstated  ;  as  it  may  proba 
bly  appear  after  my  extinction,  and  it  would  be 
but  fair  she  should  see  it, — that  is  to  say,  herself 
willing. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  you  in  the 
spring  ;  but  I  have  been  ill  and  am  indolent  and  in- 
decisive, because  few  things  interest  me.  These 
fellows  first  abused  me  for  being  gloomy,  and  now 
they  are  wroth  that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  face- 
tious. I  have  got  such  a  cold  and  headache  that  I 
can  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl ;— the  winters  here  are 
as  sharp  as  needles.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
rather  fully  about  my  Italian  affairs  ;  at  present  I 
can  say  no  more  except  that  you  shall  hear  farther 
by-and-by. 

"  Your  Blackwood  accuses  me  of  treating  women 
harshly  :  it  may  be  so,  but  I  have  been  their  mar- 


''  MY  DEAR  HOPPNER, 

"  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best,  so  that  I 
shall  not  venture  on  a  second  with  you.  Pray  make 
<ny  respectj  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  assure  her  of  my 


•  This  U  one  of  the  many  mistake*  into  which  his  distance  from /he  Ken* 
of  literary  oper.itions  led  him.  The  gentleman  to  »  horn  the  hostile  article  in 
the  magazine  is  here  attributed,  has  never,  either  then  or  since,  written  upo» 
the  subject  of  the  noble  poet's  character  or  genius,  without  giving  rent  ts  « 
feeling  of  admiratiou  as  enthusiastic  as  it  U  a. ways  eloqaently  and  powe«*jt»i 
expressed.— Moon. 
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tyr  ;  my  ^hole  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  them  and 
by  them.  I  mean  to  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but 
you  will  address  your  letters  here  as  usual.  When  I 
fr'x  elsewhere,  you  shall  know." 


LETTER  CCCCXVI. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  Rarenns,  DJC.  31, 1819. 

•'  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was  obliged  to 
pat  on  my  armor  and  go  the  night  after  my  arrival 
to  the  "Marquis  Cavalli's,  where  there  were  be^yeen 
two  and  three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
•een  in  Italy, — more  beauty,  more  youth,  and  more 
diamonds  among  the  women  than  have  been  seen 
these  fifty  years  in  the  Sea-Sodom.* — I  never  saw 
such  a  difference  between  two  places  of  the  same 
latitude,  (or  jolatitude,  it  is  all  one,) — music,  danc- 
ing, and  play,  all  in  the  same  salle.  The  G.'s  object 
appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  lover  as  much 
as  possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
scandal,  it  was  not  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  No- 
body seemed  surprised  ; — all  the  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, were,  as  it  were,  delighted  with  the  excellent 
example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the  other  vices, 
were  an  polite  as  could  be  ; — and  I,  who  had  acted 
on  the  i  eserve,  was  fairly  obliged  to  take  the  lady 
under  my  arm,  and  look  as  much  like  a  cicisbeo  as 
I  could  on  so  short  a  notice, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
embarrassment  of  a  cocked  hat  and  sword,  much 
more  formidable  to  me  *han  ever  it  will  be  to  the 
enemy. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste — do  you  answer  as  hastily. 
I  can  understand  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  it  seems 
as  if  the  G.  had  been  presumed  to  be  planted,  and 
was  determined  to  show  that  she  was  not,— planta- 
tion, in  this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral 
misfortune.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  I  know 
nothing  about  it — except  that  every  body  are  very 
kind  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  me.  Fathers, 
and  all  relations,  quite  agreeable. 

"  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

"  P.  S.    Best  respects  to  Mrs.  H. 

"  I  would  send  the  compliments  of  the  season  ; 
but  the  season  itself  is  so  little  complimentary  with 
mow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for  sunshine." 


LETTER  CCCCXVII. 

TO   MK.    MOOKE. 

•'January  2, 1B». 

•  MT  DEAR  MOORE, 

" '  To-day  it  U  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  lolks  would  stare 
If  wife  ihoiilii  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  1  ihould  dine  at  War*.' 

Ozthus— 

'  Here's  >  happy  new  year  t  but  with  reason, 

1  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  aay — 
W  isn  me  many  returns  of  the  Mason 
But  u  fat  u  you  pleaae  of  the  «at. 

'  "  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you  that, 
if  she  chooses,  she  may  see  the  MS.  memoir  in  your 
possession.  I  wish  her  to  have  fair  play  in  all  cases, 
even  though  it  will  not  be  published  till  after  my 
decease.  For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that 
Lady  B.  should  know  what  is  there  said  of  her  and 
hers,  that  she  may  have  full  power  to  remark  on  or 
respond  to  any  part  or  parts,  as  may  seem  fitting 
to  herself.  This  is  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all 
events. 


'Gehenna  of  the  water* I  tan  Bea-Sodom  I  " 

Marino  fbluro. 


'  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  England  ?  * 
send  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlereagh. 

»  #  *  *  * 

Another  for  Pitt — 

"  With  death  doom'd  to  grapple 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  prxtical  thif 
day:— 

'  In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paiue, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
You  risk  him  on  earth  again, 
He'U  rait  you  in  hei 

"  You  come  to  him  on  etrU:  again, 
He'll  go  with  you  to  bell. 

"  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with  ma 
name,  except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend 
Hobhouse  has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and  I  greatly 
fear,  will  subside  into  Newgate  ;  since  the  Honora 
ble  House,  according  to  Galignani's  Reports  of  Par 
liamentary  Debates,  are  menacing  a  profeiution  to 
a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  hear  ol 
any  thing  but  good  for  him,  particularly  in  these 
miserable  squabbles ;  but  these  are  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  taking  a  part  in  them. 

"  For  my  own  partj  I  had  a  sad  scene  since  you 
went.  Count  Gu.  came  for  his  wife,  and  -none  ot 
those  consequences  which  Scott  prophesied  ensued. 
There  was  no  damages,  as  in  England,  and  so  Scott 
lost  his  wager.  But  there  was  a  great  scene,  for 
she  would  not,  at  first,  go  back  with  him — at  least, 
she  did  go  back  with  him  ;  but  he  insisted,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  all  communication  should  be 
broken  off  between  her  and  me.  So,  finding  Italy 
very  dull,  and  having  a  fever  tertian,  I  packed  up 
my  valise  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my 
daughter  fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

"  After  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guiccioli  fell 
ill  again  too  ;  and,  at  last  her  father  (who  had,  all 
along,  opposed  the  liaison  most  violently  till  now) 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that 
he  begged  me  to  come  and  see  her, — and  that  her 
husband  had  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  her  re- 
lapse, and  that  he  (her  father)  would  guarantee  all 
this,  and  that  there  would  be  no  farther  scenes  in 
consequence  between  them,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  compromised  in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after, 
and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I  found  her  a  good 
deal  altered,  but  getting  better  : — all  this  comes  ol 
reading  Corinne. 

"  The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I  saw  about 
two  or  three  hundred  people  at  the  Marquis  Cavalli's 
the  other  evening,  with  as  much  youth,  beauty,  anti 
diamonds  among  the  women,  as  ever  averaged  in  the 
like  number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the 
Guiccioli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course.  The 
Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  considered  me 
as  her  relation. 

'The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter.  Pray 
write.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the  letters  will 
be  forwarded.  "  Yours,  &c.,  "  B " 


LETTER  CCCCXV1II. 

TO   MR,    HOPPNER 

"Ravenna,  Jriutry  20,  18901 

14 1  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  reniainmjr 
at  Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a  week,  a  yeic,  afl 
my  life ;  but  all  this  depends  upon  what  1  can 
neither  see  nor  foresee.  I  came  because  I  wai 
called,  and  will  go  the  moment  that  I  perceive 
what  may  render  my  departure  proper.  My  attach- 
ment has  neither  the  blindness  of  the  beginning, 
nor  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  the  close  to  such 
liaisons ;  but  '  time  and  the  hour '  must  decid« 
upon  what  I  do.  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  becauM 
1  hardly  know  any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  vow 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


"  I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  movables,  as 
there  ia  no  getting  a  lodging  with  a  chair  or  table 
here  ready ;  and  as  I  have  already  some  things  of 
the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I  had  last  summer  there 
for  my  daughter,  I  have  directed  them  to  be  moved ; 
and  wish  the  like  to  be  done  with  those  of  Venice, 
that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  '  Albergo  Im- 
periale,'  which  is  imperial  in  all  true  sense  of  the 
epithet.  Bulfini  may  be  paid  for  his  poison.  I 
forgot  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Hoppner  for  a  whole 
treasure  of  toys  for  Allegra  before  our  departure  ;  it 
was  very  kind,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

"  Your  account  of  the  wedding  of  the  Governor's 
party  is  very  entertaining.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  consular  exceptions,  I  do;  and  it  is  right 
that  a  man  of  honor,  and  a  woman  of  probity, 
should  find  it  so,  particularly  in  a  place  where  there 
are  not  '  ten  righteous.'  As  to  nobility — in  Eng- 
land none  are  strictly  noble  but  peers,  not  even 
peers'  sons,  though  titled  by  courtesy  ;  nor  knights 
of  the  garter,  unless  of  the  peerage,  so  that  Castle- 
reagh  himself  would  hardly  pass  through  a  foreign 
herald's  ordeal  till  the  death  of  his  father. 

"  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is  a  thea- 
tre, and  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville.  Balls  begin 
on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  porter  for  never  looking 
after  the  gate,  and  ship  my  chattels,  and  let  me 
know,  or  let  Castelli  let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits 
go  on — but  fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  Tiis  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet,  if 
you  are  for  England.  1  see  Hobhouse  has  got  into 
a  scrape,  which  does  not  please  me ;  he  should  not 
have  gone  so  deep  among  those  men,  without 
calculating  the  consequences.  I  used  to  think 
myself  the  most  imprudent  of  all  among  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  but  almost  begin  to  doubt  it. 

"  Yours,  £c. 


LETTER  CCCCXIX. 

TO    MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  Ravenna,  January  31,  1820. 

"  You  would  hardly  have  been  troubled  with  the 
removal  of  my  furniture,  but  there  is  none  to  be 
had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and  I  have  been  fain  to 
have  that  of  the  rooms  which  I  fitted  up  for  my 
daughter  there  in  the  summer  removed  here.  The 
expense  will  be  at  least  as  great  of  the  land  car- 
riage, so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from  Bologna, 
except  some  lighter  articles  from  Forli  or  Faenza. 

"  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me  to  him, 
and  plead  laziness  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  my 
not  replying : — dreadful  is  the  exertion  of  letter- 
writing.  The  Carnival  here  is  less  boisterous,  but 
we  have  balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
both,  and  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  of  the  society  here  than  that  of 
Venice — recollect  that  I  speak  of  the  native  society 
only. 

"  I  am  drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to  double  a 
shawl,  and  should  succeed  to  admiration  if  I  did 
Hot  always  double  it  the  wrong  side  out ;  and  then  I 
sometimes  confuse  and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put 
all  the  Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  their  Servite  in 
the  cold  till  every  body  can  get  back  their  property. 
But  it  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not 
look  at  an/  body's  wife  except  your  neighbor's, — if 
you  go  to  the  next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and 
presumed  to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  relazione  or 
an  Umicizia  seems  to  be  a  regular  affair  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  ye_ars,  at  which  period,  if  there  occur  a 
widowhood,  it  finishes  by  a  sposalizio ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  it  has  so  many  rules  of  its  own  that  it 
is  not  much  better.  A  man  actually  becomes  a 
piece  of  female  property, — they  won  t  let  their 
porventi  marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  them- 
lelvcs.  I  know  two  instances  of  this  ia  one  family 


"  To-night  there  was  a  — *  lottery  after  the  opera 
it  is  an  odd  ceremony.  Bankes  and  I  took  ticketi 
of  it,  and  butfo'oned  together  very  merrily.  He  is 
gone  to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  *  *  should  have  sent  you 
my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  borec) 
you  in  person.  I  never  interfere  in  any  body's 
squabbles, — she  may  scratch  your  face  herself. 

"  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful — SUOA* 
several  feet — a  fiume  broke  down  a  bridge,  and 
flooded  heaven  knows  how  many  campi ;  then  rain 
came — and  it  is  still  thawing — so  that  my  saddle 
horses  have  a  sinecure  till  the  roads  become  more 
practicable.  Why  did  Lega  give  away  the  goat  ?  a 
blockhead — I  must  have  him  again. 

"  Will  you  pay  Missiaglia  and  the  Buffo  Baffin? 
of  the  Gran  Bretagna  ?  I  heard  from  Moore,  wtio 
is  at  Paris  ;  I  had  previously  written  to  him  in 
London,  but  he  has  not  yet  got  my  letter,  appa 
reutly.  "  Believe  me,  &c. 


LETTER  CCCCXX. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  February  7,  1820. 

"  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  two  months ; 
but  since  I  came  here  in  December,  1819,  1  sent 
you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is  God  knows  where- 
in Paris  or  London,  I  presume.  I  have  copied  and 
cut  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  into  two,  because  it 
was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  because 
in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original 
form,  and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer 
than  one  of  the  first :  so  remember  that  I  have  not 
made  this  division  to  double  upon  you ;  but  merely 
to  suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of  the 
thing.  I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty  trick  if  I 
had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos  of  fifty  stanzas 
each. 

'  I  am  translating  the  first  canto  of  Pulci's 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  have  half  done  it;  but 
these  last  days  of  the  Carnival  confuse  and  inter- 
rupt every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  cantos,  and  have 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcrj 
has  not  frightened  but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I  have 
not  written  con  amore  this  time.  It  is  very  decent 
however,  and  as  dull  as  '  the  last  new  comedy.' 

'  I  think  my  translations  of  Pulci  will  make  you 
stare.  It  must  be  put  by  the  original,  stanza  foi 
stanza,  and  verse  for  verse ;  and  you  will  see  what 
was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a  bigoted 
age  to  a  churchman,  on  the  score  of  religion  ;— 
and  so  tell  those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attack- 
ing the  Liturgy. 

"  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  houi 
of  the  corso,  and  I  miist  go  and  buffoon  with  the 
rest.  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just  gone  with  tht 
Countess  G.,  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  six,  to  join 
the  cavalcade,  and  I  must  follow  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Ravenna  world.  Our  old  cardinal  is  deaa, 
and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet ;  but  the  mask- 
ing goes  on  the  same,  the  fice-legt.te  "oein£  a  good 
governor.  We  have  had  hideous  frost  and  show, 
but  all  is  mild  again.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXX1. 

TO   MR.    BANKES. 

"  Ravenna,  February  V9,  1820. 

"  I  have  room  for  you  in  the  house  here,  as  I  hac 
in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make  use  of  it ;  but 
do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  gorgeous  suite  cl 
tapestried  halls.  Neither  dangerous  nor  tropics  1 


The  word  here  being  under  Ihe  wo] 


LETTERS. 


fiesta  have  ever  prevented  your  penetrating  wherever 
rou  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  why  should  the  snow 
now  ? — Italian  snow — fie  on  it  ! — so  pray  come. 
Tita's  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for  your 
silver  broad"  pieces  :  and  your  playfellow,  the 
monkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

"  I  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate  red 
hair,  so  that  I  rather  dread  showing  you  all  that  I 
have  about  me,  and  around  me  in  this  city.  Come, 
nevertheless, — you  can  pay  Dante  a  morning  visit, 
and  I  will  undertake  that  Theodore  and  Honoria 
will  be  most  ha^py  to  soe  you  in  the  forest  hard 
by.  We  Goths,  also,  of  Ravenna  hope  you  will  not 
despise  our  arch-Goth,  Theodoric.  I  must  leave  it 
to  these  worthies  to  entertain  you  all  the  fore  part 
of  the  day,  seeing  that  I  have  none  at  all  myself — 
the  lark,  that  rouses  me  from  my  slumbers,  being  an 
afternoon  bird.  But,  then,  all  "your  evenings,  and 
as  much  as  you  can  give  me  of  your  nights,  will  be 
mine.  Ay  !"  and  you  will  find  me  eating  flesh,  too, 
like  yourself  or  any  other  cannibal,  except  it  be 
upon  Fridays.  Then,  there  are  more  cantos  (and 
be  d — d  to  them)  of  what  the  courteous  reader,  Mr. 
Saunders,  calls  Grub  street,  in  my  drawer,  which  I 
have  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to  your  charge  for 
England  ;  only  I  must  first  cut  up  (or  cut  down) 
two  aforesaid  cantos  into  three,  because  I  am  grown 
base  and  mercenary,  and  it  is  an  ill  precedent  to  let 
my  Mecsenas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his  money. 
I  am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci — translating — servilely 
translating,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  line  for  line — 
two  octaves  every  night, — the  same  allowance  as  at 
Venice. 

"  Would  you  call  at  your  banker's  at  Bologna, 
and  ask  him  for  some  letters  lying  there  for  me, 
and  burn  them  ? — or  I  will — so  do  not  burn  them, 
but  bring  them, — and  believe  me  _ever  and  very 
affectionately 


:  Yours, 

'<  BYRON. 


"  P.  S.  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear  from 
yourself  something  about  Cyprus, -so  pray  recollect 
all  that  you  can.  Good  night." 


LETTER  CCCCXXII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  February  21,  1820. 

'  The  bull-dogs  will  be  very  agreeable.     I  have 
only  those  of  this  country,  who,  though  good,  have 
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cantos :  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  made  the  first  toq 
long,  and  should  have  cut  those  down  also  nad  i 
thought  better.  Instead  of  saying  in  future  for  sa 
many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or  pages  :  it  was 
Jacob  Tonson's  way,  and  certainly  the  best ;  it 
prevents  mistakes.  1  might  have  sent  you  a  dozen 
cantos  of  forty  stanzas  eaeh, — those  of  'The  Min- 
strel '  (Beattie's)  are  no  longer, — and  ruined  you  at 
once,  if  you  don't  suffer  as  it  is.  But  recollect  that 
you  are  not  pinned  down  to  any  thing  you  say  in  a 
letter,  and  that,  calculating  even  those  two  cantos 
as  one  only  (which  they  were  and  are  to  be 
reckoned),  you  are  not  bound  by  your  offer.  Act 
as  may  seem  fair  to  all  parties. 

"  I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the  first  canto 
of  the  '  Morgante  Maggiore '  pf  Pulci,  which  1 
will  transcribe  and  send.  It  is  the  parent,  not  only 
of  Whistleeraft,  but  of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry. 
You  must  print  it  side  by  side  with  the  original 
Italian,  because  I  wish  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity :  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often  line  for 
line,  if  not  word  for  word. 

"  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c.,  on 
Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of 
them  than  most  Englishmen,  because  I.  have  lived 
among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  Englishmen  never  resided  before  (I  speak  o'f 
Romagna  and  this  place  particularly) ;  but  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in 
print  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in  theit 
houses  and  in  the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes 
merely  as  '  amico  di  casa,'  and  sometimes  as  '  amico 
di  cuore '  of  the  Dama,  and  in  neither  case  do  I 
feel  myself  authorized  in  making  a  book  of  them 
Their  moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  no*, 
vour  life ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it  in  not 
English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would 
all  understand.  The  conventual  education,  the  <  av- 
alier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought  and  living  are 
so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  becomes  sc 
much  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  com 
prehend  a  people  who  are  at  once  temperate  anc 
profligate,  serious  in  their  characters  and  buffoons 
in  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and 
passions,  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  durable 
(what  you  find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actual- 
ly have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  so),  as  you 
may  see  by  their  comedies ;  they  have  no  reai 
comedy,  not  even  in  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because 
they  have  no  society  to  draw  it  from. 

"  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  *t  all.  They 
go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold 


not  the  tenacity  of  tooth  and  stoicism  in  endurance  their  tongues.     The  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the 
of  my  canine  fellow-citizens :  then  pray  send  them  men  gather    into    groups,  or  they  play  at   dreary 


by  the  readiest  conveyance — perhaps  best  by  sea. 
Mr.  Kimiaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  deduct 
from  the  amount  on  your  application  or  that  of 
Oaptain  Tyler. 

"  I  see  the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place. 
One  can'!  help  being  sorry,  though  blindness,  and 
age,  and  insanity  are  supposed  to  be  drawbacks  on 
Lunian  felicity ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
latter  at  least  might  not  render  him  happier  than 
&ny  of  his  subjects. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  the  corona- 
tion, though  I  should  like  to  see  it,  and  though  I 
have  a  right  to  be  a  puppet  in  it;  but  my  division 


faro,  or  '  lotto  reale,"  for  small  sums.  Thrir  acade 
mie  are  concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music 
and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival 
balls,  and  masquerades,  when  every  body  seems  mad 
for  six  weeks.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers 
they  make  extempore  verses  and  buffoon  one 
another ;  but  it  is  in  a  humor  which  you  would 
not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north. 

"In  their  houses  it  is  better.     I  should  kne 
something  of  the  matter,  having  had  a  pretty  gene- 
ral experience  among  their  women,  from  the  fisher- 
man's wife  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama,  whom  I  serve. 
Their  system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its 


with  Lady  Byron,  which  has  drawn  an  equinoctial  decorums,  so'as.to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline 
line  between  me  and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will  j  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations, 
"perate  in  this  also  to  prevent  my  being  in  the  same  unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely 
procession.  tenacious,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting 

"  By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four  packets,  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  and 
containing  cantos  third  and  fourth.  Recollect  that  j  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  public  as  in 
these  two  cantos  reckon  only  as  one  with  you  and  private,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  trans> 
me,  being  in  fact  the  third  canto  cut  into  two,  |fer  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  ol 
because  I  found  it  too  long.  Remember  this,  and  that  commandment.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
don't  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  other  motive,  j  marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  themselves 
The  whole  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  j  They  exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honor 
stanzas,  more  Or  less,  and  a  lyric  of  ninety-six  while  they  pay  the  husband  as  a  tradesman,  that  is 
lines  so  that  they  are  no  longer  thai  the  first  single  not  at  all.  Yo-i  hear  a  person's  character,  male  0' 


BKftON'S  WORKS. 


female  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their  con- 
duct to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mis- 
tress or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto,  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  I  have  here 
noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  they  do  all 
this,  the  greatest  outward  respect  is  to  l>e  paid  to 
the  husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by  their 
Serventi — particularly  if  the  husband  serves  no  one 
himself  (which  is  not  often  the  case,  however) ;  so 
that  you  would  often  suppose  them  relations — the 
Serventi  making  the  figure  of  one  Ovlopted  into  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run.  a  little  restive 
and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  sct'ae;  but  this  is 
at  starting,  generally,  when  they  know  no  better, 
or  when  they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner,  or  some 
such  anomaly, — and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary 
and  extravagant. 

"  You  inquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy :  I  have  not 
done  more  than  six  hundred  lines,  but  will  vatici- 
nate at  leisure. 

"Of  the  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos  or 
seals  are  to  be  cut  here  or  elsewhere  that  I  know 
of,  in  any  good  style.  Hobhouse  should  write  him- 
self to  Thorwaldsen :  the  bust  was  made  and  paid 
for  three  years  ago. 

"  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to 
urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the  funds.  I  wrote 
to  Lady  Byron  on  business  this  post,  addressed  to 
the  rare  of  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIII. 

TO   MB.    I1ANKES. 

"  rUvenna,  February  26, 1820. 

"  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  impatience ; 
but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way  to  the  attraction  of 
the  Bolognese  galleries  for  a  time.  I  know  nothing 
of  pictures  myself,  and  care  almost  as  little  ;  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian — above  all, 
Giorgione.  I  remember  well  his  judgment  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  Mariscalchi  in  Bologna.  The  real 
mother  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.  Buy  her, 
by  all  means,  if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with 
you :  put  her  in  safety — for  be  assured  there  are 
troublous  times  brewing  for  Italy ;  and  as  I  never 
could  keep  out  of  a  row  in  my  life,  it  will  be  my 
fate,  I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  it ;  but 
no  matter,  these  are  the  stronger  reasons  for  com- 
ing to  see  me  soon. 

"  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (for  surely  they 
are  Scott's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more  and  more 
delighted.  I  think  that  I  even  prefer  them  to  his 
poetry,  which  (by-the-way)  I  redde  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  in  your  rooms  in  Trinity  college. 

"  There  are  some  curious  commentaries  on  Dante 
preserved  here,  which  you  should  see.  Believe  me 
ever  faithfully  and  most  affectionately, 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIV. 

TO  MB.    MURBAY. 

"Btrenna,  March  1,  1820. 

"  I  sent  you  bv  last  post  the  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  the  "Morgante  Majgiore,  and  wish  you 
to  ask  Rose  about  the  word  '  sbergo,"  i.  e.,  '  usbergo,' 
which  I  have  translated  cuirass.  I  suspect  that  it 
tneans  helmet  also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses 
is  best  accordant  with  the  text  ?  I  have  adopted 
:uirass,  but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of  the 
natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other ;  but  they 
are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna.  However,  I  wiU 
fcsk  Sgricci  (the  famous  improvisatore)  to-morrow. 


who  is  a  native  of  Arezzo.  The  Countess  Guiccloll. 
who  is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated  young  lady,  and 
the  dictionary,  say  cuirass.  I  have  written  cuirass 
but  helmet  runs  in  my  head  nevertheless — and  wilf 
run  in  verse  very  well,  whilk  is  the  principal  point. 
I  will  ask  the  Sposa  Spina  Spinelli,  too,  the  Floren 
tine  bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  imported 
from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out  of  some- 
body. 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the- new  cardinal,  who 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday  in  his  legation.  He 
seems  a  good  old  gentleman,  pious  aftd  simple,  and 
not  quite  like  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  bon  vivant, 
in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

'  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time 
ago  from  Dallas.  It  will  explain  itself.  I  have  not 
answered  it.  This  comes  of  doing  people  good. 
At  one  time  or  another  (including  copyrights)  this 
person  has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  01 
nay  money,  and  he  writes  what  he  calls  a  posthu- 
mous work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby  letter  accusing 
me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I  never  did  any  such 
thing.  It  is  true  that  I  left  off  letter-writing,  as  I 
have  done  with  almost  every  body  else ;  but  I  can't 
see  how  that  was  misusing  him. 

"  I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  consequence  of 
my  not  sending  him  another  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  wrote  to  me  for  about  two  years  ago, 
and  which  I  thought  proper  to  withhold,  he  hiving 
had  his  share,  methought,  of  what  I  could  dispone 
upon  others. 

"  In  your  last  you  ask  me  after  my  articles  of 
domestic  wants :  I  believe  they  are  as  usual ;  the 
bull-dogs,  magnesia,  soda-powders,  tooth-powders, 
brushes,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  are  here 
unattainable.  You  still  ask  me  to  return  to  Eng- 
land :  alas !  to  what  purpose  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  requiring.  -Return  I  must,  pr>bably 
some  day  or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  latsr;  but 
it  will  not  be  for  pleasure,  nor  can  it  end  ih  good. 
You  inquire  after  my  health  and  SPIRITS  ji  large 
letters:  my  health  can't  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured 
myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  thre«  weeks, 
with  cold  water,  which  had  held  my  stoutest  gon- 
dolier for  months,  notwithstanding  all  the  bark  ol 
the  apothecary, — a  circumstance  which  surprised 
Dr.  Aglietti,  who  said  it  was  a  proof  of  great  stami- 
na, particularly  in  so  epidemic  a  season.  I  did  il 
out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (which  I  can't 
bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  ol 
every  body  by  simply  taking  nothing  at  all.  As  to 
•spirits,  they  are  unequal,  now  high,  now  low,  like 
other  people's,  I  suppose,  and  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels.  What 
are  their  names  and  characters  ?  I  read  some  oi 
his  former  ones,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  an  hour  or 
so.  The  last  are  too  hurried :  he  forgets  Ravens 
wood's  name,  and  calls  him  Edgar  and  then  Nor 
man ;  and  Girder,  the  cooper,  is  styled  now  Gilbert, 
and  now  John,  and  he  don't  make  enough  of  Mon 
trose ;  but  Dalgetty  is  excellent,  and  so  is  Lucy 
Ashton,  and  the  b — h  her  mother.  What  is  Ivan- 
hoe  f  and  what  do  you  call  his  other?  are  there 
two  f  Pray  make  him  write  at  least  two  a  year :  I 
like  no  reading  so  well. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph  has  sent 
me  a  paper  .with  extracts  from  Mr.  Mulock's  (his 
name  always  reminds  me  of  Muley  Moloch  of  Mo- 
rocco) '  Atheism  answered,'  in  which  there  is  a 
long  elogium  of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  '  compati- 
mento '  for  my  misery.  I  never  could  understand 
what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  irreligion 
However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way.  Thib 
gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  admirer,  so  I  take 
what  he  says  in  good  part,  as  he  evidently  intends 
kindness,  to  which  I  can't  accuse  myself  of  being 
invincible.  "  Yours,  &0." 
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LETTER  CCCCAXV 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Ravettna,  March  5,  1820. 

'  In  case,  in  your  country,  you  should  not  readily 
lay  hands  on  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  I  send  you 
the  original  text  of  the  first  canto,  to  correspond 
with  the  translation  which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732, — 
dated  Florence,  however,  by  a  trick  of  the  trade, 
which  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  the 
profession,  will  perfectly  understand  without  any 
farther  spiegazione. 

''It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  understands  the 
real  precise  meaning  of  '  sbergo,'  or  '  usbergo,'*  an 
old  Tuscan  word,  which  I  have  rendered  cuirass, 
(but  am  not  sure  it  is  not  helmet.)  I  have  asked  at 
least  twenty  people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and 
female,  including  poets,  and  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary. The  dictionary  says  cuirass,  but  gives  no 
authority ;  and  a  female  friend  of  mine  says  posi- 
tively cuirass,  which  makes  me  doubt  the  fact  still 
more  than  before.  Ginguene  says,  '  bonnet  de  fer  ' 
with  the  usual  superficial  decision  of  a  Frenchman, 
so  that  I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the 
dictionary,  the  Italian  woman,  and  the  French- 
man, there's  no  trusting  to  a  word  they  say.  The 
context  too,  which  should  decide,  admits  equally  of 
either  meaning,  as  you  will  perceive.  Ask  Rose, 
Hobhouse,  Merivale,  and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with 
the  majority.  Is  Frere  a  good  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be, 
bother  him'  too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as 
accurate  as  I  well  could.  This  is  my  third  or  fourth 
letter,  or  paf  ket,  within  the  last  twenty  days." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  March  14, 1820. 

••  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy — Vision— or  what 
not.  Where  I  have  left  more  than  one  reading, 
(which  I  have  done  often,)  you  may  adopt  that 
which  Oifford,  Frere,  Rose,  and  Hobhouse,  and 
others  of  your  Utican  Senate  think  the  best,  or 
least  bad.  The  preface  will  explain  all  that  is 
explicable.  These  are  but  the  first  four  cantos : 
if  approved,  I  will  go  on. 

"  Pray  mind  in  printing :  and  let  some  good  Ital- 
ian scholar  correct  the  Italian  quotations. 

"  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  open  car- 
riage, between  the  river  and  a  steep  bank, — wheels 
dashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  narrow  escape,  and 
all  that :  but  no  harm  done,  though  coachman,  foot- 
man, horses,  and  vehicle  were  all  mixed  together 
like  macaroni.  It  was  owing  to  bad  driving,  as  I 
eay ;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a  start  on  the 
part  of  the  rnrses.  We  went  against  a  post  on  the 
verge  of  a  steep  bank,  and  capsized.  I  usually  go 
out  of  the  town  in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle 
norses  at  the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
boggled ;  but  I  got  my_  ride,  as  usual,  after  the  acci- 
dent. They  say  here  it  was  ail  owing  to  St.  Anto- 
nio of  Padua  (serious,  I  assure  you), — who  does 
thirteen  miracles  a  day, — that  worse  aid  not  come 
of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  his  four- 
teenth in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  presides 
over  overturns  and  all  escapes  therefrom,  it  seems  ; 
\nd  they  dedicate,  pictures,  &c.,  to  him,  as  the 
Bailors  once  did  to  Neptune,  after  '  the  high  Roman 
fashion.'  "  Yours,  in  haste." 


•  Uihergo  it  obviouily  the  tame  at  ha  .berk,  habergeon,  ftc.,  all  from  the 
German  Iwtt-brrg,  or  coreriug  of  the  nedu  See  Grajr'i  Bard,  "  H«lm  nor 
•txbrrk't  twined  mail.'1 
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LETTER  CCCCXXVII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Ravenna,  March  20,  1830. 

"  Last  post  I  sent  you,  '  The  Vision  of  Dante,'— 
first  four  cantos.  Enclosed  you  will  find  line  for 
line,  in  third  rhyme  (terza  rima,*)  of  which  your 
British  blackguard  reader  as  yet  understands  no 
thing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was 
born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  fr6m  Gary,  Boyd 
and  such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  Eng- 
lish, line  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the 
possibility.  You  had  best  append  it  to  the  poems 
already  sent  by  last  three  posts.  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  play  the  tricks  you  did  last  year,  with  the 
prose  you  />os£-scribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to 
you  not  to  be  published,  if  not  in  a  periodical  paper, 
— and  there  you  tacked  it,  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. If  this  is  published,  publish  it  with  tht 
original,  and  together  with  the  Pulci  translation,  or 
the  Dante  imitation.  I  suppose  you  have  ooth  bv 
now,  and  the  Juan  long  before. 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  March  23,  1330. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th.  Besides 
the  four  packet  you  have  already  received,  I  have 
sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days  after,  and  since  (a  fe-* 
days  ago)  the  first  four  cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy, 
(the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  unintelligi- 
ble,) and  by  last  post  a  literal  translation,  word  for 
word  (versed  like  the  original)  of  the  episode  ol 
Francesca  of  Rimini.  I  want  to  hear  what  yon 
think  of  the  new  Juans,  and  the  translations,  and 
the  Vision.  They  are  all  things  that  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  very  different  from  one  another. 

"  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the  Vene- 
tian, you  may :  but  she  don't  correspond  at  all  to 
the  character  you  mean  her  to  represent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Contessa  G.  does  (except  that  she  is 
fair),  and  is  much  prettier  than  the  Fornarina;  but 
I  have  no  picture  of  her  except  a  miniature,  which 
is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per, on  any  account  whatever,  to  make  such  a  use 
of  it,  even  if  you  had  a  copy. 

'  Recollect  that  the  two  new  cantos  only  count 
with  us  for  one.  You  may  put  the  Pulci  ana  Dante 
together :  perhaps  that  were  best.  So  you  have  put 
your  name  to  Juan  after  all  your  panic.  You  are  a 
rare  fellow. — I  must  now  put  myself  in  a  passion  to 
continue  my  prose. 

'  I  have  caused  H.  to  write  to  Thorwaldsen.  Pray 
be  careful  in  sending  my  daughter's  picture — I  mean, 
that  it  be  not  hurt  in  the  carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey 
rather  long  and  jolting." 


LETTER  CCCCXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MVRRAI. 

t  "  Rarenna,  March  2b,  WO. 

'  Enclosed  is*a  '  Screed  of  Doctrine '  for  you,  of 
which  I  will  trouble  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
by  next  post.  Mr.  Hobhouse  must  have  the  correc- 
tion of  it  for  the  press.  You  may  show  it  first  to 
whom  you  please. 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two  epistlet 
from  St.  Paul,  (translated  from  the  Armenian  three 


•  See  Poemt,  p.  572. 

t   Letter  in  auwer  to  Mr.  Bowie*,  p.  1037. 
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years  ago  and  more,)  and  of  the  letter  to  Roberts 
of  last  autumn,  which  you  never  have  attended  to  ? 
There  are  two  packets  with  this. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publishing  the 
Hints  from  Horace,'  written  ten  years  ago — if  Hob- 
house  can  rummage  them  out  of  my  papers  left  at 
his  father's, — with  some  omissions  and  alterations 
previously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the  proofs- " 


LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  March  29,  1820. 

"Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (enclosed)  on 
Pope,  which  you  will  find  tally  with  a  part  of  the 
text  of  la&t  post.  I  have  at  last  lost  all  patience 
with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope, 
with  which  our  present  *  *s  are  overflowing,  and 
am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an 
individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse ;  and  I  will  at  least 
do  it  with  good  will.  There  is  no  bearing  it  any 
longer;  and  if  it'goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  little 
good  writing  or  taste  remains  among  us.  I  hope 
there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but 
if  not,  I'll  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
best  cause  of  English  literature. 

"I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse  and 
prose,  lately,  that  you  will  be  tired  of  the  postage, 
if  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to  answer  some  parts 
of  your  last  letter,  but  I  have  not  time,  for  I  must 
'boot,  and  saddle,"  as  my  Captain  Craigengilt  (an 
officer  of  the  old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  is  in  wait- 
ing, and  my  groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor  and 
what  not  about  Pulci,  and  manners,  '  going  without 
clothes,  like  our  Saxon  ancestors.'  Now,  the  Sax- 
ons did  not  go  without  clothes;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  they  are  not  my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either ; 
for  mine  were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  take  it  by  your 
name,  were  Gael.  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ  from 
you  about  the  '  refinement '  which  has  banished  the 
comedies  of  Congreve.  '  Are  not  the  comedies  of 
Sheridan  acted  to  the  thinnest  houses  ?  I  know  (as 
ex-committee)  that  '  The  School  for  Scandal '  was 
the  worst  stock-piece  upon  record.  I  also  know  that 
Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Centlivre's 
balderdash  drove  his  comedies  off.  So  it  is  not  de- 
cency, but  stupidity,  that  does  all  this  ;  for  Sheridan 
is  as  decent  a  writer  as  need  be,  and  Congreve 
no  worse  than  Mrs.  Centlivre,  of  whom  Wilkes 
(the  actor)  said,  '  not  only  her  play  would  be 
damned,  but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  'A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  pur- 
pose, Pulci  is  not  an  indecent  writer — at  least  in  his 
first  canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived  by  this  time. 

"You  talk  of  refinement:  —  are  you  all  more 
moral  ?  a^e  you  so  moral  ?  No  sucn  thing.  /  know 
what  the  world  is  in  England,  by  my  own  proper 
experience  of  the  best  of  it — at  least  of  the  loftiest ; 
and  I  have  described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  all  places. 

"  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the  proofs 
of  mine  answer,  because  there  will  be  something  to 
omit  or  to  alter.  But  pray  let  it  be  carefully  printed. 
When  convenient  let  me  have  an  answer. 

"Yours." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXI. 

TO   MR.   HOPPNER. 

"  Rarenna,  March  31,  1820. 

•  *  »  *  *  * 

"  Ravenna  continues  much   th?   same  as  I  de- 
teribed  :t     Conversazioni  all  Lent,  and  much  better 


ones  than  any  at  "Venice.  There  are  small  games  at 
hazard,  that  is,  faro,  where  nobody  can  point  mor« 
than  a  shilling  or  two ; — other  card-tablrs,  and  ag 
much  talk  and  coffee  as  you  please.  Every  body 
does  and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  disagreeable  events,  except  .being  thre« 
times  falsely  accused  of  flirtation,  and  once  being 
robbed  of  six  sixpences  by  a  noblen  in  of  the  city,  u 
Count  *  *  *.  I  did  not  suspect  the  illustrious  de 
linquent ;  but  the  Countess  V  *  *  *  and  the  Mar 
q.uis  L  *  *  *  told  me  of  it  directly,  and  also  that  i. 
was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  money  whtm  he  saw 
it  before  him;  but  I  did  not  ax  him  foi  the  caih, 
but  contented  myself  with  telling  him  that  if  h» 
did  it  again,  I  should  anticipate  the  .aw. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April  and  -»  fair,  ind 
an  opera,  and  another  opera  in  June,  besides  the 
fine  weather  of  nature's  giving,  and  the  rides  in  ths 
Forest  of  Pine.  With'  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  believe  me  ever,  &c.  "  BYROV. 

"  P.  S.  Could  you  give  me  an  item  of  what  borks 
remain  at  Venice?  I  don't  want  them,  but  waul  to 
know  whether  the  few  that  are  not  here  are  there, 
and  were  not  lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  you 
have  got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is  drinkable. 
Allegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture :  health  good,  to 
judge  of  the  complexion — temper  tolerable  but  for 
vanity  and  pertinacity.  She  thinks  herself  hani 
some  and  will  do  as  she  pleases." 


LETTER  CCCCXXX1I. 


TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarcnna,  April  9,  \93t, 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  the  printing 
office,  why  don't  you  write  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  packets,  viz., 
the  Pulci  translation  and  original,  the  Danticlet, 
the  Observations  on,  &c.  ?  You  forget  that  you 
keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I  know  whether  they  arc 
arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  bore  of  recopying. 
****** 

"  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  translations. 
Francesca  of  Rimini,  from  the  Inferno  ?  Vv'hy,  I 
have  sent  you  a  warehouse  of  trash  within  the  last 
month,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  feeling  about  you : 
a  pastry-cook  would  have  had  twice  the  gratitude, 
and  thanked  me  at  least  for  the  quantity. 

"  To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose  you  the 
Cardinal  Legate's  (our  Campeius)  circular  for  his 
conversazione  this  evening.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Pope's  fr'ara-tion,  and  all  polite  Christians, 
even  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civil. 
And  there  will  be  a  circle,  and  a  faro-table,  (for 
shillings,  that  is;  they  don't  allow  high  play,)  and 
all  the  beauty,  nobility,  and  sanctity  of  Ravenna 
present,  The  cardinal  himself  is  a  very  gooi- 
natured  little  fellow  bishop  of  'Muda,  and  legate 
here, — a  decent  belioer  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  He  has  kept  his  housekeeper  these  forty 
years  *  *  *  *,  but  ib  reckoned  a  pious  man. 
and  a  moral  liver. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be  -among  you 
this  autumn,  for  I  find  that  business  don't  go  on™ 
what  with  trustees  and  lawyers — as  it  should  do 
'with  all  deliberate  speed.'  They  diffe-  abouf  in 
vestments  in  Ireland. 

"  Between  the  deril  »ml  deep  «ea, 
Between  the  lawyer  itud  trustee, 

I  am  puzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  bj  my  not 
being  upon  the  spot,  what  with  answers,  demurs 
rejoinders,  that  it  may  be  I  must  come  and  look  to 
it;  for  one  says  do,  and  t'other  don't,  so  that  1 
know  not  which  way  to  turn :  but  perhaps  they  cas 


manage  without  me. 


'Yours, 
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P.  S  I  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of] 
Marino  Falieio,  the  Doge  of  Venice;  but  you 
shan't  see  it  these  six  years,  if  you  don't  acknow- 
ledge my  packets  with  more  quickness  and  preci- 
sion. Always  write,  if  but  a  line,  by  return  of  post, 
when  any  thing  arrives,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 
•'  Address  direct  to  Ravenna  ;  it  saves  a  week's 
time,  and  much  postage." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXII1. 

TO   MB.  MUKKAT. 

"  Rarenna,  April  18,  1820. 

i*ost  after  post  arrives  without  bringing  any 
acknowledgment  from  you  of  the  different  packets 
(excepting  the  first)  which  I  have  sent  within  the 
last  two  months,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  arrived 
long  ere  now  ;  and  as  they  were  announced  in  other 
letters,  you  ought  at  least  to  say  whether  they  are 
come  or  not.  You  are  not  expected  to  write  fre- 
quent or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is  much  occu- 
pied ;  but  when  parcels  that  have  cost  some  pains 
in  the  composition,  and  great  trouble  in  the  copy- 
ing, are  sen  t  to  you,  I  .should  at  least  be  put  out  of 
suspense,  by  the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per 
return  of  post,  addressed  directly  to  Ravenna.  I 
am  naturally  —  knowing  what  continental  posts  are 
—anxious  to  hear  that  they  are  arrived  :  especially 
as  I  loath  the  task  of  copying  so  much,  that  if 
there  was  a  human  being  that  could  copy  my  blot- 
ted MSS.,  he  should  have  all  they  can  ever  bring 
for  his  trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  lines,  to  say, 
such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There  are  at 
least  six  unacknowledged.  This  is  neither  kind  nor 
courteous. 

"  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  desiring  you 
to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that  there  is  THAT  brewing 
in  Italy,  which  will  speedily  cut  off  all  security  of 
communication,  and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers 
flying  in  every  direction,  with  their  usual  fortitude 
in  foreign  tumults.  The  Spanish  and  French  af- 
fairs have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment  ;  and  no 
wonder  :  they  have  been  too  long  trampled  on. 
This  will  mak'e  a  sad  scene  for  your  exquisite  travel- 
l.r,  but  not  for  the  resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a 
people  to  redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by 
the  natives,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it,  and 
perhaps  to  take  a  turn  with  them,  like  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of  business  ;  for  I  shall 
think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  spectacle  and 
moment  in  existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the 
barbarians  of  all  nations  back  to  their  own  dens.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  among  them  to  feel  more 
tot  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any  other  people  in 
existence.  But  they  want  union,  and  they  want 
principle  ;  and  I  doubt  their  success.  However, 
they  will  try,  probably,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Austrian  more 
than  I  do  :  unless  it  be  the  English,  the  Austrians 
seen:  to  me  the  most  obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

"  But  I  doubt  if  any  thing  be  done,  it  won't  be  so 
quietly  as  in  Spain.  To  be  sure,  revolutions  are 
not  to  be  made  with  rose  water,  where  there  are 
foreigners  as  masters. 

"  Write  while  you  can  ;  for  it  is  but  the  toss  up 
of  a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a  row  that  will 


lomewhat  retard  the  mail  by-and-by. 


"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIV. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNEB. 

"  Ravenna,  April  18,  iS20. 

"  I  ha>     caused  you  to  write  tc  Siri  and  Wilhalm 
to  send  with  Yincrnza,  in  a  boat,  the  camp-beds  and 


swords  left  in  their  care  when  I  quitted  Verne* 
There  are  also  several  pounds  of  Manton's  bust  pov 
der  in  a  japan  case  ;  but  unless  I  felt  sure  of  getting 
it  away  from  V.  without  seizure,  I  won't  have  it 
ventured.  I  can  get  it  in  here,  by  means  of  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  customs,  who  has  offered  to  get  it 
ashore  for  me ;  but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  n\ 
its  safety  in  leaving  Venice.  I  would  not  lose  it 
for  its-Weight  in  gold — there  is  none  such  in  Italy, 
as  I  take  it  to  be. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  hope  you 
are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
is  here,  and  was  last  night  at  the  cardinal's.  As  t 
had  been  there  last  Sunday,  and  yesterday  was 
warm,  I  did  not  go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  1 
had  thought  of  meeting  the  man  of  chemistry.  He 
called  this  morning,  and  I  shnll  go  in  search  of  him 
at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to-day,  being  Monday, 
there  is  no  great  conversazione,  and  only  the  family 
one  at  the  Marchese  Cavalli's,  where  I  go  as  a  rela- 
tion sometimes,  so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or 
two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public. 

"The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  fdr  the  fair,  ii 
there  is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that  time, — the 
Spanish  business  has  set  them  all  a  constitutioning, 
and  what  will  be  the  end  no  one  "knows— it  is  also 
necessary  thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

"  P.  S.  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hoppner.  How 
is  your  little  boy  ?  Allegra  is  growing,  and  has  hi 
creased  in  good  looks  and  obstinacy." 


LETTER  fCCCXXXV. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  April  23,  18SO. 

"The  proofs  don't  contain  the  last  stanzas  ol 
canto  second,  but  end  abruptly  witi  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  stanza. 

"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  cantos*  were 
not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason.  Recollect, 
I  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish  them ;  you  may  sup- 
press them,  if  you  like,  but  I  can  alter  nothing.  I 
have  erased  the  six  stanzas  about  thos«  two  impos- 
tors, *  *  *  *  (which  I  suppose  will  give  you 
great  pleasure,)  but  I  can  do  no  more.  I  can  neither 
recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give  you  leave  to  put  it 
all  into  the  fire,  if  you  like,  or  not  to  publish,  and  1 
think  that's  sufficient. 

"  1  told  vou  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good-will— 
that  I  had  been,  not  frightened,  but  hurt  by  the 
outcry,  and,  besides,  that  when  I  wrote  last  Novem- 
ber, I  was  ill  in  body,  and  in  very  great  distress  ol 
mind  about  some  private  things  of  my  own  ;  but 
you  would  have  it :  so  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  to  make  it 
lighter,  nit  it  in  two — but  I  can't  piece  it  together 
again.  I  can't  cobble  :  I  must '  either  make  a  spoon 
or  spoil  a  horn,' — and  there's  an  end  ;  for.  there's  no 
remeid :  but  I  leave  you  free  will  to  suppress  th*» 
whole,  if  you  like  it. 

"About  the  More/ante  Maggiore,  I  won't  have  a 
line  omitted.  It  may  circulate,  or  it  may  not ;  but 
all  the  criticism  on  earth  shan't  touch  a  line,  unless 
it  be  because  it  is  badly  translated.  Now  you  say, 
and  I  say,  and  others  say,  that  the  translation  is  i 
good  one ;  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  as  it  is.  Pvilci 
must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I  answer  for  the 
translation  only. 

****** 

"  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  the  Italian  next 
time  in  the  proofs  :  this  time,  while  I  am  scribbling 
to  you,  they  are  corrected  by  one  who  passes  for  the 
prettiest  woman  in  Romagna,  and  even  the  Marches, 
as  far  as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  vour  inquirifM 


J 
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about  Italian   society.      It  is  fit  you   should  like 
tmnething,  and  be  d— <i  to  you. 

"My  love  to  Scott.  I  shall  think  higher  of 
knighthood  ever  after  for  his  being  dubbed.  By- 
the-way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for  his  talent  in 
Britain :  it  has  happened  abroad  before  now ;  but 
on  the  continent  titles  are  universal  and  worthless. 
Why  don't  you  send  me  Ivanhoe  and  the  Monas- 
tery ?  I  hare  never  written  to  Sir  Walter,  for  I 
know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  ar.d  I  a  thousand 
nothings  to  do  ;  but  I  hope  to  see  him  at  Abbots- 
ford  before  very  long,  and  I  will  sweat  his  claret  for 
him,  though  Italian  abstemiousness  has  made  my 
brain  but  a  shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting 
'inter  pocula.'*  I  love  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  all 
the  better  brethren ;  but  I  hate  and  abhor  that  pud- 
dle of  water- worms  whom  you  have  taken  into 
Tour  troop.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  You  say  that  one-half  is  very  good  :  you 
%re  wrong ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest 
poem  in  existence.  Where  is"  the  poetry  of  which 
one-half  is  good  ?  is  it  the  dlneid  f  is  it  Milton's  * 
is  it  Dry  den' 8?  is  it  any  one's  except  Pope's  and 
Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
last  two  are  the  poets  vour  pond  poets  would  ex- 
plode. But  if  one-half  of  the  two  new  cantos  be 
good  in  your  opinion,  what  the  devil  wo-ild  yo'- 
have  more  ?  No — no  ;  no  poetry  is  generally  good 
—only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a 
sparkle  nere  and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  all  stars  as  rhyme  all  perfect. 

"  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here.  Last  night 
they  have  overwritten  all  the  city  walls  with  '  Up 
the  republic  ! '  and  '  Death  to  the  Pope  !  '  &c.,  &c. 
This  would  be  nothing  in  London,  where  the  walls 
are  privileged.  But  here  «t  is  a  different  thing : 
they  are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  inscriptions, 
and  the  police  is  all  on  the  alert,  and  the  Cardinal 
glares  pale  through  all  his  purple. 

"  April  24th,  1820,  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after,  search- 
ing for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caught  none  as  yet. 
They  must  have  been  all  night  about  it,  for  the 
'  Live  republics — Death  to  Popes  and  Priests,'  are 
innumerable,  and  plastered  over  all  the  palaces  : 
ours  has  plenty.  There  is  '  Down  with  the  Nobili- 
ty,' too ;  they  are  down  enough  already,  for  that 
matter.  A  very  heavy  rain  and  wind  having  come 
on,  I  did  not  go  out  and  '  skirr  the  country ; '  but 
I  shall  mount  to-morrow,  and  take  a  canter  among 
the  peasantry,  who  are  a  savage,  resolute  race,  al- 
ways riding  with  guns  in  their  hands.  I  wonder 
they  don't  suspect  the  serenaders,  for  they  play 
on  the  guitar  here  all  night,  as  in  Spain,  to  their 
mistresses. 

"  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says, 
pray  look  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Ode  on  Waterloo, 
written  in  the  year  1815,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Duke  de  Berri's  catastrophe  in  1820,  tell  me  if  I 
have'  not  as  good  a  right  to  the  character  of  'Vates,' 
in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole- 
rilge  ? 

'  Crinuon  tean  will  follow  yet— ' 

and  have  not  they  ? 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  happen 
among  you  Englishes  at  this  distance,  but  I  vatici- 
nate a  row  in  Italy  .  in  whilk  case,  I  don't  know 
that  I  won't  have  a  finger  in  it.  I  dislike  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  think  the  Italians  infamously  oppressed  ; 
ind  if  they  begin,  why,  I  will  recommend  '  the 
wection  of  a  sconce  upon  Drumsnab,'  like  Dugald 
Oalgetty." 


9ee  Beppv,  •taiuu  ! 


LETTER  CCCCXXXV1. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  RaTcnna,  Ma?  8,  TO 

"  From  your  not  having  written  again,  an  intcu 
tion  which  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  indicated, ) 
have  to  presume  that  the  '  Prophecy  of  Dante  '  hat 
not  been  found  more  worthy  than  its  predecessors 
in  the  eyes  of  your  illustrious  synod.  In  that  case, 
you  will  be  in  some  perplexity ;  to  and  which,  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to  consider  yourself 
as  bou:  d  or  pledged  to  publish  any  thing  because  it 
is  mine,  but  always  to  act  according  to  your  own 
views,  or  opinions,  or  those  of  your  friends ;  and  to 
be  sure  that  you  in  no  degree  offend  me  by  '  declin- 
ing the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The 
prose  observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,*  I  do 
not  intend  for  publication  at  this  time  ;  and  I  send 
a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  (they  were  written 
last  year  on  crossing  the  ^o,)t  which  must  not  be 
published  either.  I  mention  this,  because  it  is 
probable  he  may  give  you  a  copy.  Pray  recollect 
this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.  And,  more- 
over, I  can't  consent  to  any  mutilations  or  omis- 
sions of  Puld :  the  original  has  been  ever  free  from 
..vjtti  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  Christianity,  and  the 
translation  may  be  so  in  England  ;  though  you  will 
think  it  strange  that  they  should  have  allowed  such 
freedom  for  many  centuries  to  the  Morgante,  while 
the  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  transla- 
tion of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  have 
persecuted  Leoni,  the  translator — so  he  writes  me, 
and  so  I  could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted  me 
before  its  publication.  This  shows  how  much  more 
politics  interest  men  in  these  parts  than  religion.— 
Half  a  dozen  invectives  against  tyranny  confiscate 
Childe  Harold  in  a  month ;  and  eight-and-twenty 
cantos  of  quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church 
government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries.  I  copy  Le- 
oni's  account. 

"  '  Nbn  igncrera  forse  che  la  mia  versione  del  4° 
canto  del  Childe  Harold  fu  confiscata  in  ogni  parte : 
ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  soffrir  vessaxioni  altrettanto 
ridicole  quanto  illiberal!,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  versi 
fossero  esclusi  dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  divieto 
non  fa  d'ordinario  che  accrescere  la  curiosita  cosi 
quel  carme  sull' Italia  e  ricercato  piu  che  mai,  e 
penso  di  farlo  ristampare  in  Inghilterra  senza  nulla 
escludere.  Sciagurata  condizione  di  questa  mia 
patria !  se  patria  si  pu6  chiamare  una  terra  cosi 
avvilita  dalla  fortuna,  dagli  uomini,  da  se  mede- 
sima." 

"  Rose  will  translate  this  to  you.  Has  he  had  his 
letter  ?  I  enclosed  it  to  you  months  ago. 

"  This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  shall  dis- 
suade him  from,  or  he  may  chance  to  see  the  inside 
of  St.  Angelo's.  The  last  sentence  of  his  letter  is 
the  common  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  all  his  coun 
trymen. 

"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  and 
I  was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  who  by  way  of  displaying  her 
learning  in  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  then 
describing  his  fourteenth  ascension  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, asked  '  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in 
Ireland?'  My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano 
consisted  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  which  I  natu- 
rally conceived  her  to  mean  ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
I  divined  that  she  alluded  to  Iceland  and  to  Hecla 
— and  so  it  proved,  though  she  sustained  her  volcan- 
ic topography  for  some  time  with  all  the  amiable 
pertinacity  of  '  the  feminie.'  She  soon  after  turned 
to  me,  and  asked  me  various  questions  about  Sir 
Humphrey's  philosophy,  and  I  explained  as  well  at 
an  cracle  his  skill  in  gasen  safety  lamps,  and  un- 
gluing  the  Pompeian  MSS.  '  But  what  do  you  call 
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Him  ? '  said  she.  '  A  great  chemist,'  quoth  I.  '  What 
ean  he  do  r '  repeated  the  lady.  '  Almost  any  thing,' 
said  I.  '  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to 
Rive  me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I 
nave  tried  a  thousand  things,  and  the  co'ors  all 
cjme  oft';  and  besides,  they  don't  grow;  can't  he 
xnvent  something  to  make  them  grow  ? '  All  this 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  ;  and  what  you  will  be 
surprised  at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but 
really  well  educated  and  clever.  But  they  speak 
like  children,  when  first  out  of  their  convents ; 
and,  after  all,  this  is  better  than  an  English  blue- 
stocking. 

"  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphrey  of  this  last  piece  of 
philosophy,  not  knowing  how  he  might  take  it. — 
JDavy  was  much  taken  with  Ravenna,  and  the 
PRIMITIVE  Italianism  of  the  people,  who  are  un- 
osed  to  foreigners  :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

"  Send  me  Scott's  novels  and  some  news. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  the 
second  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Doge's 
conspiracy,  (i.  e.  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero ;)  but 
my  present  feeling  is  so  little  encouraging  on  such 
matters  that  I  begin  to  think  I  have  mined  my  tal- 
ent out,  and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  finding 
a  new  vein. 

"  P.  S.  I  sometirues  think  (if  the  Italians  don't 
rise)  of  coming  over  to  England  in  the  autumn 
after  the  coronation,  (at  which  I  would  not  appear 
on  account  of  my  family  schism,)  but  as  yet  I  can 
decide  nothing.  The  place  must  be  a  great  deal 
changed  since  I  left  it,  now  more  than  four  years 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  May  30, 1820. 

Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas 
Campbell,*  and  tell  him  from  me,  with  faith  and 
friendship,  three  things  that  he  must  right  in  his 
poets  :  Firstly,  he  says  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  char- 
acters are  taken  from  Smollett.  "lis  impossible  : 
—the  Guide  was  published  in  1766,  and  Humphrey 
Clinker  in  1771 — ditnque,  'tis  Smollett  who  has  taken 
irom  Anstey.  Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom 
Cowper  alludes  when  he  says  that  there  was  one 
who  '  built  a  church  to  God,  and  then  blasphemed 
his  name  :  '  it  was  '  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,'  to  whom 
that  maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  alludes. — 
Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  passage  from 
Shakspeare,  '  to  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,' 
&c. ;  for  lily  he  puts  rose,  and  bedevils  in  more 
words  than  one  the  whole  quotation. 

"  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  felkpr ;  but  he  should  be 
correct :  for  the  first  is  an  injustice,  (to  Antsey),  the 
•econd  an  iynorant-e,  and  the  third  a  blunder'.  Tell 
him  all  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in  good  part ;  for  I 
might  have  rammed  it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him 
--iE.»*.;ad  oi  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVHI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  May  20,  1820. 

"  tirst  ana  foremost,  you  must  forward  my  letter 
lo  Moore  dated  Id  January,  which  I  said  you  might 
or  Mi,  but  desired  you  to  forward.  Now,  you  should 
really  not  forget  these  little  things,  because  they  do 
Tttischief  among  friends.  You  are  an  excellent  man, 


a  great  man,  and  live  among  great  men,  but  di  praj 
recollect  your  absent  friends  and  authors. 

"In  the  first  place,  your  packets;  then  a  l^ttei 
from  Kinnaird,  on  the  most  urgent  business ,  an 
other  fiom  Moore,  about  a  communication  to  Lady 
Byron  of  importance  ;  a  fourth  from  the  mother  ol 
Allegra ;  and  fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Contessa  G 
is  on  the  eve  of  being  divorced. — But  the  Italian 
public  are  on  our  side,  particularly  the  women, — and 
the  men  also,  because  they  say  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  the  business  up  now  after  a  year  of  tol- 
eration. All  her  relations  (who  are  numerous,  high 
in  rank  and  powerful)  are  furious  against,  hi-n  H« 
his  conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  astj 
is  very  capable  of  employing  siearii — this  is  Latin 
as  well  as  Italian,  so  you  can  understand  it ;  but  1 
have  arms,  and  don't  mind  them,  thinking  that  I 
could  pepper  his  ragamuffins,  if  they  don't  come  un- 
awares, and  that  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that 
way  as  another  ;  and  it  would  besides  serve  you  as 
an  advertisement. 

1  Man  may  escape  from  rop*  or  gun,  &c., 
But  he  who  takes  woman,  somau,  woman,'  4e. 

"  Yours." 

"  P.  S.  I  have  looked  over  the  press,  but  heaven 
knows  how.  Think  what  I  have  on  hand,  and  the 
post  going  out  to-morrow.  Do  you  remember  the 
epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 

'  Ci-git  1'enfant  fat*/  4« 


.  cinio  v..  note  ix. 


•  Here  lie.  the  spoil';' •' ild 
Of  the  world  whic,,  :..  .pol'd.' 


The  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &c.,  &c.,  <xo 


LETTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MOOhB. 

"R»renna,  May  24,  1WO. 

'  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  There  u  also  n 
letter  of  January  last  for  you  at  Murray's  which 
will  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here  Murray  ought 
to  have  forwarded  it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an 
epistle  from  a  countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris, 
which  has  moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  th« 
goodness,  perhaps,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  hei 
story,  and  I  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — though 
not  in  the  useless  way  she  proposes.  Her  letter  is 
evidently  unstudied,  an<>  so  natural,  that  .he  orthog 
raphv  is  also  in  a  state  of  nature. 

'  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary,  who 
thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating  you  or  me 
into  French !  Was  there  ever  such  a  notion  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  consummation  of  despair.  Pray 
inquire,  and  let  me  know,  and.  if  you  could  draw  a 
bill  on  me  here  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  at  yonj 
banker's  I  will  duly  honor  it, — that  is,  if  she  is  E*t 
an  impostor.  If  not,  let  me  know,  that  I  mav  get 
something  remitted  by  my  banker  Longhi,  of  Bo 
logna,  for  I  have  no  correspondence,  myself,  at  Fans; 
but  tell  her  she  must  not  translate ; — if  she  does,  it 
will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

"  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but  in 
French  and  flattery)  from  a  Madame  Sophie  Gail,  of 
Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  spouse  of  a  Gallo- 
Greek  of  that  name.  Who  is  she  ?  and  what  is 
she?  and  how  came  she  to  take  an  interest  in  n; y 
poeshie  or  its  author  ?  If  you  know  her,  tell  hei , 
with  my  compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French, 
I  have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have 
done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  would 
look  like  an  affectation.  I  have  just  been  scolding 
my  monkey  for  tearing  the  seal  of  he/  letter,  ana 
spoiling  a  mock  book,  in  which  I  put  rose  leaves 
1  had  a  civet-cat  thr  other  day,  too ;  but  it  run  awaj 
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aftei  scratching  my  monkey's  cheek,  and  I  am  in 
search  of  it  still.  It  was  the  fiercest  beast  I  ever 
saw,  and  like  *  *  in  the  face  and  manner. 

"  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say  ;  but  as  they  are 
not  come  to  a  d  'nouement,  I  don't  care  to  begin 
their  history  till  it  is  wound  up.  After  you  went  I 
had  a  fever,  but  got  well  again  without  bark.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  here  the  other  day,  and  liked 
Ravenna  very  much.  He  will  tell  you  any  thing  you 
may  wish  to  know  about  the  place  and  your  humble 
servitor. 

"  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scott's)  were 
unfounded.  There  are  no  damages  in  this  country, 
b'jt  there  will  probably  be  a  separation  between  them, 
as  her  family,  which  is  a  principal  one,  by  its  con- 
aexioi  a,  are  very  much  against  him,  for  the  whole 
of  his  conduct; — and  he  is  old  and  obstinate,  and 
ehe  is  joung  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  her  affections.  I  have  given  her 
the  best  advice,  viz.,  to  stay  with  him, — pointing  out 
the  state  of  a  separated  woman,  (for  the  priests 
won't  let  U>vers  live  openly  together,  unless  the  hus- 
band sanctions  it,)  and  making  the  most  exquisite 
moial  reflections, — but  to  no  purpose.  She  says, 
'  I  will  stay  with  him,  if  he  will  let  you  remain  with 
me.  It  is  hasd  that  I  should  be  the  only  woman  in  Ro- 
magi  •>.  who  is  not  to  have  he»  Amico  ;  but,  if  not,  I 
will  nrt  11  ?e  with  him ;  and  as  for  the  consequences, 
love,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c., — you  know  how  females  reason 
on  such  occasions. 

"  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on,  till  he  can  do  so  no 
longer.  Bui  he  wants  her  to  stay  and  dismiss  me  ; 
for  he  doesii't  like  to  pay  back  her  dowry  and  to 
make  an  alimony.  Her  relations  are  rather  for  the 
separation,  as  they  detest  him — indeed,  so  does 
every  body.  The  populace  and  the  women  are,  as 
usual,  all  for  those  who  are  in  the  wrong,  viz.,  the 
lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have  retreated,  but 
honor  and  an  erysipelas  which  has  attacked  her, 
prevent  me, — to  say  nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her 
most  entirely,  though  not  enough  to  persuade  her 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  frenzy.  '  I  see  how  it 
will  end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth  Mrs.  ShufHeton.' 

"  My  paper  is  finished,  and  so  must  this  letter. 
"  Yours  ever, 
"B. 

••  P.  S.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  completed 
the  Italian  Fudges.  Pray,  how  come  you  to  be  still 
in  Paris  ?  Murray  has  four  or  five  things  of  mine  in 
hand — the  new  Don  Juan,  which  his  back-shop  synod 
don't  admire; — a  translation  of  the  first  canto  of 
Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  excellent ; — a  short 
litto  from  Dante,  not  so  much  approved ; — the 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  very  grand  and  worthy,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.; — a  furious  prose  answer  to  Blackwood's 
Observations  on  Don  Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence 
of  Pope — likely  to  make  a  row.  The  opinions 
above  I  quote  from  Murray  and  his  Utican  senate  ; 
— you  will  form  your  own,  when  you  see  the  things. 

"  You  will  have  no  great  chance  of  seeing  me, 
for  I  begin  to  think  I  must  finish  in  Italy. '  But,  if 
you  come  my  way,  you  shall  have  a  tureen  of  maca- 
roni. •  Pray  tell  me  about  yourself  and  your  in- 
tents. 

"  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  Earl  Blessington 
ibcty  tnoi  sand  pounds  (at  six  per  cent.)  on  a  Dub- 
tin  mortgage.  Only  think  of  my  becoming  an  Irish 
absentee . 


LETTER  CCCCXL. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNEK. 

"Ravenna,  May  25,  1 820. 

"  A  German  named  Ruppsecht  has  sent  me, 
heaven  knows  why,  several  Deutsche  Gazettes,  oi 
ill  which  I  understand  neither  word  nor  letter.  I 
Have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  beg  you  to  translate 


to  me  some  remarks,  which  appear  to  be  G<  cthe't 
Ujjon  Manfred  !^and  if  I  may  judge  by  two  notes  of 
admiration  (generally  put  after  s  miething  ridicu 
Ions  by  us),  and  the  word  '  hypocondrisch,'  are  an} 
thing  but  favorable.  I  shall  regret  this,  for  I  ihould 
have  been  proud  of  Goethe's  good  word;  but  I 
shan't  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  thov  gh  he 
ihould  be  savage. 

"  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me  this 
favor  ? — never  mind — soften  nothing — I  am  literarr 
proof — having  had  good  and  evil  said  in  most  mocf 
ern  languages.  "  Believe  me,  &c  ' 


LETTER    CCCCXLI. 

TO   MH.    MOORE. 

"Rarenna,  Jute,  18MU. 

I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  W., 
which  I  prefer  answering  through  you,  if  that 
worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as  he  says,  an  occa- 
sional visitor  of  yours.  In  November  last  he  wrote 
to  me  a  well-meaning  letter,  stating,  for  some  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  his  belief  that  a  reunion  might  be 
effected  between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  To  this  I 
answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second  letter, 
repeating  his  notions,  which  letter  I  have  never 
answered,  having  had  a  thousand  other  things  to 
think  of.  He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed  that  he 
had  offended  me,  by  touching  on  the  topic ;  and  I 
wish  you  to  assure  him  that  I  am  not  at  all  so,— 
but  on  the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good-nature. 
At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible. You  know  this,  as  well  as  I, — and  there  let 
it  end. 

I  believe  that  I  showed  you  his  epistle  in 
autumn  last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  heard  of  my 
laureate'  at  Paris,* — somebody  who  has  written  '  a 
most  sanguinary  Epitre'  against  me ;  but  whether 
in  French,  or  Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not, 
and  he  don't  say, — except  that  (for  my  satisfaction) 
he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  fellow's  volume. 
If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ought  to 
know,  you  will"  doubtless  tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to 
be  something  of  the  usual  sort ; — he  says,  he  don't 
remember  the  author's  name. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and  expect 
an  answer  at  your  leisure. 

'  The  separation  business  still  continues,  and  all 
the  world  are  implicated,  including  priests  and  car- 
dinals. The  public  opinion  is  furious  against  him, 
because  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  matter  short  at 
first,  and  not  waited  twelve  months  to  begin. 
He  has  been  trying  at  evidence,  but  can  get  none 
sufficient;  for  what  would  make  fifty  divorces  in 
England  won't  do  here — there  must  be  the  most  de- 
cided proofs.  *  * 

"It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted  in 
Ravenna  for  these  two  hundred  years ;  for,  though 
they  often  separate,  they  assign  a  different  motive 
You  know  that  the  continental  incontinent  ar* 
more  delicate  than  the  English,  and  don't  like  pro- 
claiming their  coronation  in  a  court,  even  when  no 
body  doubts  it. 

"  All  her  relations  *e  furious  against  him.  Th« 
father  has  challenged  him — a  superfluous  valor,  for 
he  don't  fight,  though  suspected  of  two  assassins 
tions — one  of  the  famous  Monzoni  of  Forli.  Wain- 
ing  was  given  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  in  the 
Pine  Forest  without  being  on  my  guard ;  so  I  take 
my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  my  pocket 
during  my  daily  rides. 

"Iwon't  stir  from  this  place  till  the  matter  is 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  She  is  as  femininely 
firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion  is  so  much  against 
him,  that  the  advocates  decline  to  undertake  hi« 
cause,  because  they  say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  i 
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logao-  -fool ,  if  he  did  QV/V  discover  the  liaison  till 
now ;  and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited,  for 
come  bad  end,  to  divulge  it.  In  short,  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Guido  di  Po- 
lenta's family,  in  these  parto. 

"  If  the  man  has  nie  taken  off,  like  Polonius,  '  say 
he  made  a  good  end' — for  a  melodrame.  The  prin- 
cipal security  is,  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
spend  twenty  scudi — the  average  price  of  a  clean- 
handed bravo — otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  op- 
portunity, for  I  ride  about  the  woods  every  evening, 
with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  acquaintance, 
who  latterly  looks  a  little  queer  in  solitary  bits  of 
busLea. 

"  Good-by. — Write  to  yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXLII. 

TO   MB     MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  June  7,  1820. 

•  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you, 
to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany 
perhaps  of  Europe — upon  one  of  the  great  men  of 
your  advertisements  (all  'famous  hands,'  as  Jacob 
Tonson  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuffins) — in  short,  a 
critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Manfred.  There  is  the 
original,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian  one ; 
keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of 
such  as  Goethe,  whether  favorable  or  not,  are  al- 
ways interesting — and  this  is  more  so,  as  favorable. 
His  Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  don't  know  German ; 
but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis  in  1816,  at  Coligny, 
translated  most  of  it  to  me  vive  voce,  and  I  was 
naturally  much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the 
Steinbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else, 
much  more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Man- 
fred. The  first  scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faus- 
tus, are  very  similar.  Acknowledge  this  letter. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"P.  S.  I  have  received  Ivanhoe; — -good.  Pray 
Bend  me  some  tooth-powder  and  tincture  of  myrrh, 
by  Waite,  &c.,  Rieciardetto  should  have  been  trans- 
lated literally,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  puffing  Whistfe- 
sraft,  it  won't  do.  I'll  tell  you  why  some  day  or 
otver.  Cornwall's  a  poet,  but  spoiled  by  the  de- 
testable schools  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Hemans  is  a 
pott  also,  but  too  stiltified  and  apostrophic, — and 
quite  wrong.  Men  died  calmly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  since,  without  Christianity  : — witness 
the  Romans,  and  lately,  Thistlewood,  Sandt,  and 
Lovel — men  who  ought  to  have  been  weighed  down 
with  their  crimes,  even  had  they  believed.  A  death- 
bed is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and  not 
of  religion.  Voltaire  was  frightened,  Frederick  of 
Prussia  not:  Christians  the  same,  according  to 
their  strength  rather  than  their  creed.  What  does 
H  *  *  H  *  *  mean  by  his  stanza  ?  which  is  octave, 
got  drunk,  or  gone  mad. — He  ought  to  have  his 
cazs  boxed  with  Thor's  hammer  for  rhyming  so  fan- 
tastically." 


LETTER  CCCCXL1II. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  June  9,  1803. 

"  Oalignani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris  edition  of 
jrcur  works,  (which  I  wrote  to  order,)  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  my  old  friends  with  a  French  face.  I  have 
been  skimmiag  and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like 
d  swallow,  and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  the  melodies  without  music  ; 
and  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  can't  read  in  a  music- 
book — the  crotchets  confound  the  words  in  my  head, 
though  I  recollect  them  perfectly  when  sung. 


Mi.ii.ic  assists  my  memory  through  the  ear,  not 
thi  ough  the  eye  ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers)  perplex 
m«:  aoon  j.aper,  but  they  are  a  help  when  heard. 
Anil  thus  1  was  glad  to  see  the  words  without  their 
borrowed  robes ; — to  my  mind  they  look  none  the 
worse  for  their  nudity. 

"  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of,  your  life — 
calling  your  father  '  a  venerable  old  gentleman,' 
and  prattling  of  '  Addison,'  and  dowager  couirl 
esses.'  If  that  dammed  fellow  was  to  write  my  life, 
I  would  certainly  take  his.  And  then  at  the  Dub- 
lin dinner,  you  have  '  made  a  speech,'  (do  you  re- 
collect, at  Douglas  K.'s.  'Sir,  he  made  me  a 
speech  ?')  too  complimentary  to  the  '  living  poets," 
and  somewhat  redolent  of  universal  praise.  I  am 
but  too  well  off  in  it,  but  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

"  You  have  not  sent  me  any  poetical  or  personal 
news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you  complete  an  Ital- 
ian Tour  of  the  Fudges  ?  I  have  just  been  turning 
over  Little,  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being 
then  in  my  fifteenth  summer.  Heigho  !  I  believe 
all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has 
been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

"  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  of  '  Poeshie,' 
which  I  had  sent  to  M.  at  his  own  impatient  desire ; 

ind,  now  he  has  got  it,  he  don't  like  it,  and  de- 
murs. Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  any  of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  trans- 
lation from  Pulci,  which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse 
for  verse. 

"  I  am  in  the  third  act  of  a  tragedy  ;  but  whether 
it  will  be  finished  or  not,  I  know  not :  I  have,  at 
this  present,  too  many  passions  of  my  own  on  hand 
to  do  justice  to  those  of  the  dead.  Besides  the 
vexations  mentioned  in  my  last,  •  I  have  incurred  a 
quarrel  with  the  Pope's  carabiniers,  or  gens- 
d'armerie,  who  have  petitioned  the  cardinal  against 
my  liveries,  as  resembling  too  nearly  their  own  lousv 
uniform.  They  particularly  object  to  the  epaulettes; 
which  all  the  world  with  us  have  upon  gala  days. 
My  liveries  are  of  the  colors  conforming  to  my 
arms,  and  have  been  the  family  hue  ever  since  the 
year  1066. 

'  I  have  sent  a  trenchant  reply,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose; and  have  given  to  understand  that,  if  any 
soldados  of  that  respectable  corps  insult  my  ser 
vants,  I  will  do  likewise  by  their  gallant  com- 
manders ;  and  I  have  directed  my  ragamuffins,  six 
in  number,  who  are  tolerably  savage,  to  defend 
themselves,  in  case  of  agression  :  and,  on  holydays 
and  gaudy  days,  I  shall  arm  the  whole  set,  including 
myself,  in  case  of  accidents  or  treachery.  I  used 
to  play  pretty  well  at  the  broadsword,  once  upon  a 
time,  at  Angelo's  ;  but  I  should  like  the  pistol,  our 
national  buccaneer  weapon,  better  though  I  am 
out  of  practice  at  present.  However,  I  can  'wink 
and  hold  out  mine  iron.'  It  makes  me  think  (the 
whole  thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — '  now, 
Gregory,  remember  thy  smashing  blow.' 

'  All  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  cavalier  for 
his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my  liveries,  are  very 
tiresome  to  a  quiet  man,  who  does  his  best  to  please 
all  the  world,  and  longs  for  fellowship  and  good- 
will. Pray  write.  "  I  am  yours,  &«.' 


LETTER  CCCCXLIV. 


TO   MR.    MOORB. 


"  Ravenna,  July  13,  KS* 

"  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety  aboai 
mv  being  '  in  a  whisp,'  *  I  answer  your  letter  forth- 
with :  premising  that  as  I  am  a  '  Will  of  the  wisp,'  1 
may  chance  to  flit  out  of  it.  B  it,  first,  a  word  on 
the  Memoir ; — I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would 
rather  that  one  correct  copy  was  taken  and  depos 


•  An  Irah  phraie  for  being  iu  a  Krape. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


tted  ia  honors  /le  hands,  to  case  of  accidents 
h  ippeuing  to  tne  original ;  for  you  know  that  I 
have  none,  and  have  never  even  re-read,  nor,  indeed,  bardy. 
read  at  all  what  is  there  written ;  I  only  know  that 
I  wrote  it  with  the  fullest  intention  to  be  '  faithful 
and  true '  in  my  narrative,  but  not  impartial — no, 
by  the  Lord !  I  can't  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I 
feel.  But  I  wish  to  give  every  body  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  contradict  or  correct  me. 

"  I  have'no  objection  to  any  proper  person  seeing 
what  is  there  written, — seeing  it  was  written,  like 
every  thing  else,  for  the  purpose  of  being  read, 
however  much  many  writings  may  fail  in  arriving  at 
tt  at  object. 

"  With  regard  to  '  the  whisp,'  the  Pope  has 
pronounced  their  separation.  The  degree  came 
•esterday  from  Babylon, — it  was  she  and  her  friends 
•rho  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds  of  her  husband's 
(the  noble  Count  Cavalier's)  extraordinary  usage. 
He  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  because  of  the 
alimony,  which  has  been  assigned,  with  all  her 
goods,  chattels,  carriage,  &c.,  to  be  restored  by 
him.  In  Italy  they  can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on 
her  giving  me  up,  and  he  would  forgive  every  thing 
— even  the  adultery  which  he  swears  that  he  can 
prove  by  '  famous  winesses.'  But,  in  this  country, 
the  very  courts  hold  such  proofs  in  abhqrrence,  the 
Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate  in  public 
than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  passionate  in 
private. 

"  The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  numerous 
and  powerful,  reply  to  him — '  You  yourself  are 
either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if  you  did  not  see  the 
consequences  of  the  approximation  of  these  two 
young  persons, — knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take 
your  choice, — but  don't  break  out  (after  twelve 
months  of  the  closest  intimacy,  under  your  own 
eyes  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scandal,  which 
can  only  make  you  ridiculous  and  her  unhappy.' 

"  He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intercourse  was 
ourely  amicable,  and  that  7  was  more  partial  to  him 
than  to  her,  till  melancholy  testimony  proved  the 
contrary.  To  this  they  answer,  that  '  Will  of  this 
wisp'  was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  that 
'  clarnosa  Fama '  had  not  proclaimed  the  purity  of 
my  morals ; — that  her  brother,  a  year  ago,  wrote 
from  Rome  to  warn  him,  that  his  wife  would 
infallibly  be  led  astray  by  this  ignis  fatuus,  unless 
he  took  proper  measures,  all  of  which  he  neglected 
to  take,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Now,  he  says,  that  he  encouraged  my  return  to 
Ravenna,  to  see  '  in  quant  i  piedi  di  acqua  siamo,' 
and  he  has  found  enough  to  drown  him  in.  In 
short, 

"  Ce  lie  fut  pas  le  tout ;  sa  fcinme  se  plaignit — 
Proc^— La  parentes  se  joint  en  excuse  et  ilit 
(iue  du  Docteur  venoit  tout  le  mauvais  menage ; 
due  cet  homme  etoit  fou,  quo  sa  lemme  etcit  sage. 
On  fit  casser  le  manage.' 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way  of  con- 
flict, for  they  are  sure  to  win  against  the  field.  She5 
returns  to  her  father's  house,  and  I  can  only  see  her 
ander  great  restrictions — such  is  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  relations  behaved  very  well ; — I  offeree 
any  settlement,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it,  anc 
jwear  she"  shan't  live  with  G.,  (as  he  has  tried  to 
prove  her  faithless,)  but  that  he  shall  maintain  her 
and,  in  fact,  a  judgment  to  this  effect  came  yester- 
day. I  am,  of  course,  in  an  awkward  situation 
enoagh. 

"  I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  carabiniers  who 
protested  against  my  liveries.  They  are  not  popu- 
lar, those  same  soldiers,  and,  in  a  small  row,  the 
other  night,  one  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and 
divers  put  to  flight,  by  some  of  the  Romagnuole 
youth,  whc  are  dexterous,  and  somewhat  liberal  of 
ihe  knife.  The  perpetrators  are  not  discovered,  but 


"  There  is  a  revolution  at  Naples.     If  so,  it  wil 
)robably  leave  a  card  at  Ravenna  in  its  way  to  Lorn 


Your  publishers  seem  to  have  used   you  like 
mine.     Murray  has  shuffled,  and  almost  insinuated 


;hat  my   last  productions   are  dull. 
damme,  dull !     I  believe  he  is  right. 


;he  completion  of  my  tragedy  on  Marino  Faliero, 
none  of  which  has  yet  gone  to  England.  The  fifth 
act  is  nearly  completed,  but  it  is  dreadfully  long— 
brty  sheets  of  long  paper,  four  pages  each — about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  when  printed ;  but  '  so  full 
of  pastime  and  prodigality '  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

"  Pray  send  and  publish  your  poem  upon  me ;  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  praising  me  too  highly,  I  shall 
Docket  my  blushes. 

"'Not  actionable!' — Chantre  d'cnfer!* — by  *  * 
that's  '&  speech,'  and  I  won't  put  up-with  it  A 
jretty  title  to  give  a  man  for  doubting  if  thttf  be 
any  such  place ! 

"So  my  Gail  is  gone — and  Miss  Mahony  won't 


Dull,  sir!- 
He  begs  fo..' 


take  wzoney.     I  am  very 
;enerous  free  of  expense, 
.ate  me. 


lad   of  it — I  like  to  be 
ut  beg  her  not  to  trans- 


Oh,  pray  tell  Galignani  that  I  shall  send  him  a 
screed  of  doctrine  if  he  don't  be  more  punctual 
Somebody  regularly  detains  two,  and  sometimes 
four,  of  his  messengers  by  the  way.  Do,  pray, 
entreat  him  to  be  more  precise.  News  are  worth 
money  in  this  remote  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

"  Pray,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  share  some 
of  your  champ'agne  and  La  Fitte,  but  I  am  too  Ital- 
ian for  Paris  in  general.  Make  Murray  send  my 
letter  to  you  if  it  is  full  of  epigrams. 


'  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXLV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  July  17,  1820. 

"I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quarterlies, 
and  Edinburghs,  for  all  which  I  am  grateful ;  they 
contain  all  I  know  of  England,  except  by  Galigna- 
ni's  newspaper. 

"  The  tragedyf  is  completed,  bat  now  comes  the 
task  of  copy  and  correction.  It  is  very  long,  (forty- 
two  sheets  of  long  paper,  of  four  pages  each,)  and  I 
believe  must  make  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  besides  many  his- 
torical extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to  append. 
History  is  closely  followed.  Dr.  Moore's  account  is 
in  some  respects  false,  and  in  all  foolish  and  flip- 
pant. None  of  the  chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted 
Sanuto,  Sandi,  Navagero,  and  an  anonymous  Siege 
of  Zara,  besides  the  histories  of  Laugier,  Dara,  Sis- 
mondi,  &c.)  state,  or  even  hint,  that  he  begged  his 
life ;  they  merely  say  that  he  did  not  deny  the  con- 
spiracy. He  was  one  of  their  great  men, — com- 
mander at  the  siege  of  Zara, — beat  eighty  thousand 
Hungarians,  killing  eight  thousand,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  the  town  he  was  besieging  in  order, 
— took  Capo  d'Istria, — was  ambassador  at  Genoa, 
Rome,  and  finally  Doge,  where  he  fell  for  treason, 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  by  what 
Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him  for,  many  yeara 
before,  (when  podesta  and  captain  of  Trcvisp,) 
having  knocked  down  a  bishop,  who  was  sluggish 
,  in  carrying  the  host  at  a  pro-ession.  He  '  saddles 
I  him,'  as  Thwackum  did  Square,  'with  a  judgment;' 
but  he  does  not  mentior.  whether,  he  had  been  pun- 
ished at  the  time  for  what  would  appear  very  strange, 
even  now,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  an 
age  of  papal  power  and  glory.  Sanuto  says,  that 


L  hopp  and  believe  that  none  of  my  ragamuffins  were  i  Heaven  took  away  his  senses  for  this  bune  t,  an  j 
in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat  savage,  and  secret-  , • — 

',y  armed,  like  most   of  the   inhabitants.      It  is  their  i  •  The  title  given  him  by  M.  Lajnaitiae,  in  ODD  of  hiipooa* 

»%y,  and  saves  sompt'mes  a  good  leal  of  litigation.  I  f  Marino  Faiiero. 
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Induced  him  to  conspire.  'Per6  fu  permesso  che  il 
Falierc  perdette  1'  intelletto,'  &c. 

"  ]  do  not  know  what  your  parlor-boarders  will 
think  of  the  drama  I  have  founded  upon  this  extra- 
jrdiuary  event.  The  only  similar  one  in  history  is 
the  story  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  a  prince,  with 
the  commons  against  the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his 
life  therefor.  But  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied, 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  krow  why  your  Quartering 
Reviewers,  at  the  close  of  '  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,' 
accuse  me  of  Manicheism  ?  a  compliment  to  which 
the  sweetener  of  '  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  '  by 
no  means  reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  is 
very  noble ;  but  could  they  not  do  justice  to  the 
writer  without  converting  him  into  my  religious 
antidote  ?  I  am  not  a  Manichean,  nor  an  A:iy- 
eht-an.'  [  should  like  to  know  what  harm  my 
'p"eshi«w'  have  done?  I  can't  tell  what  people 
mean  by  snaking  me  a  hoogoblin."" 


LETTER  CCCCXLVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  AuguM  31,  1820. 

"  1  have  'put  my  soul '  into  the  tragedy,  (as  you 

if  it;)  but  you  know  that  there  are  d d  souls  as 

well  as  tragedies.  Recollect  that  it  is  not  a  politi- 
cal play,  though  it  may  look  like  it :  it  is  strictly 
historical.  Read  the  history  and  judge. 

"  Ada  s  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am  glad  of  it 
—the  mother  made  a  good  daughter.  Send  me 
Gifford's  opinion,  and  never  mind  the  Archbishop. 
I  can  neither  send  yoii  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred 
pistoles,  nor  a  better  taste ;  I  send  you  a  tragedy, 
and  you  asked  for  '  facetious  epistles  ; '  a  little  like 
your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr.  Prideaux  to  '  put 
some  more  humor  into  his  Life  of  Mahomet.' 

"  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  There  is  hardly 
•>ne  of  my  school  or  college  contemporaries  that  has 
not  turned  out  more  or  less  celebrated.  Peel,  Pal- 
Kierstoii,  Bankes,  Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  MillSj 
Douglas  Kirnaird,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all  talked  fc«i? 
seen  talked  about. 

****** 

"  We  *re  here  going  to  fight  a  little  next  month, 
if  the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  and  probably  if  they 
do.  I  can't  say  more  now.  If  any  thing  happens, 
you  have  matter  for  a  posthumous  work  in  MS. ;  so 
pruy  be  civil.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage 
work,  if  once  they  begin  here.  The  French  courage 
proceeds  from  vanity,  the  German  from  phlegm,  the 
Turkish  from  fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish 
from  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch 
from  obstinacy,  the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but 
.the  Italian  from  anger;  so  you  see  that  they  will 
spwe  nothing." 


LETTER  CCCCXLVII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Rarcnna,  Augurt  31,  1820. 

<  1> — n  your  '  mezzo  eammin  '* — you  should  say 
the  prime  of  life,'  a  much  more  consolatory  phrase. 
Besides,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was  born  in  1788,  and 
consequently  am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken 
on  another  point.  The  '  Sequin  Box '  never  came 
into  requisition,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  It  were 
better  that  it  had,  for  then  a  man  is  not  bound,  you 


•  1  oici  eoi-.gratulMe..  him  upon  arrivin g  at  what  Daute  calU  the 
wumiu  "  ol  lile,  t'n  age  of  thirty-three. — Moor* 
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know.  As  to  reform,  I  did  reform — what  w>.  uld  von 
have  ?  '  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 
I  verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of  poeti- 
cal temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion  ol 
some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of  life.  What  should 
I  have  known  or  written,  had  I  been  a  quiet,  mer- 
cantile politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting  ?  A  man 
must  travel  and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence. 
Besides,  I  only  meant  to  be  a  cavalier  servente, 
and  had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in  tha 
Anglo  fashion. 

"However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or  two  ol 
Italy — more  than  Lady  Morgan  has  picked  up  in 
her  posting.  What  do  Englishmen  know  of  Ital- 
ians beyond  their  museums  and  saloons — and  seme 
hack  *  *,  en  passant  f  Now,  I  'have  lived  in  the 
heart  of  their  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers, — have  seen  and  be- 
come (pars  niayna  fuij  a  portion  of  their  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  passions,  and  am  almost  inoculated 
into  a  family.  This  is  to  see  men  and  things  aa 
they_are. 

"You  say  that  I  called  you  ' quiet 'f — I  don't 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary 
you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  Queen  ?  I  hear  Mr 
Hoby  says,  '  that  it  makes  him  weep  *o  see  her,  sh« 
reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane  Shore.' 


1  Mr.  Hoby,  the  bojlmaker'i  heart  i»  quite  §or 
For  teeing  the  Ciueen  makes  him  think  of  Ja 
And,  in  fact,  ..... 


s  Shore; 


Pray,  excuse   this   ribaldry.     What  is  your  poem 
about  ?    Write  and  tell  me  all  about  it  and  you. 

"Yours,  &c." 

"  P.  S.  Did  you  write  the  lively  quiz  on  Peter 
Bell  ?  It  has  wit  enough  to  be  yours,  and  almost 
too  much  to  be  any  body  else's  now  going.  It  ~*r*n 
in  Galignani  the  other  day  or  wcf  k  " 


LETTER  CCCCXLVIII. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY 

"  Kavenna    September  7,  1820. 

'  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  must  refer  to  the 
manuscript,  because  there  are  in  it  various  readings. 
Pray  attend  to  this,  and  choose  what  Gifford  thinks 
best.  Let  me  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

"You  speak  of  Lady  *  *'s  illness;  she  is  not  of 
those  who  die : — the  amiable  only  do ;  and  those 
whose  death  would  do  good  live.  Whenever  she  is 
pleased  to  return,  it  may  be  presumed  she  will  take 
her  '  divining  rod '  along  with  her :  it  may  be  of 
use  to  her  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  '  rich  man '  of 
the  Evangelists. 

"  Pray,  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back 
to  England.  They  may  say  what  they  please,  any 
loathsome  abuse  but  that.  Contradict  it. 

"  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect 
an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and  loaded,  but 
they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train.  One  of  the  cities 
shirked  from  the  league.  I  cannot  write  more  at 
large  for  a  thousand  reasons.  Our  '  puir  hill  folk  ' 

er^sf  to  strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but  Bo- 
logna paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  and  the  season 
half  over.  '  0  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  ! '  The  Huns 
are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  they  pass  it  on  their  way 
to  Naples,  all  Italy  will  be  behind  them.  The  dogs 
— the  wolves — may  they  perish  like  the  host  ol 
Sennacherib  !  If  you  want  to  publish  the  Prophecf 
of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better  time." 


1  had  miatakeu  the  concluding  word,  of  hu  tatter  of  the  >U>  of  t n 
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LETTER  CCCCXLIX. 


TO  MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Ravenna,  Sept.  11,  1820. 

"  Hf;e  is  another  historical  note  for  you.  I  want 
to  be  as  near  truth  as  the  drama  can  be. 

"  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  Faliero 
himself,*  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tourist,  who  pre- 
tends that  he  could  have  been  introduced  to  me. 
Let  me  have  a  proof  .of  it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava 
into  some  shape. 

"  What  Giftord  says  is  very  consolatory,  (of  the 
first  act.'  English,  sterling  genuine  English,  is  a 
desideratum  among  you,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
got  so  much  left ;  though  Heaven  knows  how  I 
retain  it ;  I  hear  none  bad  from  my  valet,  and  his  is 
Nottinghamshire ;  and  I  see  none  but  in  your  new 
publications,  and  their's  is  no  language  at  all,  but, 
jargon.  Even  your  *  *  *  *  is  terribly  stilted  and 
affected,  with  '  very,  very '  so  soft  and  pamby. 

"  Oh  !  if  ever  I  do  come  among  you  again,  I  will 
give  you  such  a  '  Baviad  and  Mneviad ! '  not  a*%ood 
as  the  old,  but  even  better  merited.  There  never 
was  such  a  set  as  your  ragamuffins,  (I  meant  not 
yours  only,  but  every  body's.)  What  with  the 
Cockney's,  and  the  Lakers,  and  the  followers  of 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the  very 
uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of  literature.  I 
can't  think  of  it  without  all  the  remorse  of  a  mur- 
derer. I  wish  that  Johnson  were  alive  again  to 
crush  them ! " 


LETTER  CCCCL. 

TO    MB..    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept.  14,  1820. 

"  What !  not  a  line  ?  Well,  have  it  in  your  own 
way. 

"  I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry  that  his  stupid 
paragraph  is  the  cause  of  all  my  newspapers  being 
stopped  in  Paris. f  The  fools  believe  me  in  your 
infernal  country,  and  have  not  sent  on  their  ga- 
Bettes,  so  that  1  know  nothing  of  your  beastly  trial 
of  the  Queen. 

"I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Gifford's  remarks, 
because  I  have  received  none,  except  on  the  first 
act.  "Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  So,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  papers  to 
•ay  any  thing  blackguard  they  please ;  but  not  to 
put  me  among  their  arrivals.  They  do  me  more 
mischief  by  such  nonsense  than  all  their  abuse  can 
do." 


LETTER  CCCCLI. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept.  21,  1820. 

"  So  you  are  at  yoxir  old  tricks  again.  This  is 
the  second  packet  I  have  received  unaccompanied 
bj  *  single  line  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is 
Itrar.ge  that  you  have  never  forwarded  any  farther 
observations  of  Gifford's.  How  am  I  alter  or 
unend,  if  I  hear  no  farther  ?  or  does  this  silence 
mean  that  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to 
be  repaired  ?  if  the  last,  why  do  you  not  say  so  at 
nnce,  instead  of  playing  pretty,  while  you  know 
that  soon  or  late  you  must  out  with  the  truth. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.     My  sister  tells  me,  that  you  sent  to  her 


See  Dote*  to  Marino  Faliero. 

It  h>d  been  reported  that  he  had  arrived  in  London  to  attend   the 
eeu'«  criaL 


to  inquire  where  I  was,  belie'<in..j  in  my  arrh  a.1 
'  driving  a  curricle,'  &c.,  &c.,  into  Palace-yard.  Dt 
you  think  me  a  coxcomb  or  a  madman,  to  be  capa 
ble  of  such  an  exhibition  ?  My  sister  knew  me 
better,  and  told  you,  that  could  not  be  me.  You 
might  as  well  have  thought  me  entering  on  '  a  pale 
horse,'  like  Death  in  the  Revelations." 


LETTER  CCCCLII. 

7.'O   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept,  3t,  Iffll. 

"  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me  a.  prcol 
(with  the  Latin)  of  my  Hints  from  Horace :  it  has 
now  the  nonum  premuture  in  annum  complete  for 
its  production,  being  written  at  Athens  in  1811.  I 
have  a  notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names 
and  passages,  it  will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  la{e 
observations  for  Pope  among  the  notc.3,  with  the 
date  of  18iM),  and  so  on.  As  far  as  versification 
goes,  it  is  good ;  and  on  looking  back  to  what  I 
wrote  about  that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how 
little  I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than 
now ;  but  that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.  If  I  car  trim  it 
for  present  publication,  what  with  the  other  things 
you  have  of  mine,  you  will  have  a  volume  or  two  of 
variety  at  least,  for  there  will  be  all  measures,  styles, 
and  topics,  whether  good  or  no.  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  what  Gifford  thinks  of  the  tragedy ;  pray  let 
me  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think 
myself. . 

'  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be  treated 
to  a  mass  out  of  th(5  Cardinal  de  Retz's  Breviary. 
*  *'s  a  fool,  and  could  not  uridercUnd  this:  Frere 
will.  It  is  as  pretty  a  conceit  as  y.u  would  wish  to 
see  on  a  summer's  day. 

"  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the  evidence 
against  the  queen.  The  very  mob  cry  shame  against 
their  countrymen,  and  say  that  for  half  the  money 
spent  upon  the  trial,  any  testimony  whatever  may 
be  brought  out  of  Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon 
as  fact.  I  told  you  as  much  before.  As  to  what 
travellers  report,  what  are  travellers  ?  Now  I  have 
lived  among  the  Italians — not  Florenced,  and  Homed, 
and  galleried,  and  conversationed  it  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  home  again ;  but  been  of  their  families, 
and  friendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  councils, 
and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy  least  known 
to  foreigners,— and  have  been  among  them  of  all 
classes,  from  the  Conte  to  the  Contadine ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  what  I  say  to  you. 

"  Yours,  &<« " 


LETTER  CCCCLIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept.  28,  1MB 

"  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  agi,  that  it" 
never  was  intended  nor  written  with  any  view  to  ;ha 
stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the  preface  tO'>.  It  is  too 
long  and  too  regular  for  your  stage,  the  persons  too 
few,  and  the  unity  too  much  observed.  It  is  more 
like  a  play  of  Alfieri's  than  of  your  stage,  (I  say 
this  humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great  man ;)  but 
there  is  poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Manfred,  thovgh  I 
know  not  what  esteem  is  held  of  Manfred. 

"  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  out  of  England 
as  I  was  there  during  the  time  I  saw  you  frequently. 
I  came  home  July  14th,  1811,  and  left  again  AprT 
2.5th,  1816:  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same-  duration  oi 
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time  of  my  stay  and  my  absence.  In  course,  I  can 
know  nothing  of  the  public  taste  and  feelings,  but 
from  what  I  glean  fiom  lotters,  £c.  Both  seem  to 
be  as  bad«as  p.  ssible. 

"I  thought  Anastasius  excellent:  did  I  not  say 
•o?  jNIatthews's  Diary  niObt  ,>x3ellent;  it,  andFor- 
syth,  and  parts  of  Hobhouse  are  all  we  have  ol 
truth  i  r  sense  upon  Italy.  Tbv  letter  to  Julia  very 
good  .'ndeed.  I  do  not  despise  ******;  but  if 
she  knit  blue  stockings  instead  of  wearing  them,  it 
would  be  better.  You  are  taken  :n  by  that  false, 
stilted,  trashy  style,  which  is  a  n:i>:ture  of  all  the 
styles  »f  the  day,  which  are  all  bmuastic,  (I  don't 
except  rry  own — no  one  has  done  more  through 
negligence  to  corrupt  the  language  ;)  but  it  is  neither 
English  nor  poetry.  Time  will  show. 

'•  I  am  sorry  Gifford  has  made  no  farthsr  remarks 
beyond  the  first  act:  does  he  think  all  l\j  English 
equally  sterling  as  he  thought  the  first  ?  You  did 
right  to  send  the  proofs ;  I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do 
really  detest  the  sight  of  proofs :  it  is  an  ibaurdity ; 
but  comes  from  laziness. 

"  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the  world 
quietly  tagged  to  the  others.  The  play  as  you  will 
— the  Dante  too  ;  but  the  Pulri  I  am  proud  of:  it  is 
superb ;  you  have  no  such  translation.  It  ib  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  \,\&y 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  single  scene  with- 
out interruption,  and  being  obliged  to  break  oft'  in 
the  middle ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head, 
too,  just  then  ;  so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes — I  mean 
the  play ;  and  the  head  too,  if  you  like. 

"  P.  S.  Politics  here  still  savage  and  uncertain. 
However,  we  are  all  in  our  '  bandaliers '  tc  join  the 
'  Highlanders  if  they  cross  the  Forth,'  i.  e.,  to  crush 
the  Austrians  if  they  pass  the  Po.  The  rascals  ! — 
and  that  dog  Liverpool,  to  say  their  subjects  are 
happy!  If  ever  I  come  back,  I'll  work  some  of 
these  ministers. 

"  Sept.  29. 

"  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  on  reading  more  of 
the  four  volumes  on  Italy,  where  the  aathor  says 
'  declined  an  introduction,'  I  perceive  (horresco  re- 
ferens)  it  is  written  by  a  WOMAN ! ! !  In  that 
iase  you  must  suppress  my  note  and  answer,*  and 
all  I  have  said  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  I 
uever  dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme  wrath 
at  that  precious,  note.  I  can  only  s;iy  that  I  am 
sorry  that  a  lady  should  say  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
What  I  would  have  said  to  one  of  the  other  sex  you 
know  already.  Her  book  too  (as  a  she  book)  is  not 
a  bad  one ;  but  she  evidently  don't  know  the  Ital- 
ians, or  rather  don't  like  them,  and  forgets  the 
causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy,  (Matthews 
and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for  the  truth  and  tact,) 

and  has   gone  over  Italy  hi  company always  a 

bad  plan :  you  must  be  alone  with  people  to  know 
them  well.  Ask  her,  who  was  the  '  descendant  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,'  and  by  whom  ?  by  Alga- 
rotti  ? 

"  I  suspect  that  in  Marino  Faliero,  you  and  yours 
won't  like  the  politics  which  are  perilous  to  you  in 
these  times ;  but  recollect  that  it  is  not  a  political 
I- lay,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouths 
cf  the  characters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they 
acted.  1  hate  all  things  written  like  Pizarro,  to 
represent  France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All  I 
have  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Venetian,  even  to 
the  very  prophecy  of  its  present  state. 

"  Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of  the  Ital- 
ians, who  detest  them  for  their  numbers  and  their 
GENOA  treachery.  Besiles,  the  English  travellers 
have  not  been  composed  of  the  best  company.  How 
could  they  ? — out  of  one  hundred  thousand,  how 
many  gentlemen  were  thgre,  or  honest  men  ? 

'  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excellent.  Send  me 
the  rest  of  it. 

"  1  hose  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book  about 
Italy  myself,  to  give  them  '  the  loud  lie.'  They 


See  Letter  ccccxir. 


prate  sbout  assassination  ;  what  is  it  tut  the  origir. 
of  duelling — and  'a  wild  justice,'  as  Lord  Bacon 
calls  it  ?  It  is  the  fount  of  the  modern  point  01 
honor  in  what  the  laws  can't  or  won't  reach.  Every 
man  is  liable  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances or  place.  For  instance,  I  am  living 
here  exposed  to  it  daily,  for  I  have  happened  tc 
make  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  man  my  enemy ; 
— and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it,  or  ride  in  less 
solitary  places,  because  precaution  is  useless,  and 
one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a  disease  which  may  or  may 
not  strike.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  those  bere, 
who,  if  he  did,  would  '  Jve  to  think  on't ; '  bul  that 
would  not  awake  my  bones  :  I  should  be  sorry  tf  it 
would,  were  they  once  at  rest." 


LETTER  CCCCLIV 


TO   MR.    MURKAY. 

"  Rarenna,  8bre.  80,  1820. 

You  will  have  now  received  all  the  acts,  cor- 
rected, of  the  Marino  Faliero.  What  you  say  ol 
the  '  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas,'  made  by  some 
one  who  says  that  he  saw  me  last  week,  reminds 
me  of  what  happened  in  1810  ;  you  can  easily  ascer 
tain  the  fact,  and  it  in  an  odd  one. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  1811,  I  met  one  evening  at 
the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  form-fellow,  (for  we 
were_  within  two  of  each  other,  he  the-higher,  though 
both  very  near  the  top  of  our  remove?)  Peel,  the 
Irish  Secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he  met 
me,  as  he  thought,  in  St.  James"  street,  but  we 
passed  without  speaking.  He  mentioned  this,  and 
it  was  denied  as  impossible ;  I  being  then  in  Tur 
key.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  brother  a  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way : 
— '  There,'  said  he,  '  is  the  man  whom  I  took  for 
Byron.'  His  brother  instantly  answered,  '  Why  it 
is  Byron,  and  no  one  else.'  But  this  is  not  all : — J 
was  seen  by  some  body  to  write  down  my  namt 
among  the  inquirers  after  the  king's  health,  then 
attacked  by  insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a  strong 
fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes  near  Olym 
pia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I  had  died  there,  this 
would  have  been  a  new  ghost  story  for  you.  You 
can  easily  make  out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel 
himself,  who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you  wil! 
be  of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the  im 
mortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  that  from  the 
'  flying  off  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  these  surfaces 
or  eases,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes 
seen  entire  when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that 
the  shapes  and  shadows  of  1>oth  the  dead  and  living 
are  frequently  beheld." 

"  But  if  they  are,  are  their  coats  and  waistcoats 
also  seen  ?  I  do  not  disbelieve  that  we  may  be  two 
3y  some  unconscious  process,  to  a  certain  sign,  but 
which  of  these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I 
eave  you  to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  t'other  me  be- 
laves  like  a  gemman. 

"  I  wish  you  would  get  Peel  asked  how  far  I  am 
accurate  in  my  recollection  of  what  he  told  me ; 
'or  I  don't  like  to  say  such  things  without  author- 
ity. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  sjxiken  with , 
jut  this  also  you  can  ascertain.  I  have  written 
;o  you  such  letters  that  I  stop. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Last  year  (in  June,  1819)  I  met  at  Count 
Mosti's,  at  Ferrara,  an  Italian,  who  asked  me  '  if  1 
tnew  Lord  Bvron  ? '  I  told  him  no,  (no  one  knowg 
Himself,  you  know.)  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  I  do  ;  I  met 
lim  at  Naples  the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my 
card  and  asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelled 
Sis  name  :  he  answered,  yes.  I  suspect  that  it  wag 
a  blackguard  navy  surgeon,  who  attended  a  yo;ing 
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travelling  madnnn  about,  and  passed  himself  for  a 
lord  at  the  pos;-houses.  He  was  a  vulgar  dog — 
quite  of  the  cockpit  order — and  a  precious  repre- 
sentative I  must  have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so  : 
but  I  don't  know,  He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  squired  about  a  Countess  *  *  (of  this 
plaae)  then  at  Venice,  an  ugly  battered  woman,  of 
Wd  morals  even  for  Italy." 


LETTER  CCCCLV. 

TO   MB.    MUEEAY. 

"  RaTMina,  Sbre  So,  1320, 

"  Foscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  thing  wanted ; 
firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  of  genius  ;  and,  next, 
because  he  is  an  Italian,  and  therefore  the  best 
judge  of  Italics.  Besides, 

1  He's  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; ' 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Greek  than  of 
the  modern  Italian.  Though  '  somewhat,'  as  Du- 
gal  Dalgetty  says,  '  too  wild  and  sa/vage,  (like 
'Ronald  of  the  Mist,')  'tis  a  wonderful  man,  and 
my  friends  Hobhouse  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him  ; 
and  they  are  good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian  hu- 
manity. 

'  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voices  gain'd  : ' 

Gifford  says  it  is  good  '  sterling,  genuine  English,' 
and  Foscolo  says  that  the  characters  are  right  Ve- 
netian. Shakspeare  and  Otway  had  a  million  of  ad- 
vantages over  me  besides  the  incalculable  one  of 
being  dead  from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having 
been  both  born  blackguards,  (which  ARE  such 
attractions  to  the  gentle  living  reader  ;)  let  me  then 
preserve  the  only  one  which  I  could  possibly  have — 
that  of  having  been  at  Venice,  and  entered  more 
into  the  local  spirit  of  it.  I  claim  no  more. 

"  I  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Culendaro's 
spitting  at  Bertram  ;  that's  national — the  objection, 
I  mean.  The  Italians  and  French,  with  those  'flags 
of  ajbomination,'  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  spit 
there,  and  here,  and  every  where  else — in  your  face 
almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the  stage  as  too 
familiar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere — but  in  a  man's 
face  when  we  grow  savage — are  not  likely  to  feel 
this.  Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach — 

•  Lord  I  thtu  1  tjAl  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  I ' 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face  ; 
he  spits  at  him,  as  I  haVe  seen  the  Mussulmans  do 
upon  the  ground  when  they  are  in  a  rage.  Again, 
he  does  not  in  fact  despise  Bertram,  though  he  affects 
it, — as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think  our 
inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  die 
in  his  own  way,  (although  not  afraid  of  death ;) 
and  recollect  that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram 
from  the  first.  Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  cooler  and  more  concentrated  fellow :  he  acts 
upon  principle  and  Impulse ;  Calendaro  upon  impulse 
anti  example. 

<(  So  there's  argument  for  you. 

'  The  Doge  repeats ; — true,  but  it  is  from  engross- 
ing passion,  and  because  he  sees  different  persons, 
and  is  always  obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  His  speeches  are  long ; — true, 
but  I  wrote  for  the  closet,  and  on  the  French  and 
Italian  model  rather  than  yours,  which  I  think  not 
very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists  who  are 
long  enough,  too,  God  knows : — look  into  any  of 
them. 

"  I  r"*;urn  you  Foscolo's  letter,  because  it  alludes 
also  to  his  private  affairs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such 
»  man  in  straits,  because  I  know  what  they  are,  or 
what  they  were.  I  never  met  but  three  men  who 


would  have  held  out  a  finger  to  me  :  one  was  5 cor 
self,  the  other  William  Bankes,  and  the  ot  icr  t 
nobleman  long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  first  wai 
the  only  one  •vho  offered  it  while  I  really  wanted  it ; 
the  second  from  good-will — but  I  was  not  in  needo. 
Bankes's  aid,  and  "vould  not  have  accepted  it  if  1 
had,  (though  I  ;ove  and  esteem  him ;) — and  the  third 

__  __  A 

"  So  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  strange  thinora 
in  my  time.  As  for  your  own  offer,  it  was  in  1815 
when  I  was  in  actual  uncertainty  of  five  pounds.  1 
rejected  it ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  although^ 
you  probably  have. 

'  P.  S.  Foscolo's  Ricciardo  was  lent,  with  the 
leaves  uncut,  to  some  Italians,  now  in  villeggiatura, 
so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  healing  thcil 
decision,  or  of  reading  it.  '  They  seized  on  it  aa 
Foscolo's,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  paper 
and  printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes,  I  will 
reprint  it  here.  The  Italians  think  as  highly  ol 
Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man,  divided  and  mis- 
erable as  they  are,  and  with  neither  leisure  at  pres- 
ent to  read,  nor  head  nor  heart  to  judge  of  any 
thing  but  extracts  from  French  newspapers  and  the 
Lugano  Gazette. 

"  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like  wolves 
on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  only  waiting  for  the  first 
falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things.  They  are  a 
great  world  in  chaos  or  angels  in  hell,  which  you 
please  ;  but  out  of  chaos  came  paradise,  and  out  of 
hell — I  don't  know  what;  but  the  devil  went  in 
there,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you  know. 

"  You  need  never  favor  me  with  any  periodical 
publication,  except  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and 
an  occasional  Blackwood  ;  or  now  and  then  a  Month- 
ly Review :  for  the  rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity 
enough  to  look  beyond  their  covers. 

"  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  editor  of  the  British 
finely.  He  fell  precisely  into  the  glaring  trap  laid 
for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he  could  be  so 
absurd  as  to  imagine  us  serious  with  him. 

'  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to  '  Don 
Juan  '  in  these  canting  days,  any  lawyer  might  op- 
pose my  guardian  right  of  my  daughter  in  chancery, 
on  the  plea  of  its  containing  the  parody ; — such  are 
the  perils  of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I  believe ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels  would  not  let  it 
slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child  to  a  poem  at  any  time, 
and  so  should  you,  as  having  half  a  dozen. 

"  Let  me  know  your  notions. 

"  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Hun- 
tingdon peerage  story,  you  will  see  how  common  a 
name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plantagenet  days.  I 
found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in  the  reign  of  John 
and  Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was 
also  the  name  of  Charlemagne's  sister.  It  is  in  an 
early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of  the  wife 
of  Lamech ;  and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the  feminine 
of  Adam.  It  is  short,  ancient,  vocalic,  and  had 
been  in  my  family,  for  which  reason  I  gave  it  to  my 
daughter." 


LETTER  CCCCLVI. 

TO   MR.    MUEEAY. 

,"  Ravenna,  8hre  12o,  1S20. 

"  By  land  and  sea  carriage  a  considerable  quant 
ty  of  books   have   arrived ;  and  I   am   obliged  and 
grateful :  but  '  medio  de  fonte  leporum,  surgit  amuri 
aliquid,'  &c.,  &c.  ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 

"  I'm  thankful  for  your  books,  dear  Murray  j 
But  why  not  lenil  Scott's  Monastery  ? 

the  only  book  in  four  living  volumes  that  I 


•  The  paragraph  is  left  thu 

*  ffee  Letter  cclxxxix. 


imrerfect  in  the  original 
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give  a  baiocolo  to  see — 'bating  ^ne  rest  of  the  same 
author,  and  an  occasional  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly, 
as  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times.  Instead  of  this, 
here  are  Johnny  Keats's  *  *  poetry,  and  three  nov- 
els, by  God  knows  whom,  except  that  there  is 
Peg  *  *  *'s  name  to  one  of  them — a  spinster  whom 
I  thought  we  had  sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Cray- 
on is  very  good ;  Hogg's  Tales  rough  but  RACY,  and 
welcome. 

"  Books  of  travel  are  expensive,  and  I  don't  want 
them,  having,  travelled  already  ;  besides,  they  lie. — 
Thank  the  author  of  '  The  Profligate '  for  his  (or 
her)  present.  Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but 
what  is  rare  and  decidedly  good.  There  is  such  a 
trash  of  Kr-ats  and  the  like  upon  my  tables  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I  say  nothing  against 
your  parsons,  your  Smith's,  and  your  Croly's — it  is 
all  very  fine — but  pray  dispense  me  from  the  plea- 
sure. Instead  af  poetry  if  you  will  favor  me  with  a 
few  soda  powders,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  all  prose 
('bating  travels  and  novels  NOT  by  Scott)  is  wel- 
come, especially  Scott's  Tales  of  >fy  Landlord,  and 
so  on. 

"  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  '  Beniiitende '  was  not  really  of  the  Ten, 
but  merely  Grand  Chancellor,  a  separate  office,  (al- 
though important:)  it  was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of 
mine.  The  Doges  too  were  all  buried  in  St.  Mark's 
before  Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  pre- 
decessor, Andrea  Dandolo  died,  the  Ten  made  a  law 
that  all  the  future  Dwjes  should  be  buried  with  their 
families,  in  their  own  churches, — one  would  think  by 
a  kind  of  presentiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said  of 
his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and 
Paul's,  is  altered  from  ,the  fact,  they  being  in  St. 
Mark's.  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the 
subscription  to  it. 

"  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  twitted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that 
ecore.  Of  the  play  they  may  say  what  they  please, 
but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram.  pert,  they 
having  been  real  existences. 

"  I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  living  Venetian 
worthies  in  the  notes,  considering  him  as  an  Italian 
in  general,  and  not  a  mere  provincial  like  the  rest ; 
and  as  an  Italian  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  pre- 
face to  canto  fourth  of  Childe  Harold. 

"  The  French  translation  of  us  ! !  !  oim*!  omie  ! — 
and  the  German  ;  but  I  don't  understand  the  latter, 
and  his  long  dissertation  at  the  end  about  the 
Fausts.  Excuse  haste.  Of  politics  it  is  not  safe  to 
speak,  but  nothing  is  decided  as  yet. 

"  I  am  in  a  very  fierce  humor  at  not  having  Scott's 
Monastery. — You  are  too  liberal  in  quantity,  and 
somewhat  careless  of  the  quality,  of  your  missives. 
All  the  Quarterlies  (four  in  number)  I  had  had  be- 
fore from  you,  and  two  of  the  Edinbugh  ;  but  no 
taatter,  we  shall  have  new  ones  by-and-by.  No 
more  Keats,  I  entreat : — flay  him  alive ;  if  some  of 
vou  don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no 
bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin. 

"  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  farther  about  '  Don 
Juan.'  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  it  in 
the  Frsmh,  and  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due 
DRAWBACKS,  upon  it.  I  answered  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  but  that  I  suspected  it  would  live 
longer  than  Childe  Harold. — '  Ah,  but,'  (said  she,) 
'  /  would  rather  haoe  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for 
three  years  than  an  IMMORTALITY  of  Don  Juan!'. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  TOO  TRUE,  and  the  women 
hate  many  things  which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sen- 
timent, and  they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of 
their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  not 
hate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same  reason  : 
even  Lady  *  *  used  to  abuse  them. 

"  Rose  s  work  I  never  received.  It  was  seized  at 
Venice  Such  is  the  liberality  of  the  Hung,  with 
taeir  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that  they  dare 
tot  le*  such  a  volume  as  his  circulate  " 


LETTER  CCCCLV1I. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Rarenna,  8bre  Ifc,  1«». 

"  The  Abbot  has  just  arrived  ;  many  than.cs  ;  at 
also  for  the  Monastery — when  you  send  it !  !  ! 

"The  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest for  me,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight,  the  handsomest 
of  his  day,  died  on  a  scaffold  at  Aberdeen  for  hij 
loyalty  to  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  an  imputed  para- 
mour as  well  as  her  relation.  His  fate  was  much 
commented  on  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  If  I 
mistake  not,  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  ea- 
cape  from  Loch  Leven,  or  with  her  captivity  there 
But  this  you  will  know  better  than  I. 

"  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday. 
I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England,  in  17VS,  being  then 
ten  years  of  age.  My  mother  who  was  as  ..aughty  as 
Lucifer  with  her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her 
right  line  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Set/ton  Gor- 
dons, as  she  disdainfully  termed  the  ducal  branch, 
told  me  the  story,  always  reminding  me  how  supe- 
rior her  Gordons  were  to  the  southern  Byrons, — 
notwithstanding  oxir  Norman,  and  always  masculine 
descent,  which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female, 
as  my  mother's  Gordons  had  done  in  her  own  per 
son. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately  that  the 
brevity  of  this  will  be  welcome. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ra«enna,  Store  17o,  1830. 

"Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino  Faliero 
to  Goethe.  Query, — is  his  title  Baron  or  not  ?  1 
think  yes.  Let  me  know  yovr  opinion,  and  so 
forth. 

"P.  S.  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
you  have  decided  about  the  two  prose  letters  and 
their  publication.  . 

"  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the  German 
translator  of  Manfred's  Appendix,  in  which  you 
will  perceive  quoted  what  Goethe  says  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  poetry,  (and  not  of  me  in  particu- 
lar.) On  this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  wil] 
perceive,  though  I  had  thought  of  it  before,  for  1 
look  upon  him  as  a  great  man." 

"  '  Dedication  to  Baron  Goethe,  tgc.,  8;c.,  $e. 

SIR, 

' '  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lateiy 
translated  into  German  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a 
judgment  of  yours  upon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as 
follows :  "  That  in  English  poetry,  great  genius, 
universal  power,  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  suffi- 
cient tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found ;  but 
that  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poets,"  &c., 
&c. 

' '  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into  a  great 
mistake.  This  opinion  of  yours  only  proves  that 
the  "  Dictionary  of  ten  thousand  living  English  ait> 
thors  "  has  not  been  translated  into  German.  You 
will  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  version,  th* 
dialogue  in  Macbeth — 

"  There  are  ten  tkouiand  I 
Mnctxth.     Geete,  villain  ? 
Antwtr.  Author'*  fir." 

Now,  of  these  "ten  thousand  authors,"  there  a.o 
actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poet*., 
all  alive  at  this  moment,  whatever  their  works  may 
be,  as  their  booksellers  well  know ;  and  among  these 
there  are  several  who  possess  a  far  greater  reputa- 
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tion  than  mine,  although  considerably  less  than 
yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  oi 
four  German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  oi 
the  works  of  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *. 

'"There  is  also  another,  named  *  * 


"  '  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to 
enlighten  you.  They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our 
Babel,  (WINDSOR bricks,  by-the-way,)  but  may  serve 
for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

"  '  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  "  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  whole  body  of  the  present 
English  poetry  is  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  life." 
But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one  single  work  of 
prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater  contempt 
for  life  than  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that 
ever  were  written.  Madame  de  StaPl  says,  that 
"  Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the 
most  beautiful  woman  ;  "  and  I  really  believe  that 
he  has  put  more  individuals  out  of  this  world  than 
Napoleon  himself, — except  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps,  illustrious  sir,  the  acrimonious 
judgment  passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  journal 
upon  you  in  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general, 
has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English  poetry  as 
well  as  criticism.  But  you  must  not  regard  our  crit- 
ics, who  are  at  bottom  good-natured  fellows,  con- 
sidering their  two  professions — taking  up  the  law 
in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can 
more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in 
your  particular,  than  I  do  ;  and  I  so  expressed  my- 
self to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in  1816,  at  Copet. 

"'In  behalf  of  my  "ten  thousand"  living  bre- 
thren, and  of  myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of 
an  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  "  English  po- 
etry "  in  general,  and  which  merited  notice,  because 
it  was  YOURS. 

"  '  My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to 
testify  mv  sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man, 
who,  for  half  a  century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a 
great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

"  '  You  have  been  fortunate,  air,  not  only  in  the 
writings  which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in 
the  name  itself,  as  being  sufficiently  musical  for  the 
articulation  of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  ad- 
vai!.tage  of  some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names 
would  perhaps  be  immortal  also — if  any  body  could 
pronounce  them. 

"  '  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  appa- 
rent tone  of  levity,  that  I  am  wanting  in  intention- 
al respect  towards  you ;  but  this  will  be  a  mistake : 
I  am  always  flippant  in  prose.  Considering  you,  as 
I  really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your 
own,  and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe 
since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous 
to  inscribe  to  you  the  following  work, — not  as  being 
either  a  tragedy  or  a.  poem,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has 
been  hailed  in  Germany  "  THE  GREAT  GOETHE." 
"  '  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  '  With  the  truest  respect, 
"  '  Your  most  obedient 

"  '  And  very  humble  servant, 

" '  BYRON.'  " 


<•  Ravenna,  8bre  14o,  1820. 

"  P.  S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  call 
1  Classical ,  and  'Romantic,' — terms  which  were  not 
jubjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when 
[  left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  English 
icriobiers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the 
rcaton  was  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  how 
x  -write  either  prose  or  verse  ;  but  nobody  thought 


them  worth  making  a  sect  of.  Peihaps  there  mav 
be  something  of  the  kind  sprung  up  lately,  but  J 
have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it  would  be  such 
bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it." 


LETTER  CCCCLIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE.  * 

"  Ravsnna,  October  '.T,  1830. 

"  You  owe  me  two  letters — pay  them.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  are  about.  The  summer  is  orer 
and  you  will  be  back  to  Paris.  Apropos  of  Paris 
it  was  not  Sophia  Gail,  but  Sophia  Gay — the  Eng- 
lish word  Gay — who  was  mv  correspondent.  Can 
you  tell  who  she  is,  as  you  d"id  of  the  defunct  *  *  ? 

"  Have  you  gone  on  with  your  poem  ?  I  have 
received  the  French  of  mine.  Only  think  of  being 
traduced  into  a  foreign  language  in  such  an  abomi- 
nable travesty  !  It  is  useless  to  rail,  out  one  can't 
help  it. 

"  Have  you  got  my  memoir  copied  ?  I  have  begun 
a  continuation.  Shall  I  send  it  you  as  far  as  it  ia 
gone  ? 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy,  for  the 
government  here  look  upon  me  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  as  I  am  well  informed.  Pretty  fellows  ! — as  if 
I,  a  solitary  stranger,  could  do  any  mischief.  It  is 
because  I  am  fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  1 
believe  ;  for  they  tooik  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of 
cartridges  I  consumed, — the  wiseacres  ! 

"  You  don't  deserve  a  long  letter — nor  a  letter  at 
all — for  your  silence.  You  have  got  a  new  Bourbon, 
it  seems,  whom  they  have  christened  '  Dieu-donne ;' 
perhaps  the  honor  of  the  present  may  be  disputed. 

Bid  you  write  the  good  lines  on  the 

Laker  ?  *  * 

"The  queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for 
the  journals.  Was  there  ever  such  evidence  pub- 
lished ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  '  Little's  Poems'  or 
'Don  Juan."  If  you  don't  write  soon,  I  will  'make 
you  a  speech.'  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY 

"  Ravenna,  Mire  25,  1820. 

"  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady  Byron.  It 
is  on  business. 

In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made  foul 
mistakes.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  not  of  Gight, 
aw t  of  Bogagicht,  and  a  son  of  Huntley's.  He  suf- 
fered not  for  his  loyalty,  but  in  an  insurrection.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Loch  Leven,  having  been 
dead  some  time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  con- 
finement :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was 
the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robertson  does 
not  allude  to  this,  though  Walter  Scott  does,  in  th« 
list  he  gives  of  her  admirers  (as  unfortunate)  at 
the  close  of  'the  Abbot.' 

I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in  recol 
leering  my  mother's  account  of  the  matter,  although 
she  was  more  accurate  than  I  am,  being  precise 
upon  points  of  genealogy,  like  all  the  aristocratica] 
Scotch.  She  had  a  long  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir 
Lucius  ©'Trigger's,  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found 
n  the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  &c.,  in  arm? 
and  doing  mischief.  I  remember  well  passing  Lock 
Leven,  as  Veil  as  the  Queen's  Ferry:  we  were  of 
our  way  to  England  in  1798.  "  Yours. 

"You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood  an<f 
the  Robert's  prose,  except  what  regards  Pope  ;•  -you 
have  let  the  time  slip  by." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXI. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenr.i,  9bre  4,  1820. 

•  1  have  recerved  from  Mr.  Galignani  the  en- 
slosed  letters,  duplicates,  and  receipts,  which  ex- 
plain themselves.*  As  the  poems  are  your  property, 
by  purchase,  right,  and  justice,  all  matters  of  pul)- 
Itcation,  &c.,  £c.,  are  for  you  to  decide  upon.  I 
know  not  how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  Galig- 
nani's  request  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to  ar- 
range with  him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to  you,  and 
in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  alto- 
gether. I  sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert 
the  power  you  justly  possess  more  properly.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my 
answer  to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes  thereof. 

"  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates,  do ;  if 
not,  put  the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I  can 
have  no  view  nor  object  whatever,  but  to  secure  to 
you  your  property.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly  just  ar- 
rived; Mr.  Bowles  shin  be  answered:  heisnotyitzVe 
correct  in  his  statement  about  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in 
the  Quarterly  :  let  them  continue  to  do  so ;  it  is  a 
gin,  and  a  shame,  and  a  damnation  to  think  that 
Pope !  '.  should  require  it — but  he  does.  Thos 
miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the  poets,  dis- 
grace themselves  and  deny  God  in  running  down 
Pope,  the  most  faultless  of  poets,  and  almost  of 
men." 


LETTER  CCCCLXII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  RaTenna,  NOT.  5,  1820. 

•  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come  some- 
what costively, — but  better  late  than  never.  Of  it 
anon.  Mr.  G'alignani,  of  the  press,  hath,  it  seems, 
been  sub-planted  and  sub-pirated  by  another  Parisian 
publisher,  who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition 
of  L.  B.'s  Works,  at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of  ten 
francs,  and  (as  Galignani  piteously  observes)  eight 
francs  only  for  booksellers !  '  horresco  referens." 
Think  of  a  man's  whole  works  producing  so  little  ! 

"  Galignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  permission 
for  hhn  from  me,  to  publish,  &c.,  Ac.,  which  permit 
I  have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Murrav,  of  Albe- 
marle  street.  Will  you  explain  to  G.  that  I  have 
no  right  to  dispose  of  Murray's  works  without  his 
leave  ?  and  "therefore  I  musi  refer  him  to  M.  to  get 
*,he  permit  out  of  his  claws — no  easy  matter  I  sus- 
pect. I  have  written  to  G.  to  say  as  much ;  but  a 
word  of  mouth  from  a  '  great  brother  author'  would 
conrince  him  that  I  could  not  honestly  have  com- 
plied with  his  wish,  though  I  might  legally.  What 
I  could  do  I  have  done,  viz.,  signed  the  warrant  and 
Mnt  it,  to  Murray.  Let  the  dogs  divide  the  carcass, 
if  it  is  killed  to  their  liking. 

"  I  am  glad  of  /our  epigram.  It  is  odd  that  we 
should  both  let  our  wits  run  away  with  our  senti- 
ments ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  both  Queen's  men  at 
bottom.  But  there  is  no  resisting  a  clinch — it  is  so 
clever !  Apropos  of  that — we  have  a  '  dipthong' 
also  in  this  part  of  the  world — not  a  Greek,  but  a 
Spanish  one— do  you  understand  me  ? — which  is 
about  to  blow  up  the  whole  alphab'et  It  was  first 
pronounced  at  Naples,  and  is  spreading  ;  but  we  are 


•  Mr.  Galignani  had  applied  to  Lord  Byron  with  ths  riew  of  procuring 
tx>m  hiir.  such  legal  right  orer  those  works  of  hit  ol  which  re  had  hitherto 
ten  thr  *i!i-  publisher  in  Prance  a>  would  enable  kin-  to  pn  rent  otben,  la 
•uini  fM»i  'isurpinf  x  lame  f  irueye. 


nearer  the  barbarians ;  who  are  in  great  "orce  or 
the  Po,  and  will  pass  it,  with  the  first  legitimate 
pretext. 

"  Tfiere  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  there  is  no 
saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set  down  in  his 
bill.  If  '  honosr  should  come  unlooked  for'  to  any 
of  your  acquaintance,  make  a  melody  of  it,  that  hio 
ghost,  like  poor  Yorick's,  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  plaintively  pitied — or  still  more  noblv  com- 
memorated, like  '  Oh  breathe  not  his'  name.'  In  case 
you  should  not  think  him  worth  it,  here  is  a  chant 
for  you  instead — 

"  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  la  fight  Jar  at  cxx-e, 

Let  him  combat  for  :'.;i:  of  his  ueighl  on  ; 
Let  him  think  of  the  g  •  cies  of  Greece  and  of  R/  ran 
And  get  knock  VI  or,  he  hem  I  for  nil  labors 

"  To  do  good  10  manlr  id  is  the  chiralrous  plan, 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited  ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can, 
Anil,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you'll  get  knighted. 

"  So  you  have  gotten. the  letter  of  '  Epigrams'— I 
am  glad  of  it.*  You  will  not  be  so,  for  I  shall  send 
you  more.  Here  is  one  I  wrote  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  '  the  Deed  of  Separation'  in  1816  ;  but  the 
lawyers  objected  to  it,  as  superfluous.  It  was 
written  as  we  were  getting  up  the  signing  and  seal 
ing.  *  *  has  the  original. 

:  Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Separation,  in  the 
April  of  1816. 

"  A  year  agi  you  swore,  fond  she  I 

'  To  lore,  to  honor,'  and  so  forth  : 

Such  was  the  TOW  you  pledged  to  me. 

And  here's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 

For  the  anniversary  of  January  2,  1821,  I  have 
a  small  grateful  anticipation,  which,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, I  add — 

To  Penelope,  January  2,  1821 

"  THU  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 

The  wont  for  me  and  you — 
T1s  just  rix  years  since  we  were  on*, 
since  we  were  Iwo. 


1  Pray,  excuse  all  this  nonsense ;  for  I  must  talk 
nonsense  just  now  for  fear  of  wandering  to  more 
serious  topics,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
s  not  safe  by  a  foreign  post. 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  going  on 
with  the  'Memoirs,'  and  have  got  as  far  as'  twelve 
nore  sheets.  But  I  suspect  they  will  be  interrupted, 
^n  that  case  I  will  send_  them  on  by  post,  though  I 
'eel  remorse  at  making  a  friend  pay  so  much  for 
postage,  for  we  can't  frank  here  beyond  the  frontier. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  event  of  the 
Queen's  concern.  As  to  the  ultimate  effect,  the 
most  inevitable  one  to  you  and  me  (if  they  and  we 
ive  so  long)  will  be  that  the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss 
3yrons  will  present  us  with  a  great  variety  ol 
grandchildren  by  different  fathers. 

"Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe's  Flo- 
rentine husband-killing  story  ?  upon  such  matters, 
"n  general,  I  may  say,  with  Beau  Clincher,  in  reply 
;o  Errand's  wife — 

"  '  Oh  the  villain,  he  hath  murdered  my  pool 
Timothy ! 

'  Clincher.  Damn  your  Timothy ! — I  tell  »ou, 
woman,  your  husbaud  has  murdered  me — hb  hiu 
carried  away  my  fine  jubilee  «lothes.' 

"  So  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  story,  too,  ('tis  in 
the  Quarterly,)  about  the  woods  of  '  Maderia,'  and 
so  forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles  again,  if  he  is  no1 
quiet.  He  misstates,  or  mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two 
The  paper  is  finished  and  so  is  the  letter. 

"  Yours,  &c." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXIII. 


TO    MR.    MURRAY. 


"  Ravenna,  9bn  9,  1*20. 

"  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable  one, 
Hid  might  prove  a  '  national  service,*  but  unfortu- 
nately I  must  be  angry  with  a  man  before  I  draw 
ais  real  portrait;  and  I  can't  deal  in  'generals,'  so 
that  1  trust  never  to  have  provocation  enough  to 
make  a  gallery.  If  '  the  parson"  had  not  by  many 
little  dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it,  I  should 
have  been  silent,  though  I  had  observed  him. 
f  1  ere  follows  an  alteration :  put — 

'  IVvil,  with  tuck  delight  in  damning, 
That  if  at  the  redirection 
Unto  him  the  free  election 
Of  hl»  future  coulil  be  given, 
•'i'wuuld  be  rather  Hell  than  Heaven  ; 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not  too 
much  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the  amiability  of  the 
original  thought  and  expression.  You  have  a 
discretionary  power  about  showing.  I  should  think 
that  Croker  would  not  disrelish  a  sight  of  these 
light  little  humorous  things,  and  may  be  indulged 
now  and  then. 

"  Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  can  back  a  horse  and  fire  a  pistol  '  without 
thinking  or  blinking'  like  Major  Sturgeon  ;  I  have 
fed  at  times  for  two  months  together  on  sheer  bis- 
cuit and  water,  (without  metaphor  ;)  I  can  get  over 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  riding  post,  and  swim 
•five  at  a  stretch,  as  at  Venice,  in  1818,  or  at  least  I 
could  f!f>,  and  have  done  it  ONCE. 

"  I  know  Henry  Matthews ;  he  is  the  image,  to 
the  very  voice,  of  his  brother  Charles,  only  darker 
— his  cough  his  in  particular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
met  him'  was  in  Scrope  Davies's  room  after  his 
brother's  death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking 
that  it  was  his  ghost.  I  have  also  dined  with  him 
m  his  rooms  at  King's  College.  Hobhouse  once 
purposed  a  similar  memoir ;  but  I  am  afraid  the 
tetters  of  Charles's  correspondence  wjth  me  (which 
are  at  Whitton  with  my  other  papers)  would  hardly 
do  for  the  public ;  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict 
and  our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most  subjects. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence  with 
Galignani,  and  some  documents  on  your  property 
You  have  now,  I  think,  an  opportunity  of  checking 
or  at  least  limiting,  those  French  republications 
You  may  let  all  your  authors  publish  what  they 
olease  against  me  and  mine.  A  publisher  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  responsible  for  all  the  works  thai 
issue  from  his  printer's. 

"  The  '  White  Lady  of  Arvenel,'  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  a  real  well  authenticated  ('  Dona  Bianca'' 
White  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spectre  in  the  Marca 
Trivigiana,  who  has  been  repeatedly  seen.  There 
is  a  man  (a  huntsman)  now  alive  who  saw  her  also 
Hoppner  could  tell  you  all  about  her,  and  so  can 
Rose,  perhaps.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
historical  and  spectral.  She  always  appeared  on 
particular  occasions,  before  the  deaths  of  the  family 
«c.,  &c.  I  heard  Madame  Benzoni  say,  that  she 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  her  cross  his  roorr 
at  Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke  with 
the  huntsman,  who  met  her  at  the  chase,  and  neve 
hunted  afterward.  She  was  a  girl  attendant,  who 
one  day  dressing  the  hair  of  a  Countess  Colalto 
was  seen  by  her  mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husban< 
in  the  glass.  The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  th 
wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  Beverly.  Eve 
after,  she  haunted  them  and  all  the  Colaltos.  Sh 
is  described  as  very  beautiful  and  fair.  It  is  we] 
Authenticated. 


LETTER   7CCCLXIV. 

TO   MK.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  91  .re  IE.  MO. 

"  The  death  of  Waite*  is  a  shock  to  the — teetk 
s  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  knew  him 
jood  God,  he  and  Blake\  both  gone  !  I  left  then 
oth  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  little  thought 
f  the  national  loss  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years 
nhey  were  both  as  much  superior  to  Wellington  in 
ational  greatness,  as  he  who  preserves  the  hair  and 
be  teeth  is  preferable  to  '  bloody  blustering  "var 
ior*  who  gains  a  name  by  breaking  heads  and 
nocking  out  grinders.  Who  succeeds  him? 
iVhere  is  tooth-powder,  mild,  and  yet  efficacious— 
.vhere  is  tincture — where  are  clearing-roots  and 
rushes  now  to  be  obtained  ?  Pray  obtain  what  in 
ormation  you  can  upon  these  '  Twsculan  ques- 
ions.'  My  jaws  ache  to  think  on't.  Poor  fellows ! 

anticipated  seeing  both  again ;  and  yet  they  are 
rone  to  that  place  where  both  teeth  and  hair  last 
anger  than  they  do  in  this  life.  I  have  seen  a 
housand  graves  opened,  and  always  perceived,  that 
whatever  was  gone,  the  teeth  and  hair  remain  with 
hose  who  hc.d  died  with  them.  Is  not  this  odd  ? 
?hey  go  the  very  first  things  in  youth,  and  yet  last 
he  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people  will  but  die  to  pre- 
erve  them  !  It  is  a  queer  life,  and  a  queer  death, 
hat  of  mortals. 

I  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  but  little 
hought  that  the  other  decease  was  so  soon  to  over- 
ake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  delight,  such  a 
:oxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man  !  There  is  a  tailor 
at  Bologna  so  like  him  !  and  also  at  the  top  of  his 
wofession.  Do  not  neglect  this  commission.  Who 
<i  what  can  replace  him  ?  What  says  the  public  T 

"  I  remand  you  the  preface.  Don't  forget  thai 
the  Italian  extract  from  the  Chronicle  must  be 
ranslated.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  re- 
touching the  Juans  and  the  Hints,  it  is  all  very 


„  my  jungle 

[  can't,  and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it, 
great  or  small.  Tasso  remade  the  whole  of  his 
Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  version  ?  all 
;he  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope  added  to  '  The 
Elape  of  the  Lock,'  but  did  not  reduce  it.  You 
must  take  my  things  as  they  happen  to  be.  If  thoy 
are  not  likely  to  suit,  reduce  their  estimate  accord- 
ngly.  I  would  rather  give  them  away  than  hack 
and  hew  them.  I  don't  say  that  you  are  not  right ; 
[  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  better  them.  I  must 
either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn ;'  and  there's 
an  end.  "  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  *  *  *  Keats, 
[  shall  observe,  as  Johnson  did  when  Sheridan  the 
actor  got  a  pension,  '  What !  has  he  got  a  pension  ? 
Then  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  up  mine  ! '  No- 
body could  be  prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh 
:han  I  was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censure,  as  I 
showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  At 
present,  all  the  men  they  have  ever  praised  are  de- 
graded by  that  insane  article.  Why  don't  they  re^ 
view  and  praise  '  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  ? ' 
it  is  better  sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny 
Keats. 

"  Bowles  must  be  boioled  down.  "Tis  a  sad  match 
at  cricket  if  he  can  get  any  notches  at  Pope's  ex- 
pense. If  he  once  get  into  '  Lord's  ground,'  (to 
continue  the  pun,  because  it  is  foolish,)  I  think  1 
could  beat  him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  once  (not  metaphorically,  but 
really )  a  good  cricketer,  particularly  in  batting ,  _and 
I  played  in  the  Harrow  match  against  the  Etonians 
in  1805,  gaining  more  notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen 
eleven)  than  any,  except  Lord  Ipswich  and  Brook 
man,  on  our  side." 


Hi.  dentut. 

4  ttlcbratad  hair-dre*wr. 
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LETTER  CCCCLXV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  9bn>  •  i,  ISO. 

-  Wlmt  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Mat- 
thews has  set  me  to  my  recollections ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  turn  up  any  thing  which  would  do 
for  the  purposed  memoir  of  his  brother,  even  if  he 
r-id  previously  done  enough  during  his  life  to  sanc- 
tion the  introduction  of  anecdotes  so  merely  person- 
al. He  was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
and  would  have  been  a  great  one.  No  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  a  more  surpassing  degree  than  he  did,  as 
far  as  he  went.  He  was  indolent  too  ;  but  whenever 
he  stripped,  he  overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  con- 
quests will  be  found  registered  at  Cambridge,  partic- 
ularly his  Downing  one,  which  was  hotly  and  highly 
nontesied,  and  yet  easily  won.  Hobhouse  was  his. 
most  intimate  friend,  and  can  tell  you  more  of  him 
than  any  man.  William  Bankes  also  a  great  deal. 
I  myself  recollect  more  of  his  oddities  than  of  his 
academical  qualities,  for  we  lived  most  together  at  a 
very  idle  period  of  my  life.  When  I  went  up  to 
Trinity  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half, 
I  was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a  degree.  I  was 
wretched  at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which"  I  had  become 
attached  during  the  last  two  years  of  my  stay  there  ; 
wretched  at  going  to  Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford, 
(there  were  no  rooms  vacant  at  Christchurch,) 
wretched  from  some  private  domestic  circumstances 
of  different  kinds,  and  consequently  about  as  unso- 
cial as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop.  So  that,  al- 
though I  knew  Matthews,  and  met  him  often  then 
at  Bankes's,  (who  was  my  collegiate  pastor,  and  mas- 
ter, and  patron,)  and  at  Khodes's,  Milnes's,  Price's, 
Dick's,  Macnamara's,  Farrell's,  Galley  Knight's, 
and  others  of  that  set  of  contemporaries,  yet  I  was 
neither  intimate  with  him  nor  with  any  else,  except 
my  old  schoolfellow  Edward  Long,  (with  whom  I 
used  to  pass  the  day  in  riding  and  swimming,)  and 
William  Bankes,  who  was  good-naturedly  tolerant 
of  my  ferocities. 

was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been  upwards  of 
a  year  away  from  Cambridge,  to  which  I  had  return- 
ed, again  to  reside  for  my  degree,  that  I  became  one 
of  Mutthews's  familiars,  by  means  of  Hobhouse,  who, 


t  my 
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used  tc  sit  up  late  in  our  friars'  dresses,  drinking 
Burgur.  iy,  claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out  ol 
the  skull-cup,  and  all  sorts  of  glasses,  and  buffoon- 
ing all  round  the  house,  in  our  conventual  gai 
ments.  Matthews  always  denominated  me  '  the 
Abbot,'  and  never  called  me  by  any  other  name  ii 
his  good  humors,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  har- 
mony of  these  our  symposia  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, a  few  days  after  our  assembling,  by  Mat- 
thews's  threatening  to  throw  '  bold  "Webster,"  (as  ho 
was  called,  from  winning  a  foot-match,  and  a  horse- 
match,  the  first  from  Ipswich  to  London,  and  the 
second  from  Brightelmstone,)  by  threatening  to 
throw  '  bold  Webster '  out  of  a  window,  in  conse 
quence  of  I  know  not  what  commerce  of  jokes 
ending  in  this  epigram.  Webster  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  '  his  respect  and  regard  for  me  as  host 
would  not  permit  him  to  call  out  any  of  my  gueatH, 
and  that  he  should  go  to  town  next  morning.'  He 
did.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf  under 
it  was  particularly  soft.  Away  he  went. 

"  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down  from 
London  together,  talking  all  the  way  incessantly 
upon  one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loughbor 
ough,  I  know  not  what  chasm  had  made  us  diverge 
for  a  moment  to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he 
was  indignant.  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  don't  let  us  break 
through — let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's 
end ; '  and  so  he  continued,  and  was  entertaining  as 
ever  to  the  very  end.  He  had  previously  occupied, 
during  my  year's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my 
rooms  in  Trinity,  with  the  furniture ;  and  Jones  the 
tutor  in  his  odd  way,  had  said  on  putting  him  in. 
'  Mr.  Matthews,  I  recommend  to  your  attention  not 
to  damage  any  of  the  moveables,  for  Lord  Byron. 
sir,  is  a  young  man  of  tumultuous  passions. '  Mat- 
thews was  delighted  with  this ;  and  whenever  any 
body  came  to  visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle  the 
very  door  with  caution ;  and  used  to  repeat  Jones's 
admonition,  in  his  tone  and  manner.  There  was  a 
large  mirror  in  the  room,  on  which  he  remarked, 
'  that  he  thought  his  friends  were  grown  uncom- 
monly assiduous  in  coming  to  see  him,  but  he  soou 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  see  themselves.' 
Jones's  phrase  of  '  tumultuous  passions,'  and  the 
whole  scene  had  p-'.t  him  into  such  good  humor,  that 


after  hating  me  for  two  years,  because  I  '  wore  a  1 1  verily  believe,  that  I  owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his 
white  hat  and  a  gray  coat,  and  rode  a  gray  horse,'  good  graces. 

(as  he  eays  himself,)  took  me  into  his  good  graces  "When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  accident  rub 
because  I  had  written  some  poetry.  I  nad  always 
lived  a  good  deal,  and  got  drunk"  occasionally,  in 
their  company  ;  but  now  we  became  really  friends  in 
A  morning.  Matthews,  however,  was  not  at  this 
period  resident  in  college.  I  met  him  chiefly  in 
London,  and  at  uncertain  periods  at  Cambridge. 
Hobhouse,  in  the  mean  time,  did  great  things  :  he 
founded  the  Cambridge  '  Whig  Club,'  (which  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten,)  and  the  '  Amicable  Socie- 
ty,' which  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
members  constantly  quarrelling,  and  made  himself 
very  popular  with 'us  youth,' and  no  less  formida- 
ble to  all  tutors,  professors,  and  heads  of  colleges. 
William  Bankes  was  gone  ;  while  he  stayed  he  ruled 
the  roast,  or  rather  the  roasting,  and  was  father  of 
all  mischiefs. 

"  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and  elsn- 
where,  became  great  cronies.  Fe  was  not  goo  1- 
teinpered — nor  am  I — but  with  a  little  tact  his  tem- 
per was  manageable,  and  I  thought  him  so  superior 
a  mar.,  that  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to 
ftis  humors,  which  were  often,  at  the  same  time, 
unusing  and  provoking.  What  became  of  his  pa- 
pers, (and  he  certainly  had  many,)  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  never  known.  I  mention  this  by  the  way, 
ft.«iring  to  skip  it  over,  and  as  he  wrote  remarkably 
well,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  We  went  down 
to  Newstead  together,  where  I  had  got  a  famous 
cellar,  and  monks'  dresses  from  a  masquerade  ware- 
house. We  were  a  company  of  some  seven  or  eight, 
vith  an  occasion?.!  neighbor  or  so  for  visitors,  and 
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bed  against  one  of  his  white  silk  stockings,  one  day 
before  dinner  ;  of  course  the  gentleman  apologized. 
'  Sir,'  answered  Matthews,  '  it  may  be  all  very  well 
for  you,  who  have  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to 
dirty  other  people's  ;  but  to  me,  who  have  only  this 
one  pair,  which  I  have  put  on  in  honor  of  the 
'Abbot'  here,  no  apology  can  compensate  for  such 
carelessness  ;  besides  the  expense  of  washing.'  Hf 
had  the  same  sort  of  droll  sardonic  way  about  every 
thing.  A  wild  Irishman  named  F  *  *,  one  evening 
beginning  to  say  something  at  a  large  supper  at 
Cambridge,  Matthews  roared  out  '  Silence  !  '  »nd 
then,  pointing  to  F  *  *,  cried  out,  in  the  words  of 
the  oracle,  '  Orson  is  endowed  with  reason.'  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearing  this  compliment. 
Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of  po»rns. 
cellanv,  (which  Matthews  would  call  the  Miss-sell- 
i  ny,'j  a!'  that  could  be  drawn  from  him  was,  tuat 
lie  prefa  e  was  '  extremely  like  Walsh.'  Hobhouse 
thought  this  at  first  a  compliment  ;  but  we  never 
could  make  out  what  it  was,  for  all  we  know  ol 
Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  Kins  William,  and  Pope's  epi 
thet  of  '  knowing  Walsh,.'  When  the  Newsiead 
party  broke  up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Mat 
thews,  who  were  the  greatest  Mends  possible, 
agreed,  for  a  whim,  to  walk  together  to  town.  They 
qurrelled  by  the  way,  and  actually  walked  the 
latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally  passing 
and  repassing.  without  speaking.  When  Matthews 
had  got  to  Highgate.  he  had  spent  all  his  money  but 
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threepence  Halfpenny,  and  determined  to  spend  that 
also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe  he  was  drink- 
>ng  before  a  public  house,  as  Hobhouse  passed  him 
(still  without  speaking),  for  the  last  time  on  their 
route.  They  were  reconciled  in  London  again. 

"  One  of  Matthews's  passions  was  '  the  Fancy  ; ' 
and  he  sparred  uncommonly  well.  But  he  always 
got  beaten  in  rows,  or  combats  with  the  bare  fist. 
In  swimming  too,  he  swam  well ;  but  with  effort  and 
labor,  and  too  high  out  of  the  water ;  so  that  Scrope 
Davies  and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  mm  that  he  would  be 
drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult  pass  in  the 
water.  He  was  so  ;  but  surely  Scrope  and  myself 
Would  have  been  most  heartily  glad  that 

"  *  The  Dean  had  lived, 
And  our  prediction  proved  a  lie." 

"  His  head  was  uncommonly  handsome,  very  like 
•vbat  Pope's  was  in  his  youth. 

"  His  voice,  and  laugh,  and  features  are  strongly 
resembled  by  his  brother  Henry's,  if  Henry  be  he  of 
King's  College.  His  passion  for  boxing  was  so  great, 
tTiat  he  actually  wanted  me  to  match  him  with 
Dogherly,  (whom  I  had  backed  and  made  the  match 
for  against  Tom  Belcher,)  and  I  saw  them  spar  to- 
getht  •  at  my  own  lodgings,  wth  the  gloves  on.  As 
he  was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed  Dogherty 
to  please  him,  but  the  match  went  off.  It  was  of 
course  to  have  been  a  private  fight  in  a  private 
room. 

"  On  one  occasion,  being  too  late  to  go  home  and 
dress,  he  was  equipped  by  a  friend,  (Mr.  Bailey,  I 
believe,)  in  a  magnificently  fashionable  and  some- 
what exaggerated  shirt  and  neckcloth.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Opera,  and  took  his  station  in  Fop's 
Alley.  During  the  interval  between  the  opera  and 
the  ballet,  an  acquaintance  took  his  station  by  him, 
and  saluted  him :  '  Come  round,'  said  Matthews, 
•  come  round.'  '  Why  should  I  come  round  ? '  said 
the  other  ;  '  you  have  only  to  turn  your  head — I  am 
close  by  you.'  '  That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  do,' 
answered  Matthews :  '  don't  you  see  the  state  I  am 
in  ? '  pointing  to  his  buckram  shirt-collar,  and  in- 
flexible cravat ;  and  there  he  stood  with  his  head 
always  in  the  same  perpendicular  position  during 
the  whole  spectacle. 

"  One  evening,  after,  dining  together,  as  we  were 
going  to  the  opera,  I  happened  to  have  a  spare 
opera  ticket,  (as  subscriber  to  a  box,)  and  presented 
it  to  Matthews.  '  Now  sir,'  said  he  to  Hobhouse, 
afterward,  '  this  I  call  courteous  in  the  Abbot — 
another  rnan  would  never  have  thought  that  I 
might  do  better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to 
a  door-keeper ;  but  here  is  a  man  not  only  asks  me 
to  dinner,  but  gives  me  a  ticket  for  the  theatre.' 
These  were  only  his  oddities,  for  no  man  was  more 
liberal,  or  more  honorable  in  all  his  doings  and 
dealings  than  Matthews.  He  gave  Hobhouse  and 
me,  before  we  set  out  for  Constantinople,  a  most 
splendid  entertainment,  to  which  we  did  ample 
•ustice.  One  of  his  fancies  was  dining  at  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places.  Somebody  popped  upon 
turn,  in  I  know  not  what  coffee-house  in  the  Strand 
—and  what  do  you  think  was  the  attraction  ?  Why, 
that  he  paid  a  ((hilling  (I  think)  to  dine  with  his  hat 
on.  This  he  called  his  '  hat  house,-'  and  used  to 
boast  of  the  comfort  of  being  covered  at  meal- 
times. 

"  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled  from 
Cambridge  for  a  row  with  a  tradesman  aamed 
1  Hiron/  Matthews  solaced  himself  with  s>  outing 
under  Hiron's  windows  every  evening, 

1  Ah  me  I  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  wk«  meddles  with  hot  ffiron.' 

"He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane  scoffers, 
who.  under  trie  auspices  of  *  *  *  *,  used  to  rouse 
Lert  Mansel  date  bishop  of  Bristol)  from  his  slum- 
bers in  tho  lodgj  of  Trinity  and  when  be  appeared 


at  the  window  foaming  w'.th  wrath,  and  crying  w 
'  I  know  you,  .gentlemen,  I  know  you  ! '  were  wont 
to  reply,  '  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lort— 
good  Lort  deliver  us ! '  fLort  was  his  Christian 
name.)  As  he  was  very  free  in  his  speculation! 
upon  all  kinds  of  subjects,  although  by  no  means 
either  dissolute  or  intemperate  in  his  conduct,  and 
as  I  was  no  less  independent,  our  conversation  and 
correspondence  used  to  alarm  our  friend  Hobhcusa 
tc  a  considerable  degree. 

****** 

"  You  must  be  almost  tired  of  my  pac.ke^s.  Thicb. 
will  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 

"  Salute  Girfbrd  and  all  my  friends. 

"Yours,  %c," 


LETTER  CCCCLXVI. 

TO   MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  9bre  23,  1820. 

"  The  '  Hints,'  Hobhouse  says,  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  slashing  to  suit  the  times,  which  will 
be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  don't  feel  at  all  laborious 
just  now.  Whatever  effect  they  are  to  have  would 
perhaps  be  greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they 
also  must  have  my  name  to  them.  Now,  if  you 
publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don  Juan, 
they  identify  Don  Juan  as  mine,  which  I  don't 
think  worth  a  chancery  suit  about  my  daughter's 
guardianship,  as  in  your  present  code  a  facetious 
poem  is  sufficient  to  take  away  a  man's  right  over 
his  family. 

"  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be  difficult 
and  not  very  prudent  to  speak  at  large,  the  Huns 
opening  all  letters.  I  wonder  if  they  can  read  them 
when  they  have  opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see, 
in  my  MOST  LEGIBLE  HAND,  THAT  I  THINK  THEM 

DAMNED  SCOUNDRELS  AND  BARBARIANS,  and  THEIR 

EMPEROR  A  FOOL,  and  themselves  more  fools  than 
he ;  all  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  any 
thine;  that  I  care.  They  have  got  themselves 
masters  of  the  Papal  police,  and  are  bullying  away; 
but  some  day  or  other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may 
not  be  very  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians 
have  no  consistency  among  themselves;  tut  I  sup- 
pose that  Providence  will  get  tired  of  thf  m  at  last 
****** 

"  Yours.  &c.' 


LETTER  CCCCLXVI1. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Bee.  9,  1890. 

"  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three  pack- 
ets, containing,  in  all,  eighteen  more  sherts  of 
Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  mere  in 
postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by  being  print- 
ed in  the  next  century.  Instead  of  waiting  sj  loEg. 
if  you  could  make  any  thing  of  them  •note  la  the 
way  of  reversion,  (that  is,  after  my  death.;  I  shculd 
be  very  glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  pro 
geny,  I  prefer  you  to  your  g/andchildren.  .W^uld 
not  Longman  or  Murray  advance  you  a  certain  sum 
now,  pledging  themselves  not  to  have  them  pub- 
lished till  after  my  decease,  think  you  ? — and  \vh:it 
say  you  ? 

"  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave  you  a  dis 
cretionary  power;  because  they  contain,  perhaps,  a 
thing  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for  the  public.  li 
I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  the  reversion  now, 
where  would  be  the  hanr. *  Tastes  may  change.  I 
would,  in  your  case,  make  my  essay  to  disposp  o< 
them,  not  publish,  now;  and  if  you  (as  is  most 
ii  iely)  survive  me,  add  what  you  please  from  )  ouj 
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DWI.  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  contradict  any  thing, 
if  I  have  rows-stated ;  for  my  first  object  is  the  truth, 
even  at  my  own  expense. 

"I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  countryman, 
Jduley  Moloch",\he  lecturer.  He  wrote  to  me  seve- 
ral letters  upon  Christianity,  to  convert  me ;  and,  if 
I  had  not  been  a  Christian  already,  I  should  proba- 
bly have  been  now,  in  consequence.  I  thought 
there  was  something  of  wild  talent  in  him,  mixed 
with  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity, — as  there  must  be 
in  all  talent  let  loose  upon  the  world  without  a 
martingale. 

"  Ihe  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the  Queen 
********  but  they  won't  go  out,  the 

sons  of  h es.  Damn  reform — I  want  a  place — 

what  say  you  ?  You  must  applaud  the  honesty  of 
the  declaration,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
intention. 

"  I  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England,  original 
and  translated — tragedy,  &c.,  &3. ;  and  am  now 
copying  out  a  fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  stanzas.  So  that  there  will  be  near 
three  thin  Albemarle,  or  two  thick  volumes  of  all 
sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to  plunge  thick,  too, 
into  the  contest  upon  Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me 
like  a  dragon  till  I  make  manure  of  *  *  *  for  the 
top  of  Parnassus. 

"  Those  rogues  are  right — we  do  laugh  at  Pothers 
— eh  ?  don't  we  ?*  You  shall  see — you  shall  see 
what  things  I'll  say,  an'  it  pleases  Providence  to 
leave  us  leisure.  But  in  these  parts  they  are  all 
going  to  war ;  and  there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row, 
and  a  constitution — when  they  can  get  them.  But 
1  won't  talk  politics — it  is  low.  Let  us  talk  of  the 
Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle — that's  the 
only  motley  now-a-days. 

"  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine,  salute 
them.  The  priests  here  are  trying  to  persecute  me, 
—but  no  matter.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Dec.  9,  1820. 

J  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will 
nhow  the  state  of  this  coxmtry  better  than  I  can. 
The  loiiunandantt  of  the  troops  is  now  lying  dead 
in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight 
o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I 
was  putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
Contessa  G.  when"  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coining 
into  tl  e  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  bal- 
cony, exclaiming  that  a  man  was  murdered.  I 
immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest 
of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to  hinder 
us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body 
here,  it  seems,  to  run  away  from  '  the  stricken  deer.' 

"  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lying  on 
his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead,  with  five 
wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach,  one 
in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some 
eoldiers  cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder 
me  from  passing  However,  we  passed,  and  I  found 
Die^  :,  the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child — 
a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profession — a 
priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer — and  the  com- 
mandant, all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard, 
cold  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any 
thing  around  him  but  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing  but 
howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a  finger  to 
move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I  lost  my  pa- 


•  He  here  allude*  to  a  humorous  article,  of  which  I  had  told  him,  ii 
Ractcwood's   Mag-Mine,  where  the  poets  of  the  day  were  all  sToupml  t 
jHhtr  in  a  variety  of  fartAiitic  shapes,  with  "  Lord  Byron  and  little  Moore 
•   jhh'T  behlnr,  as  it  they  wouM  split,"  it  jre  re*cf  th»  'raternity.— Moo, 
Sei    'H>u  .'•  in,  caul)  v.,  stmza  xxxiii. 


;5ence — made  ?-iy  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mrtb 
take  up  the  body — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guatc 
—despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news, 
and  had  the  commandant  carried  up  stairs  into  mj 
own  quarter.  But  it  was  too  late,  he  was  gone — 
not  at  all  disfigured — bled  inwardly — not  above  an 
ounce  or  two  came  out. 

'  I  had  him  partly  stripped — made  the  surgeon 
examine  him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had 
>een  shot  by  cut  balls,  or  slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the 
lugs,  which  had  gone  through  him,  all  but  the 
skin.  Every  body  conjectures  why  he  was  killed, 
mt  no  one  knows  how.  The  gun  was  found  close 
jy  him — an  old  gun,  half  filed  down. 

"  He  only  said,  '  0  Dio  ! '  and  '  Gesu  !  *  two  or 
;hree  times,  and  appeared  to  have  sufferei  little. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  officer,  but  had  made 
limself  much  disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him 
>ersonally,  and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni 
ind  elsewhere.  My  house  is  full  of  soldiers,  dra 
;oons,  loctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  persons,—' 
;hougL  I  have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapped  sentinels 
at  the  loors.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved. 
The  town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  you  may 
suppose. 

"  You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  body 
moved,  the)'  would  have  left  him  there  till  morning 
n  the  street,  for  fear  of  consequences.  I  would  not 
;hoose  to  let  even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner, 
without  succor ; — and,  as  for  consequences,  1  care 
or  none  in  a  duty.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"P.  S.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is 
smoking  his  pipe  with  great  composure. — A  queer 
jeople  this." 


LETTER  CCCCLXIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

»  Ravenna,  Dec.  X,  1830. 

"You  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the  packet 
and  letters  which  I  remitted  to  your  address  a  fort- 
night ago,  (or  it  may  be  more  days,)  and  I  shall  bf 
glad  of  an  answer,  as,  in  these  times  and  placet 
packets  per  post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching 
their  destination. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  you  anc 
me,  in  case  we  both  get  to  London  again,  which  (if 
a  Neapolitan  war  don't  suscitate)  may  be  calculated 
as  possible  for  one  of  us  about  the  spring  of  1821. 
I  presume  that  you,  too,  will  be  back  by  that  time, 
or  never ;  but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index. 
The  project,  then,  is  for  you  and  me  to  set  up  join: 
ly  a  newspaper — nothing  more  nor  less — weekly,  or 
so,  with  some  improvement  or  modifications  upon 
the  plan  of  the  present  scoundrels,  who  degra«.'» 
that  department, — but  a  newspaper,  which  we  will 
edit  in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  with  some  at- 
tention. 

'  There  must  always  be  in  it  a  piece  of  poesy 
from  one  or  other  of  us  two,  leaving  room,  howevei . 
for  such  dilettanti  rhymers  as  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  appearing  in  the  same  columns ;  but  this  must  be 
a  sine  qua  non ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we«can 
compass.  We  will  take  an  office — our  names  not 
announced,  but  suspected — ana,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  give  the  age  some  new  lights  upon  pol 
icy,  poesy,  biography,  criticism,  morality,  theology 
and  all  other  isms,  ality,  and  ology  whatsoever. 

"  Why,  man,  if  we  were  to  take  to  this  in  good 
earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paid  off  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  by  dint  of  a  little  diligence  and  prac- 
tice, I  doubt  not  that  we,  could  distance  the  cor.i 
mon-place  blackguards,  who  have  so  long  disgraced 
common  sense  and  the  common  reader.  They  hav« 
no  merit  but  practice  and  impudence,  both  of  which 
we  may  acquire,  and,  as  for  talent  and  culti  re,  th« 
devil's  in't  if  such  proofs  as  we  have  given  f  boti 
can't  furnish  out  something  better  than  th«  ;fune 


die 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ral  baked  meats '  which  have  coldly  set  forth  the 
breakfast  table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many 
years.  Now,  what  think  you  ?  Let  me  know ;  and 
recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such  an  enterprise,  we 
must  do  so  in  good,  earnest.  Here  is  a  hint,— do 
you  make  it  a  plan.  We  will  modify  it  into  as  lite- 
rary and  classical  a  concern  as  you  please,  only  let 
us  put  out  our  powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most 
likely  succeed.  But  you  must  live  in  London,  and 
[  also,  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  we  must  keep  it  a 
•secret. 

"  As  for  the  living  in  London,  I  would  make  that 
not  difficult  to  you,  (if  you  would  allow  me,)  until 
we  could  see  whether  one  means  or  other  (the  suc- 
;ess  of  tae  plan,  for  instance)  would  not  make  it 
quite  easy  for  you,  as  well  as  for  your  family ;  and, 
in  any  case,  we  should  have  some  fun,  composing, 
correcting,  supposing,  inspecting,  and  supping  to- 
gether over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think  this 
worth  a  thought,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  begin  to 
lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of  composition  for 
the  occasion.  "  Yours  ever,  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan  between 
a  Spectator  and  a  newspaper,  why  not  ?— only  not 
on  a  Sunday.  Not  that  Sunday  is  not  an  excellent 
day,  but  is  engaged  already.  We  will  call  it  the 
'  Tenda  Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  gave  an  answer 
of  his  in  a  controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate 
hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by  a 
'  Tenda '  of  that  color,  before  he  gave  battle.  Or 
we  will  call  it '  Gli,'  or  '  I  Carbonari,'  if  it  so  please 
you — or  any  other  name  full  of  '  pastime  and  prodi- 
gality,' "which  you  may  prefer.  ***»*» 
Let  me  have  an  answer.  I  conclude  poetically,  with 
the  bellman,  '  A  merry  Christmas  to  you ! ' " 


ADDRESS 

TO   THE   NEAPOLITAN    GOVERNMENT. 
[Translation  from  the  original  Italian.] 

"  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having  un- 
derstood that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even  foreign- 
ers to  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  is  desirous  that 
they  should  do  him  the  honor  of  accepting  a  thou- 
sand louis,  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering. 
Having  already,  not  long  since,  been  an  ocular 
witness  of  the  despotism  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
States  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the 
enthusiasm  natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the  gene- 
rous determination  of  the  Neapolitans  to  assert 
their  well-worn  independence.  As  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Peers,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to 
the  principles  which  placed  the  reigning  family  of 
England  on  the  throne,  if  he  were  not  grateful  for 
the  noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people  and 
to  kings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to  make  is 
email  in  itself,  as  must  always  be  that  presented 
from  an  individual  to  a  nation ;  but  he  trusts  that 
it  Tjill  £3t  be  the  last  they  will  receive  from  his 
eoiintrymen.  His  distance  from  the  frontier,  and 
the  Seeling  of  his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute 
efficaciously  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the  low- 
3st  commission,  for  which  experience  and  talent 
might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere  volunteer, 
his  presence  were  not  a  burden  to  whomsoever  he 
might  serve  under  he  would  repair  to  whatever 
place  the  Neapolitan  government  might  point  out, 
there  to  obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a  brave 
nation,  defending  itself  against  the  self-called  Holy 
Alliance,  which  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypocrisy 
ritii  i'.sjrotisra  " 


LETTER  CCCCLXX 

TO   MB.    MOORE. 

"Ravenna    J»n.  5.  I8z0. 

"Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the  Memc  J 
is  pleasant  to  me.  But  1  doubt  (contrary  to  aj 
dear  Made  MacF  *  *,  whom  I  always  loved,  and 
always  shall — not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  at- 
tached to  her  personally,  but  because  she  and  about 
a  dozen  others  of  that  sex  were  all  who  stuck  by  m« 
in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815) — but  I  doubt,  I  say, 
whether  the  Memoir  could  appear  in  my  lifetime  ;— 
and,  indeed,  I  had  rather  it  did  not,  for  a  rnan 
always  looks  dead  after  his  Life  has  appeared,  and  I 
should  certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  mine. 
The  first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  al- 
though Made  de  Stall's  opinion  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  my  remarks  upon  Lady  Caroline's  beauty, 
(which  is  surely  great,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have 
said  so — at  least,  I  ought,)  should  go  down  to  our 
grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  nakedness. 

"  As  to  Madame  de  Start,  I  am  by  no  means 
bound  to  be  her  beadsman — she  was  always  more 
civil  to  me  in  person  than  during  my  absence.  Our 
dear  defunct  friend.  Matthew  Lewis,  who  was  too 
great  a  bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me,  upon  his  tire- 
some word  of  honor,  that,  at  Florence,  the  said 
Madame  de  Stael  was  open-mouthed  against  me ; 
and,  when  asked,  in  Switzerland,  why  she  had 
changed  her  opinion,  replied,  with  laudable  sincer- 
ity, that  I  had  named  her  in  a  sonnet  with  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  she  could  not  help  it, 
through  decency.  Now,  I  have  not  forgotten  this, 
but  I  have  been  generous, — as  mine  acquaintance, 
the  late  Captain  Whitby  of  the  navy,  used  to  say  to 
his  seamen  (when  'married  to  the  gunner's  daugh- 
ter ') — '  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.'  The  '  two 
dozen '  were  with  the  cat-'-nine-tails  ; — the  '  let  you 
oft'  easy '  was  rather  his  own  opinion  than  that  of 
the  patient. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and  practices 
arises  from  my  having  been  much  conversant  with 
ships  of  war  and  naval  heroes  in  the  years  of  my 
voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whitby  was  in  the 
gallant  action  off  Lissa  in  1811.  He  was  brave,  but 
a  disciplinarian.  When  he  left  his  frigate,  he  left  r. 
parrot,  which  was  taught  by  the  crew  the  following 
sounds (It  must  be  remarked  that  Captain  Whit- 
by was  the  image  of  Fawcett  the  actor  in  voice,  face, 
and  figure,  and  that  he  squinted.) 

"  The  parrot  loquitur. 

"  '  Whitby !  Whitby  !  funny  eye !  funny  eye  !  two 
dozen,  and  let  you  oft'  easy.  Oh  you ! ' 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it  had  bet- 
ter be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the  same  sounds. 

"  With  regard  to  our  purposed  journal,  I  will  call 
it  what  you  please,  but  it  should  be  a  newspaper,  to 
make  it  pay.  We  can  call  it  '  The  Harp,'  if  you 
like — or  any  thing. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  '  art,'  but  it 
comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  every  now  and 
then,  like  *  *  *  *  and  then,  if  I 
don't  write  to  empty  my  mind,  I  go  mad.  As  to  that 
regular,  uninterrupted  love  of  writing,  which  you 
describe  in  your  friend,  I  do  not  understand  it.  1 
feel  it  as  a  torture,  which  I  must  get  rid  of,  bu1! 
never  as  a  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  com- 
position a  great  pain. 

"  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  journal 
scheme — for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be,  in  this 
world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  matters  here,  they 
are  high  and  mighty — but  not  for  paper.  It  is 
much  about  the  state  of  things  between  Cain  and 
Abel.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  law  or  government  at 
all ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  things  go  on  with- 
out them.  Excepting  a  few  occasional  murders, 
(every  bodv  killing  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and 
being  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  relative,  of  tha 
defunct,)  there  is  as  quiet  a  society  and  as  merrv 
a  Carnival  as  can  be  met  with  in  a  tour  througf) 
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Europ*.       There  is  nothing    like    habit  in  these 
things. 

"  I  shall  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and, 
unless  '  honor  comes  unlooked  for,'  we  may  per- 
haps meet,  in  France  or  England,  within  the  year. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  existing 
eircumstances,  as  they  open  all  letters. 

"  Will  you  set  me  right  about  your  cursed 
•  Champs  Elysces  ? ' — are  they  '  (js  '  or  '  ees '  for  the 
adjective  ?  I  know  nothing  of  French,  being  all 
Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and  understand 
French,  I  never  attempt  to  speak  it ;  for  I  hate  it. 
From  the  second  part  of  the  Memoirs  cut  what  you 
pleue 


LETTER  CCCCLXXI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  4,  1821. 

1  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that 
there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation  by  Barry 
Cornwall.*  Of  what  I  have  read  of  his  works  I 
liked  the  Dramatic  Sketches,  but  thought  his 
Sicilian  story  and  Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite 
spoiled,  by  1  know  not  what  affectation  of  Words- 
worth, and  Moore,  and  myself, — all  mixed  up  into 
a  kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce 
a  good  tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style,  and 
not  play. tricks  to  form  harlequinades  for  an  audi- 
ence. As  he  (Barry  Cornwall  is  not  hiu  true  name) 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  I  take  more  than  com- 
mon interest  in  his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware  that  he 
was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  in 
the  preface  to  Marino  Faliero.  He  will  do  a  world's 
wonder  if  he  produce  a  great  tragedy.  I  am,  how- 
ever, persuaded,  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
following  the  old  dramatists, — who  are  full  of  gross 
faults,  pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage,— but  by  writing  naturally  und'reyutarly,  and 
producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Greeks;  but 
not  in  imitation, — merely  the  outline  of  then-  con- 
duct, adapted  to  our  own  times  and  circumstances, 
and  of  course  no  chorus. 

"  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  '  Why  don't  you  do 
BO  ? '  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino 
Faliero ;  but  many  people  think  my  talent  '  essen- 
tially undramatic,'  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that 
they  are  not  right.  If  Marino  Faliero  don't  fall — 
in  the  perusal — I  shall,  perhaps,  try  again,  (but  not 
for  the  stage) ;  and  as  I  think  that  lave  is  not  the 
principal  passion  for  tragedy,  (and  yet  most  of  ours 
turn  upon  it,)  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular  writer. 
Unless  it  is  love,  furious,  criminal,  and  hnpless,  it 
ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  subject.  When  it  is 
melting  and  mandlin,  itrloes,  but  it  ought  not  to  do  ; 
it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

"If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am 
trying,  take  up  a  translation  of  anv  of  the  Greek 
h  ujedians.  If  I  said  the  original,  it  would  be  an 
impudent  presumption  of  mine ;  but  the  transla- 
tions are  so  inferior  to  the'originals  that  I  think  I 
may  risk  it.  Them  judge  of  the  '  simplicity  of 
plot,'  £c.,  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad 
drairiatists,  which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh  and 
then  proving  a  fountain.  Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a  nobler  element 
than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the  sun  ?  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  and 
those  turbid  mountebanks — always  excepting  Ben 
Johnson,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  classic.  Or,  take 
ftp  a  translation  of  Alfieri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c., 
of  these  my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  him  in 
Englis.\;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But 

*  See  Don  Juan,  canto  xi..  raiuc  L'x. 


don't  measure  me  by  YOUR  OWN  old  or  neK  tailors' 
yards.  Nothing  so  easy  as  intricate  confusion  of 
plot  and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten 
times  the  bustle  of  Congreve;  but  are  they  to  be 
compared?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  th* 
theatre." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXH 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  Januu}  IS  18M. 

"Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived.  I  miuit 
really  and  seriously  request  that  you  will  beg  ol 
Messrs.  Harris  or  Elliston  to  let  the  Doge  abne:  it 
is  not  an  acting  play ;  it  will  not  serve  thtir  pur- 
pose ;  it  will  destroy  yours,  (the  sale) ;  and  it  will 
distress  me.  It  is  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even 
gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a 
man's  writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

"I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a  short 
protest  to  the  public,  (against  this  proceeding) ;  in 
case  that  they  persist,  which  I  trust  that  they  will 
not,  you  must  then  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  I 
shall  not  let  them  off  with  that  only,  if  they  go  on  ; 
but  make  a  longer  appeal  on  that  subject,  and  state 
what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode  of  behavior. 
It  is  hard  that  I  should  have  all  the  buffoons  in 
Britain  to  deal  with— -pirates  who  will  publish,  and 
players  who  will  act — when  >  -re  are  thousands  of 
worthy  men  who  can  neither  get  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

"  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about  Galianani. 
If.  you  mean  to  use  the  two  doei>"  '•<,  do ;  if  not, 
burn  them.  I  d*b  not  choose  to  leu\  c  them  in  any 
one's  possession;  suppose  some  one  t  :;d  there 
without  the  letters,  what  would  they  t/utikf  why, 
that  /  had  been  doing  the  ojywsite  of  what  I  have 
done,  to  wit,  referred  the  whole  thing  to  you — an 
act  of  civility,  at  least,  which  required  saying,  '  I 
have  received  your  letter.'  I  thought  that  you 
might  have  some  hold  upon  those  publications  by 
this  means  ;  to  me  it  can  be  no  interest  oce  way  01 
the  other. 

"  The  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  '  dull,'  but  you 
must  really  put  up  with  it :  if  the  first  two  and  th« 
two  following  are  tolerable,  what  do  you  expect  t 
particularly  as  I  neither  dispute  with  you  on  it  as  » 
matter  of  criticism  or  as  a  matter  of  business. 

"Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand ?  you,  and 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  others,  write  to  me,  that 
the  first  two  published  cantos  are  among  the  best 
that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are  reckoned  so ;  Augusta 
writes  that  they  are  thought  '  execrable '  (bitter 
word  that  for  an  author — eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  com 
position  even,  and  that  she  had  heard  so  nvich 
against  them  that  she  would  never  read  them  and 
never  has.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alt*»  thit  ia 
not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three  :i_t7v  ones 
without  ostentation,  they  may  perhaps  succeed. 

"  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  th'e  Pulvt,  (tk» 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  I  mean.)  I  look  upon  the  Puloi 
as  my  grand  performance.  The  remainder  of  tfc» 
'  Hints,'  where  be  they  ?  Now,  bring  them  all  otit 
about  the  same  time,  otherwise  '  the  variety '  you 
wot  of  will  be  less  obvious. 

'I  am  in  bad  humor: — some  obstructions  in 
business  with  those  plaguy  trustees,  who  object  to 
an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was  to  furnish  to  a 
nobleman  on  mortgage  because  his  property  is  in 
Ireland,  have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in 
his  absence.  Oil,  if  I  do  come  back,  I  will  mak« 
those  who  little  dream  of  it  spin, — or  they  cr  I 
shall  go  down."  *  *  *  * 

****•• 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXIII. 

TO    MB.    MUBBAY. 

"Jamiary20,  1821. 

"I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you  with  the 
plague  and  postage  of  a  double  letter  this  time,  but 
I  have  just  rrad  in  an  Italian  paper,  '  That  Lord 
Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming  out,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
and  that  the  Courier  and  Morning  Chronicle,  &c., 
&rc.,  are  pulling  one  another  to  pieces  about  him, 
&c. 

"  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every  thing 
may  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  corrmvg  out  on  any 
heatre,  for  which  it  never  was  designed,  and  on 
vhich  (in  the  present  state  of  the  stage  of  London) 
t  could  never  succeed.  I  have  sent  you  my  appeal 
<y  last  post,  which  you  must  publish  in  case  of 
need  ;  and  I  require  you  even  in  your  own  name  (if 
my  honor  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that  such 
representation  would  be  contrary  to  my  wish  and  to 
my  judgment.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  me  mad 
altogether,  you  will  hit  upon  some  way  to  prevent 
this.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris  or  Elliston 
should  be  so  insane  as  to  think  of  acting  Marino 
Faliero  ;  they  might  as  well  act  the  Prometheus  of 
^Eschylus.  I  speak  of  course  humbly,  and  with 
the  greatest  sense  of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit 
between  the  two  performances  ;  but  merely  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

"The  Italian  paper  speaks  of  a  'party  against 
it : '  to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party.  Can  you 
imagine,  that  after  having  never  flattered  man,  nor 
beast,  nor  opinion,  nor  politics,  there  would  not  be 
a  party  against  a  man,  who  is  also  a  popular  writer 
—at  least  a  successful  ?  Why,  all  parties  would  be 
a  party  against." 


LETTER   CCCCLXXIV. 


TO    MB.    MURBAT. 

"  Ravenna,  January  20,  1821. 

.  •  If  Harns  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  remon- 
strance which  I  desired  you  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  to 
make  on  my  behalf,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  suffi- 
cient— but  if,  I  say,  they  do  persist,  then  I  pray  you 
to  present  in  person  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  :  I  have  said  in  person,  because  other- 
wise I  shall  have  neither  answer  nor  knowledge  that 
it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to  the  '  insolence 
of  office.' 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Holland,  and 
to  ail  my  friends  and  yours,  to  interest  themselves 
in  preventing  this  cursed  attempt  at  representation. 

"God  help  me!  at  this  distance,  I  am  treated 
.like  a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few  people  that  I 
thought  I  could  rely  upon ;  and  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  any  better  of  them  than  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

"  Pray  write.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  (that  is,  in 
liierature)  than  to  prevent  this  drama  from  going 
upon  the  stage  :  in  short,  rather  than  permit  it,  it 
Must  be  suppressed  altogether,  and  only  forty  copies 
tfruck  off"  privately  for  presents  to  my  friends. 
What  cursed  fools  those  speculating  buffoons  must 
DC  not  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  for  their  fair — or  their 
oooth . " 


"  Through  life'i  mail,  4c.,  4o.« 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  '  Braziers'  Compar.? 
have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at  Brandenburgu 
house,  '  in  armor,'  and  with  all  possible  variety  and 
splendor  of  brazen  apparel  ? 

"  The  Braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pan 

An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  bran — 

A  superfluous  pageant — for,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 

They'll  find  whure  they're  going  much  more  than  they  urrr. 

There's  an  ode  for  you,  is  it  not  ? — worthy 

11  Of  *   *   *  *,  the  grand  raetaquizzical  poet, 

A  man  of  Tost  merit,  thoujfh  few  people  know  H  ; 
The  penual  of  whom  (as  1  told  you  at  Mestri) 
1  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passiou  for  pastry. 

"  Mesti,  and  Fusina  are  the  '  trajects,  or  common 
ferries,'  to  Venice ;  but  it  was  from  Fusina  that  you 
and  I  embarked,  though  '  the  wicked  necessity  oi 
rhyming '  has  made  me  press  Mestfl  into  the 


LETTER  CCCCLXXy. 

19   MB.    MOOBE. 

"  Ravenna,  January  22,  1821. 

"  Pmy  get  well.     I  do  not  like  your  complaint. 
So,  let  ine  have  a  lin  e  to  say  you  are  up  and  doing 
To-day  I  am  thirty-three  y?ars  of  age. 


"  So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  to  you  ?  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
volume. 

"  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tragedy  of 
mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (*****)  closet, 
and  which  it  seems  that  the  managers,  assuming  a 
right  over  published  poetry,  are  determined  to 
enact,  whether  I  will  or  no,  with  their  own  altera- 
tions by  Mr.  Dibdin,  I  presume.  I  have  written  to 
Murray,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  others,  to 
interfere  and  preserve  me  from  such  an  exhibition. 
I  want  neither  the  impertinence  of  their  hisses  nor 
the  insolence  of  their  applause.  I  write  only  for  the 
reader,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  silent  approba- 
tion of  those  who  close  one's  book  with  good  humor 
and  quiet  contentment. 

"  Now  if  you  would  also  write  to  our  friend  Perry, 
to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with  Harris  and  Hlliston 
to  forbear  this  intent,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 
The  play  is  quite  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single 
glance  will  show  them,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown 
them ;  and,  if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have 
any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the  theatres. 

"  Yours  ever,  in  haste,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVI. 


TO    MB.    MUBBAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  27, 1821. 

"  I  differ  from  you  about  the  Dante,  which  I  think 
should  be  published  with  the  tragedy.  But  do  aa 
you  please:  vou  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your 
own  craft,  f  agree  with  you  about  the  title.  The 
play  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  I  flatter  myself  that 
it  is  original  as  a  picture  of  that  kind  of  passion, 
which  to  my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the 
Doge  did  on  ftiose  provocations. 

"  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

"Excuse  haste.  I  believe  I  mentioned  tc  jrt 
that 1  forget  what  it  was,  but  no  matter. 

"Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  yeir.  1 
hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  last.  I 
speak  with  reference  to  Enyland  only,  as  fat  as 
regards  myself,  where  I  had  every  kind  of  disap- 
pointment— lost  an  important  lawsuit — and  th,e 
trustees  of  Lady  Byron  refusing  to  allow  of  an 
advantageous  loan  to  be  made  from  my  property  to 
Lord  Blessington,  &c.,  &c.,  by  way  of  closing  the 
four  seasons.  These,  and  a  hundred  other  such 
things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  for  me  in 
England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  little  pleasantel 
for  me  here,  else  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  oi 
Hannibal's  ring. 


Ciiven  in  oil  Journal,  p»je  1004. 


LETTERS. 


Fray  thank  Gifford  for  all  his  goodnesses.  The 
r  is  as  cold  here  as  Parry's  p  larities.  I  must 
How  take  a  canter  in  the  forest ;  my  horses  are 
waiting.  "  Yours  ever  and  truly." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVI3 


TO   ME.  MURKAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Febuary  2,  1821. 

"  Tour  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.  I  receive 
the  letter,  but  do  not  admit  the  excuses,  except  in 
6C*urtesy,  as  when  a  man  treads  on  your  toes  and 
begs  your  pardon  the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the 
joint  aches,  especially  if  there  be  a  corn  upon  it. 
However,  I  shall  scold  you  presently. 

"  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there  occurs  (I 
thin??  from  memory)  the  phrase — 

'  And  Thou  who  makeit  and  unmakeit  iiira : ' 

change  this  to — 

'  And  Thou  who  kirdloat  and  who  quenchett  tuiu ; ' 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well,  and 
Mr.  Gifford  thinks  expression  improved.  Pray  have 
the  bVmnty  to  attend  to  this.  You  are  grown  quite 
a  minister  of  state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days 
you  are  not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a 
Tory,  though  Johnson  says  the  first  Whig  was  the 
devil. 

"  You  have  learned  one  secret  from  Mr.  Galig- 
nani's  (somewhat  tardily  acknowledged)  corre- 
spondence :  this  is,  that  an  English  author  may  dis- 
pose of  his  exclusive  copyright  in  France, — a  fact 
of  some  consequence  (in  time  of  peace)  in  the  case 
of  a  popular  writer.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though  you 
were  scurvy  enough  never  to  acknowledge  my  letter 
for  throe  months.  Offer  Galignani  the  refusal  of 
the  copyright  in  France ;  if  he  refuses,  appoint  any 
bookseller  in  France  you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any 
assignment  you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you 
f.  son  on  my  account. 

"  Recollect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  as  far  as  it  may  secure  the  copyright  to  your- 
self. I  will  have  no  bargain  but  with  the  English 
booksellers,  and  I  desire  no  interest  out  of  that 
country. 

"  Now,  that's  fair  and  open,  and  a  little  hand- 
somer than  your  dodging  silence,  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  excellent  fellow,  mio 
caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still  a  little  leaven  of 
Fleet  street  about  you  now  and  then — a  crum  of 
the  old  loaf.  You  have  no  right  to  act  suspiciously 
with  me,  for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  be  frank  with  you ;  as,  for  instance,  wheij- 
ev<-r  you  talk  with  tne  votaries  of  Apollo  arith- 
mttically,  in  guineas,  not  pounds — to  poets,  as  well 
&£  physicians,  and  bidders  at  auctions. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  save  that  I  am 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  If  you  venture,  as  you  say,  to  Ravenna 
th'*  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality 
while  you  live,  and  bury  you  handsomely,  (though 
not  in  holy  ground,)  if  you  get  '  shot  or  slashed  in 
%  creagh  or  splore,'  which  are  frequent  here  of  late 
amoi.g  the  native  parties.  But  perhaps  your  visit 
may  be  anticipated ;  I  may  probably  come  to 
four  country ;  in  which  case  write  to  her  ladyship 
the  duplicate  of  the  epistle  the  king  of  France 
im>te  to  J'rince  John." 


LETTER  CCCC^XXVO. 

TO    MR    MUK'AAl. 

"  Ravenna,     «    J6,  1821. 

'  In  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from  Bar 
celona  Sic/nor  Curioni,  engaged  for  the  opera.  Hz 
is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  gentlemanly 
young  man.  high  in  his  profession.  I  must  request 
your  personal  kindness  and  patronage  in  his  favor 
Pray  intruuuce  him  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people, 
editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  profession,  publicly  and  privately. 

"  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  beine;  the  last  of  £?n 
Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  hiifi  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  propel  mixture 
of  siege,  battle  end  adventure,  and  to  make  him 
finish  as  Anacnarsis  Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. To  how  many  cantos  this  may  extend,  I 
know  not  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  com 
plete  it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.  I  meant  to  have 
made  him  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause 
for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a  sentimental 
'  Werther-faced  man'  in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the 
different  ridicules  of  the  society  in  each  of  those 
countries  and  to  have  displayed  him  gradually  gdte 
and  bias?  as-  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  I  had 
not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell,  or 
in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not  knowing  which  would 
be  the  severest ;  the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell  • 
but  it  is  probably  only  an  allegory  of  the  other  state 
You  are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject. 

"  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever 
write  for  popularity  f  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of 
mine  (except  a  tale  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or 
complexion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  'room 
for  a  different  style  of  the  drama ;  neither  a  ser- 
vile following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a  grossly 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like  those  who 
succeeded  the  old  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
good  English,  and  a  severer  approach  to  the  rules, 
might  combine  something  not  dishonorable  to  our 
literature.  I  have  also  attempted  to  make  a  play 
without  love,  and  there  are  neither  rings,  nor  mis- 
takes, nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  ranting  villains, 
nor  melodrama  in  it.  All  this  will  prevent  its  pop- 
ularity, but  does  not  persuade  me  that  it  is  therefor* 
faulty.  Whatever  faults  it  has  will  arisp  from  de 
ficiency  in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  concep- 
tion, which  is  simple  and  severe. 

"  So  you  epi<jrammatize upon/ny  epigram?  I  will 
pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some  day.  I  never 
let  any  one  off  in  the  long  run,  (who  first  begins.) 
Remember  *  *  *,  and  see  if  I  don't  do  you  as  good 
a  turn.  You  unnatural  publisher !  what !  quiz  your 
own  authors  ?  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

"  In  tfce  letter  on  Bowles,  (which  I  sent  by  Tues- 
day's post,)  after  the  words  '  attempts  had  been 
made'  (alluding  to  the  republication  of  '  English 
Bards,')  add  the  words,  'in  Ireland;'  for  I  believe 
that  English  pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempt? 
till  after  I  had  left  England  the  second  time  Pray 
attend  to  this.  Let  me  know  what  you  anJ  your 
synod  think  on  Bowles. 

"  I  did  not  think  the  second  teal  so  bad ;  surely 
it  is  far  better  than  the  Saracen's  head  with  whicn 
you  have  sealed  your  last  letter;  the  larger  in 
profile,  was  surely  much  better  than  that. 

"  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  seal  cut  better 
in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  throat — that  is  the  only  tiling 
they  do  dexterously.  The  Arts — all  but  Canova'3 
and  Morghen's,  and  Ovid's  (I  don't  mean  poetry)— 
are  as  low  as  need  be  :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave 
to  William  Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came  George 
Bankes  to  quote  '  English  Bards'  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  ?  All  the  world  keep  flinging  that  poem 
in  mv  face. 

"  Belzcni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  English  ia 
very  prettily  broken. 

"  As  for  uews,  tile  barbarians  are  marcaing  on 
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Naples,  and  if  they  lose  a  single  battle,  all  Italy 
wil.  be  up.  It  will  be  like  the  Spanish  row,  if  they 
Have  any  bottom. 

"  '  Letters  opened  ?' — to  be  sure  they  ar?,  and 
that's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in  my  opir.ion  of 
rhe  German  Austrian  scoundrels.  There  is  not 
an  Italian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do ;  and 
whatever  I  could  do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of 
••beir  infamous  oppression  would  be  done  con  amore. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  feb.  21,  1821.' 

"In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of 
Tinner's  Travels,  (which  you  lately  sent  me,)  it  is 
•tated  that  '  Lord  Byron,  when  he  expresssd  such 
confidence  of  its  practicability,  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Leander  swam  both  ways,  with  and 
against  the  tide ;  whereas  he  (Lord  Byron)  only 
performed  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  by  swim- 
ming with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia.'  I  certainly 
could  not  have  forgotten,  what  is  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  that  Leander  crossed  in  the  night,  and 
returned  towards  the  morning.  My  object  was,  to 
ascertain  that  the  Hellespont  could  be  crossed  at  all 
t>y  swimming,  and  in  this  Mr.  Ekenhead  and  myself 
both  succeeded,  the  one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes-, 
and  the  other  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes.  The 
tide  was  not  in  our  favor;  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  bear  up  against  the  current, 
which,  so  far  from  helping  us  into  the  Asiatic  side, 
set  us  dowr  right  toward  the  Archipelago.  Neither 
Mr.  Ekenhead,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
any  person  on  board  the  frigate,  from  Captain 
Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of  a  difference 
of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side,  of  which  Mr. 
Turner  speaks.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  mo- 
ment, or  I  would  have  taken  the  other  course. 
Lieutenant  Ekenhead's  sole  motive,  and  mine  also 
for  setting  out  from  the  European  side  was,  that 
the  little  cape  above  Sestos  was  a  more  prominent 
starting-place,  and  the  frigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better  point 
of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
landed  immediately  below  it. 

"Mr.  Turner  says,  'Whatever  is  thrown  into 
the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European  bank,  must 
arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.'  This  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, if  left  to  the  current,  although  a  strong 
wind  in  the  Asiatic  direction  might  have*uch  an 
effect  occasionally. 

"  Mr.  Turner  attempted  the  passage  from  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  failed :  '  After  >e-and-twenty 
minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance  a  hundred 
yards,  he  gave  it  up  from  complete  exhaustion.' 
This  is  very  possible,  and  might  have  occurred  to 
him  just  as  readily  on  the  European  side.  He 
should  have  set  out  a  couple  of  miles  higher,  and 
co  aid  then  have  come  out  below  the  European 
castle.  I  particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse 
'las  done  so  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  the 
real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  between  three 
and  four,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  stream.  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Turner,  that  his  success  would  have 
given  mp  great  pleasure,  as  it  would  have  added  one 
more  ir  -stance  to  the  proofs  c  f  the  probability.  It 
is  not  quite  fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because  he 
failed ,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There  are  still 
four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapolitan,  a  young 
Jew,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself;  the  last  done  in 
••he  presence  of  hundreds  of  English  witnesses. 


'  Ike  Ikm  limn,  canto  ii.,  Ma.  i»  cv.,  ic. 


"  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  cnrre<b>  t 
perceived  none;  it  is  favorable  to  the  swimmer  or. 
neither  side,  but  may  be  stemmed  by  plunging  intc 
the  sea,  a  considerable  way  above  the  op_posite 
point  of  the  coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to 
make,  but  still  bearing  up  against  it ;  it  is  strong, 
but  if  you  calculate  well,  you  may  reach  land. 
My  own  experience  and  that  of  others  bids  me  pro- 
nounce the  passage  of  Leander  perfectly  practicable 
Any  young  man,  in  good  and  tolerable  skill  in 
swimming,  might  succeed  in  it  from  either  side.  1 
was  three  hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus 
which  is  much  more  hazardous,  being  two  houis 
longer  than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may  be  done 
in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one  more  instance.  In 
1818,  the  Chevalier  Mengaldo,  (a  gentleman  ol 
Bassano,)  a  good  swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject,  we  in- 
dulged him.  We  all  three  started  from  the  island 
of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott  and  I  were  a  good  way 
ahead,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  our  foreign  friend, 
which,  however,  was  of  no  consequence,  as  there 
was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  up. 
Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where  he  got 
out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  chill,  having  been 
four  hours  in  the  water,  without  rest  or  stay,  ex- 
cept what  is  to  be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's 
back — this  being  the  condition  of  our  performance. 
I  continued  my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal,  (besides  the 
distance  from  the  Lido,)  and  got  out  where  the 
Laguna  once  more  opens  to  Fusina.  I  had  been  in 
the  water,  by  my  watch,  without  help  or  rest,  and 
never  touching  ground  or  boat,  four  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  To  this  match,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  performance,  Mr.  Hoppner,  the 
consul-general,  was  witness,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  many  others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  verify  the 
fact,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  by  referring  to  Mr. 
Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could  not  accurately 
ascertain ;  it  was  of  course  considerable. 

"  I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  only.  I  am  now  ten  years  older  in  time  and 
twenty  in  constitution,  than  I  was  when  I  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable 
of  swimming  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  have  continued  two  hours 
longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of  trowsers,  an  ac- 
coutrement, which  by  no  means  assists  the  per- 
formance. My  two  companions  were  s\sofour  houra 
in  the  water.  Mengaldo  might  be  about  thirty 
years,  of  age  ;  Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

"  With  this  experience  in  swimming,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the  SPOT,  but  else- 
where, of  various  persons,  what  is  there  to  make  me 
doubt  that  Leander's  exploit  was  perfectly  practi 
cable  ?  If  three  individuals  did  more  than  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  why  should  he  have 
less  ?  But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and  naturally  seek- 
ing a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the 
blame  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  He  tried 
to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going  higher  up 
to  take  the  vantage  ;  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
fly  over  Mount  Athos. 

"  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times,  in 
love,  and  with  his  limbs  in  full  vigor,  might  ha^e 
succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is  neither  wonderful 
nor  doubtful.  Whether  he  attempted  it  or  not  is 
another  question,  because  he  might  have  had  a 
small  boat  to  save  him  the  trouble. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  Bi'RON 

"  P.  S.  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swimming  from 
Europe  to  Asia  was  '  the  easiest  part  of  the  task. 
I  doubt  whether  Leander  found  it  so,  as  it  was  the 
return  ;  however,  he  had  several  hours  between  the 
intervals.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner  'thai 
higher  up,  or  lower  down  the  strait  widens  so  coa 
siderably  that  he  could  save  little  labor  by  hil 
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litartins;,'  is  only  good  for  indifferent  swimmers 
ft  man  of  any  practice  or  skill  will  always  consider 
the  distance  less  than  the  strength  of  the  stream. 
If  Ekenhead  and  myself  had  thought  of  crossing 
at.  the  narrowest  point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
Cape  above  it,  we  should  have  been  swept  down  to 
Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is  not  so  extremely 
wide  even  where  it  broadens  above  and  below  the 
forts.  As  the  frigate  was  stationed  some  time  in 
the  Dardanelles  waiting  for  the  firman,  I  bathed 
often  in  the  straits  subsequently  to  our  traject,  and 
generally  on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiving 
the  greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream  by 
which  the  diplomatic  traveller  palliates  his  own 
failure.  Our  amusement  in  the  small  bay  which 
spoils  immediately  below  the  Asiatic  fort  was  to 
dive  for  the  LAND  tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on 
purpose,  as  they  amphibiously  crawled  along  the 
bottom.  This  does  not  argue  any  greater  violence 
of  current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  chose  the 
European  side  as  '  easier,'  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true  or  no, 
(poor  Ekenhead  being  since  dead.)  Had  we  been 
aware  of  any  such  difference  of  current  as  is  as- 
serted, we  would  at  least  have  proved  it,  and  were 
not  likely  to  have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five 
minutes  of  Mr.  Turner's  own  experiment.  The 
secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and 
that  we  succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disap- 
pointed, and  seems  not  unwilling  to  overshadow 
whatever  little  merit  there  might  be  in  our  success. 
Why  did  he  not  try  the  European  side  ?  If  he  had 
succeeded  there,  after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his 
plea  would  have  been  more  graceful  and  gracious. 
Mr.  Turner  may  find  what  fault  he  pleases  with  iny 
poetry,  or  my  politics;  but  I  recommend  him  to 
leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able  to  swim 
1  five-ana-twenty  minutes'  without  being  'exhausted,' 
though  I  believe  he  is  the  first  modern  Tory  who 
ever  swam  '  against  the  stream'  for  half  the  time." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXX. 

TO   Mil.    MOORE. 

"  Rareooa,  Feb.  23,  1821 

••  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine  Galignani 
to  rest  in  peace,  (you  will  have  read  his  death  pub- 
lished by  himself,  in  his  own  newspaper),  you  are 
requested  particularly  to  inform  his  children  and 
neirs,  that  of  their  '  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I 
Subscribed  more  than  two  months  ago,  I  have  only 
received  one  number,  notwithstanding  I  have  writ- 
ten to  them  repeatedly.  If  they  have  no  regard  for 
me,  a  subscriber,  they  ought  to  have  some  for  their 
deceased  parent,  who  is  undoubtedly  no  better  off 
in  his  present  residence  for  his  total  want  of  atten- 
tion. If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs.  They  were 
paid  by  Missiaglia,  the  Venetian  bookseller.  You 
may  also  hint  to  them  that  when  a  gentleman  writes 
»  letter,  it  is  usual  to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I 
•hall  make  them  '  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an 
eulogy  on-  the  deceased. 

"  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two  days  of 
the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence  momently. — 
We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian  friends  are  good'  for 
any  thing  but  '  shooting  round  a  corner,'  like  the 
Trishman's  gun.  Excuse  haste, — I  write  with  my 
•purs  putting  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and 
an  Italian  Count  waiting  to  accompany  me  in  my 
ride.  •«  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.     Pray,  among  my  letters,  did  you  get  one 
detailing  the  death  of  the  commandant  here  ?     He 
was  killed  near  my  door,  and  died  in  my  house. 
116 


'  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 


To  the  air  of  '  How  now,  Madame  Flirt,'  in  tie  Beg 
gar's  Opera. 

"Bowltt. 
"  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom, 

If  you  thus  mutt  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  CampixU. 

«  Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowie., 
*c.,  to.,  tc. 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  March  2, 1831. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which  1 
meant  for  Perry,  but  stopped  short  hoping  that  you 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  theatres.  Of  course 
you  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  explains  to  you  ray 
feelings  on  the  subject.  You  say  that  '  there  ia 
nothing  to  fear,  let  them  do  what  they  please,'  that 
is  to  say,  that  you  would  see  me  damned  with  great 
tranquillity.  You  are  a  fine  fellow  " 


LETTER  CCCCLXXAH 

TO   MR.  PERRY. 

"  Ravenna,  Jan.  !B,  1821. 

'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news,  which 
jannot  be  more  disagreeable  to  your  public  than  it 
is  to  me.  Letters  and  the  gazettes  do  me  the  honor 
to  say,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  London 
managers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem 
of  '  Murino  Faliero,'  &c.,  which  was  never  intended 
for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust  will  never  under- 
go it.  It  is  certainly  unfit  for  it.  I  have  never  written 
jut  for  the  solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experi- 
ments for  applause  beyond  his  silent  approbation. — 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  drag  me  forth  as  a  gladia 
tor  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation  of  all  the 
courtesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that  the  impartial 
part  of  the  press  will  step  between  me  and  this  pol- 
.ution.  I  say  pollution,  because  every  violation  o\ 
a  right  is  such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  authol 
to  prevent  what  I  have  written  from  being  turned 
.nto  a  stage-play.  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  public  to  permit  this  of  my  own  free  will  Had 
[  sought  their  favor,  it  would  have  been  by  a  pan- 
tomine. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the  reader.- 
Beyond  this  I  cannot  conseut  to  any  publication,  ot 
to  the  abuse  of  any  publication  of  mine  to  the  pur- 
Doses  of  histrionism.  The  applauses  of  an  audi 
;nce  would  give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapproba- 
;ion  might,  however,  give  me  pain.  The  wager  ia 
therefore  not  equal.  You  may,  perhaps,  say,  '  How 
can  this  be  ?  if  their  disapprobation  gives  pain, 
heir  praise  might  afford  pleasure  ? '  By  no  means  : 
;he  kick  of  an  ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be 
)ainful  to  those  who  would  find  nothing  agree- 
able in  the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  buzzing  of  the 
other. 

"  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  comparison,  but 
'.  have  no  other  ready ;  and  it  occurs  naturilly 
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LETTER  CCCCL  XXXIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Mano,  1821. 

"  DE  VR  MORAY, 

"In  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  last 
•heet,  (not  the  half*  sheet,)  last  page,  omit  the 
sentence  which  (denning,  or  attempting  to  define, 
what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  begins  '  I  should  say 
at  least  in  life  that  most  military  men  have  it,  and 
few  naval ;  that  several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and 
few  lawyers,'  &c.,  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  t 
sentence,  because,  like  the  '  cosmogony,  or  creation 
of  the  world,'  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  it  is  not 
jauch  to  the  purpose. 

"  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the  top  of 
the  same  page,  after  the  words  '  that  there  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of  poets,'  add  and  insert 
these  words — « 1  do  not  mean  that  they  should  write 
in  the  style  of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or 
parle  euphuism  ;  but  there  is  a  nobility  of  thought 
and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shakspeare, 
Pope,  and  Burns,  than  in  Dante,  Alfieri,'  &c.,  &c., 
and  so  on.  Or,  if  you  please,  perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter omit  the  whole  of  the  latter  digression  on  the 
vulgar  poets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  1  prefer  it  to 
Cowper's  and  quote  Dr.  Clarke  in  favor  of  its  accu- 
racy: 

"  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion ;  take 
the  sense  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned  visitants, 
and  act  thereby.  I  am  very  tractable — in  PROSE. 

"  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for  Pope,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  been 
zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it  comes  to  the  proofs, 
we  shall  beat  the  blackguards.  I  will  show  more 
imagery  in  twenty  lines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal 
length  of  quotation  in  English  poesy,  and 'that  in 

E  laces  where  they  least  expect  it.     For  instance,  in 
is  lines  on  Spoms, — now,  do  just  read  them  over — 
the  subject  is  of  no  consequence  (whether  it  be  sa- 
tire or  epic) — we  are  talking  of  poetry  and  imagery 
from  nature  and  art.     Now  mark  the  images  sepa- 
rately  and  arithmetically : — 
"  1.  The  thing  of  silk. 

2.  Curd  of  ass's  milk. 

3.  The  butterfly. 

4.  The  wheel. 

5.  Bug  with  gilded  wings. 

6.  Painted  child  of  dirt. 

7.  Whose  buzz. 

•     8.  Well-bred  spaniels. 

9.  Shallow  streams  run  dimpling. 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter.     Puppet  squeaks. 

12.  The  ear  of  Eve. 

13.  Familiar  (pad. 

14.  Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 

15.  Fop  at  the  toilet. 

16    Flatterer  at  the  board. 
17-  Amphibious  thing. 

18  Now  trips  a  lady. 

19  Now  struts  a  lord. 

20.  A  cherub's  face. 

21.  A  reptile  all  the  rest. 
22    The  Rabbins. 

23.  Pride  that  licks  the  dust — 

lieauty  thai  »•  -;ki  you,  parts  that  none  will  tnut, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licJct  the  dutt.' 

'  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage  without 
,ne  most  forcible  imagery,  (for  his  purpose  ?)  Look 
»t  the  variety — at  the  poetry  of  the  passage — at  the 
imagination :  there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a 
painting  might  not  be  made,  and  /*.  But  this  is 
nothimg  in  comparison  with  his  higher  passages  in 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other  poems, 
icrinus  and  comic.  There  never  was  such  an  unjust 


Seconf  letter  in  answer  to  Bowles. 


outcry  in  this  we  rid  as  that  which  these  fellows  <u* 
trying  against  Pope. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Gilford  if,  in  the  fifth  act  of  '  th« 
Doge,'  you  could  not  contrive  (where  the  sentence 
of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert  the  following  lines  in 
Marino  Faliero's  answer  ? 

But  let  it  be  so.    It  will  I*  in  vain  : 
The  teU  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
.   And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  line.ir.-.enta, 
Shall  draw  more  ga.-v.rt  than  the  thousand  portrhiu 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings, 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyranls.' 

"  Yo  us  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Upon  public  matters  here  I  say  little ; 
you  will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  a  general  ro"» 
throughout  Italy.  There  never  was  a  more  foolkh 
step  than  the  expedition  to  Naples  by  these  fellows. 
"  I  wish  to  propose  to  Holmes,  the  miniature 
painter,  to  come  out  to  me  this  spring.  I  will  pay 
his  expenses,  and  any  sum  in  reason.  I  wish  him 
to  take  my  daughter's  picture,  (who  is  in  a  con- 
vent), and  the  Countess  G.'s,  and  the  head  of  a 
>easant  girl,  which  latter  would  make  a  study  foi 
laphael.  It  is  a  complete  peasant  face,  but  an 
Italian  peasant's  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Forna- 
rina  style.  Her  figure  is  tall,  but  rather  large,  and 
not  at  all  comp.irable  with  her  face,  which  is  really 
superb.  She  is  not  seventeen,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
have  her  face  while  it  lasts.  Madame  Or.  is  also 
very  handsome,  but  'tis  quite  in  a  different  style- 
completely  blonde  and  fair — very  uncommon  in 
Italy  ;  yet  not  an  English  fairness,  but  more  likely 
a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure,  too,  particu- 
larly the  bust,  is  uncommonly  good.  It  must  be 
Holmes :  I  like  him  because  he  takes  such  invete- 
rate likenesses.  There  is  a  war  here  ;  but  a  solitary 
traveller,  with  but  little  baggage,  and  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  has  nothing  to  fear.  Pack  him  up  in 
the  diligence.  Don't  forget  " 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIV 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"Ravenna,  AprilS,  1821. 

'  Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  sent  you 
some  books,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  read  or  no — you  need  not  return  them,  in 
any  case.  I  enclose  you  also  a  letter  from  Pisa.  1 
have  neither  spared  trouble  nor  expense  in  the  care 
of  the  child  ;  and  as  she  was  now  four  years  old 
complete,  and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  ser- 
vants— and  as  a  man  living  without  any  woman  at 
the  head  of  his  house  cannot  much  attend  to  a 
nursery — I  had  no  resource  but  to  place  her  for  a 
time  (at  a  high  pension  too)  in  the  con  vent  of  Bagna- 
Cavalli,  (twelve  miles  off,)  where  the  air  is  good, 
and  where  she  will,  at  least,  have  her  learning  ad- 
vanced, and  her  morals  and  religion  inculcated.  1 
had  also  another  reason ; — things  were  and  are  hi 
such  a  state  here,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  look  upon 
my  own  personal  safety  as  particularly  ensurable ; 
and  I  thought  the  infant  best  out  of  harm's  way  fjr 
the  present. 

'  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by  no 
means  intended,  or  intend,  to  give  a  natural  child 
an  English  education,  because  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  her  birth,  her  after-settlement  would  be 
doubly  difficult.  Abroad,  with  a  fair  foreign  educa- 
tion and  a  portion  of  five  or  six  thousand  pcunds, 
she  might  and  may  marry  very  respectably.  In 
England  such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while 
elsewhere  it  is  a  fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my  wish 
that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  old 


These  lines  were  atm  inserted  In  tte  tragedy. 
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rst  of  the.  various  branches  of  Christianity.  I  have 
now  explained  my  notions  as  to  the  place  where  she 
now  is — it  is  the  best  I  could  find  for  the  present ; 
but  I  have  no  prejudices  in  its  favor. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it  seems  'a 
hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those  scoundrels  are 
to  be  permitted  to  bully  states  out  of  their  inde- 
pendence Believe  me 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  a  report  here  of  a  change  in 
France ;  but  with  what  truth  is  not  yet  kncwn. 

"  P.  S.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.'  I  have  the  '  best 
opinion  '  of  her  countrywomen  ;  and  at  my  time  of 
life,  (three-and-thirty,  22d  January,  1821,)  that  is 
to  fray,  after  the  life  I  have  led,  a  good  opinion  is 
the  only  rational  one  which  a  man  should  entertain 
of  the  whole  sex : — up  to  thirty,  the  worst  possible 
opinion  a  man  can  have  of  them  in  general,  the 
better  for  himself.  AfteVward,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  them,  nor  to  him  either,  what 
opinion,  he  entertains — his  day  is  over,  or,  at  least 
inould  be. 

"  Vou  se1-  how  sober  I  am  become. 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  April  21,  1851. 

I  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles.  But  I 
premise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former,  and  that  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  how  much,  if  any,  of  it  should  be  pub- 
lished. Upon  this  point  you  can  consult  with  Mr. 
Gifford,  and  think  twice  before  you  publish  it  at  all. 
'•  Yours  truly, 

"B. 

''  P.  S.  You  may  make  my  subscription  for  Mr. 
Scott's  widow,  &c.,  thirty  instead  of  the  proposed 
ten  pounds :  but  do  not  put  down  my  name ;  put 
down  N.  N.  only.  The  reason  is,  that,  as  I  have 
mentioned  him  in  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  it  would 
look  indelicate.  I  would  give  more,  but  my  disap- 
pointments last  year  about  Rochdale  and  the  trans- 
fer from  the  funds  render  me  more  economical  for 
the  present." 


'  Expect  not  life  I  i.u  pain  no»  Jai  ffi  free 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reverted  for  tin* 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVI. 

TO   MB,.    SHELLEY. 

"  Ravenna,  April  28,  1821. 

'  The  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the  accounts 
MD  regular  and  favorable.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Shelley  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
step  which  I  have  taken,  which  is  merely  tempo- 
rary. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Keats — 
la  it  actually  true  ?  I  did  not  think  criticism  had 
been  so  killing.  Though  I  differ  from  you  essenti- 
ally in  your  estimate  of  his  performances,  I  so  much 
abhor  all  unnecessary  pain,  that  I  would  rather  he 
had  been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Parnassus 
than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner.  Poor  fellow! 
though  with  such  inordinate  self-love  he  would  pro- 
bably have  not  been  very  happy.  I  read  the  review 
of  '  Endviulon  '  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  severe, — 
but  surely  not  so  severe  as  my  reviews  in  that  and 
other  journals  upon  others. 

"  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edinburgh  on 
tny  first  poem ;  it  was  rage,  and  resistance,  and 
redress — but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  I  grant 
that  those  are  not  amiable  feelings ;  but,  in  this 
world  of  bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  ca- 
reer of  writing,  a  man  should  calculate  upon  his 
pOTTS  of  resistance  before  he  goes  into  the  arena. 


"  You  know  my  opinion  of  that  second-hand  smool 
of  poetry.  You  also  know  my  high  opinion  of  youi 
own  poetry, — because  it  is  of  no  school.  I  read 
Cenci — but,  besides  that  I  think  the  subject  essen- 
tially w«dramatie,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists,  as  models.  I  deny  thai  the  Ei 
have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your  Cenci, 
however,  was  a  work  of  power  and  poetry.  As  to 
my  drama,  pray  revenge  yourself  upon  it,  ly  being 
as  free  as  I  have  been  with  yours. 

'I  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus,  which  I 
long  to  see.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  mine,  and  do 
not  know  that  it  is  yet  published.  I  have  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  will 
not  like.  Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead — or 
that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive — I  should  have 
omitted  some  remarks  upon  his  poetry,  to  which  1 
was  provoked  by  his  attack  upon  Pope,  and  my  dis- 
approbation of  Aw  men  style  of  writing. 

'  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  poem, — 1 
have  not  the  inclination  nor  the  power.  As  I  groT* 
older,  the  indifference — not  to  life,  for  we  love  it  by 
instinct — but  to  the  stimuli  of  life,  increases.  Be- 
sides, this  late  failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly 
disappointed  me  for  many  reasons, — some  public, 
some  personal.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

"  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  S.  Could  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  meet 
this  summer  ?  Could  not  you  take  a  run  hern 
alone*" 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  April  29,  1821. 

"  I  sent  you  by  last  postis  a  large  packet,  which 
will  not  do  for  publication,  (I  suspect,)  being,  at 
the  apprentices  say,  '  damned  low.'  I  put  off  also 
for  a  week  or  two  sending  the  Italian  scrawl  which 
will  form  a  note  to  it.  The  reason  is,  that  letter* 
being  opened,  I  wish  to  '  bide  a  wee." 

"  Well,  have  you  published  the  tragedy  ?  and  doen 
the  letter  take  ? 

"  Is  it  true  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that  pooi 
John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  think  h'e  took  the 
wrong  line  as  a  poet,  and  was  spoiled  Ly  Cockney 
fying,  and  subnrbing,  and  versifying  Tooke's  Pan 
theon  and  Lempriere's  Dictionary.  I  know,  bj 
experience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a 
sucking  author;  and  the  one  on  me  (which  pro- 
duced the  English  Bards,  &c.)  knocked  me  down— 
but  I  got  up  again.  Instead  of  bursting  a  blood 
vessel,  I  drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  and  begun  an 
answer,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article 
for  which  I  could  lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  the 
head,  in  an  honorable  way.  However,  I  would  not 
be  the  person  who  wrote  the  homicidal  article  for 
all  the  honor  and  glory  in  the  world,  though  I  DT 
no  means  approve  of  that  school  of  scribbling  whict 
it  treats  upon. 

"  You  see  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad  business 
of  it — all  owing  to  treachery  and  disunion  among 
themselves.  It  has  given  me  great  vexation.  The 
execrations  heaped  upon  tfee  Neapolitans  by  the 
other  Italians  are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Your  latest  packet  of  books  is  on  its 
way  here,  but  not  arrived.  Kenilworth  excellent. 
Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of  which  I  have  made 
presents  to  those  ladies  who  like  cuts,  and  land 
scapes,  and  all  that.  I  have  got  an  It  ilian  boot  01 
two  which  I  should  like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  :jk 
portunitv. 
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1  am  not  at  present  in  Ine  very  highest  health, 
—spring,  probably  ;  so  I  have  lowered  my  diet  and 
taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

"  As  you  say  my  prose  is  good,  why  don't  you 
treat  with  Moore  for  the  reversion  of  the  Memoirs  ? 
—conditionally,  recollect ;  not  to  be  published  before 
decease.  He  has  the  permission  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  I  advised  him  to  do  so." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  April  28,  1821. 

"  You  cannot  have  been  more  disappointed  than 
•ayself,  nor  so  much  deceived.  I  have  been  so  at 
some  personal  risk  also,  which  is  not  yet  done  away 
with.  However,  no  time  nor  circumstances  shall 
alter  my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant.  The  present  business  has 
been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of  cowardice, 
— though  both  may  have  done  their  part.  If  ever 
you  and  I  meet  again,  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you 
upon  the  subject.  At  present,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  can  write  but  little,  as  all  letters  are  opened.  In 
mine  they  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but 
nothing  that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of  others. 

"  You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans 
are  nowhere  now  more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  and 
not  blame  a  whole  people  for  the  vices  of  a  province. 
That  would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

"  And  now  let  us  be  literary  ; — a  sad  falling  off, 
but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If  '  Othello's  occu- 
pation '  be  gone,  let  us  take  to  the  next  best ;  and, 
if  we  cannot  contribute  to  make  mankind  more  free 
and  wise,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who 
like  it.  What  are  you  writing  ?  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be  publishing 
about  now. 

"  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dangerously 
ill ;  but  it  may  console  you  to  learn  that  she  is  dan- 
gerously well  again. 

"  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of  Memo- 
randa for  you ;  and  I  kept  a  little  journal  for  about 
a  month  or  two,  till  I  had  filled  the  paper-book.  I 
then  left  it  off,  as  things  grew  busy,  and,  afterward, 
too  gloomy  to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling. 
This  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  had  an  op- 
portunity ;  but  a  volume,  however  small,  don't  go 
well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this  inquisition  of  a 
country. 

"  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  woman  said 
to  me  a  few  nights  ago,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  '  Alas  !  the  Italians 
must  now  return  to  making  operas.'  I  fear  that 
and  macaroni  are  their  forte,  and  '  motley  their 
only  wear.'  However,  there  are  some  high  spirits 


among  them  still. 


Pray  write, 

"  And  believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 


at  the  top  of  it.     I  assure  you  that  there  are  »oa.« 
loftier  spirits. 

'Nothing,  however,  can  better  than  your  poem 
or  more  deserved  by  the  lazzaroni.  They  are  no* 
ab*horred  and  disclaimed  nowhere  more  than  here 
We  will  talk  over  these  things  (if  we  meet)  soml 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures,  some  o 
which  have  been  a  little  hazardous,  perhaps. 

"So  you  have  got  the  letter  on  Bowles?  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  said  any  thing  of  you  thai 
could  offend, — certainly,  nothing  intentionally.  A.S 
for  *  *,  I  meant  him  a  compliment.  I  wrote  the 
whole  off-hand,  without  copy  or  correction,  and  ex 
pecting  then  every  day  to  be  called  into  the  field. 
What  have  I  said  of  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  forget.  II 
must  be  something  of  regret  for  your  approbation 
of  Bowles.  And  did  you  not  approve,  as  he  says  ? 
Would  I  had  known  that  before  !  I  would  hav« 
given  him  some  more  gruel.  My  intention  was  to 
make  fun  of  all  these  fellows  ;  but  how  I  succee  led, 
I  don't  know. 

As  to  Pope,  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  the 
greatest  name  in  our  poetry.  Depend  upon  it.  the 
rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a  Greek  Temple,  with 
a  Gothic  Cathedral  on  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish 
Mosque  and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  con 
venticles  about  him.  You  may  call  Shakspe.ye 
and  Milton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  but  I  prefer  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to  a  mountain 
of  burnt  brick-work. 

The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once,  the  day 
of  its  publication,  when  it  seemed  prosperous.  But 
I  have  heard  of  late  from  England  but  rarely.  Of 
Murray's  other  publications  (of  mine)  I  know 


nothing, — nor  whether  he  has  p 
to  have  done  so  a  month  ago.     I 


ublished.     He  was 
wish  you  would  d* 


something,  or  that  we  were  together. 

"  Ever  yours  and  affectionately, 


<B 


LETTER  CCCCXC. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


' 1  have  just  got  your  packet. 


,  May  10,  1821. 

I  am  obliged  to 


Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  obliged  to  me,  for 
having  restored  him  to  good  humor.  He  is  to  write, 
and  you  to  publish,  what  you  please, — motto  an<? 
subject.  I  desire  nothing  but  fair  play  for  all  par 
ties.  Of  course,  after  the  new  tone  of  Mr.  Bowles 
you  will  not  publish  my  defence  of  Gilchrist :  if 
would  be  brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbanity,  for  it  is, 
rather  too  rough,  like  his  own  attack  upon  Gilchrist. 
You  may  tell  him  what  I  say  there  of  his  Missiona- 
ry, (it  is  praised,  as  it  deserves.)  However,  and  if 
there  are  any  passages  not  personal  to  Bowles,  and 
yet  bearing  upon  the  question,  you  may  add  them 
to  the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  my  first  letter 


to  you.  Up«n  this  consult  Gifford ;  and,  above  all, 
don't  let  any  thing  be  added  which  can  personally 
affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

"In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course,  what  I  say  of 
the  democracy  of  portry  cannot  apply  to  Mr  Bowles, 
but  to  the  Cockney  and  water  washing-tub  schools. 
"  I  hope  and  trust  that  Elliston  won't  be  perrnit- 
ted  to  act  the   Irama  !     Surely  he  might  have  the 
grace  to  wait  fo.-  Kean's  return  before  he  attempted 
it ;  though,  even  then,  I  should  be  as  much  against 
nna,  May  3, 1821.        the  attempt  as  ever. 

"Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  II  "I  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but  neither 
must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day,  with  the  Waldegrave,  Oxford,  nor  Scott's  novel's  among 
lines  *  They  are  sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful,  them.  Why  don't  you  republish  Hodgson  s  Child« 
and  in  your  very  best  mood  and  manner.  They  are  Harold  s  Monitor  and  Latino-mastix  r  they  are  ex 
also  but  to.o  true  However,  do  not  confound  the  cellent.  Think  of  this,— they  are  all  for  Pope.  ^ 
scoundrels  at  the  heel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters  "  Yours,  ftfc 


"  AT.  daw .  to  the  du«  with  them,  aluvei  ai  they  are,"  *€.,  Cfi. 


i^ETTERH. 


LETTER  CCLCXCI. 

TO    MK.    HOPPNEK. 

"  Rarenna:  May  11,  1831. 

•  If  I  had  but  known  3rour  notion  about  Switzer- 
.and  before,  I  should  have  adopted  it  at  ones.  As 
it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  remain  in  her  convent, 
where  she  seems  healthy  and  happy,  for  the  present; 
but  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  inquire, 
when  you  are  in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and 
better  modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and  let 
me  know  the  result  of  your  opinions.  It  is  some 
consolation  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  have 
written  to  approve  entirely  my  placing  the  child 
with  the  nuns  for  the  present.  1  can  refer  to  my 
whole  conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kind"- 
n^ss,  nor  expense,  since  the  child  was  sent  to  me. 
The  people  may  say  what  they  please,  I  must  con- 
sent myself  with  not  deserving  (in  this  instance) 
that  they  should  speak  ill. 

"  The  place  is  a  country  town,  in  a  good  air, 
whore  there  is  a  large  establishment  for  education, 
and  many  children,  some  of  considerable  rank, 
plac'd  in  it.  As  a  country  town,  it  is  less  liable 
to  objections  of  every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  conventual  education, — because,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  they  came  out  of  their  convents 
mnocent  even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil, — but  to 
the  state  of  society  into  which  they  are  directly- 
plunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating 
an  infant  on  a  mountain-top,  and  then  taking  him 
to  the  sea  and  throwing  him  into  it  and  desiring 
him  to  swim.  The  evil,  however,  though  still  too 
general,  is  partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are 
more  permitted  to  marry  from  attachment ;  this  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  also  in  France.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  the  higher  society  of  England  ?  According 
to  my  own  experience,  and  to  ail  that  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  (and  I  have  lived  there  in  the  very  high- 
est and  what  is  called  the  best,)  no  way  of  life  can 
be  more  corrupt.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather 
was,  more  systematized,  but  now,  they  themselves 
are  ashamed*^  of  regular  serventism.  In  England, 
the  only  homage  which  they  pay  to  virtue  is  hypoc- 
risy. I  speak  of  course,  of  the  tone  of  high  life, — 
the  middle  ranks  may  be  very  virtuous. 

"  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had)  of 
the  letter  on  Bowles  ;  of  course  I  should  be  dtlight- 
ed  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is  Mrs.  H.  ?  well  again, 
I  hope.  Let  me  know  when  you  set  out.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this 
summer,  as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  With  my 
Dest  respects  to  madam,  "  I  am  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  gave  to  a  musicianer  a  letter  for  you 
sometime  ago  ;  has  he  presented  himself  ?  Perhaps 
you  could  introduce  him  to  the  Ingrams  and  other 
dilettanti.  He  is  simple  and  unassuming — two 
Btrange  things  in  his  profession — and  he  fiddles 
like  Orpheus  himself  or  Amphion ;  'tis  a  pity  that 
he  can't  make  Venice  dance  away  from  the  brutal 
tyrant  who  tramples  upon  it." 


LETTER  CCCCXCII. 

TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"M»y  14, 1821. 

•'  A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  play  has  been 
represented  and  universally  condemned.  As  re- 
monstrance has  been  vain,  complaint  would  be  use- 
less. I  presume,  however  for  your  own  sake,  (if 
not  for  mine,)  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will 
have  at  least  published  my  different  protests  against 
its  being  brought  upon  the  stage  at  all ;  and  have 
shown  that  Elliston  (in  spite  of  the  writer)  forced 
it  upon  the  theatre.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say 
that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  am 


not  dejected,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  ustial  resource 
of  blaming  the  public,  (which  was  in  the  right,)  ot 
my  friends  for  not  preventing — what  they  could  not 
help,  nor  I  neither — a  forced  representation  by  « 
speculating  manager.  It  is  a  pity,  that  you  did  not 
show  them  its  uiifitness  for  the  stage  before  the  play 
was  published,  and  exact  a  promise  from  the  mana- 
gers not  to  act  it.  In  case  of  their  refusal,  we  would 
not  have  published  it  at  all.  But  this  is  too  late. 

"  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters ;  thank 
him  in  my  name  for  their  candor  and  kindness.— 
Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson,  which  pray  forward.  Tht 
Milan  paper  states  that  I  '  brought  forward  the 
play!.'!'  This  is  pleasanter  still.  B"ut  don't  let 
yourself  be  worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  lik€lv^ 
the  folly  of  Elliston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of  ycur 
agreement. 

"  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence  o>' 
Gilchrist,  as  after  Bowles's  good  humor  upon  th* 
subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars ;  for,  as 
yet,  I  have  only  the  simple  fact. 

"  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through 
here,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  rascally 
Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused :  but  it  is  no  w 
apparently  over.  They  seemed  disposed  to  th^ow 
the  whole  project  and  plans  of  these  parts,  upor  me 
chiefly." 


LETTER  CCCCXCIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  May  14,  ISfl. 

"  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has  (unin 
tentionally,  as  far  as  I  remember  the  contents) 
vexed  you,  you  are  fully  avenged ;  for  I  see  by  an 
Italian  paper,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  remon- 
strances through  all  my  friends,  (and  yourself 
among  the  rest,)  the  managers  persisted  in  attempt 
ing  the  tragedy,  and  that  it  has  been  '  unanimously 
hissed !  ! '  This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the 
Milan  paper,  (which  detests  me  cordially,  and 
abuses  me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal,)  with  th« 
addition,  that  I  '  brought  the  play  out '  of  my  own 
good-will. 

'  All  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems  a  sort 
of    dramatic    Calvinism  —  predestined    damnation, 
without  a  sinner's  own  fault.     I  took  all  the  pains. 
poor  mortal  could  to  prevent  this  inevitable  catas 
trophe — partly   by  appeals  of  all   kinds  up  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  partly  to  the  fellows  them 
selves.     But,  as  remonstrance  was  vain,  complaint 
is  useless.     I   do  not  understand  it — for  Murray's 
letter  of  the  24th,  and  all  his  preceding  ones,  gave 
me  the  strongest  hopes- that  there  would  be  no  re 
presentation.     As  yet,  I  know  nothing  but  the  fact 
which  I  presume  to  be  true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and 
the  30th.     They  must  have  been  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry 
for  this  damnation,  since  I  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  published  ;  and,  without  its  being-  first  pub- 
lished, the  histrions  could  not  have  got  hold  of  it. 
Any  one  might  have  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  for  the  stage ;  and  this  littla 
accident  will  by  no  means  enhance  its  merit  in  the 
closet. 

'  Well,  patience  is  a  virtue,  and,  I  suppose,  prac 
tice  will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last  year,  (spring 
that  is,)  I  have  lost  a  lawsuit,  of  great  importance, 
on  Rochdale  collieries — have  occasioned  a  divorce- 
have  had  my  poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the 
critics — my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  ad- 
vantageous settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trustee! 
— my  life  threatened  last  month — (they  put  about  a 
paper  here  to  excite  an  attempt  at  my  assassination, 
on  account  of  politics,  and  a  notion  which  the  priest* 
disseminated  that  I  was  in  a  league  against  the  Ger> 
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mans)  —and,  finally,  ray  mother-in-law  recovered 
last  fortnight,  arid  my  play  was  damned  last  week  !* 
These  are  like  '  the  eight-and-twenty  misfortunes  of 
Harlequin.'  But  they  must  be  dome.  If  I  give  in, 
it  shall  be  after  keeping  up  a  spirit  at  least.  I  should 
not  have  cured  so  much  about  it,  if  our  southern 
neighbors  had  not  bungled  us  all  out  of  freedom  for 
'.hese  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

'*  Did  you  know  John  Keats  ?  They  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly — if 
he  be  dead,  which  I  really  don't  know.f  I  don't 
understand  that  yielding  sensitiveness.  What  I 
feel  (as  at  this  present)  is  an  immense  rage  for 
wght-and-forty  hours,  and  then,  as  usual — unless 
this  time  it  should  last  longer.  1  must  get  on  horse- 
back to  quiet  me.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  '  All 
is  lost  except  our  honor.'  A  hissed  author  may  re- 
verse it — '  Nothing  is  lost  except  our  honor.'  But 
the  horses  are  waiting,  and  the  paper  full.  I  wrote 
last  week  to  you." 


LETTER  CCCCXCIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

'  Ravenna,  May  19,  1821. 

"  By  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  letters 
of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  I  perceive  that  the  Italian  Gazette 
had  lied  most  Italically,  and  that  the  drama  had  not 
been  hissed,  and  that  my  friends  had  interfered  to 
prevent  the  representation.  So  it  seems  they  con- 
tinue to  act  it  in  spite  of  us  all :  for  this  we  must 
'trouble  them  at  'size.'  Let  it  by  all  means  be 
brought  to  a  plea  :  I  am  determined  to  try  the  right, 
and  will  meet  the  expenses.  The  reason  of  the 
Lombard  lie  was  that  the  Austrians — who  keep  up 
«i  Inquisition  throughout  Italy,  and  a  list  of  names 
of  all  who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  favor 
of  their  despotism — have  for  five  years  past  abused 
me  in  every  form  in  the  Gazette  of  Milan,  &c.  I 
wrote  to  you  n  week  ago  on  the  subject. 

"  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  compensa- 
tion Mr.  Elliston  would  make  me,  not  only  for  drag- 
ging my  writings  on  the  stage  in  Jive  days,  but  for 
being  the  cause  that  I  was  kept  for  four  days  (from 
Sunday  to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post  days) 
in  the  belief  that  the  tragedy  had  been  acted  and 
'  unanimously  hissed ; '  and  this  with  the  addition 
that  /  '  had  brought  it  upon  the  stage,'  and  conse- 
quently that  none  of  my  friends  had  attended  to  my 
'  request  to  the  contrary.  Suppose  that  I  had  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  like  John  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains 
out  in  a  fit  of  rage — neither  of  which  would  have 
been  unlikely  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  I  am, 
luckily,  calmer  than  I  used  to  be,  and  yet  I  would 
not  pass  those  four  days  over  again  for — I  know  not 
That. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  re- 
proach is  useless  always,  and  irritating — but  my 
feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a 
gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  '  retia- 
riu-s,'  Mr.  Elliston.  As  to  his  defence  and  offers  of 
compensation,  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  It 
ie  like  Louis  the  XIV.  who  insisted  upon  buying 
at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  on  taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his 
horse.  I  could  not  shoot  my  tragedy,  but  I  would 
have  flimg  it  into  the  fire  rather  than  have  had  it 
represented. 

"  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acts  of  another, 
intending  to  complete  it  in  five,)  and  am  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  be  preserved  from  such  a  breach 
.if  all  literary  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  considera- 
te ti. 

''•  tf  we  succeed,  well;  if  not,  previous  to  any  fu- 

•  See  better  ccccxcix. 

1  See  Don  Juan,  canto  xi.      ana  zxx. 


ture  publication  we  will  request  a  j.'fonise  not  to  o« 
acted,  which  I  would  even  pay  for,  (as  money  it 
their  object,)  or  I  will  not  publish — which,  however 
you  will  probably  not  much  regret. 

"  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  nobly.  You  have 
also  conducted  yourself  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  body 
but  the  stage-players,  and  their  proprietors.  I  was 
always  so  civil  to  Elliston,  personally,  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  to  attempt  to  injure  me. 

"  There  is  a  most  rattling  thunder-storm  pelting 
away  at  this  present  writing  ;  so  that  I  write  neithei 
by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor  torch  light,  but  by  liyftf- 
ning  light :  the  flashes  are  as  brilliant  a«  the  most 
gaseous  glow  of  the  gas-light  company.  My  chim- 
ney board  has  just  been  thrown  down  by  a  gust  cf 
wind  :  I  thought  it  was  the  '  Bold  Thunder  '  and 
'  Brisk  Lightning  '  in  person. — Three  of  us  wcuid 
be  too  many.  There  it  goes— -flash  again  !  but 

'  1  tai  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unlindnesi ; 
1  never  gave  ye  franks,  nor  catt'd  upon  you : ' 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  Elliston. 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  You  should  at  least 
send  me  a  line  of  particulars :  I  know  nothing  yet 
but  by  Galignani  and  the  Honorable  Douglas. 

"  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  controversy  go 
on  ?  and  the  pamphlet  ?     It  is  impossible  to  write 
any  news  :  the  Austrian  scoundrels  rummage  all  let 
ters. 

"  P.  S.  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
and  some  real  information,  were  it  not  that  all  let- 
ters pass  through  the  barbarians'  inspection,  and  T 
have  no  wish  to  inform  them  of  any  thing  but  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
only  conquered  by  treachery,  however." 


LETTER  CCCCXCV. 

TO   THE   COUNTESS    GUICCIOLI. 

"  You  will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  I  tola 
you  the  other  day  !  I  am  sacrificed  in  every  way, 
without  knowing  the  why  or  the  wherefore.  The 
tragedy  in  question  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  written 
for,  or  adapted  to,  the  stage  ;  nevertheless,  the  plan 
is  not  romantic ;  it  is  rather  regular  than  other 
wise  ; — in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  perfectly 
regular,  and  failing  but  slightly  in  unity  of  place.— 
You  well  know  whether  it  was  ever  my  intention  to 
have  it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  side,  and  at 
a  period  assuredly  rather  more  tragical  to  me  as  a 
man  than  as  an  author  •  for  you  were  in  affliction  and 
peril.  In  the  mean  time,  I  learn  from  your  Gazette 
that  a  cabal  and  party  has  been  formed,  while  I  my- 


self 
ness 


have  never  taken  the  slightest  step  in  the  busi- 
.  It  is  said  that  the  author  read  it  aloud  ! !  I—- 
here, probably,  at  Ravenna  ? — and  to  whom  ?  per 
haps  to  Fletcher  ! ! ! — that  illustrious  literary  char 
acter,  &.,  &c. 


LETTER  CCCCXCVL 

TO    MR.    MOORE. 

"  havenns,  May  20,  1821. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  have  received 
English  letters  and  papers,  by  which  I  perceive  that 
what  1  took  for  an  Italian  truth  is,  after  all,  a  French 
lie  of  the  Gazette  de  France.  It  contains  two  ultra 
falsehoods  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  first  place. 
Lord  B.  did  not  bring  forward  his  play,  but  opposed 
the  same  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  wot  condemned,  but 
is  continued  to  be  acted,  in  despite  of  publisher 
|  author,  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  (for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary)  of  audience,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  at 
least — the  latest  date  of  my  letters 


LETTERS. 


"  You  will  oblige  me,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Ga- 
zette of  France  to  contradict  himself,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  used  to.  I  never  anstoer  a  foreign  criti- 
cism ;  bit  this  is  a  mere  mat*er  of  fact,  and  not  of 
Dfrinion-s.  I  presume  th&t  you  have  English  and 
French  interest  enough  to  do  this  for  me — though, 
to  be  sure,  as  it  is  nothing  and  the  truth  which  we 
wish  to  state,  the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at  some 
length,  1  won't  bore  you  farther  now,  than  by  beg- 
ging you  to  comply  with  my  request ;  and  I  presume 
the  '  esprit  du  corps,'  (is  it  '  du  '  or  '  de  ? '  for  this  is 
more  than  1  know)  will  sufficiently  urje  you,  as  one 
of  '  aurs,'  to  set  this  affair  in  its  real  aspect.  Be- 
UeTC  me  always  yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"  BYRON." 


LETTER  CCCCXCVII. 

TO   MR.    HOPPNER. 

"  Rarenna,  May  35,  1821. 

•'  i  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of 
Switzerland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it.  I  would 
rather  she  married  there  than  here  for  that  matter. 
For  fortune,  I  shall  make  it  all  that  I  can  spare,  (if 
I  live  and  she  is  correct  in  her  conduct,)  ana  if  I  die 
before  she  is  settled,  I  have  left  her  by  will  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  out  of 
Fngland  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase 
it  all  I  can,  if  circumstances  permit  me;  but,  of 
course  (like  all  other  human  things)  this  is  very  un- 
sertian. . 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  interfering  to 
have  the  FACTS  of  the  play-acting  stated,  as  these 
scoundrels  appear  to  be  organizing  a  system  of  abuse 
against  me  because  I  am  in  their  '  list.'  I  care  noth- 
ing for  tlflr  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
written  four  acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you  see 
»hey  can't  bully  me. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually  keep  a 
list  of  all  individuals  in  Italy  who  dislike  them — it 
must  be  numerous.  Their  suspicions  and  actual 
alarms,  about  my  conduct  and  presumed  intentions 
in  the  late  rowj  were  truly  ludicrous — though,  not 
to  bore  you,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly.  They 
believed^  and  still  believe  here,  or  affect  to  believe 
it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project  of  rising  was 
settled  by  me,  and  the  means  furnished,  &c.,  &c. 
All  this  was  more  fomented  by  the  barbarian  agents, 
who  are  numerous  here,  (one  of  them  was  stabbed 
yesterday,  by-the-way,  but  not  dangerously  :) — and 
although,  when  the  Commandant  was  shot  here  he- 
fore  mv  door  in  December,  I  took  him  into  my  house, 
where  he  had  every  assistance  till  he  died  on  Fletch- 
er's bed ;  and  although  net  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  house*  but  myself,  they  leav- 
ing him  to  perish  in  the  night  in  the  streets,  they 
put  up  a  paper  about  three  months  ago,  denouncing 
me  as  the  Chief  of  the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  per- 
'ton.i  to  assassinate  me.  But  this  shall  never  si- 
lence nor  bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  from  the 
Gtnnan  barbarians." 


LETTER  CCCCXCVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  RiTrntm,  May  26,  1831. 

"  Ma.  MORAY, 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  ago,  and  for 
some  weeks  befire,  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you  : 
aow,  A  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  principle 
of  common  or  WMCommon  feeling,  you  leave  me 
without  any  information  but  what  I  derive  from  gar- 
bled gazettes  in  English,  and  abusive  ones  in  Ital- 
ian, (the  Germans  hating  me,  as  a  ccal-heaver,) 


while  all  this  kick-up  has  been  g  ing  on  about  tht 
play  ?  You  SHABBV  fellow  !  ! !  Were  it  not  for  two 
letters  from  Douglas  Kinnaird,  I  should  have  been 
as  ignorant  as  you  are  negligent. 

"  So,  1  hear  "Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hobhou&e.' 
if  that's  the  case,  he  has  broken  the  truce,  like 
Morillo's  successor,  and  I  will  cut  him  out,  aa 
Cochrane  did  the  Esmeralda. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet  I  have  com- 
pleted (but  not  copied  out)  four  acts  of  a  new 
tragedy.  When  I  have  finished  the  fifth  I  will 
copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  '  Sardanrpalus,* 
the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  w  irds  Qi/?en 
and  Pavilion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an  alh:s:on  to  hia 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  you  may  tremulously  irr.s  cine 
This  you  will  me  day  sen,  (if  I  finish  it,)' as  I  have 
made  Sardanapahis  brave,  (though  voluptuou3  as 
history  represents  him,'*  and  also  ar  amiable  as  my 
poor  powers  cou!d  render  him  : — ao  that  it  could 
neither  be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch. 
I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the 'unities  hitherto, 
and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible  ; 
but  not  for  the  stay.'.  Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred, 
you  shabby  corres;  undent !  "  N '" 


LETTER  CCCCXCIX 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  May  28,  1818. 

"  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  2oth,  I  have  dashed 
off  my  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called  '  Sardanap 
ulus."  But  now  comes  the  copyinr  over,  which 
may  prove  heavy  work — heavy  to  the  writer  as  to 
the  reader.  I  have  written  to  you  at  least  six  times 
sans  answer,  which  proves  you  to  be  a — bookseller. 
I  pray  you  to  send  me  a  copvof  Mr.  Wruwjlnnn's 
reformation  of  '  Lantjhome's  Plutarch.'  I  have  the 
Jreek,  which  is  somewhat  small  of  print,  and  the 
Italian ,  which  is  too  heavy  in  style,  and  as  false  as 
a  Neapolitan  proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  send 
ne  a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the  Magician 
Apollonhis  of  Tyana.  It  is  in  Englis'i,  and  I  think 
edited  or  written  by  what  Martin  Marprelate  calls 
'a  bouneinf/ priest.'  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther 
with  this  sheet  than  with  the  postage 

"  You.-s,  &c., 

"N. 

'  P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  determined  to  enclose 
it  (as  a  half  sheet)  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  will  have 
the  goodness  to  forward  it.  Besides,  it  saves  sealing- 
wax. " 


LETTER  D. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenn      May  30   .*. 

DEAR  MORAY, 

"  You  say  you  have  written  often :  I  h»f *  only 
received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is  very  short. 
By  this  post,  \njive  packets,  I  send  you  the  tragedy 
of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  written  in  a  rough  hand: 
perhaps  Mrs.  Leigh  can  help  you  to  decipher  it. 
You  will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  return  of  post. 
You  will  remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly 
observed.  The  scene  passes  in  the  same  hall 
always :  the  time,  a  summer's  flight,  about  nine 
hours,  or  less,  though  it  begins  before  sunset  and 
ends  before  sunrise.  In  the  third  act,  when  Sar- 
danapalus mils  for  a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in 
his  armor,  recollect  to  quote  the  Latin  pasaaga 
from  Juvenal  upon  Otho,  (a  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing  : — Gifford  will  help  you  to  it 
T^e  trait  is  perhaps  too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical, 
(ui  Otho,  at  least,)  and  natural  ir  an  «ffemin<ite 
character." 
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LETTER  DI. 


TO    MR.    HOPPNER. 


"  Rarenna,  May  31, 1821. 

••  1  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  will  only 
Confirm  what  I  have  said  to  you. 

"  About  Allegra — I  will  take  some  decisive  step  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  at  present,  she  is  so  happy 
where  she  is,  that  perhaps  she  had  better  have  her 
alphabet  imparted  in  her  convent. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Dante  is  the  first  I  have 
neard  of  it — all  seeming  to  be  merged  in  the  row 
about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it ! — Alas  !  what  could 
Dante  himself  now  prophecy  about  Italy  ?  I  am 
glad  you  like  it,  however,  but  doubt  that  you  will 
be  singular  in  your  opinion.  My  new  tragedy  is 
completed. 

"  The  Benzoni  is  right, — I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned her  humor  and  amiability,  but  I  thought  at 
her  sixty,  beauty  would  be  most  agreeable  or  least 
likely.  However,  it  shall  be  rectified  in  a  new 
edition  ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  have  either  looks 
or  qualities  which  they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me 
bave  a  minute  of  them.  I  have  no  private  or  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Venice,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I 
merely  speak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  remarks 
and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  before  you  start.  Believe  me, 

"  Ever,  &c. 

14  P.  S.  Did  you  receive  two  letters  of  Douglas 
Kinnaird's  in  an  endorse  from  me  ?  Remember  me 
to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and  all  who  care  that  I 
should  remember  them.  The  letter  alluded  to  in 
*he  enclosed,  '  to  the  Cardinal,'  was  in  answer  to 
sonu.  queries  of  the  government,  about  a  poor  devil 
of  a  Neap  litan,  arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on  suspicion, 
who  came  to  beg  of  me  here  ;  being  without 
breeches,  arfd  consequently  without  pockets  for 
.Alfpence,  I  relieved  and  forwarded  him  to  his 
country,  and  they  arrested  him  at  Pesaro  on  sus- 
picion, and  have  since  interrogated  me  (civilly  and 
politely,  however),  about  him.  I  sent  them  the 
poor  man's  petition,  and  such  information  as  1  had 
about  him,  which,  I  trust,  will  get  him  out  again, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 

"  I  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray  did  you 
receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore's  lines,  which  I 
^nclosed  to  you,  written  at  Paris  ?  " 


I  for  it, — and  I  shall  take  better  care  this  time  tha 
'  they  don't  get  hold  on't. 

"  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a  farthei 
letter  on  Bowles,  &c. ;  but  he  seems  to  be  so  taken 
up  with  my  '  respect '  (as  he  calls  it)  towards  him 
in  the  former  case,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will 
be  published,  being  somewhat  too  full  of  '  pastima 
and  prodigality.'  I  learn  from  some  private  letters 
of  Bowles's,  that  you  were  '  the  gentleman  in 
asterisks.'  Who  would  have  dreamed  it  ?  you  see 
what  mischief  that  clergyman  has  done  by  printing 
notes  without  names.  How  the  deuse  was  I  to 
suppose  that  the  first  four  asterisks  meant  '  Camp- 
bell '  and  not  '  Pope,'  and  that  the  blank  signature 
meant  Thomas  Moore  ?  You  see  what  comes  ol 
being  'familiar  with  parsons.  His  answers  have  not 
yet  reached  me,  but  I  understand  from  Hobhouse 
that  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  them.  If  that  be  the 
case,  Bowles  has  broken  the  truce,  (which  he  him- 
self proclaimed,  by-the-way,)  and  I  must  have  at 
him  again. 

"  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two  or  three 
concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

"  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much.  A 
German  spy  (boasting  himself  such)  was  stabbed 
last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The  moment  I  heard 
that  he  went  about  bullying  and  boasting,  it  was 
easy  for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  foretell  what  woulc 
occur  to  him,  which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in 
two  days  after.  He  has  got  off,  however,  for  a  slight 
incision. 

"  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  lady  of  the 
place,  between  her  various  lovers,  occasioned  a 
midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but  nobody  wounded. 
Great  scandal,  however — planted  by  her  lover — to  be 
thrashed  by  her  husband ;  for  inconstancy  to  her 
regular  servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  about  it, 
and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the  'coun- 

3,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera  season. 
I   the  women    furious   against   her   (she  herstH 
having  been  censorious)  for  being  found  out.     She 
is  a  pretty  woman — a  Countess  *  *  *  * — a  fine  old 
Visigoth  name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

"  The  Greeks  !  what  think  you  ?  They  are  my 
old  acquaintances — but  what  to  think  I  know  aot. 
Let  us  hope,  howsomever.  "  Yours, 

"B." 


LETTER  DII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Rarenna,  June  4, 1881. 

•'  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the  usual 
custom  with  literary  gentlemen,  to  console  their 
friends  with  their  observations  in  cases  of  magni- 
tude. I  do  not  know  whether  I  sent  you  my  '  Elegy 
on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Noel ; ' — 

"  Behold  the  bleuingB  of  a  luck/  lot— 
My  play  ii  damn'd,  and  Lady  Noel  not. 

"  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters)  will  have 
put  you  in  possession  of  Muster  Elliston's  dramatic 
behavior.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  play  was 
fitltd  fi.i1  the  stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor 
upon  such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is  still  con- 
tinued to  be  performed — a  piece  of  obstinacy  for 
which  it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the 
discourteous  histrio  will  be  out  of  pocket. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
finished  another  tragedy  in  Jive  acts,  observing  all 
the  unities  strictly.  It  is  called  '  Sardanapalus,' 
md  was  sent  by  last  post  to  England.  It  is  not  for 
tfie  stage,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended 


LETTER  Dill. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  June  22,  1821. 

"  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday.  Tt  at 
is  right ; — keep  to  your  '  magnum  opus  ' — magno- 
perate^  away.  Now,  if  we  were  but  together  a  little 
to  combine  our  '  Journal  of  Trevoux  ! '  But  it  is 
useless  to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural, — for  I  think 
you  and  I  draw  better  together,  in  the  social  line, 
than  any  two  other  living  authors. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  your  own 
panegyric  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Water- 
house  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be  sure,  their 
moral  is  not  quite  exact;  but  your  passion  is  fully 
effective;  and  all  poetry  of  the  Asiatic  kind— i 
mean  Asiatic,  as  the  Romans  called  '  Asiatic  orato- 
ry,' and  not  because  thexscenery  is  Oriental — must 
be  tried  by  that  test  only.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  shall  allcw  the  Miss  Byrons  (legitimate  or  illegit- 
imate) to  read  Lalla  Rookh — in  the  first  place,  on 
account  of  this  said  passion ;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  they  may  n't  discover  that  there  was  a  better 
poet  than  papa. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  politics — but  alas '  wha« 
can  be  said  ? 

"  The  world  i»  a  bundle  of  hay, 

Mankind  are  the  aMet  who  pull, 
Each  tugi  it  a  different  way,— 
Ami  tha  jneateM  of  all  in  John  Bolll 
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"How  do  jou  call  your  new  project?  I  have 
rent  to  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  yeleped  ' Sardanap- 
alus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle — all,  save  the 
chorus — I  could  not  reconcile  me  to  that.  I  have 
begun  another,  and  am  in  the  second  act ; — so  you 
see  I  saunter  on  as  usual. 

"  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me  ;  but  I  can't 
go  on  disputing  for  ever, — particularly  in  a  polite 
manner.  •  I  suppose  he  will  take  being  silent  for 
silenced.  He  has  been  so  civil  that  I  can't  find  it  in 
my  liver  to  be  facetious  with  him, — else  I  had  a 
savage  joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

****** 

"  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  because  it  is 
in  boards,  and  I  can't  trust  it  per  post.  Don't  sup- 
pose it  is  any  thing  particular  ;  but  it  will  show  the 
intentions  of  the  natives  at  that  time  — and  one  or  two 
other  things,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

"  So,  Longman  don't  bite. — It  was  my  wish  to 
have  made  that  work  of  use.  Could  you  not  raise  a 
sum  upon  it,  (however  small,)  reserving  the  power 
of  redeeming  it  on  payment  ? 

"  Are  you  in  Paris,  or  a  villaging  ?  If  you  are 
in  the  city,  yon  will  never  resist  the  Anglo-invasion 
you  speak  of.  I  do  not  see  an  Englishman  in  half 
a  year ;  and  when  I  do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the 
other  way.  The  fact,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
last  note  to  the  Doge,  has  given  me  a  good  excuse 
for  quite  dropping  the  least  connexion  with  travel- 
lers. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  you  speak  of,  but 
suspect  it  is  not  the  Doge's,  bnt  one  of  Israel  Ber- 
tuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  you  think  that  Elliston 
Dehaved  shamefully — it  is  my  only  consolation.  I 
made  the  Milanese  fellows  contradict  their  lie, 
wh!<ih  they  did  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 

"  Yours,  &c., 
"B." 


LETTER  DFV. 

TO   MR.    MOOS*. 

"  Ravenna,  July  5,  1821. 

••  flow  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever  would  allow 
any  thing  that  could  be  said  on  your  account  to 
weigh  with  me  f  I  only  regret  that  Bowles  had  not 
taid  that  you  were  the  writer  of  that  note  until 
afterward,  when  out  he  comes  with  it  in  a  private 
letter  to  Murray,  which  Murray  sends  to  me.  D — n 
the  controversy ! 

"  D — n  Twirale, 
D— n  the  bell, 

And  d— n  the  fool  who  run;  It— Well  I 
From  all  such  plaguei  I'll  quickly  be  delivered. 

•  I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's  * — a  very 
pKtty  lad — a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston — only  some- 
waat  too  full  of  poesy  and  <  entusymusy.'  I  was 
very  civil  to  him  during  his  few  hours'  stay,  and 
talked  with  him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are 
my  delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  expected  to 
meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  in  wolf-skin 
breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce  monasyllables, 
instead  of  a  man  of  this  world.  I  can  never  get 
people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression 
of  excited  passion,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  life  of  passion  any  more  than  a  continuous 
earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who 
Tould  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a  state. 

"  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl 
in  England,  (I  never  saw  her,)  who  says  she  is  given 
over  of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  world 
without  thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my 
poesy  for  several  years  &c..  &c. .  &e  It  ig  signed 
•impij  N.  N.  A.,  and  has  not  a  word  of  'cant'  or 


•  See  Memorandum*,  page  1090 


preachment  in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely 
says  that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  hid  contribu- 
ted so  highly  to  her  existing  pleasure,  she  thought 
that  she  might  say  so,  begging  me  to  burn  her  letter 
— whch,  by-the-way,  I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon 
such  a  letter,  in  such  circumstances,  as  better  than 
a  diploma  from  Gottingen.  I  once  had  a  letter 
from  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  (but  not  from  a  dying 
woman,)  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratulation 
These  are  the  things  which  make  one  at  times 
b°'ieve  one's  self  a  poet.*  But  if  I  must  believe 
that  ******,  and  such  fellows,  are  poets  also,  it 
is  oetter  to  be  out  of  the  corps. 

"  I  am  now  in  the  fifth  act  of  '  Foscari,'  being  the 
third  tragedy  in  twelve  months,  besides  proses ,-  sj 
you  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  all  idle.  And  are  you, 
too,  busy  ?  I  doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws 
too  mu«h  upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't 
you  divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combine  both  ?  I 
have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  business  on 
my  hands  last  year, — and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
give  a  few  hours  to  the  Muses.  This  sentence  is  so 
like  *  *  *  *  that "  Ever,  &c. 

"  If  we  were  together,  I  should  publish  both  my 
plays  (periodically)  in  our  joint  journal.  It  should 
be  our  plan  to  publish  all  our  best  things  in  that 
way." 


LETTER  DT. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  July  ».  V21. 

"In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  it  is  my  determination  to  omit  the  stan- 
za upon  the  horse  of  Semiramis*  in  the  fifth  canto 
of  Don  Juan.  I  mention  this,  in  case  you  are,  or 
intend  to  be,  the  publisher  of  the  remaining  cantos. 

"At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contessa  G.,  I 
have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  You  will 
therefore  look  upon  these  three  cantos  as  the  last 
of  the  poem.  She  had  read  the  first  two  in  the 
French  translation,  and  never  ceased  beseeching 
me  to  write  no  more  of  it.  The  reason  of  this  in 
not  at  first  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of  FOB 
EION  manners  ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all 
women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is  their  empire. 
Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illusion,  and  laughs 
at  that  and  most  other  things.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all  the 
comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally. 
But  'kings'  blood  must  keep  word,'  as  Serjeant 
Bothwell  says." 


LETTER  DVI. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"July  14.  IMl. 

"  I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be  mistaken 
for  apolitical  play,  which  was  so  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  hietory 
The  Venetian  play,  too,  is  rigidly  historical.  My 
object  has  been  to  dramatize,  like  the  Greek,  (a 
modest  phrase,)  striking  passages  of  history,  as  they 
did  of  history  and  mythology.  You  will  find  afl 
this  very  wnlike  Shakspeare  ;  and  so  much  the  bet- 
ter in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the 
worst  of  models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of 
writers.  It  has  been  my  object  to  be  as  simple  and 
severe  as  Alfieri,  and  I  have  broken  down  the  poetry 
as  nearly  as  I  could  to  common  language.  The 
hardship  is,  that  in  these  times  one  can  neithet 
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speak  of  kings  or  queens  without  suspicion  of  poli- 
tics or  personalities.     I  intended  neither. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  write  in  the  midst  of 
•tnpleasant  scenes  here :  they  have,  without  trial  or 
process,, ban  shed  several  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  cities — here  and  all  around  the  Roman  States — 
among  them  many  of  my  personal  friends — so  that 
every  thing  is  in  confusion  and  grief :  it  is  a  kind  of 
thing  which  cannot  be  described  without  an  equal 
pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

"  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 

truly, 


LETTER  DVII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  July  22,  1821. 

•  "  The  printer  has  done  wonders ; — he  has  read 
wl.at  I  cannot — my  own  handwriting. 

"I  oppose  the  '  delay  till  winter ;'  lam  particu- 
larly anxious  to  print  while  the  winter  theatres  are 
closed,  to  gain  time,  in  case  they  try  their  former 
piece  of  politeness.  Any  loss  shall  be  considered  in 
our  contract,  whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or 
other  causes ;  but  print  away  and  publish. 

"  I  think  they  must  own  that  I  have  more  styles 
than  one.  '  Sardunapalus '  is,  however,  almost  a 
comic  character:  but  for  that  matter,  so 'is  Richard 
the  Third.  Mind  the  unifies,  which  are  my  great 
object  of  research.  I  am  glad  that  Gifford  likes  it : 
as  for  '  the  million,'  you  see  I  have  carefully  con- 
sulted any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extrav- 
agant 'coups  de  threatre.'  Any  probable  loss,  as  I 
said  before,  will  be  allowed  for  in  our  accompts. 
The  reviews  (except  one  or  two,  Blfickwood's,  for 
instance)  are  cold  enough ;  but  never  mind  those 
fellows :  I  shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I 
take  it  into  my  her.d.  I  always  found  the  English 
baser  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation.  You 
stare,  but  it's  true  as  to  gratitude, — perhaps,  be- 
cause they  are  prouder,  and  proud  people  hate  obli- 
gations. 

"  The  tyranny  of  the  government  here  is  break- 
ing out.  They  have  exiled  about  a  thousand  people 
bf  the  best  families  all  over  the  Roman  States.  As 
many  of  my  friends  sire  among  them,  ]  think  of 
moving  too,  but  not  till  I  have  had  your  answers. 
Continue  your  address  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and 
quickly.  What  you  \\ill  not  be  sorry  to  hear  is, 
that  the  por>r  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I  meant  to 
go,  got  together  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  request  me  to  remain.  I  only 
heard  of  it  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonor 
to  them  nor  to  me;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the 
higher  powers,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  chief  of  the 
coal-heavers.  They  arrested  a  servant  of  mine  for  a 
street-quarrel  with  an  officer,  (they  drew  upon  one 
another  knives  and  pistols,)  but  as  the  officer  was 
oiit  of  uniform,  and  in  the  wrong  besides,  on  my 
protesting  stoutly,  he  was  released.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  affray,  which  happened  by  night  near 
my  stables.  My  man,  (an  Italian,)  a  very  stout 
aud  not  over-patient  personage,  would  have  taken  a 
fatal  revtnge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not  prevented 
him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and,  but  for 
passengers,  would  have  carbonadoed  the  captain, 
who,  I  understand,  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the 
quarrel,  except  by  beginning  it.  He  applied  to  me, 
and  I  offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had  drawn 
a  knife.  He  answered  that  a  reproof  would  be 
sufficient.  I  reproved  him ;  and  yet,  after  this,  the 
shabby  dog  complained  to  the  government, — after 
being  quite  satisfied,  as  he  said.  This  roused  me, 
snd  I  gave  them  a  remonstrance,  which  had  some 
effect.  The  captain  has  been  reprimanded,  the  ser- 
nant  released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests  there." 


LETTER  DVIII. 

TO   MR.    HOPPXER. 

"  Raieni *,  July  .3,  1821, 

"This  country  being  in  a  state  of  proscription, 
and  all  my  friends  exiled  or  arrested)— the  whol« 
family  of  Gamba  obliged  to  go  to  Florence  for  th« 
present — the  father  and,  son  for  politics — (and  the 
Guiccioli  because  menaced  with  a  convent,  as  hei 
father  is  not  here,)  I  have  determined  to  remove  to 
Switzer]and,  and  they  also  Indeed  my  life  here  is 
not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe — but  that  has 
been  the  case  for  this  twelvemonth  past  ard  is 
therefore  not  the  primary  consideration. 

"  I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Hontsch, 
junior,  the  banker  of  Geneva,  to  provide  (if  pos- 
sible) a  house  for  me,  another  for  Gamba's  family, 
(the  father,  son,  and  daughter,)  on  the  Jura  side  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  furnished,  and  with  stabling 
(for  me  at  least)  for  eight  horses.  I  shall  bring 
Allegra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or  Hentsch 
in  his  researphe?  f  The  Gambas  are  at  Florence, 
but  have  authorized  me  to  treat  for  them.  You 
know,  or  do  not  know,  that  they  are  great  patriots 
— and  both — but  the  son  in  particular — very  fine 
fellows.  This  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  them  lately 
in  very  awkward  situations — not  pecuniary,  but  per- 
sonal— and  they  behaved  like  heroes,  neither  yield- 
ing nor  retracting. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  oppression 
this  country  is  in — they  arrested  above  a  thousand 
of  high  and  low  throughout  Romagna — banished 
some  and  confined  others,  without  trial,  process,  or 
even  accusation ! !  Every  body  says  they  would 
have  done  the  same  by  me  if  they  dared  proceed 
openly.  My  motive,  however,  for  remaining,  is  be- 
cause every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to  the  amount 
of  hundreds  almost,  have  been  exiled. 

•'  Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  looking  out  for  a 
couple  of  houses  furnished,  and  conferring  with 
Hentsch  for  us  ?  We  care  nothing  about  society, 
and  are  only  anxious  for  a  temporary  and  tranquil 
asylum  and  individual  freedom. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  compar- 
ative expenses  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  ?  which  I 
have  forgotten.  I  speak  merely  of  those  of  decent 
living,  horses,  &c.,  and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  liv- 
ing. Do  not,  however,  decide  any  thing  positively 
till  I  have  your  answer,  as  I  can  then  know  how  to 
think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration,  &c., 
&c.,  &c." 


LETTER  DIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  Jnly  30,  1821. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge  Fali- 
ero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me  from  an  old  MS.  the 
other  day.  Get  it  translated,  and  append  it  as  » 
note  to  the  next  edition.  You  will  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  his  character 
were  correct,  though  T  tegret  not  having  met  with 
A> .is  extract  before,  f  ou  will  perceive  that  he  him- 
self said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say  about  the 
Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  will  see  also  that  '  he  spoke 
very  little,  and  those  only  words  of  rage  and  dis- 
dain,' after  his  arrest,  which  is  the  case  in  the  piay 
except  when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  act  fifth. 
But  his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better  in  thf 
MS.  than  in  the  play.  I  wish  that  I  had  met  with 
it  in  time.  Do  not  forget  this  note,  witk  a  transla- 
tion. 

"  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking  of  VoJ 
taire,  I  have  quoted  his  famous  '  Zaire,  tu  pleuieu, 
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wni^h  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  '  Zaire,*  vous pleurez.' 
Recollect  this. 

"  I  am  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  proscribed 
exiles,  who  are  scattered  about,  and  with  trying  to 
gtt  some  of  them  recalled,  that  I  have  hardly  time 
or  patience  to  write  a  short  preface,  which  will  be 
proper  for  the  two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it 
out  on  receiving  the  next  proofs. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Please  to  append  the  letter  about  the 
Helhspint  as  a  note  to  your  next  opportunity  of  the 
verses  on  Leander,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Childe  Harold. 
Don't  forget  it  amid  your  multitudinous  avocations, 
which  I  think  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode 
to  Albemarle  street. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  Ele- 
gy OB  Keats,t  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing 
aim  ? 

'  W-.5  kill'd  Job  T  Kea-s  ? ' 

'  1,'  nays  the  Q.uar.e.'.yj 

So  •  rage  and  Tar^arly  ; 
'  'Twa.  jne  of  my  feau." 

'  Who  «hot  the  arrow  ? ' 

'  The  pcet-prif*  Milman, 

(So  read/  to  kill  man,) 
Or  Souihcy  or  Barrow.' 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of 
Keats's  poetry,  or  principles  of  poetry,  or  of  his 
abuse  of  Pope  ;  but,  as  he  is  dead,  omit  all  that  is 
said  about  him  in  MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication. 
His  Hyperion  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep 
his  name.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the 
article; — you  Review-people  have  no  more  right  to 
kill  than  any  other  foot-pads.  However,  he  who 
would  die  of  an  article  in  a  Review  would  probably 
have  died  of  something  else  equally  trivial.  The 
Bame  thing  nearly  happened  to  Kirke  White,  who 
died  afterward  of  a  consumption  " 


LETTER    DX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Rarenna,  Attaint  2,  1821. 

"  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter,  though 
but  brieflv,  to  the  part  to  which  you  refer,  merely 
saying,  '  damn  the  controversy ; '  and  quoting  some 
verses  of  George  Colman's,  not  as  allusive"  to  you, 
but  to  the  disputants.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  ? 
It  imports  me  to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  inter- 
cepted or  mislaid. 

"  Your  Berlin  dramaj  is  an  honor,  unknown  since 
Ihe  days  of  Elkanah  Settle,  whose  '  Emperor  of 
Morocco'  was  represented  by  the  court  ladies,  which 
was,  as  Johnson  say?,  '  the  last  blast  of  inflamma- 
tion'  to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and 
fell  foul  of  Settle  without  mercy  or  moderation,  on 
account  of  that  and  a  frontispiece,  which  he  dared 
to  put  before  his  play. 

"  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda  to  *  * 
•omewhat  perilous  ?  Is  there  not  a  facetious  allu- 
eion  or  two  which  might  as  well  be  reserved  for 
posterity  ? 

"  I  know  Sehlegel  well — that  is  so  say,  I  have  met 
him  occasionally  at  Copet.  Is  he  not  also  touched 
lightly  in  the  Memoranda  ?  In  a  review  of  Childe 
Harold,  canto  fourth,  three  years  ago,  in  Black- 
wool's  Magazine,  they  quote  some  stanzas  of  an 
llegy  of  Schlegel's  on  Rome,  from  which  they  say 
that  I  might  have  taken  some  ideas.  I  give  you  my 
honor  that  I  never  saw  it  except  in  that  criticism, 


•  foe  1/ctter  ceccic. 

t  Thii  now  was  omitted. 

J  There  had  bwen,  a  short  time  before,  performed  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  a 
ipe  tacle  f  junded  on  the  poem  of  Lulla  Rookh,  in  which  the  present  Emperor 
tf  R.tjra  jerumMed  Feramon.  and  the  Empress  Lalla  R«  >kh. 


which  gives,  I  thinlf  three  or  tow  ?Unzas,  sent 
them  (they  say)  for  the  nonce  by  a  correspondent— 
perhaps  himself.  The  fact  is  easily  proved ;  for! 
don't  understand  German,  and  there  was,  I  believe, 
no  translation — at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  th;it  1 
ever  heard  of,  or  saw,  either  translation  or  original. 

"  I  remember  having  some  talk  with  Schlegel 
,bout  Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  denies.  He  was  also 
wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Goethe,  which 
was  sharp  enough,  to  be  sure.  He  went  about  say- 
ing, too,  of  the  French — '  I  meditate  a  terrible  ven- 
geance against  the  French — I  will  prove  that  Mr>- 
iiere  is  no  poet.'  * 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  talk  of  'declining.1 
When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thinner,  and  y«t 
younger,  than  you  did  when  we  parted  several  years 
before.  You  may  rely  upon  this  as  fact.  'If  it  were 
not,  I  should  say  nothing,  for  I  would  rather  net  say 
unpleasant  personal  things  to  any  one — but,  as  it 
was  the  pleasant  truth,  I  tell  it  you.  If  you  had  led 
my  fife,  indeed,  changing- climates  and  connexions 
— thinning  yourself  with  fasting  and  purgatives— 
resides  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vulture  passions, 
and  a  very  bad  temper,  besides,  you  might  talk  in 
this  way — but  you  !  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so 
well  for  his  ye'ars,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better 
and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects.  You  are  a  *  *  *, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your  friends,  a  good 
fellow.  So,  don't  talk  of  decay,  but  put  in  for 
eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

"1  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally  about 
those  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles,  which  have 
taken  place  here  on  account  of  politics.  It  has 
been  a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation 
in  families.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high 
and  low,  by  such  interest  and  means  as  I  possess  or 
can  bring  to  bear.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
these  proscriptions  within  the  las^  month  in  the 
Exarchate,  or  (to  speak  modernly)  the  Legations. 
Yesterday,  too,  a  man  got  his  back  broken,  in  extri 
eating  a  dog  of  mine  from  under  a  mill-wheel.  The 
dog  was  killed,  and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  dan 
ger.  I  was  not  present — it  happened  before  I  was 
up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking  the  dog  to  bathe  in 
a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course,  provide  fot 
the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives,  and  his  family,  if  he 
dies.  I  would  gladly  have  given  a  much  greater 
sum  than  that  will  come  to  that  he  had  never  been 
hurt.  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
und  hot  weather.  "  Yours,  *tc. 

***** 

"  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of  attacks 
upon  me  in  some  gazettes  in  England  some  months 
ago.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Murray's  bounty,  th« 
other  day.  They  call  me  '  Plagiary','  and  what  not. 
I  think  "I  now,  in  my  time,  have  been  accused  ol 
every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little  events 
here ;  but  they  have  been  trying  to  make  me  out  to 
be  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  nothing  but  their 
want  of  proofs  for  an  English  investigation  has 
stopped  them.  Had  it  been  a  poor  native,  the  sus- 
picion were  enough,  as  it  has  been  for  hun  Ireds. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  on  Napoleon  ?  1  have  nc 
spirits,  nor  '  estro'  to  do  so.  His  overthrow,  from 
the  beginning,  was  a  blow  on  the  head  to  me. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  been  the  slaves  of  fools. 
Excuse  this  long  letter.  Ecco  a  translation  literal 
of  a  French  epigram. 

"  Egle,  beauty  and  poet,  ha«  two  litUe  erimei. 
She  makes  her  own  face,  nnd  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 

"  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned  not  to 
ride  in  a  particular  part  of  the  forest.,  on  account  oi 
the  ultra-politicians. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to  England, 
and  of  our  journal  ?  I  would  have  published  the 
two  plavs  in  it — two  or  three  scenes  per  number— 
and,  indeed,  all  )f  mine  in  it.  If  you  went  to  F  n« 
land.  I  would  d:  so  still." 
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LETTER  DXI. 

TO    MB.   MURBAT. 

"  Ravenna,  August  10,  1821. 

•'Your  coi.duct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly  very 
handsome ;  and  I  would  not  say  so  if  I  could  help 
it,  for  you  are  not  at  present  by  any  means  in  my 
good  graces. 

"  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.,  there  is  a  jour- 
nal which  I  kept  in  1814,  which  you  may  ask  him 
for ;  also  a  journal  which  you  must  get  from  Mrs. 
Leigh,  of  my  journey  in  the  Alps,  which  contains 
all  the  germs  of  Manfred.  I  have  also  kept  a  small 
diary  here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I 
would  send*  you,  and  any  continuation.  You  would 
find  easy  access  to  all  my  papers  and  letters,  and  do 
not  neglect  this  (in  case  of  accidents),  on  account  of 
the  mass  of  confusion  in  which  they  are  ;  for  out  of 
that  chaos  of  papers  you  will  find  some  curious  ones 
of  mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If 
circumstances,  however,  (which  is  almost  impos- 
sible,) made  me  ever  consent  to  a  publication  in  my 
lifetime,  you  would,  in  that  case,  I  suppose,  make 
Moore  some  advance,  in  proportion  to  the  likelihood 
or.  non-likelihood  of  success.  You  are  both  sure  to 
survive  me,  however. 

"  You  must  also  have  from  Mr.  Moore  the  cor- 
respondence between  me  and  Lady  Byron,  to  whom 
I  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  regards  herself  in 
these  papers.  This  is  important.  He  has  her 
.etter,  and  a  copy  of  my  answer.  I  would  rather 
Moore  edited  me  than  another. 

"  I  sent  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  for  yourself, 
and  Stockdale's  to  amuse  you.  /  am  always  loyal 
with  you,  as  I  was  in  Galignani's  affair,  and  you 
with  me — now  and  then. 

"  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very  credit- 
able to  him,  and  you,  and  me.  "  Yours,  ever." 


LETTER  DXII. 

TO   MB.    MUBRAT. 

"  Ravenna,  August  16,  1821. 

"  1  regret  that  Holmes  can't  or  won't  come :  it  is 
rather  shabby,  as  I  was  always  very  civil  and  punc- 
tual with  him.  But  he  is  but  one  *  *  more.  One 
meets  with  none  else  among  the  English. 

"  I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  proper  im- 
patience. 

"  So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  publish,  the 
new  Juans  ?  Arn't  you  afraid  of  the  Constitutional 
Assassination  of  Bridge  street  ?  When  first  I  saw 
the  name  of  Murray  I  thought  it  had  been  yours ; 
but  was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an 
attorney  and  tt  at  you  are  not  one  of  that  atrocious 
crew. 

"  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  probable 
war,  and  with  my  trustees  not  getting  me  out  of  the 
fun  Is.  If  the  funds  break,  it  is  my  intention  to  go 
upcn  the  highway.  All  the  other  English  profes- 
sions are  at  present  so  ungentlemanly  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  follow  them,  that  open  robbing  is 
the  only  fair  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any  princi- 
pl  33  ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison,  by  being  un- 
diaguised. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  to  say  that  you  had 
lone  the  handsome  thing  by  Moore  and  the  Memo- 
randa. You  are  very  good  as  times  go,  and  would 
probably  be  still  better  but  for  the  'march'  of 
events,"  (as  Napoleon  called  it,)  which  won't  permit 
my  body  to  be  better  than  they  should  be 

"  Love  to  Gifford.     Believe  me,  &c. 

r«  P  S.  1  restore  Smith's  letter,  whorr  thank  for 
MS  good  ^pinion.  Is  the  bust  by  Thorwaldsen  ar- 


LETTER  DXIII. 


tO   MB.    MUBRAT 

"  Rarenu   Aufu*  21,  mi. 

'  Enclosed  art  the  two  acts  corrected.  With  r* 
gard  to  the  charges*  about  the  shipwrei  s,  I  thinl 
that  I  told  both  you  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  years  ago, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  ruA 
taken  from  fact ;  i  ot,  indeed,  from  any  single  ship 
wreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts  of  different  wrecks 
Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  of  my  own, 
or  from  people  I  knew.  By-the-way,  much  of  the 
description  of  the  furniture,  in  canto  third,  is  taken 
from  Tully's  Tripoli,  (pray  note  this,)  and  the  rest 
from  my  own  observation.  Remember,  I  never 
meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,  and  b^e  only  not 
stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  preface  nor 
name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  make  this 
statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way.  /  laugh  at  such 
charges,  convinced  that  no  writer  ever  borrowed 
less,  or  made  his  materials  more  his  own.f  Much 
is  coincidence:  for  instance,  Lady  Morgan  (in  a 
really  excellent  book,  I  assure  you  on  Italy,)  calls 
Venice  an  ocean  Rome  :  I  have  the  very  same  expres- 
sion in  Foscari,  and  yet  you  know  that  the  play  was 
written  months  ago,  and  sent  to  England  :  the 
'  Italy'  I  received  only  on  the  16th  inst. 

"  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware,  tha. 
my  dramatic  simplicity  is  studiously  Greek,  and 
I  must  continue  so ;  no  reform  ever  succeeded  at 
first.  I  admire  the  old  English  dramatists ;  but 
this  is  quite  another  field,  and  has  nothing  to  dc 
with  theirs.  I  want  to  make  a  regular  English 
drama,  no  matter  whether  for  the  stage  or  not 
which  is  not  my  object, — but  a  mental  theatre. 

"Yours. 

"  P.  S.  Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer. 

"  For  Orfonl  and  for  WaldepraT« 
You  gftve  much  more  than  me  you  fare 
Which  u  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray, 

"  Because  if  a  lire  dug,  'tis  will, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  liet  lord  must  be  worth  Iwo  dead, 
My  Murray. 

"  And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose- 
Certes,  I  should  hare  more  than  those, 
My  Murray. 

"  But  now  this  sheet  is  newly  cramm'd, 
So,  if  you  will,  J  shan't  be  shamm'd, 
And,  if  you  won't,  yoil  may  be  damn'd, 
My  Murray. 

"  These  matters  must  be  arranged  with  Mr 
Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my  trustee,  and  a  man  of 
honor.  To  him  you  can  state  all  your  mercantile 


lordship 

take  advice' — '  declining  popularity'  — '  deduction 
for  the  trade' — '  make  very  little' — '  generally  lose 
by  him' — '  pirated  edition' — '  foreign  edition' — •  se- 
vere criticisms,'  &c.,  with  other  hints  and  howlt 
for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer. 

"  You  can  also  state  them  more  freely  to  a  third 
person,  as  between  you  and  me  they  could  only  pro* 
duce  some  smart  postscripts,  which  would  no* 
adorn  our  mutual  archives. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that's  more  tt«.B 
you  are." 


Borne  critic*  had  accused  him  of  plagiarism 
See  Appendix  to  the  "  Tvo 


LETTER  DXIV 

TO   MR.  MOORE. 


LETTERS.  933 

;he  note  on  Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  &r  1  cme  of  the 
concluding  stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  f-  -because  it 
ended,  I  suppose,  with — 


"  Rarenna,  August  24,  1821. 

0  Yours  of  the  5th  only  yesterday,  while  I  had 
Jetters  of  tts  8th  from  London.  Doth  the  post 
dabble  into  )ur  letters  r  Whatever  agreement  you 
mike  with  Murray,  if  satisfactory  to  you,  must  be 
so  to  me.  There  need  be  no  scruple,  because, 
though  I  used  sometimes  to  buffoon  to  myself, 
loving  a  quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself, 
(Shakspeare,  to  wit) — '  that,  like  a  Spartan,  I  would 
sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible' — it  never  was  my 
intention"  to  turn  it  to  personal,  pecuniary  account, 
but  to  bequeath  it  to  a  friend — yourself — in  the 
event  of  survivorship.  I  anticipated  that  period, 
because  we  happened  to  meet,  and  I  urged  you  to 
make  what  was  possible  now  by  it,  for  reasons 
whict  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible />n'wa- 
tion  to  me,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  ac- 
knowledgments you  mention.  So,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  consider  it  like  *  *  *  * 

"  By-the-way-,  when  you  write  to  Lady  Morgan, 
will  you  thank  her  for  her  handsome  speeches  in 
in  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do  not  know  her 
address.  Her  work  is  fearless  and  excellent  on  the 
Bubject  of  Italy — pray  tell  her  so — and  I  know  the 
country.  I  wish  she  had  fallen  in  with  me,  I  could 
have  told  her  a  thing  or  two  that  would  have  con- 
firmed her  positions. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  satisfied  with  Murray, 
who  seems  to  value  dead  lords  more  than  live  ones. 
I  have  just  sent  him  the  following  answer  to  a  pro- 
position of  his  :— 

"  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegnre,  4c. 

The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he  wanted  to 
Btint  me  of  my  sizings,'  as  Lear  says — that  is  to 
gay,  not  to  propose  an  extravagant  price  for  an  ex- 
travagant poem,  as  is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  gui- 
neas by  all  means — /  taught  him  that.  He  made 
me  a  filthy  offer  of  pounds  once,  but  I  told  him  that, 
like  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt  with  in  guineas, 
as  being  the  only  advantage  poets  could  have  in  the 
ass5ciation  with  them,  as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I 
Write  to  you  in  a  hurry  and  bustle,  which  I  will  ex- 
pound in  my  next.  "  Yours,  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  You  mention  something,  of  an  attorney 
on  his  way  to  me  on  legal  business.  I  have  had 
no  warning  of  such  an  apparition.  What  can  the 
fellow  want  ?  I  have  some  lawsuits  and  business, 
hut  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  to  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  a  travelling  lawyer.  They  do  enough, 
in  that  way  at  home. 

"  Ah,  poor  Queen  !  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best, 
If  Herodotus's  anecdote  is  to  be  believed  *  * 

"  Remember  rne  to  any  friendly  Angles  of  our 
tnutual  acquaintance.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Here 
I  have  had  my  hands  full  of  tyrants  and  their 
victims.  There  never  was  such  oppression,  even  in 
belaud,  scarcely !  " 


LETTER  DXV. 

TO    MR.  MURRAY. 

"Rr.Yenna,  August  31,  1821 

•'  1  have  received  the  Juans,  which  are  printed  so 
carelessly,  especially  the  fifth  canto,  as  to  be  dis- 
graceful to  me,  and  not  creditable  to  you.  It  reallj 
must  be  gone  over  a</ain  with  the  manuscript,  the 
errors  are  so  gross  ; — words  added — changed — so  as 
to  make  cacophony  and  nonsense.  You  have  beei 
oareless  of  this  poem  because  some  of  your  squad 
don't  appi  ive  of  it ;  but  I  tell  vou  that  it  will  be 
long  before  you  see  any  thing  half  so  good  as  poetry 
OF  writing.  Upon  what  principle  have  you  omitted 


'  And  do  not  link  two  rirtuo 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  a 


oule  for  life 
tndwifcr 


"  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not 
>srmit  any  human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with 
writings  because  I  am  absent.  I  desire  the 
omission  to  be  replaced  (except  the  stanza  on 
Semiramis), — particularly  the  stanza  upon  th« 
Turkish  marriages ;  and  I  request  that  the  whole 
be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  MS. 

I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed  ; — GuWeya* 
nstead  of  Gufoeyaz,  &c.  Are  you  aware  that 
"  ulbeyaz  is  a  real  name  and  the  other  nonsense  t 
'.  copied  the  cantos  out  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no 
excuse,  as  the  printer  read,  or  at  least  prints,  the 
MS.  of  the  plays  without  error. 

"  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  reputation, 
>ray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I  have  read  over 
;he  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  it  is  poetry, 
Your  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say 
what  they  please :  time  will  show  that  I  am  not  in 
this  instance  mistaken. 

"  Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct  the  press, 
•specially  of  the  last  canto,  from  the  manuscript  as 
t  is.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  out  of  one's  reason 
;o  see  the  infernal  torture  of  words  from  the  ori» 
inal.  For  instance,  the  line — 

"  And  pair  their  rhyme*  as  Venus  jokes  her  Hove* — * 

is  printed — 

"And  praise  their  rhymes,  *c. 

Also  'precarious'  for  ' precociovt ; '  and  this  li*. 
stanza  133, 

"  And  Oat  itronf  trireme  eject  to  lire  no  langrr 

Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript,  and  see  if  I  ever, 
wrote  such  a  line ;  it  is  not  verse. 

1  No  wonder  the  poem  should  fail,  (whi^h,  how 
ever,  it  won't,  you  will  see,)  with  such  thing*  allowed 
to  creep  about  it.  Replace  what  is  omitted,  and  cor- 
rect what  is  so  shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the 
poem  have  fair  play ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

'  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  a 
strong  itching  to  assail  me,  (see  the  review  of  '  The 
Etonian ; ')  let  it,  and  see  if  they  shan't  have 
enough  of  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  Gifford,  who  has 
always  been  my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider 
as  responsible  for  the  articles  written  by  others. 

"  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  I  am 
in  such  a  humor  about  this  printing  of  Don  Juan 
so  inaccurately  that  I  must  close  this. 

"  Yours. 

'  P.  S.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  lost  the 
stanza  to  which  I  allude?  It  was  sent  *fterwanl: 
look  over  my  letters  and  find  it." 


LETTER  DXVI.f 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad  humor,  bnt 
not  without  provocation.  However,  let  it  (that  is, 
the  bad  humor)  go  for  little ;  but  I  must  request 
your  serious  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  printer, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted.  You 
forget  that  all  the  fools  in  London  (the  chief  pur- 
chasers of  your  publications)  will  condemn  in  me 
the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  instance,  in  the 
notes  to  canto  fifth,  '  the  Adriatic  shore  of  the  lios 


•  Corrected  in  this  edition. 

f  Wrten  in  the  enreloi  t  of  the  pree«Uo»  tetttf. 


LYltON'S  WORKS. 


phoius*   instead   of  the  Asiatic'.'     All  this  may  out  difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo's,  I  should 
»eem  little  to  you,  so  fine  a  gentleman,  with  your 


ministerial  connexions,  but  it  is  serious  to  me,  who 
arn  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  have  no  opportunity 
of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your  printer  makes 
me,  except  your  pleasure  and  leisure,  forsooth. 
''•  The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you,  for  I 

CJUl't." 


LETTER  DXVI1. 

TO  MR.    M3ORE. 

"  Rarenna,  Sept.  3,  1821. 

"  By  Mr.  Mawman,  (a  paymaster  in  the  corps,  in 
which  you  and  I  are  privates,)  I  yesterday  expedited 
to  your  address,  under  cover  one,  two  paper  books, 
containing  the  Giaour-n&l,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It 
won't  do — even  for  the  posthumous  public — but  ex- 
tracts from  it  may.  It  is  a  brief  and  faithful  chroni- 
cle of  a  month  or  so — parts  of  it  not  very  discreet, 
but  sufficiently  sincere.  Mi  Mawman  saith  that  he 
will,  in  person  or  per  friend  ,  have  it  delivered  to  you 
in  your  Elysian  fields. 

"  If  you  have  got  the  now  Juans,  recollect  that 
there  are  some  very  grass  printer's  blunders,  partic- 
ularly in  the  fifth  canto, — such  as  '  praise  '  for  '  pair  ' 
—  'precarious'  for  'precocious'  —  'Adriatic'  for 
'  Asiatic  ' — '  case  '  for  '  chase  ' — besides  gifts  of  addi- 
tional words  and  syllables,  which  make  but  a  ca- 
cophonous rhythmus.  Put  the  pen  through  the  said, 
as  I  would  mine  through  Murray's  ears  if  I  were 
along  side  of  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a  rat- 
tling letter,  as  abusive  as  possible.  Though  he  is 
pujHsher  to  the  'Board  of  Longitude,'  he  is  in  no 
dajii  er  of  discovering  it. 

'  J  .un  packing  for  Pisa — but  direct  your  letters 


;here   have   found   the   tenderest  of  wives   and- 
trait  waistcoat. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection 
:ut  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon 
;he  subject.  I  was  answered  that  they  would  only 
3e  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic 
of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  which  always  decides 
justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in  Andalusia,  deter- 
mined that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all 
Spain  could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My 
case  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which 
could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  committed, 
and  little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe  was  anticipated  aa 
the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  aban~ 
doned  by  our  friends  in  adversity — it  was  just  the 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  around  me  to  condemn, 
advise,  and  console  me  with  their  disapprobation.— 
They  told  me  all  that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said 
on  the  subject.  They  shook  their  heads — they  ex 
tiorted  me — deplored  me,  with  tears  in  theii  eyes 
and — went  to  dinner." 


here,  till  farther  notice. 


Yours  ever,  &c." 


[One  of  the  "  paper  books  "  mentioned  in  this  let- 
te:  AS  intrusted  to  Mr.  Mawman  for  me.  contained 
a  portion,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
of  a  prose  story,  relating  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Andalusian  nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him, 
at  Venice,  in  1817,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract.— Moore."} 

"  A  few  hours  afterward  we  were  >«ry  good  friends, 
and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Arragon,  with 
my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did 
not  accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in 


Arragon  before,  but  was 


mediately, 
to  join  thi 


e  family  in  their 


Moorish  chateau  witnin  a  few  weeks. 

"  During  her  journey  I  received  a  very  affection- 
ate letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the 
welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at 
the  chateau,  I  received  another  still  more  affection- 
ate, pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish 
terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I  was  preparing 
to  asi  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third — this  was 
from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo,  who  requested 
Oie,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage. 
f  answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would 
ID  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — it  was 
from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which  she  informed  me 
that  her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular 
desire.  I  requested  the  reason  by  return  of  post — 
she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
any — but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent 
woman.  I  then  inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me 
the  two  preceding  affectionate  letters,  requesting 
ne  to  come  to  Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was 
because  she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses — that, 
being  unfit  tD  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only  to  set 
aut  on  this  j  >uruey  alone,  and  make  my  way  with- 


LETTER  DXVIII. 


TO   MB,.  MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept.  4,  1821. 

"  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce  and 
furibund  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  printer's 
blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  solicit  your  atten- 
tion to  the  topic,  though  my  wrath  hath  subsided 


into  sullenness. 
"  Yesterday   I  received  Mr. 


a  friend  of 


yours,  and  because  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  ;  and  that's 
more  than  I  would  do  in  an  English  case,  except  for 
those  whom  I  honor.  1  was  as  civil  as  I  could  be 
among  packages  even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables, 
for  I  am  going  to  Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have 
sent  and  am  sending  off  my  chattels.  It  regretted 
me  that,  my  books  and  every  thing  being  packed,  I 
could  not  send  you  a  few  things  I  meant  for  you ; 
but  they  were  all  sealed  and  baggaged,  so  as  to  have 
made  it  a  month's  work  to  get  at  them  again.  I 
gave  him  an  envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it,* 
alluded  to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hobhouse  will 
make  it  out  for  you,  and  it  will  make  you  laugh, 
and  him  too,  the  spelling  particularly.  The  '  Meri- 
cani,'  of  whom  they  call  me  the  '  Capo,'  (or  chief,) 
mean  '  Americans,'  which  is  the  name  given  in 
Romagna  to  a  part  of  the  Carbonari ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  popular  part,  the  troops  of  the  Carbonari.—- 
They  are  originally  a  society  of  hunters  in  the  for- 
est, who  took  the  name  of  Americans,  but  at  pres- 
ent comprise  some  thousands,  &c. ;  but  I  shan't  let 
you  farther  into  the  secret,  which  may  be  partici- 
pated with  the  post  masters.  Why  they  thought 
me  their  chief,  I  know  noti  their  chiefs  are  like 
'  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it  is  a  pjst  o'. 
more  honor  than  profit,  for,  now  that  they  aie  per 
secuted,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid  them ;  and  so  1 
have  done,  as  far  as  my  means  would  permit.  Th-iy 
will  rise  again  some  day,  for  these  fools  of  the  go  T- 
ernment  are  blundering  :  they  actually  seem  to  knot* 
nothing,  for  they  have  arrested  and  banished  many 
of  their  own  party,  and  let  others  escape  who  are  not 
their  friends. 

"  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 

"  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  your  hear  fai- 
ther  from  me. 

"  By  Mawman  I  have  sent  a  Journal  to  Moore, 
but  it  won't  do  for  the  public, — at  least  e  great  deal 
of  it  won't ; — -parts  may. 

"  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  excellent.— 
Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so  you  will  fini 


An  unoujmou*  letter  which  he  hid  received,  threatening  him  with  t 


by-aiid-  b/.  I  regiet  that  I  do  not  go  on  with  it,  for 
I  had  all  the  plan  for  several  cantos,  and  different 
co  intries  and  climes.  You  say  nothing  of  the  note 
I  enclosed  to  you,  which  will  explain  why  I  agreed 
to  discontinue  it,  (at  Madame  Guiccioli's  request ;) 
but  you  are  so  grand,  and  sublime,  and  occupied, 
that  one  would  think,  instead  of  publishing  for 
'  the  Board  of  Longitude,'  that  you  were  trying  to 
discover  it. 

"  Let  me  hear  that  Gifford  is  better.     He  can't  be 
•pared  either  by  you  or  me." 


LETTER  DXIX. 

TO  ME.    MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Sept.  12, 1831. 

"  By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three  pack- 
ets, the  drama  of  Cain  in  three  acts,  of  which  I  re- 
quest the  acknowledgment  when  arrived.  To  the 
last  speech  of  Eve,  in  the  last  act,  (i.  e.  where  she 
curses  Cain,)  add  these  three  lines  to  the  conclud- 
ing ones — 

"  May  the  gran  wither  from  thy  foot  I  the  woods 
Deny  thee  «helter  I  earth  a  home  !  the  du«t 
A  grave  !  the  sun  hii  li^lit  I  and  Heaven  her  God  t 

1  There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation  for  you, 
when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  you  may 
wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business. — 
But  don't  forget  the  addition  of  the  above  three 
lines,  which  are  clinchers  to  Eve's  speech. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks,  (if  the  play 
arrives  in  safety ;)  for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the 
piece,  as  poetry  ;  it  is  in  my  gay  metaphysical  style, 
and  in  the  Manfred  line. 

"  You  must  at  least  commend  my  faculty  and  va- 
riety, when  you  consider  what  I  have  done  within 
She  'ast  fifteen  months,  with  my  head,  too,  full  of 
othei  and  of  mundane  matters.  But  no  doubt  you 
will  avoid  saying  any  good  of  it,  for  fear  I  should 
raise  the  price  upon  you :  that's  right :  stick  to  bu- 
siness. Let  me  know  'what  your  other  ragamuffins 
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of  the  corporation,  and  to  have  entered  into  ita 
pulses  and  passions,  quarum  paries  fuimus.  Both 
of  us  Lave  learned  by  this  much  which  nothing  else 
could  have  taught  us.  "  Yours. 

"P.  S.  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren,  another  ol 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  Grub  street,  the  other  day, 
Mawman  the  Great,  by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to 
your  imperial  self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps 
bring  a  letter  from  you,  but  you  are  the  most  un- 
grateful and  ungracious  of  correspondents.  But 
there  is  some  excuse  for  you,  with  your  perpetual 
levee  of  politicians,  parsons,  scribblers,  and  loun- 
gers. Some  day  I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogue 
of  them." 


LETTER  DXX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"Ravenna,  Sept.  17,  1821. 

"  The  enclosed  lines,*  as  you  will  directly  per- 
ceive, are  written  by  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Bowloa  Ol 
course  it  is  for  him  to  deny  them  if  they  are  not. 

"  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"  P.  S.  Can  you  forgive  this  ?  It  is  only  a  reply 
to  your  lines  against  my  Italians.  Of  course  I  will 
stand  by  my  lines  against  all  men  ;  but  it  is  heart 


breaking  to  see  s 


i  against 
uch  thin 


gs  in  a  people  as  the  re- 


ception of  that  unredeemed  ******  in  an  op- 
pressed country.  Your  apotheosis  is  now  reduced  to 
a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their  gratitude  to 
Grattan  is  cancelled  by  their  atrocious  adulation  of 
this,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXI. 

TO   MR.    MOOUE. 

"Ravenna,  Sept.  19,  1821. 

' 1  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dust,  and  blasphemy  of  a 
universal  packing  of  all  my  things,   furniture,  &c., 


.  .  j.       T  j       »AIM         j.      *.•         A.         utuvtsnMU  uiiuK-iuii  ui    an   uiy     tuiiitir*,    IUIIIILUI 

are  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  don  t  like  starting  too ,  f      p.       ^hithe*  l        fo/the  wKinter.     The 
many  of  your  vagabonds  at  once.      You  may  give  •  ~    • 


them  the  start  for  any  thing  I  care 


has  been  the  exile  of  all  my  fellow  Carbonies,  and, 
them,  of  the  whole  family  of  Madame  G. 
now,  was  divorced  from  her  husband  last 


"  Why  don't  you  publish  my  Pulci — the  very  best  j  w^ 


r-anks  stand  in  need  of  such  an  Avatar.     But  I  am  ^"Vfolliw'them  """  """   * 

not  yet  quite  bilious  enough  :  a  season  or  two  more, ,  ?,  Jt  ig  awful  work  thig  }  and  prevcnts  all  a 
and  a  provocation  or  two,  will  wind  me  up  to  lh» L^,,  projects  of  good  or  glory.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set !  ,  Greec/laiely  (as  every  thing  '.eema  up  here)  with 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash  you  her  brotll      Uo  ;s  a  /ery  fil?e  brave  fe&t)Wj  ,{  haT8 
•end  me  out  by  way  of  books > ;  except  Scott  s  nov-  seen  him         tQ  the        'f  j  ftnd  wild  about  Knert 
els,  and  three  or  four  other  things,  I  never  saw  such  But  the  t^ars  of  a  ^oman'  who  has  ieft  a  husband 
work,   or    works.       Campbell   is  lecturing-Mopre  for  ft  and  the  weakness  of  one-s  own  Lf<irt 

^hng-Southey  twaddlmg-Wordsworth  drivelling          paramount  to  these  projects,  and  I  can  hardly 
-JColendge  muddling— *  *  piddling— Bowles  quib-  induLe  them 
Dlir.g,  squabbling,  and  sniyelling.    <  *  wffl  do  if  he:      „  ^e  were  divided  in  choice  between  SwitzerUnd 


-i  j  ions  . 

and-by,  I  dare  say,  it  he  don  t  get  spoiled  by  green  gwinish  CQun        of  bm          laeed  in  the  most  m. 

tea.  and  the  praises  of  Pentonvule  and  Paradise-  {         {      &    fa    world.F  x  never  couid  bear  the 

row.     The   pity  of  these  men  is,   that  they  never;  _ 

lived  in  high  life,  nor  in  solitude  :  there  is  no  medi-  j  - 
nm  for  the  knbwledge  of  the  busy  or  the  still  world.  !    '  "'rh;  '«•»  *™ 

.       .      .         i  .  .-ii'rt/.  •..•  i       teneA  /taken  from  c 

If  admitted  into  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is  mf-rely  |^^  J^ 

dS  spectators  —  they  torm  no  part  Ot    the  mechanism    nadoe(1  ,.|,,phant|  kne 
thereof.      Now,    Moore    and    I,    the    One   by   circum-    iyi,  T0i.  u.,  p.  336. 

stances,  and  the  other  by  biith,  happened  to  be  free  w.  L.  u  •  *,  M.  A.,  aud  wriueu  with  a  view  u> 


-mt-  P-  573'   l3,^  f^,  *«  «»•*•« 

f  Curran,  in  the  ETW  Lin  oi  that  trut-  irithm 

mollo  to  'the  poem_'.  A*I  IWI.B  «,  like  ,  b 

receive  the  paltry  rider."—  Letter  of  Cur-.- 
Attheendof  the  versei'arethe.eworcn:  ( 
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BYRON'S   WORKS. 


'  repay,' — '  and  for  murder  repay 
smile.'     Should  it  not  be,  '  and 


Inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  English  visitors  ;  for 
which  reason,  after  writing  for  some  information 
about  houses,  upon  hearing  that  there  was  a  colony 
of  English  all  over  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  &c.,  I 
immediately  gave  up  the  thought,  and  persuaded 
the  Gambas  to  do  the  same. 

"By  last  post  I  sent  you  'the  Irish  Avatar,' — 
what  think  you  ?  The  last  line — '  a  name  never 
spoke  but  with  curses  or  jeers ' — must  run  either 
a  name  only  uttered  with  curses  or  jeers,'  or  '  a 
wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or  jeers.'  Be- 
case  as  how,  '  spoke '  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
Ho'jse  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
Bay  '  a  name  spoken,'  for  mentioned.  I  have  some 
doubts,  too,  about 
with  a  shout  and  a  smile 

for  murder  repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,'  or 
'  reward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

"  So,  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through  the  MS. 
and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  farther  breaking  of  Priscian's  head, 
will  you  apply  a  plaster  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  day  after ;  so, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awful  constructions, 
and  a  rather  lawless  conception  of  rhythmus. 

"With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  'the 
liberty  of  transcript,' — when  complaining  of  Miss 
Matilda  Muggleton,  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
a  choral  vic-.ir  of  "Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had 
abused  the  said  '  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting 
in  the  Malvern  Mercury,  Miss  Seward's  '  Elegy  on 
the  South  Pole,'  as  her  own  production,  with  her 
Own  signature,  two  years  after  having  taken  a  copy, 
by  permission  of  the  axithoress — with  regard,  I  say, 
to  the  'liberty  of  transcript,'  I  by  no  means  oppose 
an  occasional  copy  to  the  benevolent  few,  provided 
it  does  not  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness  of 
verb  and  noun  as  may  tend  to  '  disparage  my  parts 
of  speech  '  by  the  carele-^ness  of  the  transcribblers. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  t!:ere  is  much  danger  of  the 
'King's  Press  being  abused*  upon  the  occasion,  if 
the  publishers  of  journals  have  any  regard  for  their 
remaining  liberty  of  perscn.  It  is  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  invective  as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to 
'Botany.'  Therefore,  if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is 
at  their  peril.  As  for  myself,  I  will  answer  any 
ioiitleman —  though  I  by  no  means  recognize  a 
'right  of  search'  into  an  unpublished  production 
ind  unavowed  poem.  The  same  applies  to  things 
published  sans  consent.  I  hope  you  like,  at  least, 
the  concluding  lines  of  ihejoem?  • 

"  What  are  you  doing,  ;>nd  where  are  you  ?  in 
England  ?  Nail  Murray — nail  him  to  his  own  coun- 
ter, till  he  shells  out  the  thirteens.  Since  I  wrote 
to  you,  I  have  sent  him  another  tragedy — '  Cain  ' 
by  name — making  three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands, 
or  in  the  printer's.  It  is  in  the  Manfred,  metaphys- 
ical style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  declamation  ; — 
Lucifer  being  one  of  the  dram.  pers.  who  takes 
Cain  a  voyage  among  the  stars,  and,  afterwards, 
to  '  Hades,'  where  he  shows  the  phantoms  of  a 


three  acts,  and  entitled  'A  Mystery,'  accortunfr  tt 
the  former  Christian  custom,  and  in  h  jnor  of  wha* 


it  probably  will  remain  to  the  reader. 


"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  September  20,  IKi. 

"After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  concluding  wit! 
'  His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied, 
will  it  please  you  to  cause  the  printer  to  insert  th« 
following  '  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of  during 
to-day's  siesta : 

"  Ever  glorious  Grattan  I  &c.,  &c.,  &e. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Get  me  twenty  copies 
of  the  whole  carefully  and  privately  printed  off,  as 
your  lines  were  on  the  Naples  affair.  Send  me  six, 
and  distribute  the  rest  according  to  you  own  plea- 
ire. 

"  I  am  in  a  fine  vein,  '  so  full  of  pastime  and  prod- 
igality ! ' — So,  here's  to  your  health  in  a  glass  of 
?rog.  Pray  write,  that  I  may  know  by  return  of 
post — address  to  me  at  Pisa.  The  gods  give  you 
joy! 

"  Where  are  you  ?  in  Paris  ?  Let  us  hear.  You 
will  take  care  that  there  be  no  printer's  name,  nor 
author's,  as  in  the  Naples  stanzas,  at  least  foi  the 
present." 


LETTER  DXXII1- 


TO   MB.    MURRAY. 


"  You  need  not  send 


"  Ravenna,  Sept.  2U,  1SJI 

1  the  Blues,'  which  is  a  mere 


buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication.* 

"  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of  survi' 
vorship,  are  collections  of  letters,  &c.,  since  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  contained  in  the  trunks  in  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hobhouse.  This  collection  is  at  least 
doubled  by  those  I  have  now  here,  all  received  since 
ray  last  ostracism.  To  these  I  should  wish  the 
editor  to  have  access,  not  for  the  purpose  of  abusing/ 
confidences,  nor  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  corre- 
spondents living,  nor  the  memories  of  the  dead; 
but  there  are  things  which  would  do  neither,  that  I 
have  left  unnoticed  or  unexplained,  and  which  (like 
all  such  things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed 
or  explained,  though  some  are  Co  my  credit.  The 
'task  will  of  course  require  delicacy ;  but  that  will 
not  be  wanting,  if  Moofre  and  Hobhouse  survive  me, 
and,  I  may  add,  yourself;  and  that  you  may  all 
three  do  so  is,  I  assure  you,  my  very  sincere  wish. 
I  am  not  sure  that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  o. 


former  world,  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have  gone  j my  temper  and  constitutional  depressions  of  spirit.sv 
upon  the  notion  of  Cuvicr,  that  the  world  has  been  i  which  of  course  I  suppress  in  society  ;  but  which 
destroyed  three  or  four  tiiin  s,  and  was  inhabited  by  [breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my  writings,  ir  spite 
mammoths,  behemoths,  and  what  not;  but  not  by  of  myself.  It  has  been  deepened,  perhaps,  by  some 
Ecsn  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by  long-past  events,  (I  do  not  allude  to  my  marriage, 
the  strata  of  bones  found; — those  of  all  unknown  I  &c. — on  the  contrary,  that  raised  them  by  the  per- 
uniraals,  and  known,  being  dug  out,  but  none  ofjsecution  giving  a  fillip  to  my  spirits ;)  but  I  call  it 
mankind..  I  have,  therefore,  supposed  Cain  to  be !  constitutional,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  it.  You 
shown,  in  the  rational  Preu^amites,  being  endowed  |  know,  or  you  do  not  know,  that  my  maternal  grand- 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but  totally  |  father,  (a  very  clever  man,  and  amiable,  I  am  told,) 
unlike  him  in  form,  and  with  much  greater  strength  !  was  strongly  suspected  of  suicide,  (he  was  found 
of  mind  and  person.  You  may  suppose  the  small ; drowned  in  the  Avon  at  Bath,)  and  that  another 
talk  which  takes  place  between  him  and  Lucifer  j  very  near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took  poison 
Upon  these  matters  is  not  quite  canonical.  land  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For  the  first  ol 

"The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  comes  back  and|these  events  there  was  no  apparent  cause,  as  he  wag 
kills  Abel  in  a  fit  of  dissatisfaction,  partly  with  the  i rich,  respected,  and  of  considerable  intellectual  re 
politics  of  Paradise,  which  had  driven  them  all  out  ;  sources,  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and  not  at  al/ 


of  it,  and  partly  because  (as  it  is  written  in  Genesis) 
Abel  e  sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Dei- 
fr.  I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  arrived — it  is  in 


addicted  to  any  unhinging  vice.      It  was,  however 


See  Poem*  p.  53* 
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out  a  strong  sv  spicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  melancholy  temper.  The  second  had 
a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me  to  touch  upon 
It:  it  happened  when  I  was  far  too  young  to  be 
aware  of  it,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  till  after  the 
death  of  that  relative,  many  years  afterward.  I 
think,  then,  that  I  may  call  this  dejection  constitu- 
tional. I  had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled 
more  my  maternal  grandfather  than  any  of  my 
father's  family — that  is,  in  the  gloomier  part  of  his 
temper,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a  good-natured 
man,  and  I  am  not. 

"  The  journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the  other  day  ; 
but  as  it  is  a  mere  diary,  only  parts  of  it  would  ever 
do  for  publication.  The  otHer  journal  of  the  tour 
in  1810,  I  should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have 
a  copy  of. 

'  I  am  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  take  to 
my  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite 
to  the  English  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  an- 
other ;  but  I  have  a  notion  that,  if  understood,  they 
will  in  time  find  favor  (though  not  on  the  stage) 
with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of  plot  is  inten- 
tional, and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe 
situations.  What  I  seek  to  show  in  '  the  Foscaris  ' 
h  the  suppressed  passions,  rather  than  the  rant  of 
Jie  present  day.  For  that  matter — 

1  Nay,  if  thou'lt  mouth, 
1 11  ram  a.  well  a.  thou '— 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in 
my  younger  productions, — not  dramatic  ones,  to  be 
sure.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  mortified  that 
Gifford  don't  like  them ;  but  I  see  no  remedy,  our 
notions  on  that  subject  being  so  different.  How  is 
he  ? — well,  I  hope ; — let  me  know.  I  regret  his 
demur  the  more  that  he  has  been  always  my  grand 
patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which  would  compen- 
sate me  in  my  own  mind  for  his  censure.  I  do  not 
mind  Reviews,  as  I  can  work  them  at  their  own 
weapons.  "  Yours,  &c." 

"  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going. 
The  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  friends  here  have 
beon  exiled,  and  are  mot  there  for  the  present,  and 
I  go  to  join  them,  ac  Agreed  upon,  for  the  winter." 


LETTER  DXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Rarenna,  SepC,  34,  1821. 

•'  1  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  correspond- 
ence, and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the  following 
urtirles  for  our  future  : 

"  Istly.  That  vou  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself, 
of  the  health,  wealth,  and  welfare  of  all  friends  ;  but 
of  me  (quoad  me)  little  or  nothing. 

'  2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-powders, 
tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any  such  anti- 
cdontalgic  or  chemical  articles,  as  heretofore,  '  ad 
ibit'im,'  upon  being  reimbursed  for  the  same. 

"  3dly  That  you  shall  not  send  me  any  modern, 
Or  (as  they  are  called)  new  publications,  in  English 
whatsoever,  save  and  excepting  any  writing,  prose  or 
verse,  of  ( or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter 
Scott.  Cnibbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irving,  (the  American,)  Hogg,  Wil- 
son, (the  Isle  of  Palms  man,)  or  any  especial  single 
work  of  fancy  which  is  thought  to  be  of  considera- 
ble nifrit ;  Voyages  and  Travels,  provided  that  they 
«xc  neither  in  Greece,  Spain,  Asia,  Minor,  Albania, 
Dor  Italy,  will  be  welcome.  Having  travelled  the 
countries  mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of 
them  can  convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire  to 
know  about  them.  — No  other  English  works  what- 
soever. 

•  1'Jily.    That  v  >u  send  me  no  periodical  works 
118' 


whatsoever — no  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
nor  any  review,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  English 
or  foreign,  of  any  description. 

"Sthly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions  whatso 
ever,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  01 
your  friends,  or  others,  concerning  any  work,  ol 
works,  of  mine,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

"  6thly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness between  you  and  me  pass  through  the  medium 
of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  my  friend  and  trus- 
tee, or  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  '  Alter  ego,'  and  tanta 
mount  to  myself  during  my  absence— or  presence. 

"  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seen) 
strange,  but  they  are  founded.  The  quantity  ol 
trash  I  have  received  as  books  is  incalculable,  and 
neither  amused  nor  instructed.  Reviews  and  mag- 
azines are  at  the  best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial 
reading : — who  thinks  of  the  grand  article  of  last 
year  in  any  given  Review?  In  the  next  place,  ii 
they  regard  myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism. 
If  favorable,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise  elates, 
and  if  unfavorable,  that  the  abuse  irritates.  The 
latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire, 
which  would  neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to  your 
friends :  they  may  smile  now,  and  so  may  you  ;  but 
if  I  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
cut  you  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as  pow- 
erful people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I  know  little 
as  yet,  in  three-and-thirty,  which  should  prevent 
me  from  making  all  your  ribs  gridirons  for  your 
hearts,  if  such  were  my  propensity:  but  it  is  not; 
therefore  let  me  hear  none  of  your  provocations. 
If  any  thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  1117 
notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  from  my  legal  friends.  For 
the  rest,  I  merely  request  to  be  left  in  ignorance. 

"The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different,  of  perscas  in  conversation  or  correspond 
ence.  These  do  not  interrupt,  but  they  soil,  the 
current  of  my  mind.  I  am  sensitive  enough,  but 
not  till  I  am  troubled;  and  here  I  am  beyond  the 
touch  of  the  short  arms  of  literary  England,  except 
the  few  feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  tho 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

"  All  these  precautions  in  England  would  be  use 
less ;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  would  there  reach 
me  in  spite  of  all ;  but  in  Italy  we  know  little  of 
literary  England,  and  think  less,  except  what 
reaches  us  through  some  garbled  and  brief  extract 
in  some  miserable  gazette.  For  two  years  (except- 
ing two  or  three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  you  by 
the  post)  1  never  read  a  newspaper  which  was  not 
forced  upon  me  by  some  accident,  and  know,  upon 
the  whole,  as  little  of  England  as  you  do  of  Italy, 
and  God  knows  that  is  little  enough,  with  all  your 
travels,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  English  travellers  know 
Italy  as  you  know  Guernsey :  how  much  is  that? 

"If  any  thing  occurs  so  violently  gross  or  person- 
al as  requires  notice,  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  will  let 
me  know ;  but  of  praise,  I  desire  to  hear  nothing, 

"  You  will  say,  '  to  what  tends  all  this  ? '  I  will 
answer  THAT  ; — to  keep  my  mind  free  and  unbiased 
by  all  paltry  and  personal  irritabilities  of  praise  or 
censure — to  let  my  genius  take  its  natural  direction, 
while  my  feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  kiow 
nothing  and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  arght  that  la 
said  or  done  in  their  regard. 

"  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you  will 
spare  yourself  and  others  some  pain  ;  let  me  not  be 
worked  upon  to  rise  up  ;  for  if  I  do,  it  will  not  be 
for  a  little.  If  you  cannot  observe  these  conditions, 
we  shall  cease  to  be  correspondents, — but  not 
friends,  for  I  shall  always  be  yours  and  ever  truly, 

"  B^RON. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions,  not  from 
anv  irritation  against  you  or  yours,  but  simply  upon 
reflection  that  all  reading,  either  praise  or  censure, 
of  myself  has  done  me  harm.  When  I  was  in 
Switzerland  and  Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  ol 
hearing  either,  and  how  I  wrote  there  ! — in  Italy  ) 
am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latterly,  partly 
through  my  fault,  and  partly  thro  igh  your  kindness 
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in  Tushing  to  send  me  the  newest  and  most  periodi- 
cal publications,  I  have  had  a  crowd  of  Reviews, 
&c.r  thrust  upon  me,  which  have  bored  me  with 
their  jargon,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  off 
my  attention  from  greater  objects.  You  have  also 
sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no  reason 
that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke  me  to  write 
anew  'English  Bards."  Now  mil  I  wish  to  avoid: 
for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be  a  strong  production  ;  and 
I  desire  peace  as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep  their 
nonsense  out  of  my  way." 


LETTER  DXXV. 

TO  MB.    MOOKE. 

"  September  27, 1821. 

"  It  was  not  Murray's  fault.  I  did  not  send  the 
MS.  overture,  but  I  send  it  now,*  and  it  may  be 
restored ; — or,  at  any  rate,  you  may  keep  the  orig- 
inal, and  give  any  copies  you  please.  I  send  it,  as 
written,  and  as  I  read  it  to  you — I  have  no  other 
copy. 

"  By  last  week's  two  posts,  in  two  packets,  I  sent 
to  your  address,  at  Paris,  a  longish  poem  upon  the 
late  Irishism  of  your  countrymen  in  their  reception 
of  *  *  *.  Pray,  have  you  received  it  ?  It  is  in  '  the 
high  Roman  fashion,'  and  full  of  ferocious  fantasy. 
As  you  could  not  well  take  up  the'  matter  with 
Paddy,  (being  of  the  same  nest,)  I  have; — but  I 
hope  still  that  I  have  done  justice  to  his  great  men 
and  his  good  heart.  As  for  *  *  *,  you  will  rind  it 
laid  on  with  a  trowel.  I  delight  in  your  '  fact  his- 
torical ' — is  it  a  fact  ?  "  Yours,  &c. 

•'  P.  S.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Schlegel 
— why  not  ?  Address  to  me  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am 
toing,  to  join  the  exiles — a  pretty  numerous  body, 
lit  present.  Let  me  hear  how  you  are,  and  what 
you  mean  to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  re- 
rrossing  the  Alps  ?  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  again, 
let  him  not  want  an  Epithalarnium — suppose  a 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  ! " 


LETTER  DXXVI. 

TO  MB.    MURRAY. 

"September  28,  1821. 

"  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to  ask 
Moore  to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters  to  the  late 
Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cowper.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  ought  to  have  been  restored 
long  ago,  as  I  was  ready  to  give  back  Lady  Mel- 
bomne's  in  exchange.  These  latter  are  in  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  eu'-.C'dy  with  my  other  papers,  and 
shall  be  punctually  restored  if  required.  I  did  not 
choose  before  to  apply  to  Lady  Cowper,  as  her 
mother's  death  naturally  kept  me  from  in  ruding 
npor.  her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Bom  3  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  tssential 
that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles.  Vttey  are 
essential  as  confirming  that  part  of  ti.'f  'Mem- 
oranda' which  refers  to  the  two  period  >  (1812  and 
1814)  when  my  marriage  with  her  nei'.r  T  as  in  con- 
templation, and  will  tend  to  sh'j-.v  Tk-.it  my  real 
views  and  feelings  were  upon  th-.t  sutjtwt. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed ,  tae  '  "t .  j  teen  years '  f 
will  hardly  elapse  withrut  scrre  nvri'Aty  among  us : 


*  The  line«  "Oh  W-,ilit6lou,"  I)  a  ,'uan,  J&A  «.,  Kanza  i.,  *c., 
»hich  1  hail  missed  in  th'.r  oripua'  pKcc  a'  ti  ..  opening  of  the  third  canto, 
tnu  took  for  grunted  th>  i  they  li-id  '  o»a  ijpj.r'w,*'  by  hi»  publisher. — Maori. 

t  He  here  alludes  to  a  fnaS  f  iemar«  .a  one  of  Mi.  Murray's  letters, 
that,  a*  his  lordship's  "MMVM  .a."  >e  «  not  to  be  published  in  his  life- 
line, the  lum  now  pai  i  :or  'Jie  -»ork,  1>'\»Z.,  would,  most  probably,  upon  a 
ueawn&Ue  calculation  of  •urrivoniJp  amount  u.jmaf:l)r  to  no  leu  than 
WML 


it  is  a  long  lease  of  life  to  speculate  upon. 
calculation  will  not  be  in  so  much  peiii,  a*  the 
'  argosie '  will  sink  before  that  time,  and  '  the  pound 
of  flesh  *  be  withered  previously  to  your  beinr  so 
long  out  of  a  return. 

"  1  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two,  (as  you 
have  really  behaved  very  handsomely  to  Moore  in 
the  business,  and  are  a  fine  fellow  in  your  line,)  fot 
your  advantage.  If  by  your  own  management  you 
can  extract  any  of  my  epistles  from  Lady  — 
(#*****  *()  they  might  be  of  use  in  your 
collection,  (sinking  of  course  the  names,  and  all 
such  circumstances  as  might  hurt  living  feelings,  cr 
those  of  survivors  i)  they  treat  of  more  topics  than, 
love  occasionally. 

****** 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have  ?cme 
letters  of  mine  in  their  possession  :  Lord  Powers- 
court,  some  to  his  late  brother ;  Mr.  Long  of — (I 
forget  his  place) — but  the  father  of  Edward  Long 
of  the  Guards,  who  was  drowned  in  going  to  Lisbon 
early  in  1809 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of 'Southwell, 
Notts,  (she  may  be  Mistress  by  this  time,  for  she 
had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I :)  they  were  not  love- 
letters,  so  that  you  might  have  them  without 
scruple.  There  are,  or  might  be,  some  to  the  late 
Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
(half-brother)  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  resides  near  Can- 
terbury, I  think.  There  are  some  of  Charles  Gordon, 
now  at  Dulwich  ;  and  some  few  to  Mrs.  Chaworth; 
but  these  latter  are  probably  destroyed  or  inacces- 
sible. 

****** 

"  I  mention  these  people  and  particulars  merely 
as  chances.  Most  of  them  have  probably  destroyed 
the  letters,  which  in  fact  are  of  little  import,  many 
of  them  written  when  very  young,  and  several  at 
school  and  college. 

'  Peel  (the  second  brother  of  the  Seeietary)  was  a 
correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter,  the  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ulogher  ;  Lord  Clare  a  very  volunc 
inous  one ;  William  Harness  (a  friend  of  Milman's) 
another;  Charles  Drummond,  (sjou  of  the  banker)  • 
William  Bankes  (the  voyager)  your  friend ;  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Esq. ;  Hodgson  ;  Henry  Drury  ;  Hobhouse 
you  are  already  aware  of. 

"  I  have  gone  through  this  long  list  of 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead,' 

because   I   know  that,   like    '  the   curious  in  fish- 
sauce,'  you  are  a  researcher  of  such  things. 

'  Besides  these,  there  are  other  occasional  ones 
to  literary  men  and  so  forth,  complimentary,  &c. 
&c.,  &c.,  not  worth  much  more  than  the  rest.  There 
are  some  hundreds,  too,  of  Italian  notes  of  mine, 
cribbled  with  a  noble  contempt  of  the  grammar 
and  dictionary,  in  very  English  Etruscan ;  for  I 
speak  Italian  very  flueiitly,  but  write  it  carelessly 
and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 


LETTER  DXXVII. 

TO    MR.    MOORE. 

"  September  29,  1831. 

'  I  send  you  two  rough  things,  prose  and  verse, 
not  much  in  themselves,  but  which  will  show,  one 
of  them  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  other  ol 
your  friend's  mind,  when  they  were  written.  Neither 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  but 
you  will  see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  they  were 
sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

"  Yours  e''er  and  trulv, 

""B." 

[Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  in  the  fere 
going  note,  one  was  a  letter  intended  to  be  sent  to 
Lady  ByrOn,  relative  to  his  money  invested  in  .h« 
funds,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts.] 
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Kavn.i.a,  Mara.  .  rao,  1821. 

1 1  have  received  your  message,  through,  my 
tutor's  letter,  about  Englisn  security,  &c.,  &c.  It 
is  considerate,  (and  true,  even,)  that  such  is  to  be 
found— but  not  that  I  shall  find  it.  Mr.  *  *,  for 
his  own  views  and  purposes,  will  thwart  all  such 
attempts  till  he  has  accomplished  his  own,  viz.,  to 
make  me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  client  of  his 
choosing. 

"  At  this  distance — after  this  absence,  and  with 
my  utter  ignorance  of  affairs  and  business — with 
my  temper  and  impatience,  I  have  neither  the 
mrans  nor  the  mind  to  resist.  *  * 

•  *  *  Th.nking  of  the  funds  as  I 

do,  and  wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to  my  sister 
&nc.  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  expedients. 

"  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  pass — the  Neapol- 
itan war  is  declared.  Your  funds  will  fall,  and  I 
shall  be  in  consequence  ruined.  That's  nothing — 
but  my  blood-relalions  will  be  so.  You  and  your 
ihild  are  provided  for.  Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so 
much  to  both.  Live  and  prosper — you  have  the 
means.  I  think  but  of  my  real  kin  and  kindred, 
who  may  be  the  victims  of  this  accursed  bubble. 

"  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  men  with 
monarchs,  and  will  spread  like  a  spark  on  the  dry, 
rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  desert.  What  it*  is 
with  you  and  your  English,  you  do  not  know,  for 
ye  sleep.  What  it  is  with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is 
before,  and  around,  and  within  us. 

"  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  and  of  all 
that  it  inherits,  when  I  avoid  returning  to  your 
country  at  a  time  when  not  only  my  pecuniary 
interest,  but,  it  may  be,  even  my  personal  security 
iequir?  it.  I  can  say  no  more,  for  all  letters  are 
jpened.  A  snort  time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to 
DC  done  here,  and  then  you  will  learn  it  without 
being  more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspondence. 
Whatever  happens  an  individual  is  little,  so  that 
the  cause  is  forwarded. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  score  of 
affairs  or  any  other  subject." 

[The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  consisted  of 
some  verses,  written  by  him,  December  10th,  1820, 
on  seeing  the  following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 
"  Lady  Byron  is  this  yeai  the  lady  patroness  at  the 
annual  Charity  Ball,  gn  an  at  the  Town  Ijpll  at 
Hinckly,  Leicestershire,  and  Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart, 
the  principal  steward."  These  verses  are  full  of 
strong  and  indignant  feeling, — every  stanza  con- 
cluding poin'edly  with  the  words  "Charity  Ball," — 
and  the  th-  aght  that  predominates  through  the 
whole  may  be  collected  from  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines. — Moore.] 

''  Wluit  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  father, 

If  his  sur-ovi  in  exile  be  great  or  be  unall. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gainer, 

And  the  Saint  patronises  her  '  Charity  Ball.' 

Whit  matters— a  heart,  which  though  faulty  warn  feeling, 
£•>  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal — 

That   je  Sinnw  should  sutler  is'oiily  fair  dealing, 
An  tic  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  lor  '  the  Ball,'  Ac.,  Ac. 


LETTER  DXXVIII. 

TO   MS.    MOORE. 

"  September— no— October  I,  1821. 

•'  1  have  written  to  you  lately,  both   in  prose  and 
Terse,  at  great   length,   to  Paris   and  London.     I 

S  resume  that  Mrs.  Moore,  or  whoever  is  your  Paris 
eputy,  will  forward  my  packets  to  you  in  London. 
"  I  am  setting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  slight  incipient 
intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me.     I  fear  it  is 
tiot  strong  enough  to  give  Murray  much  chance  of 
realizing  his  thirl  ocns  again.    I  hardly  shc'.ild  regret 


it,  I  think,  provided  you  raised  y"ur  price  upun 
him — as  what  Lady  Holderness  (my  sister's  grand- 
mother, a  Dutch  woman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  hei 
Rcsidee  Let/atoo — so  as  to  provide  for  us  all ;  my 
bones  with  a  splendid  and  larmoyarite  edition,  and 
you  with  double  what  is  extractable  during  my  life- 
time. 

"  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating  soma 
out-of-the-way  accident)  you  will  survive  me.  The 
difference  of  eight  years,  or  whatever  it  is  between 
our  ages,  is  nothing.  I  do  not  feel  (nor  am,  indeed 
anxious  to  feel)  the  principles  of  life  in  me  tend  to 
longevity.  My  father  and  mother  died,  the  one  at 
thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  forty-five ;  and 
Doctor  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says  that  nobody 
lives  long,  without  having  one  parent,  at  least,  an 
old  stager. 

"  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my  eternal 
mother-in-law,  not  so  much  for  her  heritage,  but 
from  my  natural  antipathy.  But  the  indulgence  of 
this  natural  desire  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
Providence  who  presides  over  old  women.  I  bore 
you  with  all  this  about  lives  because  it  has  been 
put  in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  insurances  which 
Murray  has  sent  me.  I  really  think  you  snould 
have  more,  if  I  evaporate  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  '  Cain '  has  got  safe  to  Eng- 
land. I  have  written  since  about  sixty  stanzas  of  a 
poem,  in  octave  stanzas,*  (in  the  Pulci  style,  which 
the  fools  in  England  think  was  invented  by  Whistle- 
craft — it  is  as  old  ;is  the  hills  in  Italy,)  called  'The 
Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus-'  with 
this  motto — 

'  A  Daniel  come  to  Jujgineiit,  yea,  a  Daniel : 
1  thank  tliee,  Jew,  for  leaching  me  thil  word." 

"  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said  George  » 
Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting 
the  Poet  Laureate  for  his  preface  and  his  other 
demerits. 

"  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint  Peter, 
hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had  opposed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  rises  up  and,  interrupting  Satan'c 
oration,  declares  he  will  change  places  with  Cer 
berus  sooner  than  let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has 
the  keys  thereof. 

"  I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  feverish  and 
chilly.  It  is  the  ague  season ;  but  the  agues  do  me 
rather  good  than  harm.  The  feel  after  the  fit  is  aa 
if  one  had  got  rid  of  one's  body  for  good  and  all. 

"  The  gods  go  with  you  ! — Address  to  Pisa. 

"  Ever  yours 

"  P.  S.  Since  I  came  back  I  feel  better,  though  1 
stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria  season,  under 
the  thin  crescent  of  a  very  young  rnoon,  and  got  ofl 
my  horse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Siguora  for 
an  hour.  I  thought  c  f  you  and 

Whet  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest.' 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I  should  have, 
been  once  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  new  woman,  (that  is, 
new  to  me,)  and.  of  course,  expected  to  be  made 
love  to.  But  I  merely  made  a  few  common-place 
speeches.  I  feel  as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said, 
before  his  death,  '  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my 
heart,"  which  I  believe  to  be  constitutional,  ana 
that  nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  same  remedy  " 


LETTER  DXXIX 


TO   MB.    MOORE. 


'  October  «.  Itfll. 


"  Ev  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightfciare  to  bal- 
ance the  incubus  of  Southey's  impudent  anticipation 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third.  I  should 
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like  you  to  take  a  ICCK  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are 
two  or  ;hree  things  .E  it  which  might  please  '  our 
puir  hill  folk.' 

"  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have  written  to 
you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to  me  every  two  or 
three  days,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  upon  intimate 
speaking  terms.  I  have  an  intermittent  generally 
every  two  years,  wl.en  the  climate  is  favorable,  (as 
it  is  here,)  but  it  does  me  no  harm.  What  I  find 
worse,  and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depres- 
sion of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  ride — I 
am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking — and  my 
general  health  is  as  usual,  except  a  slight  ague', 
which  rather  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be  con- 
stitutional ;  for  I  know  nothing  more  than  usual  to 
depress  me  to  that  degree. 

"  How  do  you  manage  ?  I  think  you  told  me,  at 
Venice,  that  your  spirits  did  not  keep  up  without  a 
little  claret.  I  can  drink  and  bear  a  good  deal  of 
wine,  (as  you  may  recollect  in  England;)  but  it 
don't  exilirate — it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious, 
and  even  quarrelsome.  Laudunum  has  a  similar 
effect ;  but  I  can  take  much  of  it  without  any  effect 
at  all.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits 
(it  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  salts — I  mean 
in  the  afternoon,  after  their  effect.  But  one  can't 
take  them  like  champagne. 

"  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter ;  but  mjr  leman- 
choly  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  it  is  just  the 
lame,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 
•  "  Rarenua,  October  9,  1821. 

"  You  will  please  to  present  or  convey  the  enclosed 
D'jem  to  Mr.  Moore.  I  sent  him  another  copy  to 
faris ;  but  he  has  probably  left  that  city. 

'•  Don't  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of  '  Wer- 
ner,' (if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  among  my  papers) — 
send  it  by  the  post  to  (Pisa) ;  and  also  cut  cut 
Sophia  Lee's  '  German's  Tale '  from  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales,'  and  send  it  in  a  letter  also.  I  began  that 
tragedy  in  1815. 

"  By-the-way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  my  prose 
tracts  in  'MS.  ?  Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all 
again — I  mean  the  controversial  ones,  including  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  time.  Another  question  ! 
— The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  from 
the  Armenian,  for  what  reason  have  you  kept  it  back , 
though  you  published  that  stuff  which  gave  rise  to 
the  '  Vampire  ? '  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  to  print 
any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  cant  of  the  Quarterly 
about  Mankheism  ?  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that 
epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  those 
parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

"  Send — Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Cabiri.' 

"  Saint  Croix's  My  stores  du  Paganisme,  (scarce, 
perhaps,  but  to  be  found,  as  Mitford  refers  to  his 
work  frequently.) 

"  A  common  Bible,  of  good  legible  print,  (bound 
in  Russia.)  I  have  one  ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift 
of  my  sister,  (whom  I  shall  probably  never  see 
again,)  I  can  only  use  it  carefully,  and  less  fre- 
quently, because  I  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and 
admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read  them  through 
and  through  before  I  was  eight  years  old, — that  is  to 
Bay,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  New  struck  men  as 
a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a 
boy  from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period 
it  Aberdeen  in  1796. 

"  Any  novels  if  Scott,  01  poetry  of  the  same. 
Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Moore,  and  the  Elect ;  but  none  of 
four  cursed  common-place  trash, — unless  something 
Itarts  up  of  actual  merit,  which  may  very  well  be, 
'<»I  'tis  time  it  should." 


LETTER  DXXX1. 


TO    MR.    MURRAY. 

"Or»lei  JO,  M91. 

r/the  errors  are  in  the  MS.,  write  me  down  ** 
as.;  they  are  not,  and  I  am  content  to  undergo  airj 
penalty  if  they  be.  Besides,  the  omitted  stanza, 
(last  but  one  or  two,)  sent  afterward,  was  that  in 
the  MS.  too  ? 

"As  to  'honor,'  I  will  trust  no  man's  honor  in 
affairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you  why :  a  state  o. 
bargain  is  Hobbes's  '  state  of  nature — a  state  oj 
war.'  It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  friend, 
and  say,  '  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds,'— 
he  either  does  it,  or  says  that  he  can't  or  won't ;  but 
if  I  come  to  Ditto,  and  say,  '  Ditto,  I  have  an  excel- 
lent house,  or  horse,  or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  or  books, 
or  pictures,  or  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  honestly  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  you  shall  have  them  for  five 
hundred,  what  does  Ditto  say  ?  why,  he  looks  at 
them,  he  hums,  he  haios, — he  humbuys,  if  he  can,  to 
get  a  bargain  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  because  it  is  a 
bargain.  This  is  in  the  blood  and  bone  of  mankind ; 
and  the  same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy  a  horse 
of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  could  help  it.  It  is 
so :  there's  no  denying  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  have 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  will  give  as  little ;  and 
there's  an  end.  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and 
I  am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't  bite 
them. 

;*  I  am  filling  another  book  for  you  with  little 
anecdotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or  WP!!  authenti- 
cated, of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c.,  and  such  other 
prblic  men  as  I  recollect  to  have  been  acquainted 
with,  for  I  knew  most  of  them,  more  or  less.  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  your  losing  by  my  obse- 
quies. "Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXXII. 

TO  MR.    ROGERS. 

"  Ravenna,  October  21,  1821. 

"  I  sh.YU  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna  on 
P-szurdiy  nest.  This  is  a  curious  answer  to  your 
letter;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  in  Pisa  for  the  win- 
ter, f5  which  all  my  chattels,  furniture,  horses.,  car- 
ilages,  and  live  stock  are  already  removed,  and!  am 
preparing  to  follow 

"  The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly,  the  exile 
or  proscription  of  all  my  friends'  relations  and  con- 
nexions here  into  Tuscany,  on  account  of  our  late 
politics  ;  and  where  they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I 
merely  remained  till  now  to  settle  some  arrange- 
ments about  my  daughter,  and  to  give  time  for  my 
furniture.  &c.,  to  precede  me.  I  have  not  here  a 
seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jury  chairs,  and 
tables,  and  a  mattress,  for  the  week  to  oome. 

"  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can  lodge 
vou  for  as  long  as  you  like,  (they  write  that  the 
house,  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  is  spacious :  it  is  on 
the  Arno  ;)  and  I  have  four  carriages,  and  as  many 
saddle  horses,  (such  as  they  are  in  these  parts,)  with 
all  other  conveniences  at  your  command,  as  also 
their  owner.  If  you  could  do  this,  we  may,  at  least, 
cross  the  Apennines  together ;  or  if  you  are  going 
by  another  road,  we  shall  meet  at  Bologna,  I  hope. 
I  address  this  to  the  post-office,  (as  you  desire,)  and 
you  will  probably  find  me  at  the  Albergo  di  San 
Marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come  up 
which  will  be  (barring  accidents)  on  Saturday  o: 
Sunday  at  farthest. 

"  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voyages. 
Moore  is  in  London  incog.,  according  to  my  latest 
advices  from  those  climates. 

"  It  is  better  than  a  lustre,  (five  years  and  six 
mc«vhs  and  some  days,  more  or  less,)  since  we  met', 
and,  like  the  man  from  Tadcaster  in  the  farce 
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/Love  laughs  at  Locksmith's.')  whose  acquaint- 
in  ces.  including  the  cat  and  the  terrier,  '  who  caught 
a  halfpenny  in  his  mouth,'  were  all  '  gone  dead,'  but 
too  many  of  our  acquaintances  have  taken  the  same 
path.  Lady  Melbourne,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Curran, 
tc.,  &c.,  almost  every  body  of  much  name  of  the 
old  school.  But  '  so  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat 
scullion,'  therefore  let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
remainder. 

' '  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at '  the  hostel 
•>'  ian.'  "  Yours  ever,  &c., 

"B." 


LETTER  DXXXII1. 

TO    MR.    MOORE. 

"  Ravenna,  Oct.  28,  1821. 

'  •  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,' 
and  in  three  hours  more  I  'have  to  set  out  on 
my  way  to  Pisa — sitting  up  all  night  to  be  sure  of 
rising.  I  have  just  made  them  take  off  my  bed- 
clothes— blankets  inclusive — in  case  of  temptation 
from  the  apparel  of  sheets  to  my  eyelids. 

"Samuel  Rogers  .is — or  is  to  be — at  Bologna,  as 
he  writes  from  Venice. 

"I  thought  our  Magniflco  would  'pound  you,'  if 
possible.  He  is  trying  to  '  pound '  me,  too :  but  I'll 
specie  the  rogue-^or,  at  least,  I'll  have  the  odd  shil- 
lings out  of  him  in  keen  iambics. 

"  Your  approbation  of  '  Sardanapalus  '  is  agree- 
able, for  more  reasons  than  one.  Hobhouse  is 
pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and  so  do  some 
others — but  the  '  Arimaspian,'  whom,  like  '  a  gry- 
phon in  the  wilderness,'  I  will  '  follow  for  his  gold,' 
(as  I  exorted  you  to  do  before,)  did  or  doth  dispa- 
rage it — '  stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His  notable 
opinions  on  the  '  Foscari '  and  '  Cain '  he  hath  not 
as  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived them,  nor  the  proofs  thereof,  though  promised 
by  last  post. 

"  I  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly  people 
lire  tending — they  want  a  row  with  me,  and  they 
shall  have  it.  I  only  regret  that  I  am  not  in  Eng- 
iand  for  the  notice ;  as,  here,  it  is  hardly  fair  ground 
for  me,  isolated  and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  re- 
joinder and  information,  as  I  am.  But,  though 
Lacked  by  all  the  corruption,  and  infamy,  and  pat- 
ronage of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  renegadoes, 
if  they  do  once  rouse  me  up, 

'They  had  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury.' 

"  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them,  which 
they  had  better  not  move  me  to  put  in  motion ; — 
and  yet,  after  all,  what  a  fool  1  am  to  disquiet  my- 
lelf  about  such  fellows  !  It  was  all  very  well  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  '  curled  darling,' 
und  wwded  such  things.  At  present,  I  rate  them 
at  their  true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper  and 
bile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return  from  Ire- 
land, which  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  after 
her  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am  of  Longman's  opinion, 
that  you  should  allow  your  friends  to  liquidate  the 
H  ;rmuda  claim.  Why  should  you  throw  away  the 
two  thousand  pounds  (of  the  non-guinea  Murray) 
upon  that  cursed  piece  of  treacherous  inveiglement  ? 
I  think  you  carry  the  matter  a  little  too  far  and 
scrupulously.  When  we  see  patriots  begging  *:ub- 
licly,  and  know  that  Grattan  received  a  fcrtune 
from  his  country,  I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in 
no  whit  inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
from  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  private 
friends,  which  every  tradesman  receives  from  his 
connexions  upon  much  less  occasions.  For,  after 
all,  it  was  not  your  debt—it  was  a  piece  of  swindling 
wjai'ist  you.  Ae  to  *  *  *  *,  and  the  '  what  noble 
creatures  ! '  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  all  very  fine  and  very 
well,  but  till  yot  can  persuade  me  that  there  is  no 


credit  and  no  self-applause  to  be  obtained  by  being 
of  use  to  a  celebrated  man,  I  must  retail  the  sam« 
opinion  of  the  human  specie*,  which  I  do  of  our 
friend  M»-  Specie. 


LETTER  DXXXIV. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"Pto,  Novembers,  1821. 

"  The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former. 
The  notion  is  from  Cuvier,  (that  of  the  old  worlds,) 
as  I  have  explained  in  an  additional  note  to  thV 
preface.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character  •  if 
nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Sartan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
every  body.  As  to  '  alarms,'  &c.,  do  you  really 
think  such  things  ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are 
these  people  more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  ?  or 
the  Prometheus  of  JEschylus  ?  or  even  than  the  Sad- 
ducees  of  Milman,  the  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem  '  *  *  ? 
Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious  as 
the  catechism  ? 

"  Giftbrd  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  such 
things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  who  was  ever 
altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
there  is  no  creed  nor  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in 
all  this ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer 
talk  consistently,  and  surely  this  has  always  beeii 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man :  if  Luci- 
fer promised  him  kingdom,  &c.,  it  would  elate  him  : 
the  object  of  the  Demon  is  to  depress  him  still  far- 
ther in  his  own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by 
showing  him  infinite  things,  and  his  own  abase- 
ment, till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irritation, 
not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel,  (which  would 
have  made  him  contemptible,)  but  from  rage  and 
fury  against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  con- 
ceptions, and  which  discharges  itself  rathel  igainst 
life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere  living. 

'  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect  of 
looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been 
premeditated,  his  repentance  would  have  been  taidier. 

'  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or,  if  you 
think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of  '  the  Foscaris ' 
better,  put  the  dedication  to  'the  Foscaris.'  Ask 
him  which. 

'  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough  ;  but  your  ttvo 
other  letters,  with  Moore's  and  Gifford's  opinions, 
set  all  right  again.  I  told  you  before  that  I  can 
never  recast  any  thing.  I  am  like  the  tiger :  if  I 
miss  the  first  rpring,  I  go  grumbling  back  to  my 
jungle  again  ;  but  if  I  do  hit,  it  is  crushing.  *  * 

You  disparaged  the  last  three  cantos  to  me,  and 
kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have  heard 
from  England  that  (notwithstanding  the  errors  o 
the  press),  they  are  well  thought  of ;  for  instance, 
by  American  Irving,  which  last  is  a  feather  in  my 
(fool's)  cap. 

'  You  have  received  my  letter  (open)  through 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  so,  pray,  send  me  no  more  re 
views  of  any  kind.  I  will  read  no  more  of  evil  01 
good  in  that  line.  Walter  Scott  has  not  read  fl 
review  of  himself  for  thirteen  years. 

"  The  bust  i*  not  my  property,  but  Hobhouset't. 
I  addressed  it  to  you  as  an  Admiralty  man,  great  at 
the  custom-house.  Pray  deduct  the  expense  cf  the 
same,  and  all  others.  "  Yours,  &«  ' 


LETTER  DXXXV. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

«Pi»,NaT.t,  1B1 

"  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even  sinte 
they  were  written ;  and  I  never  will :  tue  pain  of 
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judge  than  you  or  I.  «« I  address  this  to  you  at  Paris,  as  you  desir..- 

"  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,   (entitled  '  a  Mys-  Reply  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c.    * 

"  P.  S.     What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low  spirits  is 
however,  very  true.     At  present,  owing  to  the  cli 


tery,'  from  its  subject,)  which,  perhaps,  may  arrive 
ic  time  for  the  volume.      You   will  find   it  pious 


enough,  I  trust — at  least  some  of  the  chorus  migh 
have  been  written  by  Sternhold-  and  Hopkins  them 
selves  for  that,  and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  ii 
longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek  than  I  intende( 
at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acts,  but  calle( 
what  I  have  sent  Part  First,  as  there  is  a  suspen 
sion  of  the  action,  which  may  either  close  there 
without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a  way  tha 
I  have  in  view.  I  wish  -the  first  part  to  be  pub- 
lished before  the  secorid,  because,  if  it  don't  suc- 
ceed, it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on  in  a 
fruitless  experiment. 

"  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  thi 
packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can  conveniently 
with  a  proof.  "  Your  obedient,  &c." 

"  P.  S.  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published  at  the 
same  time,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  others,  because,  whatever  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  these  pieces  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  be 
allowed  that  each  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  in  a 
different  style  ;  so  that,  including  the  prose  and  the 
Don  Juans,  &c.,  I  have  at  least  sent  you  variety 
during  the  last  year  or  two." 


LETTER  DXXXVI. 

TO    MR.    MOOKE. 

"  Pha,  NOT.  It,  1821. 

"  There  is  here  Mr.  Taafe,  an  Irish  genius,  with 


whom   we    are    acquainted, 
really    excellent    commentary 


He 
on 


hath    written   a 
Dante,    full    of 


new  and  true  information,  and  much  ingenui- 
ty. But  his  verse  is  such  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
endue  him  withal.  Nevertheless,  he  is  so  firmly 
pursuaded  of  its  equal  excellence,  that  he  won't  di- 
vorce the  commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  'I 
ventured  delicately  to  hint, — and  not  having  the  fear 
of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  having  shotten  very  well  in  his  presence 
(with  common  pistols,  too,  not  with  my  Manton's) 
the  day  before. 

"  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must  be  grat- 
ified, though  the  reviewers  will  make  him  suffer 
more  tortures  than  there  are  in  his  original.  Indeed, 
the  notes  are  well  worth  publication  ;  but  he  insists 
upon  the  translation  for  company,  so  that  they  will 
come  out  together,  like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning 
Miss  *  *.  I  .read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him  yesterday, 
and  he  begs  me  to  write  to  you  about  his  poeshie. — 
He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare 
say  that  his  verse  is  very  good  Irish. 

""  Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He  says  that 
he  will  risk  part  of  the  expense  with  the  publisher. 
He  will  never  rest  till  he  is  published  and  abused — 
for  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself — and  I  see 
nothing  left  but  to  gratify  him  so  as  to  have  him 
ibused  as  little  as  possible  ;  for  I  think  it  would  kill 
iim.  You  must  write,  then,  to  Jeffrey  to  beg  him 
not  to  review  him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  Gifford, 
through  Murray.  Perhaps  they  might  notice  the 
comment  without  touching  the  text.  But  I  doubt 
the  dogs — the  text  is  too  tempting,  *  » 

*  *  # 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  believe  I  did 
before,  for  your  opinion  of  '  Cain,'  &c. 

"  You  are  right  to  allow to  settle  the  claim  ; 

but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  repay  him  out  of 
four  legacy — at  least  not  yet.  If  you  feel  about  it, 
*wi  you  ore  ticklish  on  ?uch  -points,)  pay  him  the 


mate,  &c.,  (I  can  walk  down  into  my  garden,  ant 
pluck  my  own  oranges,  and,  by-the-way,  have  go>  \ 
diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  this  m<> 
ridian  luxury  of  proprietorship,)  my  spirits  arc 
much  better.  You  seem  to  think  that  I  could  not 
have  written  the  '  Vision,'  &c.,  under  the  influence 
of  low  spirits  ;— but  I  thiiik  there  you  err.  Am;tu'a 
poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  every-day  individual  than  the 
Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  removed  from 
her  tripod." 

To  Lord  Byron. 

"  Frome,  Somerset,  Nor.  21,  1821. 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  More  than  two  years  since,  a  lovely  and  beloved 
wife  was  taken  from  me,  by  lingering  disease,  after 
a  very  short  union.  She  possessed  unvarying  gen- 
tleness and  fortitude,  and  a  piety  so  retiring  as 
rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so  influential 
as  to  produce  uniform  benevolence  of  conduct.  In 
the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on  a  late 
ly  born  and  only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced 
inexpressible  affection,  her  last  whispers  were, 
'  God's  happiness  !  God's  happiness  ! '  Since  the 
second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  have  read  some 
papers  which  no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and 
which  contain  her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  to  your  lordship  a  passage 
from  these  papers,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  refers 
to  yourself;  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the 
writer  mention  your  agility  on  the  rocks  at  Has- 
tings. • 

"  '  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the 
assurance  of  Thy  Word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf 
of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately  been  much  interested 
May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude  (and  who  is  now, 
we  forr,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of 
Thee  as  for  the  transcendent  talents  Thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
danger,  and  leu  to  seek  that  peace  of  mind,  in  a 
proper  sense  of  religion,  which  he  has  found  this 
worJd's  enjoyments  unable  to  procure  !  Do  Thou 
jrant,  that  his  future  example  may  be  productive  of 
far  more  extensive  benefit  than  his  past  conduct  and 
writing  have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some  future 
3eriod,  arise  on  him,  be  bright  in  proportion  to  the 
darkness  of  those  clouds  which  guilt  has  raised 
around  him,  and  the  balm  which  it  bestows,  healing 
and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that 
agony  which  the  punishment  of  his  vices  has  in- 
licted  on  him  !  May  the  hope  that  the  sincerity  of 
my  own  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and 
the  approval  of  my  own  love  to  the  great  Author  of 
religion,  will  render  this  prayer,  and  every  other  for 
;he  welfare  of  mankind,  more  efficacious. — Cheer 
me  in  the  path  of  duty  ; — but  let  me  not  forget, 
that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to 
exertion  by  every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but 
;he  lesser  streams  which  may  serve  to  increase  the 
current,  but  which,  deprived  of  the  grand  fountain 
of  good,  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  for  the  salva- 
ion  of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  wish  to 
ierve  him,)  would  soon  dry  up.  and  leave  us  barren 
of  every  virtue  as  before. 

"'July  31st,  1814. 
" '  Hastings.'  " 

"  Thert  is  nothing,  my  lord,  in  this  extract,  whioh. 
n  a  literary  sense,  can  at  all  interest  you  ;  but  it 
nay,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy  of  reflection 
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how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others  the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the 
tnidst  of  youth  and  prosperity.  Here  is  nothing 
poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the  expoStulatory  hom- 
age of  M.  Delamartine  ?  but  here  is  the  sublime 
my  lord ;  for  this  intercession  was  offered,  on  your 
account,  to  the  supreme  Source  of  happiness.  I( 
sprang  from  a  faith  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the 
French  poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  faith,  showed  its  power  unimpaired 
amid  the  languors  and  pains  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. I  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which  I  am 
sure,  was  deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  always  unavail- 
ing- 

"  It  would  add  nothing,  my  lord,  to  the  fame  with 
which  your  genius  has  surrounded  you,  for  an  un- 
known and  obscure  individual  to  express  his  admi- 
ration of  it.  I  had  rather  be  numbered  with  those 
who  wish  and  pray,  that  '  wisdom  from  above,'  and 
1  peace,'  sad  'joy,' may  enter  such  a  mind. 

"  JOHJT  SHEPPARD.' 


LETTER  DXXXVII. 


TO    MR.    SHEPPARD. 


SIR, 


'  Pirn,  December  8,  1821. 


"  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say, 
that  the  extract  which  it  contains  has  affected  me, 
because  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have 
read  it  with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  intended  hy  the  writer  for  me,  yet 
the  date,  the  place  where  it  was  written,  with  some 
qther  circumstances  that  you  mention,  render  the 
allusion  probable.  But  for  whomever  it  was  meant, 
I  have  read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  which  can  arise 
from  so  melancholy  a  topic.  I  say  pleasure — he- 
cause  your  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and 
demeanor  of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you 
will  again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues  ana  her  pure  and 
unpretending  piety.  He.  last  moments  were  par- 
ticularly striking  ;  and  I  lo  not  know  that,  in  the 
course  of  reading  the  story  of  mankind,  and  still 
1  in  my  observations  upo'n  the  existing  portion,  I 
ever  met  with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beauti- 
ful. Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others, — for  this 
siriple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  re- 
w.trd  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  (hey 
can  be  but  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  hav- 
ing had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope,  through 
life,  without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at 
the  worst  for  them)  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can 
arise,'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not 
depend  upon  himself:  who  -an  say,  I  icill  believe 
this,  that,  or  the' other?  and,  least  of  all,  that 
which  he  least  can  comprehend.  I  have,  however, 
rbserved,  that  those  who  have  begun  life  with  ex- 
treme fiith,  have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as 
Chillingworth,  Clarke,  (who  ended  as  an  Arian,) 
Bayle,  and  Gibbon,  (once  a  Catholic,)  and  some 
athers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
tcmmon  than  for  the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  firm 
belief,  like  Manpertuis  and  Henry  Kirk  White. 

"  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter, 
and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  good  wishes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the 
extract  from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose 
qualities  you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words.  I 
can  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated 
humanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance 
Would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure 
wid  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be 
]  .eased  to  take  in  mv  welfare.  In  this  point  of 
new,  I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  th»  de- 
ceased in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer, 
'srsar.  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated 


upon  a  living  head.    Do  me  at  leasJ  the  lustlce  tc 
suppose,  that 

'  Video  meliora  proooque, 

howeri;/  the  '  deteriora  sequor,'  may  have  been  ap 
plied  to  mv  conduct. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  BYHON. 

"  P.  S.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  t 
clergyman  ;  but  I  presume  that  you  will  not  be  af- 
fronted by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on  the  address 
of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  explained,  and 
deeply  felt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the 
error  which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  minister." 


LETTER  DXXXVII1. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Pi»a,  December  4,  ISM. 

"  By  extracts  in  the  English  papers, — in  your 
holy  ally,  Galignani's  'Messenger,' — I  perceive  that 
'  the  two  greatest  examples  of  human  vanity  in  the 
present  age '  are  firstly,  '  the  ex-eraperor  Napoleon, 
and,  secondly,  '  his  lordship,  &c..  the  noble  poet,' 
meaning  your  humble  servant,  '  poor  guiltless  I.' 

"  Poor  Napoleon  !  he  little  dreamed  to  what  vile 
comparisons  the  turn  of  the  wheel  would  reduc" 
him  ! 

"  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal  palazzo, 
on  the  Arno,  large  enough  for  a  garrison,  with  dun- 
geons below  and  cells  in  the  walls,  and  so  full  of 
(/hosts  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (my  valet)  has 
jegged  leave  to  change  his  room,  and  then  refused 
to  occupy  his  new  room,  because  there  were  more 
ghosts  there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  most  extraordinary  noises,  (as  in  all  old 
juildings,)  which  have  terrified  the  servants  so  as 
to  incommode  me  extremely.  There  is  one  place 
where  people  were  evidently  walled  up,  for  there  is 
but  one  possible  passage,  broken  through  the  wall, 
and  then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  inmate. 
The  house  belonged  to  the  Lanfranchi  family,  (the 
same  mentioned  by  Ugolino  in  his  dream,  "as  his 
persecutor  with  Sismondi,)  and  has  had  a  fierce 
>wncr  or  two  in  its  time.  The  staircase,  &c.,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  not  yet 
cold  enough  for  a  fire.  What  a  climate  ! 

"  I  am,  however,  bothered  about  these  spectres, 
as  they  say  the  last  occupants  were,  too,)  of  whom 
[  have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  heard 
"myself )  ;  but  all  the  other  ears  have  been  regaled 
>y  all  Kinds  of  supernatural  sounds.  The-  first  night 
[  thought  I  head  an  odd  noise,  but  it  has  not  been 
repeated.  1  have  now  been  here  more  than  a  moral* 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Pin,  December  10,  1821. 

"  This  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the  clock,)  my 
daughter  is  six  years  old.  I  wonder  when  I  shall 
see  her  again,  or  if  ever  I  shall  see  her  at  all. 

"  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence,  which 
ilmost  looks  like  a  fatality. 

"  My  mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  half- 
'ister,  my  sister's  mother,  my  natural  daughter,  (as 
ar  at  least  as /am  concerned,)  and  myself,  are  all 
mly  children. 

"  Mv  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady  Uon 
ers,  (an  only  child,)  had  only  my  sister  ;  .and  by 
us  second  marriage  with  an  "only  child,  an  only 
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shild  again.     Lady  Byron,  as  you  know,  was  one 
»lso,  and  so  13  my  daughter,  &c. 

"  Is  not  this  rather  odd — such  a  complication  of 
only  children  ?  By-the-way,  send  me  rny  daughter 
Ada's  miniature.  I  have  only  the  print,  which 
gives  little  or  no  idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  &c., 
"B." 


LETTER  ITXL. 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pfca,  December  12,  1821. 

"What  you  say  about  Galignani's  two  biogra- 
phies is  very  amusing ;  and,  if  I  were  not  lazy,  I 
would  certainly  do  what  you  desire.  But  I  doubt 
my  present  stock  of  facetiousness — that  is,  of  good 
humor,  so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
I  wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  for- 
give and  indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand,  for 
any  thing  ludicrous,  that  might  keep  those  fools 
in  their  own  dear  belief  that  a  man  is  a  loup  garou. 

"  I  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  Giaour  story  had 
actually  some  foundation  on  facts ;  or,  if  I  did  not, 
you  will  one  day  find  it  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Sligo's, 
written  to  me  after  the  publication  of  the  poem.  I 
should  not  like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of 
ray  own,  and  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  However, 
the  real  incident  is  still  remote  enough  from  the 
poetical  one,  being  just  such  as,  happening  to  a 
man  of  any  imagination,  might  suggest  such  a 
composition.  The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is, 

that  they  involve  living  people — else   Mrs. s 

's,  &c.,  are  as  '  german  to  the  matter'  as  Mr. 

Maturin  could  desire  for  his  novels. 
***** 

•'  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for  poor 
Taafe  was  near  taking  place  yesterday.  Riding 
pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  and  myself,  in 
turning  the  corner  of  a  lane  between  Pisa  and  the 
hills,  he  was  spilt, — and,  besides  losing  some  claret 
on  the  spot,  bruised  himself  a  good  deal,  but  is  in 
no  danger.  He  was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As 
I  was  a-head  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not 
?ee  the  accident ;  but  my  servant,  who  was  behind, 
did,  and,  says  the  horse  did  not  fall — the  usual  ex- 
ruse  of  floored  equestrians.  As  Taafe  piques  him- 
self upon  his  horsemanship,  and  his  horse  is  really 
a  pretty  horse  enough,  I  long  for  his  personal  nar- 
rative,— as  I  never  yet  met  the  man  who  would 
fairly  claim,  a  tumble  as  his  own  property. 

"  Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 
'  Irish  Avatar  (' — I  do  not  know  what  has  become 
of  Rogers  since  we  parted  at  Florence. 

"  Don't  let  the  "Angles  keep  you  from  writing. 
Sam  told  me  that  you  were  somewhat  dissipated  in 
Paris,  which  I  can  easily  believe.  Let  me  hear 
fro.n  you  at  your  best  leisure. 

"  Ever,  and  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.    December  13. 

"  I  enclose  you  some  lines,  written  not  long  ago, 
which  you  may  do  what  you  like  with,  as  they  are 
very  harmless.f  Only,  if  copied  or  printed,  or  set, 
I  could  wish  it  more  correctly  than  in  the  usual 
way,  in  which  one's  '  nothings  are  monstered,"  as, 
Coriolanus  says. 

"  You  must  really  get  Taafe  published — he  never 
will  rest  till  he  is  so.  He  is  just  gone  with  his 


•  Mr.  Galignani  baring  expressed  a  wish  to  be  furnished  with  a  ihort 
Memoir  of  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpoK  of  prefixing  it  to  the  French  edition 
J  hii  works,  I  hud  laid  jestingly  in  *  preceding  letter  to  his  lordship,  that  it 
would  be  but  a  fair  satire  on  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  "  bemoniter  hii 
«!atures,"  if  he  would  write  for  the  public,  English  ai  well  at  French,  a  sort 
•f  mock-heroic  account  of  himself,  outdoing,  in  horron  and  won'len,  all  lhat 
Md  been  ret  related  or  beliered  of  him,  and  tearing  even  Goeihe's  warj  of 
he  double  murder  at  Florence  far  behind.-  Moort. 

\  HUIMU  written  on  the  road  between  Florence  and  Pisa  page  SIS. 


broken  head  to  Lucca,  at  my  desire,  to  try  to  save 
a  man  from  being  burnt.  The  Sp.ir.ish  *  *  *,  thai 
has  her  peticoats  over  Lucca,  had  actually  con 
demned  a  poor  devil  to  the  stake,  for  stealing  the 
wafer-box  out  of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  ol 
course,  were  up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety, 
and  have  been  disturbing  every  body  to  get  the  sen- 
tence changed.  Taafe  is  gone  to  see  what  can  be 
dune. 

"  B." 


LETTER  DXLI. 

TO   MR.    SHELLEY. 

"  De*ember02,  1831. 

"  MY  DEAR  SHELLEY, 

"  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from .  His  rea- 
sons are  all  very  true,  I  dare  say,  and  it  might  and 
may  be  of  personal  inconvenience  to  us.  But  that 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being 
to  be  burnt  without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  any  means  but  remonstrance,  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  temperate  remon- 
strance should  hurt  any  one.  Lord  Guilford  is  the 
man,  if  he  would  undertake  it.  He  knows  tha 
Grand  Duke  personally,  and  might,  perhaps,  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  interfere.  But,  as  he  goes  to-mor- 
row, you  must  be  quick  or  it  will  be  useless.  Make 
any  use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  DXLII. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

"  I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will  tell  you 
the  story  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da  Fe.  Shelley's 
allusion  to  his  '  fellow-serpent'  is  a  buffoonery  ol 
mine.  Goethe's  Mephistofilus  calls  the  serpent 
who  tempted  Eve  '  my  aunt,  the  renowned  snake  ;' 
and  I  always  insist  that  Shelley  is  nothing  but  one 
of  her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip  of  hit 
tail." 

TO   LORD    BYRON. 

"  2  o'clock,  Tuesday  Morning. 

"MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the  story 
must  be  either  an  entire  fabrication,  or  so  gross  an 
exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so  ;  yet,  in  order  t&  %e 
able  to  discover  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and  Co 
set  your  mind  quite  at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  deter- 
mination to  go  myself  to  Lucca  this  morning 
Should  it  prove  less  false  than  I  am  convinced  it  is, 
1  shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  in  every  way  that  I 
can  imagine  may  have  any  success.  Be  assured  o; 
this.  "  Your  lordship's  most  truly, 

*<  *  *. 

"  P.  S.  To  prevent  bavardage,  I  prefer  going  in 
person  to  sending  my  servant  with  a  letter.  It  is 
better  for  you  to  mention  nothing  (except  of 
course,  to  Shelley)  of  my  excursion.  The  person  I 
visit  there  is  one  on  whom  I  can  have  every  depend- 
ence in  every  way,  both  as  to  authority  and  truth. 


TO   LORD   BYRON. 

"  Thursday  Morrimg. 

"MY  DEAR  LORD  BYRON, 

"  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  design,  which  r«r« 
tainly  had  been  in  contemplation,  of  burning  my 
fellow-serpent,  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  h« 
has  been  condemned  to  the  galleys.  Lord  Guilfora 


•  at  Leghorn ;  and  as  your  courier  applied  to  me  to 
Know  whether  he  ought  to  leave  your  letter  for  him 
or  not,  I  have  thought  it  best  since  this  information 
(•>  tell  him  to  take  it  back 

river  faithfully  yours, 
"  P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


LETTER  DXLIII. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,    BART. 

"  PUa,  January  IS,  1323. 

•  MY  DEAR  SIR  WALTER, 

"  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter 
but  I  must  own  my  ingratitude  in  not  having  writ- 
ten to  you  again  long  ago.  Since  I  left  England, 
(and  it  is  not  for  all  the  usual  term  of  transporta- 
tion,) I  have  scribbled  to  five  hundred  blockheads 
3n  business,  &c.,  without  difficulty,  though  with 
no  great  pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad- 
dressing you  a  hundred  times,  in  my  head  and  al- 
ways in  my  heart,  I  have  not  done  what  I  ought  to 
nave  done.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  same 
principle  of  tremulous  anxiety  with  which  one 
sometimes  makes  love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our 
own  degree,  with  whom  one  is  enamored  in  good 
earnest ;  whereas  we  attack  a  fresh  colored  house- 
maid without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  earlier  times) 
any  sentimental  remorse  or  mitigation  of  our  virtu- 
ous purpose. 

"  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than  the  usual  obligation 
for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and  common  friend- 
ship, for  you  went  out  of  your  way  in  1817  to  do  me 
a  service,  when  it  required' not  merely  kindness, 
but  courage  to  do  so  ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you 
in  such  a  manner  would  have  been  a  proud  memo- 
rial at  any  time,  but  at  such  a  time  when  '  all  the 
world  ana  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying 
to  trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  to 
my  self-esteem, — I  allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  Murray 
told  me  was  written  by  you, — and  indeed,  I  should 
have  known  it  without  his  information,  as  there 
could  not  be  two  who  could  and  would  have  done 
this  at  the  time.  Had  it  been  a  common  criticism, 
however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt 
pleased,  undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the 
sxtent  which  the  extraordinary  good-heartedness  of 
the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in  any  mind  ca- 
pable of  such  sensations.  The  very  tardiness  of 
this  acknowledgment  will,  at  least  show  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  obligation  ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound 
interest  during  the  delay.  I  shall  only  add  one 
word  upon  the  subject,  which  is,  that  I  think  that 
you,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the  only 
literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know,  (and  some 
of  whom  I  have  served,)  who  dared  venture  even  an 
anomymous  word  in  my  favor  just  then ;  and  that 
of  those  three,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  all — of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired — and  that  the  third 
was  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to  me  whatever ; 
while  the  other  two  had  been  actually  attacked  by 
me  on  a  former  occasion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some 
provocation,  but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So 
you1  see  you  have  been  heaping  '  coals  of  fire,'  &c., 
in  the  true  gospel  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  burnt  down  to  my  very  heart. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  inscription.  I 
meant  to  have  inscribed  '  the  Foscarini*  to  you  in- 
stead ;  but  fiist,  I  heard  that  '  Cain'  was  thought 
the  least  bad  of  the  two  as  a  composition ;  and, 
2dly,  I  have  abused  Southey  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a 
note  to  the  Foscarini,  and  I  recollected  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  (though  not  of  mine,)  and  that  it 
would  not  be  the  nandsome  thing  to  dedicate  to  one 
friend  any  thing  containing  such  matters  about  an- 
other. However,  I'll  work  the  Laureate  before  I 
have  done  w:fh  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  Bil- 
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.lingsgate  therefor.  I  like  a  row,  Mid  always  did 
from  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  which  propensity,  1 
must  needs  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the  most  easy 
of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally  and  poetically.  You 
disclaim  'jealousies ;' but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell 
did  of  Johnson,  'of  whom  could  you  be  jealous,' 
of  none  of  the  living,  certainly,  and  (taking  all  and 
all  into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  ?  I 
don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  wholly 
English,  and  the  rest  half  so,)  but  nothing  can  or 
could  ever  persuade  me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten 
minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are  not  the  man. 
To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of  'Auld  lana 
syne,,  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scott  till  ten  years  °M,) 
that  I  never  move  without  them ;  and  when  1  re- 
moved from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  the  other  day,  and 
sent  01.  my  library  before,  they  were  the  only  book* 
that  I  kept  by  me,  although  I  already  have  them  bj 
heart. 

"  January  87,  1828. 

"I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the  hope  that 
I  should  have  got  '  the  Pirate,'  who  is  now  under 
way  for  me,  but  has  not  yet  hove  in  sight.  I  heai 
that  your  daughter  is  married,  and  I  suppose  by 
this  time  you  are  half  a  grandfather — a  young  one, 
by-the-way.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  personal  and  mental  charms,  and  much 
good  of  her  lord  :  that  you  may  live  to  see  as  many 
novel  Scotts  as  there  are  Scots'  novels,  is  »'  *  very 
bad  pun,  but  sincere  wish  of 

"  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &o 
P.  S.  Why  don't  you  take  a  turn  in  Italy  ?  You 
would  find  yourself  as  well  known  and  as  wel 
come  as  in  the  Highlands  among  the  natives.  A» 
for  the  English  you  would  be  with  them  as  in  Lon 
don ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  de 
lighted  to  see  you  again,  which  is  far  more  than  I 
shall  ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'of  kith,  kin,  and  allies')  any  thing 
that  it  contains.  But  my  '  heart  warms  to  the  tar- 
tan,' or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland,  which  reminds 
me  of  Aberdeen  and  other  parts,  not  so  far  from 
the  Highlands*  as  that  town,  about  Invercauld  and 
Braemar,  where  I  was  sent  to  drink  goat's  fey  in 
1795-6,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after 
the  scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossipping;  so,  good 
night — and  the  gods  be  with  your  dreams  ! 

"  Pray  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott,  who 
may  perhaps  recollect  having  seen  me  in  town  in 
1815. 

"  I  see  that  one  your  supporters  (for,  like  Sir 
Hildebrand,  I  am  fond  of  Gull  in)  is  a  mermaid;  it 
is  my  crest  too,  and  with  precisely  the  same  curl  ol 
tail.  There's  concatenation  for  you  ! — I  am  build 
ing  a  little  cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a  cruising  in  the 
summer.  I  know  you  like  the  sea  too." 


LETTER  DXLIV. 

TO  DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD 

I 

"  Piw,  February  1,  IKk. 

" '  Try  back  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  fled  a  pub 
lisher  for  '  the  Vision ; '  and  if  none  such  is  to  be 
found,  print  fifty  copies  at  my  expense,  distribute 
them  among  my  acquaintance,  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  the  booksellers  will  publish  them,  even  if 
we  oppose  them.  That  they  are  now  afraid  is  natu 
ral ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  give  way  oa 
that  account.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington's  'Re- 
monstrance' by  the  '  eminent  Churchman  ; '  but  I 
suppose  he  wants  a  living.  I  once  heard  of  n 
preacher  at  Kentish  Town  against  '  Cain.'  The 
same  outcry  was  raised  against  Priestly,  Hume, 
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Gibl  on,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  men  who  dared  to  put '  blasphemous ;    and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford 
tithes  to  the  question.  I  gentleman,  'Evil,  lie  thou  my  good,'  are  from  that 

'  I  have  got  Souther's  pretended  reply,  to  which  I  j  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan  ;  and  is  ther« 


am  surprised  that  you  do  not  allude.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  is,  to  call  him  out.  The  question 
is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he  would  not,  the  whole 
thing  would  appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a 
long  and  expensive  journey  to  no  purpose. 

"  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I  wish  to 
sonsult  you. 

"  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  versed  in  the  duello, 
or  monomachie.  Of  course  I  shall  come  to  Eng- 
land as  privately  as  possible,  and  leave  it  (sup- 
cosing  that  I  was  the  survivor)  in  the  same  manner ; 
naving  no  other  object  which  could  bring  me  to  that 


country  except    to 
during  my  absence. 


settle    quarrels     accumulated 


it  more  than  I. 
"  They  say  that 


By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter 
upon  some  Rochdale  toll  business,  from  which 
there  arc  monevs  in  prospect.  My  agent  says  two 
thousand  pounds,  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  one, 
or  even  one  hundred,  still  they  be  moneys ;  and  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  re- 
spect for  the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or 
the  least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want  it 
myself,  may  do  something  for  others  who  may  need 

'  Knowledge  is  Power ; ' — I  used 
to  think  so ;  but  J  now  know  that  they  meant 
•  money :'  and  when  Socrates  declared,  '  that  all  he 
knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,'  he  merely  in- 
tended to  declare,  that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the 
Athenian  world. 

"  The  circulars  are  arrived,  and  circulating  like 
the  vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes.  Still  I 
have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and  keep  a  look-out 
ahead,  as  my  notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  co- 
incide with  yours,  and  with  all  men's  who  have 
lived  to  see  that  every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's 
stone,  or  at  least  his  touch-stone.  You  will  doubt 
me  the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief,  that 
Cash  is  Virtue. 

"  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  expendi- 
ture :  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is  more  than  I 
nave  spent  upon  myself)  being  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Hunt ;  and  fifty 
pounds'  worth  of  furniture  which  I  have  bought  for 
him ;  and  a  boat  which  I  am  building  for  myself 
at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

"  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have  all 
the  moneys  I  can,  whether  by  my  own  funds,  or 
succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or  any  lawful 
means  whatever. 

"  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  sincerest  reluctance) 
my  remaining  creditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by 
instalments  from  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

"  I  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr.  Han- 
gon's  letter,  on  the  demand  of  moneys  for  the 
Rochdale  tolls. 

"  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your 
honorable  worship. 

"  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  moneys  for 
the  various  MSS.,  (no  matter  what;)  and,  in  short, 
'  Rem,  quocunque  modo,  Rem  ! ' — the  noble  feeling 
<tf  cupiility  grows  upon  us  with  our  years. 

"  Yours  eyer,  &c." 


LETTER  DXLV. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


'  Pisa,  Feb.  8, 1822. 


"  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected,  but  I 
perceive  one  upon  youin  the  papers,  which  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  expect.  How,  or  in  what  manner, 
you  can  be  considered  responsible  for  what  /  pub- 
lish, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

"  If  '  Cain '  be    blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is 


ece  j 
first 


any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  J 
Cain  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  pi< 
argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  thi 
murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to 
speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  alsi 
according  to  their  characters — and  the  stronger  pas- 
sions have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama. 

"  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  as  in 
Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely 
either,)  but  have  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain 
instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feeling! 
on  the  subject  by  falling  short  of  what  ail  unin- 
spired men  must  fall  short  in,  viz.,  giving  an 
adequate  notion,  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  o\ 
Jehovah.  The  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  libe- 
rally enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  new  one. 

"  Ihe  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it 
won't  succeed  with\ne,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an 
attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the  times.  What !  when 
Gibbcn's,  Hume's,  Priestley's,  and  Drummond's 
publishers  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for 
seventy  years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work 
of  fiction,  not  of  history  or  argument  ?  There  must 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this — some  private 
enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say,  'Me,  me  ;  en  adsum  qui  feci;* 
— that  any  proceedings  directed  against  you,  I  beg, 
may  be  transferred  to  me,  who  am  willing,  and 
ought,  to  endure  them  all ;  that  if  you  have  lost 
money  by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any  or  all 
of  the  copyright ;  that  I  desire  you  will  say  that 
both  you  and  Mr.  Gifford  remonstrated  against  the 
publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse;  that  /  alone 
occasioned  it,  and  I  alone  am  the  person  who, 
either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear  the  burden. 
If  they  prosecute,  I  will  come  to  England — that  is, 
if  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  .person,  I  can  save 
yours.  Let  me  know.  You  shan't  suffer  for  me,  if 

can   help  it.     Make  any  usu  of  this  letter  you 


please. 


Yours  ever,  &c. 


P.  S.  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad 
passions  and  absurdities,  with  the  summer  moon 
(for  here  our  winter  is  clearer  than  your  dog-daysS 
lighting  the  wiudir~  "  — 
and  oridges, — so  q 
are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  ! : 


iuding  Arno,  with  all  her  buildh:gs 
so  quiet  and  still ! — What  nothings 


LETTER  DXLVI. 


TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pna,  Feb.  19, 18W. 

"  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had  an 
answer  to  my  letter  and  packets.  Lady  Noel  is 
dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have  to  go 
to  England  to  settle  the  division  of  the  Wentworth 
property,  and  what  portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  ol 
it ;  all  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  articles  ol 
separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be  done 
without, — and  I  have  written  to  Sir  Francis  -Bcr- 
dett  to  be  my  referee,  as  he  knows  the  property. 

"  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not  go  if  I 
can  avoid  it — at  least,  not  on  that  account.  But  I 
may  on  another  ;  for  I  wrote  to  Douglas  Kinnaird  to 
convey  a  message  of  invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to 
meet  me,  either  in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  inter- 
ruption) on  the  coast  of  France.  This  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  have 
the  answer.  However,  you  shall  have  due  notice 
therefore  continue  to  address  to  Pisa 

"  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  t)  me  to 
desire,  that  I  would  take  the  name  directly,  so  that 
I  am  yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

"  NOEL  BYRON. 

•'  P.  S.  I  havp  had  no  news  trom  England  ( xcej., 
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on  rnsiness ;  and  merely  know,  from  some  abuse  in 
that  faithful  ex  and  ate-tractor,  Gulignani,  that  the 
clergy  are  up  against  'Cain.'  There  is  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken)  some  good  church  preferment  on  the 
Wentworth  estates ;  and  I  will  show  them  what  a 
good  Christian  I  am  by  patronising  and  preferring 
the  most  pious  of  their  order,  should  opportunity 
occur. 

"  M.  and  I  am  but  little  in  correspondence,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  literary  matters  at  preser.t.  I 
have  been  writing  on  business  only  lately.  What 
are  you  about  ?  Be  assured  that  there  is  no  such 
eoalition  as  you  apprehend." 


LETTER  DXLVII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Piia,  Feb.  20,  1<«2.' 

"Tour  letter  arrived  since  1  w.ote  the  enclosed. 
It  is  not  likely,  as  .1  have  appointed  agents  and 
arbitrators  for  "the  Noel  estates,  th;it  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  England  on  that  account, — though  I  may 
upon,  another,  within  stated.  At  any  rate,  ccntimie 
you  to  address  here  till  you  hear  further  from  me. 
1  could  wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  either  with 
a  London  or  Paris  publisher,  ror  the  things,  &c.  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  any  arrangement  you  may 
please  to  make. 

"  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  my  arbi- 
trator to  decide  on  Lady  Byron's  allowance  out  of 
the  Noel  estates,  which  are  estimated  at  seven 
thousand  a  year,  and  rents  very  well  paid, — a  rare 
thing  at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  their 
consisting  chiefly  in  pasture  lands,  and  therefore 
less  affected  by  corn  bills,  &c.,  than  properties  in 
tillage. 

'  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  affectionately,  . 
"  NOEL  BYRON. 

"  Between  mv  own  property  in  the  funds,  and  my 
wife's  in  land,  1  do  not  know  which  side  to  cry  out 
on  in  politics. 

"  There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  '  Cain '  that  t  recollect.  1  hold  no  such 
opinions ; — but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the 
first  murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to 
their  cr'-racters.  However,  the  parsons  are  all 
preaching  at  it,  from  Kentish  Town  and  Oxford  to 
Pisa  ; — the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more  harm 
to  religion  than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  forgot  their 
catehism. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Noel's  death  announced 
ID  Oalignani. — How  is  that  ?  " 


LETTER  DXLVIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pin,  Feb.  28,  1822. 

•  i  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a  heavy  one) 
of  five  acts  of  « Werner,'  &c.,  can  hardly  have 
reached  you,  for  you*  letter  of  last  week  (which  I 
acsweredj  did  not  allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  itsured  it 
at  the  post-office  here. 

"  I  have  no  direct  news  from  England,  except  on 
the  Noel  business,  which  is  proceeding  quietly,  as  I 
have  appointed  a  gentleman  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  for 
my  arbitrator.  They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will 
recall  the  lawyer  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  will 
name  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as  the 
Mrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady's  B.'s 
Allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without  quibbling. 


*  Tl«  preceding  letter  c*.i«  enclowxl  in  Urn 


My  lawyers  are  taking  out  a  license  for  the  nanu 
and  arms,  which  it  seems  I  am  to  endue. 

"  By  another,  and  indirect  quarter,  I  hear  that 
'  Cain '  has  been  pirated,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
has  refused  to  give  Murray  any  redress.  Also,  thai 
G.  R.*  (your  friend  'Ben'),  has  expressed  great 
personal  indignation  at  the  said  poem.  All  this  is 
curious  enough,  I  think, — after  allowing  Priestly, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltairt 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  bookseller* 
of  their  rights.  I  heard  from  Rome  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  *  *  * 

"  Yours,  <Sc  " 


LETTER  DXLIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  P\K,  Mareh  I,  1822. 

"As  I  still  have  no  news  of  my  'Werner,'  &c..f 
packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  January,  I  con« 
tinue  to  bore  you,  (for  the  fifth  time,  I  believe,)  to 
know  whether  it  has  not  miscarried.  As  it  wag 
fairly  copied  out,  it  will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost. 
Indeed,  I  insured  it  at  the  post-office  to  make 
them  take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to 
you  at  Paris. 

"  In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceive  an  extract 
from  Ulackwood's  Magazine,  in  which  it  is  slid 
that  there  are  people  who  have  discovered  that  you 
and  I  are  no  poets.  With  regard  to  one  of  us,  1 
know  that  this  north-west  passage  to  my  nrignetic 
pole  had  been  long  discovered  by  some  sages  and  I 
leave  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.  I 
think,  as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  'that,  per- 
haps a  hundred  years  hence  it  may  still  continue  tc 
be  abused.'  However,  I  am  far  from  pretending  tc 
compete  or  compare  with  that  illustrious  literary 
character. 

•"  But,  with  regard  to  you,  I  thought  that  you 
had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  poet,  even  by  rhe 
stupid  as  well  as  the  envious — a  bad  one,  to  be  sure 
— immoral,  florid,  Asiatic,  and  diabolically  popular, 
— but  still  always  a  poet,  mem.  con.  This  disc-ovory, 
therefore,  has  to  me  all  the  grace  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  of  consolation  (according  to  Rochefoucault) 
to  find  myself  wo-poetized  in  such  good  company. 
I  am  content  to  '  err  with  Plato ; '  and  can  ussiye 
you  very  sincerely,  that  I  would  rather  be  received 
a  non  poet  with  you,  than  be  crowned  with  all  the 
bays  of  (the  yetf-uncrownefl)  Lakers  in  their  society. 
I  believe  you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  I 
do.  I  know  them  •**»*#* 

"  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  proposition 
of  a  meeting  is  not  yet  come.  I  sent  the  message, 
with  a  short  note  to  him,  through  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  and  Douglas's  response  is  not  arrived.  If  be> 
accepts,  I  shall  have  to  go  to  England ;  but  if  not, 
I  do  not  think  the  Noel  affairs  will  take  me  there, 
as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without  my 
presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficul- 
ties. The  license  for  the  new  name  and  armoria] 
bearings  will  be  taken  out  by  the  regular  applica- 
tion, in  such  cases,  to  the  Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

"  Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  again 
ever  ?  What  are  you  doing  ? — bored  by  me,  I  know ; 
but  I  "have  explained  why  before.  I  have  no  cor- 
respondence now  with  London,  except  through 
relations  and  lawyers,  and  one  or  two  friends.  My 
greatest  friend,  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome  :  we  met  on 
the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  sentimental— 
really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I  have  always  Iove4 
him  better  than  any  male  thing  in  the  world. 

[The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which  fol 
lows.] 


•  The  Kin*. 
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LETTER  DL. 


TO   MR   MOORE. 


"  Pin,  March  4,  1822. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  have  waited 
Bnother  post,  and  now  have  your  answer  acknow- 
ledging the  arrival  of  the  packet — a  troublesome 
one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more  ways  than  one,  both 
from  weight  external  and  internal. 

"  The  unpublished  things  in  your  hands,  in 
Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mr.  John  Murray's,  are, 
'  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of  Drama  upon 
the  Deluge,  &c. ; ' — '  Werner,'  now  with  you  ; — a 
translation  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Mag- 
giore ; — ditto  of  an  Episode  in  Dante ; — some  stan- 
zas to  the  Po,  June  1st,  1819 ; — Hints  from  Horace, 
written  in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  since,  to  be  omit- 
ted ; — several  prose  things,  which  may,  perhaps,  as 
well  remain  unpublished ; — '  The  Vision,  &c.,  of 
Quevedo  Redivivus  '  in  verse. 

"  Here  you  see  is  '  more  matter  for  a  May  morn- 
ing ; '  but  how  much  of  this  can  be  published  is  for 
consideration.  The  Quevedo  (one  of  my  best  in 
that  line)  has  appalled  the  Row  already,  and  must 
take  its  chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new 
Mystery  is  less  speculative  than  'Cain,'  and  very 
pious  ;  besides,  it  is  chiefly  lyrical.  The  Morgante 
is  the  best  translation  that  ever  was  or  will  be 
made;  and  the  rest  are — whatever  you  please  to 
think  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  approaching 
to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  which  with  my  notions 
upon  it,  is  very  far  from  my  present  object.  With 
regard  to  the  publication,  I  have  already  explfi.ined 
that  I  have  no  exorbitant  expectations  of  either 
fame  or  profit  in  the  present  instances ;  but  wish 
them  published  because  they  are  written  ;  which  is 
the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

"  With  respect  to  '  Religion,'  can  I  never  con- 
vince you  that  7  have  no  such  opinions  as  the 
characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have 
frightened  every  body  ?  Yet  they  are  nothing  to 
the  expressions  in  Goethe's  Faust,  (which  are  «ten 
times  hardier,)  and  not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those 
of  Milton's  Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  ro»y 
run  away  with  me :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of 
course,  embody  myself  with  the  character  while  I 
draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  off 
tb,p  paper. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary. 
As  a  proof,  I  am  educating  my  natural  daughter  a 
strict  Catholic  in  a  convent  of  Romagna,  for  I 
think  people  can  never  have  enough  of  religion,  if 
they  are  to  have  any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a 
drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak  as  I  con- 
ceive them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another  bugbear  to 
van  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
feast  selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men — a  man  who 
has  made  more  sacrifices  of  his  fortune  and  feelings 
for  others  than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his 
ipeculative  opinions  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  have. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live  near  the 
Stave  of  society,  where  you  are  unavoidably  influ- 
enced by  its  heat  and  its  vapors.  I  did  so  once — 
and  too  much — and  enough  to  give  a  color  to  my 
whole  future  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a  prejudiced 
judge  upon  the  subject,  unless  in  its  favc: ;  but  I 
think  it,  as  now  constituted,  fatal  to  all  great 
original  undertakings  of  every  kind.  I  never  courted 
it  then,  when  I  was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and 
•>ne  of  its  '  curled  darlings ; '  and  do  you  think'  I 
would  do  so  now,  when  I  am  living  in  a  clearer  at- 
mosphere ?  One  thfcg  only  might  lead  me  back  to 
It,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more  if  I  could  do  any 
good  in  politics ;  but  not  in  the  petty  politics  I  see 
low  pieying  upon  oiir  miserable  country. 


"  Do  not  let  ~»e  be  misunderstood,  however,  1 
you  speak  your  'own  opinions,  they  ever  had,  and 
will  have,  the  greatest  weight  with  me.  But  if  vow 
merely  echo  the  'monde,'  (and  it  is  difficult  net  to 
do  so,  being  in  its  favor  and  its  ferment,)  I  can 
only  regret  that  you  should  ever  repeat  any  thing  to 
which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

"  But  I  am  prosing.  The  gods  go  with,  you,  and 
as  much  immortality  of  all  kinds  as  may  suit  youi 


present  and  all  other  existence. 


"  Youis,  &c." 


LETTER  DLL 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pi«a,  March  8,  1KB. 

"  The  enclosed  letter  from  Murray  hath  melted 
me  ;  though  I  think  it  is  against  his  own  interest  to 
wish  that  I  should  continue  his  connexion.  Yoi, 
may,  therefore,  send  him  the  packet  of  '  Werner,' 
which  will  save  you  all  further  trouble.  And  pray, 
can  you  forgive  me  for  the  bore  and  expense  I  have 
already  put  upon  you  ?  At  least,  say  so — for  I  feel 
ashamed  of  having  given  you  so  much  for  such 
nonsense. 

"  The  fact  is,  1  cannot  keep  my  resentments, 
though  violent  enougn  in  their  onset.  Besides,  now 
that  all  the  world  are  at  Murray  on  my  account,  I 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  leave  him ;  unless,  as  I 
really  thought,  it  were  better  for  him  that  I  should. 

"  I  have  had  no  other  news  from  England  except 
a  letter  from  Barry  Cornwall,  the  bard,  and  my  old 
schoolfellow.  Though  I  have  sickened  you  with 


letters  lately,  believe  me 


Yours,  &c. 


P.  S.  In  your  last  letter  you  say,  speaking  ol 
She.ley,  that  you  would  almost  prefer  the  '  damning 
bigot '  to  the  '  annihilating  infidel.'  Shelley  believes 
in  immortality,  however — but  this  by-the-way.  Do 
you  remember  Frederick  the  Great's  answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  villagers,  whose  curate  preached 
against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments  ?  It  waa 
thus  : — '  If  my  faithful  subjects  of  Schrausenhaus- 
sen  prefer  being  eternally  iamned,  let  them  ! ' 

"  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  sleep  bet- 
ter than  the  agonized  vigil.  But  men,  miserable  as 
they  are,  cling  so  to  any  thing  like  life,  that  they 
probably  would  prefer  damnation  to  quiet.  Besides, 
they  think  themselves  so  important  in,  the  creation, 
that  nothing  less  can  satisfy  then-  pride — the  in- 
sects !  " 


LETTER  DLII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Pto,  March  6, 1822. 

"  You  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter  from 
me,  (or  should,)  declaring  my  opinion  of  the  treat- 
ment you  have  met  with  about  the  recent  publica- 
tion. I  think  it  disgraceful  to  those  who  have  per 
secuted  you.  I  make  peace  with  you,  though  oui 
war  was  for  other  reasons  than  this  same  contro- 
versy. I  have  written  to  Moore  by  this  post  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  tragedy  of  '  Werner.'  I  shall  not 
make  or  propose  any  present  bargain  about  it  or 
the  new  Mystery  till  we  see  if  they  succeed.  If  they 
don't  sel.,  (which  is  not  unlikely,)  you  shan't  pay  ; 
and  I  suppose  this  is  fair  play,  if  you  cheese  to  risk 

1  Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote  to  m« 
to  desire  to  take  my  bust :  1  consented,  on  condi 
tion  that  he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess  Guicci 
oli.  He  has  taken  both,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed  that  hers  is  beautiful.  I  shall  make  you  a 
present  of  them  both,  to  show  that  I  don't  beai 
'malice,  ani  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 


it. 


LETTERS. 


aquabble  you  had  about  Thorwaldsen's.  Of  my  own 
1  can  hardly  speak,  except  that  it  is  thought  very 
like  what  I  now  am,  which  is  different  from  what 
I  was,  of  course,  since  you  saw  me.  The  sculptor 
is  a  famous  one ;  and  as  it  was  done  by  his  own 
particular  request,  will  be  done  well,  probably. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  Taafe  and  his  Com- 
mentary ?  He  will  die,  if  he  is  not  published ;  he 
will  be  damned  if  he  is  „•  but  that  he  don't  mind. 
We  must  publish  him. 

"  All  the  row  about  me  has  na  otherwise  affected 
me  than  by  the  attack  upon  yourself,  which  is  un- 
generous in  Church  and  State :  but  as  all  violence 
must  in  time  have  its  proportionate  reaction,  you 
will  do  better  by-and-by.  "  Yours  very  truly, 
"  NOEL  BYRON." 


LETTER  DLIII. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pba,  March  8,  1822. 

M  You  will  have  had  enough  of  my  letters  by  this 
time — yet  one  word  in  answer  to  your  present  mis- 
Bive .  You  are  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  your 
'  advice '  had  offended  me  ;  but  1  have  already  re- 
plied (if  not  answered)  on  that  point. 

"  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  really  am  the 
meekest  and  mildest  of  men  since  Moses,  (though 
the  public  and  mine  '  excellent  wife  '  cannot  find  it 
out,)  I  had  already  pacified  myself  and  subsided 
back  to  Albemarle  street,  as  my  yesterday's  yepistle 
will  have  informed  you.  But  I  thought  that  I  had 
explained  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to  you. 

"  Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occasional  neg- 
lect, and  troublesome  sincerity,  real  or  imagined, 
are  sufficient  to  put  your  truly  great  author  and  man 
into  a  passion.  But  reflection,  with  some  aid  from 
hellebore,  hath  already  cured  me  '  pro  tempore  ; ' 
and,  if  it  had  not,  a  request  from  you  and  Hobhouse 
would  have  come  upon  me  like  two  out  of  the  'tribus 
Anticyris,' — with  which,  however,  Horace  despairs 
of  purging  a  poet.  I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having 
bored  you  so  frequently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?  You  are  a  friend — an  absent  one,  alas  ! 
— uud  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I  trouble  you  in  pro- 
portion. 

"  This  war  of  •  Church  and  State  '  has  astonished 
me  more  than  it  disturbs ;  for  I  really  thought  'Cain' 
a  speculative  and  hardy,  but  still  a  harmless  pro- 
duction. As* I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  tangible  religion  ;  and  am  breeding  one  of 
my  daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have  her 
hands  full.  It  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  worship, 
hardly  excepting  the  Greek  mythology.  What  with 
incense,  pictures,  statues,  altars,  shrines,  relics,  and 
the  real  presence,  confession,  absolution — there  is 
something  sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves 
no  possibilty  of  doubt;  for  those  who  swallow  their 
Deity  really  and  truly,  in  transubstantiation,  can 
hardly  find  any  thing  else  otherwise  than  easy  of 
digestion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but  I 
don't  mean  it  to  be  so  ;  only  my  turn  of  mind  is  so 
given  to  taking  things  in  the  absurd  point  of  view, 
that  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and 
tnrn.  Still,  I  do  assure  you  that  J  am  a  very  good 
Christian.  Whether  you  will  believe  me  in  this,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  word  for 
being  "  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  is,  that  he  publisheth  (or  obtaineth  a  pub- 
lisher for)  Taafe's  Commentary  on  Dante,  against 
which  there  appears  in  the  trade  an  unaccountable 
repugnance.  It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly 
happy.  He  dines  with  me  and  half  a  do/&en  English 
V>-day ;  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  how 
•he  bibllopolar  world  shrink  from  his  Commentary ; 
'*— and  yet  it  :.s  full  of  the  most  orthodox  religion 
uid  rn  jra  jty  In  short,  1  make  it  a  point  that  he 


shall  be  in  print.  He  is  such  a  good-nat  ired.  heavj 
*  *  Christian,  that  we  must  give  him  a  shovt 
through  the  press.  He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  an 
author,  and  has  been  the  happiest  of  men  for  I*-"0*! 
two  months,  printing,  correcting,  collating,  dating 
anticipating,  and  adding  to  his  treasures  of  learn1 
ing.  Besides,  he  has  had  another  fall  from  hu! 
horse  into  a  ditch  the  other  day,  while  riding  on* 
with  me  into  the  country.  ' 


LETTER  DLIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  PUa,  March  IS  182S 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  approve  of 
my  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo.  You  may  give  it  what 
publicity  you  think  proper  in  the  circumstances.  I 
have  since  written  to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

"  As  to  '  a  poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt 
of  that  kind  nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  ot 
my  own  mind,  without  considering  whether  women 
or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased :  but  this  is 
nothing  to  my  publisher,  who  must  judge  and  act 
according  to  popularity. 

'  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chance :  if 
they  pay,  you  will  pay  me  in  proportion ;  and  it 
they  don't,  I  must. 

"  The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope,  will  not  take  me  to 
England.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit  that  country, 
unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  <.!  .1  prison,  (if  this  can 
be  effected  by  my  taking  your  place,)  or  perhaps  to 
get  myself  into  one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from 
one  or  two  persons  who  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  abuse  pie.  Further  th.a;  '  ;is,  I  have  no 
business  nor  connexion  with  Englauu,  nor  desire  to 
have,  out  of  my  own  family  and  friends,  t  ,  whom  I 
wish  all  prosperity.  Indeed,  I  have  lived  upon  the 
whole  so  little  in  England,  (about  five  years  since  I 
was  one-and- twenty,)  that  my  habits  are  too  con- 
tinental, and  your  climate  would  please  me  as  little 
as  the  society. 

'  I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a  French  pa- 
per. Pray,  why  don't  they  prosecute  the  transla- 
tion of  L'ucretius  1  or  the  original  with  its 

*  rnmiw  in  one  Decs  fecit  Timor, 
'  Tanium  Religio  poiuii  luadere  maiorum ! ' 

'  You  must  really  get  something  done  for  Mr 
Taafe's  Commentary  ;  what  can  I  say  to  him  ? 

"  Yours,  &o  ' 


LETTER  DLV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"PUa,  Apr*  IS,  1822. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been  an  •  ex- 
cellent defence  '  of  '  Cain,'  against  '  Oxoniensis  : ' 
you  have  sent  me  nothing  but  a  not  very  excellerrt 
o/Hence  of  the  same  poem.  If  there  be  such  f 
'  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  you  may  send  me  hi; 
thirty-nine  articles,  as  a  counterbalance  to  some  o» 
your  late  communications. 

"  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moore  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird  have  in  hand,  and  the  '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment ? '  'If  you  publish  the  latter  in  a  very  cheap 
edition,  so  as  to  baffle  the  pirates  by  a  low  price, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  do.  The  '  Mystery  '  I  look 
upon  as  good,  and  '  Werner '  too,  and  I  expect  that 
you  will  publish  them  speedily.  You  neea  not  put 
your  name  to  Quei'edo,  but  publish  it  as  a  foreign 
edition,  and  let  it  make  its  way.  Douglas  Kiruaird 
has  it  still,  with  the  preface,  I  believe. 

•  1  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on  the  U*6 


row  here.     I  sent  them  a  week  ago. 


Yours.  &o  ' 
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LETTER  LLVI. 


TO   MR.    MCRKAY. 

"  Pisa,  April  18,  1822. 

"I  have  received  the  Defence  of  '  Cain.'  Who  is 
my  Warburton  ? — for  ho  has  done  for  me  what  the 
bishop  did  for  the  poet  against  Crousaz.  His  reply 
seems  to  me  conclusive  :  and  if  you  understood  your 
iwn  interest,  you  would  print  it  together  witli  the 
poem. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I 
bave  forwarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  docu- 
ments on  a  squabble  here,  which  occurred  about  a 
caonth  ago.  The  affair  is  still  going  on  ;  but  they 
make  nothing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with 
home  and  abroad,  there  has  been  hot  water  enough 
for  one  while.  Mr.  Dawkiris,  the  English  minister, 
has  behaved  in  the  handsomest  and  most  gentle- 
manly manner  throughout  the  whole  business. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  got  Lord  Glenbervie's  book,  which 
is  very  amusing  and  able  upon  the  topics  which  he 
touches  upon,  and  part  of  the  preface  pathetic. 
Write  soon." 


LETTER  DLVII. 

TO   MR.  MURRAY. 

"  PUa,  April  22,  1822. 

"You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  daughter  Allegra 
of  a  fever,  in  the  convent  of  Bagna  Cavallo,  where 
she  was  placed  for  the  last  year,  to  commence  her 
education.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons, 
out  must  be  borne,  with  time. 

"  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her  remains 
t«:  England  for  sepulture  in  Harrow  church,  (where 
I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my  own,)  and  this  is  my 
reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  notice.  I  wish 
the  funeral  to  be  very  private.  The  body  is  em- 
balmed, and  in  lead.  It  will  be  embarked  from 
Leghorn.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give 
the  proper  directions  on  its  arrival  ? 

"  I  am  yours,  &c., 

"•N.  B. 

"  F.  S.  You  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not 
allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic  countries." 


LETTER  DLVII1. 

TO   MR.    SHELLEY. 

"  April  23,  182* 

"  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ;  for  I 
Hiought  the  danger  over,  by  the  long  interval  be- 
tween her  stated  amelioration  and  the  arrival  of  the 
impress.  But  I  have  borne  up  against  it  as  I  best 
can,  and  so  far  successfully,  that  I  can  go  about  the 
asual  business  of  life  with  the  same  appearance  of 
jomposure,  and  even  greater.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  coming  to-morrow;  but,  perhaps,  to- 
day, and  yester-evening,  it  was  better  not  to  have 
met.  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  to  re- 
proach in  my  conduct,  and  certainly  nothing  in  my 
feedings  ana  intentions  towards  the  dead.  But  it  is 
a  moment  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  this  or 
that  had  been  done,  such  event  might  have  been 
prevented ;  though  every  day  and  hour  shows  us 
that  they  are  the  most  natural  and  inevitable.  I 
Mippose  that  Time  will  do  his  usual  work — Death 
hai  done  his.  "Yours  ever, 

'N.  B." 


LETTER  DLIX. 


,  TO   SIR   TyALTER  SCOTT. 

"Pisa,  Maj  I,  IBS 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR  WALTER, 

"  Your  account  of  your  family  is  very  pleasing 
would  that  I  'could  answer  this- comfort  with  tn« 
like !  '  but  I  have  just  lost  my  natural  daughter,  Al- 
legra, by  a  fever.  The  only  consolation,  save  time, 
is  the  reflection,  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy ; 
for  her  few  years  (only  five)  prevented  her  fronj 
having  incurred  any  sin,  except  what  we  inherit 
from  Adam. 

1  Whom  the  god>  love,  die  yo  ing.1 

"  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  particularly 
welcome,  when  they  do  not  tax  your  time  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  now  that  our  correspondence  is  resumed, 
I  trust  it  will  continue. 

"  I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather  than 
trouble,  about  an  awkward  affair  here,  which  you 
may  perhaps  have  heard  of:  but  our  minister  has 
behaved  very  handsomely,  and  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  government 
to  behave,  which  is  not  saying  much  for  the  latter. 
Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  and  myself,  had  a 
brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  insulted  one  of  the  party, 
and  whom  we  mistook  for  an  officer,  as  he  was  med- 
alled and  well  mounted,  &c. ;  but  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  sergeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at 
the  gates  to  arrest  us,  (we  being  unarmed ;)  upon 
which  I  and  another  (an  Italian)  rode  through  the 
said  guard ;  but  they  succeeded  in  detaining  others 
of  the  party.  I  rode  to  my  house,  and  sent  my 
secretary  to  give  an  account  of  the  attempted  and 
illegal  arrest  to  the  authorities,  and  then,  without 
dismounting,  rode  back  towards  the  gates,  which 
are  near  my  present  mansion.  Half  way  I  met  my 
man,  vaporing  away,  and  threatening  to  draw  upon 
me,  (who  had  a  cane  in  my  hand,  and  no  other 
arms.)  I,  still  believing  him  an  officer,  demanded 
his  name  and  address,  and  gave  him  my  hand  and 
glove  thereupon.  A  servant  of  mine  thrust  in  be 
tween  us,  (totally  without  orders,)  but  let  him  go 
on  my  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  full  speed ; 
but  about  forty  paces  further  was  stabbed,  and  very 
dangerously,  (so  as  to  be  in  peril,)  by  some  Calium 
Beg  or  other  of  my  people,  (for  I  have  some  rough- 
handed  folks  about  me,)  I  need  hardly  say  without 
my  direction  or  approval.  The  said  dragoon  had 
been  sabring  our  unarmed  countrymen,  however,  at 
the  gate,  after  they  were  in  arrest,  and  held  by  the 
guards,  and  wounded  one,  Captain  Hay,  very  se- 
verely. However,  he  got  his  paiks,  having  acted 
like  an  assassin,  and  being  treated  like  one.  Who 
wounded  him,  though  it  was  done  before  thousands 
of  people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  01 
prove,  nor  even  the  weapon;  some  said  a  pistol,  ar 
air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword,  a  lance,  a  pitchfork, 
and  what  not.  They  have  arrested  and  examine-J 
servants  and  people  of  all  descriptions  but  can 
make  out  nothing.  Mr.  Dawkins,  our  minister, 
assures  me,  that  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  instigated  by 
me,  or  any  of  the  party.  I  enclose  you  copies  of 
the  depositions  of  those  with  us,  and  Dr.  Crauftrd, 
a  canny  Scot,  (not  an  acquaintance,)  who  saw  1 16 
latter  part  of  the  affair.  They  are  in  Italian. 

"  These  are  the  only  literary  matters  in  whi<;h  1 
have  been  engaged  since  the  publication  an  A  '"W 
about  '  Cain  ; '  but  Mr.  Murray  has  several  things 
of  mine  in  his  obstetrical  hands.  Another  Mystery 
— a  Vision — a  Drama — and  the  like.  But  you  won't 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing;  however,  I  shall" find 
irou  out,  write  what  you  will.  You  say  that  I  should 
ike  your  son-in-law ;  it  would  be  ver  :  difficult  for 
me  to  dislike  any  one  connected  with  you  ;  but  1 
have  no  doubt  that  his  own  qualities  are  all  that 
you  describe. 

'I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Lord  Orford  s  new 
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woik  My  amti-cracy,  which  is  very  fierce,  makes 
him  a  favorite  of  mine.  Recollect  that  those  '  little 
factions '  comprised  Lord  Chatham  and  Fox,  the 
father,  and  that  we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated 
times,  which  make  all  under  Gog  and  Magog  appear 
pigmean.  After  having  seen  Napolean  begin  like 
Tamerlane  and  end  like  Bajazet  in  our  own  time, 
We  have  not  the  same  interest  in  what  would'other- 
wise  have  appeared  important  history.  But  I  must 
conclude. 

"  Believe  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 

"  NOEL  BYRON." 


LETTER  DLX. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Pisa,  May  17,  1822. 

"I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked  the 
ttiree  dramas,  which  is  a  bad  business  for  you;  an  ! 
I  don't  wonder  that  it  discourages  you.  However, 
that  vplume  may  be  trusted  to  time, — depend  upon 
it.  I  read  it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was 
published,  and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though  not 
immediately.  I  say  this  without  irritation  against 
the  critics  or  criticism,  whatever  they  may  be,  (for  I 
have  not  seen  them;)  and  nothing  that  has  or  may 
Appear  in  Jeffrey's  Review  can  make  me  forget  that 
he  stood  by  me  for  ten  good  years  without  any  mo- 
tive to  do  so  but  his  own  good-will. 

"  1  hear  Moore  is  in  town;  remember  me  to  him, 
and  believe  me  "  Yours  truly, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  think  it  necessary,  you  may  send 
me  the  Edinburgh.  Should  there  be  any  thing  that 
requires  an  answer,  I  will  reply,  but  temperately  and 
technically;  that  is  to  say,  merely  with  respect  to 
the  principles  of  the  criticism,  and  not  personally  or 
offensively  as  to  its  literary  merits." 


LETTER  DLXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

'•  Pisa,  May  17, 1822. 

"  1  hear  you  are  in  London.  You  will  have  heard 
from  Douglas  Kinnaird  (who  tells  me  you  have  dined 
with  him)  as  much  as  you  desire  to  know  of  my 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  lately  lost  my 
little  girl  Allegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  been  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately,  (except  one  letter 
to  Murray's,)  not  knowing  exactly  your  'where- 
abouts.' 'Douglas  K.  refused  to  forward  my  mes- 
lage  to  Mr.  Southey — why,  he  himself  can  explain. 

"  You  will  ha ?e  seen  the  statement  of  a  squab- 
Dlo,  &c.,  &c.*  What  are  you  about  ?  Let  me  hear 
frou;  you  at  your  leisure,  and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

"N.  B." 


LETTER  DLXII. 


TO   MR.    MURRAY. 


••  Mjntenero.t  May  26, 1822, 
"  Near  Leghorn. 


"  The  body  is  enbarked,  in  what  ship  I  know  not, 
neither  could  I  enter  into  the  details :  but  the  Coun- 


•  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  details  given  on  this  subject  to  Sir  Walter 
t/yti.  and  others. 

f  A  hill,  three  or  four  miles  from  Legb  >m,  mu:h  resorted  to  u  a  place  at 
sjesideoce  d  aitg  the,  summer  raonuu. 


tess  G.  G.  has  had  the  goodness  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  Mr.  Dunn,  who  superintends  tht 
embarkation,  and  will  write  to  you.  1  wish  it  to 
buried  in  Harrow  church. 

"  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  foot« 
path,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Wind- 
sor, and  a  tomb  under  a  large  tree,  (bearing  the 
name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey,)  where  I  used  to  sit 
for  hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my 
favorite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her 
memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the 
church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
enter,  there  is  a  monument  with  a  tablet  containing 
these  words : — 

'  When  Soirow  weepa  o'er  Virtue's  sacred  dus»., 
Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  is  just : 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed,  who  grateful  payo 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise.' 

I  recollect  them,  (after  seventeen  years,)  not  from 
any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  but  because  from  my 
seat  in  the  gallery  I  had  generally  my  eyes  turned 
towards  that  monument.  As  near  it  as  convenient 
I  could  wish  Allegra  to  be  buried,  .and  on  the  wall 
a  marble  tablet  placed,  with  these  word : — 

"In  MemSry  of 

Allegra, 

Daughter  of  G.  G.  Lord  Byron, 

who  died  at  Bagna  Cavallo, 

in  Italy,  April  20th,  1822, 

aged  five  years  and  three  months. 

1 1  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me.' 

2d  Samuel,  lil.  23.' 

"  The  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is  consis- 
tent with  decency ;  and  1  could  hope  that  Henry 
Drury  will,  perhaps,  read  the  service  over  her.  If 
he  should  decline  it,  it  can  be  done  by  the  usual 
minister  for  the  time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  add  more  just  now. 

"  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  by  the 
Americans  on  board  their  squadron',  where  I  was 
received  with  all  the  kindness  which  I  could  wish, 
and  with  more  ceremony  than  I  am  fond  of.  I 
found  them  finer  ships  than  your  own  of  the  same 
class,  well  manned  and  officered.  A  number  of 
American  gentlemen  also  were  on  board  at  the 
time,  and  some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  lady  asked  me  for  a  rose  which  I  wore, 
for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  sending  to  America 
something  which  I  had  about  me,  as  a  memorial.  I 
need  not  add  that  I  felt  the  compliment  properly. 
Captain  Chauncey  showed  me  an  American  and 
very  pretty  edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a 
passage  to  the  United  States,  if  I  would  go  there 
Commodore  Jonas  was  also  not  less  kind  and  atten 
tive.  I  have  since  received  the  enclosed  letter,  de- 
siring me  to  sit  for  my  picture  for  some  Americans. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel 
leaves  by  will  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  to  see 
her  father's  portrait  for  many  years,  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  their  liking  to  the 
English  in  particular,  nor  for  flattering  men  in  gen- 
eral, request  me  to  sit  for  my  '  pourtraicture,'  J.t 
Baron  Bradwardine  calls  it.  I  am  also  told  oJ 
considerable  literary  honors  in  Germany.  Goethe, 
I  am  told,  is  my  professed  patron  and  protector. 
At  Leipsic,  this  year,  the  highest  prize  was  proposed 
for  a  translation  of  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  was  at  Leipsic,  but  Mr.  Row- 
croft  was  my  authority — a  good  German  scholar,  (• 
young  American,)  and  an  acquaintance  of  Goethe's 

'Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly  fond 
of  Don  Juan,  which  they  judge  of  as  a  work  of  art 
I  had  heard  something  cf  this  before,  through  Baron 
Lutzerode.  The  translations  have  been  very  fre- 
quent of  several  of  the  works,  and  Goethe  made  u 
comparison  between  Faust  and  Manfrod. 

'  All  this  is  some  compensation  for  your  English 
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native  brutality,  so  fully  displayed  this  year  to  it 
Highest  extent. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of  a  differ 
ent  kind.  I  went  over  the  Constitution,  (the  Com 
modore's  flag-ship,)  and  saw,  among  other  thing 
worthy  of  remark,  a  little  boy  born  on  board  of  he 
by  a  sailor's  wife.  They  had  christened  him  '  Con 
stitution  Jones.'  I,  of  course,  approved  the  name 
and  the  woman  added,  '  Ah,  sir,  if  he  turns  out  bu 
half  as  good  as  his  name ! ' 

"Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXIII 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  May  29,  1822. 

1  return  you  the  proofs*  revised.  Your  printer 
has  made  one  odd  mistake : — '  poor  as  a  mouse, 
instead  of  '  poor  as  a  miser.'  The  expression  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  '  sem- 
per avarus  eget.'  You  will  add  the  Mystery,  anc 
publish  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  care  nothing  for  your 
'  season,'  nor  the  blue  approbations  or  disapproba- 
tions. All  that  is  to  jpe  considered  by  you  on  the 
subject  is  as  a  matter  of  business;  and  if  I  square 
that  to  your  notions,  (even  to  the  running  the  risk 
entirely  myself,)  you  may  permit  me  to  choose  mj 
own  time  and  mode  of  publication.  With  regard 
to  the  late  volume,  the  present  run  against  it  or  me 
may  impede  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  permanency  within  it,  as  you  may  perhaps 
one  day  discover.  I  wrote  to  you  on  another  sub- 
ject a  few  days  ago.  "  Yours, 

"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedication  of 
Sardanapalus  to  Goethe.  I  shall  prefix  it  to  Wer- 
ner.'unless  you  prefer  my  putting  another,  stating 
that  the  former  had  been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

"  On  the  title-page  of  the  present  volume,  put 
'  Published  for  the  Author  by  J.  M.'  " 


LETTER  DLXIV. 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  6,  1822. 

•'  1  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and  expect 
tLe  rest.  With  regard  to  the  lines  to  the  Po,  per- 
haps you  had  better  put  them  quietly  in  a  second 
edition  (if  you  reach  one,  that  is  to  say)  than  in 
the  first ;  because,  though  they  have  been  reckoned 
fine,  and  I  wish  them  to  be  preserved,  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  attract  IMMEDIATE  observation,  on  account 
of  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed with  the  first  families  in  Romagna  and  the 
Marches. 

"  The  defender  of  '  Cain '  may  or  may  not  be,  as 
you  term  him,  '  a  tryo  in  literature : '  however,  1 
think  both  you  and  I  are  under  great  obligation  to 
him.  I  have  read  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  Galig- 
E?.ni  s  Magazine,  and  have  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  answer  them  or  not;  for,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  not  'to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,' 
by  pulling  down  a  house  or  two ;  since,  when  I  once 
take  pen  in  hand,  I  must  say  what  comes  upper- 
most, or  fling  it  away.  I  have  not  the  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  impartiality,  nor  the  temper  (as  it  is  called) 
to  keep  always  from  saying  what  may  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  hearer  or  reader.  What  do  they  mean 
by  'elaborate?'  Why,  you  know  that  they  were 
Written  as  fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to  paper,  and 
printed  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  never  revised 


but  in  the  proofs :  look  it  the  d  lies  and  the  MSS 
themselves.  Whatever  faults  they  have  must  spring 
from  carelessness,  and  not  from  labor.  They  said 
the  same  of  '  Lara,'  which  I  wrote  while  undressing, 
after  coming  home  from  balls  and  masquerades  in 
the  year  of  revelry,  1814.  "  Yours. 

"JuneS,  IKat 

"  You  give  me  no  explanation  of  your  intention 
as  to  the  '  Vision  of  Quevedo  Redivivus,'  one  of  my 
best  things  :  indeed,  you  are  altogether  so  abstruse 
and  undecided  lately,  that  I  suppose  you  mean  me 
to  write  '  John  Murray,  Esq.,  a  Mystery,' — a  compo- 
sition which  would  not  displease  the  clergy  nor  the 
trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  what  you  don't 
like,  but  merely  to  say  what  you  will  do.  The  Vis- 
ion must  be  published  by  some  one.  As  to  '  clam- 
ors,' the  die  is  cast ;  and  '  come  one,  come  all '  we 
will  fight  it  out — at  least  one  of  us." 


LETTER  DLXV. 

TO    MR.    MOORE. 
"  Montenero,  Villa  Dupoy,  near  Leghorn,  June  8,  1822. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  twice  through  the  medium 
of  Murray,  and  on  one  subject,  trite  enough, — the 
loss  of  poor  little  Allegra  by  a  fever ;  on  which 
topic  I  shall  say  no  more — there  is  nothing  bu^ 
time. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearest  friend, 
Lord  Clare,  came  over  from  Geneva  on  purpose  to 
see  me  before  he  returned  to  England.  As  I  have 
always  loved  him  (since  I  was  thirteen,  at  Harrow) 
>etter  than  any  (male)  thing  in  the  world,  I  neea 
lardly  say  what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  was  to  see 
lim  for  a  day  only  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  resume 
lis  journey  immediately  *  *  * 

*  '       *  *-  *  *  « 

'.  have  heard,  also,  many  other  things  of  our  ac- 
quaintances which  I  did  not  know;  among  others, 
that  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *         Do  you  recollect, 
n  the  year  of  revelry,  1814,  the  pleasantest  parties 
and  balls  all  over  London  ?  and  not  the  least  so  at 
f  *'s.     Do   you  recollect  your  singing  duets  with 

ady  *  *,  and  my  flirtation  with  Lady  *  *,  and  all 
he  other  fooleries  of  the  time  ?  while  *  *  was 
iighing,  and  Lady  *  *  ogling  him  with  her  clear 
lazel  eyes.  But  eight  years  have  passed,  and  since 

hat  time,   *  *  has  ******   ;  fcas  rUD 

iway  with  *****;  and  myscn  (as  my  Netting 
lamshire  friends  call  themselves)  might  as  well 
lave  thrown  myself  out  of  the  window  while  you 
ivere  singing,  as  intermarried  where  I  did.  You 
.nd  *  *  *  *  *  have  come  off  the  best  of  us.  I 
peak  merely  of  my  marriage  and  its  consequences, 
istresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have  been  much 
nore  happy,  on  the  whole,  since,  than  I  ever  could 
ave  been  with  ****»_ 

"  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffrey  in  a 
aithful  transcription  of  the  impartial  Galignani.— • 

suppose  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  he  wishes 
o  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  won't,  fcft:  I  owehhi' 

good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed, 
presume  that  the  present  opportunity  of  attack- 
ng  me  again  was  irresistible  ;  and  I  can't  blame 
im,  kno'ving  what  human  nature  is.  I  shall  make 
ut  one  remark  : — what  does  he  mean  by  elaborate  ? 
whole  volume  was  written  with  the  greatc  et 
apidity,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions  and  revolutions, 
nd  persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  all  who  inte- 
;sted  me  in  Italy.  They  said  the  same  of  '  Lara,' 
hich  you  know,  was  written  amid  balls  and  fool- 
ries,  and  after  coming  home  from  masquerades 
nd  routs,  in  the  summer  of  the  sovereigns.  Of  alj 
have  ever  written,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  care 
ssly  composed  ;  and  their  faults,  whatever  they  ma^ 
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oe,  aie  those  of  negligence,  and  not  of  labor.     I  do 
Hot  think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly, 

"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  You  see  the  great  advantage  of  my  new 
iignature  :  it  may  either  stand  for  '  Nota  Bene '  or 
'  Noel  Byron,'  and,  as  such,  will  save  much  repeti- 
tion, in  writing  either  books  or  letters.  Since  I 
came  here,  I  have  been  invited  on  board  of  the 
American  squadron,  and  treated  with  all  possible 
honor  and  ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit 
for  my  picture  ;  and,  as  I  was  going  away,  an  Amer- 
ican lady  took  a  rose  from  me,  (which  had  been 
givan  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  ttiat  very 
wori.ii  g,)  because  she  said,  'She  was  detennined 
to  sen<l  or  take  something  which  I  had  about  me  to 
America.'  There  is  a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident 
for  you !  However,  all  these  American  honors 
arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  their  enthusiasm 
for  my  '  poeshie,'  as  their  belief  in  my  dislike  to  the 
English, — in  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  coin- 
cide with  them.  I  would  rather,  however,  have  a 
nod  from  aj  American,  than  a  snuff-box  from  an 
emperor." 


LETTER  DLXVI. 

TO   MR.    ELLICB. 

"  Monteueio,  Leghorn,  June  12,  1822. 

•  MY  DEAK  ELLICE, 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  kindness,  and  I  am  now 
going  to  tax  it — I  hope  not  too  highly — but  don't 
be  alarmed,  it  is  not  a  loan,  but  information  which 
I  am  about  to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connex- 
ions, no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  real  state  of  South  America — I  mean  Boli- 
var's country.  I  have  many  years  had  transatlantic 
projects  of  settlement,  and  what  I  could  wish  from 
you  would  be  some  information  of  the  best  course 
to  pursue,  and  some  letters  of  recommendation  in 
case  I  should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that 
land  is  very  cheap  there ;  but  though  I  have  no 
great  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  such  purchases,  yet 
my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would  be  sufficient  in  am- 
country,  (except  England,)  for  all  the  comfort*  c' 
life,  and  for  most  of  its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is 
now  over,  and  as  I  do  not  go  there  to  speculate,  but 
to  settle  without  any  views  but  those  of  independ- 
ence and  the  enjoyment  of  $he  common  civil  rights, 
I  should  presume  such  an  arrival  would  not  be  un- 
welcome. 

"  All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  rfwcourage  nor 
encourage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  statement  as  you 
think  prudent  and  proper.  I  do  not  address  my 
other  friends  upon  this  subject,  who  would  only 
throw  obstacles  in  my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return 
to  England  ;  which  I  never  will  do,  unless  compel- 
led by  some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
furniture,  books,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  which  I  could  easily 
ship  from  Leghorn  ;  but  I  wish  to  '  look  before  I 
leap  '  over  the  Atlantic.  Is  it  true  that  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  large  tract  of  land  may  be  ob- 
taic  ed  ?  I  speak  of  South  America,  recollect.  I 
have  read  some  publications  on  the  subject,  but  they 
leemed  violent  and  vulgar  party  productions. — 
Please  to  address  your  answei  to  me  at  this  place, 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXVII. 

TO    MK.    MURRAY. 

"  Pi«a,  July  8,  1822. 

"  I  return  you  the  revise.*     I  have  softened  the 
part  to  which  Gifford   objected,  and  changed  the 


name  of  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  an^el  ol 
gentler  sympathies.  By-the-way,  recollect  to  altei 
Michael  to  Raphael  in  the  scene  itself  throughout, 
for  I  have  only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  list  of  the 
dramatis  personae,  and  scratch  out  all  the  pencil 
marks,  to  avoid  puzzling  the  printers.  I  have  given 
the  '  Vision  of  Quevedo  Rediviviis '  to  John  Hunt, 
which  will  relieve  you  from  a  dilemma.  He  must 
publish  it  at  his  own  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  desire. 
Give  him  the  corrected  copy  which  Mr.  Kinnaird 
had,  as  it  is  mitigated  partly,  and  also  the  preface 

"  Yours,  &c  " 


LETTER  DLXVIII. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"Pha,  July  8,1**. 

"  Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet  of  pi  oofs. 
You  had  perhaps  better  not  publish  in  the  same  vol- 
ume the  Po  and  Rimini  translation. 

"  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunt  tot 
the  'Vision  of  Judgment,'  which  you  will  hand  over 
to  him.  Also  the  '  Pulci,'  original  and  Italian,  and 
any  prose  tracts  of  mine ;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
arrived  here,  and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodi- 
cal work,  to  which  I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  you  to  be  the  publisher,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  unfriends  ;  but  all  things  in  your  care, 
except  the  volume  now  in  the  press,  and  the  manu- 
script purchased  of  Mr.  Moore,  can  be  given  for 
this  purpose  according  as  they  are  wanted. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your  '  want 
of  memory,'  I  can  only  remark  that  you  inserted 
the  note  to  Marino  Faliero  against  my  positive  re- 
vocation, and  that  you  omitted  the  Dedication  of 
Sardanapalus  to  Goethe,  (place  it  before  the  volume 
now  in  the  press,)  both  of  which  were  things  not 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish  to  be 
avoided  in  future,  as  they  might  be  with  a  very 
little  care,  or  a  simple  memorandum  in  your  pocket- 
book. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have  three  or 
four  cantos  of  I)on  Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a 
little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permission  from  my  dic- 
tatress  to  continue  it, — -provided  always  it  was  to  be 
more  guarded  and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the 
continuation  than  in  the  commencement.  How  far 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  may  be  seen, 
perhaps,  by-and-by ;  but  the  embargo  was  only 
taken  off  upon  these  stipulations.  You  can  answer 
at  your  leisure.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXIX. 

TO   MR.   MOORE. 

«  H»,  July  12,  iJS. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  but  not  in  ar.sTer 
to  your  last  letter  of  about  a  fortnight  ago.  1  wish 
to  know  (and  request  an  answer  to  that  point)  what 
became  of  the  stanzas  to  Wellington,*  (intended  to 
open  a  canto  of  Don  Juan  with,)  which  I  sent  vou 
several  months  ago  ?  If  they  have  fallen  into  Mur- 
ray's hands,  he  and  the  Tories  will  suppress  them, 
as  those  lines  rate  that  hero  at  his  real  value.  Pray 
be  explicit  on  this,  as  I  have  no  other  copy,  having 
sent  you  the  original ;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me 
have  that  again,  or  a  copy  correct.  *  *  * 

"I  subscribed  at  Leghorn  two  hundred  Tuscan 
crowns  to  your  Irishism  committee :  it  is  about  a 
thousand  francs,  more  or  less.  As  Sir  C.  S.,  who 
receives  thirteen  thousand  a  yrar  of  the  public 
money,  could  not  afford  more  than  a  thousand  livrei 
out  of  his  enormous  salary,  it  would  have  appealed 
ostentatious  in  a  private  individual  to  pretend  to 
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surpass  him :  and  therefore  I  have  sent  but  the 
above  sura,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  receipt. 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  after  a  voyage  of  eight 
months,  during  which  he  has,  I  presume,  made  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  with 
much  the  same  speed.  He  is  setting  up  a  Journal, 
to  which  1  have  promised  to  contribute  :  and  in  the 
first  number  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Queve- 
do  Redivivus,'  will  probably  appear  with  other  ar- 
ticles. 

"  Can  you  give  us  any  thing  ?  He  seems  sanguine 
about  the  matter,, but  (entre  nous)  I  am  not.  I  do 
not,  however,  like  to  put  him  out  of  spirits  by  say- 
ing so  ;  for  he  is  bilious  and  unwell.  Do,  pray,  an- 
swer this  letter  immediately. 

"  Do  send  Hunt  any  thing,  in  prose  or  verse,  of 
jrours,  to  start  him  handsomely — any  lyrical,  meal, 
or  what  you  please. 

"  Has  "not  your  potato  committee  been  blunder- 
ing ?  Your  advertisement  says,  that  Mr.  L.  Calla- 
ghan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker)  hath  been  dispos- 
ing of  money  in  Ireland  '  sans  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee.' I  suppose  it  will  end  in  Callaghan's  calling 
out  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  carries 
pistol's  in  his  pocket,  of  course. 

"  When  you  can  spare  time  from  duetting,  co- 
yuetting  and  clareting  with  your  Hibernians  of  both 
sexes,  let  me  have  a  line  from  you.  I  doubt  whether 
Paris  is  a  good  place  for  the  composition  of  your 
new  poesy.' 


LETTER  DLXX. 

TO   MR.    ftOORE. 

"  Piia,  Augurt  8,  1822. 

"  You  will  have  heard  by  this  time  that  Shelley 
and  another  gentleman  (Captain  Williams)  were 
drowned  about  a  month  ago,  (a  month  yesterday,) 
in  a  squall  off  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  There  is  thus 
another  man  gone,  about  whom  the  world  was  ill- 
naturedly,  and  ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken. — 
It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice  how,  when  he  can 
be  no  better  for  it.  '  You  were  all  mistaken  about 
Shelley,  who  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and 
least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew.' 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention,*  and 
only  heard  of  it  casually,  nor  have  I  any  desire. — 
The  price  is,  as  I  saw  in  some  advertisements,  four- 
teen shillings,  which  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  libel 
on  one's  self.  Some  one  said  in  a  letter,  that  it  was 
a  Doctor  Watkins,  who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel 
line.  It  must  have  diminished  your  natural  pleas- 
ure, as  a  friend,  (vide  Rochefoucault,)  to  see  your- 
self in  it. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows,  I  never 
published  any  thing  against  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
seen  their  Magazine  (except  in  Galignani's  extracts) 
for  these  three  years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good 
while  ago,  some  reinarksf  on  their  review  of  Don 
Juan,  but  saying  very  little  about  themselves, — and 
these  were  not  published.  If  you  think  that  I  ought 
to  follow  your  example^  (and  I  like  to  be  in  your 
company  when  I  can)  in  contradicting  their  impu- 
dence, you  may  shape  this  declaration  of  mine  into 
a  similar  paragraph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  have  seen  the  little  I  did  write  (and  never  pub- 
lished) at  Murray's  ;  it  contained  much  more  about 
Southey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  anything  about 
Watkins's  book,  I  should  not  care  much  about  pub- 
lishing my  memoir  iww,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
Counteract  the  fellow.  But  in  that  case.  I  should 


•  A  book  which  ha  J  just  appeared,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon 
uord  Bvron." 

t  Bre  Letters  to  the  Editors  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  page  1»10. 

J  It  ban  been  asserted,  in  a  late  nu.nber  of  Blackwood,  that  both  Lord 
•jmn  and  -ny^elf  were  ei  ij-ioyed  in  writing  satires  against  that  Magazine. — 


like  to  look  over  the  prrss  myself.  Lot  me  kno» 
what  you  think,  cr  whether  1  had  belter  not ; — a 
least,  not  the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the 
actual  confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

"  I  have  written  three  more  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of  another,  (the 
ninth.)  The  reason  I  want  the  stanzas  again  which 
I  sent  you  is,  that  as  these  cantos  contain  a  full 
detail  (like  the  storm  in  canto  second)  of  the  siege 
and  assault  of  Ismael  with  much  of  sarcasm  on 
those  butchers*  in  large  business,  your  mercenary 
soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of  sraciTig  the 
poem  with  *****.  'With  'these 
things  and  these  fellows,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  pres- 
ent clash  of  philosophy  and  tyranny,  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  against  fearful  odds ; 
but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  it  will  be  event 
ually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  be 
for  the  individual  who  risks  himself. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop  ?  Do 
you  remember  Swift's  line,  '  Let  me  have  a  barrack 
— a  fig  for  the  clergy.'  This  seems  to  have  been  his 
reverence's  motto.  ****** 
****** 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXI. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

"  Pisa,  August  27,  1822. 

'  It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  '  such  small 
gear ; '  but  it  must  be  owned  that  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  inquire  whether  my  Irish  subscription 
ever  reached  the  committee  in  Paris  from  Leghorn. 
My  reasons,  like  Vellum's,  '  are  threefold : '  First,  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  remitters  of 
benevolent  cash :  second,  I  do  suspect  that  the  said 
committee  having  in  part  served  its  time  to  time- 
serving, may  have  kept  back  the  acknowledgment 
of  an 'obnoxious  politician's  name  in  their  lists; 
and,  third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day  be 
twitted  by  the  government  scribes  for  havi»g  been 
a  professor  of  love  for  Ireland,  and  not  coming  for- 
ward with  the  others  in  her  distresses. 

"  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  am  ambitious 
of  having  my  name  in  the  papers,  as  I  can  have 
that  any  day  in  the  week  gratis.  All  I  want  is,  to 
know  if  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not 
remit  my  subscription  (ttvo  hundred  scudi  of  Tus- 
cany, or  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less)  to 
the  comuntte'^  at  Paris. 

"  The  other  day  at  Viareggio,  I  thought  proper 
to  swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the  Bolivar)  in  the 
offing,  and  thence  to  shore  again — about  three  miles, 
or  better,  in  all.  As  it  was  at  midday,  under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attacK, 
and  my  whole  skin's  coming  off,  after  going  through 
the  process  of  one  large  continuous  blister,  raised 
by  the  sun  and  sea  together.  I  have  suffered  much 
pain  ;  not  being  able  to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even 
side ;  for  my  shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  St. 
Bartholomewed.  But  it  is  over, — and  I  have  got  a 
new  skin,  and  am  as  glossy  as  a  snake  in  its  new 
suit. 

"  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley 
and  Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to  render  them  fit 
for  removal  and  regular  interment.  You  can  have 
no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral 
pile  has,  on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the 
background  and  the  sea  before,  and  the  singular 
appearance  the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to  the 
flame.  All  of  Shelley  was  consumed,  except  his' 
heart,  which  would  not  take  the  flame»  arid  is  now 
preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

"Your  old  acquaintance,  Londonderry,  has  quietly 
died  at  North  Cray  !  and  the  virtuous  De  Witt  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace  !  What  a  lucky  *  * 


Alluding  to  Wellington.    See  the  beginning  of  CSIDIO  ix. 
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*  *  *  the  Irishman  has  been  in  his  life  and  end.* 
In  Kim  your  Irish  Franklin  est  mort ! 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  fcr  his  new 
Journal;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it  somewhat 
shabby  in  you  not  to  contribute.  Will  you  become 
one  of  the  projierrietors f  'Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' 
I  recommend  you  to  think  twice  before  you  respond 
in  the  negative. 

"  I  have  nearly  (quite  three)  four  new  cantos 
Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  permission  from  the 
female  censor  morum  of  my  morals  to  continue  it, 
provided  it  were  immaculate ;  so  I  have  been  as 
decent  as  need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  siege, 
and  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  technical, 
of  the  shipwreck  in  canto  second,  which  'took,'  as 
they  say,  in  the  Row.  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  That  *  *  *  Galignani  has  about  ten  lies 
in  one  paragraph.  It  was  not  a  Bible  that  was 
found  in  Shelley's  pocket,  but  John  Keats's  poems. 
However,  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  scripture  as  a  composition. 
/  did  not  send  my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New- 
York  ;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young  West,  an 
American  artist,  at  the  request  of  some  members  of 
that  academy  to  him  that  he  would  take  my  portrait, 
— for  the  academy,  I  believe. 

"  I  had,  and  still  have,  thoughts  of  South 
America,  but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and  Greece. 
I  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to  one  of  them,  but 
for  my  liaison  with  the  Countess  G1- ;  for  love,  in 
these  days,  is  little  compatible  with  glory.  She 
would  be  delighted  to  go  too,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  expose  her  to  a  long  voyage,  and  a  residence  in 
an  unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  probably  take  a 
part  of  some  sort." 


LETTER  DLXXII. 

TO   MB.  MURRAY. 

"Genoa,  October  9,  1828. 

•'i  have  received  your  letter,  and  as  you  explain 
it,  I  have  no  objection,  on  your  account,  to  omit 
those  passages  in  the  new  Mystery,  (which  were 
marked  in  the  half-sheet  sent  the  other  any  to  Pisa,) 
or  the  passage  in  Cain; — but  why  not  be  open,  and 
^ay  'So  at  Jirst  ?  You  should  be  more  straight- 
forward on  ever}'  account. 

"  I  havd  been  very  unwell — four  days  confined  to 
my  bed,  in  'the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  at  Lerici, 
with  a  violent  rheumatic  and  bilious  attack,  consti- 
pation, and  the  devil  knows  what : — no  physician, 
except  a  young  fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and 
cautious,  and  that's  enough. 

"  At  last  I  seized  Thompson's  book  of  prescrip- 
tions, (a  donation  of  yours,)  and  physicked  myself 
with  the  first  dose  I  found  in  it ;  and  after  under- 
going the  ravages  of  all  kinds  of  decoctions,  sallied 
from  bed  on  the  fifth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri. 
The  sea  revived  me  instantly  ;  and  I  ate  the  sailors' 
cald  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country  wine,  and 
get  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after  landing  at  Sestri, 
and  have  ever  since  been  keeping  well,  but  thinner, 
and  with  an  occasional  cough  towards  evening. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad  business,  and 
won't  do  ;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for  others 
— /  can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  the 
brothers  Hunts  to  be  honest  men ;  I  am  sure  that 
they  are  poor  ones :  they  have  not  a  nap.  They 
pressed  me  to  engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evil 
Kour  I  consented.  Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can 
do  them  the  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for 
Leigh  lluut  since  he  came  here;  but  it  is  almost 
useless : — his  wife  is  ill,  his  six  children  not  very 
tractable,  and  in  the  alfairs  of  this  world  he  himself 
is  a  child.  The  death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally 


•  T.«  partodaraul  tiiii  event  had,  it  i*  evident,  not  yet  reached  him'.— 


aground :  and  I  c  Juld  noi  3'  hem  in  such  ;  state 
.vithout  using  the  common  icelings  of  humanity, 
and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to  set  them 
afloat  again. 

"  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  vray  ?  He 
was  so  the  l&Bf  time  I  sent  him  a  parcel,  and  he 
gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is  he  expected 
again  ?  "  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  "Will  you  say  at  once — do  you  publish, 
Werner  ai.d  the  Mystery,  or  not  ?  You  never  or.cc 
allude  to  them. 

"  That  cursed  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hun*   ' - 
out  of  the  limits.     I  did  not  lend  him  my  nanif 
be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 

#**#*# 

"  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — that 
all  you  may  be  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  it  is  on 
this  presumption  that  I  now  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  namo  of  Yossy,  who 
is,  or  was,  an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Switzerland,  in  1816,  patronizfd 
by  the  '  Court  and  Colonel  M'Mahon.'  But  it  seems 
that  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Colonel  could  get 
over  the  portentous  price  of  '  three  pounds  thirteen 
and  sixpence,'  which  alarmed  the  too  susceptible 
public ;  and,  in  short,  '  the  book  died  away,'  and 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died  too, 
and  she  writes  with  the  man  a  corpse  before  her ; 
but  instead  of  addressing  the  bishop  or  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  she  hath  recourse  to  that  proscribed,  atheisti- 
cal, syllogistical,  philogistical  person,  my  sen,  as  they 
say  in  Notts.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascuillc 
English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction  and 
on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in  great  distress 
recur  to  me  for  assistance.  If  I  have  had  one  ex- 
ample of  this,  I  have  had  letters  from  a  thousand, 
and  as  far  as  is  in  my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good 
for  evil,  and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation 
as  long  as  my  pocket  can  hold  out. 

"  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  un- 
fortunate person  ;  but  her  situation  and  her  wishes 
(not  unreasonable,  however)  require  more  than  can 
be  advanced  by  one  individual  like  myself;  for  1 
have  many  claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present, 
and  also  some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England- 
God,  he  knows,  the  latter  how  reluctantly  !  Can 
the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ?  By  your 
interest,  which  is  great  among  the  pious,  I  dare  say 
that  something  might  be  collected.  Can  you  get 
any  of  her  books  published  ?  Suppose  you  took  hel 
as  author  in  my  place,  now  vacant  among  yo»r  raga- 
muffins :  she  is  a  moral  and  pious  person,  and  will 
shine  upon  your  shelves.  But,  seriously, 
you  can  for  her." 


LETTER  DLXXILi. 

.  TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Genoa,  »ore  28,  1K5J. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of  books,  which 
are  very  welcome,  especially  Sir  Walter's  gift  of 
'  Halidon  Hill.'  You  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  '  Wer- 
ner,' but  without  the  preface.  If  you  have  pub- 
lished it  without,  you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a 
very  disagreeable  dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  German's 
Tales,  whereas  I  have  fully  and  freely  acknowledged 
that  the  drama  is  entirely  taken  from  the  story. 

"  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Review,  uncut  and 
unopened,  not  from  .disrespect,  or  disregard,  oi 
pique,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  I  have  some 
time  disused,  as  I  think  the  periodical  style  of 
writing  hurtful  to  the  habits  of  the  mind  by  present- 
ing the  superfices  of  too  many  things  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  contains  any  thing  disagreeable  to 
me — it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor  do  I  return  it  on  ac- 
count that  there  may  be  an  article  which  you  hinted 
at  in  one  of  your  late  letters,  but  because  I  havr  left 
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off  reading  these  kind  of  works,  and  should  equally 
have  returned  you  any  other  number. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  take  in  one  or  two  abroad,  be- 
cause solicited  to  do  so.  The  Edinburgh  came 
before  me  by  mere  chance  in  Galignani's  picnic  sort 
of  gazette,  where  he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

"You  will  have  received  various  letters  from  me 
lately,  in  a  style  which  I  used  with  reluctance ;  but 
you  left  me  no  other  choice  by  your  absolute  refusal 
to  communicate  with  a  man  you  did  not  like  upon 
the  mere  simple  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers 
of  little  consequence,  (except  to  their  author,)  and 
which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  yourself. 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better.  It  is  strange 
that  you  never  alluded  to  his  accident,  if  it  be  true, 
as  stated  in  the  papers. 

"I  am  yours,  &c.,  &c. 

"  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  winter  than  we 
have  had  here.  We  have  had  inundations  worthy 
of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and  the  conductor  (Franklin's) 
of  my  house  was  struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken) 
by  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  so  near  the  window  that  I 
was  dazzled,  and  my  eyes  hurt  for  several  minutes, 
and  every  body  in  the  house  felt  an  electric  shock  at 
the  moment.  Madame  Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as 
you  may  suppose. 

"  I  have  thought  since  that  your  bigots  would 
have  '  saddled  me  with  a  judgment,'  (as  Thwackum 
did  Square  when  he  bit  his  tongue  in  talking  meta- 
physics,) if  any  thing  had  happened  of  consequence. 
These  fellows  always  forget  Christ  in  their  Christ- 
ianity, and  what  he  said  when  '  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell.' 

"  To-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  10th  is  my  surviving 
daughter's  birth-day.  I  have  ordered,  as  a  regale,  a 
mutton  chop  and  a  bottle  of  ale.  She  is  seven  years 
old,  I  believe.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle 
of  ale  ?  For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  favorite 
dish  and  di-inkable,  but  as  neither  of  them  agree 
with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great  jubilees — 
once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so. 

"  I  see  somebody  represents  the  Hunts  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  as  living  in  my  house  ;  it  is  a  falsehood. 
They  reside  at  some  distance,  and  I  do  not  see  them 
twice  in  a  month.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Hunt  a 
dozen  times  since  I  came  to  Genoa,  or  near  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXIV. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Genoa,  lObre  2So,  1822. 

"  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  peru- 
sal, having  resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  but  '  who  can  control  his  fate  ?' 
Galignani,  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  con- 
fined, has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one-half  of 
it  in  his  indefatigable  catch-penny  weekly  compila- 
tion ;  and  as,  'like  honor,  it  came  unlocked  for,'  1 
have  looked  through  it.  I  must  say  that,  upon  the 
vhole,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  half  which  I  have 
read,  (for  the  other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of 
Galignani's  next  week's  circular,)  it  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  any  thing  but" unkind  or  unfair.  As 
I  take  the  good  in  good  part,  I  must  not,  nor  will 
not,  quarrel  with  the  bad.  What  the  writer  says  of 
Don  Juan  is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.  He  must 
follow,  or  at  least  not  directly  oppose,  the  opinion 
of  a  prevailing  and  yet  not  very  firmly  seated  party. 
A  review  may  and  will  direct  and  '  turn  awry  '  the 
currents  of  opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppose 
them.  Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by-and-by,  for 
what  it  is  intended,  a  Satire  on  abuses  of  the  present 
Mate  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.*  It 
<nay  be  now  and  then  vuluptuous  : — I  can't  help 


See  Don  Jusa,  c&rd  :r.,  lUnza  v.,  xcviii.,  &C. 


that.  Arioato  is  worse ;  Smollett  (see  Loid  Strut 
well  in  vol.  ii.  of  Roderick  Random)  ten  t'.md 
worse ;  and  Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  *vei 
be  seduced  by  reading  Don  Juan : — no,  no  ;  she 
will  go  to  Little's  poems  and  Rousseau's  Romam 
for  that,  or  even  to  the  immacu'ate  De  Stae1!.  They 
will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who  laughs  at 
that,  and — and  —  most  other  things.  But  nevef 
mind — ca  ira ! 

****** 

"  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your  friends  do 
by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ? — actually  cement  a 
sort  of  connexion  which  ycu  strove  to  prevent,  and 
which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not  in  all 
probability  have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit 
them  in  their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me 
character,  fame,  money,  and  the  usual  et  cetera. 

"  My  original  motives  I  already  explained,  (in  the 
letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show :)  they 
are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell  you, 
and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt  when  he  questioned  me  on 
the  subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt, 
and  never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom ;  but  I  can't 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it: 
but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  I  could  only  answer 
the  plain  truth  ;  and  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any 
thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he  was 
a  bore,'  which  I  don't  remember.  Had  their  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it 
better  for  them,  I  should  then  have  left  them,  after 
my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee  shore,  to  make  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  by  themselves.  As -it  is,  I  can't,  and 
would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  among  the  breakers. 

"  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little 
or  none.  We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever  ;  but  I  think 
him  a  good-principled  and  able  man,  and  must  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  what  wund 
be  has  lived  in,  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  four,  but 
none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo  terra 
incognita.  Alas !  poor  Shelley  !  how  we  would 
have  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how  we  used  to 
laugh  now  and  then  at  various  things  which  are 
grave  in  the  suburbs  ! 

"  You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley.  You  do 
not  know  now  mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was 
in  society ;  and  as  perfect  a  gentleman  as  ever 
crossed  a  drawing-room,  when  he  liked,  and  where 
liked. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run  down  to 
Naples  (solus,  or,  at  most,  cum  sold)  this  spring, 
and  writing,  when  I  have  studied  th«  country,  a 
fifth  and  sixth  canto  of  Childe  Harold :  but  this  is 
merely  an-  idea  for  the  present,  and  I  have  other 
excursions  and  voyages  in  my  mind.  The  busts* 
are  finished  :  are  you  worthy  of  them  ? 

"Yours,  &c., 
"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  Mrs.  Shelley  is  residing  with  the  Hunts 
at  some  distance  from  me.  I  see  them  very  seldom, 
and  generally  on  account  of  their  business.  Mrs. 
Shelley,  I  believe,  will  go  to  England  in  the  spring. 

"Count  Gambia's  family,  the  father  and  mother 
and  daughter,  are  residing  with  me  by  Mr.  Hill  (the 
minister's)  recommendation,  as  a  safer  asylum  from 
the  political  persecutions,  than  they  could  have  in 
another  residence  ;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a 
large  house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  establishments 
are  quite  separate. 

"  Since  I  have  read  the  Quarterly,  I  shall  erase 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  latter  six  or  seven  can- 
tos, in  which  I  had  lightly  stroked  over  two  or  three 
of  your  authors  ;  but  I  will  not  return  evil  for  good. 
I  liked  what  I  read  of  vhe  article  much. 

'  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  publisher  of  the 


•  Of  the  bust  of  himself  by  BartoLlini  he  says,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  Mr 
Murray  ; — "  The  bust  does  not  turn  out  a  good  one, — though  it  may  be  like 
or  aught  I  know,  as  it  exactly  rcsemtles  a  supertuiu;ited  Jesuit."  Agaiu  '. 
•'  1  assure  you  Bartollini's  is  cireauful,  though  my  mind  misjrivi*  me  thai 
it-is  hideously  like.  If  it  is,  1  cannot  be  long  f  r  thr'i  world,  for  it  u 
eerec.  7.'  -Moon. 
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new  cantos  ;  with  what  prospects  of  success  I  know 
not,  nor  does  it  very  much  matter,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  him,  tor 
he  is  a  stiff,  sturd) ,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like 
him  :  he  is  such  a  one  a  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be. 
I  bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don  Juans. 

"  Have  you  aided  Madame  de  Yossy,  as  I  re- 
quested ?  I  sent  her  three  hundred  francs.  Recom- 
mend her,  will  you,  to  the  Literary  Fund,  or  to 
#'wne  benevolence  within  your  circles." 


LETTER  DLXXV. 


"  Albaro,  Ncr.  10,  1822. 
****** 

"  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  declaring  himself  an 
di-used  gentleman,  and  describing  you  as  a  kind 
of  cold  "Jalypso,  who  lead  astray  people  of  an  ama- 
tory disposition  without  giving  them  any  sort  of 
compensation,  contenting  yourself,  it  seems,  with 
only  making  one  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  tue 
more  approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  occa- 
sions. For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  quite  right ; 
and  be  assured  from  me  that  a  woman  (as  society  is 
constituted  in  England),  who  gives  any  advantage 
to  a  man  may  expect  a  lover,  but  will  sooner  or 
later  find  a  tyrant ;  and  this  is  not  the  man's  fault 
either,  perhaps,  but  is  the  necessary  and  natural 
result  of  the  circumstances  of  society  which,  in 
fact,  tyrannize  over  the  man  equally  with  the  woman, 
that  is  to  say,  if  either  of  them  have  any  feeling  or 
honor. 

"  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion. I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  and 
found  it  justified  by  experience,  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  make  far  better  friendships  than  can  exist 
between  two  of  the  same  sex  ;  but  these  with  this 
condition,  that  they  never  have  made,  or  are  to 
make,  love  with  each  other.  Lovers  may,  and, 
indeed,  generally  are  enemies,  but  they  never  can 
be  friends ;  because  there  must  always  be  a  spice 
of  jealousy  and  a  something  of  self  in  all  their 
Bpeculatians. 

"  Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  altogether  as  a 
lort  of  hostile  transaction,  very  necessary  to  make 
or  to  break  matches,  and  keep  the  world  going, 
f)ut  by  no  means  a  sinecure  to  the  parties  concerned. 

•"  Now,  as  my  love-perils  are,  I  believe,  pretty 
well  over,  and  yours,  by  all  accounts,  are  never  to 
Oeg;n,  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  imaginable  as  far 
is  both  are  concerned,  andi  with  this  advantage, 
that  we  may  both  fall  to  loving  right  and  left 
through  all  our  acquaintance,  without  either  sullen- 
aess  or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion  which  are 
ta  inseparable  attendants. 

"  Believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXVI. 

TO   MR.    I'JIOCTOB. 

"  Pu»,  J«n.,  1823. 

*•  Had  I  been  aware  of  your  tragedy  when  I  wrote 
«y  note  to  '  Marino  Faliero,'  although  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  to  you,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  omitted  to  insert  your  name  with  those  of  the 
other  writers  who  still  do  honor  to  the  drama.  My 
own  notions  on  the  subiect  altogether  are  so  differ- 
ent from  the  popular  ideas  of  the  day,  that  we  dif- 
fer essentially,  as  indeed  I  do  from  our  whole  Eng- 
lish literati  upon  that  topic.  But  I  do  not  contend 
that  I  am  right — I  merely  say  that  such  is  my 
opinion,  and  as  it  is  a  solitary  one,  it  can  do  no 
preat  harm.  But  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  doing 
jjfttice  to  tLe  powers  of  those  who  adopt  a  different 


LETTER  DLXXYII. 


TO   MR.    MOOBE. 


"  Geuoa,  Fd>.  20, 1K8. 

"  MY  DEAR  TOM, 

"  I  must  again  refer  you  to  those  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read  your  speect 
in  Galignani,  &c.,  and  which  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  received. 

"  Of  Hunt  I  see  little— once  a  month  or  so,  and 
then  on  his  own  business,  generally.  You  may 
easilv  suppose  that  I  know  too  little  of  Haftipstead 
and  his  satellites  to  have  much  communion  or  com- 
munity with  him.  My  whole  present  relation  to 
him  arose  from  Shelley's  unexpected  wreck.  You 
would  not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with 
his  family,  would  you  ?  and  as  to  the  other  plan  you 
mention,  you  forget  how  it  would  humiliate  him— 
that  his  writings  should  be  supposed  to  be  dead 
weight !  Think  a  moment — he  is  perhaps  the  vain 
est  man  on  earth,  at  least  his  own  friends  say  so 
pretty  loudly  ;  and  if  he  were  in  other  circumstances, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  take  him  down  a  peg ;  but 
not  now, — it  would  be  cruel.  It  is  a  cursed  busi- 
ness ;  but  neither  the  motive  nor  the  means  rest 
upon  my  conscience,  and  it  happens  that  he  and  his 
brother  have  been  so  far  benefitted  by  the  publica- 
tion in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  His  brother  is  a 
steady,  .bold  fellow,  such  as  Prynne,  for  example, 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  hear,  physical  courage. 

"  And  you  are  really  recanting,  or  softening  tc 
the  clergy  !  It  will  do  little  good  for  you — it  is  you. 
not  the  poem,  they  are  at.  They  will  say  they 
frightened  you — forbid  it,  Ireland  ! 

"  Yours  ever, 
"N.  Bf 


LETTER  DLXXVIIT 


****** 
"  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  enough  oi 
me  to  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  intention  to  in- 
sult Hunt's  poverty.  On  the  ctntrary,  I  honor  him 
for  it;  for  I  know  what  it  is,  hav'ng  been  as  much 
embarrassed  as  ever  he  was,  without  perceiving 
aught  in  it  to  diminish  an  honorable  man's  self 
respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  he  been  a 
wealthy  man.  I  would  have  joined  in  tnis  Journal, 
I  answer  in  the  negative.  *  *  *  I  engaged  in  the 
Journal  from  good-will  towards  him,  added  to  re- 
spect for  his  character,  literary  and  personal ;  ana 
no  less  for  his  political  courage,  as  well  as  regret  for 
his  present  circumstances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  he  might,  with  the  same  aid  from  literal  j 
friends  of  literary  contributions,  (which  is  requisite 
for  all  journals  of  a  mixed  nature,)  render  himself 
independent. 

****** 

"  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  our  personal  in- 
tercourse, with  such  scrupulous  delicacy,  that  I  have 
foreborne  intruding  advice,  which  I  thought  might 
be  disagreeable,  lest  he  should  impute  it  to  whaf  ia 
called  'taking  advantage  of  a  man's  situation.' 

"  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my 
genius  is  very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  male 
human  being,  except  Lord  Clare,  the  friend  of  my 
infancy,  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name.  All  my  others  are  men-of-the-world  friend- 
ships. I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however 
much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him ;  so  that  YOU 
see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,'  for,  of  all 
men,  Shelley  thought  highest  of  my  talents, — and, 
perhaps?  of  my  disposition. 

"  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon  the 

rinciple  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  b>      I  have 

.one  so,  I  trust,  in  most  instances.      I   may  be 

pleased  with  their  conversation — rejoice  in  t>>«<«» 
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success — be  glad  to  do  them  a  service,  or  to  receive 
their  counsel  and  assistance  in  return.  But,  as  for 
friemls  and  friendship,  I  have  (as  I  already  said) 
named  the  only  remaining  male  for  whom  I  feel  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  excepting,  perhaps,  Thomas 
Moore.  1  have  had,  and  may  have  still,  a  thousand 
friends,  as  they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are  like  one's 
partners  in  the  waltz  of  this  world,  not  much  re- 
membered when  the  ball  is  over,  though  very 
pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  business,  and  com- 
panionship in  pleasure  or  in  pain,  are  links  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  the  same  faith  in  politics  is 
another "  *  *  * 


LETTER  DLXXIX. 

TO    LADY   *     *     #  . 

"Genoa,  March  2S,  \923. 
»»*#** 

"  Mr.  Hill  is  here :  I  dined  with  him  on  Saturday 
Defore  last ;  and  on  leaving  his  house  at  S.  P. 
d' Arena,  my  carriage  broke  down.  I  walked  home, 
about  three  miles, — no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  but  either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled-  me,  or  the  walking  up-hill  to 
Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other  set  me 
wrong,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflammatory  attack 
in  the  face,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  this  win- 
ter for  the  first  time,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  but  no  peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as 
usual.  Mr.  Hill  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his 
diplomacy.  I  shall  give  him  your  message  when  I 
see  him  again.* 

"  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been  dragged 
into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  business,  of  which 
all  that  I  know  is  very  succinct.  Mr.  Hanson  is  my 
solicitor.  I  found  him  so  when  I  was  ten  years  old 
—at  my  uncle's  death — and  he  was  continued  in  the 
management  of  my  legal  business.  He  asked  me, 
by  a  civil  epistle,  as  a.n  old  acquaintance  of  his 
family,  to  be  present  at' the  marriage  of  Miss  Han- 
son. I  went  very  reluctantly,  one  misty  morning 
(for  I  had  been  up  at,  two  balls  all  night),  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  which  I  could  not  very  well  refuse 
•without  atf'ro'nting  a  man  who  had  never  Offended 
me.  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  marriage.  Of 
course  I  could  not  know  the  preliminaries,  except 
from  what  he  said,  not  having  been  present  at  the 
wooing,  nor  after  it,  for  1  walked  home,  and  they 
went  into  the  country  as  soon  as  they  had  promised 
and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear  the 
Dfbats  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H.  as  '  autrefois 
tres  li-e  avec  le  celebre,'  &c.,  &c.  I  am  obliged  to 
iim  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg  leave  to  decline  the 
iiaison,  which  is  quite  untrue;  my  liaison  was  with 
the  fathf-r,  in  the  unsentimental  shape  of  long  law- 
yers' bills,  through  the  medium  of  Avhich  I  have 
had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
within  these  few  years.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  indefatigable  Mr.  A was  (like 


all  her  people)  more  attracted  by  her  title  than  her 
rharms.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at 
the  prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewhipping 
and  black  jobs,  <tc.,  &c.,  but  I  could  not  foresee  that 
a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad,  who  had  gone  about 
the  world  for  fifty  years,  as  competent  to  vote,  and 
walk  at  large  ;  no'r  did  he  seem  to  me  more  insane 
than  any  other  person  going  to  be  married. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Marquis  Palavicmi,  if  he  wishes  it.  Lately,  I  have 
gone  little  into  society,  English  or  foreign,  for  I  had 
seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  former  before 
I  left  England,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was 
more  disposed  to  like  it ;  and  of  the  lattej  I  hud  a 
Butficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  residence  in 


*  The  fcarl  of  Porumouth  married  Misi  Hanson.     AuempU  were  made 
•cut  Chit  time  In  tin  RnflHh  couiti  to  prore  him  iiwane 


Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de  StaCl's.  •where  4 
went  sometimes,  till  I  grew  tired  of  conversazioni 
and  carnivals,  with  their  appendages  ;  and  the  bon. 
is,  that  if  you  go  once,  you  are  expected  to  be  there 
daily,  or  rather  nightly.  I  went  the  round  of  the 
most  noted  soirees  at  Venice  or  elsewhere  (where  1 
remained  not  any  time)  to  the  Benzona,  and  the 
Albrizzi,  and  the  Michelli,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  the  car- 
dinals and  the  various  potentates  of  the  Legation 
in  Romagna  (that  is  Ravenna),  and  only  receded 
for  the  sake  of  quiet  when  I  came  into  Tuscany. 
Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  generally  get,  in  the 
long  run,  into  some  scrape  of  some  kind  or  other, 
which  dyn't  occur  in  my  solitude.  However,  I  am 
pretty  well  settled  now,  by  time  and  temper,  which 
is  so  far  lucky  as  it  prevents  restlessness  ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  as  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  I  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  know  your  friends,  lie  may  be 
a  sort  of  connexion  for  aught  I  know ;  for  a  Palavi- 
cini,  of  Bologna,  I  believe,  married  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  mine  half  a  century  ago.  I  happen  to  know 
the  fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  h»d  an  annuity  of 
five  hundred  pounds  on  my  uucle's  property,  which 
ceased  at  his  demise,  though  I  recollect  hearing  they 
attempted,  naturally  enough,  to  make  it  survive 
him.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you  here,  or  else- 
where, pray  order,  and  be  obeyed  " 


LETTER  DLTXX. 

TO   MR.  V  OOBE. 

"Genoa,  April  2,1*23. 

"I  have  just  seen  some  friends  of  yours,  who 
paid  me  a  visit  yesterdj/,  which,  in  honor  of  them 
and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day ; — as  I  reserve  my 
bear-skin  and  teeth,  aud  paws  and  claws,  for  our 
enemies. 

'  I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland's 
son,  whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since  I  left  him  a 
pretty  mild  boy  without  a  neckcloth,  in  a  jacket, 
and  in  delicate  health,  seven  long  years  agone,  at 
the  period  of  mine  eclipse — the  third,  I  believe,  as 
I  have  generally  one  every  two  or  three  years.  I 
think  that  he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable  ex- 
pression of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners 
correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  hereditary 
talents,  he  will,  keep  the  name  of  Fox  in  all  ita 
freshness  for  half  a  century  more,  I  hope.  I  speak 
from  a  transient  glimpse—but  I  love  still  to  yield 
to  such  impressions ;  for  I  have  ever  found  that 
those  I  liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  to  at  first 
sight ;  and  I  always  liked  that  boy  ;  perhaps,  in 
part,  from  some  resemblance  in  the  less  fortunate 
part  of  our  destinies ;  I  mean,  to  avoid  mistakes 
his  lameness.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  ht 
appears  a  halting  angel,  who  has  tripped  against  a 
star  :  while  1  am  Le  Diable  Boiteux, — a  soubriquet, 
which,  I  marvel  that,  among  their  various  nominus 
um'>ra>,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit  upon. 

"  Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very 
agreeable  personages,  and  Milor  Blessington  and 
^pouse,  travelling  with  a  very  handsome  companion 
in  .the  shape  of  a  'French  Count,'  (to  use  Farquhar'g 
phrase  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,)  who  has  all  the 
air  of  a  Cupidon  di  chain?,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman 
before  the  Revolution — an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  upon  whose  like  I  never  thought  that  W3 
should  look  again.  Miladi  seems  highly  liteiary  fo 
which,  and  your  honor's  acquaintance  with  tne 
family  T  attribute  the  pleasure  of  having  seen  them. 
She  is  also  very  pretty,  even  in  a  morning. — a  spe- 
cies of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of  Italy  does  not 
shine  so  frequently  as  the  chandelier.  Certainly, 
Englishwomen  wear  better  than  their  continental 
neighbors  of  the  same  sex.  M  *  *  seem?  very  good- 
natured,  but  is  much  tamed,  since  I  recollect  him  io 
all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uni forma 


IJETTERS. 


and  theatricals,  and  speeches  in  our  house — 'I 
mean,  of  peers'  (I  must  refer  you  to  Pope — whom 
you  don't  read,  ana  won't  acpreciate — for  that 
quotation,  which  you  must  allow  to  be  poetical), 
and  sitting  to  Stroeling,  the  painter  (do  you  remem- 
ber our  visit  with  Leckie,  to  the  German?)  to  be 
depicted  as  one  of  the  '  heroes  of  Agincourt,'  with 
his  long  sword,  saddle,  bridle,  whack  fal  de,'  &c., 
&c. 

"  I  have  been  unwell — caught  a  cold  and  inflam- 
mation, which  menaced  a  conflagration,  after 
dining  with  our  ambassador,  Monsieur  Hill, — not 
owing  to  the  dinner,  but  my  carriage  broke  down 
on  the  way  home,  and  I  had  to  walk  some  miles 
up  hill  partly,  after  hot  rooms,  in  a  very  bleak 
wiiidy  evening,  and  over-hotted,  or  over-colded  my- 
self. I  have  not  been  so  robustious  as  formerly, 
ever  since  the  last  summer,  when  I  fell  ill  after  a 
long  swim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  nave  never 
been  q^iite  right  up  to  this  present  writing.  1  am 
thin, — perhaps  thinner  than  yon  saw  me,  when  I 
was  nearly  transparent,  in  Iol2, — and  am  obliged 
to  be  moderate  of  my  mouth,  which  nevertheless, 
won't  prevent  me  (the  gods  willing)  from  dining 
with  your  friends  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

"  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  you,  and 
)f  your  nearly  '  Emprisoned  Angels.'  But  why  did 
pou  change  your  title  ? — you  will  regret  this  some 
lay.  The  bigots  are  not  to  be  conciliated  ;  and  if 
ihey  were,  are  they  worth  it  ?  Isuspect  that  I  am  a 
aiore  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are ;  and,  when- 
ever I  see  a  real  Christian,  either  in  practice  or  in 
theory,  (for  I  never  yet  found  .the  man  who  could 
produce  either,  when  put  to  the  proof,)  I  am  his 
disciple.  But,  till  then,  I  cannot  truckle  to  tithe- 
mongers,  nor  ct-.n  I  imagine  what  has  made  you  cir- 
"iimcise  your  Seraphs. 


LETTER  DLXXXI. 

TO  THE    EARL   OF   BLESSINGTON. 

"  April  5, 1823. 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  How  is  your  gout  ?  or  rather,  how  are  you  ?  I 
return  tho  Count  *  *'s  Journal,  which  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary production,*  and  of  a  most  melan- 
choly truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life  in  England. 
1  know,  or  knew,  personally  most  of  the  personages 
and  societies,  which  he  describes  ;  and  after  reading 
his  remarks  have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  I 
had  seen  them  yesterday.  I  would,  however,  plead 
in  behalf  (-f  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  men- 
tion by-and-by.  The  most  singular  thing  is,  how 
hr  should  have  penetrated  not  the  fact,  but  the 
t»ynti-ry  of  the  English  ennui  at  two-and-twenty. 
I  was  about  the  same  age  when  I  made  the  same 
discoveiy,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  circles — (for 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  mentioned  whom, I  did 
not  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was  acquainted  more 
•or  less  intimately  with  most  of  them) — but  I  never 
could  have  described  it  »o  wtll.  II  faut  <tre  Fran- 
taii  to  eit'.-ct  this. 

"  But  he  ougt.t  also  to  have  been  in  the  country 
iui  ng  the  hunting  season,  wuh  '  a  select  party  of 
disl  iuguished  guests,'  as  the  papers  term  it.  He 
oug  it  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner,  (on 
the  Hinting  days,)and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon 
• — r.nd  the  women  looking  as  if  they  had  hunted, 
or  rather  been  hunted ;  and  I  could  have  wished 
that  ae  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which  I  recol- 
lect at  Lord-C  *  *'s — small,  but  select,  and  com- 
posed of  the  most  amusing  people.  The  dessert 
rj..3  hardly  on  the  table,  when,  out  of  twelve  T 
ccvnted  five  asleep;  of  that  five,  there  were  Tier- 


ar.,<d*>r  leUer  to  Lord  Blessington,  he  §ay»  of  this  f  ntleman,  "  he 
to  have  all  tl  t  <)<  alii:**  requiiite  to  h»»e  figured  in  hU  biother-in-liw'i 
.'ncin  " 


ney,  Lord  *  *, — I  forge-  the  other  two,  but  the^ 
were    either  wits  or  orators — perhaps  poets. 

"  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  has 
made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the  siesta — but 
then  they  set  regularly  about  it  in  warm  countries, 
and  perform  it  in  solitude,  (or  at  most  in  a  tete-fV. 
tete  with  a  proper  companion,)  and  retire  quietly 
to  then-  rooms  to  get  out  of  the  sun's  way  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

"Altogether,  your  friend's  journal  is  a  very  for- 
midable production.  Alas !  our  dearly-beloved 
countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they  are 
tired,  and  not  "that  they  are  tiresome ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  t  le  communication  of  the  latter  unpleas- 
ant verity  will  not  be  better  received  than  truths 
usually  are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  at- 
tention and  instruction.  I  .am  too  good  a  patriot 
to  say  pleasure — at  least  I  won't  say  so,  whatever  I  . 
may  think.  I  showed  it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  con 
fidence,)  to  a  young  Italian  lady  of  rank  tris  in- 
struitf  also  ;  and  who  passes,  or  passed,  for  being 
one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  where  her  families  and  connexions 
resided  in  less  troublesome  times  as  to  politics, 
(which  is  not  Genoa,  by-the-way,)  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  says  that  she  has  derived  a  bet- 
ter notion  of  English  society  from  it  than  from  all 
Madame  de  StaeTs  metaphysical  disputations  on 
the  same  subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revolution.  I 
beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  philosopher,  and 
make  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.  and  her  sister 
"  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  faithful 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  a  rumor  in  letters  of  some  dis- 
turbance or  complot  in  the  French  Pyrenean  army 
— generals  suspected  or  dismissed,  and  ministers  of 
war  travelling  to  see  what's  the  matter.  '  Marry, 
(as  David  says,)  this  hath  an  angry  favor." 

"  Tell  Count  *  *  that  some  of  the  names  are  not 
quite  intelligible,  aspecially  of  the  clubs  ;  he  speaks 
of  Watts — perhaps  he  is  right,  but  in  my  tima 
Walters  was  the  Dandy  Club,  of  which  (though  no 
dandy)  I  was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its 
greatest  glory,  when  Brummell  and  Mildmay, 
Avanley  and  Pierrepohit,  gave  the  dandy  balls; 
and  we  (the  club,  that  is,)  got  up  the  imous  mas- 
querade at  Burlington  House  and  Garden  for  Wei 
lington.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  Alfred,  which  . 
was  the  most  recherch?  and  most  tiresome  of  any, 
as  I  know  by  being  a  member  of  that  too." 


LETTER  DLXXXII. 

TO   THE   EARL   OF    BLESSINGTON. 

"  April  6,  1SB. 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  words  on  such  occasions, 
in  me  to  attempt  to  express  what  I  ought  to  feel 
and  do  feel  for  the  Ifess  you  have  sustained;*  and  1 
must  thus  dismiss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  further  with  it  for  your  sake,  or  for  my  own, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  see  you  as  soon  as  it  may  not  ap 
pear  intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the  levity  of  my  yes 
terday's  scrawl  —  I  little  thought  under  what  <*t- 
cumstances  it  would  find  you. 

"  I  have  received  a  very  handsome  and  flattering 
note  from  Count'*  *.  He  must  excuse  my  appa- 
rent rudeness  and  real  ignorance  in  replying  to  it 
in  English,  through  the  medium  of  your  kind  inter- 
pretation. I  would  not  on  any  account  deprive  him 
of  a  production,  of  which  I  really  think  more  than 
I  have  even  said,  though  you  are  good  enough  not 
to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that;  but  whenever  it  is 
completed,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  a  copy  —  but  how  to  keep  it  secret  '  literary 


•  The  death  of  Lord  Elessington's  ion,  which  bad  been 
but  of  which  the  account  had  iutt  (hen  wired 


axpwtor) 
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secrets  are  like  other*.  By  changing  the  names,  or 
at  least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the  circum- 
stances indicative  of  the  writer's  real  station,  the 
author  would  render  it  a  most  amusing  publication. 
His  countrymen  have  not  been  treated  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view  with  such  defer- 
ence in  English  recent  works,  as  to  lay  him 
under  any  very  great  national  obligation  of  for- 
bearance ;  and  really  the  remarks  are  so  true  and  so 
piquante  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  wish  their 
suppression  ;  though,  as  Dangle  says,  '  He  is  my 
friend,'  many  of  these  personage.8  '  were  my 
friends,'  but  much  such  friends  as  Dangle  and  his 
allies. 

"  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have  met  him 
at  Payne  Knight's  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  me 
the  honor  once  to  be  a  patron  of  mine,  although  a 
%reat  friend  of  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of 
Atreus,  and  the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my 
moral,  Clytemnestra — I  say  moral,  because  it  is 
true,  and  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it  enables 
them  to  do  any  thing  without  the  aid  of  an 
JEgisthus. 

"  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss  P.,  and 
to  your  Alfred.  I  think,  since  his  Majesty  of  the 
same  name,  there  has  not  been  such  a  learned  sur- 
veyor of  our  Saxon  society. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly, 
"N.  B.." 


"  MY  DEAR  LORD 


'  April,  9,  1833. 


"  P.  S.  I  salute  Miladi,  Madamoiselle  Mama,  and 
the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count  *  *  who,  I  hope,  will 
continue  his  history  of  '  his  own  times.'  There  are 
some  strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in  MS. 
in  England,  (I  do  not  mean  the  hermetically  sealed 
Memoirs,  but  a  continuation  of  certain  cantos  of  a 
certain  poem,)  especially  in  what  a  man  may  do  in 
London  with  impunity  where  he  is  'a  la  mode;' 
which  I  think  it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confidence. 
The  observations  are  very  general  " 


LETTER  DLXXXIII. 

TO  THE   EARL  OF  BLE88INGTON. 

"  April  14, 1823. 

••  1  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  accompany  you 
in  your  ride  this  morning,  owing  to  a  violent  pain 
in  my  face,  arising  from  a  wart  to  which  I  by  medi- 
cal advice  applied  a  caustic.  Whether  I  put  too 
much,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  consequence  is,  not 
only  I  have  been  put  to  some  pain  but  the  peccant 
part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  as  black  as  if 
the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me  for  an  author. — 
As  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  your  horses,  or  their 
riders,  I  shall  postpone  waiting  upon  you  until  six 
o'clock,  when  I  hope  to  have  subsided  intO  a  more 
Christianlike  resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
My  .infliction  has  partially  extended  even  to  my  fin- 
gers for  on  trying  to  get  the  black  from  off  my 
upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  .transfused  a  portion 
thereof  to  my  right  hand,  and  neither  lemon-juice 
nor  eau  de  cologne,  nor  any  other  eau,  have  been 
able  as  yet  to  redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky  ap- 
pearance than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant.  But 
'  out  damn'd  spot ' — you  may  have  perceived  some- 
thing of  the  kind  yesterday,  for  on  my  return,  I 
saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  and  I  could 
tot  help  laughing  at  the  figure  I  must  have  cut 
before  you.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six, 
Titn  the  advantage  of  twilight. 

"  Ever  most  truly,  &c. 


"  11  o'eloed. 

"  P.  S.  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this  morning 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  abou* 
an  inch  square  above  my  upper  lip  has  come  off,  so 
that  I  cannot  even  shave  or  masticate,  and  I  am 
equally  unfit  to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake 
of  its  hospitality.  Will  you  therefore  pardon  me, 
and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a  '•make, 
believe,'  as  you  will  soon  recognise  whenever  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  and  I  will  call 
the  moment  I  am,  in  the  nursery  phrase,  'ft  to  be 
seen.'  Tell  Lady  B.  with  my  compliments,  that  I 
am  rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of  he/ 
acceptation.  I  have  j-ust  seen  the  younger  Count 
Gamba,  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on  his  infiniti  mod 
esty  to  take  the  field  without  me,  I  must  tal  5  thin 
piece  of  diffidence  on  myself  also,  and  beg  yo.vr  in 
dulgence  for  both." 


LETTER  DLXXXIV. 

TO  THE   COUNT  *   *. 

"  April  22,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Count  *  *,  (if  you  will  permit  me  to 
address  you  so  familiarly,)  you  should  be  content 
with  writing  in  your  own  language,  like  Gram- 
mont,  and  succeeding  in  London  as  nobody  has 
succeeded  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
the  records  of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  deviating 
into  our  barbarous  language, — which  you  under- 
stand and  write,  however  much  better  than  it  de- 
serves. 

"  My  '  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it, 
was  very  sincere,  but  perhaps  not  very  impartial ; 
for  though  I  love  my  country,  I  do  not  love  my 
countrymen,  at  least,  such  as  they  now.  are.  And  be- 
sides the  seduction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work, 
I  fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of  ven 
geance.  I  have  seen  and  felt  much  of  what  you 
have  described  so  well.  I  have  known  the  persons, 
and  the  reunions  so  described — (many  of  them  that 
is  to  say,) — and  the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  can 
not  bu-t  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
formance. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  for  if  you  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  life  at  your  age,  what  will  become 
of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still  more  dissipated  ? 
but  never  mind — en  avant ! — live  while  you  can  ; 
and  that  you  may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
many  advantages  of  youth,  talent,  and  figure,  which 
you  possess,  is  the  wish  of  an — Englishman, — 1 
suppose, — but  it  is  no  treason ;  for  my  mother  waa 
Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my  family  are  both  Nor- 
man :  and  as  for  myself,  1  am  of  no  country.  As 
for  my  '  Works,'  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention, 
let  them  go  to  the  devil,  from  whence  (if  you  believe 
many  persons)  they  came. 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obliged,  &c.,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXXV. 

TO   THE   COUNTESS    OF   BLESSING  TON 

"  May  3,  1823. 

DEAR  LADY  *  *, 

"  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  miniature 
of  Lady  B.,  which  I  have  seen  in  possession  of  the 
late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  have  no  picture,  or  indeed 
memorial  of  any  kind  of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters 
were  in  her  own  possession  before  I  left  England, 
and  we  have  had  no  correspondence  since — at  least 
on  her  part. 

"  My  message,  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  sim- 
ply to  this  effect— that  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
occurring  to  the  mother,  and  my  remaining  the 
survivor,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  have  her  plan* 
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carried  ini,  tffect,  both  wit.-  regard  to  the  education  t 
of  the  child,  and  the  person  or  persons  under  whose 
care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  she  should  be 
placed,  'it  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  her 
in  any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life ;  and  I 
presume  that  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  her  to 
know,  (if  she  is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand,) that  in  tw  case  would  any  thing  be  done, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity 
with  Lady  B.'s  own  wishes  and  intentions — left  in 
what  manner  she  thought  proper. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.,  your  obliged,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXXVI. 

TO  THE    COUNTESS    OF   *   *   *. 

"  Albaro,  May  8,  1823. 

'  Mr  DEAR  LAD-%*  *  *, 

"  1  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  forgotten,  and 
the  book,*" which  I  ought  to  have  remembered.  It 
contains  (the  book,  I  mean)  some  melancholy 
truths ;  though  I  believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work 
ever  to  have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
read  it,  (not  the  edition  I  send  you, — for  I  got  it 
since,)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  StaPl,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  good-natured  world  to  be  the 
heroine ;— which  she  was  not,  however,  and  was 
furious  at  the  supposition.  This  occurred  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last  season 
in  which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend  Alfred, 
(since  he  has  not  disdained  the  title,)  viz.,  that  he 
would  condescend  to  add  a  cap  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  jacket, — it  would  complete  his  costume, — and 
smooth  his  brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate 
a  likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  ! 

"  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-party, — why,  is  a 
mystery,  which  is  not  less  to  be  wondered  at  than 
all  my  other  mysteries.  Tell  Milor  that  I  am  deep 
in  his  MSS.,  and  will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent 
perusal. 

"  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  prevented  from 
sending,  by  my  despair  of  its'  doing  any  good.  I 
was  perfectly  sincere  when  I  wrote  it,  and  am  so 
still.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the 
thousand  provocations  on  that  subject,  which  both 
friends  and  foes  have  for  seven  years  been  throwing 
in  the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were  once 
quick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient.  But 
' returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.'  I  feel  this 
as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ;  and  it  is  a  dreary 
sensation,  which  at  least  avenges  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs  of  one  of  the  two  unfortunate  persons 
whom  it  concerns. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ; — so  '  to  bed,  to 
bed.'  Good  night, — or  rather  morning.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  wish  to  avoid  society  is,  that  I 
can  never  sleep  after  it.  and  the  pleasanter  it  has 
been,  the  less  I  rest. 

*'  Ever  most  truly,  &c.,  &c." 


LETTER  DLXXXVII.f 

TO   LADY   BYRON. 

• 

[To  the  care  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  London.] 

"Ptaa,  Nor.  IT,  1881. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  '  Ada's 
hair,'  which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as 
dark  already  as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I 
tuay  judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augus- 
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:a's  possession    taken  at  that  age.    But  it  don't 
curl, — perhaps  from  its  being  let  grow. 

"  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date 
and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ; — I  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your  hand- 
writing in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  re- 
turned, and  except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word,  '  Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old  account- 
book,  I  have  no  other.  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for 
two  reasons : — Istly,  it  was  written  in  a  styie  not 
very  agreeable ;  and,  2dly,  I  wished  to  take  your 
word  without  documents,  which  are  the  wordly  re 
sources  of  suspicious  people. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  some- 
where about  Ada's  birthday — the  10th  of  December, 
I  believe.  She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about 
twelve  more  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  meeting 
her  ; — perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land by  business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however, 
one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness ; — rvei-y 
day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  Icnsr  a 
period,  rathei  soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which 
must  always  have  one  rallying-point  as  long  as  our 
child  exists,  which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be 
long  after  either  of  her  parents. 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separa- 
tion, has  been  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
brief  period  of  our  union,  and  the  not  much  longei 
one  of  our  prior  acquaintance.  We  loth  made  a 
bitter  mistake ;  but  now  it  is  over,  and  irrevocably 
so.  For,  at  thirty-three  on  my  part,  and  a  few 
years  less  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended 
period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and 
thought  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no 
modification ;  and  as  we  could  not  agree  when 
younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so  now. 

"I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you  that,  not- 
withstanding every  thing,  I  considered  our  reunion 
as  not  impossible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
separation ; — but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope  entirely 
and  for  ever.  But  this  very  impossibility  of  reunion 
seems  to  me  at  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few 
points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between  us,  we 
should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much 
of  its  kindness  as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may 
preserve,  perhaps  more  easily  than  nearer  connex- 
ions. For  my  own  part  I  am  violent,  but  not  ma- 
lignant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awaken  my 
resentments.  To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more 
concentrated,  I  would  jus.,  hint,  that  you  may  some- 
times mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity, 
and  a  worse  feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I 
bear  you  now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  re- 
sentment whatever.  Remember,  that  if  you  hav« 
injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something  5 
and  that,  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is  something  mow 
still,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  moralists  say,  that  the  most 
offending  are  the  least  forgiving. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side, 
or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to 
reflect  upon  any  but  two  things, — viz.,  tha-  you  are 
the  mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  sh'..l  neve? 
meet  again.  I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two 
corresponding  points  with  reference  to  myself,  it 
will  be  better  for  all  three.  "Yours  ever, 

"  NOEL  BYROH  " 


LETTER  DLXXXVII1. 

TO  MR.   BLAQUIERB. 

•<  Albaro,  April  5,  IW. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  Gree*. 
friend ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  have  been 
expecting  you  for  some  time, — you  will  find  me*at 
home.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel 
interested  in  the  cause ;  and  nothing  but  the  hopes 
I  entertained  of  witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy 
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Itself,  prevented  me  lojig  ago  from  returning  to  do 

what  little  I  could,  as  an  individual,  in  that  lane 

which  it  is  an  honor  even  to  have  visited. 

•'  Ever  yours,  truly, 

"NOEL  BYRON.' 


LETTER  DLXXXIX. 


TO   MR.    BOWRING. 


"Genoa,  May  12,  1823. 
"SIR, 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  your 
letter,  and  the  honor  which  the  committee  have 
done  me ; — I  shall  endeavor  to  deserve  their  confi- 
dence by  every  means  in  my  power.  My  first  wish 
is  to  go  up  into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I 
might  be  enabled  to  advance,  if  not  the  cause,  at 
least  the  means  of  obtaining  information  which  the 
committee  might  be  desirous  of  acting  upon ;  and 
my  former  residence  in  the  country,  my  familiarity 
with  the  Italian  language,  (which  is  there  univer- 
sally spoken,  or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as 
French  in  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent,) and  my  not  total  ignorance  of  the  Romaic, 
would  afford  me  some  advantages  of  experience. 
To  this  project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  over  it — if  I  fail  in 
this,  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I  am ;  but  it  will 
be  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to  think  that  I 
might  perhaps  have  done  more  for  the  cause  on  the 
spot. 

"  Our  last  information  of  Captain  Blaquiere  is 
from  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind 
for  Corfu,  on  the  loth  ult. ;  he  is  now  probably  at 
his  destination.  My  last  letter  from  him  personally 
was  dated  Rome ;  he  had  been  refused  a  passport 
through  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  returned  to 
strike  up  through  Romagna  for  Ancona :  little  time, 
however,  appears  to*  have  been  lost  by  the  delay. 

"  The  principal  material  wanted  by  the  Greeks 
appears  to  be,  first,  a  park  of  field  artillery — light, 
and  fit  for  mountain-service  ;  secondly,  gunpowder ; 
thirdly,  hospital  or  medical  stores.  'The  readiest 
mode  of  transmission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Negri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — no  great  deal — 
but  enough  for  an  individual  to  show  his  good 
wishes  for  the  Greek  success ;  but  am  pausing,  be- 
cause, in  case  I  should  go  myself,  I  can  take  them 
with  me.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  my  own  contribu- 
tion to  this  merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get 
to  Greece  myself,  I  should  devote  whatever  re- 
sources I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  advancing  the 
great  object.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Signer 
Nicolas  Karrellas,  (well  known  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,) 
who  is  now  at  Pisa ;  but  his  latest  advice  merely 
stated,  that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organizing  their  internal  government,  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  administration  ;  this  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate security,  but  the  war  is  however  far  from  being 
terminated. 

"  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all  former 
wars  have  proved  them,  amd  will  return  to  the 
charge  for  years  to  come,  even  if  beaten,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be.  But  in  no  case  can  the 
labors  of  the  committee  be  said  to  be  in  vain,  for  in 
the  event  even  of  the  Greeks  being  subdued  and 
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gest— but  merely  as  an  opinion,  .resulting  rathe* 
from  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  brigades 
embarked  in  the  Columbian  service,  than  from  any 
experiment  yet  fairly  tried  in  GREECE— that  the 
attention  of  the  committee  had  better  perjiaps  be 
directed  to  the  employment  of  officers  of  experi- 
ence than  the  enrolment  of  raw  British  soldiers, 
which  latter  are  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  very 
serviceable,  in  irregular  warfare,  by  the  side  of  for- 
eigners. A  small  body  of  good  officers  especially 
artillery ;  an  engineer,  with  a  quantity  (such  as  the 
committee  might  deem  requisite)  of  stores,  of  the 
nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere  indicated  as  most 
wanted,  would,  I  should  conceive,  be  a  highly  uee- 
ful  accession.  Officers,  also,  who  had  previous!} 


served 


ed  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  preferable, 
ome  knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly  ind.spoa- 
sable. 

"It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should  be 
aware  that  they  are  not  going  '  to  rough  it  on  a 
beef- steak  and  bottle  of  port,' — but  that  Greece—- 
never, of  late  years,  very  plentifully  stocked  for  a  mess 
— is  at  present  the  country  of  all  kinds  oi  privation*. 
This  remark  may  seem  superfluous;  but  I  have 
been  led  to  it,  by  observing  that  many  foreign  offi- 
cers, Italians,  French,  and  even  Germans,  (but 
fewer  of  the  latter,)  have  returned  in  disgust,  im- 
agining either  that  they  were  going  up  to  make  a 
party  of  pleasure,  or  to  enjoy  full  pay,  speedy  pro- 
motion, and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  duty.  They 
complain,  too,  of  having  been  ill  received  by  the 
government  or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  of  these 
complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  command  and  plunder,  and  disappointed 
of  both.  Those  Greeks  I  have  seen  strenuously 
deny  the  charge  of  inhospitality,  and  declare  that 
they  shared  their  pittance  to  the  last  crumb  with 
their  foreign  volunteers. 

"  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  committee  the  verv 
great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  success  of  the  Greeks,  and  then 
probable  commercial  relations  with  England  in 
consequence;  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  first 
object  of  the  committee  is  their  EMANCIPATION, 
without  any  interested  views.  But  the  consideration 
might  weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general, 
in  their  their  present  passion  for  every  kind  of 
speculation, — they  need  not  cross  the  American 
seas,  for  one  much  better  worth  their  while,  and 
nearer  home.  The  recources,  even  for  an  emigrant 
population  in  the  Greek  island  alone,  are  rarely  to 
t>e  paralleled ;  and  the  cheapness  of  every  kiud,  of 
not  only  necessary,  but  luxury,  (that  is  to  say, 
luxury  of  nature,)  fruits,  wine,  oil,  &c.,  in  a  state 
of  peace,  are  far  beyond  those  of  the  Cape,  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  ref- 
uge, which  the  English  population  are  searching 
'or  over  the  waters. 

I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command  me  in 
any  and  every  way.  If  I  am  favored  with  any 
nstructions,  I  shall  endeavor  to  obey  them  to  the 
.etter,  whether  conformable  to  my  own  private 
opinion  or  not.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  personallv,  my 
respect  for  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  addressing. 

"  And  am,  sir,  your  obliged,  %c. 
P.  S.  The  best  refutation  of  Gell  will  be  the 
active  exertions  of  the  Committee  ; — I  am  too  warm 
a  controversialist ;  and  I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Hob- 
house  have  taken  him  in  hand,  there  will  be  little 


dispersed,  the  funds  which  could  be  employed  in  occasion  for  me  to  'encumber  him  with  help.'     If 
succoring  and  gathering  together  the  remnant,  so; go  up  into  the  country,  I  will  endeavor  to  transmit 
as  to  alleviate  in  part  their  distresses,  and  enable  I  as   accurate   and  impartial  an  account  as  circum- 
them  to  find  or  make  a  country,  (as  so  many  etni-  stances  will  permit, 
grants  of  other  nations  have  been  compelled  to  do,)!     "  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Karrellas.     I  expect  intel- 


would  bless  '  both  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
took,'  as  the  bounty  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 
'  With   regard   to   the   formation    of  a  brigade, 


ligence  from  Captain  Blaquiere,  who  has  promised 
me  some  early  intimation  from  the  seat  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  I  gave  him  a  letter  ol 


•'which  Mr.  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his  short  letter j introduction  to  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  at  Corfu;  but 
if  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing  the  one  to  which  I|as  Lord  S.  is  in  the  government  service,  of  coursv 
lave  the  honor  to  reply,)  I  would  presume  to  sug-  his  reception  could  only  be  a  cautious  one." 
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LETTER  DXC. 


TO  MR.   BOWRIWO. 

"Genoa,  May  21 ,1823. 
'SIB, 

"  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the  Commit- 
tee, dated  the  14th  of  March.  What  has  occasioned 
the  delay,  I  know  not.  It  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Ga- 
ligiiani,  from  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  had  only  had 
it  in  his  charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
to  him  bra  Mr.  Grattan.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  *f  the  Committee, 
and  hold  myself  highly  honored  by  being  deemed 
worthy  to  be"  a  member.  I  have  also  to  return  my 
thanks,  particularly  to  yourself,  for  the  accompany- 
ing letter,  which  is  extremely  flattering. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  have  received  and  forwarded  a 
letter  from  Captain  Blaquiere  to  me,  from  Corfu, 
which  will,  show  how  he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell 
in  with  two  young  Germans,  survivors  of  General 
Normann's  band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  a  most 
deplorable  state — without  food — without  a  sou — 
without  shoes.  The  Austrians  had  sent  them  out  of 
their  territory  on  their  landing  at  Trieste :  and  they 
had  been  forced  to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had 
travelled  from  Leghorn  here,  with  four  Tuscan 
livres  (about  three  francs)  in  their  pockets.  I  have 
given  them  twenty  Genoese  scudi,  (about  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  livres,  French  money,)  and  new 
shoes,  which  will  enable  them  to  get  to  Switzerland, 
where  they  say  that  they  have  friends.  All  that  they 
could  raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty  sous.  They 
do  not  complain  of  the  Greeks,  but  say  that  they 
have  suffered  more  since  their  landing  in  Italy. 

"  I  tried  their  veracity,  firstly,  by  their  pass- 
ports and  papers  ;  secondly,  by  topography,  cross- 
questioning  them  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens, 
Missolonghi,  Corinth,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  in  Romaia, 
of  which  I  found  (one  of  them  at  least)  knew  more 
than  I  do.  One  of  them  (they  are  both  of  good 
families)  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  of  three- 
and-twenty — a  Wirtenibergher.  and  has  a  look  of 
Sandt  about  him — the  other  a  Bavarian,  older,  and 
flat-faced,  and  less  ideal,  but  a  great,  sturdy,  soldier- 
like personage.  The  Wirtembergher  was  in  the 
action  at  Arta,  where  the  Philhellenists  were  cut  to 
pieces  after  killing  six  hundred  Turks,  they  them- 
selves being  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
opposed  to  six  or  seven  thousand ;  only  eight 
escaped,  and  of  them  about  three  only  survived  ;  so 
that  General  Normann  '  posted  his  ragamuffins 
where  they  were  well  peppered — not  three  of  the 
tmndred  and  fifty  left  alive — and  they  are  for  the 
town's  end  for  life.' 

"  These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of  the 
Greeks.  When  Churschid  Pacha  overrun  the  Morea, 
the  Greeks '  seem  to  have  behaved  well,  in  wishing 
to  save  their  allies,  when  they  thought  that  the 
game  was  up  with  themselves.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember last,  (1822;)  they  wandered  from  island  to 
island,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where  the 
French  consul  gave  them  a  passport,  and  a  charita- 
ble captain  a  passage  to  Ancona,  whence  they  got  to 
Trieste,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Austrians. 
They  complain  only  of  the  minister,  (who  has 
always  been  an  indifferent  character ;)  say  that  the 
Greeks  fight  well  in  their  own  way,  but  were  at 
first  afraid  to  fire  their  own  cannon — but  mended 
with  practice. 

"  Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at  Navarino 
for  a  short  time ;  the  other,  a  more  material  person, 
'  the  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless  hour,"  seems  chiefly 
to  lament  a  fast,  of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the 
loss  of  twenty-five iperas  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and 
»orae  baggage  at  Tripolitza ;  but  takes  his  wounds, 
Mid  marches,  and  battles  in  very  good  part.  Both 
we  very  simple,  full  of  naTvetr-,  and  quite  unpre- 
tending :  they  say  the  foreigners  quarrelled  amoug 


themselves,  particularly  tne  French  with  the  Gei 
mans,  which  produced  duels. 

'  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw  away 
bayonets,  and  will  not  be  disciplined.  When  these 
lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  regiments  yesterday 
they  said,  '  Ah,  if  we  had  had  but  these  two,  wa 
should  have  cleared  the  Morea : '  in  that  case  th« 
Piedmontese  must  have  behaved  better  than  they 
did  against  ths  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops — say  that  the 
Greeks  have  arms  and  powder  in  plenty,  but  want 
victuals,  hospital  stores,  and  lint  and  linen,  &c.,  and 
money  very  much.  Altogether,  it  would  be  difficnM 
to  show  more  practical  philosophy  fehan  this  remnant 
of  our  '  puir  hill  folk '  have  done ;  they  do  not 
seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of  present- 
ing themselves  was  as  simply  nnd  natural  is  could 
be.  They  said,  a  Dane  here  had  told  them  that  an 
Englishman,  friendly  to  the  Greek  cause,  was  here, 
and  that,  as  they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way 
home,  they  thought  they  might  as  well  begin  with 
me.  I  write  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post. — Believe 
me,  and  truly,  "  Your  obliged,  &c. 

'  P.  S.  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen  them 
again.  Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them  to  breakfast. 
One  of  them  means  to  publish  his  Journal  of  the 
campaign.  The  Bavarian  wonders  a  little  that  the 
Greeks  are  not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the 
time  of  Themistocles,  (they  were  not  then  very 
tractable,  by-the-by),  and  at  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
ciplining them ;  but  he  is  a  '  bon  homme '  and  a 
tacticia,  and  a  little  like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who 
would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  '  a  sconce  on  the 
hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever  it  was;  the  othe» 
seems  to  wonder  at  nothing."  t 


LETTER  DXCI. 

TO   MR.    CHURCH,    AMERICAN  wONSXJL   AT  GEKOA. 
"  Genoa,  M»j,  182*. 

"  The  accounts  are  so  contradictory,  as  to  what 
mode  will  be  best  for  supplying  the  Greeks,  that  I 
have  deemed  it  betcer  to  take  up,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  supplies,)  what  cash  and  credit  I  can 
muster,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  articles  that 
might  be  deemed  superfluous  or  unnecessary.  Here 
we  can  learn  nothing  but  from  some  of  the  refugees, 
who  appear  chiefly  interested  for  themselves.  Mj 
accounts  from  an  agent  of  the  Committee,  an  Eny 
lish  gentleman  lately  gone  up  to  Greece,  are  hitherto 
favorable,  but  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  seat  ol 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  I  am  anxiousl/ 
expecting  further  advice. 

"  An  American  has  a  better  right  than  any  other, 
to  suggest  to  other  nations  the  mode  of  obtaining 
that  liberty  which  is  the  glory  of  his  own." 


LETTER  DXCII. 

TO   M.    H.    BEYLE, 

Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 

"Genoa,  May  29,  18*. 

"  SIR, 

"  At  present,  that  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  flattering  mention  in  the  '  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Florence,  in  1817,  by  Mons.  Stendhal,'  it  is  fit  that 
I  should  return  my  thanks  (however  undesired  o» 
undesirable)  to  Mons.  Bevle,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  at  Milan  in  1816.  You 
only  did  me  too  much  honor  in  wljat  you  were 
pleased  to  say  in  that  work ;  but  it  has  hardly 
given  me  less  pleasure  than  the  j>raise  itself,  tc 
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become  at  length  aware  (which  I  hiV3  done  by 
mere  accident)  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  one  of 
whose  good  opinion  I  was  really  ambitious.  So 
'many  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  period  in 
the  Milan  circle,  that  I  hardly  dare  recur  to  it ; — 
some  dead,  some  banished,  and  some  in  the  Austrian 
dungeons.  Poor  Pellico !  I  trust  that,  in  his  iron 
Bolftude,  his  Muse,  is  consoling  him  in  part — one 
day  to  delight  us  again,  when  both  she  and  her  poet 
are  restored  to  freedom. 

"Of  your  works  I  have  only  seen  'Rome,  &c.,' 
the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  the  brochure 
on  Racine  and  Shakspeare.  The  '  Historic  de  la 
Peinture,"  I  have  not  yet  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  the 
pamphlet  which  I  shall  venture  to  remark  upon  ;  it 
regards  Walter  Scott.  You  say  that  '  his  character 
is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm,'  at  the  same  time 
that  you  mention  his  productions  in  the  manner 
they  deserve.  I  have  known  Walter  Scott  long 
and  well,  and  in  occasional  situations  which  call 
forth  the  real  character — and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
his  character  is  worthy  of  admiration ; — that  of  all 
men  he  is  the  most  open,  the  most  honorable,  the 
most  amiable.  With  his  politics,  I  have  nothing  to 
do;  they  differ  from  mine,  which  renders  it  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  of  them.  But  he  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  them  ;  and  sincerity  may  be  humble,  but  she 
cannot  be  servile.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  correct 
or  soften  that  passage.  You  may,  perhaps,  attri- 
bute this  officiousness  of  mine  to  a  false  affectation 
of  candor,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  writer  also.  At- 
tribute it  to  what  motive  you  please,  but  believe  the 
truth.  I  say  that  Walter  Scott  is  as  nearly  a 
thorough  good  man  Iks  man  can  be,  because  I  know 
it  by  experience  to  be  the  case. 

"  If  you  do  me  the  honor  of  an  answer,  may  I 
request  a  speedy  one  ?  because  it  is  possible  (though 
not  yet  decided)  that  circumstances  may  conduct 
pie  once  more  to  Greece.  My  present  address  is 
Genoa,  where  an  answer  will  reach  me  in  a  short 
time,  or  be  forwarded  to  me  wherever  I  may  be. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me-,  with  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  our  brief  acquaintance,  and  the  hope  of  one 
day  renewing  it, 

"  Your  ever  obliged, 

"  And  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  NOKL  BYRON.' 


LETTER  DXCIII. 

TO   LADY  *  *   *  *. 

«  May  17,  1823. 

1  My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon  the 
Greek  Committee  (in  England)  partly,  and  partly 
on  the  instructions  which  some  persons  now  in 
Greece  on  a  private  mission  may  be  pleased  to  send 
me.  I  am  a  member,  lately  elected,  of  the  said 
Committee  ;  and  my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to 
io  any  little  good  in  my  power ;  hut  as  there  some 
•aros  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  regard  to  how  far 
the  intervention  of  strangers  may  be  advisable,  I 
«now  no  more  than  I  tell  you ;  but  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  something  soon  from  England  and  Greece 
which  may  be  more  decisive. 

"With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord  London- 
derry) whom  you  hear  that  I  have  attacked,  I  can 
only  say  that  a  bad  minister's  memory  is  as  much 
an  object  of  investigation  as  his  conduct  while 
ilive, — for  his  measures  do  not  die  with  him  like  a 
private  individual's  notions.  He  is  matter  of  history  ; 
and,  wherever  I  find  a  tvrint  or  a  villain,  I  will 
mark  him.  I  attacked  him  no  more  than  I  had 
been  wont  to  do.  As  to  the  Liberal, — it  was  a 
publication  set  up  for  the  advantage  of  a  persecuted 
nuttier  and  a  very  worthy  man.  But  it  was  foolish 
u  me  to  engage  in  it ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out — for 


[  have  hurt  myself  without  doing  much  good  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

'  Do  not  defend  me — it  will  never  do — you  wilj 
only  make  yourself  enemies. 

'  Mine  are  neitner  to  be  diminished  nor  softened 
Dut  they  may  be  overthrown  ;  and  there  are  events 
which  may  occur  less  improbable  than  those  which 
have  happened  in  our  time,  that  may  reverse  the 
present  state  of  things — nous  verrons.  *  * 

*  *  * 

"  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may  laugh  at 
it,  which  is  all  it  is  good  for,  if  it  is  even  good  foi 
so  much.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  apain  ; 
but  it  will  be  melancholy,  should  it  be  only  for  & 
moment  "  Ever  yours. 

"N.  B." 


LETTER  DXCIV. 

TO  THE    COUNTESS    OF   BLE8SINGTON. 

"  Albaro,  June  2,  1828. 

'MY  DEAR  LADY  B  *4  *, 

"  I  am  superstitious,  and  have  recollected  that 
memorials  with  a  point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury  : 
I  will,  therefore  request  you  to  accept,  instead  of 
the  pin,*  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished 
for  something  worn,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other.  It  is  ol 
Venetian  manufacture  ;  and  the  only  peculiarity 
about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  at,  or 
from,  Venice.  At  Genoa  they  have  none  of  the 
same  kind.  I  also  enclose  a  ring,  which  I  would 
wish  Alfred  to  keep ;  it  is  too  large  to  wear;  but  is 
formed  of  lava,  and  so  far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his 
years  and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  note, 
and  send  back  the  pin,  (for  good  luck's  sake,) 
which  I  shall  value  much  more  for  having  been  a 
night  in  your  custody. 

"  Ever  and  faithfully  your  obliged,  &c. 
'  P.  S.  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  to-day,  ani 
will  continue  to  flourish." 


LETTER  DXCV. 

TO   MR.    BOWRING. 

"July  7, 182S. 

"  We  sail  on  the  12th  for  Greece. — I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  too  long  for  present 
transcription,  but  very  satisfactory.  The  Greek 
government  expects  me  without  delay. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B.  and  other 
correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have  to  suggest,  with  all 
deference  to  the  committee,  that  a  remittance  oi 
even  '  ten  thousand  pcwnds  only  '  (Mr.  B.'s  expres- 
sion) would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek 
Government  at  present.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which  there  will 
be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by  deputies  now  on 
their  way  to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to  do  something 
effectual. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up,  in  cash 
or  credits,  above  eight,  and  nearly  nine  thousand 

Bounds  sterling,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  funda 
have  in  Italy,  and  credits  in  England.  Of  this 
sum  I  must  necessarily  reserve  a  portion  for  the 
subsistence  of  myself  and  suite ;  the  rest  I  am  wil- 
ling to  apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  cause — having,  of  course,  some 


•  He  had  preriouily  pp  jeuted  her  with  a  breast-pin  containing  t 
euneo  of  Napoleon. 
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guarantee  or  assurance,  that  it  will  not  be  misap- 
plied to  any  individual  speculation. 

If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly  depenc 
upon  the  presumed  probable  utility  of  my  presence 
theref  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
«s  to  its  propriety — in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to 
.hem,  I  shall  continue,  during  my  residence  at  least, 
vO  apply  such  portions  of  my  income,  present  anc 
future,  as  may  forward  the  object — that  is  to  say, 
what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose.  Privations  I  can, 
or  at  least  could  once,  bear — abstinence  I  am  accus- 
tomed to — and,  as  to  fatigue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable 
traveller.  What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell — but  I 
will  try. 

"  I  await  the  commands  of  the  committee. — 
Address  to  Genoa — the  letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
mo,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my  bankers,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  and  Barry.  It  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  have  had  some  more  defined  instructions 
before  I  went,  but  these,  of  course,  rest  at  the 
option  of  the  committee. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for  a  printing 
press  and  types,  &c.  I  have  not  the  time  to  provide 
them,  but  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee.  I  presume  the  types  must,  partly  at 
least,  be  Greek :  they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and 
perhaps  a  journal,  probably  in  Romaic  with  Italian 
translations." 


LETTER  DXCVI. 

TO  GOETHE. 

"  Leghorn,  July  24,  1823. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  SIR, 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be  thanked 
foi  the  lines  which  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Sterling, 
sent  me  of  yours  ;  and  it  would  but  ill  become  me 
to  pretend  to  exchange  verses  with  him  who,  for 
fifty  years,  has  been  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
European  literature  You  must  therefore  accept 
my  most  sincere  acknowledgements  in  prose — and  in 
hasty  prose  too  ;  for  I  am  at  present  on  my  voyage 
to  Greece  once  more,  and  surrounded  by  hurry"  and 
bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a  moment  even  to  grati- 
tude and  admiration  to  express  themselves. 

"  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  davs  ago,  and  wa^, 
driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  have  since  sailed 
again  and  arrived  here,  '  Leghorn,'  this  morning,  to 
receive  on  board  some  Greek  passengers  for  their 
strug tiling  country. 

"  Here  also  I  found  your  lines  and  Mr.  Sterling's 
letter,  and  I  could  not  have  had  a  more  favorable 
omen,  a  more  agreeable  surprise,  than  a  word  of 
Goethe  written  by  his  own  hand. 

"I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can  be 
of  any  little,  use  there :  if  ever  I  come  back,  I  will 
pay  a  visit  rr>  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere  homage 
of  one  of  the  many  millions  of  your  admirers.  I 
Lave  the  bcnor  to  be,  ever  and  most, 

"Your  obliged, 

"NOEL  BYKON." 


NOTES   TO   THE    COUNTESS    GUICCIOLI. 

"  October  7. 

•'  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  island, 
-- c  ;.r  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and  present  abode 
n  a  pretty  village.  As  his  opinions  and  mine  on 
the  Greeks  are  nearly  similar,  I  need  say  little  on 
that  subject.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here;  but,  being 
tiere,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Oetober  — 

"  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for  news  of 
more  accurate  description  ;  for  al".  is  contradiction 


and  division  in  the  reports  of  the  s'.nte  of  tr.e  Gieeka 
I  shall  fulfil  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  return  into  Italy.  For  it  does  no. 
seem  likely  that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be  of  usa 
to  them ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner  has  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any  will 
be  at  present. 

"  Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you  can; 
and  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  can 
excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with  you  again, — 
though  we  are  very  kindly  treated  by  the  Anglish 
here  of  all  descriptions.  Of  the  Greeks,  I  can't 
say  muca  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one  another." 

"  October  09. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can  join 
you  again  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  at  any  period 
of  our  recollection.  There  is  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive here  to  divide  my  attention ;  but  I  must  attend 
to  the  Greek  cause,  both  from  honor  and  inclina- 
tion. Messrs.  B.  and  T.  are  both  in  the  Morea, 
where  they  have  been  very  well  received,  and  both 
of  them  write  in  good  spirits  and  hopes.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  how  the  Spanish  cause  will  be  arranged, 
us  I  think  it  may  have  an  influence  on  the  Greek 
contest.  I  wish  that  both  were  fairly  and  favorably 
settled,  that  I  might  return  to  Italy,  and  talk  over 
with  you  our,  or  rather  Pietro's,  adventures,  some  oi 
which  are  rather  amusing,  as  also  some  of  the  in 
cidents  of  our  voyages  and  travels."  But  I  reserve 
them,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  laugh  over  them 
together  at  no  very  distant  period." 


LETTER  DXCVI1 

TO   MR.    BOWRING. 

"»tre29,  1823 

4  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  }  ou  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Browne,  who  precedes  or  accompanies 
the  Greek  deputies.  He  is  both  capable  and  de.si 
rous  of  rendering  any  service  to  the  cause,  and  in- 
formation to  the  committee.  He  has  already  been 
of  considerable  advantage  to  both,  of  my  own 
knowledge.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom  hf 
is  related,  will  add  a  weightier  recommendation  than 
mine. 

"  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron  said 
to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipelago.  The  public  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks  is  considerable,  but  their  inter- 
nal dissentions  still  continue.  On  arriving  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  I  shall  endeavor  to  mitigate  or 
extinguish  them — though  neither  is  an  easy  tusk. 
I  have  remained  here  till  now,  partly  in  expectation 
of  the  squadron  in  relief  of  Missolonghi,  partly  of 
Mr.  Parry's  detachment,  and  partly  to  receive  from 
Malta  or  Zante  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  I  have  advanced  for  the  payment  of 
the  expected  squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating, 
and  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they  would 
lave  been  immediately  in  any  other  mart  ;"but  the 
niserable  Ionian  merchants  have  little  money,  and 
10  great  credit,  and  are  besides,  politically  shy  or.- 
:his  occasion  ;  for,  although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs 
Webb,  (one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Meditet  • 
•anean,)  and  also  of  Messrs.  Ranson ,  there  is  nc 
Business  to  be  done  on  fair  terms  except  through 
Knglish  merchants.  These,  however,  have  proved 
both  able  and  willing, — and  upright,  as  usual. 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will  proceed 
immediately  ;  he  shall  have  my  cooperation  in  all 
lis  endeavors ;  but  from  every  thing  that  I  can 
earn,  the  formation  of  a  brigade  at  present  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With 
•egard  to  the  reception  of  foreigners, — at  least  of 
breign  officers, — I  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  Prince 
Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed in  my  packet  sent  to  the  deputies.  It  :s  my 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Intention  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Napoli  di  Romania 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Greeks  themselves — I  mean  the  advance  of  two 
hundred  thousand  piastres  for  their  fleet. 

"  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, — as  you 
will  perceive  by  some  former  documents  that  any 
advantage  from  my  then  proceeding  to  the  Morea 
was  doubtful.  We  have  at  last  moved  the  deputies, 
3nd  I  have  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their' di- 
visions to  Mavrocordato,  which,  I  understand,  was 
forwarded  by  the  legislative  to  the  Prince  With  a 
loan  the'"  may  do  much,  which  is  all  that  /,  for 
particular  reasons,  can  soy  on  the  subject. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope  that  the 
committee  have  exhausted  their  funds.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  a  brigade  can  be  formed  without  them  ? 
0!  that  three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient  ? 
It  is  true  that  money  will  go  farther  in  Greece  than 
in  most  countries ;  but  the  regular  force  must  be 
rendered  a  nationa'  corn-em,  and  paid  from  a  nation- 
al fund  ;  and  neither  individuals  nor  committees,  at 
least  with  the  usual  means  of  such  as  now  exist, 
will  find  the  experiment  practicable. 

"  I  beg  once  more  to  recommend  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hamilton  ^Browne,  to  whom  I  have  also  personal 
•bligations  for  his  exertions  in  the  common  cause, 
and  lu  vt  the  honor  to  be 

"  Yours  very  truly." 


LETTER  DXCVIII. 

TO  THE   GENERAL   GOVERNMENT   OF   GREECE. 

"Cephalonia,  November  30, 1S23. 

"  The  aflfa-r  of  the  loan,  the  expectation  so  long 
and  vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
i  and  the  danger  to  which  Missolonghi  is  still  exposed, 
have  detained  me  here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till 
some  of  them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money 
shiJl  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start  for  the 
Morea,  not  knowing,  however,  of  what  use  my  pres- 
ence can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
have  heard  some  rumors  of  new  dissensions,  nay, 
i  of  the  existence  of  a  civil  war.  With  all  my  heart, 
I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exag- 
gerated ;  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious 
than  this  ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  unless 
union  and  order  are  established,  all  hopes  of  a  loan 
will  be  in  vain ;  and  all  the  assistance  which  the 
Greeks  could  expect'  from  abroad — an  assistance 
neither  trifling  nor  worthless — will  be  suspended  or 
destroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to  Greece, 
but  seemed  to  favor  her  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent power,  will  be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps, 
themselves  undertake  to  settle  your  disorders  in 
such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  of  your- 
selves and  of  your  friends. 

"  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all, — I  desire  the 
well-being  of  Greece,  and  nothing  else;  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  secure  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent,  I  never 
will  consent,  that  the  English  public,  or  English 
individuals,  should  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greek  affairs.  The  rest,-  gentlemen,  depends  on 
you.  You  have  fought  gloriously ; — act  honorably 
towards  your  fellow-citizens  and  the  world,  and  it 
will  then  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for 
two  thousand  years  with  the  Roman  historians  that 
Philopccmen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let  not 
calumny  itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  guard 
against  it  in  so  arduous  a  struggle)  compare  the 
patriot  Greek,  when  resting  from  his  labors,  to  the 
Turkish  pacha,  whom  his  victories  have  extermi- 
nated. 

"  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentiments  as  a 
sincere  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your  real  inter- 
»sts,  and  to  believe  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXCIX. 

TO   PRINCE   MAVROCORDATO. 

"  Cephalonia,  2. 1  at,  .  8SA, 

PRINCE, 

"  The  present  will  be  put  into  your  hands  by  Co)- 
Stanhope,  sou  of  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Har 
rington,  &c.,  &c.  He  has  arrived  from  London  in 
fifty  days,  after  having  visited  all  the  committees  ol 
Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  committee  to  act 
in  concert  with  me  for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  I 
conceive  that  his  name  and  his  mission  will  be  a 
sufficient  recommendation,  without  the  necessity  oj 
any  other  from  a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in 
common  with  all  Europe,  respects  and  admires  the 
courage,  the  talents,  and  above  all,  the  probity  ol 
Prince  Mavrocordato. 

"  I  am  very  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the  dissensions 
of  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a  moment  when  she 
might  triumph  over  every  thing  in  general,  as  she 
has  already  triumphed  in  part.  Greece  is,  at  pres- 
ent, placed  between  three  measures :  either  to  re- 
conquer her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turkish 
province.  She  has  the  choice  only  of  these  three 
alternatives.  Civil  war  is  but  a  road  which  leads  to 
the  two  latter.  If  she  is  desirous  of  the  fate  of 
Walachia  and  the  Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to- 
morrow ;  if  of  that  of  Italy,  the  day  after ;  but  ii 
she  wishes  to  become  truly  Greece,  free  and  inde- 
pendent, she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will  never 
again  have  the  opportunity . 

"  I  am,  with  all  respect, 
"  Your  Highnesses's  obedient  servant, 
"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  Your  Highness  will  already  have  known 
that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Greek 
Government,  as  mucn  as  it  lay  in  my  power  to  do 
so  ;  but  I  should  wish  that  the  fleet  so  long  and  so 
vainly  expected  were  arrived,  or,  at  least,  that  it 
were  on  the  way ;  and  especially  that  your  High- 
ness should  approach  these  parts  either  on  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  in  some  othel 
manner."  • 


LETTER  DC. 

TO   MR.    BOWRING. 

"  lObre  7,  1823. 

"  1  confirm  the  above  ;*  it  is  certainly  my  opinion 
that  Mr.  Millingen  is  entitled  to  the  same  salary 
with  Mr.  Tindall,  and  his  service  is  likely  to  be 
harder. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hobhuse  fot 
your  perusal)  by  various  opportunities,  mostly  ori 
vate  ;  also  by  the  deputies,  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Browne. 

"  The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  Has  been  con- 
siderable; Corinth  taken,  Missolonghi  nearly  safe, 
and  some  ships  in  the  Archipelago  taken  fror  the 
Turks  ;  but  there  is  not  only  dissension  i:  tl  e 
Morea,  but  civil  war,  by  the  latest  accounts 


to 


•  He  here  allude*  »  a  letter,  forwarded  »ith  bin  own,  from  Mr.  Millingei, 
who  was  about  to  join,  in  his  medical  capacity,  the  Suliutes,  near  Patras,  and 
requested  of  the  committee  an  increase  of  pay.  Thii  geni'-rnao  :avinj| 
mentioned  in  hil  letter  "that  the  retreat  ol  the  Turks  from  •  bell  n  Misso- 
longhi  had  rendered  unnecessary  the  appearance  of  the  (iruek  fleet,"  Lord 
Byrcn,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says,  "  By  the  special  providence  of  tha 
Deity,  the  Mussulmans  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  lied  ;  but  no  thank*  ta 
the  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been  here  months  ago,  and  has  no  excuse  (a 
the  contrary,  lately— at  least,  since  1  have  had  the  money  ready  to  pay." 

On  another  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Millingen  complain!  that  his  hope  ol 
any  remuneration  from  the  Greeks  has  "  turned  out  perfectly  chimerical," 
Lord  Byron  remarks,  in  a  note,  "andwitf  do  so,  till  they  obtain  a  loan. 
They  have  not  a  rap,  nor  credk  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one.  A  medical  inaa 
may  succeed  better  than  others ;  but  all  these  penniless  officers  had  betttt 
have  staid  at  home.  Much  money  may  not  be  required,  but  some  mu»U" 

t  The  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies  having  been  for  some  time  at  v«rt 
ance,  the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to  violence,  and  imne  tkirnuchM  ha 
already  taken  place  between  the  faction*. 


LETTERS. 
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what    extent    we    do    not    yet    knew,    but    hope 
trifling 

•'  For  six  weeks  [  have  been  expecting  the  fleet, 
which  has  not  arrived,  though  I  have,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Greek  Government,  advanced — that  is, 
prepared,  and  have  in  hand,  two  hundred  thousand 
piastres  (deducting  the  commission  and  bankers' 
charges),  of  my  own  moneys  to  forward  their  pro- 
jects. The  Suliotes  (now  in  Acarnania)  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my  direc- 
tions, and  go  over  and  put  things  to  rights  in  the 
Morea,  which,  without  a  force,  seems  impracticable ; 
and  really,  though  very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will 
have  shown  you)  to  take  .such  a  measure,  there 
seems  hardly  any  milder  remedy.  However,  I  will 
not  do  any  thing  rashly ;  and  have  only  continued 
here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing  things  reconciled, 
and  have  done  all  in  my  power  thereto.  Had  lyone 
too*ier,  they  would  have  forced  me  into  one  party  or 
other,  and  1  doubt  as  much  now ;  but  we  will  do  our 
best.  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTEE  DCI. 

TO   MB.    BOWRING. 

"  October  10,  1823. 

"  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this  letter. 
Of  his  military  character  it  were  superfluous  to 
speak ;  of  his  personal,  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  all  public  rumor  or  pri- 
vate report,  that  it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military ; 
in  short,  a  better  or  a  braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be 
found.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular  force,  or  to 
organize  a  national  one  for  the  Greeks.  Ask  the 
army — ask  any  one.  He  is  besides  a  personal  friend 
of  both.  Prince  Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope, 
and  myself,  and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that 
we  should  all  put  together — an  indispensable,  as  well 
as  a  rare  point,  especially  in  Greece  at  present. 

"  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly  organ- 
ized, it  will  be  requisite  for  the  loan-holders  to  set 
apart  at  least  50,000/.  sterling  for  that  particular 
purpose — perhaps  more — but  by  so  doing  they  will 
guaranty  their  own  moneys,  '  and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  commissioners  to 
see  that  part  properly  expended — and  I  recommend 
a  similar  precaution  for  the  whole. 

"  I  hope  that  the  deputies  have  arrived,  as  well  as 
Home  of  my  various  despatches  (chiefly  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse)  for  the  committee.  Colonel 
Napier  will  tell  you  the  recent  special  jnterposition 
of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks — who  seem  to 
have  no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be  dreaded, 
but  their  own  tendency  to  discord  among  them- 
selves. But  these,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
mitigated,  and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the 
offensive,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  petite 
yuerre  of  defending  the  same  fortresses  year  after 
jrear,  and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a 
castle,  and  making  more  fuss  about  them  than 
Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Bonaparte  in  a  bulletin. 
Oar  friends  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  the 
Spartans — (though  not  one-tenth  of  what  is  told) — 
oat  have  not  yet  inherited  their  style. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  *&c." 


LETTER  DCII. 

TO   MR.    B<0 WRING. 

"  October  13,  1823. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant,  the 
long  -desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the  waters  of 


— and  an  unarmed  vessel,  with  passengu-s,  chased 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cephalonia, 
The  Greeks  had  fourteen  sail,  the  Turks  four — but 
the  odds  don't  matter — the  victory  will  make  a  vert 
good  puff,  and  be  of  some  advantage  besides.  I 
expect  momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavrocor 
dato,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand)  des- 
patches from  the  Legislative-  for  me ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  after  paving  the  squadron,  (fol 
which  I  have  prepared,  and  am  preparing,)  I  shall 
probably  join  him  at  sea  or  on  shore. 

"  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my  letter  by 
Col.  Napier,  who  will  inform  the  committee  of  eveiy 
thing  in  detail  much  better  than  I  can  do. 

"The  mathematical,  medical,  and' musical  prepa- 
rations of  the  committee  have  arrived,  and  in  good 
condition,  abating  some  damage  from  wet,  and  some 
ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  being  spilt 
in  landing — (I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press 
— but  forgot  it  a  moment — excuse  the  same) — they 
are  excellent  of  then-  kind,  but  till  we  have  an  en- 
gineer and  a  trumpeter  (we  have  chirurgeons  al- 
ready) mere  'pearls  to  swine,'  as  ti»s  Greeks  are 
quite  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  have  a  bad  ear 
for  our  music.  The  maps,  &c.,  I  will  put  into  use 
for  them,  and  take  care  that  all  (with  proper  cau- 
tion) are  turned  to  the  intended  uses  of  the  com- 
mittee— but  I  refer  you  to  Colonel  Napier,  who  will 
tell  you,  that  much  of  your  really  valuable  supplies 
should  be  removed  till  proper  persons  arrive  to 
adapt  them  to  actual  service. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be,  &c. 

"P.  S.  Private. — I  have  written  to  our  friend 
Douglas  Kinnaird  on  my  own  matters,  dbii'.-icg  ^m 
to  send  me  out  all  the  further  credits  I  can  com 
mand, — and  I  have  a  year's  income  and  the  sale  of 
a  manor  besides,  he  tells  me,  before  me, — for  till  the 
Greeks  get  their  loan,  it  is  probable  that  I  sluill 
lave  to  stand  partly  paymaster — as  far  as  I  am  'good 
upon  Change,'  that  is  to  say.  1  pray  you  to  repeat 
as  much  to  him,  and  say  that  I  must  in  the  interim 
draw  on  Messrs.  Hansom  most  formidably.  To  say 
:he  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  now  the  fellows  have 
jegun  to  fight  again — and  still  more  welcome  shall 
they  be  if  they  will  go  on.  But  they  have  had,  of 
are  to  have,  some  four  thousand  pounds  (besides 
some  private  extraordinaries  for  widows,  orphans, 
refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions)  of  mine  at 
one  '  swoop  ; '  and  it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  will 
)e  at  least  as  much  more.  And  how  can  I  refuse  it 
f  they  will  fight  ? — and  especially  if  I  should  hap- 
jen  ever  to  be  in  their  company  ?  I  therefore  re- 
quest and  require  that  you  should  apprize  my  trusty 
and  trustworthy  trustee  and  banker,  and  crown  and 
sheet'  anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honorable, 
;hat  he  prepare  all  moneys  of  mine,  including  the 
mrchase-money  of  Rochdale  manor  and  mine  in 
come  for  the  year  ensuing,  A.  D.  1824,  to  answer 
or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine  for  thr 
*ood  cause,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Greai 
Britain,  &c.,  &c.  May  you  live  a  thousand  years  ! 
which  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  longer  tnan 
the  Spanish  Cortes  Constitution.' 


LETTER  DCIII. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  MR.  DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD. 
"  Cephaloiua,  Dec.  23,  1023. 

"  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  person  as 
you  recommend,  but  you  know  that  it  is  as  well  to 
DC  in  readiness  with  one  or  both,  in  the  event  ol 
either  being  required. 

I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been  con 
eluded  with  Mr.  Murray  -about  '  Werner.*   Although 


Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two  Turkish   corvettes  the  copyright  should  only  be  worth  two  or  ihret 


—ditto  transports — destroying  or  taking  all  four — 
except  Bjmc.  of  the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca 


hundred"  pounds,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  be  done 
with  them.    For  three  hundred  ?\>unas  1  caa 
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tain  in  Greece,  at  more  than  the  fullest  pay  of  the  I  Greece ;  for  instance,  the  mathematical  instruments 
Provisional     Government,    rations    included,    one  are  thrown  away — none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  pro. 


hundred  armed  men  for  three  months.  You  may 
judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  four  thousand 
pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the  Greeks  is  likely  to 
Bet  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  motion  for  some  months. 
"  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the  squadron 
to  convey  me  to  Missolonghi,  whore  Mavrocordato 


blem  from  a  poker — we  must  conquer  first,  and  plan 
afterward.  The  use  of  the  trumpets,  too,  may  bo 
doubted,  unless  Constantinople  were  Jericho,  foi 
the  Hellenists  have  no  ears  for  bugles,  and  yo« 
must  send  us  somebody  to  listen  to  them. 

We  will  do  our  best — and  1  pray  you  to  stir 


now  is,  and  has  assumed  the  command,  so  that  I  your  English  hearts  at  home  to  more  general  exer- 


Still  address,  how- 
essrs.   Welch  and 


ftxpect  to  embark  immediately.     £ 

ever,  to  Cephalonia,  through   M 

Barry  of  Genoa,  as  usual ;  and  get  together  all  the 

means  and  credit  of  mine  you  can,  to  face  the  war 

establishment,  for  it  is  '  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 

found,'  and  I  must  do  all  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

"  I  have  been  laboring  to  reconcile  these  parties, 
and  there  is  now  some  hope  of  succeeding.  Their 
public  affairs  go  on  well.  The  Turks  have  retreated 
from  Acarnania  without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fruit- 
less attempts  on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and 
the  Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  squadron  here,  too,  has  taken  a  Turkish  cor- 
vette, with  some  money  and  a  cargo.  In  short,  if 
they  can  obtain  a  loan,  I  am  of  opinion  that  matters 
will  assume  and  preserve  a  steady  and  favorable 
aspect  for  their  independence. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  stand  paymaster,  and  what 
not ;  and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
warfare  and  of  the  country,  the  resources  even  of 
an  individual  can  be  of  a  partial  and  temporary  ser- 
vice. 

"  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missolonghi.  Probably 
we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The  Suliotes,  who 
are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anxious  to  have  me  with 
them,  and  so  is  Mavrocordato.  If  I  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  reconciling  the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left 
no  stone  unturned)  it  will  be  something ;  and  if 
not,  we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the  western 
Greeks — who  are  the  bravest,  and  at  present  the 
strongest,  having  beaten  back  the  Turks — and  try 
the  effect  of  a  little  physical  advice,  should  they 
persist  in  rejecting  moral  persuasion. 

"  Once  more  recommending  to  you  the  reinforce- 
ment of  my  strong-box  and  credit  from  all  lawful 
Bources  and  resources  of  mine  to  their  practicable 
extent — for,  after  all,  it  is  better  playing  at  nations 
than  gaming  at  Almack's  or  Newmarket — and  re- 
ouesting  you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
"  I  remain  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  DCIV, 


TO    MR.    BOWSING. 


1  lObre  26,  1823. 


tion ;  for  my  part,  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  while  a 
plank  remains  which  can  be  honorably  clung  to.  U 
I  quit  it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not 
the  Holy  Allies  or  the  holier  Mussulmans — but  let 
us  hope  better  things.  "  Ever  yours, 

"N.B. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel  Leicestei 
Stanhope  and  myself  are  acting  in  perfect  harmony 
together — he  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  both  to 
the  cause  and  to  the  committee,  and  is  publicly  as 
well  as  personally  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
>arty  on  every  account.  He  came  up  (as  they  all 
lo  who  have  not  been  in  the  country  before)  with 
some  high-flown  notions  of  the  sixth  form  at  Har- 
row or  Eaton,  &c. ;  but  Col.  Napier  and  I  set  him 
to  rights  on  those  points,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return ;  but  now 
we  can  set  our  shoulders  soberly  to  the  wheel,  with 
out  quarrelling  with  the  mud  which  may  clog  it  oc- 
casionally. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  Col.  Napier  and  myself 
are  as  decided  for  the  cause  as  any  German  student 
of  them  all ;  but  like  men  who  have  seen  the  coun- 
try and  human  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects 
as  well  as  beauties, — more  especially  as  success  will 
remove  the  former  gradually. 

"N.B. 

"P.  S.  As  much  of  this  letter  as  you  please  ifl 
for  the  committee,  the  rest  may  be  '  entre  nous.'  " 


LETTER  DCV. 


TO  ME.   MOORE. 

"  Cephalonia,  Dec.  27,  nBS. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago.  I 
have  been  too  much  employed  latterly  to  write  as  I 
could  wish,  and  even  now  must  write  in  haste. 

"  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  join  Mavrocordato 
in  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  state  of  parties 
(but  it  were  along  story)  has  kept  mejiere  till  now , 
but  now  that  Mavrocordato  (their  Washington  01 
their  Kosciusko)  is  employed  again,  I  can  act  with 
a  safe  conscience.  I  carry  money  to  pay  the  squad- 
ron, &6.,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  Suliotes, 
supposed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with 
some  of  the  dissentients ; — for  there  are  plenty  oi 
differences,  but  trifljng. 

"  It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt  eithei 
Patras  or  the  castles  on  the  Straits  ;  and  it  seems, 
by  most  accounts,  that  the  Greeks, — at  any  rate, 
the  Suliotes,  who  are  in  affinity  with  me  of  'bread 
and  salt,' — ^xpect  that  I  should  march  with  them, 


•'Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed,  which 
arrived  this  day,  except  that  I  embark  to-morrow 
for  Missolonghi.  The  intended  operations  are  de- 
tailed in  the  annexed  documents.  I  have  only  to 
request  that  the  committee  will  use  every  exertion 
to  forward  our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  you  personally  from  my- 
jelf  to  urge  my  friend  and  trustee,  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  (from  whom  I  have  not  heard  these  four 
months  nearly,)  to  forward  to  me  all  the  resources 
«f  my  own  we  can  muster  for  the  ensuing  year, 
since  it  is  no  time  to  menager  purse,  or,  perhaps, 
person.  I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all 
that  I  have 
be  got  tog 

next  vear  ought  to  form  a  good  round  sum)— as  you !  nightingale— see  Bowring's  Anthology,)  or  Thersan- 
may  perceive  that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their  I  der,  or,— or,— somebody  else— but  never  mind— I 
own  among  the  Greeks,  (unless  they  get  the  loan,)  pray  ^ou  to  remember  me  in  your  'smiles  and 
't  is  the  more  necessary  that  those  of  their  friends  wine.' 

Who  have  any  should  risk  it.  "  I  have  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ;  bu« 

"  The  supplies  of  the  committee  are,  some  useful, ;  whether  it  does  or  no.  itill  '  Honor  must  I  e  mmdp'J 
and  all   excellent  in   their  kind,  but  occasionally  j  as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet.'     I  trust  to  observe  both 
bardly  practical  enough,  in  the  present  state  of'  "  Evei,  &o. 


and— be  it  even  so  !     If  any  thing  in  the  way  oi 
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LETTER  DCVI. 


TO   THE   HONORABLE    COLUJfEL   STANHOPE. 

"  Scroter,  (or  some  »uch  name,)  on  board  a  Cephaoniote. 
"MiMleo,  Dec.  31,  1823. 

'  MY  DEAR  STANHOPE, 

"  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part  of  my 
people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c.,  and  which  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  in  a  letter,  (which  has 
«  risk  of  being  intercepted,  perhaps  ;) — but  Gamba 
uid  my  horses,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and 
and  all  the  c:mmittee  things,  also  some  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind  we  have  more 
left,  do  you  understand  ?)  are  taken  by  the  Turkish 
frigates,  and  my  party  and  myself,  in  another  boat, 
na^?  had  a  narrow  escape  last  night,  (being  close 
one1?!  their  stern  and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  an- 
6W(-r,  and  bore  away,)  as  well  as  this  morning. — 
Here  we  are,  with  sun  and  clearing  wpather,  within 
a  pretty  little  port  enough  :  but  whether  our  Turk- 
ish friends  may  not  send  in  their  boats  and  take  us 
out,  (foi  we  have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and 
some  pistols,  and,  I  suspect,  not  more  than  four 
fighting  people  on  board,)  is  another  question,  es- 
pecially if  we  remain  long  here,  since  we  are  blocked 
vnt  of  Missolonghi  by  the  direct  entrance. 

"  You  had  better*  send  my  friend  George  Drake 
,'Draco,)  and  a  body  of  Suiiotes,  to  escort  us  by 
land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all  convenient  speed. — 
Gamba  and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into  Putras,  I 
suppose  ;  and  we  must  "take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to 
get  them  out :  but  where  the  devil  has  the  fleet 
gone  ? — the  Greek,  I  mean ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed  that  the 
Moslems  were  out  again. 

"  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  say, 
that  I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am  uneasy  at 
being  here  ;  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  on 
that  of  a  Greek  boy  with  me.  for  you  know  what 
his  fate  yould  be  :  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  myself  too,  than  have  him  taken  out 
by  those  barbarians.  We  are  all  very  well. 

"N.  6. 

"  The  B'ombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when  taken  ; 
at  least  so  it  appeared  to  us,  (if  taken   she   actu- 
ally bp,  for  it  is  not  certain ;)  and  we  had  to  escape 
from  another  vessel  that  stood  right  between  us  *u 
the  port." 


LETTER  DCVII. 

TO   MR:   MUIK. 

"  Dragome«tii,  Jan.  2,  1824. 

"  MY  DEAR  Mura, 

"  I  wish  you  many  returns  of  the  season  and  hap- 
piness therewithal.  Gamba  and  the  Bombard,  (there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe, )  are  carried  into  Patras  by 
a  Turkish  frigiite,  which  we  saw  »chase  them  at 
dawn  on  the  31st ;  we  had  been  close  under  the 
Bti'ra  in  the  ni^ht,  believing  her  a  Greek  till  within 

Eistol  -»hot,  and  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  of  all  the 
aints,  (our  captain  says,)  and  truly  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  for  we  should  never  have  got  away  of  our- 
ielves.  They  were  .signalizing  their  consort  with 
lights,  and  had  illuminated  the  ship  between  decks, 
and  were  shouting  like  a  mob  ; — but  then  why  did 
they  not  fire  ?  Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek 
briilot  and  were  afraid  of  kindling  us — they  had  no 
colors  flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

"  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast,' hut  the 
irind  unfavorable  for  tite  port ; — a  large  vessel  with 
the  wind  in  her  favor  standing  between  us  and  the 
Gulf,  and  another  in  chase  of  the  Bombard  about 
twelve  miles  off  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  e. 
the  Bombard  and  frigate),  apparently  towards  Pa- 
tras, and  a  Zantiote  boat  making  signals  to  us  from 
the  shove  to  get  away.  Away  we  went  before  the 
Tind,  and  ran  into  a  creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe 
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where  I  landed  Luke*  and  another,  (as  Luke'?  life 
was  in  most  Hanger,)  with  some  money  for  then? 
selves,  and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent  them  up 
the  country  to  Missolonghi,  where  theywould  be  in 
safety,  as  the  place  where  we  were,  could  be  assailed 
by  armed  boats  in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  had  all  out 
arms  except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and  some 
pistoli. 

'  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase  neared 
us,  and  we  dashed  out  again,  and  showing  our  stern, 
(our  boat  sails  very  well,)  got  in  before  night  to 
Dragomestri,  where  we  now  are.  But  where  is  the 
Greek  fleet  ?  I  don't  know — do  you  ?  I  told  our 
master  of  the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
two  large  vessels  (there  were  none  else  in  sight), 
Greeks.  But  he  answered  '  they  are  too  large — why 
don't  they  show  their  colors  ? '  and  his  account  was 
confirmed,  be  it  true  or  false,  by  several  boats  which 
we  met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at  any  rate  have 
2;ot  in  with  that  wind  without  beating  about  for  a 
long  time;  and  as  there  was  much  property  and 
some  lives  to  risk  (the  boy's  especially)  without  any 
means  of  defence,  it  was  necessary  to  let  our  boat 
men  have  their  own  way. 

"  I  despatched  yesterday  another  messenger  tc 
Missolonghi  for  an  escort,  but  we  have  yet  no  an- 
swer. We  are  here  (those  of  my  boat)  for  the  fifth 
day  without  taking  our  clothes  off,  and  sleeping  on 
deck  in  all  weathers,  but  are  all  very  well,  and  in  good 
spirits.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  government 
will  send,  for  their  own  sakes,  an  escort,  as  I  have 
ixteen  thousand  dollars  on  board,  the  greater  part 
for  their  service.  I  had  (besides  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  'five  thousand  more),  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  of  my  own,  without 
reckoning  the  committee's  stores,  so  that  the  Turks 
will  have  a  good  thing  of  it  if  the  prize  be  good. 

"  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &c.,  but  the 
rest  we  can  make  up  again,  so  tell  Hancock  to  set 
ny  bills  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Corgia- 
le^no  to  prepare  the  remainder  of  my  credit  with 
Messrs.  Webb  to  be  turned  into  moneys.  I  shall 
remain  here,  unless  something  extraordinary  occurs, 
till  Mavrocordato  sends,  an-*  then  go  on,  and  act 
according  to  circumstances.  My  respects  to  the 
two  colonels,  and  remembrances  to  all  friends.  Tell 
Ultima  Analise'-^  that  his  friend  Raidi  did  not 
make  his  appearance  with  the  brig,  though  I  th  nk 
that  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  with  us  in  or  off 
Zante,  to  give  us  a  gentle  hint  o*  what  we  had  to 
expect.  "  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  Excuse  my  scrawl  on  account  of  the  pen 
and  the  frosty  morning  at  daybreak.  I  write  in 
haste,  a  boat  starting  for  Kalamo.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  detention  of  the  Bombard,  (if  she  be 
detained,  for  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only 
judge  from  appearances,  and  what  all  these  fellows 
say,)  be  an  affair  of  the  government,  and  neutrality, 
and,  &c., — but  she  was  stopped  at  least  twelve  miles 
distant  from  any  port,  and  had  all  her  papers  regu- 
lar from  Zante  for  Kalamo,  and  we  also.  I  did  not 
land  at  Zante,  being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  but  Sir  F.  S.  came  off  to  invite  me,  &c., 
ind  every  body  was  as  kind  as  could  be,  even  ia 
Cephalonia." 


LETTER  DCVIII. 

TO     MR.     0.     HANCOC&. 

"  Dragomertri,  Jan.  2,  1824. 

'/  DEAR  SIR  '  AxcocK.'J 

"  Remember  me  to  Dr.  Muur  and  everybody      \ 
have  still  the  sixteen  thousand  dollars  with  me,  the 


•  A  Greek  youth  whom  he  hod  brought  with  him,  in  1m  mite,  from  Ceph- 

t  Count  Delladecima,  to  whom  he  give*  this  name  in  ccnraquence  of  t 
habit  which  tint  gentleman  had  of  uiiug  the  pbnue  "  to  ulliraa  aualbe ' 
frequently  in  coiivcnMtion. 

J  Thin  letter  U,  more  properly,  a  pmucript  tc  »as  wttch  Di.  Braou  Off, 
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BYRON'S  WORKS, 


rest  were  on  board  the  Bombarda.  Here  we  are — 
the  Bombarda  taken,  or  at  least  missing,  with  all 
tho  committee  stores,  mv  friend  Gamba,  the  horses, 
negro,  buli-dog,  steward,  and  domestics,  with  all 
our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawful  prize 
or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  governor  of  the 


the  Greeks  who  missed  stays,)  thed  <ct<jrex:,laimea 
'  Save  him,  indeed  !  by  G — d  !  save  me  latner — I'h 
be  first  if  I  can  ' — a  piece  of  egoti  $m  which  he  pro 
nounced  with  such  emphatical  simplicity  as  to  set  all 
who  had  leisure  to  hear  him  laughing,  and  in  a  min- 
ute after  the  vessel  drove  off  again  after  striking 
twice.  She  sprung  a  small  leak,  but  nothing  fur 

Seven  Islands.     I  have  written  to  Dr.  Muir,  by  way  ther  happened,  except  that  the  captain  was  very  uer 

of  Kajamo,  with  all  particulars.     We  are  in  good 


condition ;  and  what  -with  wind  and  weather,  and 
being  hunted  or  so,  little  sleeping  on  deck,  &c.,  are 
in  tolerable  seasoning  for  the  country  and  circum- 
stance* But  I  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  the  cash  I  can  .muster  at  Zante  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Barff  gave  us  eight  thousand  and  odd 
dollars  ;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  my  favor.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  that  the  vessels  were  Turkish 
which  chased ;  but  there  is  strong  presumption  that 
they  were,  and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
every  body,  from  the  resident  downwards,  were  as 
kind  as  could  be,  especially  your  worthy  and  courte- 


as  p*artner. 
"  Tell  our  fri< 


to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  we 
may  yet  do  well.  I  disembarked  the  boy  and  another 
Greek,  who  were  in  most  terrible  alarm — the  boy,  at 
least,  from  the  Morea — on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I 
believe,  which  put  them  in  safety ;  and  as  for  me 
and  mine,  we  must  stick  by  our  goods. 

"  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only  be 
temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  moneys, — if  we 
have  them,  well ;  if  otherwise,  patience.  I  wish  you 
a  happy  new  year,  and  all  our  friends  the  same. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DCIX. 

TO   MR.    CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

"  Muaolunghi,  Ja».  13,  1834. 

•DEAR  SIR, 

"  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  5th :  ditto  to 
Muir  for  his.  You  will  have  heard  that  Gamba  and 
my  vessel  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks  safe 
and  Intact ;  nobody  knows  well  how  or  why,  for 
there's  a  mystery  in  the  story  somewhat  melodra- 
matic. Captain  Valsamachi  has,  I  take  it,  spun  a 
long  yarn  by  this  time  in  Argostoli.  I  attribute 
their  release  entirely  to  Saint  Dionisio,  of  Zante, 
and  the  Madonna  of  the  Rock,  near  Cephalonia. 

'  The  adventures  of  my  separate  luck  were  also 
not  finished  at  Dragomestri ;  we  were  conveyed  out 
by  some  Greek  gun-boats,  and  found  the  Leonidas 
brig-of-war  at  sea  to  look  after  us. — But -blowing 
weather  coming  on,  we  were  driven  on  the  rocks 
twice  in  the  passage  of  the  Scrophes,  and  the  dol- 
lars had  another  narrow  escape.  Two-thirds  of  the 
crew  got  ashore  over  the  bowsprit :  the  rocks  were 
rugged  enough,  but  water  very  deep  close  in  shore, 
so  that  she  was,  after  much  swearing  and  some  ex- 
ertion, got  off  again,  and  away  we  went  with  a  third 
of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desolate  island, 
where  they  might  have  been  now,  had  not  one  of 
the  gun-boats  taken  them  off,  for  we  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  take  them  off  again. 

"  Tell  Muir  that  Dr.  Bruno  did  not  show  much 
fight  on  the  occasion,  for  besides  stripping  to  his 
flannel  waistcoat,  and  running  about  like  a  rat  in  an 
emergency,  when  I  was  talking  to  a  Greek  boy,  (the 
brother  of  the  Greek  girls  in  Argostoli,)  and  telling 
him  of  the  faot  that  th 
passengers,  whatever  the 
and  assuring  him  that 


vous  afterward. 

"  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost  always, 
though  not  contrary  ;  slept  on  deck  in  the  wet  gen 
erallv  for  seven  or  eight  nights,  but  never  was  in 
better  health  (I  speak  personally) — so  much  so, 
that  I  actually  bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  instant  in  the  seu  (to 
kill  the  fleas,  and  other  &c.,)  and  was  all  the  better 
for  it. 

"  We  were  received  at  Missolonghi  with  all  kinda 
of  kindness  and  honors  ;  ;md  the  sight  of  the  fleet 
saluting,  &c.,  and  the  crowds  and  di/ferent  cos- 
tumes, was  really  picturesque.  We  think  of  under- 
taking an  expedition  soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  or- 
dered .with  the  Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

"  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gamba  al- 
ready arrived,  and  every  thing  in  good  condition 
Remember  me  to  all  friends. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  exertion  to 
realize  the  assets.  For  besides  what  I  "have  already 
advanced,  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain  the  Suli- 
otes for  a  year,  (and  will  accompany  them,  either 
as  a  chief,  or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
government,)  besides  sundries.  I  do  qot  under- 
stand Brown's  '  letters  of  credit.'  I  neither  gave 
nor  ordered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I  know  of;  and 
though  of  course,  if  you  have  done  it,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible, I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  except  that 
I  would  have  backed  his  bills,  which  you  said  was 
unnecessary.  As  to  orders — I  ordered  nothing  but 
some  red  cloth  and  oil  cloths,  both  of  which  I  am 
ready  to  receive ,  but  if  Gamba  has  exceeded  my 
commission,  the  other  things  must  be  sent  back  for  1 
cannot  permit  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  will.  The 
servants'  journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  though 
that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  more  than  I  have  said,  and  I 
really  cannot  defray  the  charges  of  half  Greece,  and 
the  Frank  adventures  besides.  Mr.  Burff  must  send 
us  some  dollars  soon,  for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for 


the  present. 
'P.   S. 


"January  14,  1824. 

Will   you   tell   Saint   (Jew)    Geronimo 


Corgialegno  that  I  mean  to  draw  for  the  balance  ol 
my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb  &  Co.  I  shall  diaw 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  (that  being  about  the 
amount,  more  or  less  ;)  but  to  facilitate  the  business, 
I  shall  make  the  draft  payable  also  at  Messrs.  Ran- 
s'om  &  Co.,,  Pall-Mall  East,  London.  I  believe  I 
already  showed  you  my  letters,  (but  if  not,  I  have 
them  to  show,)  by  which,  besides  the  credits  now 
realizing,  you  will  have  perceived  that  I  am  not 
limited  to  any  particular  amount  of  credit  with  my 
bankers.  The  Honorable  Douglas,  my  friend  and 
trustee,  is  a  principal  partner  in  that  house,  and 
having  the  direction  of  my  affairs,  is  aware  to  what 
extent  my  present  resources  may  go,  and  the  letters' 
in  question  were  from  him.  I  can  merely  say,  thai 
within  the  current  year,  1824,  besides  the  money 
already  advanced  to  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
credits  now  in  vour  hands  and  your  partner's,  (Mr. 

of  1823,  I 
present 
at  m\ 


lere  was  no  danger  for  the|Barft'>  whlch  are  a11   from   the  "»come  of 
here  might  be  for  the  vessel,  have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the 

s I  could  save  both  him  and  >'ear  hitherto.      I    shall   or  ought  to   have   at  my 

tnyself  without  difficulty,  (though  he  can't  swim,)1  disposition  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
ts the  water,  though  deep,  was  not  very  rough,— the! lars.  (including  my  income,  and  the  purchase  mon- 
Wind  not  blowing  right  on  shore,  (it  was  a  blunder  of  I  ey s  of  a  manor  lately  sold,)  and  perhaps  more, 
. without  infringing  on  my  income  for  1825,  and  not 


ojr  L!i  order*,  written  to  Mr.  Hancock,  with  some  particulars  of  their  royage  : 
und  :be  Doctor  having  bejuu  his  letter,  "  Pregiatmo.  Sigr.  Aueock,"  Lord 
iJrroB  Una  parodies  his  mode  of  address. — A/our «. 


including  the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 


Yours  ever, 

"N.  B." 


LETTERS. 
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LETTER  DCX. 

TO   MB.    CHARLES    HANCOCK 

"  Misiolontrhi,  Jan.  17,  1624. 

'  I  have  answered,  at  some  length,  your  obliging 
letter,  and  trust  that  you  have  received  my  reply  by 
means  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I  will  also  thank  you  to  re- 
mind Mr.  Tindal  that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish 
you,  on  my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  committee 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  advanced  4o  him  on 
their  account  through  Signor  Corgialegno's  agency 
at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in  October,  as  it  i%  but  fair 
that  the  said  committee  should  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. An  order  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  money 
might  be  inconvenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  dis- 
burse. 

"I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett  the  sura 
of  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will  thank  Mr.  Stevens  to 
pay  to  you,  on  my  account,  from  moneys  of  Mr. 
Blackett,  now  in  his  hands.  1  have  Mr.  B.'s  ac- 
knowledgment in  writing. 

"  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still  pressing, 
and  there  seems  very  little  specie  stirring  except 
mine,  I  still  stand  paymaster,  and  must  again  re- 
quest you  and  Mr.  Barff  to  forward  by  a  safe  chan- 
nel (if  possible)  all  the  dollars  you  can  collect  on 
the  bills  now  negotiating.  I  have  also  written  to 
Corgialegno  for  two  thousand  dollars,  being  about 
•;lie  balance  of  my  separate  letter  from  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Co.,  making  the  bills  also  payable  at 
Ransom's  in  London. 

"  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ;  there  is 
some  order,  and  considerable  preparation.  I  expect 
to  accompany  the  troops  on  an  expedition  shortly, 
which  makes  me  particularly  anxious  for  the  remain- 
ing remittance,  as  '  money  is  the  sinew  of  war,'  and 
of  peace,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  no  peace  here  without  it.  However,  a 
little  does  go  a  good  way,  which  is  a  comfort.  The 
government  of  the  Morea  and  of  Candia  have  writ- 
ten to  me  for  a  further  advance  from  my  own  pecu- 
lium  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  which 
I  demur  for  the  present,  (having  undertaken  to  pay 
the  Suliotes  as  a  free  gift  and  other  things  already, 
besides  the  loan  which  I  have  already  advanced,) 
till  I  receive  letters  from  England,  which  I  have 
reason  to  expect. 

"  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope  that 
you  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  must  have  recour-,f 
to  Malta,  which  will  be  losing  time  and  taking 
trouble;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr.  Barff  and  to  yourself.  I 
am  very  well,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture  of 
public  atfairs — others  must  speak  for  themselves. 
"  Yours  ever  and  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Respects  to  Colonels  Wright  and  Duffle, 
and  the  officers  civil  and  military  ;  also  to  my  friends 
Muir  and  Stevens  particularly,  and  the  'Dellade- 
ciina." 


LETTER  DCXI. 

TO   MR.    CHARLES    HANCOCK.  • 

"  MUsolonglii,  Jan.  19,  IBM. 

"  Since  T  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Stevens,  enclosing  an  account  from 
Corfu,  which  is  so  exaggerated  in  price  and  quan- 
tity, that  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  adruire 
Gamba's  folly,  or  the  merchant's  knavery.  All  that 
/  requested  Gavnba  to  order  was  red  cloth,  enough 
to  make  a  jacket,  and  some  oil-skin  for  trousers,  &c. 
>— the  latter  has  not  been  sent — the  whole  could  riot 
have  amounted  to  fifty  dollars.  The  account  is  six 
hundred  and  forty-five !  !  !  I  will  guaranty  Mr.  Ste- 
rens  against  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
posed t*>  tak.«  the  articles,  (which  I  never  ordered,) 


nor  to  pay  the  amount.  I  will  take  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  ;  the  rest  may  be  sent  baok,  a  id  1  will 
make  the  merchant  an  allowance  of  .so  much  pei 
cent. ;  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  done,  you  must  sell 
the  whole  by  auction  at  what  price  the  things  may 
fetch,  for  I  would  rather  incur  the  dead  loss  of  part. 
than  be  encumbered  with  a  quantity  of  things,  to 
me  at  present  superfluous  or  useless.  Why,  I  could 
have  maintained  three  hundred  men  for  a  niojith  foi 
the  sum  in  Western  Greece  ! 

"  When  the  dogs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the  negrot 
and  the  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  1 
acquiesced  with  patience,  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceivod,  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  elements,  ol 
war,  or  of  Providence ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere 
human  knavery  or  folly,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can 
nor  will  submit  to  it.  I  have  occasion  for  every  dcl- 
lar  I  can  muster  to  keep  the  Greeks  together,  and  I 
do  not  grudge  any  expense  for  the  cause ;  but  to 
throw  away  as  much  as  would  equip,  or  at  lo;r;1 
maintain,  a  corps  of  excellent  ragamuffins  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the 
doctor  with  blank  bills,  (see  list,)  broadcloth,  Hes- 
sian boots,  and  horsewhips,  (the  latter  1  own  that 
they  have  richly  earned,)  is  rather  beyond  my  en- 
durance, though  a  pacific  person,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  or  at  least  my  acquaintances.  I  pray  you 
to  try  to  help  me  out  of  this  damnable  commercial 
speculation  of  Gamba's,  for  it  is  one  of  those  piecee 
of  impudence  or  folly  which  I  don't  forgive  him  in 
a  hurry.  I  will,  of  course,  see  Stevens  free  of  ex- 
pense out  of  the  transaction;  —  by-the-way,  the 
Greek  of  a  Corfiote  has  thought  proper  to  dra\^  a 
bill,  raid  get  it  discounted  at  twenty-four  dc' 
if  I  had  been  there,  it  should  have  been  protested 
also. 

'  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon  set  ou< 
for  Cephalonia.  He  came  to  me  for  some  pills,  and 
I  gave  hiiii  some  reserved  for  particular  friends,  and 
which  I  never  knew  any  body  recover  from  under 
several  months ;  but  he  is  no  better,  and  what  is 
odd,  no  worse ;  and  as  the  doctors  have  had  no  bet- 
ter success  with  him  than  1,  he  goes  to  Argostoli, 
sick  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

"  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  specie,  and  that, 
speedily,  otherwise  public  aUuirs  will  be  at  a  stand 
still  here.  I  have  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes 
for  a  year,  to  advance  in  March  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides,  to  the  government  for  a  balance  duf 
to  the  troops,  and  some  other  smaller  matters  for 
the  Germans,  and  the  press,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  so  what 
with  those,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite  which, 
though  not  extravagant,  is  expensive  with  Gamba's 

— d  nonsense,  I  shall  have  occasion  for  all  the 
moneys  I  can  muster,  and  I  have  credits  where- 
withal to  face  the'  undertakings,  if  realized,  and 
expect  to  have  more  soon. 

"  Believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DCXII. 
TO  *  *  *  *. 

"  Mi-dumghi,  Ja^    «,  '<•». 

"  The  expedition  of  about  two  thousand  men  ia 
planned  for  an  attack  on  Lepanto ;  and  for  reason* 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  native  Capitani,  who 
would  rather  be  (nominally  at  least)  under  the  cora- 
mand  of  a  foreigner,  than  one  of  Jjieir  own  body, 
the  direction,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  giyen  to  me.  Theia 
is  also  another  reason,  which  is,  that  if  a  capitula- 
tion should  take  place,  the  Mussulmans  might  per- 
haps, rather  have  Christian  faith  with  a  Frank  than 
with  a  Greek,  and  so  l«e  inclined  to  accede  a  point 
or  two.  These  appear  to  be  the  most  obvious  Mo- 
tives for  such  an  appointment,  as  far  as  1  can  con 
jecture,  unless  there  be  one  reason  more,  viz.,  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  no  one  else  /'not  even 
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Mavrocordato  timself)  seems   disposed   to  accept  | tempt ;  and  as  for  personal  safety,    Besides  ths*  u 
inch- %  nomination — and  though  my  desires  are  as  ought  not  to  be  a  consideration,  I  take  it  that  » 


far  as  my  deserts  upon  this  occasion,  I  do  not  de- 
cline it,  being  willing  to  do  as  I  am  bidden ;  and  as 
[  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  clans,  I  may  as  well 
Bee  what  they  are  likely  to  do  for  their  money;  be- 
iides  I  am  tired  of  hearing  nothing  but  talk.  *  * 
"  I  presume,  from  the  retardment,  that  he*  is  the 
lame  Parry  who  attempted  the  North  Pole,  and  is 
(it  may  be  supposed)  now  essaying  the  South." 


LETTER  DCXIII. 


TO   MB.    CHARLES    HANCOCK. 


"  MiMolonglii,  Feb.  5, 1824. 

"  Dr.  Muir's  letter  and  yours  of  the  23d  reached 
me  some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that  I  am  glad  of  his 
promotion  for  his  sake,  and  of  his  remaining  near 
us  for  all  our  sakes :  though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr. 
Kennedy's  departure,  which  accounts  for  the  pre- 
vious earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather 
in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my  medical 
pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him,  that  among 
other  firebrands,  our  fire-master  Parry  (just  landed) 
has  disembarked  an  elect  blacksmith,  entrusted  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments. 
I  have  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power  for  his 
works  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  if  he  can  settle 
matters  as  easily  with  the  Greek  Archbishop  and 
bierachy,  I  trust  that  neither  the  heretic  nor  the 
iupposed  skeptic  will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

"  By-the-way,  I  met  with  the  said  Archbishop  at 
Anatolico  ( where  I  went  by  invitation  of  the  Pri- 
mate a  few  days  ago,  and  was  received  with  a 
heavier  cannonade  than  the  Turks,  probably)  for 
the  second  time,  (I  had  known  him  here  before;) 
and  he  arid  P.  Mavrocordato,  and  the  Chiefs  and 
Primates  and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thought 
the  metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  party,  and  a 
very  good  Christian  for  all  that.  But  Gamba  (we 
got  wet  through  in  our  way  back)  has  been  ill  with 
a  fever  and  colic ;  and  Luke  has  been  out  of  sorts 
too,  and  so  hav«  some  others  of  the  people,  and  I 
have  been  very  well, — except  that  I  caught  cold 
yesterday  with  swearing  too  much  in  the  rain  at  the 
Greeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  in  landing  the 
committee  stores,  and  nearly  spoiled  our  combusti- 
bles ;  but  I  turned  out  in  person,  and  made  such  a 
row  as  set  them  in  motion,  blaspheming  at  them 
from  the  government  downwards,  till  they  actually 
did  some  part  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done  sev- 
eral days  before,  and  this  is  esteemed,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  a  wonder. 

"  'i'ell  Muir  that,  notwithstanding  his  remon- 
strances, which  I  receive  thankfully,  it  is  perhaps 
best  that  I  should  advance  with  the  troops  ;  for  if 
we  do  not  do  something  soon,  we  shall  only  have  a 
third  year  of  defensive  operations  and  another  siege, 
and  all  that.  We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  coming 
down  in  force,  and  sooner  than  usual ;  and  as  these 
fellows  do  mind  me  a  little,  it  is  the  opinion  that  1 
should  go, — firstly,  because  they  will  sooner  listen 
to  a  foreigner  than  one  of  their  own  people,  out  of 
native  jealousies ;  secondly,  because  the  Turks  will 
sooner  treat  or  capitualate  (if  such  occasion  should 
happen)  with  a  Frank  than  a  Greek  ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  nobody  else  seems  disposed  to  take  the 
responsibility— -Mavrocordato  being  very  busy  here, 
the  foreign  military  men  too  young  or  not  of  author- 
ity enough  to  be  obeyed  by  'the  natives,  and  the 
chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  Inclined  to  obey  any  one  ex- 
tept,  or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own  body.  As  for 
me,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  am  bidden,  and  to 
follow  my  instructions.  I  neither  seek  nor  shun 
{hat  nor  any  thing  else  they  may  wish  me  to  at- 


Pirry,  whc  bad  been  long  expected  with  artiilerjr. 


m'an  is  on  the  whole  as  safe  in  one  place  as  anothej ; 
and,  after  all,  he  had  better  end  with  f.  bullet  than 
bark  in  his  body.  If  we  are  not  taken  off  with  the 
sword,  we  are  like  to  march  off  with  an  ague  in  this 
mud-basket ;  and  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun, 
to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  martially, 
than  marsh-ally ; — the  situation  of  Missolonghi  is 
not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of  Holland,  when 
broken  down,  are  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  for  dryness, 
in  comparison. 

"  And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I  thank  you 
and  Mr.  Barff  for  your  ready  answers,  which,  nexi 
to  ready  money, 'is  a  pleasant  thing.  Besides  the 
assets,  and  balance,  and  the  relics  of  the  Corgia- 
legno  correspondence  with  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  (I 
sold  the  dog  flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  his  price,)  I 
shall  request  and  require,  from  the  beginning  oi 
March  ensuing,  about  five  thousand  dollars  every 
two  months,  i.  e.,  about  twenty-five  thousand  with- 
in the  current  year,  at  regular  intervals,  independent 
of  the  sums  now  negotiating.  I  can  show  you  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  these  are  considerably  within 
my  supplies  for  the  year  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks  exactly  what  I 
could  or  would  advance  on  an  emergency,  because, 
otherwise,  they  will  double  and  triple  their  demands, 
(a  disposition  that  they  have  already  sufficiently 
shown  ; )  and  though  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can 
when  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  help  a  little,  for  they  are  not  quite  so  bare  as 
they  pretend  to  be  by  some  accounts. 

"  Feb.  7,  1824. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Parry, 
and  afterward  by  the  return  of  Hesketh,  who  has 
not  brought  an  answer  to  my  epistles,  which  rather 
surprises  me.  You  will  write  soon  I  suppose.  Par- 
ry seems  a  fine  rough  subject,  but  will  hardly  be 
ready  for  the  field  these  three  weeks ;  he  and  I  will 
(I  think)  be  able  to  draw  together — at  least  I  will 
not  interfere  with  or  contradict  him  in  his  own 
department.  He  complains  grievously  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  e-nthusymusy  part  of  the  committee,  but 
greatly  praises  Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  would 
have  given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  and  come 
out  himself,  but  Kennedy  or  somebody  else  disgust- 
ed him,  and  thus  they  have  spoiled  part  of  their 
subscription  and  cramped  their  operations.  Parry 
says  Bowring  is  a  humbug,  to  which  I  say  nothing. 
Tie  sorely  laments  the  printing  and  civilizing  ex- 
penses, and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  world,  or  any  school  here  at  present, 
save  and  except  always  an  academy  for  artillery- 
ship. 

'•  He  complained  also  of  the  cold,  a  little  to  my 
surprise  ;  firstly,  because,  there  being  no  chimneys, 
I  have  used  myself  to,do  without  other  warmth  than 
the  animal  heat  and  one's  cloak,  in  these  pirts; 
and  secondly,  because  I  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  fire-mastf t 
(who  is  to  burn  a  whole  fleet)  exclaim  against  the 
atmosphere.  I  fully  expected  that  his  very  an 
proach  would  have  scorched  up  the  town  like  th» 
burning-glasses  of  Archimedes.  • 

Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Commander 'in 
chief,  .and  the  post  is  by.no  means  a  sinecure  fat 
we  are  not  what  Major  Sturgeon  calls  '  a  set  of  the 
most  amicable  officers.'  Whether  we  shall  have  a 
'boxing  'bout  between  Captain  Sheer  and  the  Colo- 
nel,' I  cannot  tell ;  but,  between  'Suliote  chiefs, 
German  barons,  English  volunteers,  and  adven 
turers  of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form  aa 
goodly  an  allied  army  as  ever  quarrelled  bemitU 
the  same  banner. 

"  Feb.  8,  182v 

"  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday,  and  it 
is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  drew  some  time 
since  on  Mr.  Barff  for  a  thousand  dollars  to  com- 
plete some  monuy  wanted  by  the  government.  TV.« 
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»ald  government  got  cash  on  that  bill  here  and  at 
a  profit ;  but  the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to 
them,  after  proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other 
bflls  on  Barff  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  either  could  not,  or  thought  better  of  it.  I 
had  written  to  Barff  advising  him,  but  had  after- 
ward to  write  to  tell  him  of  the  fellow's  having  not 
?ome  up  to  time.  You  must  really  send  me  the 
telance  soon.  I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suli- 
otes  to  pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides,  and 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  all  our 
operations  will  be  at  a  stand-still  unless  you  use 
despatch.  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Barff  or  to  you  fur- 
ther bills  on  England  for  three  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  negotiated  as  speedily  as  you  can.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  here  and  formerly  the  sums  I  can 
command  at  home  within  the  year, — without  in- 
cluding my  credits,  or  the  bills  already  negotiated 
or  negotiating,  as  Corgiaiegno's  balance  of  Mr. 
Webb's  letter, — and  my  letters  from  my  friends 
(received  by  Mr.  Parry's  vessel),  confirm  what  I 
have  already  stated.  How  much  I  may  require  in 
the  course  of  the  year  I  can't  tell,  but  I  will  take 

e  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  means  to  supply  it. 
' '  Yours  ever, 

"N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr.  Jerostati, 
to  draw  en  Demetrius  Delladecima  (is  it  our  friend 
in  ultima  analise  ?)  to  pay  \b».  committee  expenses, 
I  really  do  not  understand  what  the  committee 
mean  by  some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  get 
on  very  well  hitherto ;  how  long  this  may  last, 
Heaven  knows,  but  I  hope  it  will,  for  a  good  deal 
for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it,  but  he  has 
already  had  some  miff's  with  Col.  S.,  and.  I  do  all  I 
can  to  keep  the  peace  among  them.  However, 
Parry  is  a  fine  fellow,  extremely  active,  and  of 
strong,  sound,  practical  talents,  by  all  accounts. 
Enclosed  are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
in  the  mode  directed,  (i.  e.  parcelled  out  in  smaller 
bills.)  A  good  opportunity  occurring  for  Cephalo- 
nyi  to  send  letters  on,  I  avail  myself  of  it.  Re- 
member me  to  Stevens,  and  to  all  friends.  Also 
my  compliments  and  every  thing  kind  to  the 
colonels  and  officers. 

"  February  9,  1824. 

"  P.  S.  2d  or  3d.  I  have  reason  to  expect  a  per- 
son from  England  directed  with  papers  (on  busi- 
ness) for  me  to  sign,  somewhere  in  the  islands,  by- 
and-by ;  if  such  should  arrive,  would  you  forward 
him  to  me  by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  re- 
gard a  transaction  with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
which  I,  or  my  bankers  and  trustees  for  me,  may 
have  to  receive  (in  England)  in  consequence.  The 
time  of  the  probable  arriva,!  I  cannot  state,  but  the 
date  of  my  letters  is  the  2d  Nov.,  and  I  suppose  that 
he  ought  to  arrive  soon." 


LETTER  DCXIV. 

TO   ANDREW  LONDO.* 

M  DEAR  FRIBND, 

"The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Greece  has  ever  been  for  me,  as 
rt  must  be  for  all  men  of  any  feeling  or  education, 
the  promised  land  of  valor,  of  the  arts,  and  of  lib- 
erty ;  nor  did  the  time  I  passed  in  my  youth  in 
travelling  among  her  ruins  at  all  chill  my  affection 
for  the  tyrth-place  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this,  1 
am  bound  to  yourself  by  ties  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude for  the  hospitality  which  I  experienced  from 
you  during  my  stay  in  that  country,  of  which  you 
are  now  become  one  of  the  first  defenders  and  or- 
naments. To  see  myself  serving,  by  your  side  anc 


under  your  eyes,  in  the  cause  of  Greece ,  will  be  to 
me  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life.     In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again  meeting, 
"  I  am  as  ever  &c." 


LETTER   DCXV. 

TO   HIS   HIGHNESS   YUSSUFF   PACHA. 

"Misaolonghi,  231  Jan.  1824. 

HIGHNESS  ! 

"  A  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestice 
of  mine  were  embarked,  was  destined  a  few  days 
ago  and  released  by  order  of  your  Highness.  I  have 
now  to  thank  you  ;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel, 
which,  as  carrying  a  neutral  flag,  and  being  under 
British  protection,  no  one  had  a  right  to  detain; 
)ut  for  having  treated  my  friends  with  so  much 
dndness  while  they  were  in  your  hands. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether displeasing  to  your  Highness,  I  have  re- 
juested  the  governor  of  this  place  to  release  four 
Turkish  prisoners,  and  he  has  humanely  consented 
;o  do  so.  I  lose  nd  time,  therefore,  in  sending  them 
:ack,  in  order  to  make  as  early  a  return  as  I  could 
'or  your  courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  These  pri- 
soners are  liberated  without  any  conditions :  but, 
should  the  circumstance  find  a  place  in  your  recol- 
ection,  I  venture  to  beg  that  your  Highness  will 
;reat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth  fall  into  your 
lands  with  humanity ;  more  especially  since  the 
lorrors  of  war  are  sufficiently  great  in  themselves, 
without  being  aggravated  by  wanton  cruelties  on 

.it)i<»-  oJ^o  «  NAKT.   RVHON  ' 


OM  of  Uw  Qre«k  chief.. 


either  side. 


'NOEL 


LETTER  DCXVI. 

TO   MR.    BARFF. 

"  Feb. «. 

'I  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  course 
weakly  ;  the  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my 
temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  stopping  it,  but  I  have  since  been  up  daily,  and 
out  in  boats  or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken 
a  warm  bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  can  well  be, 
without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  animal 
food. 

'  Besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  Patras,  I  have 
obtained  the  release  of  four-and-twenty  women 
and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my  own  expense  to 
Prevesa,  that  the  English  consul-general  may  con- 
sign them  to  their  relations.  I  did  this  by  their 
own  desire.  Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled 
with  the  Suliotes  and  foreigners,  &c.,  but  I  still 
hope  better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  aa 
long  as  my  health  and  circumstances  will  permit  me 
to  be  supposed  useful.* 

'  I  am  obliged  to  support  the  government  here  foi 
the  present." 

[The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  having 
been  released  by  him  and  sent  to  Prevesa  had  been 
held  in  captivity  at  Missolonghi  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  The  following  was  the  lettei 
which  he  forwarded  with  them  to  the  English  Con 
nul  at  Prevesa.] 


LETTER  DCXVH. 

TO  MR.   MAYER. 
•'SIR, 

"  Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  object* 
was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  miseries  in« 


•  In  a  letter  to  the  lame  gentleman,  dated  January  27,  he  had  almd| 
•aid,  "  1  hope  that  thing!  here  will  go  on  well  wine  tirrw  a  uUMf.  wt 
Mick  by  the  eau«e  u  Mat  ai  a  eauM  exi»U— fir*  at  Mcoud." 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


cident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  the  present.  When 
the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question,  I  know  no 
difference  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough 
that  those  who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest  pre- 
tender to  humane  feelings.  I  have  found  here 
twenty-four  Turks,  including  women  and  children, 
who  nave  long  pined  in  distress,  far  from  the  moans 
of  support  and  the  consolations  of  their  home. 
The  government  has  consigned  them  to  me :  I 
transmit  them  to  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be 
Bent.  I  hope  that  yon  will  not  object  to  take  care 
that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
that  the  Governor  of  your  town  may  accept  of  my 
present.  The  best  recompense  I  can  hope  for 
would  be  to  find  that  I  had  inspired  the  Ottoman 
commanders  with  the  same  sentiments  towards 
these  unhappy  Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fall  into 
their  hands.  "  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  &c." 


LETTER  DCXVIII. 

TO  THE   HONORABLE   DOUGLAS   KINNAIRD. 
"  MiMolonghi,  Feb.  21,  1824. 

"  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  November. 
It  is  essential  that  the  money  should  be  paid,  as  I 
have  drawn  for  it  all,  and  more  too,  to  help  the 
Greeks.  Parry  is  here,  and  he  and  I  agree  very 
well ;  and  all  is  going  on  hopefully  for  the  present, 
considering  circumstances. 

"  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the  Turks 
are  coining  down  in  force ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  must 
stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall  shortly  march  (accord- 
ing to  orders)  against  Lepanto,  with  two  thousand 
men.  I  have  been  here  some  time,  after  some  nar- 
row escapes  from  the  Turks,  and  also  from  being 
shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the  rocks,  but 
this  you  will  have  heard,  truly  or  falsely,  through 
other  channels,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with 
a  long  story. 

"  So  far  1  have  succeeded  in  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Western  Greece,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  dissolved.  If  you  have  received  the 
eleven  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  these,  with  what 
I  have  in  hand,  and  my  income  for  the  current  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  contingencies,  will,  or  might, 
enable  me  to  keep  the  '  sinews  of  war'  properly 
stmng.  If  the  deputies  be  honest  fellows,  and  ob- 
tain the  loan,  they  will  repay  the  4000/.  as  agreed 
upon  ;  and  even  then  I  shall  save  little,  or  indeed 
less  than  little,  since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the 
whole  machine — in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own 
cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only  succeed,  and  I  don't 
care  for  myself. 

"  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but  am  get- 
ting better,  and  can  ride  about  again  ;  so  pray  quiet 
our  friends  on  that  score. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did,  will,  would,  could, 
or  should  write  a  satire  against  Gifford,  or  a  hair  of 
his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literarv 
father,  and  myself  as  his  'prodigal  son  ; '  and  if  1 
luve  allowed  his  '  fatted  calf  to  grow  to  an  ox  be- 
fore he  kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I 
prefer  beef  ta  veal.  .  "  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DCXIX. 

TO  MB.   BARFF. 

"  February  23. 

My  health  seems  improving,  especially  from 
riding  and  the  war  n  bath.  Six  Englishmen  will 
oe  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante  ;  they  are  artificers, 
\nd  have  had  enough  of  Greece  in  fourteen  days. 
If  jou  could  recommend  them  to  a  passage  home,  I 
»ou!d  thank  you;  tbay  are  good  men  enough,  but 


do  not  quite  understand  the  little  disciepancies  K. 
these  countries,,  and  are  not  used  'o  see  shootina 
and  slashing  in  a  domestic  quiet  way,  or  (as  it 
forms  here)  a  part  of  housekeeping. 

"  If  they  should  want  any  thing  during  theif 
quarantine,  you  can  advance  them  not  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day  (among  them)  for  that  period,  to  pur- 
chase; them  some  little  extras  as  comforts,  (as  they 
ai  e  quite  out  of  their  element.)  I  cannot  afford  them 
more  at  present." 


LETTER  DCXX 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Miwolonghi,  Feb.  25,  183». 

"  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that 
you  state  '  a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifford 
having  arrrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be  written  by  me  ! 
but  that  you  do  not  believe  it.'  I  dare  say  you  do 
not,  nor  any  body  else,  I  should  think.  Whoever 
asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  Gifford  lies  in  his  throat.  If  any 
such  composition  exists  it  is  none  of  mine.  You 
know  as  well  as  any  body  upon  whom  I  have  or  have 
not  written  ;  and  you  also  know  whether  they  do  or 
did  not  deserve  that  same.  And  so  much  for  such 
matters. 

"  You  will  perhaps  he  anxious  to  hear  some  news 
from  this  part  of  Greece,  (which  is  the  most  liable 
to  invasion  ;)  but  you  will  hear  enough  through  pub- 
lic and  private  Channels.  I  will,  however,  give  you 
the  events  of  a  week,  mingling  my  own  private  pe 
culiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  a  little  jum- 
bled together  at  present. 

"  On  Sunday,  (the  loth,  I  believe,)  I  had  a  strong 
and  sudden  convulsive  attack,  which  left  me  speech- 
less, though  not  motionless  —  for  ?ome  strong  men 
could  not  hold  me  ;  but  whether  it  was  epilepsy, 
catalepsy,  cachexy,  or  apoplexy,  or  what  other 
exy  or  epsy,  the  doctors  have  not  decided  ;  or 
whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c.  ;  but  it 
was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  off,  and 
all  that.  On  Monday,  they  put  leeches  to  my  tem- 
ples, no  difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be, 
stopped  till  eleven  at  night,  (they  had  gone  too 
near  the  temporal  artery  for  my  temponl  safety,) 
and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterize  the 
orifice  till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

"  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig-of-war  ran  on  shore., 
On  Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to 
.attack  her,  though  protected  by  her  consorts,  the 
Turks  burned  her  and  retired  to  Patras.  On  Thurs- 
day a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the 
Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal  :  a  Swedish  officer  was 
killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  a  gen- 
eral fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  pre- 
vented. On  Friday,  the  officer  was  buried  ;  and 
Captain  Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied,  under 
the  pretence  that  their  lives  are  in  danger,  and  are 
for  quitting  the  country  :  —  they  may. 

"  On  Saturday,  we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an 
earthquake  which  I  remember,  (and  I  have  felt 
thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods  ;  they 
are  in  the  Mediterranean,)  and  the  whole  army  dis- 
charged their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  savages  beat  drums,  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  :  —  it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether  —  if 
you  had  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  who  had 
never  been  out  of  a  workshop  before  !  —  or  will 
again,  if  they  can  help  it  —  and  on  Sunday,  we 
heard  that  the  Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa,  with 
one  hundred  and  odd  thqusand  men. 

"  In  coming  here,  I  had  two  escapes,  one  from  . 
the  Turks,  (one  of  my  vessels  was  taken,,  but  after- 
ward released,)  and  the  other  from  shipwreck.    Wa 
drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scrophes  (islands 
nesr  the  coast.) 

"  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  o 
eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  men,  women 
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and  inildren,  and  sent  them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa, 
at  my  own  charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years 
old.  who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  send,  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or 
to  England.  Her  name  is  Hato,  or  Hetagce.  She 
is  a  very  pretty,  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her 
mother  merely  spared  by  special  favor  and  owing  to 
her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but  five  years 
old. 

"  My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride  about  again. 
My  office  here  is  no  sinecure,  so  many  parties  anc 
difficulties  of  every  kind ;  but.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
Prince  Mavrocordato  is  an  excellent  person,  anc 
does  all  in  his  power,  but  his  situation  is  perplexin 
at  the  extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the 
success  of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however, 
more  of  public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I 
have  little  time  to  write. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c.,  &c., 
"N.  BN." 


LETTER  DCXXI. 


TO    MR.    MOORE. 
"  Mitsolonghi,  Western  Greece,  March  4,  1824. 

MY  DEAR  MOORE, 

"  Your  reproach  is  unfounded — I  have  received 
_wo  letters  from  you,  and  answered  both  previous 
to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have  not  been  '  quiet '  in 
an  lonion  island,  but  much  occupied  with  business, 
the  Greek  deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you. 
Neither  have  I  continued  '  Don  Juan,"  nor  any 
other  poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some 
newspaper  report  or  other. 

"  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some  use, 
arrived,  I  came  here ;  and  am  told  that  my  arrival 
(with  some  other  circumstances)  has  been  of,  at 
least,  temporary  advantage  to  the  cause.  I  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  Turks,  and  another  from 
shipwreck  on  my  passage.  On  the  15th  (or  16th) 
of  February  I  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy, 
— the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided  which, 
but  the  alternative  is  agreeable.  My  constitution, 
therefore,  remains  between  the  two  opinions,  like 
Mahomet's  sarcophagus  between  the  magnets.  All 
that  I  cun  say  is,  that  they  nearly  bled  me  to  death, 
by  placing  the  leeches  too  near  the  temporal  artery, 


"  P.  S.  Tell  Mr.  Murray  tnat  I  rrote  to  him  the 
other  day,  and  hop?  that  he  has  received,  or  wiD 
receive,  the  letter." 


LETTER  DCXXII. 

TO   DR.    KENNEDY. 

"  MinolotKThi,  March  4,  1SB4. 

"MY  DEAR  DOCTOR, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very  kind 
letters,  both  received  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
precarious  state  of  my  health,  nor  am,  nor  have 
been,  deceived  on  that  subject.  But  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  remain  in  Greece ;  and  it  were  better 
to  die  doing  something  than  nothing.  My  presence 
here  has  been  so  far  useful  as  to  have  prevented 
confusion  from  becoming  worse  confounded,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Should  I  become,  or  be  deemed, 
useless  or  superfluous,  I  am  ready  to  retire  ;  but  in 
the  interim  I  am  not  to  consider  personal  con- 
sequences ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
— as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  shall,  however, 
observe  your  instructions,  and  indeed  did  so,  as  fai 
as  regards  abstinence,  for  some  time  past. 

"  Besides  the  tracts,  &c.,  which  you  have  sent 
for  distribution,  one  of  the  English  artificers  (hight 
Brownbill,  a  tinman),  left  to  my  charge  a  number 


of    Greek   Testaments,   which 


ly  en; 
I  wil 


endeavor   to 


distribute  properly.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the 
rranslation  is  not  correct,  nor  in  good  Romaic : 
Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  I  am  trying  to 
reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribution,  which 
(without  due  regard  to  their  hierarchy)  they  might 
contrive  to  impede  or  neutralize  in  trie  effect,  from 
their  power  over  their  people.  Mr.  Brownbill  has 
*one  to  the  islands,  having  some  apprehension  foi 
lis  life,  (not  from  the  priests,  however,)  and  ap- 
parently preferring  rather  to  be  a  saint  than  a 
nartyr,  although  his  apprehensions  of  becoming 
:he  latter  were  probably  unfounded.  All  the  Eng- 
ish  artificers  accompanied  him,  thinking  themselves 
n  danger,  on  account  of  some  troubles  here,  which 
lave  apparently  subsided. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  others  since  I  began  this  letter, 
ind  must  close  it  hastily,  for  the  boat  is  announced 


so  that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stopped^  as  ready  to  sail.  Your  future  convert,  Hato,  or 
even  with  caustic.  I  am  supposed  to  be  getting  Hatag6e,  appears  to  me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and 
better,  slowly,  however.  But  my  homilies  will,  I  promising,  and  possesses  an  interesting  counte- 
presum*,  for  the  future,  be  like  the  Archbishop  of!n.a^ce<  With  regard  to  her  disposition,  I  can  say 


arry  s 
t  of  a 


Grenada's — in  this  case,  'I  order  you  a  hundred 
ducats  from  my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little 
more  taste.' 

"  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Col.  Stan- 
hope's and  Capt.  ParryVreports, — and  to  all  other 
reports  whatsoever.  There  is  plenty  to  do — war 
without,  and  tumult  within — they  '  kill  a  man  a 
week,'  like  Bob  Acres  in  the  country.  Pa: 
artificers  have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on  account 
dis^'ite,  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and  foreigners 
were  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was  killed,  and  a  Suliote 
wounded.  In  the  middle  of  their  fight  there  was  a 
strong  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  so,  between  that 
and  the  sword,  they  boomed  otfii  a  hurry  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary  A  Turkish  brig 
ran  ashore,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.* 

"You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or  .medi- 
tating that  same.  Let  me  heai  from  and  of  you, 
and  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

"  Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

ll  V      TJ  " 
jN.    D. 


•  What  li  omitted  here  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  rarious  particultn,  re- 
ipeetiug  all  th;it  tail  happened  since  his  arrival,  which  heve  already  been 
JTen  n  the  letten  to  hi*  other  corre«Dondenu.^Voor«. 


little,  but  Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is 
middle-aged  lady  of  good  character)  in  his  house  as 
a  domestic,  (although  the'family  was  in  good  worldly 
circumstances  previous  to  the  Revolution,)  speaks 
well  of  both,  and  he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  only  seen  the  child  a  few  times  with 
her  mother,. a-nd  what  I  have  seen  is  favorable,  or  I 
should  not  take  so  much  interest  in  her  behalf.  If 
she  turns  out  well,  my  idea  would  be  to  send  her  to 
my  daughter  in  England,  (if  not  to  respectabla 
persons  in  Italy,)  and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  to 
enable  her  to  live  with  reputation,  either  singly  or 
in  marriage,  if  she  arrive  at  maturity.  I  will  make 
proper  arrangements  about  her  expenses  through 
Messrs  Barff  and  Hancock,  and  the  rest  I  leave  to 
your  discretion  and  to  Mrs.  K.'s,  with  a  great  sense 
of  obligation  for  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her 
temporary  superintendence. 

"  Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  you  will  already  have  heard.  We  are  going 
on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  with  the  hope  and  th« 
endeavor  to  do  better.  Believe  me, 

•'  Ever  and  tmly,  &c  ' 
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LETTER  DCXXIII. 


TO    MR.    BARFF. 

"  March  5,  1324. 

"  If  Sisseni*  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with, 
and  well  treated ;  if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the 
shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One  great 
object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dissensions  for  the 
future,  without  exacting  too  rigorous  an  account  of 
the  past.  Prince  Mavrocordato  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be 
fairly  dealt  with.  I  have  heard  a  g.ood  deal  of  Sis- 
seni, but  not  a  dealoi  good  ;  however,  I  never  judge 
from  report,  particularly  in  a  revolution.  Person- 
ally, I  am  rather  obliged  to  him,  for  he  has  been 
very  hospitable  to  all  friends  of  mine  who  have 
passed  through  his  district.  You  may  therefore 
assure  him  that  any  overture  for  the  advantage  of 
Greece  and  its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily 
and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly  think  that  he 
would  have  ventured  a  deceitful  proposition  to  me 
through  you,  because  he  must  be  sure  that  in  such 
a  case  it  would  eventually  be  exposed.  At  any 
rate,  the  healing  of  these  dissensions  is  so  impor- 
tant a  poirt,  that  something  must  be  risked  to  ob- 
tain it." 


LETTER  DCXXIV. 

TO  MR.   BARFF 

"  March  10. 

•  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Parruca's  letter, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him  from  me,  that  I 
have  done  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to  reunite  the 
Greeks  with  the  Greeks. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  your 
country-house  (as  for  all  kindness)  in  case  that  my 
health  should  require  my  removal ;  but  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of 
any  (even  supposed)  utility  : — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand  at  all, 
I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I  say  this,  I  am 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
sensions, and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves ; 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  all  reason- 
able people. 

"  My  chief,  indeed  nine-tenths  of  my  expenses 
here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  and  objects  connected  with  their  independ- 


LETTTER  DCXXV. 


TO   8R.  PAHRUCA. 


"  March  10,  1824. 


"  SIR, 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  answering  your  letter.  My 
first  wish  has  always  been  to  bring  the  Greeks  to 
agree  among  themselves.  I  came  here  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Greek  Government,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  abandon  Roumeali  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesus until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence 
can  really  be  of  any  assistance  in  uniting  two  or 
more  parties,  I  am  ready  to  go  any  where,  either  as 
a  mediator,  or,  if  necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these 
affairs,  I  have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dis- 
like of  any  individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of 
deserving  the  name  of  the  friend  of  your  country, 
and  of  her  patriots. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c." 


•  This  Siueni,  who  wa>  the  Ca.pita.im  of  the  rich  diitrict  about  Gastouni, 
•nd  had,  for  tome  time,  held  out  against  the  general  government,  wa»  now, 
u  appear*  by  the  above  letter,  making  overtures,  through  M.  Bartf,  of  adhe- 
sion. A»  a  proof  of  his  smcrrity,  it  wa§  required  by  Lord  Byron  that  he 
•hould  surrender  into  the  handi  of  the  government  the  forties*  of  Chiarenia. — 
Uoort. 


LETTER  DCXXVI. 

TO   MR.    CHARLES    HANCOCK. 

"  Misiolonghi,  10th  March.  !K4. 
"SIR, 

"  I  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a  bill  drawn  oa 
Signer  C.  Jerostatti  for  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  pounds,  on  account  of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  com- 
mittee, for  carrying  on  the  service  at  this  place. 
But  Count  Delladecima  sent  no  more  than  tw» 
hundred  dollars  until  he  should  receive  instructions 
from  C.  Jerostatti.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  ad- 
vance that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive  stop  being 
put  to  the  laboratory  service  at  this  place,  &c.,  &c. 

"  I  beg  you  will  mention  this  business  to  Count 
Delladecima,  who  has  the  draft  and  every  account, 
and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  conjunction  with  yourself, 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  this  money  account,  and, 
when  received  forward  tae  same  to  Missolonghi. 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry ;  but  I  set 
that  I  must  continue  the  letter  myself.  I  under- 
stand little  or  nothing  of  the  business,  saving  and 
except  that,  like  most  of  the  present  affairs  here,  it 
will  be  at  a  stand-still  if  moneys  be  not  advanced, 
and  there  are  few  here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  must 
take  the  chance  as  usual. 

'  You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  Dellade- 
cima and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the  sum,  that  we 
may  have  some  quiet ;  for  the  committee  have 
somehow  embroiled  their  matters,  or  chosen  Greek 
correspondents  more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greek* 
are  wont  to  be.  "  Yours  ever, 

"NL.  BN. 

'  P.  S.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for  his  cauli 
flower,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted,  and  I  believe, 
the  largest  that  ever  grew  out  of  Paradise  or  Scot- 
land. I  have  written  to  quiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about 
the  newspaper,  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  as 
a  writer,  please  to  recollect  and  say.)  I  told  the 
fools  of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play  the 
devil ;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they  persisted. 
Gamba,  who  is  any  thing  but  lucky,  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  and,  as  usral,  the  moment  he  had, 
matters  went  wrong.  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  in 
time.  But  I  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to 
say,  before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

"  Yours, 
"  N.  BN. 

'  P.  S.  Mr.  Flndlay  is  here,  and  has  received  hie 
money." 


LETTER  DCXXVIL 

TO   DR.    KENNEDY. 

"  MsMOlonghi,  March  10,  1324. 

'  DEAR  SIR, 

'  You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto  to  the 
Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do ;  but  this  is  the 
land  of  liberty,  where  most  people  do  as  they  please, 
and  few  as  they  ought. 

"  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to  write,  for 
that  or  any  other  paper,  but  have  suggested  to 
them,  over  and  over,  a  change  of  the  motto  and 
style.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  turn 
out  either  an  irreligious  or  a  levelling  publication, 
and  they  promise  due  respect  to  both  churches  and 
things,  i.  e.  the  editors  dp. 

'  If  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Greek  Chronicle, 
he  might  have  his  his  own  price  for  articles. 

"  There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato's  voyage, 
her  mother  wishing  to  go  with  her,  which  is  quite 
natural,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  refuse  it ;  for 
even  Mahomet  made  a  law,  that  in  the  divisicp  of 
captives,  the  child  should  never  be  separated  frcn 
the  mother.  •  But  this  may  make  a  difference  ir  h»» 
arrangement,  although  the  poor  woman  (wb'  hu 
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itest  half  her  family  in  the  war)  is,  as  1  said,  of  good 
character,  and  of  mature  age,  so  as  to  render  her 
respectability  not  liable  to  suspicion.  She  has 
heard,  it  seems,  from  Prevesa,  that  her  husband  is 
no  longer  there.  I  have  consigned  your  Bibles  to 
Di.  Meyer;  and  I  hope  that  the  said  Doctor  may 
justify  your  confidence  ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  keep 
011  eye  upon  him.  You  may  depend  upon  my  giving 
the  society  as  fair  play  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself 
would  :  and  any  other  commisssion  for  the  good  of 
Greece  will  meet  with  the  same  attention  on  my  part. 

"  I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  eventual  suc- 
cess, to  reunite  the  Greeks,  especially  as  the  Turks 
are  expected  in  force,  and  that  shortly.  We  must 
meet  them  as  we  may,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  prospers,  and 
]  assure  you  that  your  good  wishes  are  reciprocal. 
The  weather  is  so  much  finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal 
of  moderate  exercise  in  boats  and  on  horseback, 
and  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not 
worse  than  when  you  kindly  'wrote  to  me.  Dr. 
Bruno  can  tell  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  regimen, 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  even  fish. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  The  mechanics  (six  in  number)  were  all 
pretty  much  of  the  same  mind.  Brownbill  was  but 
one.  Perhaps  they  are  less  to  blame  than  is  imag- 
ined, since  Colonel  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told 
them,  'that  he  could  not  positively  say  their  lives 
were  safe.'  I  should  like  to  know  where  our  life  is 
safe,  either  here  or  any  where  else  ?  With  regard 
Co  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically- 
Bealed  safety  as  these  persons  appeared  to  desider- 
ate, it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece,  at  any  rate  ;  but 
Missolonghi  was  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
they  would  be  useful,  and  their  risk  was  no  greater 
*han  that  of  others." 


LETTER  DCXXVIII. 

TO   COLONEL  8TANHOPB. 

"  Missolonghi,  March  19,  1824. 

•Mr  DEAR  STANHOPE, 

"  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  myself  will  go  to  Sa- 
lona  to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  P.  M.  will  accept  any  proposition  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Greece.  Parry  is  to  answer  for  himself  on 
his  own  articles  ;  if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it 
would  only  stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion, 
and  he  is  really  doing  all  that  can  be  done  without 
more  aid  from  the  government. 

"What  can  be  spared  will  be  sent;  but  I  refer 
you  to  Captain  Humphries's  report,  and  to  Count 
Gamba's  letter  for  details  upon  all  subjects. 

"  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  deferring 
much  that  will  be  to  be  said  till  then, 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are  sent  to  Mr. 
Barff,  as  you  desire  I  ray  remember  me  particu- 
larly to  Treawney,  whom  I  shall  be  very  much 
pleased  to  see  again." 


LETTER  DCXXIX. 


TO   MR.    BARFF. 


"  March  19. 


the  goodness  to  communicate  to  him  the  enclosed. 
It  is  the  joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
of  myself,  to  Signer  Georgio  Sisseni's  propositions. 
You  may  also  add,  both  to  him  and  to  Parruca,  that 
I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  desiring  the  most  amicable 
termination  of  their  internal  dissensions,  and  that 
I  believe  P.  Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also  otherwise  I 
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would  not  act  with  rim   or  any  other,  whether  aa- 
tive  or  foreigner. 

"  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is  not,  i! 
Signer  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would  oblige  me  by 
presenting  my  respects  to  one  or  both,  and  by  telling 
them,  that  from  the  very  first  I  foretold  to  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  to  P.  Mavrocordato,  that  a  Greek 
newspaper  (or  indeed  any  other)  in  the  present  statt 
of  Greece  might  and  probably  would  tend  to  mach 
mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless  under  some 
restrictions,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  lo 
with  either,  as  a  writer  or  otherwise,  except  as  a  pe- 
cuniary contributor  to  their  support  on  the  outst  t, 
which  I  could  not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of 
the  projectors.  Col.  Stanhope  and  myself  had  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
(what  will  appear  laughable  enough)  to  such  a  dt 
gree  that  he  charged  me  with  despotic  principles,  and 
I  him  with  ultra-radicalism. 

'  Dr.  *  *,  the  editor,  with  his  unrestrained  free 
dom  of  the  press,  and  who  has  the  freedom  to  exer- 
cise an  unlimited  discretion,  —  not  allowing  any 
article  but  his  own  and  those  like  them  to  appear, — 
and  in  declaiming  against  restrictions,  cuts,  carves, 
and  restricts  (as  they  tell  me),  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  against 
monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the  advantage  and 
fame — but  they  (the  editors)  will  get  themselves  into 
a  scrape,  if  they  do  not  take  care. 

"  Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  the  pettiest, 
as  are  most  demagogues,  that  ever  I  knew.  He  is 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  Greek  by  assumption,  having 
married  a  wife,  and  changed  his  religion. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anxious 
for  some  favorable  result  to  the  recent  pacific  over- 
tures of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Peloponnesn  ." 


LETTER    DCXXX. 

TO   MR.    BARFF. 

«  March  2«. 

"  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seems  probable)  have 
obtained  the  loan,  tne  sums  I  have  advanced  may 
perhaps  be  repaid ;  but  it  would  make  no  great  dif- 
ference, as  I  should  still  spend  that  in  the  cause,  and 
more  to  boot — though  I  should  hope  to  better  pur- 
pose than  paying  off  arrears  of  fleets  that  sail  away, 
and  Suliotes  that  won't  march,  which,  they  say. 
what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has  been  employed 
in.  But  that  was  not  my  affair,  but  of  those  who 
had  the  disposal  of  affairs,  and  I  could  not  decently 
say  to  them,  '  You  shall  do  s(  and  so.  because,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.' 

"  In  a  few  days,  P.  Mavrocordato  and  myself,  with 
a  considerably  escort,  intend  to  proceed  to  Salouaat 
the  request  of  Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  Eastern 
Greece,  and  take  measures  offensive  and  defensive 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almost 
recalled  by  the  new  government  to  the  Morea  (to 
take  the  lead,  I  rather  think),  and  they  have  wi^rten 
to  propose  to  me,  to  go  either  to  the  Morea  with 
him,  or  to  take  the  general  direction  of  aifairs  in 
this  quarter— with  General  Londo,  and  any  other  I 
may  choose,  to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  my  old 
friend  and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in 
Greece  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
positive  answer  till  the  Salona  meeting  is  over,*  but 
I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in  any  capacity  they 
please,  either  commanding  or  commanded— it  it 
much  the  same  to  me,  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  an? 
presumed  use  to  them. 

"Excuse  haste;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been  sev- 
eral hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so  miry  after 


•  To  this  offer  of  the  Government  lo  appoint  him  Governor-General  of 
ireecc,  (that  i>,  of  the  enfranchise!  pan  of  the  Continent,  with  the  exception 
if  the  Morea  and  the  islands,)  his  ;nuwa  was,  that  "  he  m  nm  goii.g  to 
lalona,  and  that  afterward  he  would  be  at  their  comnw-^s  j  that  he  could 
lave  no  difficulty  in  accepting  any  office,  provided  he  could  persuade  him«»N 
that  any  (rood  would  result  from  it."— Moon. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


the  rain*  that  every  hundred  yards  brings  you  to  a] first  time  that  you  had  i laced  them  in  s  milar  ei> 
ditch  of 'whose  depth,  width,  c-l-r,  and  contents,  instances.  Neither  Mr.  Hesketh  nor  mjsel 
.V.  ' v,«,.  ..T./tWon'v  rJrWs  Vinvp  hrouo-ht  awav  could  imagine  that  you  were  in  bed,  as  we  hurt  beei 


iill/(  IA.    Ul     V*  iiuac    u.<_^  v»i»    *>  *««.»,      ^     .  .  *  •,     

both  my  horses  and  their  riders  have  brought  away 
many  tokens." 


LETTER  DCXXXI. 

TO    MR.    BARFF. 
,  "  Match  26. 

«•  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
Greek  loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown  to  me  an 
extract  from  some  correspondence  of  his,  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  three  commissioners  are  to 
be  named  to  see  that  the  amount  is  placed  in  proper 
hands  for  the  service  of  the  country,  and  that  my 
name  is  among  the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

"This  commission  is  apparently  named  by  the 
committee  or  the  contracting  parties  in  England. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  commission  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  office  will  be  both  delicate  and 
difficult.  The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  equi- 
noctial, has  flooded  the  country,  and  will  probably 
retard  our  proceeding  to  Salona  for  some  days,  till 
the  road  becomes  more  practicable. 

"  You  were  already  apprized  that  P.  Mavrocordato 
and  myself  had  been  invited  to  a  conference  by 
Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Greece.  I  hear 
(and  am  indeed  consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in 
case  the  remittance  of  the  first  advance  of  the  loan 
should  not  arrive  immediately,  the  Greek  Gen°ra 
Government  mean  to  try  to  raise  some  thousanc 
dollars  in  the  islands  in  the  interim,  to  be  repau 
from  the  earliest  instalments  on  their  arrival.  Wha 


ould  imagine  that  you  were  in  bed,  as  we  h;id  been 
ssured  of  the  contrary,  and  certainly  sucti  a  situa 
ion  was  not. contemplated.  But  Mr.  Hesketh  had 
jositive  orders  to  conduct  you  from  your  quarters  to 
hose  of  the  Artillery  Brigade,  at  the  same  time 
>eing  desired  to  use  no  violence,  nor  does  it  appear 
hat  any  was  had  recourse  to.  This  measure  was 
adopted,  because  your  landlord  assured  me  when  I 
>roposed  to  put  off  the  inquiry  until  the  next  day, 
;hat  he  could  not  return  to  his  house  -vithout  a 
guard  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  hao.  left  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  and  family  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  on  that  account  putting  them  under  our  imme- 
diate protection.  The  case  admitted  of  no  delay. 
As  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hesketh  exceeded  his 
orders,  I  cannot  take  any  measures  to  punish  him, 
jut  I  have  no  objection  to  examine  minutely  into 
iris  conduct.  You  ought  to  recollect  that  entering 
into  his  Auxiliary  Greek  corps  now  under  my  orders, 
at  your  own  sole  request  and  positive  desire,  you 
incurred  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  well  as  those  of  the  service. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  NOF.L  BYRON.' 


LETTER  DCXXXIII. 

TO   MR.    BARFF. 


« April  3. 


"  There  is  a  quarrel,  not  yet  settled,  between  the 
citizens  and*  some  of  Cariascachi's  people,  which 


eir  arrival.  Wha    has  aireaay  .produced  some 

umojj^i.  ui  om,^oo  v^j  «.~.7 •')  °r  °n  what  con-     je  qujte  neutral;  but  ha' 

ditions,  you  can  tell  better  than  me ^1  suppose^  rf|their  guar(j. 


ie  blows.     I  keep  my  peo 
ve  ordered  them  to  be  on 


prospect  of  success  they  may  have 

ditions,  you  can  tell  better  than  i—        __„ lllcu  B14€,4Vl. 

the  loan  be  confirmed,  something  might  be  done  byl  ,<  gome  ,jayS  agO  we  had  an  Italian  private  soldier 
them,  but  subject  of  course  to  the  usual  terms. |drurnmed  out  for  thieving.  The  German  officers 
You  can  let  them  and  me  know  your  own  opinion. }  wante(}  to  flog  him  ;  but  I  flatly  refused  to  permit 

TU«*.«  ^o    nn    ir«r*ofimi«    Tipnpftsitv  fnr    some   national  i»^«  ,      ..  ^e  *v%rt  e.*;/*lr  /\*  wV^in    o-nH  dplivprprl  him  nvef 


in  let  them  and  me  know  your  own  op:nion.  |  wante(i  to  nog  him 
is  an  imperious  necessity  for  some  national  the  use  of  the  stick 

_„  J     4-V.n4>      c.  «*-./-, /I  i  ITT       /-\+Vi  tkTYv-i^o    \vViat     IS     t.O     nP     .  .    ii_  -_ i: f  •. . 


fund,  and  that  speedily,  otherwise  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  auxiliary  corps  of  about  two  hundred 
men  paid  by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regularly 
and  properly  furnished  with  the  money,  due  to  them 


permit 

or  whip,  and  delivered  him  over 

Since  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted 


to  the  police.  Since  tnen  a  rrussian  on 
in  his  lodgings  ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest,  ac- 
cording to  the  order.  This,  it  appears,  did  not 
please  his  German  confederation :  but  I  stuck  by 


^..v.  i^f,*...,  

weekly,  and  the  officers  monthly.  It  is  true  that  my  text .  an(j  have  given  them  plainly  to  under- 
the  Greek  government  gives  'their  rations,  but  we  stand(  that  those  who  do  not  choose  to  bt  amenable 
k,'.-,-o  Y,nA  tVirpp  mutinies,  owine  to  the  badness  of  +„  *>,„  IOTOO  rvf  tVio  nmintrv  and  sprvicp.  mav  retire : 


have  had  three  mutinies,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  bread,  which  neither  native  nor  stranger  could 
masticate  (nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  even  provisions  of  any 
kind. 

"  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Germans  about 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  their  committee,  and 
an  examination  among  themselves  instituted.  What 
the  result  may  be,  cannot  be  anticipated,  except 
that  it  will  end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usual. 

"The  English  are  all  very  amicable,  as  far  as  I 
know  ;  we  get  on  too  with  the  Greeks  very  tolerably, 
always  making  allowance  for  circumstances;  and 
we  have  no  quarrels  with  the  foreigners." 


;o  the  laws  of  the  country  and  service,  may  retire ; 
but  that  in  all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them 
obeyed  by  foreigner  or  native. 

""I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
part  of  the  loan,  for  there  is  a  plentiful  dearth  of 
;very  thing  at  present." 


LETTER  DCXXXIV. 


LETTER  DCXXXII. 


TO 


•SiB, 


,  A.  PRUSSIAN  OFFICER. 

•    Apr!  . ,  JM. 


TO   MR.    BARFF. 


'  April 


"  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  this 
day.  In  consequence  of  an  urgent,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  well-founded  complaint  made  to  me 
yesterday  evening,  I  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Hesketh,* 
to  proceed  to  your  quarters  with  the  soldiers  of  his 
guard,  and  to  remove  you  from  your  house  to  the 
seraglio,  because  the  owner  of  your  house  declared 
himself  and  his  family  to  be  in  immediate  danger 
from  your  conduct,  and  added  that  it  was  not  the 


"  Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumult  here 
with  the  citizens  and  Cariascachi's  people,  and  all 
are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  all.  They  nearly  fired 
on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads,*  by  mistake,  as  we  \ve,re 
taking  our  usual' excursion  into  the  country.  To- 
day matters  are  settled,  or  subsiding  ;  but  about  ail 
hour  ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house  where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  primates  the 
said  landlord  is)  was  arrested  for  high-treason. 

"  They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavrocordato; 
and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces  from  the  hills, 
come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gun -boats  and  batteriei 
all  ready,  &c. 

"  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect — it  has  pur 
them  on  the  alert.  What  is  to  become  of  the  fat  he? 
in-law,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  what  he  has  done,  ea 
actly ;  but 


•  Tit 
To* 


i  rerjr  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
rery  magnificent  three-titilei!  bashaw,' 


*  The  Adjutant. 


•  A  eorjo  ol  fifty  Bulioton,  hit  Mdj-guvti. 
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as  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I  wrote  to 
you  upon  matters  at  length,  some  days  ago ;  the 
letter,  or  letters,  you  will  receive  with  this.  We  are 
desirous  to  hear  more  of  the  loan ;  and  it  is  some 
time  since  I  have  had  any  letters  (at  least  of  an  in- 
teresting description)  from  England,  excepting  one 
of  4th  Feb.,  from  Bowring  (of  no  great  import- 
ance). My  latest  dates  are  of  9*™'  or  of  the  6th 
10bre  four  months  exactly.  1  hope  you  get  on  well 
in  the  islands  :  here  most  of  us  are,  or  have  been, 
more  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  well  as  foreign- 
ers." 


LETTER  DCXXXV. 


TO    MR.    BARFF. 


'  April  7. 


"  The  Greeks  here  of  the  government  have  been 
boring  me  for  more  money.     As  I  have  the  brigade 


in,  and  the  campaign  is  apparently  now  to 
c_>en,  and  as  I  have  already  spent  thirty  thousano 
dollars  in  three  months  upon  them  in  one  way  01 
other,  and  more  especially  as  their  public  loan  ha* 
succeeded,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  *jom  indi- 
viduals at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a  refusal, 
and — as  they  would  not  take  that, — another  refusal 
in  terms  of  considerable  sincerity. 

"  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  islands  for  a  Tew 
thousand  dollars  on  the  ensuing  loan.  If  yoi  can 
serve  them,  perhaps  you  will,  (in  the  way  of  infor 
mation,  at  any  rate,)  and  I  will  see  that  you  have 
fair  play,  but  still  I  do  not  advise  you,  except  U>  E~t 
as  you  please.  Almost  every  thing  depends  up  :n 
the  arrival,  and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  portion  ol 
the  loan  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  If  thj; 
can  but  have  sense  to  do  this.  I  think  that  they  v-ill 
be  a  match  and  better  for  any  force  that  can  be 
brought  against  them  for  the  present.  We  arf  »ll 
doing  as  well  as  we  can." 


EXTRACTS .  FROM  A  JOURNAL, 

BEGUN    NOVEMBER   14,    1813. 


"  IF  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  faith- 
fully kept ! ! ! — heigho  !  there  are  too  many  things  I 
wish  never  to  have  remembered,  as  it  is.  Well, — I 
have  had  my  share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  and  I  have  seen  more  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  world  than  I  have  made  a  good  use  of. 
They  say  '  virtue  is  its  own  reward,'— it  certainly 
should  be  paid  well  for  its  trouble.  At  five-and- 
twenty,  when  the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one 
should  be  something ; — and  what  am  I  ?  nothing  but 
five-and-twenty — and  the  odd  months.  What  have 
1  seen  :  the  same  man  all  over  the  world, — ay,  and 
woman  too.  Give  me  a  Mussulman  who  never  asks 
questions,  and  a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves 
one  the  trouble  of  putting  them.  But  for  this  same 
plague — yellow-fever — and  Xewstead  delay,  I  should 
have  been  by  this  time  a  second  time  close  to  the 
Euxine.  If  I  can  overcome  the  last,  I  don't  so 
much  mind  your  pestilence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
spring  shall  see  me  there, — provided  I  neither  marry 
myself  nor  unmarry  any  one  else  in  the  interval.  1 
wish  one  was — I  don't  know  what  I  wish.  It  is  odd 
I  never  set  myself  seriously  to  wishing  without  at- 
taining; it — and  repenting.  I  begin  to  believe  with 
the  good  old  Magi,  that  one  should  only  pray  for 
the  nation,  and  not  for  the  individual; — but,  on  my 
principle,  this  would  not  be  very  patriotic. 

"  No  more  reflections. — Let  me  see — last  night  I 
finished  '  Zuleika,'*  my  second  Turkish  Tale.  I 
believe  the  composition  of  it  kept  me  alive — for  it 
was  written  to  drive  my  thoughts  from  the  recollec- 
tion of — 

'  n«ir,  sacred  name,  rest  ever  unreveal'd,' 

At  least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble  to  write 
it.  This  afternoon  1  have  burned  the  scenes  of  my 
commenced  comedy.  I  have  some  idea  of  expecto- 


Vbe  Bride  of  Ati     * 


rating  a  romance,  or  rather  a  tale,  in  prose ;— but 
what  romance  could  equal  the  events — 


'  quwj'ie  ipse    .    . 
Gt  quorum  para  magna  ftii.' 


.    rid!, 


"  To-day  Henry  Byron  called  on  me  with  my  little 
cousin  Eliza.  She  will  grow  up  a  beauty  and  a 
plague ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  prettiest 
child !  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  black  and  long  as 
the  wing  of  a  raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  oven 
than  my  niece,  Georgiana, — yet  I  don't  like  to  think 
so  neither ;  and,  though  older,  she  is  not  so  clever. 

"  Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we  did  not 
meet.  Lewis,  too — who  seems  out  of  humor  with 
every  thing.  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  he  is  not 
married — has  he  lost  his  own  mistress,  or  any  other 
person's  wife  ?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will- 
be  the  happier.  He  has  talent,  cheerfulness,  every 
thing  that  can  make  him  a  pleasing  companion ; 
and  his  intended  is  handsorrfe  and  young,  and  all 
that.  But  I  never  see  any  one  much  improved  by 
matrimony.  All  my  coupled  contemporaries  are 
bald  and  discontented.  W.  and  S.  have  both  lost 
their  hair  and  good-humor ;  and  the  last  of  the  two 
had  a  good  deal  to  lose.  But  it  don't  much  signify 
what  falls  off  a.  man's  temples  in  that  state. 

"  Mem.  l  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow  for  Eliza, 
and  send  the  device  for  the  seals  of  myself  and  *  * 
*  *  *.  Mem.  too,  to  call  on  the  Stael  and  Lady 
Holland  to-morrow,  and  on  *  *,  who  has  advised 
me  (without  seeing  it,  by-the-by)  not  to  publish 
'  Znleika ; '  I  believe  he  is  right,  but  experience 
might  have  taught  him  that  not  to  print  is  physi- 
oauy  impossible.  No  one  has  seen  it  but  Hodgson 
and  Mr.  Gifford.  I  never  in  my  life  read  a  compo- 
sition, save  to  Hodgson,  as  he  pays  rnc  in  kind.  It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  do  too  frequently  ; — better  print, 
and  they  who  like  may  read,  and,  if  they  don't  liko 
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you  have   the  satisfaction  of  knowing   that  they 
Uave,  at  least,  purchased  the  right  of  saying  so. 

"  I  have  declined  presenting  the  Debtor's  Peti- 
tion, being  sick  of  parliamentary  mummeries.  I 
have  spoken  thrice;  but  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming 
an  orator.  My  first  was  liked  ;  the  second  and  third 
—I  don't  kno'w  whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I 
have^  never  yet  set  to  it  con  arnore ;  one  must  have 
Boms  excuse  to  oneself  for  laziness,  or  inability,  or 
Doth,  and  this  is  mine.  '  Company,  villanous  com- 

Eany,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me ; ' — and  then,   I 
ave    '  drunk    medicines,'    not   to   make  me  love 
,,~h?rs,  but  certainly  enough  to  hate  myself. 

'•  Two  nights  ago,  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at  Exeter 
'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion  in  the  Morea, 
— who  followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog, — the 
fondness  of  the  hyaena  for  her  keeper  amused  me 
most.  Such  a  crnversazione  !  There  was  a  'hip- 
popotamus,' liks  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  face ;  and 
tie  '  IJrsine  SioA.bL'  hath  the  very  voice  and  manner 
of  my  vale*  -.itt  the  tiger  talked  too  much.  The 
elephai .  took  and  gave  me  my  money  again — took 
oif  my  hat — opened  a  door — trunked  a  whip — and 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  was  my  butler.  The 
handsomest  animal  on  earth  is  one  of  the  panthers  ; 
but  the  poor  antelopes  were  dead.  I  should  hate  to 
see  one  here  : — the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine 
again  for  Asia  Minor.  '  Oh  quando  te  aspiciam  ? ' 


"  "Went  last  night  with  Lewis  to  see  the  first  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  admirably  got  up, 
and  wel1  acted — a  salad  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden. 
Cleopatra  strikes  me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex — 
fond,  lively,  sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty, 
beautiful,  the  devil ! — coquettish  to  the  last,  as  well 
with  the  '  asp '  as  with  Antony.  After  doing  all 
fhe  can  to  persuade  him  that — but  why  do  they 
abuse  him  for  cutting  off  that  poltroon  Cicero's 
head  ?  Did  not  Tully  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to 
have  spared  Antony  ?  and  did  he  not  speak  the 
Philippics?  and  are  not  '  words  things  ? '  and  such 
'  words  '  very  pestilent  '  things  '  too  ?  If  he  had 
Had  a  hundred  heads,  they  deserved  (from  Antony) 
a  rostrum  (his  was  stuck  up  there)  a-piece — though, 
after  all,  he  might  have  as  well  have  pardoned  him, 
for  the  credit  of  the  thing.  But  to  resume — Cleopa- 
tra, after  securing  him,  says,  '  yet  go  ' — '  it  is  your 
interest,"  &c. ;  how  like  the  sex  !  and  the  questions 
about  Octavia — it  is  woman  all  over. 

"  To-day  received  Lord  Jersey's  invitation  to  Mid- 
dleton — to  travel  sixty  miles  to  meet  Madame  de 
StaSl  !  .  I  once  travelled  three  thousand  to  get 
among  silent  people  ;  and  this  same  lady  writes 
octavos  and  talks  folios.  I  have  read  her  books — 
like  most  of  them,  and  delight  in  the  last:  so  I 
won't  hear  it,  as  well  as  read.  ******* 

"  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been, 
if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have  had  more  polish — 
less  force — just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality 
—a  divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the  which  fiad  he 
survived,  as  his  potations  must  have  been  less  spir- 
ituous, he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
ind  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley.  What  a 
wreck  is  that  man  !  and  all  from  bad  pilotage ;  for 
•o  one  had  ever  better  gales,  though  now  and  then 
t  little  to  squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry  !  I  shall  never 
forgot  the  day  he,  and  Rogers,  and  Moore,  and  I 
passed  together ;  when  he  talked,  and  we  listened, 
without  one  yawn,  from  six  till  one  in  the  morning. 

"  Got  my  seals  ******.  Have  again  forgot  a 
plaything  for  my  petite  cousine  Eliza;  but  I  must 
BC  nd  for  it  to-morrow.  I  hope  Harry  will  bring  her 
to  me.  I  sent  Lord  Holland  the  proofs  of  the  last 
Giaour,'  and  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos.'  He  won't 
like  the  latter,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  long. 
It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  distract  my  dreams 
from  *  *.  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never  been  corn- 
nosed  ;  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time, 
I  must  have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart  — 


bitter  diet!  H-dgson  likes  it  bet  er  than  th? 
Giaour,  but  nobtdy  else  will, — and  he  never  liked 
the  Fragment.  I  am  sure,  bad  it  not  been  for  Mur 
ray,  that  would  never  have  been  published,  though 
the  circumstances  which  are  the  groundwork  maka 
it  *  *  *  heigh-ho! 

'  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of  *  * ;  my 
God ;  the  youngest  so  like  !  I  thought  I  should  hava 
sprung  across  the  house,  and  am  so  glad  no  one  was 
with  me  in  Lady  Holland's  box.  I  hate  those  like- 
nessess — the  mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale — 
so  like  as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painful. 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  distinction. 

"  Nov.  17. 

"No  letter  from**;  hut  I  must  not  complain. 
The  respectable  Job  says,  '  Why  should  a  living 
man  complain  ? '  I  really  don't  know,  except  it  be 
that  a  dead  man  can't ;  and  he,  the  said  patriarch, 
did  complain,  nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were 
tired,  and  his  wife  recommended  that  pious  pro 
logue,  '  Curse — and  die  ; '  the  only  time,  I  suppose, 
when  but  little  relief  is  to  be  found  in  swearing.  I 
have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Holland,  on 
'  The  Bride  of  Abydos,'  which  he  likes,  and  so  does 
Lady  H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  Idid  think, 
at  the  time,  that  my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from 
Holland  House,  and  am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  wish 
I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with  that  confounded 
satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the  memory  ; 
— but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  fuss,  I 
verily  believe,  out  of  contradiction. 

"  George  Ellis  and  Murray  have  been  talking 
something  about  Scott  and  me,  George  pro  Scoto, 
— and  very  right  too.  If  they  want  to  depose  him. 
I  only  wish  they  would  not  set  me  up  as  a  competi 
tor.  Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be  the 
earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  he  ever  made ! 
Jeffrey  and  Gitfovd  I  take  to  be  the  monarch-makers 
in  poetry  and  prose.  The  British  Critic,  in  thei' 
Rokeby  Review,  have  presupposed  a  comparison, 
which  I  am  sure  my  friends  never  thought  of,  and 
W.  Scott's  subjects  are  injudicious  in  descending 
to.  I  like  the  man — and  admire  his  works  to  what 
Mr.  Braham  calls  entusymusy.  All  such  stuff  can 
only  vex  him,  and  do  me  no  good.  Many  hate  his 
politics, — (I  hate  all  politics;)  and,  here,  a  man's 
politics  are  like  the  Greek  soul — an  ti^jAov,  besides 
God  knows  what  other  soul ;  but  their  estimate  of 
the  two  generally  go  together. 

"  Harry  has  not  brought  ma  petite  cousine.  I 
want  us  to  go  to  the  play  together ;  she  has  been 
but  once.  Another  short  note  from  Jersey,  invit- 
ing Rogers  and  me  on  the  23d.  I  must  see  my 
agent  to  night.  I  wonder  when  that  Newstead 
business  will  be  finished.  It  cost  me  more  than 
words  to  part  with  it — and  to  haoe  parted  with  it ! 
What  matters  it  what  I  do  ?  or  what  becomes  of 
me  ? — but  let  me  remember  Job's  saying,  and  con- 
sole myself  with  being  '  a  living  man.' 

"  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again  ;  my  life  is 
monotonous,  and  yet  desultory.  I  take  up  books, 
and  fling  them  down  again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and 
burned  it  because  the  scene  ran  into  reality  ;  a  novel, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep  more 
away  from  facts ;  but  the  thought  always  runs 

through,  through yes,  yes,  through.  I  have 

had  a  letter  from  Lady  Melbourne,  the  best  friend 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  the  cleverest  of  women. 

"  Not  a  word  from  *  *.  Have  they  set  out  from 
*  *  ?  or  has  my  last  precious  epistle  fallen  into  the 
lion's  jaws  ?  If  so — and  this  silence  looks  suspi- 
cious— I  must  clap  on  '  my  musty  morion '  and 
'  hold  out  my  iron.'  I  am  out  of  practice,  hut  I 
won't  begin  again  at  Manton's  now.  Besides,  I 
would  not  return  his  shot.  I  was  once  a  famou» 
wafer-splitter  ;  but  then  the  bullies  of  society  made 
it  necessary.  Ever  since  I  began  to  feel  that  I  ha<* 
a  bad  cause  to  support,  I  have  left  off  the  exer«L_ 

"  What  strange    tidings  from  that  Anakim  t 
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MIP  rchy — Bonaparte  !  Ever  since  I  defended  my 
bust  jf  him  at  Harrow  against  the  rascally  time- 
servers,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1803,  he  has 
l>een  a  '  H^ros  de  Roman '  of  mine,  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  I  don't  want  him  here.  But  I  don't  like 
those  same  nights,  leaving  of  armies,  &c.,  &c.  I 
am  sure  when  I  fought  for  his  bust  at  school,  I  did 
not  think  he  would  run  away  from  himself.  But  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  banged  them  yet.  To  be 
beat  by  men  would  be  something  ;  but  by  three  stu- 
pid, legitimate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  regular-bred 
sovereigns — O-hone-a-rie  ! — O-hone-a-rie  !  It  must 
be,  as  Gobbet  says,  his  marriage  with  the  thick- 
lipped  and  thick-headed  Autrichienne  brood.  He 
had  aetter  have  kept  to  her  who  was  kept  by  Barras. 
I  never  knew  any  good  to  come  of  your  young  wife, 
and  legal  espousals,  to  any  but  your  '  sober-blooded 
Doy,'  who  'eats  fish  '  and  drinketh  '  no  sack.'  Had 
he  not  the  whole  opera  ?  all  Paris  ?  all  France  ? 
But  a  mistress' is  just  as  perplexing — that  is,  one, — 
two  or  more  are  manageable  by  division. 

"  I  have  begun,  or  had  begun  a  song,  and  flung 
it  into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  Mary 
Duff,  'my  first  of  flames,  before  most  people  begin  to 
burn.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
me  !  I  can  do  nothing,  and — fortunately  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to 
make  two  persons  (and  their  connexions)  comforta- 
ble, pro  tenipore,  and  one  happy  ex  tempore, — I  re- 
joice in  the  last  particularly,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
man.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  inconvenience 
and  less  gratification  to  my  self-love  in  it,  for  then 
there  had  been  more  merit.  We  are  all  selfish 
—and  I  believe,  ye  gods,  of  Epicurus  !  I  believe 
in  Ruchefoucault  above  men,  and  in  Lucretius,  (not 
Busby's  translation,)  about  yourselves.  Your  bard 
has  made  you  very  nonchalant  and  blest ;  but  as  he 
has  excused  us  from  damnation,  I  don't  envy  you 
your  blessedness  much — a  little,  to  be  sure  I  re- 
meiwber  last  year,  *  *  said  to  me  at  *  *,  '  Have  we 
not  passed  our  last  month  like  the  gods  of  Lucre- 
tius  ? '  And  so  we  had.  She  is  an  adept  in  the 
text  of  the  original,  (which  I  like  too  ;)  and  when 
that  booby  Bus.  sent  nis  translating  prospectus,  she 
subscribed.  But,  the  devil  prompting  him  to  add  a 
specimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent  answer, 
saying,  ihat,  '  after  perusing  it,  her  conscience  would 
not  permit  her  to  allow  her  name  to  remain  on  the 
list  of  subscribers.'  *  *  *  * 

*  *    .        Last  night,  at  Lord  Holland's 
— Mackintosh,    the    Ossulstones,    Puysegur,    &c., 
there — I  was  trying  to  recollect  a  quotation  (as  1 
think)  of  StaeTs,  from  some  Teutonic  sophist  about 
architecture.    •'  Architecture,'  says  this  Macoronica 
Tedeseho,    '  reminds   me   of   frozen   music.'      It  is 
somewhere — but  where  ? — the  demon   of  perplexity 
must  k-now  and  wor't  tell.     I  asked  Moore,  and  he 

said  it  was  not  in  her ;  but  P r  said  it  must  be 

hers;  it  was  so  tike.      *        *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *        H.  laughed,  as  he 
does  retail  '  De  1'Allemagne,' — in  which,  however,  I 
tti ink  he  goes  a  little  too  far.     B.,  I  hear,  contemns 
it  too.     But  there  are  fine  passages  ; — and  after  all, 
what  is  a  work — any — or  every  work — but  a  desert 
with  fountains,  and,  perhaps,  a  grove  or  two,  every 
day's  journey  f     To  be  sure,  in  Madame,  what  we 
often    mistake,    and   '  pant   for,'  as   the    '  cooling 
stream,'    turns    out  to   be   the    f  mirai/e,'    (critic^, 
veibiat/e ;)  but  we  do,  at  last,  get  to  something  like 
the  temple  of  Jove   Ammon,  and  then   the  waste 
«ve  have  passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
contrast. 

****** 

"  Called  on  C  *  *,  to  explain  *  *  *  *.  She  is 
pery  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for  on  coming 
hoiae  from  abroad,  I  recollect  being  unable  to  look 
at  any  woman  but  her — they  were  so  fair,  and  un- 
meaning, and  blonde.  The  darkness  and  regularity 
of  her  features  reminded  me  of  my  '  Jannat  al 
Aden.'  But  this  impression  wore  off;  and  now  I 
tan  look  at  a  fair  woman  without  longing  for  a 


Houri.      She  was  very  good-tempered,   and  eveij 
thing  was  explained. 

"  To-day,  great  news, — '  the  Dutch  have  taker 
Holland,' — which,  I  suppose,  will  be  succeeded  bj 
the  actual  explosion  of  the  Thames.  Five  province! 
have  declared  for  young  Stadt,  and  there  will  be 
inundation,  conflagration,  constirpation,  conster 
nation,  and  every  sort  of  nation  and  nations,  fight 
ing  away  up  to  their  knees,  in  the  damnable  quags 
of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  abode  of  Boors.  It  is  said, 
Bernadotte  is  among  them,  too ;  and,  as  Orange 
will  be  there  soon,  they  will  have  (Crown)  Prince' 
Stork  and  King  Log  in  their  Loggery  at  thf  same 
time.  Two  to  one  on  the  new  dynasty  ! 

"  Mr.  Murray  has  offered  me  one  thousand  raia.  ti 
for  the  '  Giaour  '  and  the  '  Bride  of  Abya.es.'  ' 
won't — it  is  too  much,  though  I  am  strongly  tempt 
ed,  merely  for  the  say  of  it.  No  bad  price  for  a 
fortnight's  (a  week  each)  what  ? — the  gods  know- 
It  was  intended  to  be  called  poetry. 

"  I  have  dined  regularly  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
since  Sunday  last — this  being  Sabbath,  too.  All  the 
rest,  tea  and  drv  biscuits — six  per  diem.  I  wish  to 
God  I  'had  not  dined  now  !  It  kills  me  with  heavi- 
ness, stupor,  and  horrible  dreams  ; — and  yet  it  was 
but  a  pint  of  bucellas  and  fish. — Meat  I  never  touch, 
— nor  much  vegetable  diet.  I  wish  I  were  in  the 
country,  to  take  exercise, — instead  of  being  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it.  I  should  not  so 
much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh, — my  bones  can 
well  bear  it.  But  the  worst  is,  the  de\il  always 
came  with  it, — till  I  starve  him  out, — and  1  will  not 
be  the  slave  of  any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shall 
be  my  heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way.  Oh 
my  head — how  it  aches  ! — the  horrors  of  diges 
tion  !  I  wonder  how  Bonaparte's  dinner  agrees  with 
him  ? 

'  Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to  '  Master 
Shallow  who  owes  me  a  thousand  pc  :;:ds,'  and 
seems,  in  his  letter  afraid  that  I  should  ask  him  foi 
it ; — as  if  I  would  ! — I  doa't  want  it  (just  now,  at 
least),  to  begin  with ;  and  though  I  have  often 
wanted  that  sum,  I  never  asked  for  the  repayment 
of  10/.  in  my  life — from  a  friend.  His  bond  is  not 
due  this  year ;  and  I  told  him  when  it  was,  I  should 
not  enforce  it.  How  often  must  he  make  me  say 
the  same  thing  ? 

"  I  am  wrong — I  did  once  ask  *  *  *  to  repay  me 
But  it  was  under  circumstances  that  excused  me  tn, 
him,  and  would  to  any  one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor 
required  security.  He  paid  me  soon — at  least,  hia 
padre.  My  head  !  I  believe  it  was  given  me  to  ach» 
with.  Good  even. 

"Nor.  '«,  1813. 

"  '  Orange  Boven  ! '  So  the  bees  have  expelled 
the  bear  that  broke  open  their  hive.  Well, — if  we 
are  to  have  new  De  Witts  and  De  Ruyters,  God 
speed  the  little  republic !  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Hague  and  the  viHage  of  Brock,  where  they 
have  such  primitive  habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, 
— their  canals  would  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  Zuyder  Z«e  look 
awkwardly  after  '  Ak  Degnity.'  No  matter. — the 
bluff  burghers,  puffing  freedom  out  of  their  shoit 
tobacco-pipes  might  be  worth  seeing  ;  though  I  pre- 
fer a  cigar  or  a  hooka,  witu  the  rose-leaf  mixed  with 
the  milder  herb  of  the  Levant.  I  don't  knoT  what 
liberty  means, — never  having  seen  it, — but  wealth 
is  power  all  over  the  world  ;  and  as  a  shilling  per 
forms  the  duty  of  a  pound  (besides  «un  and  sky  anJ 
beauty  for  nothing)  in  the  East, — that  is  the  coun 
try.  How  I  envy  Herodes  Attrtus  ! — more  than 
Pomponius.  And  yet  a  little  tumult,  now  and  then, 
is  a;i  agreeable  quickener  of  sensation  ;  such  as  a 
revolution,  a  battle,  or  an  aventure  of  any  lively 
description.  I  think  I  rather  would  have  been  Bon 
neval,  Ripperda,  Alberoni,  Hayreddin,  or  Horuc 
Barbarossa,  or  even  Wortley  Montague,  than  Ma- 
homet himself. 

"  Rogers  will  be  in  town  eoon  ! — the  23d  is  fixeJ 
for  our  Middleton  visit.  Shall  I  go  J  umph  '.  -it 
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this  island,  wheie  one  can't  ride  out  without  over- 
taking the  soa,  it  don't  much  matter  where  one 
eoes. 

*  *  »  *  *  * 

"  1  remember  the  effect  of  the  Jlrst  Edinburgh 
Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six'  w/-ek  before, — 
read  it  the  day  of  its  denunciation, — dined  and 
drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  (with  S.  B.  Davies,  I 
think,) — neither  ate  nor  slept  the  less,  but  never- 
theless, was  not  easy  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath 
and  my  rhyme,  in  the  same  pages,  against  every 
thing  and  every  body.  Like  George,  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  '  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes '  would 
allow  me  to  perceive  no  merit  in  another.  I  re- 
membered only  the  maxim  of  my  boxing-master, 
which ,  in  my  youth  was  found  useful  in  all  general 
riots,--'  Whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you — 
mill  away  right  and  left,'  and  so  I  did ; — like 
Ishraael,  my  hand  was  against  all  men,»  and  all 
men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to  be  sure  at  m,y 
i)v?ii  success — 

'  And  jm-rvels  so  much  wit  is  ail  hi*  own." 

as  Hob  house  sarcastically  says  of  somebody,  (not 
unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  old  friends  ;) — but  were 
it  to  come  over  again,  I  would  not.  I  have  since 
redde*  the  cause  of  my  couplets,  and  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  effect.  C '  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  be- 
lieved I  alluded  to  poor  Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  dis- 
order in  one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  heaven  I  did  not 
know  it — and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  I  must 
naturallv  be  the  last  person  to  be  pointed  on  defects 
or  maladies. 

"  Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  severe.  When 
ne  does  talk,  he  talks  well  ;  and,  on  all  subjects  of 
taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poe- 
try. If  you  enter  his  house — his  drawing-room — 
his  library — you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the 
dwelling  of  a  common  mind.  There  is  not  a  gem, 
a  coin,  a  book,  thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece, 
his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost 
fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.  But  this  very 
delicacy  must  be  the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh 
the  j  airings  his  disposition  must  have  encountered 
through  life ! 

"  Southey  1  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  -appear- 
ance is  Epic  ;  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man 
of  letters.  All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  an- 
nexed to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild, 
but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents 
if  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions  :  there  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  generation  ; — poster- 
ity will  probably  select.  He  has  passages  equal  to 
any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a  party,  but  no  pub- 
lic— except  for  his  prose  writings.  The  life  of  Nel- 
son is  beautiful. 

"  *  *  is  a  Litterateur,  the  Oracle  of  the  Coteries, 
of  the  *  *s,  L  *  W  *,  (Sidney  Smith's  <  Tory  Vir- 
gin,') Mrs.  Wilmot,  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and 
might  frequent  a  purer  stream,)  Lady  B  *  *,  and  all 
the  Blues,  with  Lady  Caroline  at  their  head — but  I 
say  nothing  of  her, — « look  in  her  face,  and  you  for- 
get them  all,"  and  every  thing  else.  Oh  that  face  ! 
— by  'te,  Diva  potens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  be- 
loved by  that  woman,  build  and  burn  another 
Troy. 

"  Moore  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or  rather  tal- 
ents,--poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  own  ;  and  an  ex- 
pression in  each,  which  never  was,  nor  will  be,  pos- 
sessed by  another.  But  he  is  capable  of  still  higher 
flights  in  poetry.  By-the-by,  what  humor,  what — 
every  thing  in  th%  '  Post-Bag  ! '  There  is  nothing 
Moore  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but  seriously  set  about 
it.  In  society,  he  is  gentlemanly,  gentle,  and  alto- 
gether more  pleasing  than  any  individual  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  For  his  honor,  principle, 
ind  independence,  his  conduct  to  *  *  *  *  speaks 
'  tri  mpet-tongued."  He  has  but  one  fault — and 
'hat  one  I  daily  regret — he  is  not  here.  • 


It  vu  thus  tbu  b*.  in  jreneral.  spelled  ttta  word 


"  Ward — I  like  Ward.*  By  Mahomet !  I  begin 
to  think  I  like  every  body  ;  a  disposition  not  to  be 
encouraged  ;  a  sort  of  social  gluttony,  that  swallows 
every  thing  set  before  it.  But  I  like  Ward.  He  ia 
piquant ;  and  in  my  opinion,  will  stand  very  high  in 
the  House  and  every  where  else — if  he  applies  reg- 
ularly. By-the-by,  I  dine  with  him  to-morrow 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  my  opinion.  It 
is  as  well  not  to  trust  one's  gratitude  after  din- 
ner. I  have  heard  many  a  host  libelled  by  his  guests, 
with  his  burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  rascally 
lips. 

****** 

"  I  have  taken  Lord  Salisbury's  box  at  Covent 
Garden  for  the  season ; — and  now  I  must  go  and 
prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland  and  party,  in  theirs, 
at  Drury  Lane,  questa  sera. 

"  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  is  Junius ;  but 
that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws  great  light 
on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of  George  the  Second's 
reign. — What  is  this  to  George  the  Third's  ?  I  don't 
know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be  vet 
dead  ?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his 
grave  without  sending  his  itfuaX-m  to  shout  in  the 
ears  of  posterity,  '  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.,  buried 
in  the  parish  of  *  *  *.  Repair  his  monument,  ye 
church-wardens  !  Print  a  new  edition  of  his  letters, 
ye  booksellers  ! '  Impossible ;  the  man  must  be 
alive,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I 
like  him  ;  he  was  a  good  hater. 

"  Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bed, — not  so 
sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 

"Tuesday  Morning. 

"  I  awoke  from  a  dream — well !  and  have  not  oth- 
ers dreamed  ? — Such  fi  dream  !  but  she  did  not  over- 
take me.  I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.— 
Ugh  !  how  my  blood  chilled — and  I  could  not  wake 
— and — and— heigho  ! 

'  Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Kichard, 
Than  could  the  substance  of  teu  thousand  *  *  », 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  *  *.' 

I  do  not  like  this  dream, — I  hate  its  '  foregone  con 
elusion.'  And  am  I  to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ?  Ay, 
when  they  remind  us  of — no  matter — but,  if  I 
dream  thus  again,  I  will  try  whether  all  sleep  has 
the  like  visions.  Since  I  rose  I've  been  in  considera- 
ble bodily  pain  also  ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  now,  like 
Lord  Ogleby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day. 

"  A  note  from  Mountnorris — I  dine  with  Ward; 
Canning  is  to  be  there,  Ferere,  and  Sharpe,  perhaps 
Gilford.  I  am  to  be  one  of  '  the  five,'  (or  rather 
six,)  as  Lady  *  *  said,  a  little  sneeringly,  yesterday. 
They  are  all  good  to  meet,  particularly  Canning,  and 
— Ward,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  well  enough 
to  listen  to  these  intellectuals. 

"No  letters  to-day ;  so  much  the  better,  there  are 
no  answers.  1  must  not  dream  again  ;  it  'spoils 
even  reality.  I  will  go  out  of  doors,  and  see  what 
the  fog  will  do  for  me.  J  ackson  has  been  here ; 
the  boxing  world  much  as  usual ;  but  the  club  in- 
creases. I  shall  dine  at  Crib's  to-morrow :  I  like 
energy,  even  animal  energy,  of  all  kinds  ;  and  I 
have  need  of  both  mental  and  corporeal.  I  have  not 
dined  out,  nor,  indeed,  at  all,  lately;  have  heard 
no  music,  have  seen  nobody.  Now  for  &  pinny t-* 
high  life  and  low  life.  'Amant  alterna  Cam*- 
!  ' 

'  I  have  burned  my  Roman,  as  I  did  the  f  ist 
scenes  and  sketch  of  my  comedy — and,  for  aught  I 
see,  the  pleasure  of  burning  is  quite  as  great  aa 
that  of  printing.  These  two  last  would  not  have 
done.  I  ran  into  realities  more  than  ever  ;  and 
some  would  have  been  recognized  and  others  guessed 
at. 

'  Redde  the  Ruminator,  a  collection  of  essays,  by 
a  strange,  but  able,  old  man  (Sir  Edgei  ton  Bridges) 
and  a  half-wild  young  one,  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
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Highlands,  called  'Miilde  Alarique.'  The  word 
'sensibility,'  (always  my  aversion)  occurs  a  thou- 
sand times  in  these  essays  ;  and,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
an  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  discontent.  This  young 
man  can  know  nothing  of  life ;  and,  if  he  cherishes 
the  disposition  that  runs  through  his  papers,  will 
become  useless,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  a  poet,  after 
all  which  he  seems  determined  to  be.  God  help 
him  !  no  one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could  be  any 
thing  better.  And  this  is  what  annoys  one,  to  see 
Scott  and  Moore,  and  Campbell  and  Rogers,  who 
might  all  have  been  agents  and  leaders,  now  mere 
spectators.  For,  though  they  may  have  other  os- 
tensible avocations,  these  last  are  reduced  to  a  sec- 
ondiry  consideration.  *  *,  too,  frittering  away  his 
tiras  among  dowagers  and  unmarried  girls.  If  it 
advanced  any  serious  affair,  it  were  some  excuse ; 
but,  with  the  unmarried,  that  is  a  hazardous  specu- 
lation, and  tiresome  enough,  too  ;  and,  with  the 
veterans,  it  is  not  much  worth  trying, — unless,  per- 
haps, one  in  a  thousand.. 

"  If  I  had  any  views  in  this  country,  they  would 
probably  be  parliamentary.  But  I  have  no  ambition  ; 
at  least,  if  any,  it  would  be  'aut  Caesar  aut  nihil.' 
My  hopes  are  limited  to  the  'arrangement  of  my  af- 
fairs, and  settling  either  in  Italy  or  the  East,  (rather 
the  last,)  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages  and 
literature  of  both.  Past  events  have  unnerved  me  ; 
and  Till  I  can  now  do  is  to  make  life  an  amusement, 
and  look  on,  while  others  play.  After  all — even  the 
highest  game  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Vide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth  It  has  co'm 
pletely  upset  my  system  of  fatalism.  I  thought,  if 
crushed,  he  would  have  fallen,  when  '  fractus  iila- 
batur  orbis,'  and  not  have  been  pared  away  to  grad- 
ual insignificance  ; — that  all  this  was  not  a  meiejeu 
of  the  gods,  but  a  prelude  to  greater  changes  and 
mightier  events.  But  men  never  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point ; — and  here  we  are,  retrograding  to  the 
dull,  stupid,  old  system, — balance  of  Europe — pois- 
ing straws  upon  kings'  noses,  instead  of  wringing 
^Jhein  otf !  Give  me  a  republic,  or  a  despotism  of 
one,  rather  than  the  mixed  government  of  one,  two, 
three.  A  republic  ! — look  in  the  history  of  the 
Earth — Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  France,  Holland, 
America,  our  short  (eheu!)  commonwealth,  and 
compare  it  with  what  they  did  under  masters.  The 
Asiatics  are  not  qualified  to  be  republicans,  but  thev 
have  the  liberty  of  demolishing  despots, — which 
is  the  next  thing  to  it.  To  be  the  first  man — not 
the  Dictator — not  the  Svlla,  but  the  Washington  or 
the  Aristides — the  leader  in  talent  and  truth — is 
next  to  the  divinity  !  Franklin,  Penn,  and,  next  to 
these,  either  Brutus  or  Cassius — even  Mirabeau — or 
$t.  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing,  or  rather  al- 
Ivays  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can  hope  is,  that  some 
will  say,  '  He  might,  perhaps,  if  he  would.' 

"  12,  Midnight. 

"  Here  are  two  confounded  proofs  from  the  prin- 
ter. I  have  looked  at  the  one,  but,  for  the  soul  of 
me,  I  can't  look  over  that  '  Giaour '  again, — at  least, 
just  now,  and  at  this  hour — and  yet  there  is  no 
moon. 

"  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we  have 
partly  discussed  ar.  ensemble  expedition.  It  must 
be  in  ten  days,  if  at  all,  if  we  wish  to  be  in  at  the 
revolution.  And  why  not  ?  *  *  is  distant,  and  will 
be  at  *  *,  still  more  distant,  till  spring.  No  one 
else,  except  Augusta,  cares  for  me — no  ties — no 
trammels — andiamo  diinque — se  torniamo,  bene — se~ 
non  ch'  importa  t  Old  William  of  Orange  talked  of 
dying  in  '  the  last  ditch  '  of  his  dingy  country.  It  is 
lucky  I  can  swim,  or  I  suppose  I  should  not  well 
weather  the  first.  But  let  us  see.  I  have  heard 
hyenas  and  jackals  in  the  ruins  of  Asia;  and  bull- 
frogs in  the  marshes,  besides  wolves  and  angry  Mus- 
sulmans. Now,  I  should  like  to  listen  to  the  shout 


cries?  'Orange  Boven,    according  to  the  Morning 
Post. 

"Wednesday,  44tk 

"  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead  nor  tiLe  liv- 
ing— so — I  am  'firm  as  the  marble,  foaiided  as  tht 
rock  ' — till  the  next  earthquake. 

"  Ward's  dinner  went  off  well.  There  was  not  a 
disagreeable  person  there — unless  /  offended  any 
body,  which  I  am  sure  I  could  not  by  contradiction, 
for  I  said  little,  and  opposed  nothing.  Sharpe  (a 
man  of  elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived  nrich  with 
the  best — P'ox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham,  Fitzpat- 
rick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other  tiiaes  and 
tongues)  told  us  the  particulars  of  his  last  interview 
with  Windham,  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  opera- 
tion, which  sent  '  that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  tLe 
skies.'  Windham, — the  first  in  one  department  of 
oratory  and  talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his  refiLe- 
rnent  beyond  the  intellect  of  half  his  hearers, 
Windham,  half  his  life  an  active  participator  in  tLe 
events  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  those  who  governed 
nations, — lie  regretted,  and  dwelt  much  on  tha 
regret,  that  '  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  science  !  !  !  '  His  mind  certainly 
would  have  carried  him  to  eminence  there,  as  else- 
where ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  what  debility  of 
that  mind  could  suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have 
heard  him,  cannot  regret  arly  thing  but  that  1  shall 
never  hear  him  again.  What !  would  he  have  been 
a  plodder  ?  a  metaphysician  ? — perhaps  a  rhymer  ?  a 
scribbler.?  Such  an  exchange  must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Time  '  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

"  I  am  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my  letters,— 
except  to  *  *,  and  to  her  my  thoughts'  overpower 
me, — my  words  never  compass  them.  To  Lady 
Melbourne  I  write  with  most  pleasure — and  her 
answers,  so  sensible,  so  tactique — I  never  met  with 
half  her  talent.  If  she  hud  been  a  few  years 
younger,  what  a  fool  she  would  have  made  of  me 
had  she  thought  it  worth  her  while, — and  I  should 
have  lost  a  valuable  and  most  agreeable  frit-mi. 
Mem. — a  mistress  never  is  nor  can  be  a  friend. 
While  you  agree,  you  are  lovers ;  and,  w  ken  it  is 
over,  any  thing  but  friends. 

"  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last  letter, — but 
I  will.  I  regret  to  hear  from  others  that  he  has 
lately  been  unfortunate  in  pecuniary  invohvinents. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,  and 
the  most  Enijlish  of  bards.  I  should  place  Rogers 
next  in  the  living  list — (I  value  hirn  more  as  tha 
last  of  the  best  school) — Moore  and  Campbell  both 
third — Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge— 
the  rest,  &<•  iroAAoi^thus  : 


>f  a  free  Dutchman. 

"  Alia  !    Viva  !    For  ever ! 


Hourra !    Huzza 


is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of   these 


There  is  a  triangular  '  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ! '  The 
names  are  too  numerous  for  the  base  of  the  trjangle. 
Poor  Thurlow  has  gone  wild  about  the  poetry  o} 
Queen  Bess's  reign — c'est  dommage.  I  have  ranked 
the  names  upon  my  triangle  more  upon  what  I  b»» 
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lieve  popular  opinion  than  any  decided  opinion  oi 
my  own.  For,  to  me,  some  of  Moore's  last  Erin 
sparks — '  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  4he  waters  ' — 
4  When  he  who  adores  thee ' — '  Oh  blame  not ' — and 
1  Oh  breathe  not  his  name ' — are  worth  all  the  Epics 
that  ever  were  composed. 

«**  thinks  the  Quarterly  will  attack  me  next. 
Let  them.  I  have  been  '  peppered  so  highly '  in  my 
time,  both  ways,  that  it  must  be  cayenne  or  aloes  to 
make  me  taste.  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  am  not 
very  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  But — in  tracing 
this — I  rather  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  my  not 
attaching  that  importance  to  authorship  which  many 
do,  and  which,  when  young,  I  did  also.  '  One  gets 
tired  of  every  thing,  my  angel,'  says  Valmont.  The 
'  angels  '  are  the  only  things  of  which  I  am  not  a 
little  sick — but  I  do  think  the  preference  of  writers 
to  agents — the  mighty  stir  made  about  scribbling  and 
scribes,  by  themselves  and  others — a  sign  of  effemi- 
nacy, degeneracy,  and  weakness.  Who  would  write, 
who  had  any  thing  better  to  do  ?  '  Action ' — '  ac- 
tion ' — '  action ' — said  Demosthenes  :  '  Actions — ac- 
tions,' I  say,  and  not  writing, — least  of  all  rhyme. 
Look  at  the  querulous  and  monotonous  lives  of  the 
•genus;' — except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ari- 
Dsto,  Kleist,  (who  were  brave  and  active  citizens,) 
JEsehylus,  Sophocles,  and  some  other  of  the  an- 
tiques also — what  a  worthless,  idle  brood  it  is ! 

"  12,  Mezza  nolle. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner  with  Jackson  (the 
emperor  of  pugilism)  and  another  of  the  select,  at 
Cribb's  the  champion's.  I  drank  more  than  I  like, 
and  have  brought  away  some  three  bottles  of  very 
fair  claret — for  I  have  no  headache.  We  had  Tom 
Cribb  up  after  dinner  ; — very  facetious,  though 
somewhat  prolix.  He  don't  like  his  situation — 
wants  to  fight  again — pray  Pollux  (or  Castor,  if  he 
was  the  miller)  he  may  !  Tom  has  been  a  sailor — a 
coal-heaver — and  some  other  genteel  professions, 
before  he  took  to  the  cestus.  Tom  has  been  in  ac- 
tion at  sea,  and  is  now  only  three-and-thirty.  A 
great  man  !  has  a  wife  and  a  mistress,  and  conver- 
sations well — bating  some  sad  omissions  and  mis- 
applications of  the  aspirate.  Tom  is  an  old  Mend 
of  mine  ;  I  have  seen  some  of  his  best  battles  in 
my  nonage.  He  is  now  a  publican,  and,  I  fear,  a 
sinner; — for  Mrs.  *  *  is  on  alimony, 'and  *  *'s 
daughter  lives  with  the  champion.  This  *  *  told 
me, — Tom  having  an  opinion  of  my  morals,  passed 
her  off  as  a  legal  spouse.  Talking  of  her,  he  said, 
'  she  was  the  truest  of  women  ' — from  which  I  im- 
mediately inferred  she  could  iwt  be  his  wife,  and  so 
it  turned  out. 


for  if  '  true,'  a  man  don't  think  it  necessary  to  say 
so  ;  and  if  not,  the  less  he  says  the  better.  *  *  *  * 
is  the  only  man,  except  **"**,  I  ever  heard  ha- 
rangue upon  his  wife's  virtue  ;  and  I  listened  to  both 
wrth  great  credence  and  patience,  and  stuffed  my 
handkerchief  into  my  mouth,  when  I  found  yawning 


irresistible.       By-the-by, 
good-night  to  thee,  N'..jot 


I   am   yawning   now  —  so, 


"  Thursday,  26th  November. 

••  Awoke  a  little  feverish,  but  no  headache  —  no 
dreams  neither  —  thanks  to  stupor  !  Two  letters, 
one  finm  *  *  *  *,  the  other  from  Lady  Melbourne 
--both  excellent  in  their  respective  styles.  *  *  *  *'s 
contained  also,  a  very  pretty  lyric  on  'concealed 
griefs  '  —  if  not  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  Why 
did  she  not  say  that  the  stanzas  were,  or  were  not, 
of  her  composition  ?  —  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
wish  them  hers  or  not.  I  have  no  great  esteem  for 
poetical  persons,  particularly  women  :  —  they  have 
BO  much  of  the  •  ideal  '  in  practics,  as  well  as  ethics. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should  have  been  so 
utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when 
I  could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the.  meaning 


at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteex  »u< 
told  me  one  day,  '  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  It  ;tci 
from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abercromby,  andjoui 
old  sweetheart  Mary  Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Co«-' 
And  what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain 
or  account  for  ray  feelings  at  that  moment ;  but 
they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions,  and  alarmed 
ray  mother  so  much,  that,  after  I  grew  better,  she 
generally  avoided  the  subject — to  me — and  con- 
tented herself  with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquain' 
ance.  Now,  what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seei. 
her  since  her  mother's  faux-pas  at  Aberdeen  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grandmother's 
at  Banff;  we  were  both  the  merest  children.  I  had 
and  have  been  attached  fifty  times  since  that  period; 
yet  I  recollect  all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  ca- 
resses, her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
my  tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write  for  me  tt 
her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.  Poor  Nancy 
thought  I  was  wild,  and,  as  I  could  not  write  for 
myself,  became  my  secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our 
walks,  and  the  happiness  oif  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  far  from 
the  Plainstones  at  Aberdeen,  while  her  less  sister 
Helen  played  with  the  doll,  and  we  sat  gravely 
making  love,  in  our  way. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so  early  ? 
where  could  it  originate  ?  I  certainly  had  no  sexual 
ideas  for  years  afterward  ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my 
love  for  that  girl  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes 
doubt  if  I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage  several  years 
after,  was  like  a  thunder-stroke — it  nearly  choked 
me — to  the  horror  of  my  mother  and  the  astonish- 
ment and  almost  incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it 
is  a  phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not 
eight  years  old)  which  has  puzzled,  and  will  puzzle 
me  to  to  the  latest  hour  of  it ;  and  lately,  I  know 
not  why,  the  recollection  (not  the  attachment)  has 
recurred  as  forcibly  as  ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can 
have  the  least  remembrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remem 
ber  her  pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having  an  ad 


ing  i 

mirer  too  ?  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect  image  of 
ber  in  my  memory — her  brown  dark  hair,  and  hazel 
eyes — her  very  dress  !  I  should  be  quite  grieved  to 
see  her  now ;  the  reality,  however  beautiful,  would 
destroy,  er  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the 
lovely  Peri  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of  more  th  in 
sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five  and  o  Id 

months 

"  I  think  my  mother  told  the  circumstances  (on 
my  hearing  of  her  marriage)  to  the  Parkynsi'es,  and 
ertainly   to  the  Pigot  family,  and  probably  men 


These  panegyrics  don't  belong  to  matrimony  <  tioned  it  in  her  answer  to  Miss  A.,  who  was  well 


acquainted  with  my  childish  penchant,  and  had  sent 
the  news  on  purpose  for  me, — and,  thanks  to  her ! 

"  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion  has.  often 
occupied  my  reflections,  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
That  the  facts  are  thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I, 
and  my  memory  yet  tells  me  so,  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  ana 
bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  precocity  ol 
affection. 

"  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day ;  bit 
three  days'  dining  would  destroy  me.  So,  with'j'.vt 
eating  at  all  since  yesterday,  I  went  to  my  boi.  at 
"lovent  Garden. 

****** 

"  Saw  *  *  *  *  looking  very  pretty,  though  quite  s 
different  style  of  beaut}'  from  the  other  two.  She 
las  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world,  out  of  whicli  she 
nrctends  not  to  see,  and  the  longest  eyelashes  1  evel 
saw,  since  Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtaina 
of  the  light.  She  has  much  beauty, — just  enough 
— but  is  I  think,  mechante. 

****** 

"  I  have  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of  st  pa 
ration,  that — oh  how  seldom  we  see  those  we  lovei 


of   the  word.      And  the  effect ! — My  mother  used  j  yet  we  live  ages  in  moments,  when  met.     The  onlj 
ilways  to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour  ;  and, '  thing  that  consoles  me  during  absence  is  the  refleo 
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tion  tnat  no  mental  or  personal  estrangement,  from 
ennui  or  disagreement,  can  take  place ; — and  when 
people  meet  hereafter,  even  though  many  changes 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  still — unless 
they  are  tired  of  each  other — -they  are  ready  to  re- 
Unite,  and  do  not  blame  each  other  for  the  circum- 
stances that  severed  them.  • 

"  Saturday,  27th,  (1  believe — or  rather  am  in  rtouU, 

which  is  the  ne  plil»  ulua  of  menial  lalth). 

"  I  have  missed  a  day ;  and,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him,  '  have  gained  a 
loss,'  or  by  the  loss.  Every  thing  is  settled  for 
Holland,  and  nothing  but  a  cough,  or  a  caprice  of 
my  fellow-traveller's,  can  stop  us.  Carriage  ordered 
—  •funds  prepared — and,  probably,  a  gale  of  wind 
ii  to  the  bargain.  N'importe — I  believe,  with  Clyin 

0  tha  Clew,  or  Robin  Hood,  'By  our  Mary  (dear 
nans-  !)  that  art  both  Mother  and  May,  I  think  it 
cever  was  a  man's  lot  to  'die  before  his  clay.'     Heigh 
for  Helvoetsluys,  and  so  forth  ! 

"  To-night  I  went  with  young  Henry  Fox  to  see 
'  Xourjdhad ' — a  drama,  which  the  Morning  Post 
iiath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of  which  I  cannot  even 
guess  the  author.  I  wonder  what  they  will  next 
inllict  upon  me.  They  cannot  well  sink  below  a 
melodrama  ;  but  that  is  better  than  a  satire,  (at 
least,  a  personal  one,)  with  which  I  stand  truly  ar- 
raigned, and  in  atonement  of  which  I  am  resolved 
to  bear  silently  all  criticisms,  abuses,  and  even 
pr;iises  for  bad  pantomimes  never  composed  by  me, 
— without  even  a  contradictory  aspect.  I  suppose 
the  root  of  this  report  js  my  loan  to  the  manager  of 
my  1  urkish  drawings  for  his  dresses,  to  which  he 
was  more  welcome  than  to  my  name.  I  suppose  the 
real  author  will  soon  own  it,  as  it  has  succeeded ;  if 
not,  Job  be  my  model,  and  Lethe  my  beverage. 

"  *  *  *  *  has  received  the  portrait  safe;  and,  in 
*nswer,  the  only  remark  she  makes  upon  it  is,  '  in- 
ieed  it  is  like  ' — and  again,  '  indeed  it  is  like.'  *  *  * 
With  her  the  likeness  '  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  ;' 
for  I  happen  to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a 
flatterer,  but  dark  and  stern, — even  black  as  the 
mood  in  which  my  mind  was  scorching  last  July 
when  I  sate  for  it.  All  the  others  of  me — like  most 
portraits  whatsoever — are,  of  course,  more  agreea- 
ble than  nature. 

"  Itedde  the  Ed.  Review  of  Rogers.  He  i 
ranked  highly — but  where  he  should  be.  There  is  a 
summary  view  of  us  all — Moore  and  me  among  the 
rest;  and  both  (thejirst  justly)  praised  ;  though, by 
implication  (justly  again)  placed  beneath  our  mem- 
orable friend.  Mackintosh  is  the  writer,  and  also 
of  the  critic  on  the  StaPl.  His  grand  essay  on 
Burke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next  number.  But  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other  Review, 
but  from  rumor  ;  and  have  long  ceased — indeed,  I 
could  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even  though 

1  were  to  rate  poetry  in  general,  and  my  rhymes  in 
particular,  more  highly  than  I  really  do.     To  with- 
draw  myself  from   myself  (oh   that  cursed  selfish- 
ness ! )  has  ever  been  my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere 
motive  in  scribbling  at  all ;  and  publishing  is  also 
the  continuance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  action  it 
affords  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon  itself. 
[f  I  valued  fame,  I  should  flatter  received  opinions, 
wLich  have  gathered  strength  by  time,  and  will  yet 
Wk  ar  lor.^er  than  any  living  works  to  the  contrary. 
But.  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give 
the  lif  to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
may.     If  I   am  a  fool,  it  is,  at  least,  a  doubting 
one  ;  &nd  I  envy  no  one  the  certainty  of  his  self- 
approved  tvisdom. 

"  All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  covet,  from 
a  lottery- ticket  up  to  a  passport  to  Paradise  ;  in 
which,  from  description,  I  see  nothing  very  tempt- 
ing. My  restlessness  tells  me  that  I  have  some- 
thing within  that  '  passeth  show.'  It  is  for  Him, 
»ho  made  it,  to  prolong  that  spark  of  celestial  fire 
*hich  illuminates,  yet  burns,  this  frail  tenement; 
aut  1  see  no  sucn  norror  in  a  '  dreamless  sleer  '  and 
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I  have  no  conception  of  any  existence  ffhieh  dura- 
tion would  render  tiresome.  How  elj,e  '  fell  tha 
;mgels,'  even  according  to  your  creed  !  They  were 
immortal,  heavenly,  and  happy  as  their  aposiatt 
Abdiel  is  now  by  his  treachery.  Time  must  decide . 
and  eternity  won't  be  the  less  agreeable  or  mora 
horrible  because  one  did  not  expect  it.  In  th« 
mean  time,  I  am  grateful  for  some  good,  and  tol- 
erably patient  under  certain  evils — grace  ?  ^ieu  «t 
mon  bon  temperament. 

%  "  Sunday,  28th. 

"  Monday,  29th. 

"  Tue«.ay  30th. 

"  Two  days  missed  in  my  log-book  ;  hiatuu  hand 
deflendus.  They  were  as  little  worth  recollection 
as  the  rest,  and,  luckily,  laziness  or  society  pre 
vented  me  from  notching  them. 

"  Sunday,  I  dined  with  Lord  Holland  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Large  party — among  them  Sir  8. 
Romily  and  Lady  Ry.  ;  General  Sir  Somebody 
Bentham,  a  man  of  science  and  talent,  I  am  told  ; 
Horner — the  Homer,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  an, 
excellent  speaker  in  tne  '  Honorable  House,'  very 
pleasing,  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  company,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen — Sharpe — Phillips  of  Lancashire- 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  others,  '  good  men  and 
true.'  Holland's  society  is  verv  good ;  vou  always 
see  some  one  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stuffed 
myself  with  sturgeon,  and  exceeded  in  champagne 
and  wine  in  general,  but  no  confusion  of  head. 
When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge  like  an  Arab  or  a  boa 
snake,  on  fish  and  vegetables,  but  no  meat.  I  am 
always  better,  however,  on  my  tea  and  biscu  t  than 
any  other  regimen, — and  even  that  sparingly. 

"  Why  does  Lady  H.  always  have  that  dammed 
screen  between  the  whole  room  and  the  fire  ?  I- 
who  bear  cold  no  better  than  an  antelope,  and  neve* 
vet  found  a  sun  quite  done  to  my  taste,  was  abso- 
lutely petrified,  and  could  not  even  shiver.  All  the 
rest,  too,  looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked, -like 
salmon  in  an  ice-basket,  and  set  down  to  table  for 
that  day  only.  When  she  retired,  I  watched  theii 
looks  as  I  dismissed  the  screen,  and  every  cheek 
thawed  and  every  nose  reddened  with  the  antici 
pated  glow. 

"  Saturday,  I  went  with  Harry  Fox  to  see  Nour- 
juhad ;  and.  I  believe,  convinced  him,  by  incessant 
yawning,  that  it  was  mine.  I  wish  the  precious 
author  would  own  it  and  release  me  from  his  fame. 
The  dresses  are  pretty,  but  not  in  costume — Mrs 
Home's,  all  but  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a 
small  dagger,  (if  she  is  a  Sultana,)  perfect.  I  never 
saw  a  Tur'iish  woman  with  a  turban  in  my  life — nor 
did  any  one  else.  The  Sultanas  have  a  small 
oniara  at  the  waist.  The  dialogue  is  drowsy — the 
action  heavy — the  scenery  fine — the  ictors  tolerable 
I  can't  say  much  for  their  seraglio ;  Teresa,  Phan 
nio,  or  *  *  *  *  worth  them  all. 

"  Sunday,  a  very  handsome  note  from  Mackin 
tosh,  who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  vcrj 
transcendent  talent  and  great  good-nature.  To- 
day, (Tuesday,)  a  very  pretty  billet  from  M.  la  Ba 
ronne  de  Stael  Holstein.  She  is  pleased  to  be  much 
pleased  with  my  mention  of  her  and  her  last  work 
in  my  notes.  I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  works 
are  my  delight,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for — half  an 
hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics — at  least,  her  having 
changed  them ;  had  she  been  qualis  ab  incepto,  it 
were  nothing.  But  she  is  a  woman  by  herself,  and 
has  done  more  t"han  all  the  rest  of  them  together, 
intellectually, — she  ought  to  have  been  a  man.  She 
flatters  me  very  prettily  in  her  note  ; — but  I  know  it. 
The  reason  that  adulation  is  not  displeasing  is,  that, 
though  untrue,  it  shows  one  to  be  of  consequenca 
enough,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  induce  people  t* 
lie,  to  make  us  their  friend  : — that  is  their  concern 

"  *  *  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of  a  puM 
(which  was  mine  at  Mackintosh's  dinner  some  time 
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back)  on  Ward,  who  was  asking  'how  much  it 
would  take  to  re-whig  him  ? '  I  answered  that, 
probably,  he  '  must  first,  before  he  was  re-iohiyyud, 
oe  re-warded.'  This  foolish  quibble,  before  the  Stafll 
and  Mackintosh  and  a  number  of  conversationers, 
has  been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled  on  the 
h.ead  of  *  *,  where  long  may  it  remain  ! 

"George*  is  returned  from  afloat  to  get  a  new 
ship.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I  expected.  I 
like  George  much  more  than  most  people  like  their 
heirs.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor. 
I  w.  uld  do  any  thing,  but  apostatize,  to  get  him  on 
in  his  profession. 

"  Lewis  called.  It  is  a  good  and  good-humored 
man,  but  pestilently  prolix,  and  paradoxical,  and 
personal.  If  lie  would  but  talk  half,  and  reduce  his 
'risits  to  an  hour  he  would  add  to  his  popularity. 
As  an  author,  he  is  very  good,  and  his  vanity  is 
ovxerte,  like  Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending. 

"  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Annabella,t 
which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situation  and 
friendship  is  ours !  without  one  spark  of  love  on 
either  side,  and  produced  by  circumstances  which 
in  general  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  arid  aversion 
on  the  o^her.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and 
very  little  spoiled,  which  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a 
girl  of  twenty — a  peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own 
right — an  only  child,  and  a  savante,  who  has  al- 
ways had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess — a  mathe- 
matician—a metaphysician ;  and  yet,  withal,  very 
kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with  verv  little  preten- 
sion. Any  other  head  would  be  turned  with  half 
her  acquisitions,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

"  Wednesday,  December  1,  l8l3. 

"  To-day  responded  to  La  Baronne  de  Stae'l  Hoi- 
stein,  and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (an  acquisition  to  my 
acquaintance — through  Moore — of  last  summer)  a 
copy  of  the  two  Turkish  tales.  Hunt  is  an  extra- 
ordinary character  and  not  exactly  of  the  present 
age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den  times — much  talent,  great  independence  of 
spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet  not  repulsive,  aspect.  If 
tie  goes  on  qualis  ab  incepto,  I  know  few  men  who 
will  deserve  more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  go  and 
see  him  again  ;  the  rapid  succession  of  adventure 
since  last  summer,  added  to  some  serious  uneasiness 
and  business,  have  interrupted  our  acquaintance  ; 
but  he  is  a  man  worth  knowing ;  and  though,  for 
nis  own  sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to 
study  character  in  such  situations.  He  has  been 
unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.  I  don't  think  him 
deeply  versed  in  life ; — he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue, 
(not  religion,)  and  enamored  of  the  beauty  of 
that  empty  name,  as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pro- 
nounced, and  every  day  proves  it.  He  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  opinionated,  as  all  men  who  are  the  centre  of 
circles,  wide  or  narrow — the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together — nvist  be, 
and  as  even  Johnson  was ;  but,  withal,  a  valuable 
man,  and  less  vain  than  success  and  even  the 
consciousness  of  preferring  '  the  right  to  the  expe- 
dient' might  excuse. 

"  To-morrow  there  is  a  party  of  purple  at  the 
blue'  Miss  *  f  *'&.  Shall  I  go  ?  um !  I  don't 
much  affect  your  blue-bottles ;  but  one  ought  to  be 
civil.  Ther3  will  be,  '  I  guess  now,'  (as  the  Amer- 
icans' say,)  the  Stafils  and  Mackintoshes — good — 
the  *  *  *  s  and  *  *  *  s— not  so  good— the  *  *  *  s, 
&c.,  &c. — good  for  nothing.  Perhaps  that  blue- 
winged-Kashmirian  butterfly  of  book-learning, 
Lady  *  *  *  *,  will  be  there.  I  hope  so  ;  it  is  a  pleas- 
are  to  look  upon  that  most  beautiful  of  faces. 

"  Wrote  to  Hodgson  ;  he  has  been  telling  that 
I  ,+  I  am  sure,  at  least,  /  did  not  mention  it, 


•  Hi*  couain,  afterward  Lord  Byron. 

t  Miss  Milhanke,  afterward  Lady  Byron. 

J  Tw_-  or  three  wonla  c  -e  here  scratched  out  in  the  manuscript,  but  the 

Upon  o,  the  sentence  evid«  :tly  is,  that  Mr.  Hudgson  (to  w  ham  the  passage 

•fen)  tad  been  revealing  to  some  friends  tlw  secret  of  Lord  Byron's  kind 

aim,  — Moon. 


and  I  wish  he  had  not.  He  is  a  gc  nd  fellow^  and  i 
obliged  myself  ten  times  more  by  being  of  u;;e  than 
I  did  him ;  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

"Baldwin  is  boring  me  to  presen'r  tl.  eir  Kins'si 
Bench  petition.  I  presented  Cartwrijjht's  lust  year  ; 
and  Stanhope  and  I  stood  atr.iinst  the  whole  House, 
and  mouthed  it  valiantly — and  had  some  fun  an.l  u 
little  abuse  for  our  opposition.  But  '  I  am  not  i' 
the  vein'  for  this  business.  Now,  had  *  *  been 
here,  she  would  have  made  me  do  it.  There  is  a 
woman,  who,  amid  all  her  fascination,  always  urged 
a  man  to  usefulness  or  glory.  Had  she  remained 
she  had  been  my  tutelar  genius.  *  *  * 

"  Baldwin  is  very  importunate — but,  poor  fellow, '] 
can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out — said  the  starling.'  Ah, 
1  am  as  bad  as  that  dog  .Sterne,  who  preferred  whining 
over  '  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother' — villain 
— hypocrite — slave — sycophant  !  but  /  am  no  better. 
Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a  speech  for 
the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and  three  words  and 
half  a  smile  of  *  *,  had  she  been  here  to  urge  it, 
(and  urge  it  .she  infallibly  would — at  least,  she  al- 
ways pressed  me  on  senatorial  duties,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  cause  of  weakness,)  would  have  made 
me  an  advocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Roche- 
foucault  for  being  always  right !  In  him  a  lie  were 
virtue, — or,  at  least,  a  comfort  to  his  readers. 

"  George  Byron  has  not  called  to-day  ;  I  hope  he 
will  be  an  admiral,  and,  perhaps,  Lord  Byron  into 
the  bargain.  If  he  would  but  marry,  I  would  en- 
gage never  to  marry,  myself,  or  cut  him  out  of  the 
heirship.  He  would  be  happier,  and  I  should  like 
nephews  bettor  than  sons. 

"I  shall  soon  be  six-and-twcnty,  (January  22d, 
1814.)  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  future  that  can 
possibly  console  us  for  not  being  always  twenty-fivel 

<  Oh  Ciioventu  I 

Oh  Primavera  I  Gioventu  dell'  anno. 
Oh  Gioveutu  1  primavera  delta  viti.' 

"  Sunday,  Dee.  S. 

"  Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American  Attorney- 
General)  is  arrived  in  this  country,  and  tells  Dallas 
th:i*  my  rhymes  are  very  popular  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  first  tidings  that  have  ever 
sounded  like  fame  to  my  ears — to  be  redde  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever 
derived,  of  this  kind,  was  from  an  extract,  in  Cooke 
the  actor's  life,  from  his  journal,  stating,  that  in 
the  reading-room  of  Albany,  near  Washington,  he 
perused  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  To 
be  popular  in  a  rising  and  far  country  has  a  kind  of 
posthumous  feel,  very  different  from  the  ephemeral 
lat  and  fete-ing,  buzzing  and  party-ing  compli- 
ents of  the  well-dressed  multitude.  I  can  safely 
say  that,  during  my  reign  in  the  spring  of  1812,  1 
regretted  nothing  but  its  duration  of  six  weeks  in 
stead  of  a  fortnight,  and  was  Jieartily  glad  to  re- 
sign. 

Last  night  I  supped  with  Lewis  ; — and,  as  usual, 
though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids  nor  fluids,  have 
been  half  dead  ever  since.  My  stomach  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  long  abstinence,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  follow.  Let  it — I  only  wish  the  pain  over. 
The  '  leap  in  the  dark'  is  the  least  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Duke  of  *  *  called.  I  have  told  them 
forty  times  that,  except  to  half-a-dozen  old  and 
specified  acquaintances,  I  am  invisible.  His  grace 
is  a  good,  noble,  ducal  person ;  but  I  am  content  to 
think  so  at  a  distance,  and  so — I  was  not  at  home. 

"  Gait  called. — Mem. — to  ask  some  one  to  speak 
to  Raymond  in  favor  of  his  play.  We  are  old  fel- 
low travellers,  and,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  he 
has  much  strong  sense,  experience  of  the  world, 
and  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  good-natured  philo- 
sophical fellow.  I  showed  him  Sligo's  letters  on 
the  report  of  the  Turkish  girl's  aventure  at  Athens 
soon  after  it  happened.  He  and  Lord  Holla'n.% 
Lewis,  and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and  Lady  Melbourne 
have  seen  it.  Murray  has  a  copy.  1  thought  it 
had  been  unknown,  and  wish  it  were ;  but  Sligo  ar 
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ri«ed  only  »ome  days  after,  and  the  rumors  are  the 
tuhject  of  his  letter.  That  I  shall  preserve — it  is  as 
well.  Lewis  and  Gait  were  both  horrified  ;  and  L. 
wondered  I  did  not  introduce  the  situation  into 
1  the  Giaour.'  He  may  wonder — he  might  wonder 
more  at  that  production's  being  written  at  all.  But 
to  describe  the  feelinys  of  that  situation  were  im- 
possible — it  is  icy  even  to.  recollect  them. 

•'  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on  Thurs- 
day the  second  of  December;  but  how  it  is  liked  or 
disliked,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not 
is  no  fault  of  the  public,  against  whom  I  cak  have 
no  complaint.  But  I  am  much  more  indebted  to 
the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the  most  partial 
reader;  as  it  wrung  my  thoughts  from  reality  to  im- 
agination— from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recollections 
—and  recalled  me  to  a  country  replete  with  the 
brightest  and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colors 
of  my  memory.  Sharpe  called,  but  was  not  let  in, 
which  I  regret 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

•"  Saw  *  *  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept  my  ap- 
pointment at  Middleton,  which  has  not  pleased 
aim,  perhaps;  and  my  projected  vpyage  with  *  * 
will,  peril  ips,  please  him  less.  But  I  wish  to  keep 
well  with  both.  Th  *y  are  instrument!  that  don't 
do,  in  concert ;  but.  surely,  their  separate  tones 
are  very  musical,  and  I  won't  give  up  either. 

"  It  is  well  if  I  don'i  jar  between  these  great  dis- 
cords. At  present,  I  stand  tolerably  well  with  all, 
out  I  cannot  adopt  their  dislikes ; — so  many  sets. 
Holland's  is  the  first; — every  thing  distingu?  is 
welcome  there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society 
is  the  best.— Then  there  is  Mlle.  de  Stall's — there  I 
uever  go,  though  I  might,  had  I  courted  it.  It  is 
composed  of  the  *  *s  and  the  *  *  family,  with  a 
strange  sprinkling,— orators,  dandies,  and  all  kinds 
of  blue,  from  the  regular  Grub  street  uniform, 
down  to  the  azure  jacket  of  the  Lit'-rateur.  To 
see  *  *  and  *  *  sitting  together,  at  dinner,  always 
reminds  me  of  the  grave,  where  all  distinctions  of 
frit  ad  and  foe  are  levelled  ;  and  they — the  Reviewer 
anil  lleviewi  e,  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  the 
mammoth  and  Megalonyx — all  will  lie  quietly  to- 
gether. They  now  sit  together,  as  silent,  but  not 
so  quiet,  as  if  they  were  already  immured. 

****** 

"  I  did  not  go  to  the  Berry's  the  other  night. 
The  elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and  both  are 
handsome,  and  must  have  been  beautiful.  To-night 
asked  to  Lord  H.'s — shall  I  go  ?  um!  perhaps. 

"  Morning,  two  o'clock. 

"  Went  to  Lord  H.'s — party  numerous — //</!. uly 
in  perfect  good  humor,  and  consequently  perfect. 
Nc  one  more  agreeable,  or  perhaps  so  niucli  so, 
when  she  will.  Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and 
meet  the  Stae'l ; — asked  particularly,  I  believe,  out 
of  mischief,  to  see  the  first  interview  after  the  note, 
with  which  Corinne  professes  hersejf  to  be  so  much 
taken.  I  don't  much  like  it ; — she  always  talks  of 
tnyself  or  Aerself,  and  I  am  not  (except  in  solilo- 
quy, as  now)  much  enamored  of  either  subject — 
especially  one's  works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say 
about  '  JJe  1'Allemague  ? '  I  like  it  prodigiously ; 
but  unlcbb  I  can  twist  my  admiration  into  some  fan- 
tastical expression,  she  won't  believe  me ;  and  I 
know,  by  experience,  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
fine  things  about  rhyme,  &c.,  &c.  The  lover,  Mr. 
Rocia,  was  there  to-night,  and  Campbell  said,  '  it 
was  the  only  proof  hv  had  seen  of  her  good  taste.' 
Monsieur  L'Amant  is  remarkably  handsome  ;  but  I 
don't  think  more  so  than  her  book. 

"Campbell  looks  well — seemed  pleased,  and  dressed 
to  sjjrueery.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him,  so  does  his 
new  wig.  He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent 
him  a  birth-day  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and  was 
witty  and  lively.  *  *  *  He  abused  Corinne's  book, 
which  I  regret ;  because,  firstly,  he  understands 
German,  and  is,  consequently,  a  fair  judge ;  and, 
lecoadly,  he  injirst-rate,  and,  consequently,  the  best 


of  judges.  I  reverence  and  admire  him  ;  but  I  won't 
ive  up  my  opinion — why  should  I  ?  I  read  for  agate 
and  again,  and  there  can  be  no  affectation  in  this.  I 
cannot' be  mistaken  (except  in  taste)  in  a  book  1 
read  and  lay  down,  and  take  up  again  ;  and  no  boob 
can  be  totally  b;id,  which  finds  one,  even  one  reader, 
who  can  say  as  much  sincerely. 

Campbell  talks  of  lecturing  next  spring ;  his 
last  lectures  were  eminently  successful.  Moore 
thought  of  it,  but  gave  it  up,  I  don't  know  why 
*  *  had  been  prating  duality  to  him,  and  such  stuff; 
as  if  a  man  disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and 
pleasing  at  the  same  time. 

'  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham — saw  Lord 
Gower — he  is  going  to  Holland ;  Sir  J.  and  Lady 
Mackintosh  and  Horner,  G.  Lamb,  with,  I  know 
not  how  many,  (R-  Wellesley,  one — a  clever  man,) 
grouped  about  the  room.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  fine 
bov,  and  very  promising  in  mind  and  manner, — he 
went  away  to  bed,  before  I  had  time  to  talk  to  him. 
I  am  sure  I  had  rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savans, 

"  Monday,  Dec.  6. 

"  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the 
thing  was  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ?  It  is  a 
cursed  awkward  question,  being  unanswerable.  She 
is  not  a  bride,  only  about  to  be  one ;  but  for,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

'I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  bull;  but 
the  detection  *  *  *  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.    I  was    . 
a  great  fool  to  make  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being 
an  Irishman.  *  *  *  * 

'  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a  little  nettled  at 
something  or  other — I  know  not  what.  We  were 
standing  in  the  ante-saloon,  when  Lord  H.  brought 
out  of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition 
similar  to  that  which  is  u.sed  in  Catholic  churches, 
and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  is  some  inct'inA 
for  you.'  Campbell  answered — '  Carry  it  to  Lord 
Byron — he  is  used  to  it.' 

"  Now,  this  conies  of  '  bearing  no  brother  near  the 
throne."  I,  who  have  no  throne,  nor  wish  to  have 
one  now — whatever  I  may  have  done — am  at  perfect 
peace  with  all  the  poetical  fraternity  ; — or,  at  least, 
if  I  dislike  any,  it  is  not  poetically,  but  pertn.-n<i/'ii. 
Surely,  the  field  of  thought  is  infinite-; — what  does 
it  signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race  where  • 
there  is  no  t/oalf  The  temple  of  Fame  is  like  that 
of  the  Persians,  the  Universe ; — our  altar,  the  tops 
of  mountains.  I  should  be  equally  content  with 
Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount  Anything ;  and  Ihosr- 
who  like  it  may  have  Mont  Blanc  or  Chimbora/."  t 
without  my  envy  of  their  elevation. 

"  1  think  I  may  now  speak  thus ;  for  I  have  just- 
published  a  poem,  and  am  quite  ignorant  whether  it 
is  likely  to  be  liked  or  not.  I  have  hitherto  heard 
little  in  its  commendation,  and  no  one  can  dotrn- 
riyht  abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It  can't 
be  good,  or  I  should  not  have  stumbled  over  the 
threshold,  and  blundered  in  my  very  title.  But  I 
begun  it  with  heart  full  of  *  *  *,  and  my  head  oi 
orientiah'^es,  (1  can't  call  them  isms,)  and  wrote  on 
rapidly. 

"  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am  tire  1 — as 
I  generally  am— out  comes  this,  and  down  yoes  -Tvery 
thing.  But  I  can't  read  it  over ; — and  God  knowa 
what  contradictions  it  may  contain.  If  I  am  sincere 
with  myself,  (but  I  fear  one  lies  more  to  one's  sell 
than  to  any  one  else,)  every  page  should  confute, 
refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its  predecessor. 

"  Another  scribble  from  Martin  Baldwin  the  pett 
tioner :  I  have  neither  head  nor  nerves  to  present 
it.  That  confounded  supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled 
my  digestion  and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  than  a  cruet  of  vinegar.  Would  I  were  an 
ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons — or  any  thing  thafc 
my  gizzards  could  get  the  better  of. 

"To-day  saw  W.  His  uncle  is  dying,  and  W. 
don't  much  Effect  our  Dutch  determinatnns.  I  dine 
with  him  on  Thursday,  provided  I'tncle  is  not  dined 
upon,  or  peremptorily  bespoke  by  th3  posthx^moui 
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epicures,  before  that  day.  I  wish  he  may  recover — 
not  for  our  dinner's  sake,  but  to  disappoint  the  un- 
dertaker, and  the  rascally  reptiles  that  may  well 
wait,  since  they  will  dine  at  last. 

"  Gcll  called — he  of  Troy — after  I  was  out.  Mem. 
— to  return  his  visit.  But  my  Menis.  are  the  very 
landmarks  of  forgetfulness  : — something  like  alight- 
house,  with  a  ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its 
lantern.  I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  without  seeing  that 
I  have  remembered  to  forget.  Mem. — I  have  for- 
gotten to  pay  Pitt's  taxes,  and  suppose  I  shall  be 
surcharged.  '  An'  I  do  not  turn  rebel  when  thou  art 
king  ' — oons  !  I  believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened 
with  that  impostor's  imposts. 

"  Ly.  Me.  returns  from  Jersey's  to-morrow ; — I 
must  call.  A  Mr.  Thomson  has  sent  a  song,  whiv;h 
I  must  applaud.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  cen- 
sure or  silence,  and  yet  I  hate  lettering. 

"  Saw  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his  prospectus,  .at 
Murray's,  of  a  new  Treatise  on  Timber.  Now  here 
is  a  man  more  useful  than  all  the  historians  and 
rhymers  ever  planted.  For,  by  preserving  our 
woods  and  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  all  the 
nistory  of  Britain  worth  reading,  and  all  the  odes 
worth  nothing. 

"  Redde  a  good  deal,  but  desultorily.  My  head 
is  crammed  with  the  most  useless  lumber.  It  is 
odd  that  when  I  do  read,  I  can  only  bear  the  chicken- 
broth  of — any  thing  but  novels.  It  is  many  a  year 
since  I  have  looked  into  one,  (though  they  are  some- 
times ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  never 
taken,)  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Monk.  These  descriptions  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  Tiberias  at  Caprea — they  are  forced  - 
the  philtred  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is  to 
me  inconceivable  how  they  could  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  man  of  only  twenty — his  age  when  he 
wrote  them.  They  have  no  nature — all  the  sour 
nre'am  of  eantharides.  I  should  have  suspected 
BufFon.  of  writing  them  on  the  death-bed  of  his  de- 
testable dotage.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and 
merely  looked  at  them  from  curiosity  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  noise  they  made,  and  the  name  they 
have  left  to  Lewis.  But  they  could  do  no  harm 
except  *  *  *. 

"  Called  this  evening  on  my  agent — my  business 
as  usual.  Our  strange  adventures  are  the  only  in- 
heritances of  our  family  that  have  not  diminished. 
****** 

"  I  shall  now  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get  me  to 
bed.  The  cigars  don't  keep  well  here.  They  get 
as  old  as  a  dcmna  di  quaranti  anni  in  the  sun  of 
Africa.  The  Havana  are  the  best ; — but  neither  are 
so  pleasant  as  a  hooka  or  chibouque.  The  Turkish 
tobacco  is  mild,  and  their  horses  entire — two  things 
as  they  should  be.  I  am  so  far  obliged  to  this  jour- 
nal, that  it  preserves  me  from  verse, — at  least  from 
keeping  it.  I  have  just  thrown  a  poem  into  the 
fire  (which  it  has  relighted  to  my  great,  comfort), 
and  have  smoked  out  of  my  head  the  plan  of  an- 
other. I  wish  I  could  as  easily  get  rid  of  thinking, 
or,  at  least,  the  confusion  of  thought. 

"  Tuesday,  Dec.  7. 

''Went  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but  not 
retreshingly.  Awoke  and  up  an  hour  before  being 
called ;  but  dawdled  three  hours  in  dressing.  When 
one  subtracts  from  life  infancy  (which  is  vegetation) 
—sleep,  eating,  and  swilling — buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning— how  much  remains  of  downright  existence  ? 
The  summer  of  a  dormouse.  *  *  *  * 

"  Redde  the  papers  and  tea-ed,  and  soda-watered, 
•iiid  found  out  that  the  fire  was  badly  lighted.  Ld. 
Glenbervie  wants  me  to  go  to  Brighton — um  ! 

"  This  morning  a  very  pretty  billet  from  the  Start 
ibout  meeting  her  at  Ld.  II. 's  to-morrow.  She  has 
Written,  1  dare  say,  twenty  such  this  morning  to 
different  people,  all  equally  flattering  to  each.  So 
much  the  better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all 
me  wishes  them,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She  has 
>ean  p  3ased  to  be  pleased  with  my  slight  eulogy  in 


the  note  annejced  to  the  'Znde.'  This  in  to  be  a». 
counted  for  in  several  ways  : — firstly,  all  women  liki 
all,  or  any  praise;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected 
because  I  have  never  courted  her  ;  and,  thirdly,  as 
Scrub  says,  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  regu- 
larly praised,  by  legular  critics,  like  a  little  variety, 
and  are  glad  when  any  one  goes  out  of  his  way  tc 
say  a  civil  thing  ;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a  very  good, 
natured  creature,  which  is  the  best  reason,  after  all, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  one. 

"  A  knock — knocks  single  and  double.  Bland 
called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he  has  been  in  Hol- 
land) is  second'-hand.  French  ;  but  the  women  ate 
like  women  every  where  else  This  is  a  bore  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  them  a  little  unlike ;  but  that 
can't  be  expected. 

"  Went  out — came  home — this,  that,  and  tbfl 
other — and  'all  is  vanity,  saith  the  preac  ner,  and 
so  say  I,  as  part  of  his  congregation.  1  alking  of 
vanity — whose  praise  do  I  prefer  ?  Why,  Mrs. 
Inchbald's,  and  that  of  the  Americans.  The  first, 
because  her  '  Simple  Story  '  and  '  Nature  and  Art ' 
are,  vo  me,  true  to  their  titles;  and  consequently 
her  short  note  to  Rogers  about  the  '  Giaour  '  de- 
lighted me  more  than  any  thing,  except  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  I  like  the  Americans,  because  1 
happened  to  be  in  Asia,  while  the  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  were  redde  in  America.  If  I 
could  have  had  a  speech  against  the  Slave  Trade, 
in  Africa,  and  an  epitaph  on  a  dog,  in  Europe,  (i. 
e.  in  the  Morning  Fost,)  my  vertex  sublimis  would 
certainly  have  displaced  stars  enough  to  overthrow 
the  Newtonian  system., 

"  Friday,  Dec.  10,  1813.     ^ 

"  I  am  ennui/'  bevond  my  usual  tense  of  that 
vawning  verb,  which  1  am  always  conjugating  ;  and 
1  don't  find  that  society  much  mends  the  matter 
I  am  too  lazy  to  shoot  myself — and  it  would  annoy 
Augusta,  and  perhaps  *  *  ;  but  it  would  be  a  pood 
thing  for  George,  on  the  other  side,  and  no  bad  one 
for  me  ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

"  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Moore. 
do  think  that   man  is  the   best-hearted,  the   only 
hearted  being  I  ever  encountered  ;    and  then,  his 
talents  are  equal  to  his  feelings. 

"Dined  on  Wednesday  at  Lord  H.'s — the  Sf af- 
fords, StaSls,    Cowpers,    Ossulstones,    Melbou, 
Mackintoshes,  &c.,  &c., — and  was   introducer!    to 
the  Marquis  arid  Marchioness  of  Stafford, — ;<n  un- 
expected  event.      My  quarrel  with    Lord   C 
(their  or  his  brother-in-law)  having  rendert-d  ir  ';n- 
:i  'oper,  I  suppose,  brought  it  about.     But,  if  it  was 
to  happen  at  all,  1  wonder  it  did  not  occur  before. 
She  is  handsome,  and  must  have  been  beautiful — 
and  her  manners  are  princessly.  *  *  * 

"  The  Start  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
less  loquacious  than  heretofore.  We  are  now  very 
good  friends  ;  though  she  asked  Lady  Melbourne 
whether  I  had  really  any  bonhommie.  She  might  as 
well  have  asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
'  c'est  un  demon."  True  enough,  but  rather  prema 
ture,  for  she  could  not  have  found  it  out,  and  so — 
she  wants  me  to  dine  there  next  Sunday. 

"  Murray  prospers,  as  far  as  circulation.  For  my 
part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my  Fragment.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  I  wrote  one — my  mind  is  a  fragment. 

"  Saw  Lord  Gower,  Tierney,  &c.,  in  the  square. 
Took  leave  of  Lord  Gr.,  who  is  going  to  Holland 
and  Germany.  He  tells  me,  that  he  carries  with 
him  a  parcel  of  '  Harolds '  and  '  Giaours,'  fee.,  for 
the  readers  of  Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  English, 
and  have  taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  Um  ! — have  I 
been  German  all  this  time,  when  I  thought  myself 
orii-ntiil !  *  *  * 

'  Lent  Tierney  my  box  for  to-morrow ;  and  re- 
ceived a  new  comedy  sent  by  Lady  C.  A. — but  not 
hers.  I  must  read  it,  and  endeavor  not  to  displease 
the  author.  I  hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  but 
a  comedy  I  tarte  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  compo- 
sitions, more  so  than  tragedy. 

'  Gait  says  there  is  a  coincidence  between  th« 
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hrst  palt  of  'the  Bride'  and  some  story  of  his — 
whether  published  or  not,  I  know  not,  never  having 
seen  it.  He  is  almost  the  last  person  on  whom  any 
one  would  commit  literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  writing  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus. 
As  to  originality,  ail'  pretensions  are  ludicrous, — 
'there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

"  Went  last  night  to  the  place.  *  *  *  * 
In v lied  out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go ; — right.  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Lady  *  *'s  on  Monday ; — right  again. 
If  I  must  fritter  away  my  life,  I  would  rather  do  it 
alone.  I  was  much  tempted ; — C  *  *  looked  so 
Turkish  with  her  red  turban,  and  he»  regular  dark 
and  clear  features.  Not  that  ske  and  I  ever  were, 
or  could  be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any  aspect  that 


reminds  me  of  the  '  children  of  the  sun.' 
"  To  dine  to-day  with  Rogers  and   Sharpe, 


for 


which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  having  tasted  food 


for  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours, 
teave  ofi  eating  altogether. 


I  wish  I  could 


"  Saturday,  Dec.  11. 
"  Sunday,  Dec.  13. 

"  By  Gait's  answer.  I  find  it  is  some  story  in  real 
life,  and  not  any  work  with  which  my  late  composi- 
tion coincides.  It  is  still  more  singular,  for  mine  is 
drawn  from  existence  also. 

"  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  Stael.  I  do  not 
feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to-dav ;  and  I  will 
not  ge  to  Sheridan's  on  Wednesday.  Not  that  I  do 
not  admire  and  prefer  his  unequalled  conversation  ; 
but — that  'but '  must  only  be  intelligible  to  thoughts 
I  cannot  write.  Sheridan  was  in  good  talk  at  Rog- 
ers's  the  other  night,  but  I  only  stayed  till  nine. 
A^l  the  world  are  to  be  at  the  Stall's  to-night,  and 
I  am  not  sorry  to  escape  any  part  of  it.  I  only  go 
out  to  get  me  a  fresh  appetite  for  being  alone. 
Went  out — did  not  go  to  the  StaeTs,  but  to  Ld. 
Holland's.  Party  numerous — conversation  general. 
Stayed  late — made  a  blunder — got  over  it — came 

ome  and  went  to  bed,  not  having  eaten.  Rather 
empty,  but  fresco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me, 

"  Monday,  Dec.  13,  1813. 

"  Called  at  three  places — read,  and  got  ready  to 
leave  town  to-morrow.  Murray  has  had  a  letter 
from  his  brother  Bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says 
'  he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a.  poet ' — something  as 
if  one  was  a  pack-horse,  or  'ass,  or  any  thing  that 
is  his : '  or,  like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied  to 
some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Razors,  '  Law,  sir, 
we  keeps  a  Poet.'  The  same  illustrious  Edinburgh 
bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy  l  and 
cookery 

old  ana  Cookery 
and,  after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other 
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"iv«.  K  6, 

"Much  done,  but  nothing  t>  record.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  se.t  down  my  thouehts ;  my  actions  will 
rarely  bear  retrospection. 

«<  Dec.  17, 18. 

"  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece  of  senti- 
mentality in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were 
all  delivering  our  respective  and  various  opinions 
on  him  and  other  homines  marquans,  and  mine  was 
this.  '  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to 
do,  has  been,j9ar  excellence,  always  the  best  of  ita 
kind.  He  has.  written  the  best  comedy,  (School  fot 
Scandal,)  the  best  drama,  (in  my  mind,  far  bffore 
that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggar's  Opera,)  ti;« 
best  farce,  (the  Critic — it  is  only  too  good  for  & 
farce,)  and  the  best  address,  (Monologue  on  Gar 
rick,)  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  •very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived 
or  heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this 
the  next  day,  and  on  hearing  it,  he  burst  into  teais  ! 

"  Poor  Brinsley  !  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I 
would  rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  sincere 
words,  than  have  written  the  Iliad,  or  made  his  own 
celebrated  Philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never 
gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived 
a  moment's  gratification  from  any  praise  of  mine, 
humble  as  it  must  appear  to  my  elders  and  my  bet- 

rs. 

"Went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden  to-night; 
and  my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked  at  seeing 
S  *  *  *'s  mistress  (who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
was  actually  educated,  from  her  birth,  for  her  pro- 
fession) sitting  with  her  mother,  '  a  three-piled 

b d,   b d-Major  to  the   army,'    in   a  private 

box  opposite.  I  felt  rather  indignant ;  but,  casting 
my  eyes  round  the  house,  in  the  next  box  to  me, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished old  and  young  Babylonians  of  quality  ; — so 
I  burst  out  a  laughing.  It  was  really  odd ;  Lady 
*  *  divorced — Lady  *  *  and  her  daughter,  Lady  *  *, 
both  divorceable — *Mrs.  *  *,  in  the  next,  the  like, 
and  still  nearer  ******!  What  an  assemblage 
to  me,  who  know  all  their  histories.  It  was  as  if 
the  house  had  been  divided  between  your  public  and 
your  understood  courtesans;  but  the  intriguantes 
much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries.  On 
the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and  her  mother, 
and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of  inferior  note.  Now, 
where  lay  the  difference  between  her  and  mamma,. 
and  Lady  *  *  and  daughter  ?  except  that  the  two 
last  may  enter  Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and 

the  two  first  are  limited  to  the  opera   and  b 

house.     How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life  as  it 


ry,  with  this  agreeable  postscript — '  The  liar-  really  is !  and  myself,  after  all,  the  worst  of  any. 
d  Cookery  are  much  wanted.'     Such  is  fame,  But,  no  matter,  1  must  avoid  egotism,  which,  just 


life  in 


other's  breath.'     'Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  pur 
chasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or  Hannah  More. 

"  Some  editor  of  some  Magazine  has  announced 
to  Murray  his  intention  of  abusing  the  thing  '  with- 
out reading  it.'  So  much  the  better ;  if  he  redde  it 
first,  he  would  abuse  it  more. 

"  Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allen — the  hest  informed 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know — a  perfect  Mag- 
liabecchi — a  devourer,  a  Helluo  of  books,  and  an 
observer  of  men)  has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Burns's 
nnpublished,  and  never-to-be-published,  letters. 
They  are  full  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  What 
an  antithetical  mind  ! — tenderness,  roughness — del- 
icacy, coarseness — sentiment,  sensuality — soaring 
and  grovelling,  dirt  and  deity — all  mixed  up  in  that 
one  compound  of  inspired  clay  ! 

"  It  seems  strange  ;  a  true  voluptuary  will  never 
abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of  reality.  It  is 
by  exalting  the  earthly,  the  material,  the  physique 
of  our  pleasures,  by  veiling  these  ideas,  by  forget- 
ting them  altogether,  or,  at  least,  never  naming 
them  hardly  to  one's  self,  that  we  alone  can  prevent 
them  from  disgusting. 

****** 
«•**»• 


now,  would  be  no  vanity. 

I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling,  unfin 
ished  rhapsody,  called  '  The  Devil's  Drive, 'f  the 
notion  of  which  I  took  from  Person's  •  Devil's 
Walk.' 

"  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets  on 
*  *  *.J  I  never  wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and 
that  was  not  in  earnest,  and  many  years  ago,  as  an 
exercise — and  I  will  never  write  another.  They  are 
the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic  com- 
positions. I  detest  the  Petrarch  so  much,  that  I 
would  not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained  his 
Laura,  which  the  metaphysical,  whining  dotard 
never  could 

****** 

"  Jan.  16,  Ibi4. 

****** 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days.  I  saw 
Lewis  to-day,  who  has  just  returned  from  Oatlaudsj 
where  he  has  been  squabbling  with  Mad  de  StaCl 
about  himself,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and 


•  Thews  name,  are  al!  left  blink  in  the  erigtnl. 
t  Bee  Poomt,  p.  566. 
t  See  Poem..  D.  544 
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cne.  My  hirmage  has  never  been  paid  in  that  quar- 
ter, or  we  would  have  agreed  still  worse.  1  don't 
talk  — I  can't  natter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to  a 
pretty  or  a  foolish  woman.  She  bored  Lewis  with 
praises  of  himself  till  he  sickened — found  out  that 
Clarissa  was  perfection,  and  Mackintosh  the  first 
man  in  England.  There  I  agree,  at  least,  one  of 
the  first — but  Lewis  did  not.  As  to  Clarissa,  I 
leave  to  those  who  can  read  it  to  judge  and  dispute. 
I  Rould  not  do  the  one,  and  am,  consequently,  not 
qualified  for  the  other.  She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he 
being  my  friend,  that  I  was  affected,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  I  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  ray  eyes 
shut,  or  half  shut.  *  *  *  I  wonder  if  I  really 
have  this  trick.  I  must  cure  myself  of  it,  if  true. 
One  insensibly  acquires  awkward  habits,  which 
should  be  broken  in  time.  If  this  is  one,  I  wish  I 
hud  been  told  of  it  before.  It  would  not  so  much 
signify  if  one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by  a 
plain  woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of  one's 
neighbors,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon  the  table. 

"  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  have  heard  the 
Amaboean  eclogue  between  her  and  Lewis, — both 
obstinate,  clever,  odd,  garrulous,  and  shrill.  In 
fact,  one  could  have  heard' nothing  else.  But  they 
fell  out,  alas ! — and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
again.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for  the 
'  nonce  ? '  Poor  Corinne, — she  will  find  that  some 
of  her  fine  sayings  won't  suit  our  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

"  I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of  *  *,  the 
youngest  sister  of  *  *.  A  wife  would  be  my  salva- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  wives  of  my  acquaintances 
have  hitherto  done  m^e  little  good.  *  *  is  beautiful, 
but  very  young,  and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have 
not  seen  enough  to  judge  ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprit 
in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love  me  is  very  pro- 
bable, nor  shall  I  love  her.  But  on  my  system,  and 
the  modern  system  in  general,  that  don't  signify. 
The  business  (if  it  came  to  business)  would  proba- 
bly be  arranged  between  papa  and  me.  She  would 
have  her  own  way;  I  am  good-humored  to  women, 
and  docile ;  and,  if  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her, 
which  I  should  try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very 
comfortable  couple.  As  to  conduct,  that  she  must 
look  to.  *****  But  if  I  love,  I  shall  be  jeal- 
ous; —  and  for  thai  reason  I  will  not  be  in  love. 
Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and  fear  I 
should  not  be  so  patient  as  becomes  the  biens"ance 
of  a  married  man  in  my  station.  *****.  Divorce 
ruins  -the  poor  femrne,  and  damages  are  a  paltry 
compensation.  I  do  fear  my  temper  would  lead  me 
into  some  of  our  oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or, 
at  any  rate,  into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of 
twelve  paces.  So  'I'll  none  on  't,'  but  e'en  remain 
single  and  solitary ; — though  I  should  like  to  have 
somebody,  now  and  then,  to  yawn  with  one.  • 

"  Ward,  and,  after  him,  *  *,  has  stolen  one  of  my 
buffooneries  about  Mde.  de  Stall's  Metaphysics  and 
the  Fog,  and  passed  it,  by  speech  and  letter,  as 
their  own.  As  Gibbet  says,  '  they  are  the  most  of 
a  gentleman  of  any  on  the  road.'  VV.  is  in  sad 
enmity  with  the  whigs  about  this  review  of  Fox,  (if 
he  did  review  him ;) — all  the  epigrammatists  and 
essayists  are  at  him.  I  hate  odd?,  and  wish  he  may 
beat  them.  As  for  me,  by  the  blessing  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  have  simplified  my  politics  into  an  utter 
detestation  of  all  existing  governments ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  shortest  and  most  agreeable  and  summary 
feeling  imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  a  universal 
republic  would  convert  me  into  an  advocate  for  sin- 
gle and  uncontradicted  despotism.  The  fact  is, 
riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is  slavery,  all  over 
*iie  earth,  and  one  sort  of  establishment  is  no  bet- 
ter, nor  worse,  for  a  people  than  another.  I  shall 
tdhero  to  my  party,  because  it  would  not  be  honor- 
able to  act  otherwise ;  but,  as  to  opinions,  I  don't 
think  politics  worth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is  another 
\ur.g  — if  you  begin  with  a  party,  go  OH  with  them. 
I  Ju^e  no  consistency,  except  in  politics,  and  that 


.probably  arises  .from  my  indifference  on  the  subje« 
altogether. 

"  February  18. 

"  Better  than  a  month  since  I  last  journalized : — 
most  of  it  out  of  London,  and  at  Notts.,  but  a  bus^ 
one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks  of  it.  On 
my  return,  I  find  all  the  newspapers  in  hystcri"* 
and  town  in  an  uproar,  on  the  avowal  and  repub 
lication  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte's 
weeping  <-rt  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1812. 
They  are  daily  at  it  still ; — some  of  the  abuse  good, 
all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a  motion  in  out 
House  upon  it-*-be  it  so. 

"Got  up — read  the  Morning  Post  containing  the 
battle  of  Bonaparte,  the  destruction  of  the  Custom-  • 
house,  and  a  paragraph  on  me  as  long  as  my  pedi 
gree,  and  vituperative,  as  usual.         *        *        * 

"Hobhouse  is  returned  to  England.  He  is  my 
best  friend,  the  most  lively,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  talents  extant. 

"  '  The  Corsair  '  has  been  conceived,  written,  pub- 
lished, &c.,  since  I  last  took  up  this  journal.  They 
tell  me  it  has  great  success  ; — it  was  written  con 
amore,  and  much  from  existetice.  Murray  is  satis- 
fied with  its  pro'gress ;  and  if  the  public  are  equally 
so  with  the  perusal,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"  Nine  o'dbck. 

"  Been  to  Hanson's  on  business.  Saw  Rogers 
and  had  a  note  from  Lady  Melbourne,  who  says,  it 
is  said  that  I  am  'much  out  of  spirits.'  I  wonder 
if  I  really  am  or  not  ?  I  have  certainly  enough  of 
'  that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  "heart,1 
and  it  is  better  they  should  believe  it  to  be  the  rat 
suit  of  these  attacks  than  of  the  real  cause  ;  but— 
ay,  ay,  always  but,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  *  * 

"  Hobhouse  has  told  me  ten  thousand  anecdotes 
of  Napoleon,  all  good  and  true.  My  friend  H.  is 
the  most  entertaining  of  companions,  and  a  fine 
fellow  to  boot. 

"  Redde  a  little — wrote  notes  and  letters,  and  am 
alone,  which,  Locke  says,  is  bad  company.  '  Be  not 
solitary,  be  not  idle  !' — Urn*! — the  idleness  is  trouble- 
some ;  but  I  can't  see  so  much  to  regret  in  the  soli- 
tude. The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them. 
If  I  could  but  say  so  of  women,  too,  all  would  be 
well.  Why  can't  I  ?  I  am  now  six-and-twenty  ; 
my  passions  have  had  enough  to  cool  them :  ray 
affections  more  than  enough  to  wither  them, — and 
yet — and  yet — always  yet  and  but — '  Excellent  well, 
you  are  a  fishmonger — get  thee  to  a  nunnery.' 
'  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.' 

"  Midnight. 

Began  a  letter,  which  I  threw  into  the  fire. 
Redde — but  to  little  purpose.  Did  not  visit  Hob- 
house,  as  I  promised  and  ought.  No  matter,  th« 
loss  is  mine.  Smoked  cigars. 

"  Napoleon  ! — this  week  will  decide  his  fate.  All 
seems  against  him  ;  but  I  believe  and  hope  he  will 
win — at  least,  beat  back  the  invaders.  What  right 
have  we  to  prescribe  sovereigns  to  France  ?  Oh  foi 
a  republic !  '  Brutus,  thou  sleepest.'  Hobhouse 
abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of  this  extraordi 
nary  man  ;  all  in  favor  of  his  intellect  and  courage, 
but  against  his  bonhcmmie.  No  wonder; — how 
should  he,  who  knows  mankind  well,  do  other  than 
despise  and  abhor  them. 

"The  greater  the  equality,  the  more  impartially 
evil  is  distributed,  and  becomes  lighter  by  the  di- 
vision among  so  uiany — therefore,  a  republic  ! 

"  More  notes  from  Mad.  de  Stael  unanswered— 
and  so  they  shall  remain.  I  admire  her  abilities, 


but  really  her  society  is  overwhelming  —  an  avalanche 

that  buries  one  in    lit 

sophistry. 


glittering  nonsense  —  all  snow  and 


"  Shall  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday  ?  um  !— 
I  did  not  go  to  Marquis  Lansdowne's,  nor  to  Miss 
Berry's,  though  both  are  pleasant.  So  is  Sir  Jumes'g, 
—  but  I  don't  know  —  I  believe  one  is  not  the  better 
for  parties  ;  at  least,  unless  some  regnante  is  there. 
I  wonder  how  the  deuc«  any  body  could  make 
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a  world;  for  whs.!;  purnose  dandies,  for  in- 
itanee,  were  ordained  —  and  k.'ngs  —  and  fellows  of 
colleges  —  and  women  of  '  i  certain  age  '  —  and  many 
men.of  any  age  —  and  myself,  most  of  all! 

'  Divesne  prieco  et  natus  ab  luacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper,  et  infimi 
De  gente,  «ub  dio  moreris, 
Vicdma  nil  migerantia  Orel. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur.1 

"  Is  there  any  thing  beyond  ?  —  who  knows  ?  He 
that  can't  tell.  Who  tells  that  there  is?  He  who 
don't  know  And  when  shall  he  know  ?  perhaps, 
jrhe'i  he  don't  expect,  and,  generally,  when  he  don't 
Wish  it.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  all  are  not 
alike  :  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  education,  — 
something  upon  nerves  and  habits  —  but  most  upon 
digestion. 

"  Saturday,  Feb.  19. 

"  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Richard.  By 
Jove,  hp  is  a  soul!  Life  —  nature  —  truth  —  without 
exaggeration  or  diminution.  Kemble's  Hamlet  is 
perfect  !  —  but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a 
man  ;  and  Kean  is  Richard.  Now  to.  my  own  con- 
cerns. 

****** 

"  Went  to  Waite's.  Teeth  all  right  and  white  ; 
but  he  says  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep  and  chip 
the  edges.  That  same  sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine, 
though  I  court  him  sometimes  for  half  the  twenty- 
four. 


"  February  20. 

**  Got  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this  Journal 
—  I  don't  know  why.  Hodgson  just  culled  and 
gone.  He  has  much  bonhommie  with  his  other 
good  qualities,  and  more  talent  than  he  has  yet 
had  credit  for  beyond  his  circle. 

"  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland  House  to  meet 
Kean.  He  is  worth  meeting  ;  and  I  hope,  by  get- 
ting into  good  society,  he  will  be  prevented  from 
falling  like  Cooke.  He  is  greater  now  on  the  stage, 
aiul  otf  he  should  never  be  less.  There  is  a  stupid 
and  underrating  criticism  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  I  thought  that,  last  night,  though 
great,  he  rather  underacted  more  than  the  first 
time.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  these  cavils  ;  but  I 
hope  he  has  more  sense  than  to  mind  them.  He 
caniiot^jxpect  to  maintain  his  present  eminence,  or 
to  advance  still  higher,  without  the  envy  of  his 
green-room  fellows,  and  the  nibbling  of  their  ad- 
mirers. But,  if  he  don't  beat  them  all,  why,  then  — 
merit  hath  no  purchase  in  '  these  coster-monger 
days.' 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  a  talent  for  the  drama  ;  I 
would  write  a  tragedy  now.  But  no,  —  it  is  gone.  — 
Hodgson  talks  of  one,  —  he  will  do  it  well  ;  —  and  I 
think  Mr:  re  should  try.  H  ••  has  wonderful  powers, 
and  much  ^ariety  ;  besides,  he  has  lived  and  felt.  — 
To  write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the  heart 
•nusl  have  been  tried,  —  but,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be 
go.  Wl  'le  you  are  under  the  influence  of  passions, 
j  s\  on!  i  '  ei,  but  caiiuot  describe  them,  —  any  more 
than,  wl  3:1  in  action,  you  could  turn  round,  and  tell 
the  etory  to  your  next  neighbor  !  When  all  is  over, 
—  all,  all  and  irrevocable,  —  trust  to  memory  —  she  is 
then  but  too  faithful. 

"  Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters,  yawned 
now  a?^d  then,  and  rodde  the  Robbers.  Fine,  —  but 
Ficsco  is  better  ;  and  Alfieri  and  Monti's  Aristode- 
mo  best.  They  are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi 
dramatists. 

"  Answered  —  or,  rather,  acknowledged  —  the  re- 
ceipt of  young  Reynolds's  poem,  Safie.  The  lad  is 
ilcver,  but  much  of  his  thoughts  are  borrowed,  — 
whence,  the  Reviewers  may  find  out.  I  hate  dis- 
couraging a  young  one  ;  and  I  think,  —  though  wild, 
and  more  oriental  than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the 
scenes  where  he  has  placed  his  tale,  —  that  he  has 
mrch  \  dent  aud  certainly,  fire  enough. 


"Received  a  very  singular  epistle  '  and  the  mod* 
of  its  conveyance,  through  Lord  H.'s,  nands,  as  curi 
ous  as  the  letter  itself.  But  it  was  gratifying  and 
pretty. 

"  Sunday,  Feb.  27. 

"  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at  Lord 
[L's,  where  I  was  asked, — but  not  inclined  to  go 
any  where.  Hobhouse  says  I  am  growing  a  loup 
jtt-rnit, — a  solitary  hobgoblin.  True  ; — '  I  am  my- 
self alone.'  The  last  week  has  been  passed  in  read- 
— seeing  plays — now  and  then,  visitors — some- 
;imes  yawning  and  sometimes  sighing,  but  no  writ- 
ing— save  of  letters.  If  I  could  always  read,  I 
should  never  feel  the  want  of  society.  Do  I  regret 
it  ? — um  ! — '  Man  delights  not  roe,'  and  only  one 
woman — at  a  time.. 

"  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman, — some  strange  influence,  even 
if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them, — which  I  cannot  at 
all  account  for,  having  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
sex.  But  yet, — I  always  feel  in  better  humor  with 
myself  and  every  thing  else,  if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken.  Even  Mrs.  Mule,  my  fire-lighted, — 
the  most  ancient  and  withered  of  her  kind  and  (ex- 
cept tA  myself)  not  the  best  tempered — always 
makes  me  laugh, — no  difficult  task  when  I  am  '  i' 
the  vein.' 

"  Heigho  !  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island  ! — I  am 
not  well  ;  and  yet  I  look  ii1  good  health.  At  times, 
I  fear,  '  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind  ; ' — and  vet  my 
heart  and  head  have  stood  many  a  crash,  ana  what 
should  ail  them  now?  They  prey  upon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick — sick — '  Prithee,  undo  this  button  ; 
why  should  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  dog,  have  life,  and  thou 
no  life  at  all  ? '  Six-and-tweuty  years,  as  they  call 
them  : — why,  I  might  and  should  have  been  a  Pasha 
by  this  time.  '  I  'gin  to  be  a  weary  of  the  sun.' 

"  Bonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten  ;  but  has  rebutted 
Blucher,  and  repiqued  Swartzenburg.  This  it  is  to 
have  a  head.  If  he  again  wins,  '  Vie  victis  !  ' 


"  Sunday,  March  « 

'  On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers, — Mad"-  de 
St'i.  1,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne 
Knight,  Lady  Donegall  and  Miss  II.  there.  Sheri- 
dan told  a  very  good  story  of  himself  and  M«-  de 
Recamier's  handkerchief ;  Erskine  a  few  stones  of 
himself  only.  She  is  going  to  write  a  big  book  about 
England,  she  says  ; — I  believe  her.  Asked  by  her 
how  I  liked  Miss  *  *'s  thing,  called  *  *,  and  an- 
swered (very  sincerely)  that  I  thought  it  very  bad 
for  her,  and  worse  than  any  of  the  others.  After- 
ward thought  it  possible  Lady  Donegall  being  Irish, 
might  be  a  patroness  of"  *  *,  and  was  /ether  sorry 
for  my  opinion,  as  I  hate  putting  people  into  fusses, 
either  with  themselves,  or  their  favorites ;  it  looks 
as  if  one  did  it  on  purpose.  The  party  went  ofl 
very  well,  and  the  fish  was  very  much  to  ."ny  gusto. 
But  we  got  up  too  soon  after  the  women  ;  and  Mn 
Corinne  always  lingers  so  long  after  dinner,  that  we 
wish  her  in — the  drawing-room. 

"  To-day  C.  called,  and,  while  sitting  here,  i.i  same 
Morivale.  During  our  colloquy,  C.  (ignorant  t'bat 
M.  was  the  writer)  abused  the  '  mawkishness  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence.'  I 
(knowing  the  secret)  changed  the  conversation  as 
soon  as  I  could;  and  C.  went  away,  quite  convinced 
of  having  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on 
his  new  acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  or  God  knows  what  might  have 
been  engendered  from  such  a  malaprop.  I  did  not 
look  at  him  while  this  was  going  on,  but  I  felt  lik« 
a  coal, — for  I  like  Merivale,  as  well  as  the  article  in 
question. 

****** 

"Asked  to  Lady  Keith's  to-morrow  evening — I 
think  I  will  go  ;  but  it  is  the  first  party  invitation  I 
have  accepted  this  '  season,'  as  the  learned  Fletchei 
'called  it,  when  that  youngest  brat  of  Lady  *  *  scuJ 
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nay  eye  and  check  open  with  a  misdirected  pe>b!e—  rate,  or  pursuit— 'sdeath  !  T'l  none  of  it.     He  told 
'  Never  mind,  my  lord,  the  scar  will  be  gone  before  | '.PC  an  odd  report ;  that  I  am  the  actual  Conrad,  the 


the  season ;    as  if  one's  eye  was  of  no  importance  iu 
the  mean  time. 

"  Lord  Erskine  called,  and  gave  me  his  famous 
pamphlet,  with  a  marginal  note  and  conections  ia 


his  handwriting, 
shall  treasure  it. 


Sent  it  to  be  bound  superbly,  aad 


1  Sent  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be  framed. — 


vcritf.ble  Corsair,  and  that  part  of  my  travels  are 
sup  fo  'led  to  have  passed  in  piracy.      Um  !  people 


triit'/L. 


hit  near  the  truth  ;  out  never  the  whole 
H.  don't  know  what  I  was  about  the  year 


sf.ct  he  left  the  Levant  ;  nor  .does  any  on 

r.or  —  nor  —  however,   it  is  a  lie  ;  but,  '  I  doubt  the 

equivocation  of  the  fiend  that  lies  like  truth  !  ' 


It  is  framed  ;  and  the  emperor  becomes  his  robes  |     "  I  shall  have  letters  of  importance  to-morrow.— 
as  if  he  had  been  hatched  in  them.  Which,  *  *,  or  *  *  ?  heigho  !— *  *  is  in  my  heart, 


"  Rose  at  seven — ready  by  half-past  eight — went 
to  Mr.  Hanson's,  Berkley  square — went  to  c/mrch 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  (a  good  girl,) 
and  gave  her  away  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. — 
Saw  her  fairly  a  countess — congratulated  the  family 
and  groom  (bride) — drank  a  bumper  of  winp  (whole- 
some sherris)  to  their  felicity,  and  all  that, — and 
came  home.  Asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  could 
not.  At  three  sat  to  Phillips  for  faces.  Called  on 
Lady  M. — I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too 
long.  (Mem. —  to  mend  of  that.) 

"  Passed  the  evening  with  Hobhouse,  who  has 
begun  a  poem,  which  promises  highly ;  wifh  he 
would  go  on  with  it.  Heard  some  curious  extracts 
from  a  life  of  Morosini,  the  blundering  Venetian, 
who  blew  up  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  bomb, 
and  be  d — d  to  him  !  Waxed  sleepy,— just  come 
home, — must  go.  to  bed,  and  am  engaged  to  meet 
Sheridan  to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

«'  Queer  ceremony  that  same  .of  marriage — saw 
many  abroad,  Greek  and  Catholic — one,  at  home, 
many  years  ago.  There  be  some  strange  phrases  in 
the  prologue,  (the  exhortation,)  which  made  me 
turn  away,  not  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  surplice- 
man.  Made  one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands 
of  the  happy — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  mistake, 
into  one  another.  Corrected  it — bustled  back  to 
the  altar-rail,  and  said  '  Amen.'  Portsmouth  re- 
sponded as  if  he  had  got  the  whole  by  heart;  and, 
if  any  thing,  was  rather  before  the  priest.  It  is 
DOW  midnight,  and  *  * 

"  March  10,  Thor'i  Day. 

"  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers— Mackintosh, 
Sheridan,  Sharpe — much  talk,  and  good — all,  ex- 
cept my  own  little  prattlement.  Much  of  old  times 
— HorneTooke, — the  Trials, — evidence  of  Sheridan, 
— and  anecdotes  of  those  times,  when  /  alas  !  was 
an  infant.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have  made 
an  English  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

"  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes's — where,  by-the- 
by,  he  could  not  have  well  set  down  himself,  as  he 
and  I  were  the  only  drinkers.  Sherry  means  to 
stand  for  Westminster,  as  Cochrane  (the  stock- 
jobbing hoaxer)  must  vacate.  Brougham  is  a  can- 
didate. I  fear  for  poor  dear  Sherry.  Both  have 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  the  youngster  has 
yet  a  character.  We  shall  see,  if  he  lives  to  Sherry's 
age,  how  he  will  pass  over  the  red-hot  ploughshares 
of  public  life.  1  don't  know  why,  but  I  hate  to  see 


the  old  ones  lose  ;  particu)  uly 
itarding  all  his  mechancett. 


heridan,  notwith- 


Received  many,  and  the  kindest,  thanks   from 
Lady  Portsmouth,  p-'-re  and  msre,  for  my  match- 
I  don't  regret  it,  as  she  looks  the  count- 
and  is  a  very  good  girl.     It  is  odd  how  well 
She  looks  a  different 
I  had  no  idea  that  I 
could  make  so  good  a  peeress. 

Went  to  the  play  with  Holihouse. 


tnakin 

ess  we 

she  carries  her  new  honors. 

woman,  and  high-bred,  too. 


5; 


Mrs.  Jordai. 


superlative  in  Hoyden,  and  Jones  well  enough  in 
Foppington.  What  plays  !  what  wit ! — helas  !  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbrugh  are  your  only  comedy.  Our 
society  is  too  insipid  now  for  the  like  copy.  Would 
not  go  to  Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thought  it  odd. 
I  wonder  he  should  like  parties.  If  one  is  in  love, 
»nd  wants  to  break  a  commandment  and  covet  any 
hinp  that  is  there,  they  do  very  well.  But  to  go 
out  among  the  mere  herd,  without  a  motive,  pleas- 


*  *  in  my  head,  *  *  in  my  eye,  and  the  single  onev 
heaven  knows  where.  All  write,  and  will  be  an- 
swered. '  Since  I  have  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
I  must  maintain  it ; '  but  /  never  '  mistook  my  per- 
son,' though  I  think  others  have. 

"*  *  called  to-day  in  great  despair  about  his 
mistress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of  *  *  *.  He 
began  a  letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
— I  finished  it  for  him,  and  he  copied  and  sent  it. — 
If  he  holds  out  and  keeps  to  my  instructions  of 
affected  indifference,  she  will  lower  her  colors.  If 
she  don't,  he  will,  at  least,  get  rid  of  her,  and  she 
don't  seem  much  worth  keeping.  But  the  poor 
lad  is  in  love — and  if  that  is  the  case,  she  will  win. 
When  they  once  discover  their  power,  faiita  e  la 
musica. 

"  Sleepy,  and  must  go  to  bed. 

"  Tnetday,  March  15 

"Dined  yesterday'  with  R.,  Mackintosh,  ana 
Sharpe.  Sheridan  could  not  come.  Shappe  told 
several  very  amusing  anecdotes  of  Henderson,  the 
actor.  Stayed  till  late,  and  came  home, — having 
drank. so  much  tea,  that  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  till 
six  this  morning.  R.  says  that  I  am  to  be  in  this 
Quarterly — cut  up,  I  presume,  as  they  '  hate  us 
youth.'  N'importe.  As  Sharpe  was  passing  by  the 
doors  ot  some  debating  society  (the  Westminster 
Forum)  in  his  way  to  dinner,  he  saw  rubricked  on 
the  walls,  Scott's  name  and  mine—'  Which  is  the 
best  poet  ? '  being  the  question  of  the  evening ; 
and  I  suppose  all  tne  Templars  and  would-bes  took 
our  rhymes  in  vain,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy. 
Which  had  the  greater  show  of  hands,  I  neither 
know  nor  care  ;  but  I  feel  the  coupling  of  the  names 
as  a  compliment, — though  I  think  Scott  deserves 
better  company. 

"W.  W.  called— Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland, 
&c.,  &c.  Wrote  to  *  *  the  Corsair  report.  She^aya 
she  don't  wonder,  since  •  Conrad  is  so  like.'  It  in 
odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly,  should 
tell  me  this  to  my  face.  However,  if  she  don't  know, 
nobody  can. 

'"Mackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the  de- 
fensive letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  If  so,  it  is 
very  kind,  and  more  than  I  did  for  myself. 

****** 

"  Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  Bandello's  Italian 
novels  at  the-sale  to-morrow.  To  me  they  will  be 
nuts.  Redde  a  satire  on  myself,  called  '  Anti-Byron, 
and  told  Murray  to  publish  it,  if  he  liked.  The  ob 
ject  of  the  author  is  to  prove  me  an  Atheist  and  a 
systematic  conspirator  against  law  and  government. 
Some  of  the  verse  is  good  ;  the  prose  I  don't  quite 
understand.  He  asserts  that  my  '  deleterious 
works '  have  had  an  '  effect  upon  civil  society,  which 
requires,  &c.,  &c.,  &.,'  and  his  own  poetry.  It  is  a 
lengthy  poem,  and  a  long  preface,  with  an  harmo 
nious  title-page.  Like  the  fly  in  the  fable.  I  seem  ti 
have  got  upon  a  wheel  which  makes  much  dust  ;— 
but,  unlike  the  said  fly,  I  do  not  take  it  all  for  my 
own  raising. 

"  A  letter  from  Bella,  which  I  answered.     I  shall 
be  in  love  with  her  again,  if  I  don't  take  care. 
****** 

"  I  shall  begin  a  more  regular  system  of  reading 
soon. 

"  Thursday,  March  17. 

"  I  have  been  sparring  with  Jackson  for  cxercisa 
this  morning  ;  and  mean  to  continue  and  renew  my 
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acquaintance  tritV  the  muffles.  My  chest,  and  arms, 
and  wind  are  in  very  good  plight,  and  I  am  not  in 
flesh.  I  used  to  be  a  hurd  hitter,  and  my  arms  are 
•>-erv  long  for  my  height  (5  feet  8  1-2  inches.)  At 
any  rate,  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  severest  of 
all ;  fencing  and  the  broadsword  never  fatigued  me 
half  so  much. 

"  Redde  the  '  Quarrels  of  Authors  '  (another  sort 
of  sparrinr/) — a  new  work,  by  ihsct  most  entertain- 
ing and  researching  writer,  Israeli.  They  seem  to 
be  an  irritable  set,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it. 
'  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat.'  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scribbling  ? 
It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  regret  is  useless. — 
But,  an'  it  were  to  do  again, — I  should  write  again, 
I  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share 
of  it  ; — though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself,  if  I 
have  sense  to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  has  a  son — by  any  body — I  will  bring  up  mine 
heir  in  the  most  anti-poetical  way — make  him  a 
iawver,  or  a  pirate,  o* — any  thing.  But  if  he  writes 
too,  1  shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  cut  him 
ctt'  with  a  bank-token.  Must  write  a  letter — three 
c  clock. 

"  Sunday,  March  20. 

"  I  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's,  but  won't. 
[  always  begin  the  day  with  a  bias  towards  going  to 
parties  ;  but  as  the  evening  advances  my  stimulus 
fails,  and  I  hardly  ever  go  out — and,  when  I  do,  al- 
ways regret  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one ; — at  least  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior  wo- 
man. Lady  Lansdowne's  to-morrow — Lady  Heath- 
cote's  W.ednesday.  Um  ! — T  must  spur  myself  into 
going  to  some  of  them,  or  it  will  look  like  rudeness, 
and  it  is  better  to  do  as  other  people  do — confound 
them  ! 

"  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Bandello, — by  starts.  Redde  the  Edin- 
burgh, xliv.,  just  come  out.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  article  on  '  Kdgeworth's  Patronage,'  I  have  got- 
ten a  high  compliment,  I  perceive.  Whether  this 
is  creditable  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does  honor 
to  the  editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many  a 
man  will  retract  praise ;  none  but  a  high-spirited 
mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can  praise  the  man 
it  has  once  attacked.  I  have  often,  since  my  return 
to  England,  heard  Jeffrey  most  highly  commended 
by  those  who  know  him  for  things  independent  of 
his  talents.  I  admire  him  for  this — not  because  he 
has  praised  me  (I  have  been  so  praised  elsewhere 
and  abused,  alternately,  that  mere  habit  has  ren- 
dered me  as  indifferent  to  both  as  a  man  at  twenty- 
six  can  be  to  any  thing),  but  because  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  Who,  under  the  relations  in  which  he 
and  I  stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other, 
would  have  had  the  liberality  to  act  thus  ;  none  but 
a  great  soul  dared  hazard  it.  The  height  on  which 
he  stands  has  not  made  him  giddy; — a  little  scrib- 
bler would  have  gone  on  cavilling  to  the  end  of  the 
Jiap^er.  As  to  the  justice  of  his  panegyric,  that  is 
matter  of  taste.  There  are  plenty  to  question  it, 
and  ^lad,  too,  of  the  opportunity. 

"  Lord  Erskine  called  to-day.  He  means  to  carry 
down  his  reflections  on  the  war — or  rather  wars — to 
the  present  day.  I  trust  that  he  will.  Must  send 
to  Mr.  Murray  to  get  the  binding  of  my  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  finished,  as  Lord  E.  has  promised  me  to 
correct  it,  and  add  some  marginal  notes  to  it.  Any 
thing  in  his  handwriting  will  be  a  treasure,  whicn 
will  gather  compound  interest  from  years.  Erskine 
has  high  expectations  of  Mackintosh's  promised 
history.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  a  classic,  when 
finished. 

"  Sparred  with  Jackson  again  yesterday  morning, 
and  shall  to-morrow.  I  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  in 
spirits,  though  my  arms  and  shoulders  are  very  stiff 
from  it.  Mem. — to  attend  the  pugilistic  dinner. 
Marquis  Huntley  is  in  the  jhair. 

****** 

'  Lord  Erskine  thinks  that  ministers  must  be  in 
peril  of  going  out.     80  much  the  better  for  him. 
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|  To  me  it  is  the  same  who  are  in  or  out , — we  want 
sore  ething  more  than  a  change  of  ministers,  and 
some  day  we  will  have  it. 

"I  remember,  in  riding  from  Chrisso  to  Castri 
(Delphps)  along  the  sides  of  Pernassus,  I  saw  six 
eagles  in  the  air.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  so  many 
together ;  and  it  was  the  number — not  the  species, 
which  is  common  enough — that  excited  my  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  ertyfet,  on  »he 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Vostitza.  It 
was  only  wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye 
was  so  bright;  but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days; 
and  I  never  did  since,  and  never  will,  attempt  the 
death  of  another  bird.  I  wonder  what  put  these 
two  things  into  my  head  just  now  ?  I  have  been 
reading  Sismondi,  and  there  is  nothing  there  that 
could  induce  the  recollection. 

"  I  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di  Montone, 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  Eccellino.  But  the  last  is 
not  Bracciaferro,  (of  the  same  name,)  Count  of  Ra- 
venna, whose  history  I  want  to  trace.  There  is  a 
fine  engraving  in  Lavater,  from  a  picture  by  Fuseli, 
of  that  Ezzelin,  over  the  body  of  Meduna,  punished 
by  him  for  a  hitch  in  her  constancy  during  his  ab- 
sence in  the  Crusades.  He  was  right — but  I  want 
to  know  the  story. 

****** 

"  Tueaday,  Mareb  22. 

"  Last  night,  party  at  Lansdowne  House.  To 
night,  party  at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's — deplora- 
ble waste  of  time,  and  something  of  temper.  No- 
thing imparted — nothing  acquired — talking  without 
ideas — if  any  thing  like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  was 
not  on  the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling 
Heigho  ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is 
called  life.  To-morrow  there  is  Lady  Heathcote's— 
shall  I  go  ?  yes — to  punish  myself  for  not  having  a 
pursuit. 

"  Let  me  see — what  did  I  see  ?  The  only  person 
who  much  struck  me  was  Lady  S  *  *  d's  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  C.  L.  They  say  she  is  not  pretty. 
I  don't  know — every  thing  is  pretty  that  pleases ; 
but  there  is  an  air  of  sotil  about  her — and  her  cclor 
changes — and  there  is  that  shyness  of  the  antelope 
(which  I  delight  in)  in  her  manner  so  much,  that  I 
observed  her  more  than  I  did  any  other  woman  in 
the  rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any  thing  else  ^hea 
I  thought  she  might  perceive  and  feel  embar.-a.3ttd 
by  my  scrutiny.  After  all,  there  may  be  something 
of  association  in  this.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's 
and  whatever  she  loves,  I  can't  help  liking. 

"  Her  mother,  the  marchioness,  talked  to  me  a 
little  ;  and  I  was  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  ask 
ing  her  to  introduce  me  to  sa  Jllle,  but  I  stopped 
short.  This  comes  of  that  affray  with  the  Carlisle*. 

"  Earl  Grey  told  me,  laughingly,  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  last  Moniteur,  which  has  stated,  among  other 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  some  particulars  of  the  sen* 
sation  occasioned  in  all  our  government  gazettes  by 
the  '  tear '  lines, — only  amplifying,  in  its  restate- 
ment, an  epigram  (by-the-by,  no  epigram  except  in 
the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word)  into  a  Roman. 
I  wonder  the  Couriers,  &c.,  &c.,  have  not  translated 
that  part  of  the  Moniteur,  with  additional  com- 
ments. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  requested  Fuseli  to 
paint  from  '  the  Corsair ; '  leaving  to  him  the  choice 
of  any  passage  for  the  subject :  so  Mr.  Locke  tells 
me.  Tired,  jaded,  selnttii,  and  supine — must  go  to 
bed. 

Rm  lan,  at  least  Romance,  means  a  song  some 
times,  as  in  the  Spanish.      I  suppose  this  is  thw 
Moniteur's  meaning,  unless  he  hiw  confused  it  with 
the  Corsair.' 

"  Albany,  Much  2*. 

"  This  night  got  into  my  new  apartments,  rented 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven  years.  Spa- 
cious, and  room  for  my  books  and  sabres.  In  the 
house,  too,  another  advantage.  The  last  few  days 
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01  whole  week,  have  been  very  abstemious,  regular  |  parcel  of  theh_  fortunes.'    I  am  utterly  bewildcie* 
In  ecercise,  and  yet  very  wwwell. 


Yesterday,  dined  tfte-a-t>"te  at  the  Cocoa  with 
Scrope  Davies — sate  from  six  till  midnight — drank 
between  us  one  bottle  of  champagne  and  six  of  claret, 
neither  of  which  wines  ever  affeut  me.  Offered  to 
-'.ike  Scrope  home  in  my  carriage;  but -he  was  tipsy 


psy 

«.nd  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  on  his 
knees,  praying  to  I  know  not  what  purpose  or  pagod. 
No  headache,  nor  sickness  that  night  nor  to-day. 
Got  up,  if  any  thing,  earlier  than  usual — sparred 
with  J  ackson  ad  sudorem,  and  have  been  much  bet- 
ter than  for  many  days.  I  have  heard  nothing  more 
from  Scrope.  Yesterday  paid  him  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds — a  debt  of  some  standing, 
and  which  I  wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mind 
is  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that  debit. 

"  Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with  Carlisle. 
I  have  refused  every  body  else,  but  I  can't  deny  her 
any  thing ;  so  I  must  e'en  do  it,  though  I  had  as 
lief  '  drink  up  Eisel — eat  a  crocodile."  Let  me  see — . 
Ward,  the  Hollands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c.,  &c., 
—every  body  more  or  less,  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  two  years  to  accommodate  this  couplet  quarrel 
to  no  purpose.  I  shall  laugh  if  Augusta  succeeds. 

"  Redde  a  little  of  many  things — shall  get  in  all 
my  books  to-morrow.  Luckily,  this  room  will  hold 
them — with  '  ample  room  and  verge,  &c.,  the  charac- 
ters of  hell  to  trace.'  I  must  set  about  some  em- 
ployment soon  ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  itself  again. 

"  April  8. 

"  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my 
poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal ; 
the  thieves  are  in  Paris.  It  is  his  own  fault.  Like 
Milo  he  would  rend  the* oak;  but  it  closed  again, 
wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts — lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jackal — may  all  tear  him.  That 
Muscovite  winter  wedr/ed  his  arms ;  ever  since,  he 
has  fought  with  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may 
still  leave  their  marks ;  and  '  I  guess  now  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  that  he  will  yet  play  them  a  pass.' 
He  is  in  their  rear — between  them  and  their  homes. 
Query — will  they  ever  reach  them  ? 


1 1  mark  this  day ! 


1  Saturday,  April,  9  1814. 


"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  abdicated  the  throne 
of  the  world.  'Excellent  well.'  Methinks  Sylla 
did  better ;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the 
height  of  his  sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his 
foes — the  finest  instance  of  glorious  contempt  of 
the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian  did  well  too — 
Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  except  a 
dervise — Charles  the  Fifth  but  so,  so — but  Napoleon, 
worst  of  all.  What!  wait  till  they  were  in  his 
capital,  and  then  talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up 
what  is  already  gone  ! !  '  What  whining  monk  art 
thou — what  holy  cheat  ? '  'Sdeath  !  Dionysius  at 
Corinth  was  yet'a  king  to  this.  The  '  Isle  of  Elba ' 
to  retire  to  !  Well — if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should 
live  marvelled  les?  •  I  see  men's  minds  axe  but  a 


and  confounded. 

"  I  don't  know — but  I  think  I,  even  I,  (an  instc* 
compared  with  this  creature,)  have  set  my  life  on 
casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's.  B*ut,  aftel 
all,  a  crown  may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to 
outlive  Lodi  for  this  ! ! !  Oh  that  Juvenal  or  John- 
son could  rise  from  the  dead  !  '  Expende — qupt 
libras  in  duce  summo  invenies  ? '  I  knew  they  were 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality  ;  but  I  thought 
their  living  dust  weighed  more  carats.  Alas  !  this 
imperial  diamond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly 
fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil ;  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat. 

:Psha!  'something  too  much  of  this.'  But  I 
won't  give  him  up  even  now;  though  all  his  admi 
rers  have,  'like  the  Thanes,  fall'n  from  him.' 


"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  happiest  when  alone ; 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  never  am  long  in  the 
society  even  'of  her  I  love,  (God  knows  too  well,  and 
the  Devil  probably  too,)  without  a  yearning  for  the 
company  of  my  lamp  and  my  utterly-confused  and 
tumbled-over  library.  Even  in  the  day,  I  send  away 
my  carriage  oftener  than  I  use  or  abuse  it.  Per 
esempio, — I  have  not  stirred  out  of  these  rooms  for 
these  four  days  past :  but  I  have  sparred  for  exer- 
cise (windows  open)  with  Jackson  an  hour  daily,  to 
attenuate  and  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  me. 
The  more  violent  the  fatigue,  the  better  my  spirits 
for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  then,  my  evenings 
have  that  calm  nothingness  of  languor,  which  I  most 
delight  in.  To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour — written 
an  ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte — copied  it — eaten 
six  biscuits — drank  four  bottles  of  soda-water — redde 
away  the  rest  of  my  time — besides  giving  poor  *  * 
a  world  of  advice  about  this  mistress  of  his,  who  is 
plaguing  him  into  a  phthisic  and  intolerable  tedi- 
ousuess.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  truly  to  lecture  about 
'  the  sect.'  No  matter,  my  counsels  are  411  thrown 
away. 

"  April  19,  1814. 

"  There  is  ice  at  both  poles,  north  and  south — al] 
extremes  are  the  same — misery  belongs  to  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  only, — to  the  emperor  and  the 
beggar,  when  unsixpenced  and  unthroned.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  damned  insipid  medium — an  equi- 
noctial line — no  or  e  knows  where,  except  upon 
maps  and  measurement. 


•And  all  our  yttlerdayi 
The  way  to  dusty  d 


hare  lighted  foolx 
th.' 


I  will  keep  no  further  journal  of  tl  at  same  heaternal 
torchlight ;  and,  to  prevent  me  from  returning,  like 
a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory,  I  tear  out  the  re- 
maining leaves  of  this  volume,  and  write,  in  ijjecacu- 
anha, — '  that  the  Bourbons  are  restored ! ! ! '  '  Hang 
up  philosophy.'  To  be  sure,  1  have  long  dei-pisec 
myself  and  man,  but  I  never  spat  in  the  face  of  my 
species  before — '  0  fool !  I  shall  go  mad.'  " 


EXTRACTS   FROM  A  JOURNAL 


IN    SWITZERLAND. 


"  September  18,  1816. 

"YESTERDAY.  September  17th,  I  set  out  with  Mr. 
Bobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some  days  to  the 
mountains. 

"  September  17. 

"  Rose  at  five ;  left  Diodati  about  sev^n,  in  one  of 
tie  country  carriages,  (a  char-a-banc,)  our  servants 
on  horseback.  Weather  verv  fine  ;  the  lake  calm 
and  clear ;  Mont  Blanc  and"  the  Aiguille  of  Ar- 
eentieres  both  very  distinct  ;  the  borders  of  the 
lake  beautiful.  Reached  Lausanne  before  sunset ; 

Stopped  and  slept  at .      Went  to  bed  at  nine  ; 

tlept  till  five  o'clock. 

"September  18. 

"  Called  by  my  courier ;  g-ot  up.  Hobhouse  walk- 
ed on  before.  A  mile  from  Lausanne,  the  road 
overflowed  by  the  lake ;  got  on  horsebacV  and 
rode  till  within  a  mile  of  Vevay.  The  colt  young, 
but  went  very  well.  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  re- 
sumed the  carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped 
at  Vevay  two  hours,  (the  second  time  I  had  visited 
it ;)  walked  to  the  church;  view  from  the  church- 
yard superb :  within  it  General  Ludlow  (the  regi- 
cide s)  monument — black  marble — long  inscription 
—Latin,  but  simple  ;  he  was  an  exile  two-and-thirty 
years— one  of  King  Charles's  judges.  Near  him 
Broughton  (who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to 
Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a  queer  and  rather 
canting,  but  .still  a  republican  inscription.  Ludlow's 
house  shown  ;  it  retains  still  its  inscription — 'Omne 
Bolum  forti  patria."  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side  ; 
servants,  carriage,  saddle-horses — all  set  off  and 
left  us  plant'-s  la,  by  some  mistake,  and  we  walked 
On  after  them  towards  Clarens  ;  Hobhouse  ran  on 
before,  and  overtook  them  at  last.  Arrived  the 
Becond  time  (first  time  was  by  water)  at  Clarens. 
Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
not  whom ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon  again! 
On  our  return,  met  a-n  English  party  in  a  carriage ; 
a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep — fast  asleep  in  the  most  anti- 
narcotic  spot  in  the  world — excellent !  I  remember 
at  Chamouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc,  hear- 
ing another  woman,  English  also,  exclaim  to  her 
party,  '  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  more  rural  f — 
as  if  it  was  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton, 
or  Hayes — '  Rural !  '  quotha  ?  rocks,  pines,  torrents, 
glaciers,  clouds,  and  sammits  of  eternal  snow  far 
above  them — and  '  rural ! ' 

"  After  a  slight  and  short  dinner  we  visited  the 
Chateau  de  Clarens  ;  *  an  English  woman  has  rented 
it  recently  ;  (it  was  not  let  when  I  saw  it  first;)  the 
ros°s  are  gone  with  their  summer ;  the  family  out, 
but  the  servants  desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior 
of  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the  saloon 
Blair's  Sermons,  and  somebody  else  (I  forget  who's) 


sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy  children.  Saw  a  H  worth 
seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  '  Bosquet  de 
Julie,'  &c.,  &o.;  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom 
is  eternally  confounding  with  St.  Preaux,  and 
mixing  the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as  far 
Chillon  to  re-visit  the  little  torrent  from  the  hill 
jehiud  it.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  lake,  ilave  to 
*et  up  at  five  to-morrow  to  cross  the  mountains  on 
lorseback ;  carriage  to  be  sent  rojind  ;  lodged  at  my 
Id  cottage — hospitable  and  comfortable;  tired  with 
a  longish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  subsequent  jolting 
of  the  char-a-banc,  and  my  scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 
"  Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders  of 
hillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blue  her  ;  he  was  deaf  also, 
and  thinking  every  one  else  so,  roared  out  the 
legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully. — However,  we  saw 
things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons,*  (the 
t'itce  and  the  cachots,)  and  returned  to  Clarens 
with  more  freedom  than  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

"  September  19. 

"  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  thejpountains  to  Mont 
bpvon  on  horseback,  and  on  m*des,  and,  by  dint  ol 
scrambling,  on  foot  also ;  the  whole  route  beauti- 
ful as  a  dream,  and  now  to  me  almost  as  indistinct. 
I  am  so  tired  :— for,  though  healthy,  I  have  not  the 
strength  I  possessed  but  a  few  years  ago.  At  Mont- 
bovon  we  breakfasted;  afterward,  on  a  steep  ascent, 
dismounted  ;  tumbled  down  ;  cut  a  finger  open  ; 
the  baggage  also  got  loose  and  fell  down  a  ravine, 
till  stopped  by  a  large  tree ;  recovered  baggage ; 
horse  tired  and  drooping :  mounted  mule.  At  the 
approach  of  the  summit  of  Dent  Jumentf  dis 
mounted  again  f  ith  Hobhouse  and  all  the  part} 
Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  left  our  quadrupeds  with  a  shepherd,  and 
ascended  farthei ;  came  to  some  snow  in  patches, 
upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  tLe  same  dints  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill 
of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I 
scrambled  on  and* upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the 
highest  pinnacle ;  I  did  not,  but  paused,  within  a 
few  yards  (at  an  opening  of  the  cliff.)  In  coming 
down,  the  guide  tumbled  three  times ;  I  fell  a 
laughing,  and  tumbled  too — the  descent  luckily  soft, 
though  steep  and  slippery  :  Hobhouse  also  fell,  but 
nobody  hurt.  The  whole  f  the  mountains  superb 
A  shepherd  on  a  very  stei»j»  and  high  clitf  playing 
upon  his  pipe;  J  very  different  from  Arcadia,  where 
I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long  musket  instead  of  a 
crook,  and  pistols  in  their  girdles.  Our  Swi»*  shep- 
herd's pipe  was  sweet,  and  his  tune  agreeable.  1 
saw  a  cow  strayed ;  am  told  that  they  often  break 
"their  necks  on  and  over  the  crags.  Descended  to 


•  Ser  Chile  Harold,  canto  Hi.,  itunza  xcix.,  it.    22d  note  to  Child* 
a>rold,  em'.otti. 


•  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  note  3d,  So. 

T  Dam  Ue  Jnman. 

;  Manfred,  Act !..  Scene  11. 
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Montbovon;  pretty,  scraggy  village,  with  a  wild  j  but  the  banks  fine.  Rocks  down  to  the  water'i 
river  and  a  wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish,  edge.  Landed"  at  Newhause  ;  passed  Interlachen. 
— caught,  one.  Our  carriage  not  come ;  our  horses  entered  upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all  descrip- 


mules,  &c.,  knocked  up;  ourselves  fatigued. 

1  The  view   from  the  highest  points  of  to-day's 


tion,  or  previous  conception.     Passed  a  rook ;  in 
scription — two  brothers — one  murdered  the  other 


journey  comprised  on  one  side  the  greatest  part  ofjjust  the  place  for  it.     After   i  variety  of  winding 


eman  :  on  the  other,  the  valleys  and  moun- 


farewell. 
nature. 


journey 

Lak"  L<  , 

tain  of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  and  an  immense 
plain,  with  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Morat,  and 
all  which  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in- 
herit ;  we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In  passing 
a  ravine  the  guide  recommended  strenuously  a 
quickeni  ig  of  pace,  as  the  stones  fall  with  great 
rapidity  ind  occasional  damage ;  the  advice  is  ex- 
cellent, but,  like  most  good  advice,  impracticable, 
the  road  being  so  rough  that  neither  murles,  nor 
mankind,  nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  pro- 
gress. Passed  without  fractures  or  menace  thereof. 
"  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells*  (for  their  wealth, 
like  the  patriarch's,  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which 
reach  to  a  height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain, 
and  the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared 
almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  imagined  of  a 
pastoral  existence : — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor ;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of 
the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook 
In  one  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the 
other  : — but  this  «vas  pure  and  unmixed — solitary, 
savage,  and  patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they  played 
the  •  Hans  des  Vaches '  and  other  airs,  by  way  of 
I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with 

"  September  20. 

"  Up  at  six  ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of  this  day's 
journey  at  an  average  of  between  from  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  valley,  the  longest,  narrowest,  and 
considered  the  finest  of  the  Alps,  little  traversed  by 
travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La  Roche.  The  bed 
of  the  river  very  low  and  deep,  between  immense 
rocks,  and  rapid  as  anger; — a  man  and  mule  said  to 
have  tumble  d  over  without  damage.  The  people 
looked  free,  and  happy,  apd  rich  (which  last  implies 
neither  of  the  former);  the  cows  superb;  a  bull 
nearly  leaped  into  the  char-a-banc — '  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  post-chaise ; '  goats  and  sheep  very 
thriving.  A  mountain,  with  enormous  glaciers,  to 
the  right — the  Klitzgerberg  ;  farther  on,  the  Hock- 
thorn — nice  names — so  soft ! — Stockhorn,  I  believe, 
very  lofty  and  scraggy,  patched  with  snow  only ;  no 
glaciers  on  it,  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

"  Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud  and  into 
Berne  canton  ;  French  exchanged  for  bad  German  ; 
the  district  famous  for  cheese,  liberty,  property,  and 
no  taxes.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish — caught  none. 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  and  kid ;  kid  followed 
him  like  a  dog  ;  kid  could  not  get  over  a  fence,  and 
bleated  piteously ;  trie  d  myself,  to  help  kid,  but 
nearly  overset  both  self  and  kid  into  the  i  rer. 
Arrived  here  about  six  in  the  evening.  Nine 
j'clock — going  to  bed ;  not  tired  to-day,  but  hope 
TO  sleep,  nevertheless. 

"  September  21. 

"  Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal  as  before. 
Entiance  to  the  plain  of  Thoun  very  narrow;  high 
roctys,  wooded  to  the  top;  river;  new  mountains, 
with  fine  glaciers.  Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  plain 
with  a  girdle  of  Alps  Walked  down  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Schadan ;  view  along  the  lake ;  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women.  Thoun  a  very 
pretty  town.  The  while  day's  journey  Alpine  and 
proud. 

"  September  22. 

"  Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us  the 
Umgth  of  the  lake  in  three  hours.  The  lake  small ; 


Manfred,  Act  1.,  Scene  II. 


came  to  an  enormous  rock.  Arrived  at  the  foot  o 
the  mountain,  (the  Jungfrau,  that  is,  the  Maiden ;'; 
glaciers  ;  torrents  ;  one  of  these  torrents  nine  h-ttt- 
dred  feet  in  height  of  visible  descent.  Lodged  at 
the  curate's.  Set  out  to  see  the  valley ;  heard  as 
avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  glaciers  enormous, 
storm  came  on,  thunder,  lightning,  hail ;  all  in  per- 
fection, and  beautiful.  I  was  on  horseback  ;  guide 
wanted  to  carry  my  cane;  I  was  going  to  ^ive  il 
him,  when  I  recollected  that  it  was  a  sword-stick, 
and  I  thought  the  lightning  might  be  attracted 
towards  him;  kept  it  myself:  a  good  deal  encum- 
bered with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for  a  whip,  and 
the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood  with  every  other 
peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet,  the  cloak  being  stanch. 
Hobhouse  wet  through ;  Efobhouse  took  refuge  in 
cottage;  sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak  (from  the 
curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.  Swiss  curate'a 
house  very  good  indeed — much  better  than  most 


English  vicarages, 
torrent  I  spoke  of. 


It  is  immediately  opposite  the 
The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 


over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived 
would  be  that  of  the  '  pale  horse '  on  which  Death 
is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  neither  mist 
nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both ;  its  im. 
mense  height  (nine  hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  ot 
curve,  a  spreading  here,  or  condensation  there,  won- 
derful and  indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that  this  day  has  been  better  than  any  of  tjiis  pres- 


ent excursion. 


'  September  23. 


"  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  the 
torrent  (seven  in  the  morning)  again  ;  the  sun  upon 
it,  forming  a  rainbow^  pf  the  lower  part  of  all 
colors,  but  principally  purple  and  gold ;  the  bow 
moving  as  you  move ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
this ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine.  Ascended  the 
Wrngen  mountain;  at  noon  reached  a  valley  on 
the  summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  my  coat,  and 
went  to  the  summit,  seven  thousand  feet  (English 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  five 
thousand  above  the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning. 
On  one  side,'  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with 
all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent  d' Argent,  shining 
like  truth  ;  then  the  Little  Giant,  (the  Kleine 
Eigher;)  and  the  Great  Giant,  (the  Grosse  Eigher,) 
and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn.  The  height  of 
the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley :  she  is  the 
highest  of  this  range.  Heard  the  avalanches  fall- 
ing every  five  minutes,  nearly.  From  whence  we 
stood,  on  the  Wengen  Alp,J  we  had  all  these  in 
view  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds  rose 
from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpendicular 
precipices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell,  during 
a  spring  tide — it  was  wtiite  and  sulphury,  and 
immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we 
ascended  was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous  a 
nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  looked 
down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boiling  sea  ol 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we 
stood,  (these  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicu- 
lar.) Stayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  began  to  de- 
scend ;  quite  clear  from  cloud  on  that  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made 
a  snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it. 

"  Got  down  to  our  horses  again  ;  eat  something  • 
remounted ;  heard  the  avalanches  still ;  came  to  a 
morass ;  Hobhouse  dismounted  to  get  over  well  ; 
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I  tried  to  pass  my  horse  over ;  the  horse  sunk  up 
to  the  chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the 
mud  together ;  bemired,  but  not  hurt ;  laughed, 
and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the  Grindehvald ;  dined, 
mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier — 
like  a  frozen  hurricane.*  Starlight,  beautiful,  but 
a  devil  of  a  path  !  Never  mind,  got  safe  in  ;  a  little 
lightning,  but  the  whole  of  the  day  as  fine  in  point 
of  weather  as  the  day  on  which  Paradise  was  made. 
Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered;^ 
trunks  stripped  and  lifeless,  branches  lifeless  ;  done 
by  a  single  winter. 

"  September  24. 

"  Set  off  at  seven  ;  up  at  five.  Passed  the  black 
glacier,  the  mountain  Wetterhorn  on  the  right ; 
crossed  the  Scheideck  mountain  ;  came  to  the  Rose 
glacier,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzer- 
land. /  think  the  Bossoiis  glacier  at  Chamouni  as 
fine ;  Hobhouse  does  not.  Came  to  the  Reichen- 
bach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  high;  halted  to 
rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oberland  ; 
rain  came  on ;  drenched  a  little ;  only  four  hours' 
rain,  however,  in  eight  days.  Came  to  the  lake  of 
Brientz,  then  to  the  town,  of  Brientz ;  changed. 
In  the  evening,  four  Swiss  peasant  girls  of  Ober- 
hasli  came  and  sang  the  airs  of  their  country  ;  two 
of  the  voices  beautiful — the  tunes  also  ;  so  wild  and 
original,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness. 
The  singing  is  over;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the 
notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good  to  my  night's 
rest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  dancing. 

"  September  25. 

'•The  wnole  town  of  Brier tz  were  apparently 
gathered  together  in  the  rooms  below  ;  pretty 
music  and  excellent  waltzing :  the  dancing  much 
better  than  in  England;  the  English  can't  waltz, 
never  could,  never  will.  One  man,  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the  others  ; 
some  ether  dances  in  pairs  and  in  fours,  and  very 
good.  1  went  to  bed,  but  the  revelry  continued 
below  lit?  and  early.  Brientz  but  a  village.  Rose 
early.  Embarked  on  the  lake  of  Brientz ;  rowed 
by  the  women  in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we  put  to 
Bnnn?,  and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it 
Is  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned  by 
UXMnen ;  four  or  five  men  and  three  women  in  our 
bark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and  but  one  man. 

"  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours  ;  pretty  lake ; 
Oot  10  large  as  that  of  Thoun.  Dined  at  Inter- 
Uchen.  Girl  gave  me  some  flowers  £  and  made  me 
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a  speech  in  German,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  1 
do  not  know  whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as 
the  woman  was,  I  hope  so.  Reembarked  on  the 
lake  of  Thoun ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the  way ;  sf>nt 
our  horses  round  ;  found  people  on  the  shorts, 
blowing  up  a  rock  with  gunpowder ;  they  blew  it 
up  near  our  boat,  only  telling  us  a  minute  uffore;— 
mere  stupidity,  but  they  might  have  broken  oui 
noddles.  Got"  to  Thoun  in  the  evening ;  the  wet  • 
ther  has  been  tolerable  the  whole  day.  But  as  th'* 
wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don't  matter  to 
us  ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we  have  been  the  most 
lucky  in  warmth  and  clearness  of  atmosphere. 

"  Scptembei  26. 

"Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journn.1  must 
be  as  fiat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun  to  Berne, 
good  road,  hedges,  villages,  industry,  property,  and 
all  sorts  of  tokens  of  insipid  civilization.  From 
Berne  to  Fribourg ;  different  canton ;  Catholics ; 
passed  a  field  of  battle ;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in 
one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French  republic. 
Bought  a  dog.  The  greater  part  of  this  tour  haa 
been  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  on  mule. 

"  September  28. 

'  Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honor  of  the  battle  of 
Morat ;  three  hundred  and  forty  years  old ;  a  good 
deal  decayed.  Left  Fribourg,  but  first  saw  the 
cathedral;  high  tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of 
the  nuns  of  La  Trappe,  who  are  removing  to  Nor- 
mandy, afterward  a  coach,  with  a  quantity  of  nuns 
in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel ;  very  pleasing  and  soft,  but  not  so 
mountainous  —  at  least,  the  Jura,  not  appearing 
so,  after  the  Bernese  Alps.  Reached  Yverdun  in 
the  dusk ;  a  long  line  of  large  tree.-  on  the  border 
of  the  lake ;  fine  and  sombre ;  the  Auberge  nearly 
full — a  German  Princess  and  siate ;  got  rooms. 

"  September  29. 

"  Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing  country, 
but  not  mountainous.  In  the  evening  reached  Au 
bonne,  (the  entrance  and  bridge  something  like  that 
of  Durham,)  which  commands  by  far  the  fairest 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon 
on  the  lake ;  a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very 
noble  trees.  Here  Tavernier  (the  eastern  traveller) 
bought  (or  built)  the  chateau,  because  the  site  re  - 
sembled  and  equalled  that  of  Erivan,  a  frontier  citj 
of  Persia  ;  here  he  finished  his  voyages,  and  I  thii 
little  excursion, — for  I  am  within  a  few  hours  ol 
Diodati  and  b»«e  little  more  to  see,  and  no  more  tc 
*•?." 


EXTRACTS   FROM  A  JOURNAL 

IN  ITALY. 


"  Ravenna,  January  4,  1821. 

'• '  A  SUDDEN  thought  strikes  me.'  Let  me  begin  a 
lournal  once  more.  The  last  I  kept  was  in  Swit- 
aerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made  in  the  Bernese 
Alps,  which  I  made  to  send  to  my  sister  in  1816, 
and  I  suppose  that  she  has  it  still,  for  she  wrote  tc 
me  that  she  was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and 
longer,  I  kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gave  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

"  This  morning  I  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual — 
weather  bad — bad  as  England — worse.  The  snow 
of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirooco  of  to-day,  so 
that  there  were  two  d — d  things  at  once.  Could  not 
even  get  to  ride  on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Stayed 
at  home  all  the  morning — looked  at  the  fire — won- 
dered when  the  post  would  come.  Post  came  at 
the  Ave  Maria,  instead  of  half-past  one  o'clock,  as 
it  ought.  Galignani's  Messengers,  six  in  number — 
a  letter  from  Faenza,  but  none  from  England. — 
Very  sulky  in  consequence,  (for  there  ought  to  have 
been  letters,)  and  ate  in  consequence  a  copious  din- 
ner ;  for  when  I  am  vexed,  it  makes  me  swallow 
quicker — but  drank  very  little. 

"  I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  papers — thought 
what/«»ie  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that 
'  Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon, 
flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to 
some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter 
(I  quote  faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c.,  &c.  In 
the  cheese  was  found,  &c.,  and  a  '  leaf  of  Pamela 
wrapped  round  the  bacon  !  '  What  would'  Richardson , 
-the  vainest  and  luckiest  of  living  authors  (i.  e.  while 
alive) — he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophecy 
and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Pope  (the 
most  beautiful  of  poets) — what  would  he  have  said 
could  he  have  traced  las  pages  from  their  place  on 
the  French  prince's  toilets  (see  Boswell's  Johnson) 
to  the  grocer's  counter  and  the  gipsy-murderess's 
bticon  !  ! ! 

"  What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  any  body 
say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long  before  us  ?  After 
ell,  it  is  but  passing  from  one  counter  to  another, 
from  the  bookseller's  to  the  other  tradesman's — 
jrocor  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met 
with  most  poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt 
to  consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of  author- 
ship. 

"  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour,  short 
and  savage  to  all  my  rascally  correspondents.  Car- 
riage came  Heard  the  news  of  three  murders  at 
Faenza  and  Forli — a  carabinier,  a  smuggler,  and  an 
attorney — all  last  night.  The  first  two  in  a  quarrel, 
the  latter  by  premeditation.* 

"  Three  weeks  ago — almost  a  month — the  7th  it 


See  Letter  cocclxT..  Ac. 


was — 1  picked  up  the  commandant,  mortally  -aroar  d 
ed,  out  of  the  street ;  he  died  in  my  house  :  assas- 
sins unknown,  but  presumed  political.  His  brethren 
wrote  from  Rome  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  last  moments.  Poor  fellow  !  it 
was  a  pity  ;  he  was  a  good  soldier,  but  imprudent.— 
It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  they  killed  him. 
We  heard  the  shot ;  my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and 
found  him  expiring,  with  five  wounds,  two  whereol 
mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed.  I  examined  him, 
but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection  next  morning. 

' '  Carriage  at  eight  or  so — went  to  visit  La  Contessa 
G. — found  her  playing  on  the  pianoforte — talked 
till  ten,  when  the  Count,  her  father,  and  the  no  less 
Count,  her  brother,  came  in  from  the  theatre.— 
Play,  they  said,  Alfieri's  Filippo — well  received. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress.  My  ser- 
vant Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had  sent  him  to 
Bologna  for  a  lamp.  How  will  it  end  ?  Time  will 
show. 

Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before.  If  the 
road  and  weather  are  comformable,  mean  to  ride  to- 
morrow. High  time — almost  a  week  at  this  work- 
snow,  sirocco,  one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other- 
sad  climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last  and 
present,  are  extraordinary.  Read  a  Life  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  by  Rossi — ruminated — wrote  this  much, 
and  will  go  to  bed. 

"  January  5,  1821. 

"  Rose  late — dull  and  drooping — the  weather  drip- 
ping and  dense.  Snow  on  the  ground,  and  sirocco 
above  in  the  sky,  like  yesterday.  Roads  up  to  the 
horse's  bell)',  so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  ia 
not  very  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  my  letter 
to  Murray.  Read  the  conclusion,  for  the  fiftieth 
time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's  novels  at  least  fifty 
times)  of  the  third  series  of  '  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord,'— grand  work — Scotch  Fielding,  as  well  as 
great  English  poet — wonderful  man  !  I  long  to  get 
drunk  with  him. 

"  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  clock.  Forgot  that 
there  was  a  plum-pudding,  (I  have  added,  lately, 
eati>ig  to  my  •  family  of  vices,  )  and  had  dined  before 
[  If  new  it.  Drank  half  a  bottle  of  some  sorts  ol 
pii  its — of  wine ;  for  what  they  call  brandy,  rum 
&c  &c.,  here  is  nothing  but  spirits  of  wine,  colored 
accordingly.  Did  not  eat  two  apples,  which  were 
placed,  by  way  of  dessert.  Fed  the  two  cats,  the 
lawk,  and  tame  (but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Mit- 
'ord's  History  of  Greece — Xenophoii's  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  present  moment 
writing,  six  minutes  before  eight  o'  the  cl'.ck— 
French  hours,  not  Italian. 

"  Hear  the  carriage — order  pistols  and  greatcoat, 
as  usual — necessary  articles.  Weather  cold — car- 
riage open,  and  inhabitants  somewhat  savage — rather 
treacherous  and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  Fine 
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fellows,  .though — good  materials  for  a  nation.  Out 
of  chaos  God  made  a  world,  and  out  of  high  passions 
comes  a  people. 

"  Clock  strikes — going  out  to  make  love.  Some- 
what perilous,  but  not  disagreeable.  Memorandum 
*—a  new  screen  put  up  to-day.  It  is  rather  antique, 
but  will  do  with  a  little  repair. 

"  Thaw  continues — hopeful  that  riding  may  be 
practicable  to-morrow.  Sent  the  papers  to  Alii — 
grand  events  coming. 

' '  Eleven  o'  the  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Visited 
La  Coutessa  G.  Nata  G.  G.  Found  her  beginning 
try  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks  of  Alessio  del 
Pinto  of  Rome  for  assisting  his  brother,  the  late 
commandant,  in  his  last  moments,  as  I  had  begged 
her  to  pen  my  reply  for  the  purer  Italian,  I  being  an 
altra-montane,  Little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase  of 
Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter — finish  it  another 
day.  Talked  of  Italy,  patriotism,  Alfieri,  Madame 
Albany,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Also  Sal- 
lust's  Conspiracy  *of  Catiline,  and  the  war  of  Jugur- 
tha.  At  nine  came  in  her  brother,  II  Conte  Pietro — 
at  ten,  her  father,  Conte  Ruggiero. 

"  Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare — of  the 
Hungarian  and  Highland  modes  of  broadsword  ex- 
ercise, in  both  whereof  I  was  once  a  moderate  '  mas- 
ter of  fence.'  Settled  that  the  R.  will  break  out  on 
the  7th  or  8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I 
should  trust,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to 
have  broken  out  in  October,  1820.  But  those  Bo- 
lognese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

"  '  It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  must  not  be  par- 
ticular, but  take  rebellion  when  it  lies  in  the  way. 
Came  home — read  the  '  Ten  Thousand '  again,  and 
will  go  to  bed. 

"  Mem. — Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight  apothegms 
of  Bacon,  in  which  I  have  detected  such  blunders  as 
a  school-boy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit. — 
Buch  are  the  sages  !  What  must  they  be,  when  such 
»s  I  can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mistatements  ? 
I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynical. 

"  January  6,  1821. 

•'  Mist — thaw — slop — rain.  No  stirring  out  on 
horseback.  Read  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  a  fine 
fellow — always  thought  him  so.  Corrected  blunders 
in  nine  apothegms  of  Bacon — all  historical — and 
read  Mitford's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turned 
to  a  passage  in  Guinguem' — ditto,  in  Lord  Hol- 
land's Lope  de  Vega.  Wrote  a  note  on  Don  Juan.* 

"  At  eight  went  out  to  visit.  Heard  a  little  music 
—like  music.  Talked  with  Count  Pietro  G.  of  the 
Italian  comedian  Vestris,  who  is  now  at  Rome — 
have  seen  him  often  act  in  Venice — a  good  actor — 
rery.  Somewhat  of  a  mannerist ;  but  excellent  in 
broad  comedy,  as  well  as  in  sentimental  pathetic.  He 
has  made  me  frequently  laugh  and  cry,  neither  of 
which  is  now  a  very  easy  matter — at  least,  for  a 
pjayer  to  produce  in  me. 

"  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under  the  ancient 
Greeks — convenient  enough.  Present  state,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  barbarism  of  the  chivalry  and  feudal 
»ges — artificial  and  unnatural.  They  ought  to  mind 
home — and  be  well  fed  and  clothed — but  not  mixed 
in  society.  Well  educated,  too,  in  religion — but  to 
read  neither  poetry  nor  politics — nothing  but  books 
of  piety  and  cookery.  Music — drawing — dancing — 
also  a  little  gardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then. 
I  have  se°n  them  mending  the  road  in  Epirus  with 
good  success.  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay-making  and 
milking  ? 

"  Game  home,  and  readMitford  again,  and  played 
with  my  mastitf — gave  him  his  supper.  Made  an- 
othei  reading  to  the  epigram,  but  the  turn  the  same. 
Tonight  at  the  theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his 
thronr  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy, — the  audi- 
ence laughed,  and  asked  him  for  a  Comtituticn. — 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here,  as 

*  Don  Juan,  note  9,  to  Canto  r. 


well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do.  There  must 
be  a  universal  republic, — and  there  ought  to  be. 

"  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg — wonder  how  it  hap- 
pened— some  fool  trod  upon  his  toe,  I  suppose.— 
The  falcon  pretty  brisk — the  cats  large  and  noisy— 
the  monkeys  I  have  not  looked  to  since  the  cold 
weather,  as  they  suffer  by  being  brought  up.  Horses 
must  be  gay — get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves. 
Deused  muggy  still — an  Italian  winter  is  a  sad  thing, 
but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming. 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all  my 
lifetime  moire  or  less  ennuye  ?  and  that,  if  any  thing, 
I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I  was  at  twenty,  aj  fal 
as  my  recollection  serves  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  this,  but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional,— 
as  well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  I  have 
invariably  done  for  many  years.  Temperance  and 
exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  times?  and  for  a 
long  time  together  vigorously  and  violently,  made 
little  or  no  difference.  Violent  passions  did  ;— 
when  under  their  immediate  influence — it  is  odd, 
but — I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed  spirits. 

"  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary 
inebriation,  like  light  champagne  upon  me.  But 
wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  savage  to  fe« 
rocity — silent,  however  and  retiring,  and  not  quai- 
relsome,  if  not  spoken  to.  Swimming  also  raises 
my  spirits, — but  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get 
daily  lower.  That  is  hopeless ;  for  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  much  ennuye  as  I  was  at  nineteen.— 
The  proof  is,  that  then  I  must  game,  or  drink, 
or  be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  miser- 
able. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness ;  and 
like  being  alone  better  than  any  company — except 
the  lady's  whom  I  serve.  But  I  feel  a  something, 
which  makes  me  think  that,  if  I  ever  reach  near  to 
old  age,  like  Swift,  '  I  shall  die  at  top  '  first.  Only 
I  do  not  dread  idiotism  or  madness  so  much  as  he 
did.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter  stages 
of  both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what  men 
think  the  possession  of  their  senses. 

"  January  7,  1821,  Sunday. 

Still  rain — mist — snow — drizzle — and  all  the  in- 
calculable combinations  of  a  climate,  where  heacand 
cold  struggle  for  mastery.  Read  Spence,  and  turned 
over  Roscoe,  to  find  a  passage  I  have  not  found.— 
Read  the  fourth  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of 
'Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Dined.  Read  the  Lugano 
Gazette.  Read — I  forget  what.  At  eight  went  to 
conversazione.  Found  there  the  Countess  Gel- 
trude,  Betti  V.,  and  her  husband,  and  others. — 
Pretty  black-eyed  woman  that — only  twenty-two — 
same  age  as  Teresa,  who  iS  prettier,  though. 

"The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to  say  that 
the  Patriots  have  had  notice  from  Forli  (twenty 
miles  off)  that  to-night  the  government  and  '.ts 
party  mean  to  strike  a  stroke — that  the  Cardinal 
here  has  had  orders  to  make  several  arrests  imme- 
diately, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are 
arming,  and  have  posted  patrols  in  the  streets,  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice  to  fight  for  it. 

"  He  asked  me  '  what  should  be  done  ? ' — I  an- 
swered, '  fight  for  it,  rather  than  be  taken  in  detail ;' 
and  offered,  if  any  of  them  are  in  immediate  appre 
hension  of  arrest,  to  receive  them  in  my  house 
(which  is  defensible,)  and  to  defend  them,  with  my 
servants  and  themselves,  (we  have  arms  and  ammu- 
nition,) as  long  as  we  can, — or  to  try  to  get  them 
away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  going  home,  I  oiiered 
him  the  pistols  which  I  had  about  me— >,ut  he  re- 
fused,  but  said  he  would  come  off  to  me  in  case  ol 
accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  rains  ;— 
as  Gibbet  says,  '  a  fine  night  for  their  enterprise- 
dark  as  hell,  and  blows  like  the  devil.'  If  the  ro\f 
don't  happen  now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that 
their  system  of  shooting  people  would  soon  produce 
a  reaction — and  now  it  seems  coming.  I  will  do 
.  j  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat,  though  a  little  out 
'  of  exercise.  The  cause  is  a  good  one. 
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"Turned  jver  and  over  half  a  score  of  books  for 
the  passage  in  question,  and  can't  find  it.  Expect 
to  hear  the  drum  and  the  musketry  momently  (for 
they  swear  to  resist,  and  are  right) — but  I  hear  no- 
.hing,  as  yet,  save  the  splash  of  the  rain  and  the 
gusts  of  the  wind  at  intervals.  Don't  like  to  go  to 
bed,  because  I  hate  to  be  waked,  and  would  rather 
sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 

"  Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  arms — and  a 
book  or  two,  which  I  shall  turn  over.  I  know  little 
of  their  numbers,  but  think  the  Carbonari  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  troops,  even  here.  With  twenty 
men,  this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four 
hours  against  any  force  to  be  brought  against  it, 
now  in  this  place,  for  the  same  time ;  and,  in  such  a 
time,  the  country  would  have  notice,  and  would 
line, — if  ever  they  will  rise,  of  which  there  is  some 
doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do 
any  thing  else,  being  alone. 

"January  8,  1821,  Monday. 

"  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  G.  in  my  apartments. 
Sent  away  the  servant.  Told  me  that,  according  to 
the  best  information,  the  government  had  not  issued 
orders  for  the  arrests  apprehended ;  that  the  attack 
in  Forli  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected)  by  the 
Sanfedisti — the  opponents  of  the  Carbonari  or  Lib- 
erals— and  that,  as  yet,  they  are  still  in  apprehension 
only.  Asked  me  for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort, 
which  I  gave  him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row, 
the  Liberals  were  to  assemble  here,  (with  me,)  and 
that  he  had  given  the  word  to  Vincenzo  G.  and 
others  of  the  Chiefs  for  that  purpose.  He  himself 
and  father  are  going  to  the  chase  in  the  forest ;  but 
V.  G.  is  to  come  to  me,  and  an  express  to  be  sent  off 
to  him,  P.  G.,  if  any  thing  occurs.  Concerted  opera- 
tions. They  are  to  seize — but  no  matter. 

"  I  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and  in  differ- 
ent parties,  in  different  places,  (though  at  the  same 
time,)  so  as  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  troops, 
who,  though  few,  yet  being  disciplined,  would  beat 
any  body  of  people  (not  trained)  in  a  regular  fight — 
unless  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  distracted 
with  different  assaults.  Offered  to  let  them  assem- 
ble here,  if  they  choose.  It  is  a  strongish  post — 
narrow  street,  commanded  from  within — and  tenable 
walls.  *  *  * 

"  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat.  Letter  to  Mur- 
ray, with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apothegms  and 
an  epigram — the  latter  not  for  publication.  At  eight 
went  to  Teresa,  Countess  G.  *  *  *  *  At  nine 
and  a  half  came  in  II  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G. 
Talked  of  a  certain  proclamation  lately  issued. 
Count  R.  G.  had  been  with  *  *  (the  *  *),  to  sound 
him  about  the  arrests.  He,  *  *,  is  a  trimmer,  and 
deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both  hands.  If  he 
don't  mind,  they'll  be  full.  *  *  pretends  (/  doubt 
him — they  don't, — we  shall  see)  that  there  is  no  such 
order,  and  seems  staggered  by  the  immense  exer- 
tions of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Liberals  here.  The  truth  is,  that  *  *  cares  for  little 
but  his  place  (which  is  a  good  one)  and  wishes  to 
play  pretty  with  both  parties.  He  has  changed  his 
mind  thirty  times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my 
knowledge,  for  he  corresponds  with  me.  But  he  is 
Dot  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avaricious  one. 

"It  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as  Lydia 
Languish  says)  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all. 
I  wish  that  I  had  known  as  much  last  night — or, 
rather,  this  morning — I  should  have  gone  to  bed 
two  hours  earlier.  And  yet  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  for,  though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  heavy  rain,  1 
hate  not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

"  Came  home — read  History  of  Greece — before 
dinner  had  read  Walter  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  Wrote 
address  to  the  letter  in  answer  to  Alessio  del  Pinto, 
who  has  thanked  me  for  helping  his  brother  (the 
late  commandant,  murdered  here  last  month)  in  his 
last  moments.  Have  toid  him  I  only  did  a  duty  of 
humanity — as  is  true.  The  brother  lives  at  Rome. 

•'  Mended  the  fire  with  some  '  sgobole,'  (a  Romag- 
n\:ole  word,)  and  gave  the  falcon  some  water. — 


Drank  some  Seltaer-water.  Mem. — received  to-dfry 
a  print,  or  etching  of  the  story  of  Ugolino,  by  UL 
Italian  painter — different,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  I  think  (as  far  as  recollection  goes} 
no  worse,  for  Reynolds  is  not  good  in  history.  Tow 
a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

"  I  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will  mako 
in  a  regular  row.  I  sometimes  think  that,  like  the 
Irishman's  gun,  (somebody  had  sold  him  a  crooked 
one,)  they  will  only  do  for  'shooting  round  a  cor- 
nei  ; '  at  least  this  sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late 
tenor  of  their  exploits.  And  yet,  there  are  mate- 
rials in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well  di- 
rected. But  who  is  to  direct  them?  No  matter 
Out  of  such  times  heroes  spring.  Difficulties  are 
the  hot-beds  of  high  spirits,  and  Freedom  the  mothet 
of  the  few  virtues  incident  to  human  nature. 

"Tuetday,  January  9,  1821. 

"  Rose — the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses,  but 
Lega  (my  secretary  an  Italianism  for  steward  or 
chief  servant)  coinii.i;  to  tefl  me  that  the  painter  haa 
finished  the  work  in  fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been 
employed  on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out. 
The  painter  has  not  copied  badly  the  prints  from 
Titian,  &c.,  considering  all  things. 

****** 

"  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  '  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,' — all  the  examples  and  mode  of  giving 
them  sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  part,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  I  do  not  so 
much  admire  the  opening.  I  remember  an  observa- 
tion of  Sharpe's  (the  conversationist,  as  he  was  called 
in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man),  that  the  first  line 
of  this  poem  wa«  superfluous,  and  that  Pope  (the 
very  best  of  poets  /  think)  would  have  begun  a 
once,  only  changing  the  punctuation — 

'  Surrey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  I ' 

The  former  line.  '  Let  observation,"  &c.,  is  certainlj 
heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand  poem — and  ss 
true  ! — true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenal  himself.  The 
lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things — time — language — 
the  earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea — the  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  every  thing  '  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath '  man,  except  man  himself,  who  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The 
infinite  variety  of  lives  conducts  but  to  death,  and 
the  infinity  of  wishes  leads  but  to  disappointment. 
All  the  discoveries  which  have  yet  been  made  have 
multiplied  little  hut  existence.  An  extirpated  dis- 
ease is  succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence ;  and  a 
discovered  world  has  brought  little  to  the  old  one, 
except  the  p — first  and  freedom  afterward — the  latter 
u  tine  thing,  particularly  as  they  gave  it  to  Europe 
in  exchange  for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
'  the  sovereigns '  would  not  think  the  Jirst  the  best 
present  of  the  two  to  their  subjects. 

"  At  eight  went  out — heard  some  news.  They  say 
the  king  of  Naples  has  declared,  by  couriers  from 
Florence,  to  the  powers  (as  they  call  now  those 
wretches  with  crowns)  that  his  constitution  was 
Compulsive,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  the  Austrian  barba- 
rians are  placed  again  on  war  pay,  and  will  march. 
Let  them — '  they  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,' 
the  hounds  of  hell  !*  Let  it  still  be  a  hope  to  sea 
their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at 
Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which  1  have  seen. 

"  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual  visiters 
— news,  war,  or  rumors  of  war.  Consulted  with  P. 
G.,  &c.,  &c.  They  mean  to  insurrect  here,  and  are 
to  honor  me  with  a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not  fall 
back ;  though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  much  of  it.  But  onward  '. — it  is 
now  the  time  to  act,  and  what  signifies  self,  if  a 
single  spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  thf 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future  1 
It  is  not  one  man,  nor  a  million,  but  the  spiri*  of 
liberty,  which  must  be  spread.  The  waves  w.  ich 


Cbilde  Harold,  Canto  111.,  rtanza  Ixiii.,  and  note  14. 
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.lash  upon  the  shora  are,  one  jy  one,  broken,  but 
yet  the.  ucevn  conquers,  nevertheless.  It  overwhelms 
the  Anna  la,  it  wears  the  rock,  and,  if  the  Neptu- 
nians  are  to  be  believed,  it  has  not  only  destroyed, 
but  made  a  world.  In  like  manner,  whatever  the 
sacrifice  of  individuals,  the  great  cause  will  gather 
strength,  sweep  down  what  is  rugged,  and  fertilize 
(for  sea-weed  is  manure)  what  is  cultivable.  And 
io,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought  never  to  be 
made  on  such  occasions ;  and,  at  present,  it  shall 
not  be  computed  by  me.  I  was  never  a  good  arith- 
metician of  chances,  and  shall  not  commence  now. 

"  January  10,  1821. 

"  Day  fine — rained  onlv  in  the  morning.  Looked 
3?er  accounts.  Read  Campbell's  Poets — marked 
errors  of  Tom  (the  author)  for  correction.*  Dined 
—went  out — music — Tyrolese  air,  with  Tariations. 
Sustained  the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
the  variations  of  the  Italian  school. 

****** 

"  Politics  somewhat  tempestuous,  and  cloudier 
daily.  To-morrow  being  foreign  post-day,  probably 
something  more  will  be  known. 

"  Camo  home — read.  Corrected  Tom  Campbell's 
slips  of  the  pen.  A  good  work,  though — style  af- 
fected— but  his  defence  of  Pope  is  glorious.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  his  own  cause,  too, — but  no  matter,  it  is 
very  good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 

"  Midnight. 

"  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  I  rarely  read  their  works,  unless  an  occa- 
sional flight  over  the  classical  ones,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  those  who  approach  them  near- 
est, (I  leave  the  rant  of  the  rest  to  the  cunt  of  the 
day,)  and — I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I  feel 
sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

"  January  11,  1821. 

"  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tragedy  and 
the  '  Hints  from  Horace.'  Dined,  and  got  into  bet- 
ter spirits.  Went  out — returned — finished  letters, 
five  in  number.  Read  poets,  and  an  anecdote  in 
Spence. 

"All'  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  King  of  Sardinia  have  also  been  called  to 
Congress ;  but  the  Pope  will  only  deal  there  by 
proxy.  So  the  interests  of  millions  are  in  the  h«?»«}'> 
of  about  twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  Le. 
bach ! 

"  I  should  almost  regret  that  my  own  affairs  went 
well,  when  those  of  nations  are  in  peril.  If  the  in- 
terests of  mankind  could  be  essentially  bettered, 
(particularly  of  these  oppressed  Italians,)  I  should 
not  so  much  mind  my  own  '  sma'  peculiar.'  God 
grant  us  all  better  times,  or  philosophy. 

"  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expres- 
sion of  Tom  Campbell's ; — speaking  of  Collins,  he 
pays  that  '  no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  char- 
acteristic manners  of  his  eclogues  than  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  'Tis  false — we  do 
care  about  'the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.' 
I  have  stood  upon  the  plain  daily,  for  more  than  a 
month  in  1810;  and,  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had 
iini 'Jjned  its  veracity.  It  is  tfue  I  read  'Homer 
Trave.-ied,'  (the  first  twelve  books,)  because  Hob- 
ho'ise  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  locali- 
ties, and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the 
grand  original  as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the  mate- 
rial facts)  and  of  place.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when 
I  reclined  upon  a  mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not 
contain  a  hero  ? — its  very  magnitude  proved  this. 
Men  do  not  labor  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead — 
ind  why  sho-ild  not  the  dead  be  Homer's  dead  ? 
The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  defence  of  inaccuracy 
In  costume  and  description  is,  that  his  Gertrude, 
fco-  has  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsyl- 
ama  ihan  with  Penmanmaur.  It  is  notoriously 
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full  of  grossly  false  scenery,  as  all  Americans  de- 
clare, though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem.  It  is 
thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps  out,  like  a  snake, 
to  sting  any  thing  which  happens,  even  accidentally, 
to  stumble  upon  it. 

"January  12,  1321. 

"  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  impracticable, 
that  London,  in  its  most  oppressive  fogs,  were  a 
summer-bower  to  this  mist  and  sirocco,  which  has 
now  lasted,  (but  with  one  day's  interval,)  checked 
with  snow  or  heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  01 
December,  1820.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
literary  turn ;  but  it  is  very  tiresome  not  to  be  able 
to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any  horse  but  Pegasus, 
for  so  many  days.  The  roads  are  even  worse  than 
the  weather,  by  the  long  splashing,  and  the  heavy 
soil,  and  the  growth  of  the  waters. 

"  Read  the  poets — English,  that  is  to  say— out  <rf 
Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  taffeta 
in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases,  but  his  work  is 
good,  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  his 
own  poetry. 

"  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the  tragedy 
of  Marino  Faliero  ;  more  fools  they — it  was  written 
for  the  closet.  I  have  protested  against  this  piece 
of  usurpation,  (which,  it  seems,  is  legal  for  mana 
gers  over  any  printed  work,  against  the  author's 
will,)  and  I  hope  they  will  not  attempt  it.  Why 
don't  they  bring  out  some  of  the  numberless  aspi- 
rants for  theatrical  celebrity,  now  encumbering  theii 
shelves,  instead  of  lugging  me  out  of  the  library  ? 
I  have  written  a  fierce  protest  against  any  such  at- 
tempt, but  I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it  is 
not  intended  for  the  stage.  It  is  too  regular — the 
time,  twenty-four  hours — the  change  of  place  not 
frequent — nothing  we/o-dramatic — no  surprises,  no 
starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities  '  for  tossing 
their  heads  and  kicking  their  heels  ' — and  no  love— 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modern  play. 

"I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Murray's  let 
ter.  It  is  meant  for  Walter  Scott — or  Sir  Walter- 
he  is  the  first  poet  knighted  since  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  But  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  Scutt'a 
— particularly  when  he  recites — is  a  very  intelligent 
countenance,  and  this  seal  says  nothing. 

"  Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of 
the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new  literature  in  thu-m- 
selves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as  any — if  not  bettei 
(only  on  an  erroneous  system) — ana  only  ceased  to 
be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  were  tired 
of  hearing  '  Aristides  called  the  Just,'  and  Walter 
Scott  the  Best,  and  ostracised  him. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  character, 
for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversation, 
and  his  good  nature  towards  myself,  personally.— 
May  he  prosper  ! — for  he  deserves  it.  I  know  no 
reading  to  which  I  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work 
of  W.  Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  seal  with  his  bust 
on  it,  to  Madame  la  Contessa  G.  this  evening,  who 
will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a  man  so  cele- 
brated. 

"  How  strange  are  my  thoughts  ! — The  reading  01 
the,  song  of  Milton,  '  Sabrina  fair,'  ^.as  brough* 
back  upon  me — I  know  not  how  or  vny — the  hap» 
piest,  perhaps,  days  of  my  life  (always  excepting, 
here  and  there,  a  Harrow  holyday  in  the  two  luttei 
summers  of  my  stay  there,)  which  living  at  Cam- 
bridge with  Edward  Noel  Long,  afterward  of  the 
Guards, — who,  after  having  served  honorably  in  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  (of  which  two  or  three 
thousand  scoundrels  yet  survive  in  plight  and  pay,) 
was  drowned  early  in  1809,  on  his  passage  to  Lisbon 
with  his  regiment  in  the  St.  George  transport,  which 
was  run  foul  of,  in  the  night,  by  another  transport. 
We  were  rival  swimmers — fond  of  riding — readinc", 
and  of  conviviality.  We  had  been  at  Harrow  to 
gether  ;  but — there,  at  least — his  was  a  less  boiste- 
rous spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing— 
rebelling — fighting — rowing,  (from  row,  not  boat 
rowing,  a  different  practice,  1  and  i»  all  manner  or 
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mischiefs  ,  while  he  was  more  sedate  and  polished.  | 
At  Cambridge — both  of  Trinity — my  spirit  rather 
softened,  or  his  roughened,  for  we  became  very  great 
friends.  The  description  of  Sabrina's  seat  reminds 
me  of  our  rival  feats  in  diving.  Though  Cam's  is 
not  a  very  '  translucent  wave,  it  was  fourteen  feet 
deep,  where  we  used  to  flive  for,  arid  pick  up — hav- 
ing thrown  them  in  on  purpose — plates,  eggs,  and 
even  shillings.  I  remember,  in  particular,  there 
was  1  he  stump  of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep)  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we 
bathed  most  commonly,  round  which  I  used  to 
cling,  and  '  wonder  how  the  devil  I  came  there.' 

"  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he  was  musi- 
cal, and  played  on  more  than  one  instrument,  flute 
»nd  violincello),  in  which  I  was  audience ;  and  1 
think  that  our  chief  beverage  was  soda-water.  In 
the  day  we  rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occa- 
sionally. I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast  alacrity, 
Moore's  new  quarto,  (in  1806,)  and  reading  it  to- 
gether in  the  evenings. 

"We  only  passed  the  summer  together; — Long 
had  gone  into  the  Guards  during  the  year  I  passed 
in  Notts.,  away  from  college.  Ilia  friendship  and  a 
violent,  though  pure,  love  and  passion — which  held 
me  at  the  same  period — were  the  then  romance  of 
the  most  rwmantic  period  of  my  life. 

****** 

''  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  II  *  * 
laughed  at  my  being  distressed  at  Long's  death, 
and  amused  himself  with  making  epigrams  upon  his 
name,  which  was  susceptible  of  a  pun — Long,  short, 
&c.  But  three  years  after  he  had  ample  leisure  to 
repent  it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his,  H  *  *'s, 
particular  friend,  Charles  Matthews,  was  drowned 
also,  and  he,  himself,  was  as  much  affected  by  a  sim- 
ilar calamity.  But  /  did  not  pay  him  back  in  puns 
and  epigrams,  for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much, 
myself,  to  do  so ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  sliould 
have  respected  his  griefs.  . 

"  Long's  father  wrote  to  me  to  write  his  son's  epi- 
taph. I  promised, — but  had  not  the  heart  to  com- 
plete it.  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as 
rarely  remains  long  in  this  world ;  with  talent  and 
accomplishments,  too,  to  make  him  the  more  re- 
gretted. Yet,  although  a  cheerful  companion,  he 
had  strange  melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I 
remember  once  that  we  were  going  to  his  uncle's, 
I  think,  —  I  went  to  accompany  him  to  the  door 
merely,  in  some  Upper  or  Lower  Grosvenor  or 
Brook  street,  I  forgot  which,  but  it  was  in  a  street 
leading  out  of  some  square, — he  told  me  that,  the 
night  before,  he  '  had  taken  up  a  pisto! — not  know- 
big  ur  examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or  no — and 
had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving  it  to  chance 
whether  it  might,  or  might  not,  be  charged.'  The 
letter  too,  which  he  wrote  me,  on  leaving  college, 
to  join  the  Guards,  was  as  melancholy  in  its  tenor 
as  it  could  well  be  on  such  an  occasion.  But  he 
Bhowed  nothing  of  this  in  his  deportment,  being 
mild  and  gentle  ; — and  jet  with  much  turn  for  the 
lu  1'  M  ous  in  his  disposition.  We  were  both  much 
at  ;>.  hed  to  Harrow,  and  sometimes  made  excursions 
thera  together  fron>  London,  to  revive  our  schoolboy 
reeolis^tions. 

"  Midnight. 

'!ltead  the  Italian  translation  of  Guido  Sorelli  of 
the  German  Grillparzer — a  devil  of  a  name,  to  be 
gure,  for  posterity :  but  they  must  learn  to  pro- 
nounce it.  With  all  the  allowance  for  a  translation, 
and,  above  all,  an  Italian  translation  (they  are  the 
very  worst  of  translators,  except  from  the  Classics 
-- Anuibale  Caro,  for  instance — and  there  the  bas- 
tardy of  their  language  helps  them,  as,  by  way  of 
looking  legitimate,  they  ape  their  father's  tongue) — 
but  with  every  allowance  for  such  a  disadvantage, 
the  tragedy  of  Sappno  is  superb  and  sublime  ! 
There  is  no  denying  it.  The  man  has  done  a 
great  thing  in  writing  that  play.  And  who  is  he  1 
I  k-o-v  him  not ;  but  ages  will.  'Tis  a  high  intel- 
lect. 


'  1  must  premise,  however,  that  1  have  read  nt. 
thing  of  Adolph  Milliner's,  (the  author  of  '  Guilt,', 
and  much  less  of  Goelhe,  and  Schiller,  aid  Wie- 
land  than  I  could  wish.  I  only  know  them  through 
the  medium  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  trans- 
lations. Of  the  real  language  I  know  absolutely 
nothing — except  oaths  learned  from  postillions  and 
officers  ii»  a  squabble.  I  can  swear  in  German  pa- 
tently, w,ien  I  like  —  'Sacrament — Verdutcher— 
Hundsfott ' — and  so  forth  ;  but  I  have  little  of  tkeil 
less  energetic  conversation. 

"  I  like,  however,  their  women,  (I  was  once  M 
desperately  in  love  with  a  German  woman,  Con- 
stance,) and  all  that  I  have  read,  translated  of  their 
writings,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  on  the  Hhine  ol 
their  country  and  people — all.  except  the  A'istriana, 
whom  I  abhor,  loathe,  and — I  'cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find  deeds 
correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  1  abhor  cruelty  more 
than  I  abhor'  the  Austrians — except  on  an  impulse, 
and  then  I  am  savage — but  not  deliberately  so. 

"  Grillparzer  is  grand — p.ntique — not  so  simple  as 
the  ancients,  but  very  simple  for  a  modern — too 
Madame  de  Stae'1-zsA  now  and  then — but  altogether 
a  great  and  goodly  wri'.er. 

"January  13,  1821,  Saturday. 

"  Sketched  the  outline  and  drams,  pers.  of  an 
intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  have  for 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from  Dio 
dorus  Siculus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus, 
and  have  known  it  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,) 
and  read  over  a  passage  in  the  ninth  vol.  octavo  ol 
Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather  vindicates  the 
memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

"  Dined— news  come — the  powers  mean  to  war 
with  the  peoples.  The  intelligence  seems  positive 
— let  it  be  so — they  will  be  beaten  in  the  end.  The 
king-times  are  fast  finishing.  There  will  be  blood 
shed  like  water,  and  tears  like  mist;  but  the  peo 
pies  will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

"  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grill- 
parzer's  Sappho,  which  she  promises  to  read.  She 
quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said  that  love  was  not 
the  loftiest  theme  for  true  tragedy;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  natural  fe- 
male eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments. 
I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more  love 
into  '  Sardanapalus  '  than  I  intended.  I  speak,  of 
course,  if  the  times  will  allow  me  leisure.  Thatj1 
will  hardly  be  a  peacemaker. 

"January  14,  18-21. 

"  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.  Wrote  the 
opening  lines  of  the  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanap- 
alus. Rode  out  some  miles  into  the  forest.  Misty 
and  rainy.  Returned — dined — wrote  some  more  of 
my  tragedy. 

"  Read  Diodorus  Siculus — turned  over  Seneca, 
and  some  other  books.  Wrote  some  more  of  the 
tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog.  After  having  rid- 
den hard  in  rainy  weather,  and  scribbled,  and  scrib- 
bled again,  the  spirits  (at  least  mine)  need  a  little 
exhilaration,  and  I  don't  like  laudanum  now  as  I 
used  to  do.  So  •!  have  mixed  a  glass  of  strong 
waters  and  single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  empty.  Therefore  and  thereunto  I  conclude  this 
day's  diary. 

"  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is 
however,  strange.  It  settles,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy 
— gloomy  at  the  very  moment  of  their  effect,  and 
not  gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  for  a  time, 
though  sullenly. 

"  January  15,  1821. 

"  Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  R£_«  out  into 
the  forest — fired  pistols.  Returned  home — dined — 
dipped  into  a  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece — wrote 
part  of  a  scene  of  'Sardanapalus.'  Went  out- 
heard  some  music — heard  some  politics.  More 
ministers  from  the  other  Italian  powers  gone  to 
Congress.  War  seems  certain — in  that  case,  it  wiT 
be  a  savage  one.  Talked  over  various  important 
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natters  with  one  of  the  initiated.  At  ten  and  half 
returned  home. 

"  I  have  just  thought  of  something  odd.  In  th€ 
year  1814,  Moore  ('  the  poet,'  par  excellence,  and  he 
deserves  it)  and  I  were  going  together,  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  dine  with  Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico 
of  the  remaining  whrgs.  Murray,  the.  magnificent, 
s'the  illustrious  publisher  of  that  name,)  had  just 
sent  me  a  Java  gazette — I  know  not  why  or  where- 
fore. Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  curiosity,  we  found 
it  to  contain  a  dispute  (the  said  Java  gazette)  on 
Moore's  merits  and  mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been 
there,  that  I  could  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
iisputing  on  the  subject.  But,  there  is  fame  for 
you  at  six-and-twenty  !  Alexander  had  conquered 
India  at  the  same  age  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  dis- 
puted about,  or  his  conquests  compared  with  those 
of  Indian  Bacchus,  at  Java. 

"It  was  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore; 
greater  to  be  compared  with  him ;  greatest — pleasure, 
at  least — to  be  with  him;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, that  we  should  be  dining  together  while 
they  were  quarrelling  about  us  beyond  the  equinoc- 
tial line. 

"  Well,  the  same  evening  I  met  Lawrence,  the 

?ainter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters 
i  fine,  tall,  spirit-looking  girl,  with  much  of  the 
patrician  thorough-bred  look  of  her  father,  which  I 
dote  upon)  play  on  the  harp,  so  modestly  and  in- 
genuously, that  she  looked  inufi/c.  Well,  I  would 
rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Lawrence  (who  talked 
delightfully)  and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had  all 
the  fame  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

"  The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it  paves  the 
way  to  pleasure ;  and  the  more  intellectual  our  plea- 
sure, the  better  for  the  pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It 
was,  however,  agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame 
before  dinner,  and  a  girl's  harp  after. 

"  January  16,  1821. 

"  Read — rode — fired  pistols — returned — dined — 
wrote — visited — heard  music — talked  nonsense — and 
went  home. 

"  Wrote  part  of  a  tragedy — .advance  in  act  1st 
with  'all  deliberate  speed.  Bought  a  blanket. 
The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a  London  May — 
mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete  with  Scotticisms,  which, 
though  fine  in  the  descriptions  of  Oasian,  are  some- 
what tiresome,  in  real,  prosaic  perspective.  Poli- 
tics still  mvsterious. 

"January  17,  1821. 

"  Rode  i'  the  forest — fired  pistols — dined.  Ar- 
rived, a  packet  of  books  from  England  and  Lom- 
bard)7— English,  Italian,  French,  and  Latin.  Read 
till  eight — went  out. 

"  Jnnuary  18,  1821. 

"  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not  ride. 
Read  letters — only  two  gazettes,  instead  of  twelve 
now  due.  Made  Lega  write  to  that  negligent  Galig- 
nani,  and  added  a  postscript.  Dined. 

"  At  eight  proposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came  in 
with  a  letter  about  a  bill  unpaid  at  Venice,  which  I 
thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  which  almost  made  me  faint.  I  have  not 
been  well  ever  since.  I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a 
fool — but  it  was  provoking — a  set  of  scoundrels  ! 
It  is,  however,  but  five-and-twenty  pounds. 

"  January  19,  1831.  - 

"  Rode  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unkind 
than  ingratitude  itself,  though  Shakspeare  says 
otherwise.  At  least,  I  am  so  much  more  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  ingratitude  than  the  north 
wind,  that  I  thought  the  latter  the  sharper  of  the 
two.  I  had  met  with  both  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

"  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my  daugh- 
ter Allegra,  who  ought  to  begin  soon  'with  her 
studies.  Wrote  a  letter — afterwird  a  postscript. 
Rather  in  low  spirits  —  certainty  hippish — liver 
touched — will  take  a  dose  of  salts. 


"  I  have  been  reading  the  Lilt,  by  timsslf  and 
daughter,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  the  father  ol 
the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a  great  name 
In  1813,  I  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
unit  of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  hour,. and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sii 
Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  was  invited 
for  the  nonce.  I  had  been  the  'lion  of  1812 ;  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  '  the  Cos- 
sack,' towards  the  end  of  1813,  were  the  exhibitions 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

"I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a 
clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active,  brisk, 
and  endless.  He  was  seventy,  but  did  not  look 
fifty — no,  nor  forty-eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor 
Fitzpatrick  not  very  long  before — a  man  of  pleasure, 
wit,  eloquence,  all  things.  He  tottered — but  still 
talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Egdeworth 
bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and  long;  but  he 
seemed  neither  weakly  nor  decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 

"He  began  by  telling  'that  he  had  given  Dr. 
Parr  a  dressing,  who  had  taken  him  for  an  Irish 
bog-trotter,'  &c.,  &c.  Now  I,  who  know  Dr.  Parr, 
and  who  know  (not  by  experience  —  for  I  never 
should  have  presumed  so  far  as  to  contend  with 
him — but  by  hearing  him  with  others,  and  q/'others) 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  '  dress  him,' 
thought  Mr.  Edgeworth  an  assertor  of  what  was 
not  true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr  an 
instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelligent,  vehe- 
ment, vivacious,  and  full  of  life.  He  bids  fair  for  a 
hundred  years. 

"  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  1 
remember  a  'ryghte  merrie '  and  conceited  jest 
which  was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the  day, — viz., 
a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the  recall  of  Mrs* 
S/(/</o/w  to  the  stage,  (she  having  lately  taken'  leave, 
to  the  loss  of  ages, — for  nothing  ever  was,  or  can 
be,  like  her,)  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to 
subscribe.  Whereupon,  Thomas  Moore,  of  profane 
and  poetical  memory,  did  propose  that  a  similar 
paper  should  be  s?<Ascribed  and  f/m««scribed  '  for 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Ireland. '* 

'  The  fact  was — every  body  cared  more  about  her. 
She  was  a  nice  little  unassuming  '  Jc annie  Deans'- 
lookiug  bodie,'  as  we  Scotch  say — and,  if  not  hand 
some,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation 
was  a  quiet  as  herself.  One  would  never  have 
guessed  she  could- write  her  >m/:if ;  whereas  her 
father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing. 

"  As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forget — except  that  I 
think  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  party.  Alto- 
gether, thev  were  an  excellent  cage  of  the  kind ; 
and  succeeded  for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of 
Madame  de  Stael. 

"To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire 
them ;  but  they  excite  no  feeling,  and  they  leave 
no  love — except  for  some  Irish  steward  or  postillion. 
However,  the  impression  of  intellect  and  prudensa 
is  profound — and  may  be  useful. 

"  January  20,  1821. 

'  Rode — fired  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's  Cor- 
respondence. Dined — went  out — heard  music — re- 
turned— wrote  a  letter  to  the  J_.ord  Chamberlain  to 
request  him  to  prevent  the  theatres  from  represent- 
ing the  '  Doge,'  which  the  Italian  papers  say  that 
they  are  going  to  act.  This  is  pretty  work—  what ! 
without  asking  my  consent,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  it! 

"  January  12,  1821. 

'  Fine,  clear,  frosty  day — that  is  to  say,  an  Ital« 
ian  frost,  for  their  winters  hardly  get  beyond  snowj 
for  which  reason  nobody  knows  how  to  skate  (of 
skait) — a  Dutch  and  English  accomplish  nent.— « 


lu  thu,  1  rather  think  he  wa»  misinformed  ;— whatever  merit  there  maj 
be  in  the  jeil,  1  hare  Dot,  u  fur  M  1  can  recollect,  the  ilightett  eltlm  •»  H  - 
tfoan. 
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Rode  01  t,  as  usual,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shoot- 
ing— broke  four  common,  and  rather  small,  bottles, 
in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces,  with  a  common  pair 
of  pistols  and  indifferent  powder.  Almost  as  good 
vsafuring  or  she  Dting — considering  the  difference  of 
powder  and  pistols — as  when  in  1809,  1810,  1811, 
1812,  1813,  1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking- 
sticks,  waters,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the 
eye  of  a  walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with  a  sin- 
gle bullet — and  all  by  eye  and  calculation  ;  for  my 
hand  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to  change  with  the  very 
weather.  To  the  prowess  which  I  here  note,  Joe 
Manton  and  others  can  bear  testimony ; — for  the 
former  taught  and  the  latter  have  seen  me  do,  these 


feats. 

1  Dined — visited — came  home — read. 


Remarked 


i-tatient  gens  bilieux  et  m'.'lancoliques  ;  et  que 
Voltaire,  qui  est  trcs  gai,  n'a  jamais  fait  que 


on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's  Correspondence,  which 

Bays  that  '  Regnard  et  la  pliipart  des  poetes  comi- 

ques  < 

M.  de  .  ,  -     ,.      - 

des   tragedies — et  que  la  comedie  gaie  est  le  seul 

genre  oil  il  n'ait  point  rcussi.     C'est  que  celui' qui 

tit  et  celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  homines  fort  dif- 

ferens.' — Vol.  vi. 

"  At  this  moment  a  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best 
comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even  as  Regnard  himself, 
the  next  tc^  Moliere,  who  has  written  some  of  the 
best  comed'es  in  any  language,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide,)  and  am  not  in  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus, 
which  I  have,  for  some  days,  ceased  to  compose. 

"  To-morrow  is  my  birth-day — that  is  to  say,  at 
twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in  twelve  min- 
utes, I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three  years 
of  age  !  !  ! — und  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  pur* 

It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve. — '  'Tis  the  mid- 
dle of  night  by  the  castle  clock,'  and  I  am  now 
thirty-three. 

<  Elieu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labunlur  anni ; ' — 

bit  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have 
jjne,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 

"  Through  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
1  hive  dragged  to  three-and  thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing  except  thirty-three. 

"January  22, 1821.* 


pose 


1821. 

HERE    LIES, 
INTERRED   IN    THE   ETERNITY 

OF  THE   PAST, 
FROM   WHENCE   THERE   18   NO 

RESURRECTION 
FOR  THE   DAYS — WHATEVER  THERE   MAY   BE 

FOR   THE   DUST —      ' 
TUB   THIRTY-THIRD   YEAR 
OF   AN    ILL-SPENT   LIFE, 

WHICH   AFTER 

A   LINGERING   DISEASE    OF   MANY   MONTHS, 
SUNK.   INTO    A    LETHARGY, 

AND    EXPIRED 

JANUARY   22D,    1821,    A.    D. 

LEAVING    A   SUCCESSOR 

INCONSOLABLE 

FOB,  THE   VERY   LOSS    WHICH 

OCCASIONED   ITS 

EXISTENCE. 


'  January  23,  1821. 

"  Fine  day.      Read — rode — fired  pistols,  and  re- 


cry  is  still,  They  come.'  The  Car1-  seem  to  have  n< 
pUn — nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how,  wheiv 
or  what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will  make  nothing 
of  this  project,  so  often  postponed,  and  never  put  L 
action. 

"  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary  orders,  in 
case  of  circumstances  requiring  a  change  of  plitce. 
I  shall  act  according  to  what  may  seem  proper, 
when  I  hear  decidedly  what  the  Barbarians  iueai<  tc 
do.  At  present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  which  looks  very  warliVe  A  few  daya 
will  probably  show.  I  think  of  retiring  towards 
Ancona,  nearer  the  northern  frontier ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  Teresa  and  her  father  are  obliged  to  re 
tire,  which  is  most  likely,  as  all  the  family  are  Lib 
erals.  If  not,  I  shall  stay.  But  my  movements 
will  depend  upon  the  lady's  wishes,  for  myself,  it  ia 
much  the  samt 

"  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with  my  lit- 
tle daughter,  and  my  effects,  Trhiiih  are  of  some 
quantity  and  value, — and  neither  of  them  do  in  the 
seat  of  war  where  I  think  of  going.  But  there  is 
an  elderly  lady  who  will  take  charge  of  her,  and  T. 
says  that  the  Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the 
chattels  in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  getting 
;heir  affairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty  Carnival ! 
The  blackguards  might  as  well  have  waited  till 
Lent. 

"  January  24,  1821. 

"  Returned — met  some  masques  in  the  Corso — 
Vive  la  bagatelle  ! ' — the  Germans  are  on  the  Po, 
the  Barbarians  at  the  gate,  and  their  masters  in 
:ouncil  at  Leybach,  (or  whatever  the  eructation  ol 
"he  sound  may  syllable  into  a  human  pronuncia- 
tion,) and  lo  !  they  dance  and  sing  and  make  merry, 
'  for  to-morrow  they  may  die.'  Wh  >  can  say  that 
the  Arlcquius  are  not  right  ?  Like  the  Lady  Baus- 
siere,  ana  my  old  friend  Burton — I  '  rode  on." 

Dined — (damn   this   pen  !) — beef  tough — there 
is  no   beef  in   Italy   worth   a   curse  ;  unless  a  man 
could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the  hide  on,  singed  in  the 
un. 

"  The  principal  persons  in  the*  events  which  may 
occur  in  a  few  days,  are  gone  out  on  a  shoo  tiny  party, 
If  it  were  like  a  '  Highland  hunting,'  a  pretext  of 
the  chase  for  a  grand  reunion  of  counsellors  and 
chief,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  real  snivelling,  popping,  small- 
sh  )t,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  ammunition,  and 
hot,  for  their  own  special  amusement : — a  rare  s?et 
of  fellows  for  '  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as 
'  JIarishal  Wells  '  says  in  the  Black  Dwarf. 

"  If  they  gather, — '  whilk  is  to  be  doubted,' — they 
will  not  muster  a.  thousand  men.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  populace  are  not  interested, — only 
the  higher  and  middle  orders.  I  wish  that  the 
peasantry  were :  they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two- 
legged  leopards.  But  the  Bolognese  won't — the 
Roman gnuxdea  can't  without  them.  Or,  if  they 
try,  what  then  ?  They  will  try,  and  man  can  do  no 
more — and,  if  he  would  but  try  his  utmost,  much 
might  be  done.  The  Dutch,  for  instance,  against 
the  Spaniards — then,  the  tyrants  of  Europe — since, 
the  slaves — and,  lately,  the  freedmen. 

"  The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one  for  the 
individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  nations. 
I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  decisions  in  my  favor. — 
The  project  of  lending  money  on  an  Irish  mortgage 
was  finally  rejected  by  my  wife's  trustee,  after  a 
year's  hope  and  trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit  had 
endured  fifteen  years,  and  always  prospered  till  I 
married  ;  since  which,  every  thing  has  gone  wrong — 
with  me,  at  least. 

"  In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess  T.  G.  nata 
Ga.  G'.  in  despite  of  all  I  said  and  did  to  pre- 
vent it,  would  separate  from  her  husband,  II  Cava- 
lier Commeddatore  G'.  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  on  the 


turned.     Dined— read.     Went  out  at  eight— made!  account  of  .  p.  p.  cier'k  of'' this' 'parish  '     The  c'hef 
the  usual  visu.     Heard  of  nothing  but  war,—'  the,little  petty  vexations  of  thc  year— overturns  in  car- 

i  riages — the  murder  of  people  before  one's  door,  and 

'dying  in  one's  beds — the    cramp   in  swimming — 


See  letter  eccdxxii. 
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Ulios -indigestions  and  bilious  attacks,   &c.,  &<>,.,  [assassins  and  blockheads— but,  whoi  the  scum  is 
fcft  .  .  I  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over,  good  may  come  ol 

•  Many  .mail  ar.ici-B  make  up  a  sum,  it.     If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  would 

ui  hey  ho  for  Caleb  duotem,  oh  i '  e  too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  ? 

or  the  extinction  of  that  Sigh  of  Ages  ?  Let  us 
ope.  They  have  hoped  these  thousand  years.  The 
ery  revolvement  of  the  chances  may  bring  it — it  ia 
pon  the  dice. 

"  If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single  Massani- 
llo  among  them,  they  will  beat  the  bloody  butchers 
f  the  crown  and  sabre.  Holland,  in  worse  circum- 
tances,  beat  the  Spains  and  Philips  ;  America  beat 
he  English ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  France 
eat  Europe,  till  she  took  a  tyrant;  South  Arcerie.a 
eats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest ;  and,  if 
tiese  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves,  there  is 


*  Received  a  letter  from  Loid  Sidney  Osborne, 
Slate  secretary  of  the  Seven  Islands — a  fine  fellow — 
clever<— dished  in  England  five  years  ago,  and  came 
abroad  to  retrench  and  renew.  He  wrote  from  An- 
cona,  in  his  way  back  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of 
>>nr  own.  He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds  by 
i  second  marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not  ? — perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

""Answered  Murray's  letter — read — lounged. — 
Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life's  log-book. 
One  day  m-ire  is  over,  of  it  and  of  me ; — but  '  which 
is  best,  life  or  death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socra- 
tes said  to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Two  thousand  years  since  that  sage's  decla- 
ration of  ignorance  have  not  enlightened  us  more 
upon  this  important  point;  for,  according  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  no  one  can  know  whether  he 
is  sure  of  salvution — even  the  most  righteous — since 
a  single  slip  of  faith  may  throw  him  on  his  back, 
like  a  skater,  while  gliding  smoothly  to  his  paradise. 
Now,  therefore,  (whatever  the  certainty  of  faith  in 
the  facts  may  be,  the  certainty  of  the  individual  as 
to  his  happiness  or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
under  Jupiter.  •  •• 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  is  a  'grand  peut"'tre' — but  still  it  is  a  grand 
one.  Every  body  clings  to  it — the  stupidest,  and 
dullest,  and  wickedest  of  human  bipeds  is  still 
persuaded  that  he  is  immortal. 

••  January  26,  1821. 

"  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending  change, 
but  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole.  Rode — fired 
pistols — good  shooting.  Coming  back,  met  an  old 
nan.  Charity — purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  sal- 
ration.  If  that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given 
more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life — sometimes 
lor  vice,  but,  if  not  more  often,  at  least  more  consid- 
erably, for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.  I  never  in 
my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  some- 
times given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress  ; — but,  no 
matter.  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  perse- 
cuted me*  (with  the  help  of**  who  has  crowned  their 
efforts)  will  triumph  ; — and,  when  justice  is  done  to 
me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold 
as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

"  Returning,  on  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  met  an 
old  woman.  I  asked  her  age — she  said,  '  Trecroci.' 
I  asked  my  groom  (though  myself  a  decent  Italian] 
what  the  devil  her  three  crosses  meant.  He  said, 
ninety  years,  and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to 


boot ! !  I  repeated  the  same  three  times,  not  to 
mistake — ninety-five  years  !  ! ! — and  she  was  yel 
rather  active — heard  my  question,  for  she  answerec 
it — saw  me,  for  she  advanced  towards  me  ;  and  die 
not  appear  at  all  decrepit,  though  certainly  touchec 
with  years.  Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and  wil 
examine  her  myself.  I  love  phenomena.  If  she  is 
ninety-five  years  old,  she  must  recollect  the  Cardina 
Alberoni,  who  was  legate  here. 

"  On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E.  just  ar 
rived  from  Faenza.  Invited  him  to  dine  with  mi 
to-morrow.  Did  not  invite  him  for  to-day,  be 
jause  there  was  a  small  turbot,  (Friday,  fast  regu 
lar'y  and  religiously,)  which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  my 
sell.  Ate  it. 

"  Went  out — found  Teresa  as  usual — music.  The 
gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions,  and  are  gon< 
on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned.  They  don' 
return  till  Sunday — that  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
out  for  five  days,  buffooning,  while  the  interests  o 
a  whole  country  are  at  stake,  and  even  they  them 
selves  compromised. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  among  such  a  set  o 


othing  to  shake  them  from  without. 

"  January  28, 1881. 

Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters  from 
nice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian  brutes  have 
eized  my  three  or  four  pounds  of  English  powder 
'he  scoundrels  ! — I  hope  to  pay  them  in  ball  for  that 
owder.  Rode  out  till  twilight. 
"  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies  to  be 
vritten,  (life  and  circumstances  permitting,)  to  wit, 
surdunapalus,  already  begun  ;  €ain,  a  metaphysical 
ubject,  something  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in 
ive  acts,  perhaps,  with  the  chorus  ;  Fraucesca  ol 
limini,  in  five  acts  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
lot  try  Tiberius.  I  think  that  I  could  extract  a 
omething,  of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy 
equestration  and  old  age  of  the  tyrant — and  even 
>ut  of  his  sojourn  at  Caprea — by  softening  tue  de- 
ails,  and  exhibiting  the  despair  which  must  have 
ed  to  those  very  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but 
i  powerful  and  gloomy  mind  -overthrown  would 
lave  had  recourse  to  such  solitary  horrors, — being 
ilso,  at  the  same  time,  old,  and  the  master  of  the 
ivorld. 

"  Memoranda. 

'•  What   is    poetry  ? — The    feeling  of  a  Formpr 
world  and  Future. 

"  Thought  Second. 

"  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and  human 
pleasure, — worldly,  social,  amorous,  ambitious,  or 
:ven  avaricious, -Aloes  there  mingle  a  certain  sense 
of  doubt  and  sorrow — a  fear  of  what  is  to  come — a 
doubt  of  what  is — a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading 
to  a  prognostication  of  the  future  ?  (The  best  of 
Prophets  of  the  Future  is  the  P>>st.)  Why  is  this  ? 
or  these  '. — I  know  not,  except  that  on  a  pinnacle 
we  are  most  susceptible  of  giddiness,  and  that  we 
never  fear  falling  except  from  a  precipice — the  high  • 
er,  the  more  awful,  and  the  more  sublime ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  fear  is  not  a  pleasura- 
)le  sensation  ;  at  least  'Hope  is  ;  and  what  Hope  i3 
there  without  a  deep  leaven  of  Fear  ?  and  what  sen- 
sation is  so  delightful  as  Hope  ?  and,  if  it  were  not 
"or  Hope  what  would  the  Future  be  ? — in  hell.  It  is 
useless  to  say  where  the  Present  is,  for  most  of  us 
know ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  what  predominates  in 
memory  ? — Hope  baJHed.  Ergo,  in  all  human  affairs, 
it  is  Hope — Hope— Hope.  I  allow  sixteen  minutes, 
though  I  never  counted  them,  to  any  given  or  sup- 
posed possession.  From  whatever  place  we  com- 
mence, we  know  where  it  all  must  end.  And  yet, 
what  good  is  there  in  knowing  it  ?  It  does  not 
make  men  better  or  wiser.  During  the  greatest 
horrors  of  the  greatest  plagues,  (Athens  and  Flor- 
ence, for  example — see  Thucydides  and  Machia- 
velli,)  men  were  more  cruel  and  profligate  than  ever. 
It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most  things,  but  I  know 
nothing,  except  —  —  — 


H»  tf  '.,  (Janto  lV.,itanta  cxixiii..aad  nUe  to  the  Two  FoKui 
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Thought  for  a  speech  of  Lucifer,  in  the  tragedy  oj 
Cam : — 

"  Were,  Death  an  evil,  would  /let  live  ««? 
Fool  I  lire  iis  I  live— as  thy  father  lives, 
A-  d  thy  son's  sous  shall  live  for  ever  more. 

"  Pas'.  Mklnig-ht.    One  o'  Ihe  clock. 

"  I  na  re  been  reading  W.  F.  Schlegel  (brother  to 
the  othei  of  the  name)  till  now,  and  I  can  make  out 
aothing.  He  evidently  shows  a  great  power  o 
Words,  In  t  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He 
Is  i  ke  Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  talks  pimples — a  rcc 
and  white  corruption  rising  up,  (in  little  imitation 
of  mountains  upon  maps,)  but  containing  nothing, 
ar  j  discharging  nothing,  except  their  own  humors. 

'•  I  dislik  •>  him  the  worse,  (that  is,  Schlegel,)  be- 
cause lie  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning  ; 
and.  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a 
rninbow,  leaving  a  rather  rich  confusion, — to  which, 
ht  wever,  the  above  comparisons  do  too  much  honor. 

'•  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  F.  Schlegel.  He  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  took  him  for,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  North.  But  still  he  speaks  of 
tilings  all  over  the  world  with  a  kind  of  authority 
that  a  philosopher  would  disdain,  and  a  man  of 
common  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  man  is  evi- 
dently wanting  to  make  an  impression,  like  his 
brother, — or  like  George  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
who  found  out  that  all  the  good  things  had  been 
said  already  on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  '  dressed 
up  some  paradoxes  '  upon  the  v/rong  side — inge- 
nious, but  false,  as  he  himself  says — to  which  '  the 
learned  world  said  nothing,  nothing*at  all,  sir.'  The 
'  learned  world,'  however,  has  said  something  to  the 
brothers  Schlegel. 

"  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something  else. 
What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of  the  North  is 
best. 

"  January  29th,  1821. 

"Yesterday  the  woman  of  ninety-five  years  of 
age  was  with  me.  She  said  her  eldest  son  (if  now 
alive)  would  have  been  seventy.  She  is  thin — short, 
but  active — hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly. 
Several  teeth  left — all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  single 
front  teeth.  She  is  very  deeply  wrinkled,  and  has  a 
sort  of  scattered  gray  beard  over  her  chin,  at  least 
as  long  as  my  mustachios.  Her  head,  in  fact, 
resembles  the  drawing  in  crayons  of  Pope  the  poet's 
mother,  which  is  in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered  Alberoni, 
(legate  here,)  but  will  ask  her  next  time.  Gave  her 
a  louis — ordered  her  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put 
her  upon  a  weekly  pension.  Till  now,  she  had  worked 
at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, — 

Sretty  work  at  ninety-five  years  old !  She  had  a 
ozen  children,  of  whom  some  are  alive.  Her  name 
is  Maria  Montanari. 

41  Met  a  company  of  the.  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal 
club)  called  the  '  Americani  '  in  the  forest,  all  armed, 
and  singing,  with  all  their  might,  in  Romagnuole — 
'  New  ttitti  soldat"  per  la  liberta,'  ('  we  are  all  soldiers 
tor  liberty.')  They -cheered  me  as  I  passed — I  re- 
turned their  salute,  and  rode  on.  This  may  show 
the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present. 

"  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I  omitted 
yestrrday.  To-day  was  muoh  as  usual.  Have  rather 
&  better  opinion  of  the  writings  of  the  Schlcgels 
than  I  had  four-and-twenty  hours  ago ;  and  will 
amend  it  still  farther,  if  possible. 

"  They  say,  that  the  Piedmontese  have  at  length 
risen — ca  ira. 

"  Read  Schlegel.  Of  Dante  he  says  that  '  at  no 
time  has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Ital- 
ian poets  ever  been  much  the  favorite  of  his  coun- 
trymen.' 'Tis  false  !  There  have  been  more  edit- 
ors and  commentators  (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of 
Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together.  Not  a 
favorite  !  Why,  they  talk  Dante — write  Dante — and 
think  and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment  (1821)  to  an 
excess,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  de- 
•terves  i- 


"  In  the  same  style  'his  German  talks  of  gond« 
las  on  the  Arno — a  precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speaV 
of  Italy  ! 

"  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is  a  want 
in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of  gentle  feelings  !— 
and  Francesca  of  Rimini — and  the  father's  feelings 
in  Ugolino — and  Beatrice — and  '  La  Pia  ! '  Why, 
there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentle 
ness,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  ol 
the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not'  much 
scope  or  site  for  gentleness — but  who  but  Dante 
could  have  introduced  any  'gentleness'  at  all  intt 
Hell  t  Is  there  any  in  Milton's  ?  No — and  Dante's 
Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty. 

"  1  o'Cirxik. 

"I  have  found  oxit,  however,  where  the  German 
is  right — it  is  about  the  Vicar  of  Wakefitld.  '  Oi 
all  romances  in  miniature,  (and  perhaps,  this  is  the 
best  shape  in  which  romance  can  appear,)  t.ie  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.'  He 
thinks  ! — he  might  be  sure.  -But  it  is  very  well  for 
a  Schlegel.  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  get  me 
to  bed.  To-morrow  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

'  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay.' 

"January  1?,  1821. 

"  The  Count  P.  G.  this  evening  (by  commission 
from  the  C'-)  transmitted  to  me  the  new  words  tbi 
the  next  six  months.  *  *  *  and  *  *  *.  The  new 
sacred  word  is  *  *  * — the  reply  *  *  * — the  rejoinder 
*  *  *.  The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  *  *  * — 
there  is  also  *  *  * — *  *  *.f  Things  seem  fast  com- 
ing to  a  crisis — ca  ira ! 

'  We  talked  over  various  matters  of  moment  and 
movement.  These  I  omit ; — if  they  come  to  any 
thing,  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  After  thesje, 
we  spoke  of  Kosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  that 
tie  has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian  war 
jurst  into  tears  on  hearing  his  name. 

'  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont — all  the  let- 
iers  and  papers  are  stopped.  Nobody  knows  any 
:hing,  and  the  Germans  are  concentrating  neai 
Mantua.  Of  the  decision  of  Laybach,  nothing  is 
inown.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  The 
erment  in  men's  minds  at  present  cannot  be  con- 
:eived  without  seeing  it. 

"Jan.  31,1821. 

"  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  anv  thing 
•xcept  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In  momentary  cx- 
lectation  of  an  explosion  of  some  kind,  it  is  not 
asy  to  settle  down  to  the  desk  for  the  higher  kinds 
of  .composition.  I  could  do  it,  to  be  sure ;  for,  last 
summer,  I  wrote  my  drama  in  the  very  bustle  of 
Madame  la  Contesse  G.'s  divorce  and  all  its  process 
of  accompaniments.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  had 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsuit  in  Eng- 
and.  But  these  were  only  private  and  personal 
Business  ;  the  present  is  of  a  different  nature. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  laziness,  which  prevents  me  from 
writing  ;  especially  as  Rochefoucault  says  that  'lazi- 
less  often  masters  them  all' — speaking  of  the/xu- 
ioiis.  If  this  were  true,  :t  could  hardly  be  said  that 
id.cness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,'  since  this  is  sup- 
>osed  to  spring  from  the  passions  only ;  ergo,  that 
vhich  masters  all  the  passions  (laziness,  to  wit) 
vould  in  so  much  be  a  good.  Who  knows  ' 

"  Midnight. 

I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspondence. 
le  repeats  frequently,  in  speaking  of  a  poet,  or  of 
a  man  of  genius  in  any  department,  even  in  music, 
Gretry,  for  instance,)  that  he  must  have  •  une  ame 
qui  se  tourmente  un  esprit  violent.'     How  far  this 
nay  be  true,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  o« 
poet  '  per  eccellen/a ; '  for  I  have  always  had  '  un< 
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tme,'  which  not  only  tormented  itself  but  every 
body  else  in  contact  with  it ;  and  an  '  esprit  violent,' 
which  has  almost  left  me  without  any  '  esprit '  at 
all.  As  to  defining  what  a  poet  should  be,  it  is  not 
worth  while,  for  what  are  they  worth  ?  what  have 
they  done  ? 

"'Grimm,  howrver,  is  an  excellent  critic  and  lit- 
erary historian.  His  Correspondents  form  the  an- 
nals of  the  literary  part  of  that  age  of  France,  with 
much  of  her  politics,  and  still  more  of  her  '  way  of 
life.'  He  is  as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining 
than  Muratori  or  Tiraboschi — I  had  almost  said, 
than  Guingenc — but  there  we  should  pause.  How- 
erer,  'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Lambert  has 

1  El  la.iqu'i  sea  rejfartlt  la  lumiere  eit  ravie, 
II  n'a  pliu,  en  moumnt,  a  perdre  que  la  vie." 

This  is,  word*  for  word,  Thomson's 

•And  (lying,  all  we  can  resign  is  breath,' 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgement  /rom  the 
Lorraine  of  a  poet.  M.  St.  Lambert  is  dead  as  a 
man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
damned  as  a  poet,  by  this  time.  However,  his  Sea- 
sons have  good  things,  and,  it  may  be$  some  of  his 
own. 

"  February  2,  1821. 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason 
why  I  always  wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, asid  alw.iys  in  very  bad  spirits — I  may  say,  in 
actual  despair  and  despondency,  in  all  respects — 
even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over  night.  In  about 
an  hour  or  two,  this  goes  oft',  and  I  compose  either 
to  sleep  .'.gain,  or  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England, 
five  years  :»go,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria, 
but  accompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst  that  I  have 
Jrank  as  many  as  fifteen  bottler,  of  sod;i-w;iter  in 
one  night,  after  going  to  bed,  and  been  still  thirsty 
— calculating,  however,  some  lost  from  the  bursting 
out  and  eifervescence  and  overflowing  of  the  soda- 
water,  in  drawing  the  corks,  or  striking  off  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  from  mere  "thirsty  impatience. 
At  present,  I  have  not  the  thirst;  but  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  is  no  less  violent. 

"  I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  something 
similar  (except  that  his  thirst  expanded  itself  on 
tmall  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval ; — but 
then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty  years  older.  What  is 
it  ? — liver  ?  In  England,  Le  Man  (the  apothecary) 
cured  me  of  the  thirst  in  three  days,  and  it  had 
lasted  a::  many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypo- 
chondria. 

"  What  I- feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laziness 
and  a  disrelish  more  powerful  than  indifference.  If 
I  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I  presume  that  I  shall  end 
(if  not  earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termina- 
tion) like  Swift — '  dying  a  top.'  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  this  with  so  m^ch  horror  as  he  appa- 
rently did  for  some  years  before  it  happened.  But 
Swift  hud  hardly  tiruun  fife  at  the  very  period  (thirty- 
three*)  when  I  feel  quite  an  old  sort  of  feel. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  aH  organ  playing  in  the  street — # 
waltz,  too  !  I  must  leave  off  to  listen.  They  are 
playing  a  waltz,  which  I  have  heard  ten  thousand 
limes  at  the  balls  in  London,  betwen  1812  and  1815. 
Music  is  a  strange  thing. 

"  February  5, 1821. 

"  At  last,  '  the  kiln's  in  a  low.'  The  Germans 
are  ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  for  the  ten  thou- 
landth  time,  to  become  a  field  of  battle.  Last  night 
the  news  came. 

"  This  afternoon,  Count  P.  G.  came  to  me  to  con- 
.•ult  upon  divers  matters.  We  rode  out  together. 
They  have  sent  off  to  the  C.  for  orders.  To-morrow 
the  decision  ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something 
will  be  done.  Returned — dined — read — went  out — 
talked  over  matters.  Made  a  purchase  of  some 
wins  for  the  new  enrolled  Americani,  who  are  all  on 
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tiptoe  to  march.     Gave  orders  for  sc  me  lamesa  and 
portmanteaus  for  the  horses. 

"Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  aaout  Pope 
with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders  Perceive  thai 
my  name  has  been  lugged  into  the  controversy,  but 
have  not  time  to  state  what  I  know  of  the  subject 
On  some  '  piping  day  of  peace  '  it  is  probable  that  1 
may  resume  it. 

"  February  9,  18S1. 

"  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little  ;  also,  before  I  rode 
out,  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  ine,  to  let  me  know 
the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  C>-  at  F.  and  at  B. 
*  *J"e*urned  last  night.  Every  thing  was  combined 
unoer  the  idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the 
Po  on  the  15th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some 
previous  information  or  otherwise,  they  have  hasten- 
ed their  march  and  actually  passed  two  days  ag;> ; 
so  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  Romagi.a 
is,  to  sta?>d  on  the  alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of 
the  Neapolitans.  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the 
Neapolitans  had  sent  on  their  own  instructions  and 
intentions,  and  calculated  for  the  tenth  arid  I'leventh, 
on  which  days  a  general  rising  was  to  take  place, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  Barbarians  could 
no't  advance  before  the  15th. 

"  As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
troops,  a  number  with  which  they  might  as  well 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world  as  secure  Italv  in  its 
present  state.  The  artillery  marches  last,  and  t'lone, 
and  there  is  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  ol 
them  off.  All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first 
steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  public  spirit  is 
excellent,  provi<fed  it  be  kept  up.  This  will  be  seen 
by  the  event. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered  from 
the  Barbarians,  if  the  Neapolitans  will  bui  stand 
firm,  and  are  united  among  themselves.  Here  the) 
appear  so. 

"February  10,  1821. 

"  Day  passed  as  usual — nothing  new.  Barbari- 
ans still  in  march — not  well  equipped,  and,  oJ 
course,  not  well  received  on  their  route.  There  is 
some  talk  of  a  commotion  at  Paris. 

Rode  out  between  four  and  six — finished  my 
letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets — added 
;>'>-;t  script.  Passed  the  evening  as  usual — out  till 
eleven — and  subsequently  at  home. 

"  February  11,  ISO. 

"  Wrote— rhad  a  copy  taken  of  .in  extract  from 
Petrarch's  Letters,  with  reference  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Doge,  M.  Faliero,  containing  the  poet's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  Heard  a  heavy  firing  ol 
annon  towards  Comacchio — the  Barbarians  rejoic- 
ing for  their  principal  pig's  birthday,  which  is  to- 
morrow— or  Saint  day — 1  forget"  which.  Received 
a  ticket  for  the  first  ball  to-morrow.  Shall  not  go 
to  the  first,  but  intend  going  to  the  second,  as  aiso 
to  the  Veglioni. 

"  February  13,  Wn, 

"  To-day  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.'s  Hollande,  biu 
tiave  written  nothing  since  the  completion  of  the 
letter  on  the  Pope  controversy.  Politics  are  quitb 
misty  for  the  present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon 
their  march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the  Ital- 
ians will  now  do. 

"  Was  elected  yesterday  '  Socio  '  of  the  Cainival 
ball  society.  This  is  the  fifth  Carnival  that  I  have 
passed.  In  the  four  former,  I  racketed  a  dood  deal. 
In  the  present,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
tierself. 

"  Februory  14,  1821. 

"  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  riding  Dtit,  part 
of  a  scenc'e  of  '  Sardanapalus.'  The  first  act  nearlj 
finished.  The  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  as  before 
— partly  without,  in  conversazione — partly  at  home. 

"  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at  Russi, 
a  town  not  far  from  this.     It  is  exactly  the  fact  01 
Romeo  and  Giulietta — not  Rom<  o,  as  the  Barbarian         i 
writes  it.     Two  families  of  Contadini  (peasants)  a.n 
at  a  feud.    At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  of  the  fami- 
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lies  forget  their  quarrels,  and  dance  together.  An 
old  man  cf  one  of  them  enters,  and  reproves  the 
young  men  for  dancing  with  the  females  of  the  op- 
posite family.  The  male  relatives  of  the  latter 
resent  this.'  Both  parties  rush  home,  and  arm 
themselves.  They  meet  directly,  by  moonlight,  in 
the  public  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most  of  them  danger- 
ously,— pretty  well  for  two  families,  methinks — and 
aH  fact,  of  the  last  week.  Another  assassination 
has  taken  place  at  Cesenna, — in  all  about  forty  in 
Rrmiagna  within  these  last  three  months.  These 
people  retain  much  of  the  middle  ages. 

"  February  15,  1821. 

"  Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sardanapa- 
lus.  To-night,  or  to-morrow,  I  ought  to  answer 
letters. 

"  February  16,  1821. 

"  Last  night  II  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man,  with  a 
bag  full  of  bayonets,  some  muskets,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  cart-idges  to  my  house,  without  apprizing 
me,  though  I  had  seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before. 
About  ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
here,  the  Liberals  and  my  brethren  C'.  asked  me  to 
purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few  of  our  raga- 
muffins. I  did  so  immediately,  and  ordered  ammuni- 
tion, &c.,  and  they  were  armed  accordingly.  Well 
— the  rising  is  prevented  by  the  Barbarians  march- 
ing a  week  sooner  than  appointed;  and  an  order  is 
issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government,  that  all 

Eersons  having  arms  concealed,  &p.,  &c.,  shall  be 
able  to,'  &c.,  &c. — and  what  do  my  friends,  the 
patriots,  do  two  days  afterward  ?  Why,  they  throw 
back  upon  my  hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very 
arms  (without  a  word  of  warning  previously)  with 
which  I  had  furnished  them  at  their  own  request, 
and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

"  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to  receive 
them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had  (except  Tita  and 
F.  and  Lega)  they  would  have  betrayed  it  immedi- 
ately. In  the  mean  time,  if  they  are  denounced,  or 
discovered,  I  shall  be  in  a  scrape. 

"  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned.  Beat 
the  crow  for  stealing  the  falcon's  victuals.  Read 
'  Tales  of  my  Landlord ' — wrote  a  letter — and  mixed 
a  moderate  beaker  of  water  with  other  ingredients. 

"  February  18,  1821. 

"  The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have  broken 
a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical  caiabiniers,  whilk 
oarabiniers,  wish  to  oppose.  Besides  the  disrespect 
to  neutrality,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in 
this  German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  However, 
the  war  seems  begun  in  good  earnest;  for,  if  the 
Neapolitans  kill  the  Pope's  carabiniers,  they  will 
not  be  more  delicate  towards  the  Barbarians.  If  it 
be  even  so,  in  a  short  time,  '  there  will  be  news  o' 
thae  craws,'  as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny 
Blane's  '  unco  cockernony '  in  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.  • 

"  In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence  to- 
day,-I  found  a  thought  of  Tom  Moore's  in  a  song 
of  Maupertuis  to  a  female  Laplander. 

'  Et  tuus  le>  lienx, 
Oil  iont  «•»  yeux, 
Font  la  Zone  brulante.' 

This  is  Moore's — 

'  And  those  eyei  make  my  climate,  wherever  1  roam.' 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it ;  for  this 
gong  was  published  in  Grimm's  Correspondence  in 
1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart  in  1812.  There 
IB  also  another  but  an  antithetieul  coincidence. 

'  Le  wlelm  luit, 
Dei  joura  MIU  nuk 
Bieni8t  il  nou*  detune ; 
Mau  ee»  lonfi  Joun 
Scrotit  uty  ccaru, 
Pa**.*  prw  dM  CfciWne.' 


"  This  is  the  thought,  reversed,  of  the  last  ntanm* 
of  the  ballad  on  Charlotte  Lynes,  given  in  Miss 
Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which  is  pretty — I 
quote  from  memory  of  these  last  fifteen  years. 

'  For  my  ftnrt  night  I'll  go 

To  those  regions  of  snow, 
Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  shines ; 

And  think,  even  then, 

He  too  soon  came  again, 
To  dUturb  me  with  fair  Charlotte  Lynes.' 

"  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication  with  ray 
Carbonari  cronies ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  lower 
apartments  are  full  of  their  bayonets,  fusils,  car- 
tridges, and  what  not.  I  suppose  that  they  con- 
sider me  as  a  depot,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  o( 
accidents.  It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that 
Italy  could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed. 
It  is  a  grand  object — the  very  poetry  of  politics. 
Only  think — a  free  Italy ! ! !  Why,  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  I 
reckon  the  times  of  Caesar  (Julius)  free;  because 
the  commotions  left  every  body  a  side  to  take,  and 
the  parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  But, 
afterward,  it  was  all  Pretorian  and  legionary  busi- 
ness— we  shall  see,  or  at  least,  some  will  see,  what 
card  will  turn  up.  It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the 
hopeless.  The  Dutch  did  more  than  the«c  fellows 
have  to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War. 

"  February  19,  1821. 

"  Came  home  solus — very  high  wind — lightning- 
moonshine — solitary  stragglers  muffled  in  cloaks — 
women  in  masks — white  houses — clouds  hurrying 
over  the  sky,  like  split  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail- 
altogether  very  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard—- 
the tiles  flying,  and  the  house  rocking — rain  splash 
ing — lightning  flashing — quite  a  fine  Swiss  Alpine 
evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in  the  distance. 

"  Visited  conversazione.  All  the  women  fright- 
ened by  the  squall :  they  won't  go  to  the  masquerade 
because  it  lightens — the  pious  reason ! 

"  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me  some  news 
to-day.  The  war  approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  Oh 
those  scoundrel  sovereigns !  Let  us  but  see  them 
beaten — let  the  Neapolitans- but  have  the  pluck  of 
the  Dutch  of  old,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  now,  or  of 
the  German  Protestants,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
the  Swiss  under  Tell,  or  the  Greeks  under  Theinis- 
tocles — all  small  and  solitary  nations,  (except  the 
Spaniards  and  German  Lutherans,)  and  there  is  ye* 
a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope  for  the  world 

"  February  20,  1821. 

"The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Neapolitans! 
are  full  of  energy.  The  public  spirit  here  is  cei 
tainly  well  kept  up.  The  '  American! '  (a  patriotic 
society  here,  an  underbranr.h  of  the  '  Carbonari ') 
pive  a  dinner,  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
invited  me,  as  one  of  the  I '.  It  is  to  be  in  the 
Forest  of  Boccaccio's  and  Dryden's  '  Huntsman's 
Ghost ; '  and,  even  if  I  had  not  the  same  political 
feelings,  (to  say  nothing  of  my  old  convivial  turn, 
which  every  now  and  then  revives,)  I  would  go  as  a 
poet,  or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  the  spectre  of  '  Ostasio*  degli  Onesti ' 
(Dryden  has  turned  him  into  Guido  Cavalcanti — an 
esse'ntially  different  person,  as  may  be  found  in 
Dante)  come  '  thundering  for  his  prey 't  in  the 
iTiidst  of  the  festival.  At  any  rate,  whether  ha 
does  or  no,  I  will  get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Within  these  few  days  I  have  read,  but  not 
written. 

"  February  21,  1811. 

"As  usual,  rode — visited,  &c.    Business  begins 


•  In  Boccaccio,  the  name  U,  I  think,  NeMagio. 
t  See  Don  Juan,  Canto  111 ,  ev.  and  eri. 


fi^TRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL  IN  ITALY. 
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io  tLicJten  Th*1  Pv/  tas  printed  a  declaration 
».g<wiist  the  patrio's,  \/\j  ,  he  says,  meditate  a  rising, 
flic  co.iserdon.se  f.l  al7  this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fort- 
liight,  thr  v-hol'i  jTntny  will  be  up.  The  procla- 
mation is  not  yei  published,  but  printed,  ready  for 
iistribution.  *  *  p.e.it  me  a  copy  privately — a  sign 
that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think.  When  he 
•/rants  to  be  well  with  the  patriots,  he  sends  to  me 
some  civil  rr.ejsage  or  other. 

"  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  decided  success  of  the  Barbarians  can 
prevent  a  general  and  immediate  rise  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"  February  23, 1821. 

"  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c. — visited 
wrote  nothing — read  Roman  History. 
"  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who  informs 
ne  that  the  Barbarians  are  ill-disposed  towards  me. 
He  is  probably  a  spy,  or  an  impostor.     But  be  it  so, 
even  as  he  says.     Their  cannot  bestow  their  hostili- 
ty on  one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  than 
I  do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views  with  more  zeal, 
when  the  opportunity  offers. 

"  February  24. 1821. 

"Rode,  &c.,  as  usual.  The  secret  intelligence 
(.rrived  this  morning  from  the  frontier  to  the  C'.  is 
as  bad  as  possible.  T\ie»plan  has  missed — the  chiefs 
are  betrayed,  military  as  well  as  civil — and  the  Nea- 
politans not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared 
to  the  P.  government,  and  to  the  Barbarians,  that 
they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ! ! ! 

"  Thus  the  world  goes  ;  and  thus  the  Italians  are 
always  lost  for  lack  of  union  among  themselves. 
What  is  to  be  done  here,  between  the  two  fires,  and 
cut  off  from  the  N".  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My 
opinion  was,  better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail1? 
but  how  it  will  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell.  Mes- 
sengers are  despatched  to  the  delegates  of  the  other 
cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

"  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled ; 
but  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am  so  still.  Whatever 
I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  person,  I  will  venture 
freely  for  their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to 
them  (some  of  the  chiefs  here)  half  an^iour  ago.  I 
have  two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi,  better  than 
five  hundred  pounds,  in  the  house,  which  I  offered 
to  begin  witn. 

"February  25,  1821. 

"  Came  home — my  head  aches — plenty  of  news, 
but  too  tiresome  to  set  down.  I  have  neither  read, 
nor  written,  nor  thought,  but  led  a  purely  animal 
life  all  day.  I  mean  to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two 
before  I  go  to  bed.  But,  as  So^iire  Sullen  says, 
'  My  head  aches  cansumedly :  Scrub,  bring  me  a 
dram  ! '  Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some  punch. 

Log-book  continued.* 

"  February  87,  1821. 

"  I  have  been  a  day  without  continuing  the  log, 
because  I  could  not  find  a  blank  book.  At  length 
I  recollected  this. 

"Rode,  &c.,— dined — wrote  down  an  occasional 
stanza  for  the  oth  canto  of  D.  J.,  which  I  had  com- 
posed in  bed  this  morning.  Visited  F Arnica.  We 
are  invited  on  the  night  of  the  Veglione,  (next 
Domenica)  with  the  Marchesa  Ctelia  Cavelli  and 
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In  another  purer-boot 


the  Countess  Spinelli  Rusponi.  I  promised  to  go 
Last  night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of  which  1 
am  a  '  socio.'  The  vice-legate  had  the  impv.dent 
insolence  to  introduce  three  of  his  servants  in  mask 
— without  tickets,  too  !  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  young  men  of  th« 
ball  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throwing  the  vice- 
legate  out  of  the  window*  His  servants,  seeing  th« 
scene,  withdrew,  and  he  after  them.  His  reverence 
Monsignore  ought  to  know,  that  these  are  not  times 
for  the  predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two 
minutes  more,  two  steps  farther,  and  the  whole  city 
would  have  been  in  arms,  and  the  government  driven 
out  of  it. 

"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  day,  and  these  fellows  ap- 
pear not  to  perceive  it.  As  far  as  the  simple  fact 
went,  the  young  men  were  right,  servants  being  pro 
hibited  always  at  these  festivals. 

"  Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the  '  Bowles  and 
Pope  controversy,'  and  sent  them  off  to  Murray  by 
the  post.  The  old  woman  whom  I  relieved  in  the 
forest  (she  is  ninety-four  years  of  ago*)  brought  me 
two  bunches  of  violets.  '  Nan  vita  gaudet  mortua 
floribus.'  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  prest  nt. 
An  Englishwoman  would  have  presented  a  pail  ol 
worsted  stockings,  lit  least,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. Both  excellent  things ;  but  the  former  are 
more  elegant.  The  present,  at  this  season,  reminds 
one  of  Gray's  stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy. 

1  Here  icatter'd  oft,  the  mrliett  of  the  year, 

By  h.uidi  uuteen,  are  ihowers  ol  rii >|eu  found ; 
The  redbreast  love»  to  build  unil  wurhle  here, 
And  littie  footsteps  lightly  prim  the  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I  wonder  that 
he  could  have  the  heart  to  omit  it. 

"  Last  night  I  suffered  horribly — from  an  indiges- 
tion, I  believe.  I  never  sup  —  that  is,  never  at 
home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  prevailed  •  upon  by 
the  Countess  Gamba's  persuasion,  and  the  strenu- 
ous example  of  her  brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper, 
a  quantity  of  boiled  cockles,  and  to  dilute  them,  not 
reluctantly,  with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I  swal- 
lowed three  or  four  glasses  of  spirits,  which  men 
(the  venders)  call  brandy,  rum,  or  Hollands,  but 
which  gods  would  entitle  spirits  of  wine,  colored  or 
sugared.  All  was  pretty  well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when 
I  became  somewhat  swo'len,  and  considerably  ver- 
tiginous. I  got  out,  and  mixing  some  soda-powders, 
drank  them  off.  This  brought  on  temporary  relief. 
I  returned  to  bed ;  but  grew  sick  and  sorry  once 
and  again.  Took  more  soda-water.  At  last  I  fell 
into  a  dreary  sleep.  Woke,  and  was  ill  all  day,  till 
I  had  galloped  a  few  miles.  Query — was  it  the 
cockles,  or  what  I  took  to  correct  them,  that  caused 
the  commotion  ?•  I  think  both.  I  remarked  in  my 
illness  the  complete  inertion,  inaction,  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse 
them,  and  yet  could  not — and  this  is  the  Soul! ! !  I 
should  believe  that  it  was  married  to  the  body,  if 
they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each  other. 
If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a 
sign  that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce 
But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post 
horses. 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best — it  is  the  grand  posses- 
sion." 

•  iwJoutMl.Jiii.at. 


DETACHED    THOUGHTS. 

[EXTRACTED  FROM  VARIOUS  JOURNALS,  MEMORANDUMS,  &,c.   &o 


"  ON  the  first  leaf  of  his  "  Scriptores  Graeci  "  is, 
to  his  schoolboy  hand,  the  folicrwing  memorial : — 
"  George  Gordon  Byron,  Wednesday,  June  26th, 
A.,  fi.  WOo,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  third  school, — Culvert, 
monitor,  Tom  Wildman  on  my  left  hand,  and  Long 
on  my  right.  Harrow  on  the  Hill."  On  the  same 
leaf,  written  five  years  after,  appears  this  comment : 

"  Ehue  fngaces,  Potthume  I  Posthume  I 
LabunCur  aiuii. 

"B.  January  9th,  1809. — Of  the  four  persons 
whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  one  is  dead, 
another  in  a  distant  climate,  all  separated,  and  not 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  they  sat  together  in 
school,  and  none  are  yet  twentv-one  years  of  age." 

In  some  of  his  other  school-books  are  recorded 
the  date  of  his  entrance  at  Harrow,  the  names  of 
the  boys  who  were  at  that  time  monitors,  and  the 
list  of  his  fellow-pupils,  under  Doctor  JDrury,  as 
follows : 

"  Byron,  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Middlesex,  Alum- 
nus Scholac  Lyonensis  primus  in  anno  Domini  1801, 
Ellison  Dace." 

"  Monitors,  1801. — Ellison,  Royston,  Hunxman, 
Rashleigh,  Rokeby,  Leigh." 

"  Drury's  PupU's,  1804. — Byron,  Drury,  Sinclair, 
Hoare,  Bolder,  Annesley,  Calvert,  Strong,  Acland, 
Gordon,  Drummond." 


looking  down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that  w*i 
once  Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  immense  expanse 
below,  I  remembered  my  young  enthusiasm  and  my 
old  instructor.  Afterward  1  had  a  very  serious, 
saturnine,  but  kind  young  man,  riaiued  Fittrson 
for  a  tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  my  shoemaker,  but 
a  good  scholar,  as  is  common  with  the  Scotch.  Ho 
was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  also.  With  him  I  began 
Latin  in  Ruddiman's  grammar,  and  continued  till  1 
went  to  the  '  Grammar  school '  (Scotics,  '  Schule  ;  ' 
Afterdonice,  '  Squeel,')  where  I  threaded  all  the 
classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was  recalled  to 
England  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by  the  demist.' 
of  my  uncle.  I  acquired  this  handwriting,  which  1  . 
can  hardly  read  myself,  under  the  fair  copies  of  Mr. 
Duncan  of  the  same  city :  I  don't  think  he  would 
plume  himself  much  upon  my  progress.  However, 
I  wrote  .much  better  then  than  I  have  ever  done 
since.  Haste  and  agitation  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  quite  spoiled  as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever  scratched 
over  a  frank.  The  grammar  school  might  consist  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ages  under  age.  It  was 
divided  into  five  classes  taught  by  four  masters,  the 
chief  teaching  the,  fourth  and  fifth  himself.  As  in 
England,  the  fifth,  sixth  forms,  and  monitors,  are 
heard  by  the  head  masters."  ' 

****** 

"  I  doubt  sometimes  whether,  after  all,  a  quiet 
and  unagitated  life  would  have  suited  me ;   yet  I 


sometimes  loflg  for  it.    My  earliest  dreams  (as  most 
boys'  dreams  are)  were  martial ;  but  a  little  later 
"  For  several  years  of  my  earliest  childhood,  I  they  were  all  for  lore  and  retirement,  till  the  hope- 
was  in  Aberdeen,  but  have  never  revisited  it  since  1 1  less  attachment  tqM***C***  began  and  con- 


was  ten  years  old.  I  was  sent,  at  five  years  old  or 
earlier,  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was 
called  '  Bodsy  Bowers,'  by  reason  of  his  dapperness. 
It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I  learned  little  there 
except  to  repeat  by  rote  the  first  lesson  of  Monosyl- 
lables ('  God  made  man  — 'Let  us  love  him  ')  by 
hearing  it  often  repeated,  without  acquiring  a  letter. 
Whenever  proof  was  made  of  my  progress  at  home, 
I  repeated  these  words  with  the  most  rapid  fluency  ; 
but  on  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  I  continued  to 
repeat  them,  so  that  the  narrow  boundaries  of  my 
first  year's  accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed,  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing  it  was  by 
ear  only  that  I  had  acquired  my  letters,)  and  my 
intellects  consigned  to  a  new  preceptor.  He  was  a 
very  devout,  clever  little  clergyman,  named  Ross, 


tinued  (though  sedulously  concealed)  very  early  in 
my  teens  ;  and  so  upwards  for  a  time.  This  threw 
me  out  again  '  alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.'  In  the 
year  1804,  I  recollect  meeting  my  sister  at  General 
Harcourt's  in  Portland  Place.  I  was  .then  one  thing, 
and  as  she  had  always  till  then  found  me.  When 
we  met  again  in  1805,  (she  told  ine  since,)  my  tem- 
per and  disposition  were  so  completely  altered  that 
I  was  hardly  to  be  recognized.  I  was  not  then 


«y 

sensible  of  the  change;  but  I  can  believe  it,  and 
account  for  it." 

****** 

"In  all  other  respects,"  (he  says,  after  mention- 
ing his  infant  passion  for  Mary  Duff,)  "  I  differed 
not  at  all  from  other  children,  being  neither  tall  nor 
short,  dull  nor  witty,  of  my  age,  but  rather  lively — 

afterward  minister  of  one  of  the  kirks,  (East,  I  except  in  my  sullen  moods,  and  then  I  was  always  a 
think.)  Under  him  I  made  astonishing  progress  I  devil.  They  once  (in  one  of  my  silent  rages) 
and  I  recollect  to  this  day  his  mild  manners  and! wrenched  a  knife  from  me,  which  I  had  snatched 


good-natured  pains-taking.  The  moment  I  could 
read,  my  grand  passion  was  history,  and,  why  I 
know  not,  but  I  was  particularly  taken  with  'he 
battle  near  the  Lake  Regillus  in  the  Roman  His- 
tory, put  intc  my  hands  first.  Four  years  ago, 
utanding  ou  the  heights  of  Tusculum,  and 


from  table  at  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner,  (I  always  dined 
earlier,)  and  applied  to  my  breast; — but  this  vrtt£ 
three  or  four  years  aftei,  just  before  Jhe  late  Lord 
B.'s  decease. 

"  My  ostensible  temper  has  certainly  improved  in 
later  yetrs  ;  but  I  shudder,  and  must  to  my  Jutesi 
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nuur  regret  the  consequence  of  it  and  my  passions 
combined.  One  event — but  no  matter — there  are 
others  not  much  better  to  think  of  also — and  to 

.hem  I  give  the  preference 

"  But  I  tiate  dwelling  upon  incidents.  My  temper 
is  now  under  management — rarely  loud,  and,  when 
loud,  never  deadly.  It  is  when  silent,  and  I  feel  my 
forehead  and  my  cheek  paling,  that  I  cannot  control 

it ;  and  then but  unless  there  is  a  woman  (and 

act  any  or  every  woman)  in  the  way,  I  have  sunk 
into  tolerable  apathy." 

****** 

"  My  passions  were  developed  very  early — so 
early  that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were  to  state 
•  the  period  and  the  facts  which  accompanied  it. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
the  anticipated  melancholy  of  my  thoughts, — 
having  anticipated  life.  My  earlier  poerns  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  at  least  ten  years  older«than  the 
age  at  which  they  were  written, — I  don't  mean  for 
their  solidity,  but  their  experience.  The  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold  were  completed  at  twenty- 
two  ;  and  they  are  written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than 
I  shall  probably  ever  be."  .  » 

****** 

"  Mv  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800. 
It  was  the  ebulliton  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin, 
Margaret  I'arker,  (daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
the  two  Admirals  Parker,)  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her— her  dark  eyes — her  long  eyelashes — her  com- 
pletely Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure!  I  was  then 
about  twelve — she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She 
died  about  a  year  or  two  afterward,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall,  which  injured  her  spine,  and  induced  con- 
sumption. Her  sister  Augu*ta  (by  some  thought 
still  more  beautiful)  died  of  the  same  malady  ;  and 
it  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
with  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  own  death. 
My  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
shortly  before  her  death,  xipon  accidentally  mention- 
ing my  name,  Margaret  colored  through  the  pale- 
ness of  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonish 
mcnt  of  my  sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Holderncss,  and  seeing  but  little  of 
me,  for  family  reasons)  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  rr.rnie  should 
atfect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  hei 
illiiess,  being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  till  she 
was  gone.  Some  years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  al 
an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.* 

"I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to 
the  trantsjmrent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  during  the  short  period  of 
our  intimacy.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made 
out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty  and  peace. 

My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon  me — I 
could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — I  could  not  rest ; 
and  although  I  had  reason  to  know  that  she  loved 
me,  it  was  the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the 
thr.e  which  must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again 
•—being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  separation! 
But  1  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now." 
****** 

""When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  happened 
that,  in  a  cavern  in  Derbyshire,  I  had  to  -cross  in  a 
boat,  (in  wl'ich  two  people  only  could  lie  down,)  a 
stream  which  flows  under  a  rock,  with  the  rock  so 
3lose  upon  the  water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be 
oushei  on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who 
wades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time.  The 
companion  of  my  transit  was  Mary  Anne  Chaworth, 
with  whom  I  had  been  long  in  love  and  never  told 
it,  though  she  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recol- 
Ift  my  sersations,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and 
It  is  as  well.  We  were  a  party,  a  Mr.  W.,  two  Miss 
W.'s,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Cl — ke,  Miss  11.  and  my  M.  A. 
C.  Alas  why  do  I  say  MY  ?  Our  union  would 

4  itee  preceding  Men»oranda,  on  page  979. 


have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by 
our  fathers,  it  would  have  joined  lands  bioad  ai.d 
rich,  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and 
two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years,  (she  is  twc 
years  my  elder,)  and — and — and — what  has  been 
the  result  ? " 

****** 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good 
actor.  Besides  '  Harrow  Speeches,'  (in  which  I 
shone,)  I  enacted  Penruddock,  in  the  'Wheel  oi 
Fortune,'  and  Tristram  Fickle  in  Allingham's  farce 
of  the  '  Weathercock,'  for  three  nights,  (the  dura- 
tion of  our  compact,)  in  some  private  theatricals  at 
Southwell,  in  1806,  with  great  applause.  The  occa- 
sional prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of 
my  composition.  The  other  performers  were  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  eu'ect  upon  our  good- 
natured  audience." 

****** 

"  When  I  first  went  up  to  college,  it  was  a  new 
and  a  heavy-hearted  scene  for  me :  firstly,  I  so  much 
disliked  leaving  Harrow,  that  though  it  was  time, 
(I  being  seventeen,)  it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the 
last  quarter  with  counting  the  days  that  remained. 
I  always  hatt'it  Harrow  till  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
but  then  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I  wished  to  go  to 
Oxford  and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly,  I  was  -c 
completely  alone  in  this  new  world,  that  it  half 
broke  niy  spirits.  My  companions  were  not  unso- 
cial, but  the  contrary — lively,  hospitable,  of  ranK 
:\nd  fortune,  and  gay  far  beyond  my  gayety.  I 
mingled  with,  and  dined  and  supped, .  &C.,  with 
them  ;  but,  .1  know  not  how,  it  was  one  of  the 
deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  to  feel 
that  1  was  no  !•  uger  a  boy." 

"From  that  »<omcnt "  (he  adds)  "I  began  to 
grow  old  in  my  own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age 
is  not  estimable.  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices 
with  groat  promptitude,  but  they  were  not  to  my 
taste  ;  for  my  early  passions,  though  violent  in  the 
extreme,  were  concentrated,  and  hated  division  or 
spreading  abroad.  I  could  have  left  or  lost  the 
whole  world  with,  or  for,  that  which  I  l-ivcd;  but, 
though  my  temperament  was  naturalh- .burning,  I 
could  not  share  in  the  common-place  libertinism  ol 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust.  "And  yet  this 
very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown  back  upon  1 
threw  me  into  excesses  perhaps  more  tutal  than 
those  from  which  I  shrunk,  as  lixii:g  upon  one  (at 
a  time)  the  passions  which  spread  aitong  many 
would  have  hurt  onl}  myself." 

****** 

"  Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it  may 
Seem)  I  had  never  read  a  Review.  But  while  ut 
Harrow,  my  general  information  was  so  great  on 
modern  topics  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  th.it  1  cc  lid 
only  collect  so  much  information  from  Rer/evt, 
because  I  was  never  ,\i /'it  reading,  hut  ;;lw.iys  i.lle 
and  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is  that  1 
read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  v''sc 
read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  w.tS 
five  years  old,  and  yet  never  met  with  a  Review", 
which  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why  I  should 
not  have  read  them.  But  it  is  true  ;  for  I  renum- 
ber when  Hunter  and  Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this 
opinion  at  Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludi- 
crous astonishment  in  asking  them,  '  What  is  & 
Review  >'  To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less  com- 
mon. In  three  years  more,  1  w;.s  better  acquainted 
with  that  same ;  but  the  first  I  ever  read  was  in 
1806-7. 

"At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  remarked  for 
the  extent  and  readiness  of  my  ymeral  in  formation  j 
but  in  all  other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great  SUQ. 
den  exertions,  (such  as  thirty  or  forty  Gretk  hex- 
ameters, of  course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased 
JGod,)  but  of  few  continuous  drudgeries.  My  quali- 
.  ties  were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial  thau 
(poetical,  aim  ur.  jjnny,  my  granu  phciou,  ^ur  neaj 
master,)  had  a  great  notion  that  1  should  turn  out 
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nn  orator,  from  ray  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my 
voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  ac- 
tion. I  remember  that  my  fir?;  declamation  aston- 
ished him  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economi- 
cal of  such)  and  sudden  compliments,  before  the 
declaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal.  My  first  Harrow 
Verses,  (that  is,  English,  as  exercises,)  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  Jftschylas,  were 
received  by  him  but  coolly.  No  one  had  the  least 
notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy. 

"  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  ('  that  was,  or 
is,  or  is  to  be,')  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were 
both  at  the  top  of  our  remove,  (a  public-school 
phrase.)  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother 
was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great 
topes  of  Peel,  among  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  gr  jatly  my  superior  ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor, 
I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  schoolboy 
vid  of  school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never; 
and  in  school,  he  always  knew  his  lessen  and  I 
rarely— but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
well.  In  general  information,  history,  &c.,  &c.,  I 
think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of 
my  standing. 

"  The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George  Sin- 
clair, (son  of  Sir  John  ;)  he  made  exercises  for  half 
the  school,  (literally,)  verses  at  will,  and  themes 
without  it.  *  *  *  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in 
the  same  remove,  and  us*d  at  times  to  beg  me  to 
let  him  do  my  exercise, — a  request  always  most 
readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or  when  I  wanted  to 
do  something  else,  which  was  usually  once  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific  and  I  savage;  so 
I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed  others  for  him,  or 
thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others,  when 
it  was  necessary,  as  a  point  of  honor  and  stature, 
that  he  should  so  chastise  ;  or  we  talked  polities,  for 
he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good  friends. 
I  have  some  of  nis  letters,  written  to  me  from  school, 
still.* 

"Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of  learn- 
ing, and'  talent,  and  hope  ;  but  what  has  become  of 
.lira  I  do  not  know.  He  was  certainly  a  genius. 

"  My  school  friendships  were  with  me  passions, 
(for  I  was  always  violent,)  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  one  which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some 
have  been  cut  short  by  death)  till  now.  That  with 
Lord  Clare  began  one  of  the  earliest  and  lasted 
longest — being  only  interrupted  by  distance — that  I 
know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word  '  Clare  '  without  a 
beating  of  the  heart  even  now,  and  I  write  it  with 
the  feelings  of  1803-4-5  ad  infinitum. 

"  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way  fairly.  I  think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven  ;  and  that  was  to 

H ;  and  the  rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the 

unfair  treatment  of  his  own  boarding-house,  where 
we  boxed — I  hud  not  even  a  second.  I  never  for- 
gave him,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now,  as  I 
am  sure  we  should  quarrel.  My  most  memorable 
combats  were  with  Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord 
Jocelyn, — but  we  were  always  friendly  afterward.  I 
was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly,  and  have 
retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all  my 
dislikes — except  to  Doctor  Butler,  whom  I  treated 
rebelliously,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Doc- 
tor Drury,  whom  I  plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the 
was  the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too)  friend 
I  ever  had — and  I  look  upon  him  still  as  a  father. 

"  P.  Hunter,  Curzon,  Long,  and  Tatersall.  were 
my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset,  C8-  Gordon, 
De  Bath,  Claridge,  and  Jno-  Wingfield,  were  my 
juniors  and  favorites,  whom  I  spoiled  by  indulgence, 
bf  all  human  beings,  I  was,  perhap's,  at  one  time, 
the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield,  who  died  at 
Coimbra,  1811,  before  I  returned  to  England." 
****** 

"  1  have  been  thinking  over,  the  other  day,  on  the 
micros  comparisons,  good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen 
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published  of  myself  in  different  j  mrnals,  Enlist 
•aid  foreign.  This  was  suggested  to  me  Dj  acci- 
dently  turning  over  a  foreign  one  lately, — for  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  perusal  if  prc 
sented  by  chance. 

"To  begin,  then:  I  have  seen  myself  compared 
personally  or  poetically,  in  English,  .French,  Ger- 
man, (as  interpreted  to  me,)  Italian,  and  Portu» 
guese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe, 
Young,  Aretine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
'an  alabaster  vase,  lighted  up  within,'  Satan,  Shak- 
speare,  Bonaparte,  Tiberius,  JEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  to  the  phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to  young  11.  Dal- 
las, (the  schoolboy,)  to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael, 
to  a  petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold,  to 
Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  to 
Dryden,  to  Burns,  to  Savage,  to  Chatterton,  to  '  oft 
have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Biron,'  in  Shak- 
speare,  to  Churchill,  the  poet,  to  Kean,  the  actor,  to 
Alfieri,  &c.,  &e..  &c. 

"  The«likcness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very  seri- 
ously by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him  in  his 
younger  days.  It  of  course  related  merely  to  our 
apparent  personal  dispositions.  He  did  not  assert 
it  to  me,  (for  we  were  not  then  good  friends,)  but  in 
society. 

"The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  compari- 
sons must  probably  be  like  something  diflerent  from 
them  ull ;  but  what  that  is,  is  more  than  /  know,  o» 
any  body  else." 

******* 

"My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would  have  i1 
that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  StaCi 
used  to  say  so,  too,  in  1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  lie- 
view  has  something  of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  •!  can't  see  any 
point  of  resemblance  : — he  wrote  prose  ;  I  verse  :  he 
was  of  the  people ;  I  of  the  aristocracy  :*  he  was  a 
philosopher  ;  I. am  none  :  he  published  his  first  work 
at  forty  ;  I  mine  at  eighteen  :  his  first  essay  brought 
him  universal  applause;  mine  the  contrary:  he 
married  his  housekeeper ;  I  could  not  keep  house 
with  my  wife :  he  thought  all  the  world  in  a  plot 
against  him  ;  my  little  world  seems  to  think  me  in 
a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge  by  their  abuse  in 
print  and  coterie:  he  liked  botany;  I  like  flowers, 
herbs,  and  trees,  but  know  nothing  of  their  pedi- 
grees :  he  wrote  music  ;  I  limit  my  knowledge  of  it 
to  what  I  catch  by  eat — I  never  conld  learn  any 
thing  by  study,  not  even  a  language — it  was  all  by 
rote,  and  ear,  and  memory  :  he  hail  a  bad  memory ; 
I  find,  at  least,  an  excellent  one,  (ask  Hodgson,  the 
poet — a  good  judge,  for  he  has  an  astonishing  one  :) 
he  wrote  with  hesitation  and  <  are  ;  I  with  rapidity, 
and  rarely  with  pains  :  he  could  never  ride,  nor 
swim,  nor  '  was  cunning  of  fence ; '  /  am  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a  dashing, 
rider,  (having  staved  in  a  rib  at  eighteen  in  th« 
course  of  scampering,)  ind  was  sufficient  of  fence, 
particularly  of  the  Highland  broadsword, — not  a 
bad  boxer,  when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  which 
was  difficult,  but  which  I  strovt  to  do  ever  since  ] 
knocked  down  Mr.  Purling,  and  put  his  kneepan 
out,  (with  the  gloves  on,)  in  Angelo's  and  Jackson's 
rooms,  in  1806,  during  the  sparring, — and  I  was  De- 
sides  a  very  fair  cricketer — one  of  the  Harrow  eleven, 
when  we  played  against  Eaton  in  1806.  Besides, 
Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  country,  his  manners, 
his  whole  character,  were  so  very  different,  that  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  comparison 
could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  jeveral  times, 
and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  he  was  also  shortsighted,  and  that  hitherto 
my  eyes  have  been  the  contrary,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  the  largest  theatre  of'  Bologna  I  distin- 
guished and  read  some  busts  and  Ascriptions  painted 
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near  the  stage  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  darkly 
lighted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed  of 
young  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some  of  them 
in  the  same  box)  could  make  out  a  letter,  and 
thought  it  was  a  trick,  though  I. had  never  been  in 
that  theatre  before. 

"  Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in  thinking 
the  comparison  not  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this 
out  of  pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man,  and  the 
thing,  if  true,  were  nattering  enough  ; — but  I  have 
no  idea  of  being  pleased  with  a  chimera." 

****** 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance. 
My  daughter,  (1)  my  wife,  (2)  my  half-sister,  (3)  my 
mother,  (4)  my  sister's  mother,  (o)  my  natural 
daughter,  (6)  and  myself,  (7)  are,  or  were,  all  only 
children.  My  sister's  mother  (Lady  Conyers)  had 
only  my  half-sister  by  that  second  marriage,  (her- 
self, too,  an  only  child,)  and  my  father  had  only 
me,  an  only  child,  by  his  second  marriage  with  my 
mother,  an  only  child  too.  Such  a  complication  of 
only  children,  all  tending  to  one  family,  is  singular 
enough,  and  looks  like  fatality  almost.  But  the 
fierce-it  animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their 
litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
are  mild  in  comparison."* 

****** 

"  I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers  are 
as  happy  as  many  people,  being  always  excited. 
Women,  wine,  fan  e,  the  table,  —  even  ambition, 
sate  now  and  then  ;  but  every  turn  of  the  card  and 
cast  of  the  dice  keeps  the  gamester  alive ;  besides, 
one  can  game  ten  times  longer  than  one  can  do  any 
thing  else.  I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young,  that 
is  to  say,  of  hazard,  for  I  hate  all  card  games, — even 
faro.  When  macco  (or  whatever  they  spell  it)  was 
Introduced,  I  gave  up  the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved  and 
missed  the  rattle,  and  >lu$h  of  the  box  and  dice,  and 
the  glorious  uncertainty,  not  only  of  good  luck  or 
bad  luck,  but  of  any  luck  at  all,  as  one  had  some- 
times' to  throw  often  to  decide  at  all.  I  have  thrown 
as  nviny  as  fuuvte  m  mains  running,  and  carried  off 
all  the  cash  upon  the  table  occasionally  ;  but  I  had 
no  coolness,  or  judgment,  or  calculation.  It  was  the 
delight  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without  being  much  a 
winner  or  loser.  Since  one-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  I  have  played  but  little,  and  then  never  above 
a  hundred,  or  two,  or  three." 

"  LIST   OF   HISTORICAL   WRITERS    WHOSE    WORKS    I 

HAVE  rKRrs,;;i)  IN  DIFFKKKNT  LANGUAGES. 

"History  of  KtniJand.  —  flume,  Rapin.  Henry, 
Smol'let,  Tindal,  B'elsham,  Bisset,  Adolphus.  Hol- 
ingshed,  Froissart's  Chronicle's,  (belonging  properly 
to  France.) 

"  Scot/and. — Buchanan,  Hector  Boethius,  both  in 
the  Latin. 

"  Ireland. — Gordon. 

"  Rome. — Hooke,  Decline  and  Fall  by  Gibbon, 
Ancient  History  by  Kollin,  (including  an  account 
of  the  Carthaginians,  &c.,)  besides  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Enrro'pius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Julius  Caesar,  Arrian, 
Ballast. 

"  Greece. — Mitford's  Greece,  Leland's  Philip, 
Plutarch,  Potter's  Antiquities,  Xenophon,  Thucy- 
dides,  Herodotus. 

"  Frtnirc. — Me/eray,  Voltaire. 

"  Spain. — I  chiefly  derived  my  knowledge  of  old 
Spanish  History  from  a  book  called  the  Atlas,  now 
obsol^.e.  The  mpdern  history,  from  the  intrigues 
of  Alberoni  down  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned 
from  its  connexion  with  European  politics. 

"  Portugal. — From  Vertot ;  as  also  his  account  of 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes, — though  the  last  is  his  own 
Invention,  the  real  facts  being  totally  different. — So 
/rnieh.  fcr  his  Knights  of  Malta. 

"  Turkey.-  -I  have  read  Knulles,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut, 
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and  Prince  Cantemir,  hesiges  a  more  mclern  his 
tory,  z&ionymous.  Of  the  Ottoman  History  1  know 
every  event,  from  Tangralopi,  and  afterward  Oth 
man  I.,  to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718, — the 
battle  of  Cutzka,  in  1739,  and  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1790. 

"  Ritssia.— Tooke's  Life  of  Catherine  II.,  Vol 
taire's  Czar  Peter. 

"  Sweden. — Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  also  Nor- 
berg's  Charles  XII., — in  my  opinion  the  best  of  th« 
two.  —  A  translation  of  Schiller's  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  contains  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  besides  Harte's  Life  of  the  same  prince.  I 
have  somewhere,  too,  read  an  account  6*f  Gustavua 
Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do  not  rememDer 
the  author's  name. 

"  Prussia. — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenty  Lives  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  only  prince  worthy  recording  in 
Prussian  annals.  Gillies,  His  own  Works,  and 
Thiebalt, — none  very  amusing.  The  last  is  paltry, 
but  circumstantial. 

"  Denmark  I  know  little  of.  Of  Norway  I  under- 
stand the  natural  history,  but  not  the  chronological. 

"  Gt-riiifiiii/. — I  have  read  long  histories  of  the 
house  of  Suabia,  Wenreslaus,  and,  at  length,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh  and  his  thick-lipped  Austrian 
descendants, 

"  Switzerland.— Ah  !  William  Tell,  and  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  where  Burgundy  was  slain. 

"  lltily. — Davila,  Guicciardini,  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Massaniello,  th« 
revolutions  of  Naples,  &c.,  &c. 

"minion/an. — Oruie  and  ('.'  abridge. 

11  America. — Robertson,  Andrews'  American  War. 

tlt*\frica. — Merely  from  travels,. as  Mungo  Park, 
Bruce. 

"  BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Robertson's  Charles  V., — Ca-sar,  Sallust,  (Cati- 
line and  Jugurtha,)  Lives  of  Marlbov.  ugh  and 
Eugene,  Tekeli,  Bonnard,  Bonaparte,  all  the  Brit- 
ish Poets,  both  by  Johnson  and  Anderson,  Ros- 
seau's  Confessions,  Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plu 
tarch,  British  Nepos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, Charles  XII.,  Czar  Peter,  Catherine  II., 
Henry  Lord  Kaimes,  Marmontcl,  Teignmouth's  Sir 
William  Jones,  Life  of  Newton,  Belisaire.  wif* 
thousands  not  to  be  detailed. 

"  LAW. 
"  Blackstone,  Montesquieu. 

"  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Drum 
mond,  Beattie,  and  Bolingbroke.  Hobbes  I  detest- 

"  GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Strabo,  Cellarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton,  ant 
Guthrie.  . 

"  POETRY. 

"  All  the  British  Classics,  as  before  detailed,  with 
most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey,  &c.—  S-jtan 
French,  in  the  original,  of  which  the  Cid  is  my  fav< 
rite.  —  Little  Italian.  —  Greek  and  Latin  withou* 
number  : — these  last  I  shall  give  114)  in  future.--! 
have  translated  a  good  deal  from  both  languages, 
verse  as  well  as  prose. 

"  ELOQUENCE. 

"  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sheridan 
Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parliamentary  Debates, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1742. 

"  DIVINITY. 

"felair,  Porteus,  Tillotson,  Hooker, — all  verj 
tiresome.  I  abhor  books  of  religion,  though  I  rev 
erence  and  love  my  God,  without  the  blasphemous 
notions  of  sectaries,  or  belief  in  their  absurd  and 
damnable  heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-nine  Arti 
cles. 
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1  MISCELLANIES. 

"Spfotator,  Rambler,  World,  &c.,  &c. — Novels 
ty  the  thousand 

"  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  have  taken 
lown  from  memory.  I  recollect  reading  them,  and 
ran  quote  passages  from  any  mentioned.  I  have,  of 
course,  omitted  several  in  my  catalogue;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age 
Df  fifteen.  Since  I  left  Harrow,  I  have  become  idle 
and  conceited,  from  scribbling  rhyme  and  making 
Jovr  to  women.  "  B.— Nov.  30,  1807- 

"I  have  also  read  (to  my  regret  at  present)  above 
finr  thousand  novels,  including  the  works  of  Cer- 
vantes, Fielding,  Smollet,  Richardson,  Mackenzie, 
Sternr ,  Rabelais,  and  Rousseau,  &c.,  &c.  The  book, 
in  rny  o|  inion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
acquire  1  he  reputation  of  being  well  read,  with,  the 
least  troi  ble,  is,  '  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' til ;  most  amusing  and  instructive  medley  of 
quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  ever  perused. 
But  a  superficial  reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intri- 
cacies will  hewilder  him.  'If,  however,  he  has  pa- 
tience to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by  the  peru- 
sal of  any  twenty  other  Works  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quumted — at  least,  iu  the  English  language." 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above  record 
of  his  studies,  hi>  has  written  out,  also  from  memo- 
ry, a  "  List  of  the  different  poets,  dramatic  or  oth- 
erwise, who  have  distinguished  their  respective  lan- 
guages by  their  productions."  After  enumerating 
the  various  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  Eu- 
rope, he  thus  proceeds  with  his  catalogue  through 
other  quarters  of  the  world  : — 

"Arabia. — Mahwmet,  whose  Koran  contains  mpst 
sublime  poetical  passages,  far  surpassing  European 
poetry. 

"Persia. — Ferdousi,  author  of  the  Shah  Namch, 
the  Persian  Iliad, — Sadi,  and  llafiz,  the  immortal 
Hafiz.  the  oriental  Anacreon.  The  last  is  reverenced 
beyond  any  bard  of  ancient  or  modern  times  by  the 
Persians,  who  resort  to  his  tomb,  near  Shiraz  to  cel- 
ebrate his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  works 
is  chained  to  his  monument. 

"America. — An  epic  poet  has  already  appeared  in 
that  hemisphere,  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad, 
—not  to  be  compared  with  the  works  of  more  pol- 
ished nations. 

"  li-dand,  Denmark,  Norway,  were  famous  for 
their  Skalds.  '  Among  these  Lodburg  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished.  His  Death-Song  breathes  fe- 
rocious sentiments,  but  a  glorious  and  impassioned 
Btrain  of  poetry. 

"  Hindustan  is  undistinguished  by  any  great  bard, 
—at  least,  the  Sanscrit  is  so  imperfectly  known  to 
Europeans,  we  know  not  what  poetical  relicts  may 
exist. 

"  The  Birman  Empire. — Here  the  natives  are 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  but  their  bards  are  un- 
known. 

"  dliina. — I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese  poet  but 
the  Emperor  Kirn  Long,  and  his  ode  to  Tea.  What 
a  pity  their  pb.ilusoph.er  Confucius  did  not  write  po- 
etry, v.-jth  his  precepts  of  morality  ! 

"  Africa. — In  Africa  some  of  the  native  melodies 
5>re  plaintive,  and  the  words  simple  and  affecting ; 
but  whether  their  rude  strains  o.'  nature  can  be 
flashed  with  poetry,  as  the  songs  of  the  bards,  the 
Skal  is  of  Europe,  &c.,  &c.,  I  know  not. 

"  This  brief  list  of  poets  I  have  written  down 
from  memory,  without  any  book  of  reference  ;  con- 
sequently some  errors  may  occur,  but  I  think,  if 
any,  very  trivial.  The  works  of  the  European,  and 
some  of  the  Asiatic,  I  have  perused,  either  in  the 
original  or  translations.  In  my  list  of  English,  I 
have  merely  mentioned  the  greatest ; — to  enumerate 
the  minor  poets  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  tedious. 
Perhaps  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Collins,  might  have 
^eeu  added,  as  worthy  of  mention,  in  a  cosmopolite 


account.  But  as  /or  the  others,  from  Chaucer  drwt 
to  Churchill,  they  are  '  voces  et  pp-jeterea  nihil ;  '— 
sometimes  spoken  of,  rarely  read,  and  never  with 
advantage.  Chaucer,  notwithstanding  the  praise; 
bestowed  on  him,  I  think  obscene  and  contempti- 
ble : — he  owes  his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity, 
which  he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce,  Plow- 
man, or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  English  living 
poets  I  have  avoided  mentioning  ; — we  have  none 
who  will  not  survive  their  productions.  Ts^ste  is 
over  with  us;  and  another  century  will  swe<p  out 
c.iuDJre,  our  literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  but 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  "  BYRON." 

"  November  30,  1807. 

###**# 

"  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  Mou- 
tague,  Hawkins's  Translation  from  Mignot's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks, 'the  Arabian  Nights,  all  travels, 
or  histories,  or  books  upon  the  East  I  could  meet 
with,  I  had  .read,  as  well  as  Rycaut,  before  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  think  the  Arabian  Nights  first. 
After  these,  I  preferred  the  history  of  naval  act  ions, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Smollet's  novels,  particularly 
Roderick  Random,  and  I  was  passsionate  for  tha 
Roman  History.  When  a  boy,  I  could  never  bear  to 
read  any  poetry  whatever  without  disgust  and  re 
luctance. 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

"  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury-Lane  Commit- 
tee, and  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of  manage 
ment,  the  number  o?  plays  upon  the  shelves  were 
aboutyu-e  hundred.  Conceiving  that  among  these 
there  must  be  some  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  proxy 
I  caused  an  investigation.  I  do  not  think  that  of 
those  which  I  saw,  there  was  one  which  could  be 
conscientiously  tolerated.  There  never  were  such 
things  as  most  of  them  !  Maturin  was  very  kindly 
recommended  to  me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I  had 
recourse,  firstly,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  do  some- 
thing fo*r  us  himself,  and  secondly,  in  my  despair, 
that  he  would  point  out  to  us  any  young  (or  old) 
writer  of  promise.  Maturin  sent  his  Bertram  and 
a  letter  without  his  address,  so  that  at  first  I  could 
give  him  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit  upon  h4s* 
residence,  I  sent  him  a  favorable  answer,  and  some- 
tiling  more  substantial.  His  play  succeeded  ;  but  I 
was  at  that  time  absent  from  England. 

"  I  tried  Coleridge  too  ;  but  he  had  nothing  fea- 
sible in  hand  at  the  time.  Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly 
offered  all  his  tragedies,  and  I  pledged  myself,  and 
notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with  my  commit- 
teed  'brethren,  did  get '  Ivan  '  accepted,  read,  and  the 
parts  distributed.  But,  lo  !  in  the  vtry  heart  of  the 
matter,  upon  some  tepidness  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or 
warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his 
play.  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess  did  also  present  four  trage 
dies  and  a  farce,  and  I  moved  green-room  and  sub- 
committee, but  they  would  not. 

"  Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  th  ough  ! — the 
authors,  and  t'he  authoresses,  and  the  milliners,  and 
the  wild  Irishmen, — the  people  from  Brighton,  from 
Blackwall,  from  Chatham,  from  Cheltenham,  frcm 
Dublin,  from  Dundee, — who  came  in  upon  me !  to 
all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a  civil  ahswtr, 
and  a  hearing,  and  a  reading.  Mrs.  Glover's  father, 
an  Irish  dancing-master  of  sixty  years,  called  uj-or 
me  to  request  to  play  Archer,  dressed  in  silk  sto  k 
ings,  on  a  frosty  morning,  to  show  his  legs,  (whicl 
were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his  age,  and  had  bet  n 
still  better,) — Miss  Emma  Somebody  with  a  play  on- 
titled  '  The  Bandit  of  Bohemia,'  or  some  such  title  or 
production, — Mr.  O'Higgins,  then  resident  at  Rich- 
mond, with  an  Irish  tragedy,  in  which  the  unities 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for  the  protagonist 
was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  pillar  during  the  chiei 
part  of  the  performance.  He  was  a  wild  man  of  a 
salvage  appearance,  and  the  difficulty  of  not  laugh- 
ing at  him  was  only  to  be  got  over  by  reflecting  upon 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  cachinnation. 

"  As  I  am  really  a  civil  and  polite  person,  and  do 
hate  giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoided,  I  sent  them 
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Up  to  Douglas  Kmnaird,  —  who  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  sufficiently  ready  with  a  negative,  —  and 
left  them  to  settle  with  him  ;  and,  as  the  beginning 
of  next  year  I  went  abroad,  I  have  since  been  little 
aware  of  the  progress  of  the  theatres. 

****** 

"  Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable  people. 
They  are  so  :  but  I  managed  to  steer  clear  of  any 
disputes  with  them,  and  excepting  one  debate  with 
the  elder  Byrne  about  Miss  Smith's  pas  de  —  (some- 
thing —  I  forget  the  technicals,)  —  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  litigation  of  my  own.  I  used  to  protect 
Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like  Lady  Jane  Harley 
in  the  face,  and  likenesses  go  a  great  way  with  me. 
Indeed,  in  general,  I  left  such  things  to  my  more 
bustling  colleagues,  who  used  to  reprove  me  seri- 
ously for  not  being  able  to  take  such  things  in 
hand  without  buffooning  with  the  histrions,  or 
throwing  things  into  confusion  by  treating  light 
masters  •with  levity. 

****** 

"  Then  the  committee  !  —  then  the  sub-commit- 
tee !  —  we  were  but  few,  but  never  agreed.  There 
was  Peter  Moore  who  contradicted  Kinnaird,  and 
Kinnaird  who  contradicted  every  body  :  then  our 
two  managers,  Rae  and  Dibdin  ;  and  our  secretary, 
Ward  !  and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous  and  in  earn- 
est to  do  good  and  so  forth.  *  *  *  *  furnished  us 
with  prologues  to  our  revived  old  English  plays  ; 
but  was  not  pleased  with  me  for  complimenting 
him  as  '  the  Upton  '  of  our  theatre,  (Mr.  Upton 
is  or  was  the  poet  who  writes  the  songs  for  Ast- 
ley's,)  and  almost  gave  up  prologuing  in  conse- 
quence. 

****** 

"  In  the  pantomine  of  1815-16,  there  was  a  re- 
presentation of  the  masquerade  of  1814  given  by  '  us 
youth  '  of  Watier's  Club  to  Wellington  and  Co. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  one  or  two  others,  with  my- 
self, put  on  masques,  and  went  on  the  stage  with 


'.he  i 


to  see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  the 


stage  : — it  is  \vry  grand.  Douglas  danced  among 
the  figuranti  too,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  find  out 
•who  we  were,  as  being  mo*e  than  their  number.  It 
was  odd  enough  that  Doug  'as  Kinnaird  and  I  should 
have  been  both  at  the  rea1,  masquerade,  and  after- 
w-ard  iu  the  mimic  one  of  the  same,  on  the  stage  of 
the  Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

****** 

"  In  1812,"  he  says,  "  at  Middleton,  (Lord  Jer- 
sey's,) among  a  goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies, 
and  wits,  &c.,  there  was  *  * 

"  Krsldue,  too!  Erskine  was  there;  good,  but 
intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked,  he  did  every 
thing  admirably,  but  then  he  would  be  applauded 
for  the  same  thing  twice  over.  He  would  read  his 
own  verses,  his  own  paragraph,  and  tell  his  own 
story,  again  and  again ;  and  then  '  the  trial  by 
jury  !  !  !  '  I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat 
next  him  at  dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published 
speeches,  there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat  tRem  to 
me. 

"  C  *  *,  (the  fox-hunter,)  nicknamed  '  Ckeek 
C  *  *,'  and  I,  sweated  the  claret,  being  the  onl} 
two  who  did  so.  C  *  *,  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  hac 
no  notion  of  meeting  with  a  '  bon-vivant '  in  a 
scribbler,  in  making  my  eulogy  to  somebody  one 
evening,  summed  it  up  in — '  By  G — d,  he  drinks  like 


a  man  ! 

1  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C  *  *  and  I. 


T( 


be  sure,  there  was  little  occasion,  for  we  swept  of 
what  was  on  the  table  (a  most  splendid  board,  as 
may  be  supposed  at  Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.  How- 
ever, we  carried  our  liquor  discreetly,  like  the  Baron 
3f  Bradwardine. 

****** 

"  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  Peers,  in  1812 
it  Lord  Grenvile's,  when  Lord  Grey  and  he  read 
to  us  the  •jorrespondence  upon  Moira's  negotiation, 

sat  next  to  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said, 


Norfolk,'  (who  was  snoring  away  near  us,)  replied 
ic:  '  -I  don't  think  the  negotiators  have  left  anj 
hing  else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 

"  In  the  debate,  or  rather  discussion,  afterward  in 
he  House  of  Lords  upon  that  very  question,  1  sat 
mmediately  behind  LordMoira,  who  was  extreme!} 
annoyed  at  Grey's  speech  upon  the  subject  ;  and, 
while  Grey  was  speaking,  turned  round  to  me  re- 
>eatedly,  and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed  with  him. 
it  was  an  awkward  question  to  me,  who  had  no< 
icard  both  sides.  Moira  kept  repeating  to  me, 
It  was  not  so,  it  was  so  and  so,'  &c.  I  did  not 
tnow  vary  well  what  to  think,  but  I  sympathized 
vith  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  upon  the  sub- 

3t. 

"  The  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  was,  it  is 
veil  known,  brought  forward  a  second  time  this 
session  by  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  motion  for  a 
\itute  consideration  of  the  question  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one.  In  reference  to  this  division, 
another  rather  amusing  anecdote  is  thus  related  :  — 
"  Lord  *  *  affects  an  imitation  of  two  very  dif- 
erent  Chancellors,  Thurlow  and  Loughborough, 
and  can  indulge  in  an  oath  now  and  then.  On  one 
of  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  question,  when  we 
were  either  equal  or  within  one,  (I  forget  which,) 
[  had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  bull,  which 
[  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  eman- 
•ipate  five  millions  of  people.  I  came  in  late,  and 
did  not  go  immediately  into  the  body  of  the  House 
>ut  stood  just  behind  the  woolsack.  *  *  turned 
round,  and,  catching  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a 
jeer,  ^who  had  come  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  on 
;he  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom  of  hi§  friends,) 
Damn  them  !  they'll  have  it  now,  —  by  G  —  d  !  tho 
rote  that  is  just  come  in  will  give  it  them.' 
****** 

"  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account 
of  some  birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Corn 
wall,  occasioned  me  not  to  take  my  seat  for  several 
weeks.  When  these  were  over  and  I  had  taken  the 
oaths,  the  Chancellor  apologized  to  me  for  the  de- 
lay, observing,  '  that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his 
duty.'  I  begged  him  to  make  no  apology,  and 
added,  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent  hurry,) 
Your  Lordship  was  exactly  like  Torn  Thumb  ' 
(wliiqh  was  then  being  acted)  —  '  You  did  your  duty. 
and  you  did  no  more.1 

*  *  *         •  *  *  * 

'  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my 
ideal  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near 
it,  but  for  his  harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard. 
Fox  but  once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater, 
which  to  me  seems  as  different  from  <vn  orator  as  ;:ii 
improvisatore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet.  G>ey  is 
great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes 
very  like  one.  Windham  I  did  not  admire,  thoifgh 
all  the  world  did  ;  it  seemed  sad  sophistry.  Whit- 
bread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste  and  vulgar 
vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  is 
impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Lord  Lans- 
dowue  good,.  but  still  a  debater  only.  Grenville  I 
like  yastly,  if  he  would  prune  his  speeches  down  to 
an  horn's  delivery.  Burdctt  is  sweet  and  silvery  as 
Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the  greatest  favorite  in 
pandemonium  ;  at  least  I  always  heard  the  country 
gentlemen  and  the  ministerial  devilry  pnii.se  his 
speeches  up  stairs,  and  run  down  from  Bellamy's 
when  he  was  upon  his  legs.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes 
make  his  second  speech  ;  it  made  no  impression.  I 
like  Ward  —  studied,  but  keen,  and  sometimes  elo- 
quent. Peel,  my  school  and  form-fellow,  (we  sate 
within  two  of  each  other,)  strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  often  wished  to  do  so  ;  bu1 
from  what  I  remember  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  it, 
or  should  be,  among  the  best  of  them.  ^Now,  I 
do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilbei  force's  speaking  ;  it  in 
nothing  but  a  flow  of  words  —  •  vords,  words  alone.' 


ng 

doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  elo- 
quence,   properly   so   called  ;  and   am   inclined    tc 


What  is  ;o  be  done  next  ? ' — '  Wake  the  Duke  of  I  think  that  the  Irish  had  a  great  dea?,  ai  d  tb.4.1  the 
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French  will  have,  and  nave  had,  in  Mirabeau.  Lord 
Chatham  and  Burke  are  the  nearest  approaches  to 
orators  in  England.  I  don't  know  what  Erskine 
nay  have  been  at  the  bar  ;  but  in  the  House,  I  wish 
him  at  the  bar  once  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill,  and 
Scotch,  and  acute. 

****** 

"  But  among  all  these,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
I  never  heard  the  speech  which  was  not  too  long  for 
the  auditors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  except  here 
and  there.  The  whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception, 
and  as  tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who 
must  be  often  present.  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once, 
an-l  that  briefly,  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner, 
anil  his  wit ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  ever 
jrished  to  hear  :it  greater  length. 

"  Thf-  imprtssion  of  Parliament  npon  me  was, 
that  its  members  are  not  formidable  as  speakers,  but 
Very  much  so  as  an  audience  ;  because  in  so  numer- 
ous a  body  there  may  be"  little  eloquence,  (after  all, 
there  were  but  two  thorough  orators  in-  all  antiqui- 
ty, and  I  suspect  still  fewer  in  modern  times,)  but 
there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good  sense 
sufficient  to  make  them  know  what  is  right,  though 
they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

"  Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  left  Parliament  with  a  higher 


patriotism  u.4  '  »«-p  aloof  from  tempUt  J7i ;  bH 
they  do  n  /.  's  i»v  t :•  m  what  terr.p'.a'iou  those  haw 
kept  alo'j.'  who  Vtd  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents 
and  no',  vnequal  passions,  ai'.d  nevertheless  knew 
not  in  the  course  nl  their  lives  what  it  was  1o  have  a 
shilling  of  their  own.'  And  i-j  saying  this,  he  wept. 

"  I  have  more  than  one?  Leard  him  say,  '  that  h« 
never  had  a  shilling  of  latt  own.'  To  be  sure,  hf 
contrived  to  extract  a  good  many  of  other  people's. 

"  In  1815,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my  lawyer  in 
Chancery  Lane:  he  •vra%  with  Sheridan.  After  mu- 
tual greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan  retired  first.  Before 
recurring  to  my  own  business,  I  could  not  help 
inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  '  Oh,'  replied  the  attor- 
ney, '  the  usual  thing !  to  stave  off  an  action  from 
his  wine-merchant,  my  client.' — '  Well,'  said  I,  '  and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' — '  Nothing  at  all,  foi 
the  present,' said  he:  'would  you  have  us  proceed 
against  old  Sherry  ?  what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ? 
and  here  he  began  laughing,  and  ^oing  over  Sheri- 
dan's good  gifts  of  conversation. 

"  Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  can  vouch 
that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the  tenderest  01 
men,  or  particularly  accessible  to  any  kina  of  im- 
pression out  of  the  statute  or  record  ;  and  yet  Sheri- 
dan, in  half  an  hour,  had  found  the  way  to  soften 
and  seduce  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  almost 


opinion  of  its'  aggregate  integrity  and   abilities  than  |  think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client  (an  honest 
that   with   which    they   entered   it.       The   general  man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some  justice,  on  hia 


amount  of  both  in  most  Parliaments  is  probably 
about  the  same,  as  also  the  number  of  speakers  and 
their  talent.  I  except  orators,  of  course,  because 
they  are  things  of  ages,  and  not  of  septennial  or 
triennial  reunions.  Neither  House  ever  struck  me 
with  more  awe  or  respect  than  the  same  number  of 
Turks  in  a  divan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  barn,  would 
have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or  nervousness  I 
felt  (and  I  felt  both  in  a  great  degree)  arose  from 
the  number  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  the  thought  rather  of  the  public  without 


side)  out  of  the  window,  had  he  come  in  at  the 
moment. 

"Such  was  Sheridan!  he  could  soften  an  attor- 
ney !  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  day* 
of  Orpheus. 

"  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own  '  Monody 
on  Garrick.'  He  lighted  upon  the  Dedication  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  *  *.  On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a 
rage,  and  exclaimed,  '  that  it  must  be  a  forgery, 
that  he  had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to  such 
a  d — d  canting,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c., — and  so  went  on  for 


than  the  persons  within, — knowing  (as   all  know)  |  half  an  hour,  abusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at  least 


that  Cicero  himself,  and  probably  the  Messiah,  could 
never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a  single  lord  of  the 
bedchamber  or  bishop.  I  thought  our  House  dull, 
but  the  other  animating  enough  upon  great  days. 

****** 

"  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently:  he 
was  superb !  He  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  me,  and 
never  attacked  me,  at  least  to  my  face,  and  he  did 
every  body  else — high  names,  and  wits,  and  orators, 
some  of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stael,  annihilate  Col- 
man,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  (whose  names, 
as  friends,  I  set  not  down)  of  good  fame  and  ability. 

"The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot's  where  he  was  as  quick  as  ever — no, 
it  was  not  the  last  time ;  the  last  time  was  at  Doug- 
las Kinnaird's.  • 

"I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties — atr 
Whitehall  with  the  Melbourne's,  at  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctioneer's,  at  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's,  at  Sam  Rogers's, — in  short,  in 
toost  kind's  of  company,  and  always  found  him  very 
sonvivial  and  delightful. 

'•'  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three  times. 
It  rcay  be  that  he  was  maudlin ;  but  this  only  ren- 
ders ;t  more  impressive,  for  who  would  see 

'  From  Munlxirous-h's  eyes  the  tcara  of  dnttge  flow, 
And  Swill  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show  ? ' 

Once  1  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the  auctioneers, 
after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of  great  names  and  high 
spirits.  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan. 
The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation  or 
ither  upon  the  subject  of  the  sturainess  of  the 
Whigs.in  resisting  office,  and  keeping  to  their  prin- 
ciples :  Sheridan  turned  round :  '  Sir,  it  is  easy  for 
toy  Lord  G.,  or  Earl  G.,  or  Marquis  B.,  or  Lord  H., 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it 
nther  presently  derived,  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or 
vcquisitions  from  the  ^ublic  money,  to  boast  of  their 


the  object  of  it.     If  all  writers  were  equally  sincere, 
it  would  be  ludicrous. 

"  He  told  me  that,  on  the  night  of  the  grand  suc- 
cess of  his  School  for  Scandal,  he  was  knocked  down 
and  put  into  the  watchhouse  for  making  a  row 
in  the  street,  and  being  found  intoxicated  by  the 
watchmen,  i 

"  When  dying,  he  was  requested  to  undergo  '  ai\ 
operation.'  He  replied,  that  he  had  already  sub 
initted  to  two,  which  were  enough  for  one  man's 
lifetime.  Being  asked  what  they  were,  he  answered, 
'  having  his  hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his  picture.' 

"I  have  met  George  Colman  occasionally,  and 
thought  him  extremely  pleasant  and  convivial. 
Sheridan's  humor,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  satur- 
nine, and  sometimes  savage ;  he  never  laughed,  (at 
least  that  I  saw,  and  I  watched  him,}  but  Colman 
did.  If  I  had  to  choose,  and  could  not  have  both  at 
a  time,  I  should  say,  '  Let  me  begin  the  evening 
with  ISheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.'  Sheri- 
dan for  dinner,  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing,  from  the 
Madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  witU 
a  layer  of  port  between  the  glasses,  up  to  the  pui.rh 
of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog,  or  gin  and 
water,  of  daybreak  ; — all  these  I  have  threaded  with 
both  the  same.  Sheridan  was  a  grenadier  company 
of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regiment--ol 
liyht  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
****** 

"  Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he  was  not 
mystifying  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  and  others  told  me  that  he  said  the  same 
both  before  and  after  he  knew  me)  was  founded  upon 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  toid 
me  that  he  did  not  care  about  poetry,  (or  about 
mine — at  least,  any  but  that  poem  of  mine,)  but  he 
was  sure  from  that  and  other  symptoms,  I  should 
make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take  to  speaking, 
and  grow  a  parliament  man.  He  never  ce vised  harp 
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tag  npon  this  t:>  me  t:  the  last;  and  I  remember 
my  oiu  tutor,  Dr.  Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when 
I  was.  H  boy  •  but  it  never  was  my  turn  of  inclination 
to  ti  v.  I  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all  young  peers 
io,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  into  public  life ;  but 
dissipation,  shyness,  haughty  and  reserved  opinions, 
together  with  the  short  time  I  lived  in  England 


after  my  majority,  (only  about  five  years  in  all,) 
prevented  me  from. resuming  the  experiment.  As 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  not  discouraging,  particularly 
my  Jirst  speech,  (I  spoke  three  or  four  times  in  all,) 
out  just  after  it,  my  poem  of  Childe  Harold  was 
published,  and  nobody  ever  thought  about  my  prose 
(1,  nor  indeed  did  I ;  it  became  to  me  a 
secondary  and  neglected  object,  though  I  sometimes 
winder  to  myself  if  I  should  have  succeeded." 


"  When  the  bailiff  (Tor  I  have  seen  most  kinds  of 
lii'ej  cume  upon  me  in  1815  to  seize  my  chattels, 
(being  a  peer  of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond 
him,)  being  curious,  (as  is  my  habit.)  I  first  asked 
him,  '  What  extents  elsewhere  he  had  for  govern- 
ment ? '  upon  which  he  showed  me  one  upon  one 
house  only  for  sccnity  thousand  pounds !  Next  I 
.tsked  him,  if  he  had  nothing  for  Sheridan  ? '  '  Oh 
—Sheridan!'  said  he;  'ay,  I  have  this,' (pulling 
out  a  pocket-book,  &c. ;)  'but,  my  lord,  I  have  been 
in  Sheridan's  house  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time — a  civil 
gentleman — knows  how  to  deal  with  us,'  £c.,  &c., 
&c.  Our  own  business  was  then  discussed,  which 
was  none  of  the  easiest  for  me  at  that  time.  But 
the  man  was  civil,  and  (what  I  valued  more)  com- 
municative. I  had  met  many  of  his  brethren,  years 
before,  in  affairs  of  my  friends,  (commoners,  that 
is,)  but  this  was  the  first  (or.  second)  on  my  own 
account.  A  civil  man  ;  feed  accordingly :  probably 
he  anticipated  as  much." 


'1  have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  -English  Commons,  it  was  for  some 
minutes  doubtful  whether  to  laugh  at  or  cheer  him. 
The  d't>:'it  of  his  predecessor  Flood  had  been  a  com- 
plete failure  under  nearly  similar  circumstances. 
But  when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  i.» 
watr-hrd  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the  cue,  ana 
saw  him  nod  repeatedly  his  stately  nod  of  approba- 
tion, they  took  the  hint  from  their  huntsman,  and 
broke  out  into  tl.e  most  rapturous  cheers.  Grat- 
tan's  speech,  indeed,  deserved  them;  it  was  a  chef- 
d'cenvre.  I  did  not  hear  that  speech  of  his,  (being 
then  at  Harrow,)  but  beard  most  of  his  others  on 
the  same  question — also  that  on  the  war  of  181o.  I 
differed  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter  question, 
but  coincided  in  the  general  admiration  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

"  When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator,  at  Rog- 
ers the  poet's,  in  1811-12,  I  was  much  taken  with 
th:j  portly  remains  of  his  fine  figure,  and  the  still 
acute  quickness  of  his  conversation.  ItVas  lie  who 
silenced  Flood  in  the  English  House  by  a  crushing 
reply  to  a  hasty*d>-6«£  of  the  rival  of  Grattan  in 
Irclai  d.  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  like  to  trace  mo- 
tives) if  he  tad  not  some  personal  provocation;  for 
the  acrimony  of  his  answer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  had 
lead  it,  to  involve  it.  Courtenay  said  '  he  had ;  that, 
when  in  Inland,  (being  an  Irishman,)  at  the  bar  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had  made  a 
personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  himself,  who,  not 
being  a  member  of  that  House,  could  not  defend 
himself,  and  that  some  years  afterward,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retort  offering  in  the  English  Parliament, 
he  could  not  resist  it.'  He  certainly  repaid  Flood 
with  interest,  for  Flood  never  made  any  figure,  and 
only  a  speech  or  two  afterward,  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  I  must  except,  however,  his 
•peech  on  Reform,  in  1790,  which  Fox  called  '  the 
5<  si  he  evej  heard  upon  that  subject. 
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"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  Grat 
tan's  manners  in  private  life :  tney  were  odd,  bu' 
they  were  natural.  Curran  used  to  take  him  otf, 
bowing  to  the  very  ground,  and  '  thanking  God  that 
he  had  no  peculiarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,'  in 
a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  *  *  used  to  call  him 
a  '  sentimental  harlequin.'  " 


"  Curran  !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me  most. 
Such  imagination !  there  never  was  any  thing  like 
it  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  His  published  life — 
his  published  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the 
man — none  at  ail.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagina 
tion,  as  some  one  said  that  Piron  was  an  epigram 
matic  machine. 

"  I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran — only  in 
1813 ;  but  I  met  him  at  home,  (for  he  used  to  call 
on  me,)  and  in  society,  at  Mackintosh's,  Holland 
House,  &c.,  &c.,  and  he  was  wonderful,  even  to  me, 
who  had  seen  many  remarkable  men  of  the  time. 
****** 

"The  powers  of  Curran's  Irish  imagination  were 
exhaustless.  I  have  neard  that  man  speak  more 
poetry  than  I  have  ever  seen  written, — though  I 
met  him  seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him 
presented  to  Madame  de  Stae'l  at  Mackintosh's  ;— 
it  was  the  grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone,  and  they  were  both  so  d — d  ugly,  that  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  the  best  intellects 
of  France  and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respect- 
ively such  residences."  *  *  *  »  • 


"  One  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  knew,  in  con- 
versation, was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.  Hobhouse 
is  also  very  good  in  that  line,  though  it  is  of  lesi 
consequence  to  a  man  who  has  other  ways  of  show- 
ing his  talents  than  in  company.  Scrope  was  al- 
ways  ready  and  often  witty — Hobhouse  as  wit'.y, 
but  not  always  so  ready,  being  more  diltident." 


"  Lewis  is  a  good  man,  rhymes  well,  (if  not 
wisely,)  but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  but- 
ton. One  night  of  a  rout,  at  Mrs.  Hopes's,  he  had 
fastened  upon  me,  notwithstanding  my  symptoms 
of  manifest  distress  (for  I  was  iu  love,  and  hud  just 
nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor  hus- 
bands, nor  rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then 
idol,  who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery 
where  we  stood  at  the  Sime) — Lewis,  I  say,  had 
seized  upon  me  by  the  button  and  the  heart-strings, 
and  spared  neither.  W.  Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and 
don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  my  case,  and  coming  up 
to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  pathetically 
bade  me  farewell ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  see  it  is  all  over 
with  you.'  Lewis  then  went  away.  Sic  me  serva 
vit  Apoliu. 

"  I  remember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  London  as- 
semblies, and  never  saw  any  thing  of  his  age  less 
venerable.  With  the  voice  and  manners  of  a  recruit- 
ing sergeant,  he  pretended  to  the  honors  of  a  hen, 
— just  as  if  a  stone  could  be  worshipped  beuu&o  a 
man  had  stumbled  over  it." 


"  When  I  met  Hudson  Lowe,  the  jailor,  at  Lord 
Holland's,  before  he  sailed  for  St.  Helena,  the  dis- 
course turned  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo%  I  asked 
i  him  whether  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  wer* 
I  those  of  a  great  general  ?  He  answered,  disparag 
iingly,  'that  they  were  \erysimple.'  I  had  a; ways 
I  thought  that  a  degree  of  simplicity  was  an  .ngre 
dient  of  greatness. 

**•*•* 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


"  L  *  *  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be,  setting 
him  by  the  ea-s  with  some  vivacious  person  who 

hated  bores  especially, — Madame  de  S or  II , 

for  example.  But  I  liked  L  *  *  ;  he  was  a  jewel  ol 
a  man,  had  he  been  better  set ; — I  don't  mean  per- 
tonally,  but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious,  a? 
well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every  body 
Being  shortsighted,  when  we  used  to  ride  out  to- 
gether near  the  Brenta  in  the  twilight  in  summer, 
he  made  me  go  before,  to  pilot  him  :  I  am  absent  at 
times,  especially  towards  evening ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to 
the  M  *  *  on  horseback!  Once  I  led  him  into  a 
ditch  over  which  I  had  passed  as  usual,  forgetting 
to  warn  my  convoy;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the 
river,  instead  of  on  the  moveable  bridge  which  in- 
commodes passengers  ;  and  twice  did  we  both  run 
against  the  diligence,  which,  being  heavy  and  slow, 
did  communicate  less  damage  than  it  received  in  its 
leaders,  who  were  fornified  by  the  charge ;  thrice 
did  I  lose  him  in  the  gray  of  the  gloaming,  and  was 
obliged  to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of  distance 
and  distress  ; — all  the  time  he  went  on  talking  with- 
out intermission,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
Poor  fellow !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches — of 
a  second  visit  to  Jamaica. 


that  is— 


1  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine 
D^rk  Mnsgrave  were  alive  ugn'm  I ' 


'  1  wuu.,1  g.ve  ;.iany  »  sii«rar  cane 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again  I 


"  Madame  de  Start  was  a  good  woman  at  heart, 
and  the  cleverest  at  bottom,  but  spoiled  by  a  wish 
to  be — she  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  house  she 
was  amiable  ;  in  any  other  person's,  you  wished  her 
gone,  and  in  her  own  again. 

****** 

"  I  liked  the  dandies  ;  they  were  always  very  civil 
to  me,  though  in  general  they  disliked  literary  peo- 
ple, and  persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  do  Start, 
Lewis,  *  *  *  *,  and  the  like  damnably.  They  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Start  that  A  *  *  had  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  &c.,  &c.,  till  she  praised  him  to 
his  face  for  his  beauty  !  and  made  a  set  at  ft im  for 
*  *,  and  a  hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early,  I  had  a 
tinge  of  dandyism  in  my  minority,  and  probably 
retaiued  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great  ones  at 
five-and-twenty.  I  had  gamed,  and  drank,  and 
taken  my  degrees  in  most  dissipations,  and  having 
no  pedantry,  and  not  being  overbearing,  we  ran 
quietly  together.  I  knew  them  all  more  or  less,  and 
they  made  me  a  member  of  Watier's,  (a  superb  club 
at  that  time,)  being,  I  take  it,  the  only  literary  man 
(except  two  others,  both  men  of  the  world,  Moore 
and  Spenser)  in  it.  Our  masquerade  was  a  grand 
one ;  so  was  the  dandy  ball  too,  at  the  Argyle,  but 
that  (the  latter)  was  given  by  the  four  chiefs,  B., 
M.,  A.,  and  P.,  if  I  err  not. 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too,  being  elected 
While  in  Greece.  It  was  pleasant ;  a  little  too  sober 
and  literary,  and  bored  with  *  *  and  Sir  Francis 
D'lvernois ;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward,  and 
Valentia.  and  many  other  pleasant  or  known  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  decent  resource 
in  a  rainy  day,  in  a  dearth  of  parties,  or  parliament, 
or  in  an  empty  season. 

'*  I  belonged,  or  belong,  to  the  following  clubs  or 
societies : — to  the  Alfred ;  to  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  to 
Waiter's ;  to  the  Union  ;  to  Racket's,  (at  Brighton) ; 
to  the  Pugilistic  ;  to  the  Owls,  or  '  Fly-by-night ; ' 
to  the  Cambridge  Whig  Club  ;  the  Harrow  Club, 
Cambridge  ;  and  one  -or  two  private  clubs  ;  Hamp- 
den  (political)  Club;  and  to  the  Italian  Carbonari, 
fee.,  &c.,  &u,  'though  last,  not  least.'  I  got  into 
ell  tLese,  and  never  stood  for  any  other — at  least  to 
nay  own  knowledge.  I  declined  being  proposed  to 
several  ethers,  though  pressed  to  stand  candidate. 


"  *  *  *  (commonly  called  h'.ig  *  *  *,  a  very  cleve 
man,  but  odd). complained  to  our  friend  Scri-pe  B 
Davies,  in  riding,  that  he  had  a  stick  in  his  side 
'  I  don't  wonder  at  it,'  said  Scrope,  'for  you  rid 
like  'a  tailor.'  Whoever  has  seen  *  *  *  en  horse 
back,  with  bis  very  tull  figure  on  a  small  nag 
would  not  deny  the  justness  of  the  repartee." 


"  When  Brummell  was  obliged  (by 'that  affair  ol 
poor  M  *  *,  who  thence  acquired  the  name  of  '  T^idf 
the  Dandy-killer  ' — it  was  about  money,  .and  at.ot, 
and  all  that)  to  retire  to  France,  he  knei/no  Frencfc, 
and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  wnai 
progress  Brummell  had  made  in  Frenrh;  he  respond 
ded,  '  that  Brummell  had  been  stopped,  like  Bona- 
parte in  Russia,  by  the  Elements  ' 

"I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is  'a 
fair  exchange  and  no  robbery,'  for  Scrope  made  his 
fortune  at  several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself)  by 
repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the 
buffooneries  with  which  I  had  encountered  him  in 
the  morning."  , 


"  I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or  second,  at 
lenst  twenty  times,  in  violent  quarrels,  and  have 
always  contrived  to  settle  the  business  without 
compromising  the  honor  of  the  parties,  or  leading 
them  to  mortal  consequences,  and  this  too  some- 
times in  very  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances, 
and  having  to  deal  /with  very  hot  and  haughty 
spirits, — Irishmen,  gamesters,  guardsmen,  captains, 
and  cornets  of  horse,  and  the  like.  This  was,  ol 
course,  in  my  youth,  when  I  lived  in  hot-headed 
company.  I  have  had  to  carry  challenges  froii' 
gentlemen  to  noblemen,  from  captains  to  captains, 
from  lawyers  to  counsellors,  and  once  from  a  cler- 
gyman to  an  officer  in  the  life-guards;  but  I  found 
the  latter  by  far  the  most  difficult, 

'  to  compose 
The  bloody  duel  without  blows,' 

the  business  being  about  a  woman  :  I  must  add  too, 
that  I  never  saw  a  woman  behave  so  ill,  like  a  cold 

blooded,  heartless  b ,  as  she  was, — but  very  hand 

some,  for  all  that.  A  certain  Susan  C  *  *  was  she 
called.  I  never  saw  her  but  once  ;  and  that  was  to 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words,  (which  in  no 
degree  compromised  herself,)  and  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  saving  a  priest  or  a  lieutenant  oil 
cavalry.  She  would  not  say  them,  and  neither 
N  *  *  nor  myself  (the  son  of  Sir  E.  N  *  *,  and  a 
friend  to  one  of  the  parties)  could  pr°vail  upon  her 
to  say  them,  though  both  of  us  used  to  deal  in 
some  sort  with  woman-kind.  At  last  I  managed  ta 
quiet  the  combatants  without  her  talisman,  and,  I 
believe,  to  her  great  disappointment :  she  was  tLe 

damndest  b that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a 

?reat  many.  Though  my  clergyman  was  sure  to 
lose  either  his  life  or  his  living,  he  was  as  warlike 
as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  would  hardly  be 
pacified ;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  and  that  i§  a 
martial  passion. 

****** 

"Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  &1 
things  depend  upon  fortune,  and  nothing  upon 
ourselves.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  thought  01 
action  worthy  of  being  called  good  to  myself  01 
:>thers,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  good 
goddess  Fortune. 

****** 

"  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless  it  were  fot 

'lot  to  have  lived  at  ail.  All  history,  and  experi 
ence,  and  the  rest,  teaches  us  that  the  good  ai:J 
evil  are  pretty  equally  balanced  in  this  existenca 
and  that  what  is  most  to  be  desired  is  an  easv  r>a<i 
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Mice  out  of  it.     "What  can  it  give  us  but  years  ? 
«nd  those  have  little  of  good  but  their  ending. 

****** 

•  The  world  visits  change  of  politics  or  change 
of  religion  with  a  more  severe  censure  than  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion-  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve. 
But  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling  ; — 
and  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures  from  the 
earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  childhood,  and  from 
the  line  of  conduct  chosen  by  us  when  we  first  enter 
into  public  life,  have  been  seen  to  have  more  mis- 
chievous results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more 
weakness  of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves 
n.crt  immoral." 


bust   of   himself   by   Bartollini : — "  The 


•  "  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  living  fame,) 
1  have  had  my  share,  perhaps — indeed,  certainly — 
more  than  my  deserts. 

"  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my  own 
experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange  places  to  which 

0  name  may  penetrate,  and  whore  it  may  impress. 
Two  years  ago,  (almost  three,  l>eing  in  August  or 
July,  1811',)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter,  in  Eity- 
lish  verse,  from  Dronthdm  in  Norway,  written  by  a 
Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments,  &c., 
&c.     It  is  still  somewhere  among  my  papers.     In 
the  same  month  I  received  an  invitation  into  Hoi- 
stein  from  a  Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh  ; 
also,  by  the  same  medium,  a  traiisl.ition  of  Medoia's 
song  in  the  Corsair  by  a  WestphaliaB  baroness  (not 
'  Thunderton-Tronck'),  with  some  original  verses 
of   hers,    (very   pretty    and   Klopstoek-ish,)   and   a 
prose  translation  annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject 
jf  my  wife  ; — as  they  concerned  her  more  than  me, 

1  sent  them  to  her,  together  with  Mr.  Jacobsen's 
letter.     It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  pass  the  summer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy,  from 
people  I  never  knew.     The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Venice.     Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  '  wild 
roses  growing  in  the  Holsteiu  summer.'     Why  then 
did  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 

"  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  !  Were  I 
to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
my  daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my 
face — unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down 
the  porter  ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in  that  year  (and 
perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim,  (the  furthest  town  in 
Norway.)  or  into  Hqjstein,  I  should  have  been 
received  with  open  arms  into  the  mansion  of  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  by 
that  of  mind  and  rumor. 

"  As  far  as  fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share:  it 
bas  indeed  been  leavened  by  other  human  con- 
tingencies, and  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  has 
occurred  to  most,  literary  men  of  a  decent  rank  in 
life ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  such  equi- 
poise is  the  condition  of  humanity." 


"  Among  the  various  Journals,  Memoranda,  Dia- 
ries, &c.,  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course  of  my 
living,  I  began  one  about  three  months  ago,  and 
carried  it  on  till  I  had  filled  one  paper-book,  (thin- 
nish,)  and  two  sheets  or  so  of  another.  I  then  left 
iff,  partly  because  I  thought  we  should  have  some 
business  here,  and  I  had  furbished  up  rny  arms  and 
got  my  apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the 
p\triots,  having  my  drawers  full  of  their  proclama- 
ti  >ns,  oaths,  and  resolutions,  and  my  lower  rooms 


of    their  Iiidden   weapons,   of   most   calibers,   and 
partly  because  I  had  tilled  my  paper-book. 

"  But  the  Neapolitans  h;.ve  betrayed  themselves 
and  all  the  world ;  and  those  who  would  have  given 
their  blood  for  Italy  can  now  only  give  her  thes 
tears. 

"  Some  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  together,  1 
have  been  enough  in  the  secret  (at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  country)  to  cast  perhaps  some  little  light 
upon  the  atrocious  treachery  wh'ich  has  rephmged 
Italy  into  barbarism:  at  present  I  have  neither  im.1 
time  nor  the  temper.  However,  the  real  Italians 
are  not  to  blame ;  merely  the  scoundrels  at  the  hue. 
of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun  now  wears,  and  wil 
trample  them  to  ashes  with  for  their  severity.  ] 
have  risked  myself  with  the  others  here,  and  Ir.w 
far  I  may  or  may  not  be  compromised  is*  a  problem 
at  this  moment.  Some  of  them,  like  Craigengelt, 
would  '  tell  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  save  them- 
selves.' But,  come  what  may,  the  cause  was  a 
glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  present  as  if  the 
Greeks  had  run  away  from  Xerxes,  Happy  the 
few  who  had  only  to  reproach  themselves  with 
believing  that  those  rascals  were  less  '  rascaille ' 
than  they  proved  ! — Here  in  Romagna,  the  efforts 
were  necessarily  limited  to  preparations  and  good 
intentions,  until  the  Germans  were  fairly  engaged 
in  eijKnl  warfare — as  we  are  upon  their  very  fron- 
tiers, without  a  single  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  San 
M.irino.  Whether  '  hell  will  be  paved  with  '  those 
'  good  intentions,'  I  know  not ;  but  there  will  prob 
ably  be  a  good  store  of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon 
the  pavement,  whatever  may  be  its  composition. 
Slabs  of  lava  from  their  mountain,  with  the  bodies 
of  their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would  be  the 
fittest  causeway  for  Satan's  '  Corso.'  " 


"  P'ua,  Notember  5,  1821. 

"  '  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in 
the  little  things  of  this  world,  Sancho,'  says  Sterne 
in  a  letter,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  and  so  I  have  often 
found  it. 

"  In  page  [1012,]  of  this  collection,  I  had  alluded 
to  my  friend  Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  us  my  feel* 
ings  suggested.  About  a  week  or  two  afterward,  I 
met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bologna, 
after  not  having  met  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He 
was  abroad  in  1814,  and  came  home  just  as  I  set  out 
in  1816. 

"  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the 
years  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of 
'Harrow.  It  was  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling, 
like  rising  from  the  grave  to  me.  Clare  too  waa 
much  agitated — more  in  appearance  '-han  was  my- 
self; for  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers' 
ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own 
which  made  me  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  should 
find  a  note  from  him  left  at  Bologna.  I  did.  We 
were  obliged  to  part  for  our  different  journeys,  he 
for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with  the  promise  to  meet 
again  in  spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together, 
and  on  the  public  road;  but  1  hardly  recollect  an 
hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against 
them.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  on,  and 
had  left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bologna,  because  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  travelling  could  not  w&it 
longer. 

"  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been 
the  least  altered  in  every  ( thing  from  the  excellent 
qualities  and  kiiid  affections  which  attached  me  to 
him  so  strongly  at  school.  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is 
called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leave* 
of  bad  passions. 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience  only 
but  from  all  1  have  ever  heard  of  him  from  others, 
during  absence  and  distance. 

****** 

"  I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c.  Mj 
former  impressions  were  confirmed ;  but  .hey  Trei 
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too  mar.y  visi:ers  tl.ere  to  allow  ane  to  feel  any 
thing  proj  erly.  When  we  were  (about  thirty  or 
forty)  all  stuffed  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  and 
knick-knackeries,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, I  told  Rogers  that  it  '  felt  like  being  in  the 
watehhouse.'  I  left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to 
some  of  his  acquaintances,  and  strolled  on  alone — 
the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of  any  feeling 
for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply 
this  to  a  tote  a  tete  scrutiny  with  Rogers,  who  has 
an  excellent  taste,  and  deep  feeling  for  the  arts, 
(indeed  much  more  of  both  than  I  can  possess,  for 
of  the  FoiiMEit  I  have  not  much,)  but  to  the 
crowd  of  jostling  starers  and  travelling  talkers 
around  me. 

"  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the  woman 
on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian,  '  Well, 
now,  this  is  really  very  fine  indeed,' — an  observa- 
tion which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph 
Andrews  on  '  the  certainty  of  death,"  was  (as  the 
landlord's  wife  observed)  '  extremely  true.' 

"  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Goldsmith's 
prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz.,  '  that  the  pic- 
tures would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino." 

****** 

"  People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy  which 
runs  through  my  writings.  Others  have  wondered 
at  my  personal  gayety.  But  I  recollect  once,  after 
an  hour  in  which  I  had  been  sincerely  and  particu- 
larlv  gay  and  rather  brilliant,  in  company,  my  wife 
replying  to  me,  when  I  said,  (upon  her  remarking 
my  high  spirits, )  '  And  yet,  Bell,  I  have  been 
called  and  miscalled  melancholy — vou  must  have 
seen  how  falsely,  frequently  ? '  '  No,  Byron,'  she 
answered,  '  it  is  not  so :  at  heart,  you  are  the  most 
melancholy  of  mankind ;  and  often  when  apparently 
gayest.' 

****** 

"  A  young  American,*  named  Coolidge,  called  on 
me  not  many  months  ago.  He  was  intelligent, 
very  handsome,  and  not  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  according  to  appearances ;  a  little  romantic, 
but  that  sits  well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of 
poesy,  as  may  be  suspected  from  his  approaching 
me  in  my  cavern.  He  brought  me  a  message  from 
an  old  servant  of  my  family,  (Joe  Murray,)  and 
told  me  that  he  (Mr.  Coolidge)  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome,  to  send  to 
America.  I  confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this 
young  enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  transatlantic  travel- 
ler, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the 
Paris  Pantheon,  (I  have  seen  emperors  and  dem- 
agogues cast  down  from  their  pedestals  even  in 
my  own  time,  and  Grattan's  name  razed  from  the 
street,  called  after  him  in  Dublin;)  I  say  that  I 
was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  sint/le,  ^m- 
political,  and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  poet  he 
admired.  It  must  have  been  expensive,  though  : — 
/  would  not  pa}'  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust 
for  any  human  head  and  shoulders,  except  Napo- 
leon's, or  my  children's,  or  some  '  absurd  woman- 
kind's, as  Monkbarns  calls  them — or  my  sister's. 
If  asked  why,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  ? — Answer, 
that  it  was  at  the  particular  request  of  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  Esq.,  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is  a 
different  matter  ; — every  body  sits  for  their  picture  ; 
but  a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to 
permanency,  and  smacks  something  of  a  hankering 
for  public  fame  rather  than  private  remembrance. 

"  Whenever  an  American  requests  to  see  me, 
(•which  is  not  unfrequently,)  I  comply,  firstly,  be- 
cause I  respect  a  people  who  acquired  their  freedom 
by  their  firmness  without  excess;  and,  secondly, 
uecause  these  transatlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  be- 
tween,' n:.ake  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity 
from,  the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  In  a  century  or 


two  the  new  English  and  Spsnish  Atlan tides  Wil 
be  masters  of  .the  old  countries,  in  ill  probability 
as  Greece  and  Europe  overcame  their  mother  Asm 
in  the  older  or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called. 

****** 

After  saying,  in  reference  to  his  own  choice  o. 
Venice  as  a  place  of  residence,  "  I  remembered 
General  Ludlow's  domal  description,  '  Omne  solum 
forti  patria,'  and  sat  down  free  in  a  country  which 
had  been  one  of  slavery  for  centuries,"  he  adds, 
"  But  there  is  no  freedom,  even  for  masters,  in  the 
midst  of  slaves.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  the 
thing.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  was  the  owner  ol 
Africa,  to  do  at  once  w.hat  Wilberforce  will  do  in 
time,  viz.,  sweep  slavery  from  her  deserts,  and  look 
on  upon  the  first  dance  of  their  freedom. 

"  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  men's 
own  fault:  if  they  will  be  slaves,  let  them  !  Yet  it 
is  but  '  a  word  and  a  blow.'  See  how  England  for 
merly,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switzer- 
land, freed  themselves !  There  is  no  one  instance 
of  a  long  contest  in  which  men  did  not  triumph 
over  systems.  If  Tyranny  misses  her  first  spring, 
she  is  cowardly  as  the  tiger,  and  retires  to  be  hunted. 
******* 

"  Going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi  (Castri)  in 
1809,  I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (H.  says  they 
were  vultures  —  at  least,  in  conversation)  and  I 
seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed 
the  lines  to  Parnassus,  (in  Childe  Harold,)  and,  OB 
beholding  the  birds,  had  a  hope  that  Apollo  had 
accepted  my  homage.  I  have  at  least  had  the  name 
and  fame  of  a  poet  during  the  poetical  part  of  life, 
(from  twenty  to  thirty;) — whether  it  will  last  is 
another  matter. 

****** 

"  In  the  year  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  were  going  to 
dine  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman  square,  I  pulled 
out  a  '  Java  Gaz-ette,'  (which  Murray  had  sent  to 
me,)  in  which  there  was  a  controversy  on  our  re- 
spective merits  as  poets.  It  was  amusing  enougTi 
that  we  should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the  same 
table,  while  they  were  squabbling  about  us  in  the 
Indian  seas,  (to  be  sure,  the  paper  was  datc.d  six 
months  before,)  and  filling  columns  with  Batavian 
criticism.  But  this  is  fame,  I  presume.* 

"One  of  my  notions  different  from  those  of  my 
contemporaries  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  high 
age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi- 
distant)  than  ever  there  were,  and  proportionably 
less  poetry.  This  tlu'sia  I  hs  re  maintained  for 
some  years,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  meeteth  not  with 
favor  from  my  brethren  of  the  shelf.  Even  Moore 
shakes  his  head,  and  firmly  believes  that  this  is  the 
grand  age  of  British  poesy. 

*      •      *  *  *  *  * 

"  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ft  appears  to  me 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  attend  for  a 
moment  to  the  action  of  ruind :  it  is,  'n  perpetual 
activity.  I  used  to  doubt  of  it,  but  rejection  has 
taught  me  better.  It  acts  also  so  very  independent 
of  body — in  dreams,  for  instance  ; — incoherently  and 
madly,  I  grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind,  and  much 
more  mind  than  when  we  ?re  awake.  Now  that 
this  should  not  act  separately,  as  well  as  jointly, 
who  can  pronounce  ?  The  stoics,  Epictetus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  call  the  present  state  '  a  soul 
which  drags  a  carcass,' — a  heavy  chain  to  be  sure, 
but  all  chains  being  material  may  be  shaken  off. 
How  far  our  future  life  will  be  individual,  or,  rather, 
how  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  our  present  existence, 
is  another  question  ;  but  that  the  mind  is  eternal 
seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not  so.  Oi 
course,  I  here  venture  upon  the  question  without 
recurring  to  revelation,  which,  however,  is  at  least 
as  rational  a  solution  of  it  as  any  other.  A  material 
resurrection  seems  strange  and  even  absurd,  except 
for  purposes  of  punishment ;  and  all  punishment 
which  is  to  revenge  rather  than  correct  must  h«s 
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tmg ;  and  when  the  world  is  at  an  .end, 
what  moral  or  warning  purpose  can  eternal  tortures 
answer  ?  Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured 
-he  divine  doctrines  here : — but  the  whole  thing  is 
inscrutable.'' 


•'  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reason,  but  to  be- 
lie*:e.  You  might  as  well  tell  a  man  not  to  wake, 
out  sfeep.  And  then  to  bully  with  torments,  and 
all  that  i  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  meiuice 
o.'  hell  makes  as  many  devils  as  the  severe  penal 
rodes  of  inhuman  humanity  make  villains." 


"  Man  is  born  passionate  of  body,  but  with  an 
binate  though  secret  tendency  to  the  love  of  good 
in  his  mainspring  of  mind.  But,  God  help  us  all ! 
it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of  atoms." 


•'  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but  repro- 
duced, and,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  eternity, 
eternal ;  and  why  not  mind?  Why  should  not  tin 
mind  act  with  and  upon  the  universe,  as  portions  of 
it  act  upon  and  with  the  congregated  dust  called 
mankind  ?  See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself 
and  others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The  same  agency, 
in  a  higher  and  purer  degree,  may  ac.t  upon  the 
Btars,  &c.,  ad  infmitum." 


••  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in 
philosophy,  but  could  never  bear  its  introduction 
into  Christianity,  which  appears  to  me  essentially 
founded  upon  the  soul.  For  this  reason,  Priestley's 
Christian  Materialism  alv.'ays  struck  me  as  deadly. 
Believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  you  will, 
but  not  without  a  soul.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if,  after 
having  had  a  soul  (as  surely  the  mind,  or  wh:>tc\rv 
you  call  it  is)  in  this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in 
the  next,  even  for  an  immortal  materiality  !  I  own 
my  partiality  for  spirit." 


"  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sunshiny 
day,  as  if  there  was  some  association  between  an 
internal  approach  to  greater  light  and  purity,  and 
the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external 
existence." 


"  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars 
through  HerschelTs  telescope,  and  saw  that  they 
were  worlds." 


'•  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could 
prove  the  world,  many  thousand  years  older  than 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you  could  get  rid  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still, 
what  is  to  be  put  up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  is  the 
difficulty  removed  ?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  what  matters  it  when  or  how?  " 


"  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of 
some  higher  material  being  wrecked  in  a  former 
world,  and  degenerated  in  the  hardship  and  strug- 
gle through  chaos  into  conformity,  or  something 
like  it, — as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c., 
Inferior  in  the  present  state,  as  the  elements  be- 
come more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this  higher 
pre- Adamite  supposititious  creation  must  have  had 
"ux  origir  and  a  Creator, — for  a  creation  is  a  more  i 


natural  imagination  than  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean." 


"  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Lysa-nder,  th^t 
Aristotle  observes  '  that  in  general  great  geniuses 
are  of  a  melancholy  turix  and  instances  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Hercules,  (or  Heraclitus,)  as  examples; 
and  Lysander,  though  not  while  young,  yet  as  in 
dined  to  it  when  approaching  towards  age.'  Whe- 
ther I  am  a  genius  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  friends  as -well  as  enemies,  and  in  more 
countries  and  languages  than  one,  and  also  within 
a  no  very  long  period  of  existence.  Of  my  genius 
I  can  say  nothing,  but  of  my  melancholy,  ^that  n 
is  '  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminishing.'  Bu 
how  ? 

"  I  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom,  but 
that  it  is  only  remarked  in  the  rerharkable.  The 
Duchesse  tie  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine 
on  the  errors  of  clever  people,  said  that  '  they  were 
not  worse  than  others,  only,  being  more  in  view, 
more  noted,  especially  in  all  that  could  reduce  them 
to  the  rest,  or  raise  the  rest  to  them.'  In  1816  this 
was. 

"In  fact,  (I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of  fools 
were  all  set  down  like  those  of  the  wise,  the  wise 
(who  seem  at  present  only  a  better  sort  of  fools  > 
would  appear  almost  intelligent." 


"  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  impression 
of  what  ceases  to  be  constantly  before  us  :  a  year 
impairs ;  a  lustre  obliterates.  There  is  little  dis- 
tinct left  without  an  effort  of  memory.  Then,  in- 
deed, the  lights  are  rekindled  for  a  moment ;  but 
who  can  be  sure  that  imagination  is  not  the  -torch- 
bearer  ?  Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  yearo  t» 
bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind",  or  the 
sayings,  or  the  habits  of  his  best  friend,  or  his  yreat- 
fsi  man,  (I  mean  his  favorite,  his  Bonaparte,  his 
this,  that,  or  t'other,)  and  he  will  be  surprised  at 
the  extreme  confusion  of  his  ideas.  I  speak  confi- 
dently on  this  point,  having  always  passed  for  one 
who  nad  a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  memory.  I  ex- 
cept, indeed,  our  recollection  of  womankind  ;  there 

is  no  forgetting  them  (and  be  d d  to  them)  any 

more  than  any  other  remarkable  era,  such  as  '  the 
revolution,'  or  '  the  plague,'  or  '  the  invasion,'  or 
'  the  comet,'  or  '  the  war,'  of  such  and  such  an 
epoch, — being  the  favorite  dates  of  mankind,  who 
have  so  many  blessings  in  their  lot,  that  they  never 
make  their  calendars  from  them,  being  too  common. 
For  instance,  you  see,  '  the  great  drought,'  '  the 
Thames  frozen  over,'  '  the  seven  years'  war  broke 
out,'  the  '  English,  or  French,  or  Spanish  revolu- 
tion commenced,'  'the  Lisbon  earthquake,'  'the 
Lima  earthquake,'  '  the  earthquake  of  Calabria/ 
'  the  plague  of  London,'  ditto  '  of  Constantinople,' 
'  the  sweating  sickness,'  '  the  yellow  fever  of  Phila- 
delphia," &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  you  don't  see  'the 
abundant  harvest,'  'the  fine  summer,'  'the  long 
peace,'  'the  wealthy  speculation,'  'the  reckless 
voyage,'  recorded  so  emphatically .  By-the-way, 
there  has  been  a  thirty  years'  war  and  a  seventy 
years'  war;  was  there  ever  a  seventy  or  a  thirty 
years'  peace?  or  was  there  ever  a  DAY'S  universal 
peace  ?  except  perhaps  in  China,  where  they  have 
found  out  the  miserable  happiness  of  a  stationary 
and  unwarlike  mediocrity.  And  is  all  this  because 
nature  is  niggard  or  savage,  or  mankind  ungrateful  f 
Let  philosophers  decide.  I  am  none." 


'  In  general  I  do  not  Iraw  well  with  the  literal/ 
men;  not  that  I  dislik«  them— but  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  them  aftei  I  have  praised  tLeir  la»« 
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publication.  Tl  ;re  are  several  exceptions,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  they  have  either  been  men  of  the 
world,  such  as  Scott  and  Moore,  &c.  ;  or  visionaries 
out  of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  &c. :  but  your  literary 
every-day  man  and  I  never  went  well  in  company, 
especially  your  foreigner,  whom  I  never  could  abide  ; 
except  Giordani,  and — and — and — (I  really  can't 
name  any  other) — I  don't  remember  a  man  among 
them  whom  I  ever  wished  ,to  see  twice,  except  per- 
haps Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of  languages, 
the  Briarius  of  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  Poylg  ott, 
rmd  more,  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
Ih.-  Tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter,  lie 
is  indeed  a  marvel — unassuming  also.  I  tried  him 
in  aJ  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a  single  oath, 
(or  adjuration  to  the  gods  against  postboys,  sav- 
ages, lartars,  boatmen,  sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers, 
Piuleteers,  camel-drivers,  Vetturini,  postmasters, 
posthorses,  posthouses,  post  every  thing,)  and, 
Egad  !  he  astounded  me — even  to  my  English." 


"'No  man  would  live  his  life  over  again,'  is  an 
old  and  true  saying  which  all  can  resolve  for  them- 


Ives.     At  the  same  time,  there  are  jrobably  tnn 
ents  in  most  men's"  lives  which  they  would  live 


selves. 

ments  in  most  men's"  lives  which  they 

over  the  rest  "of  life  to  regain  ?     Else  why  do  we  • 

live  at  all  ?  because  Hope  recurs  to  Memory,  both 

false  ;  but — but — but — but  and  this  but  drags  on  till 

— what  ?     I  do  not  know  :  and  who  does  ?     He  that 

died  o'  Wednesday  ?  " 


"  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  been  '  successful  in  aL 
his  battles ' — but  what  battles  ?  Name  them  !  II 
you  mention  Caesar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  yon 
at  once  rush  upon  Pharsalia,  Munda,  Alesia,  Cfan 
nne,  Thrasymene,  Trebia,  Lodi,  Marengo,  Jena, 
Austerlitz,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Moskwa :  but  it  is 
less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of  Alcibiades  ; 
though  they  may  be  named  too,  though  not  so  read- 
ily as  the  Leuctra  and  Mantinae  of  Epaminondas 
the  Marathon  of  Miltiades,  the  Salamis  of  Themi?- 
tocles,  and  the  Thermopylae  of  Leonidas.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  a  name  of  antiquity  which  comes  down  with  s-ich 
a  general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibiades.  Why  r  I 
cannot  answer.  Who  can  ?  " 


EEYIEW  OF  WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS. 

TWO   VOLS.,    1807.* 
[PuoM  "MONTHLY  LITERARY  RECREATIONS,"  FOH  AUGUST,  1807.] 


THE  volumes  before  us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,  a  collection  which  has  not  undeservedly 
met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  applause. 
The  characteristics  of  Mr.  W.'s  muse  are  simple 
and  flowing,  though  occasionally  inharmonious 
verse,  strong,  and  sometimes  irresistible  appeals 
to  the  feelings,  with  unexceptionable  sentiments. 
Though  the  present  work  may  not  equal  his  former 
efforts,  many  of  the  poems  possess  a  native  ele- 
gance, natural  and  unaffected,  totally  devoid  of 
the  tinsel  embellishments  and  abstract  hyperboles 
of  several  contemporary  sonneteers.  The  last  son- 
net in  the  first  volume,  p.  1-52,  is  perhaps  the  best, 
without  any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which  we 
hope  are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present 
trisis  ;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a  genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes  : — 

"  Another  year  !  another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  I 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone— 
The  last  that  dares  to  stnijs-le  with  the  foe. 
Tis  we.I  I— from  this  lay  forward  we  shall  know- 
That  in  onra'.ves  our  *afety  muat  be  sought, 
Thru  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought; 
That  we  must  stand  ui.prop'd,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard  !  whom  such  foretaste  does  not  cheer  t 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  this  land 


•  1  hive  been  a  revie 
Literary  Recreations,"  I 
Mon'hly  Review  I  wrote  i 
•  tt.r  i<a  t  of  1811. 


•er.  In  1807,  fa  a  Magazine  called  "  Monthly 
eviewed  Wordsworth's  traeh  of  that  time.  In  the 
mo  ankles  which  were  inserted.  This  was  in  the 


BP  men  who  hold  Its  many  blesslnprs  dp  ar, 
Wi«p,  upright,  valiant,  not  a  venal  land, 
Who  are  to  judge  of  dang-r  which  they  f-w, 
And  honor  which  they  do  not  ur.'.'.-rp'.nt"!." 

The  song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  the 
Seven  Sisters,  the  Affliction  of  Margaret  — —  ol 
,  possess  all  the  beauties,  and  few  of  the  de- 
fects, of  this  writer:  the  following  lines  frpm.the 
last  are  in  his  first  style : — 

"  Ah  !  little  iloth  the  young  one  dream 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  scream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  : 
He  knows  it  not,  IIP  cumot  gu.-ss  : 
Y'-.irs  tii  H  molli'T  brin^  distress, 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less." 

The  pieces  least  worthy  of  the  author  are  those 
entitled  "  Moods  of  my  own  Mind."  We  certainly 
wish  these  "  MoodS "  had  been  less  frequent,  or 
not  permitted  to  occupy  a  place  near  works  which 
only  make  their  deformity  more  obvious ;  when  Mr. 
W.  ceases  to  please,  it  is  by  "abandoning"  hia 
mind  to  the  most  common-place 'ideas,  at  the  same 
time  clothing  them  in  language  not  simple,  but 
puerile.  What  will  any  reader  or  auditor,  out  ol 
the  nursery,  say  to  such  namby-pamby  as  '  Linef 
written  at  the  Foot  of  Brother's  Bridge  ? 

"  The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  tlowmg, 
The  small  birds  twitter, 
Tie  lake  doth  slrttiir. 
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The  gri>en  field  sleepi  In  the  win  j 

The  uliiesl  and  youngest, 

Are  at  work  with  tlie  BUungest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising-, 

1'here  are  forty  feeding  lito  one, 

Like  an  army  dileated, 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  faro  ill, 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill." 


l<  Vhe  pK  ugh-boy  is  whooping  anon,  anon,"  &c., 
ft  3.,  h  in  the  same  exquisite  measure.  This  ap- 
pears, to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imitation 
of  sddi  mhiStrelsv  as  soothed  our  cries  in  the  cra- 
dlf,  with  the  shrill  ditty  of 


"  Hev  -^  diddle, 
IV  cut  and  thefiddtel 
Tlie  ww  jurnp'd  over  the  moon, 
The  1'aie  dog  laugh'd  to  see  such  ipoit, 
And  Uie  dish  ran  away  with  tlie  tpccu. 


On  the  whole,  however,  with  the  exception  of  ths 
above,  and  other  INNOCENT  odes  of  the  same  cast 


we  think  these  volumes  display  a  genius  worthy  cl 
higher  pursuits,  and  regret  that  Mr.  W.  confinfaS 
his  muse  to  such  trifling  subjects.  We  trust  hid 
motto  will  be  in  future,  "  Paulo  majora  canamus." 
Many,  with  inferior  abilities,  have  acquired  a  loft:ti 
seat  on  Parnassus,  merely  by  attempting  strains  in 
J  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  more  qualified  to  excel 


OF  GELL'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITHACA, 
AND  ITINERARY  OF  GREECE. 


[TROM  THE  "  MONTHLY  REVIEW,"  FOR  AUGUST.  1811."] 


THAT  laudable  curiosity  concerning  the  remains 
,cf  classical  antiquity  which  has  of  late  years  in- 
creast-d  among  our  countrymen,  is  in  no  traveller  or 
author  more  conspicuous  than  in  Mr.  Gell.  What- 
ever diriVivnce  of  opinion  may  yet  exist  with  regard 
to  the  sii  -i-i  ss  of  the  several  disputants  in  the  fa- 
mous Trojan  controversy,*  or,  indeed,  relating  to 
t*ie  present  author's  merits  as  an  inspector  of  the 
l.-oad,  it  must  universally' be  acknowledged  that 
any  work,  which  more  forcibly  impresses  on  our 
Imaginations  the  scenes  of  heroic  action,  and  the 
subjects  of  immortal  song,  possesses  claims  on  the 
attention  of  every  scholar. 

Of  the  two  works  which  now  demand  our  report, 
we  conceive  the  former  to  be  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  as  the  latter  is  indisputably 
the  most  serviceable  to  the  traveller.  Excepting, 
indeed,  the-  running  commentary  which  it  contains 
on  a  number  of  extracts  from  Pausanias  and  Strabo, 
it  is,  as  the  title  imports,  a  mere  itinerary  of  Greece, 
or  rather  of  Argolis  only,  in  its  present  circumstan- 
ces. This  being  the  case,  surely  it  would  have  an- 
Rwere-1  ev  ry  purpose  of  utility  much  better  by  being 
printed  as  a  pocket  road-book  of  that  part  of  the 
V^orea;  for  a  quarto  is  a  very  unmanageable  travel- 
ling companion.  The  mapsf  and  drawings,  we 
shall  be  tnld,  would  not  permit  such  an  arrange- 
ment .  but  as  to  the  drawings,  they  are  not  in  gen- 
£i  il  to  be  admired  as  specimens  of  the  art ;  and 
several  of  them,  as  we  have  be°n  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  do  not 
compensate  for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of  execu- 
tion, by  any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  representation. 
Others,  ind"eed,  are  more  faithful,  according  to  our 


•  We  have  i".  from  the  beat  authority  tha1.  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Homeric  si-ct,  Jicob  Bryant,  sevenl  years  i-efore  his  death,  expressed  regret 
far  his  ungrate!  il  attempt  to  destroy  some  ol  the  most  pleasing  associations 
of  our  yotithfU.  studies.  One  ol  his  last  vishes  was—"  Trojaqut  nunc 

I  Or  rather,  Map;  for  we  hive  only  one  in  the  volume,  and  that  Is  on 

(oo  sir-ill  i  seal.-  (u  give  more  lhan  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  position  of 
O,:HV!>.  The  excuse  about  a  larger  r-ap  not  foldioj  well  U  trifling ;  see,  for 
•utaucu  the  axtlior's  ot'n  map  of  Itb>  t. 


informants.  The  true  reason,  iiowever,  foi  this 
costly  mode  of  publication  is  in  ccurse  to  be  found 
in  a  desire  of  gratifying  the  public  passion  for  largo 
margins,  and  all  tlie  luxury  of  typography;  and  we 
have  before  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Gell's  aristocratical  mode  of  communicating  a  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  accessible  to  a 
much  greater  portion  of  classical  students  than  can 
at  present  acquire  it  by  his  means: — but,  as  s-.ich 
expostulations  are  generally  useless,  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  what  we  can  obtain,  and  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Gell  has  chosen  to  present  it. 
The  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  observed, 
is  the  most  attractive  in  the  closet.  It  comprehends 
•i  very  full  survey  of  the  far-famed  island  which  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  has  immortalized;  for  we  really 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  lias  established 
the  identity  of  the  modern  Tficaki  with  the  Ithaca 
of  Homer.  At  all  events,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  it  is 
a  very  agreeable  deception,  and  is  effected  by  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Homer 
that  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  scenes 
which  our  traveller  has  visite'd.  We  shall  extract 
some  of  these  adaptations  of  the  ancient  picture  to 
the  modern  scene,  marking  the  points  of  resem- 
blance which  appear  to  be  strained  and  foi'ced,  aa 
well  as  those  which  are  more  easy  and  natural :  but 
we  must  first  insert  some  preliminary  matte/  from 
the  opening  chapter.  The  following  passage  con- 
veys a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  the  book,  which 
may  give  our  readers  a  tolerably  adequate  notion  of 
its  contents : — 

"  The  present  work  may  adduce,  by  a  simple  and  correct  survey  o  to* 
island,  coincidences  in  Its  geography,  in  its  natural  pr  ductions,  and  moral 
uate,' Mure  unnoticed.  Some  will  be  directly  pointed  out;  the  fancy  at 
mer-nuity  of  the  reader  may  te  employed  in  tracing  otln-rs  ;  (he  mind  fa.niliaj 
with  the  imagery  of  tte  OdyiMT  will  recngniie  with  latisfact'.nn  Ihe  scenn 
th<Mn»>lve» ;  and  '.his  fo'-ime  is  ofl'ered  to  the  public,  not  entirely  without 
hopes  ot  vindicating  tnc  poem  of  Homer  from  the  skepticism  of  thiw  critid 
who  imagine  that  the  Oti/-«wy  It  a  mere  poetical  composition,  unsupported 
by  history,  and  unconnected  jpitk  '.he  acili'ass  of  any  particular  situation. 

"ome  have  asserted  that,  hi  the  comparison  of  places  now  exiting  wRfc 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  we  oug>\t  not  to  expect  coincidence  in  luiimw 
details;  ret  it  sccius  only  by  th>ie  that  the  kingdcm  nf  L'ly«e>>  •«•  an 
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Xher,  can  be  Identified,  as,  if  sucli  an  idea  be  admitted,  erery  small  t 
rocky  island  IT  the  Ionian  Sea,  containing  a  good  port,  might,  with  eq 
plausibility,  (tsmme  the  appellation  of  Ithaca. 

"  The  Veiie^.m  geographers  have  in  a  great  degree  contributed  to  raise 
Ihose  doubts  which  have  existed  on  the  identity  of  the  modern  with  Hie 
undent  Ithaca,  l.y  giving,  in  their  charts,  Ihe  name  of  Val  di  Comnare  to  the 
•land.  That  rame  is,  however,  lolally  unknown  in  tho  country,  where  the 
isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  ranks,  and  Theaki  by  me  vulgar 
The  Venetians  have  equally  corrupted  the  name  of  almost  every  place  ir 
3r-ece  ;  yet,  as  the  natives  of  Epaclos  or  Naupacios  never  heard  of  Lepanto 
those  ol  Zacynthui  ot  Zante,  or  the  Athenians  of  Settines,  it  would  be  al 
ontair  to  rob  Ithaca  of  its  name,  on  such  authority,  as  it  would  be  to  assert 
that  no  sucli  island  exiaied,  because  no  tolerable  representation  of  its  foim 
•an  be  found  in  the  Venetian  surveys 

"  The  rare  medals  of  the  island,  of  which  three  are  represented  in  the 
•itlep.gf,  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  th«  name  of  Ithaca  was  not  li 
lurii  a  tie  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors.     They  have  the  head  of  Ulys* 
•ecogmzed  b)  the  pil'Mim,  or  pointed  cap,  while  the  reverse  of  one  pre.sei 
he  fis-'ire  of  a  cock,  the  emolem  of  his  vigilance,  wilh  the  legend  16  A  KiiN 
a  few  of  these  medals  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  i 
l!so,  with  the  cock,  found  in  the  Island,  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Zavo, 
of  Bathi.     The  uppermost  coin  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter  j  Ihe  second 
fa  copied  from  Newman,  and  Ihe  third  is  the  property  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

"  Several  inscriptions,  which  will  be  hereafter  produced,  will  tend  to  thi 
ccnfirrration  of  the  idea  thai  llhaca  was  inhabited  about  the  time  when  tht 
Romans  were  masters  of  Greece  j  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  th; 
few,  if  any  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  descended  from  anccstoi 
who  had  long  resided  successively  in  the  islanu.  Even  those  who  lived,  at 
the  time  of  Ulytses,  in  Ithaca,  seem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating 
to  Argos,  and  no  chief  remained,  after  the  second  in  descent  fr«m  thai  hero 
worthy  of  Ijeing  recorded  in  history.  It  appears  thai  the  isle  has  h-en  twici 
colonised  from  Cephalonia  in  modem  times,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  gran 
had  been  made  by  the  Venetians,  entitling  each  se'ller  in  Ithaca  to  as  mud 
taud  as  his  circumstances  would  enable  him  to  cultivate." 

Mr.  Gell  then  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  authori- 
ty of  previous  writers  on  the  subject  of  Ithaca.  Sir 
George  Wheeler  and  Mr.  le  Chevalier  fall  under  his 
severe  animadversion ;  and,  indeed,  according  to 
his  account,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  visited 
the  island,  and  the  description  of  the  latter  is  "  ab- 
solutely too  absurd  for  refutation."  In  another 
place,  he  speaks  of  M.  le  C.  "  disgracing  a  work 
of  such  merit  by  the  introduction  of  such  fabrica- 
tions ;  "  again,  of  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  maps ; 
and,  lastly,  of  his  inserting  an  island  at  the  south- 
ern entry  of  the  Channel  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca,  which  has  no  existence.  This  observation 
rery  nearly  approaches  to  the  use  of  that  mono- 
syllable which  Gibbon,*  without  expressing  •  it,  so 
adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his  antagonist, 
Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveller's  words  are 
rather  bitter  towards  his  brother  tourist :  but  we 
must  conclude  that  their  justice  warrants  their  se- 
verity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes  his 
landing  in  Ithaca,  and  .arrival  at  the  rock  Korax 
and  the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  designates  it  with 
sufficient  positiveness. — This  rock,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka  Petra,  he  contends 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which  Homer  mentions  as 
contiguous  to  the  habitation  of  Eurnaeus,  the  faith- 
ful swineherd  of  Ulysses. — We  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty of  adding  to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Gell  some 
of  the  passages  in  Homer  to  which  he  refers  only, 
conceiving  this  to  be  the  fairest  method  of  exhibit- 
ing the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  his  argument. 
"  Ulysses,"  he  observes,  "  came  to  the  extremity 
of  the  isle  to  visit  Eumaeus,  and  that  extremity  was 
the  most  southern ;  for  Telemachus,  coming  from 
Pylos,  'touched  at  the  first  south-eastern  part  of 
Ithaca  with  the  same  intention." 

Kai  TOTC  Sri  /)'  'Ofivtrria  (cafif  iro&tv  fiyaye  Satficav 


'Ex  IIi>A»  fipaOotvTuf  luv  aw  tin  /itAui 


SI. 


'Aurap  Ivrjv  Trparijn  dtertjv  'Waxes  d0i«^oi 
N»/a  iiev  e$  wo^tu  orpvvat  <ra«  jrawrac  craipovf 
'Auroj  J«  TTjdcoTira  o-w/?corr/»>  it<ra((nKca(f>ait 

x.  T.  A.  'OSvtrver  O. 


These  citations,  we  think,,  appear  to  justif"  tb» 
author  in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  oi 
his  rock  and  fountain  with  the  place  of  those  men 
tioned  by  Homer.  But  let  us  now  follow  him  in 
the  closer  descript'an  of  the  scene. — After  some  ac- 
count of  the  subjects  in  the  plate  affixed,  Mr.  Gell 
remarks :  "  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  sequestered 
spot  without  being  struck  with  the  recollection  ol 
the  Fount  of  Arethusa  and  the  rock  Korax,  which 
the  poet  mentions  in  the  same  line,  adding,  that 
there  the  swine  eat  the  sweet  acorns,*  and  drink  the 
black  water." 

A>?£if  TOV  yt  ffvcaai  taprmcvov  al  oc  vt/tavrai 
Flap  K  ipaKiif  ircrpn,  iwt  rr.  Kpr/vri  'Ao£0»<ri;, 
EtrOuaat  @a\av<m  /jevoetKca,  <cat  ^ttAay  iifr^p 
Hivnaat'  O&vaaei'  N. 

"  Having  passed  some  time  at  the  fountain,  fak'.it  a  drawing,  and  mado 

w  mo-vary  observations  on  Ihe  situation  of  the  plLce,  we  proceeded  to  an 

itamination  of  the  precipice,  climbing  over  the  terraces  above  the  source, 

niong  shady  fig-trees,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  Ihe 
powerful  etiects  of  Ihe  mid-day  sun.  After  a  short  but  fatiguing  ascent,  \v6 

•rived  at  the  rock,  which  extends  in  a  vast  perpendicular  semicircle,  Ijeaiiti- 
fully  fringed  with  trees,  facing  to  the  south-east.  Under  the  crag  we  found 
es  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the  entrance  of  one  of  which,  not  difficull 
of  access,  is  seen  in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  still  the  resort  of  sheef 

nd  goats,  and  in  one  ol  tt.em  are  small  natural  receptacles  for  Ihe  water, 

overed  by  a  stalagmitic  incrustation. 

"  These  caves,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  precipice, 
open  toward  the  south,  and  present  tit  with  another  accompaniment  to  the 
Fount  of  Arelluisa,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  informs  us  that  the  swineherd 
EmnsMjs  left  his  guests  in  the  house,  whilst  he,  putting  on  a  thick  garment, 
ivent  lo  sleep  near  the  herd,  under  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  which  sheltered 
lim  from  th»  northern  blast.  Now  we  know  that  the  herd  fed  near  the 
fount;  for  Minerva  tells  Ulysses  that  he  is  to  go  first  to  Eumasus,  whom  he 
should  find  with  the  swine,  near  Ihe  rock  Korax  and  Ihe  founl  of  Arelhusa. 
As  the  swine  then  fed  al  Ihe  fountain,  so  it  is  necessary  that  a  cavern  should 
found  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  this  seems  to  coincide,  in  distance  and  situation, 

ith  that  of  the  poem.  Near  the  fount  also  was  the  fold  or  Mathmos  ol 
Eumwis  j  for  the  goddess  informs  Ulysses  that  he  rhould  find  his  faithful 
servant  at  or  above  the  founl. 

"  Now  the  hero  meets  the  swineherd  close  to  the  fold,  which  wss  con- 
equenlly  veiy  near  that  source.  At  the  top  of  the  TOCK,  ami  just  alwve  the 
ipot  where  the  waterfall  shoots  down  the  precipice,  is  at  this  day  a  stagni  or 
pastoral  dwelling,  whicl:  Ihe  herdsmen  of  Ithaca  still  inhabit,  on  account  ol 
he  water  necessary  for  their  cattle.  One  of  these  people  walked  on  the 
•erge  of  the  precipice  at  the  time  of  our  visit  o  the  place,  and  s*med  so 

nxions  to  know  how  we  had  been  conveyed  In  Ihe  spol,  thai  his  enquiries 
reminded  us  of  a  question  probably  nol  uncommon  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
who  more  Uian  once  represents  Ihe  llhaceiices  demanding  of  strangers  what 
ihip  had  brought  them  lo  the  island,  it  being  evident  they  could  not  come  on 
not.  He  told  'us  that  there  was,  on  the  summit  where  he  stood,  a  small 
:istern  of  waler,  and  a  kalybea,  or  shepherd's  hut.  There  are  also  vesliges 
if  ancient  habitations,  and  the  place  is  now  called  Amarathia. 

"  Convenience,  as  well  as  safely,  seems  to  »ave  pointed  out  the  lofty 
iituation  of  Amanthia  as  a  ft  place  for  the  residence  of  Ihe  herdamen  of  thi« 
pan  of  the  island  from  the  earliesi  ages.  A  small  solirce  of  water  is  a 

lasure  in  Ihese  climates  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  now  select  a  rug 
.red  and  elevated  spot,  to  secure  them  from  the  robbers  of  the  Echinades,  '• 

to  be  recollected  lhai  the  Taphian  pirales  were  not  less  formidable,  even  in 
he  days  of  Ulysses,  and  that  a  residence  in  the  solitary  part  of  the  island, 

r  from  the  fortress,  and  close  to  a  celebrated  fountain,  must  at  nli  times 

ve  been  dangerous,  withoul  some  such  security  as  tha  rocks  of  Korax. 

deed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  lhal  Ihe  house  of  EMITWUS  was  on  the  tope* 

i  precipice :  foi  Ulysses,  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  his  story  to  tho 

•ineherd,  desires  to  be  thrown  from  the  summit  if  his  narration  does  not 

ove  correct. 

"  Near  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  is  a  curious  natural  gallery,  about  sevea 
eel  high,  which  is  expressed  in  Ihe  plaie.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  froa 
irery  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  place  and  the  Homeric  account, 
this  was  the  scene  designated  by  the  poet  as  Ihe  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
the  residence  of  Euinxus ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fii** 
her  spot  which  bears,  at  this  day,  so  strong  a  resemblance  lo  a  poetic 
escription  composed  al  a  period  so  very  remote.  There  is  no  other  foimuu'l 

this  part  of  the  island,  nor  any  rock  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance 

the  Korax  of  Homer. 

"  The  stathmos  of  the  good  Eumsus  appeal  to  have  been  little  different, 
ither  in  use  or  construction,  from  the  stagni  ai  d  kalybea  of  the  present  day. 
The  poel  expressly  mentions  that  other  herdsmen  drove  their  flocks  into  iM 
ity  al  sunset, — a  custom  which  still  prevails  throughout  Greece  during  the. 
'inter,  and  that  was  the  season  in  which  Ulysses  visited  Eumxus.  Vet 
lorner  accounts  for  this  deviation  from  the  prevailing  custom,  by  observing 
hat  he  had  retired  from  the  city  to  avoid  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  The** 
rifling  occurrences  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Ithaca  of  Hornet 
imething  more  than  the  creature  of  his  own  Fancy,  as  some  have  sup- 
x>sed  It  j  for  though  the  grand  outline  of  a  fable  may  be.  easily  imagined,  re< 


•  Sw  bin  Vir  f  cation  of  the  15th  and  16th  chapters  of  the  DKlint  and 


'  Sweet  acorns."    Does  Mr.  Gell  translate  f:  om  the  Latin  !    To  avcW 
ir  cause  of  mistake,  fitvitlKta  »hould  not  be  rcn  lered  trcuwro,  to 
ralom,  a»  Barnes  has  given  it. 
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IV)  wmstent  adaptMwn  of  minute  incidents  to  a  long  and  elaborate  falsehood 
V  a  task  of  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  nature." 

After  this  long  extract,  by  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gell's  argument,  we  can- 
not allow  room  for  any  farther  quotations  of  such 
extent  ;  and  we  must  offer  a  brief  and  imperfect 
analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
capital,  and  in  the  fourth,  he  describes  it  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  We  select  his  account  of  the 
mode  of  celebrating  a  Christian  festival  in  the  Greek 
church  :  — 

41  We  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  when 
ze-18  appeared  in  their  gayest  dresses,  and  saluted  each  other  in  the 
>.i  itli  demonatr  'lions  of  pleasure.  As  we  Kite  at  breakfast  in  the  house 
nor  /avo,  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  suc- 

hy a  tremendous  crash  of  polUTy,  which  fell  on  the  tiles,  steps,  and 
ents,  in  every  direction.  The  bells  of  the  numerous  church's  com- 
a  must  discordant  jingle  ;  coloiK  were  hoisted  on  every  mast  in  the 
nd  a  general  shout  of  joy  announced  some  great  event.  Our  host 
ed  us  that  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  annually  commemorated  In 
anner  m  E.i-J-,:,  the  populace  exclaiming  avew  o  X^iic  ,ij,  a\ri 

o  Qc/j$,  diirist  u  risen,  the  true  God." 

In  another  passage,  he  continues  this  account  as 
follows  :  —  "  In  the  evening  uf  the  festival,  the  in- 
habitants danced  before  their  houses  ;  and  at  one 
ive  saw  the  figure  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  by  the  youths  and  virgins  of  Delos,  at  the 
happy  return  i>f  Theseus  from  the  expedition  of  the 
Cretan  Labyrinth.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  that 
intricacy  vhich  was  supposed  ^  allude  to  the  wind- 
ings of  th*  habitation  of  the  Minotaur,"  £c.,  &c. 
This  is  rattier  too  much  for  even  the  inflexible 
gravity  of  our  censorial  muscles.  When  the  author 
talks,  with  all  the  reality  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) of  a  Lempriere,  on  the  stories  of  the 
fabulous  ages,  we  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  a 
momentary  smile  ;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany 
him  in  the  learned  architectural  detail  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  give  us,  from  the  Odyssey,  the  ground- 
plot  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  —  of  which  he  acnially 
ofiers  a  plan  in  drawing  !  "  showing  how  the  de- 
scription of  the  house  of  Ulvsses  in  the  Odyssey 
may  be  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  foundations 
vet  visible  on  the  hill  of  Aito  !  "  —  Oh,  Foote  ! 
Foote  !  why  are  you  lost  to  such  inviting  subjects 
for  your  ludicrous  pencil  !  In  his  account  of*  this 
•elebrated  mansion,  Mr.  Gell  says,  one  side  of  the 
court  sppins  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Thalamos, 
or  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and. 
in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he  refers  to  the 
10th  Odyssey,  line  three  hundred  and  forty.  On 
examining  his  reference,  we  read, 

'Ej  9a\anov  T'  Icvat,  KOI  <T>7J  tirtflrnitvnt  ivviis* 

where  Ulysses  records  an  invitation  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Circe  to  take  a  part  of  her  bed.  How 
this  illustrates  the  above  conjecture,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  divine  :  but  we  suppose  that  some  numerical 
error  has  occurred  in  the  reference,  as  we  have  de- 
tected a  trifling  mistake  or  two  of  the  same  nature. 
Mr.  G.  labors  hard  to  identify  the  cave  of  Cexia, 
near  Buthi  (the  capital  of  the  island),  with  the 
grotto  of  the  Nymphs  described  in  the  13th  Odys- 
sey. We  are  disposed  to  grant  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded :  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  proofs 
by  which  he  supports  his  opinion  ;  and  we  can  only 
extract  one  of  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
chapter,  which  appears  to  us  candid  and  judicious  : 

"  Whatever  opinion  mav  be  formed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  cave  of  Dexla 
with  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  it  is  fair  to  state,  that  Stmbn  positively  asserts 
that  no  such  cave  as  that  described  hy  Homer  existed  in  his  time,  and  that 
jeographer  thought  't  better  to  assign  a  physical    change,  ruther    ttui 
ignorance  in  Elomer,  to  account  for  a  dili'erence  which  he  imagined  to  exist 
between  the  Ithaca  of  his  time  and  that  of  the  poet.    But  Strabo,  who  was 
an  uncommonly  accurate  observer  with  respect  to  countries  surveyd  by  hi 
•elf,  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  misled  by  his  informers  on  many 
•erosions. 

"  That  Strabo  had  never  vnited  this  country  is  evident,  not  only  from  his 
Inaccurate  account  of  it,  but  from  his  citation  of  Appollodorus  and  Scepsius, 
•  bo*-  relations  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of  Ithaca, 
«•  will  'x  demonstrated  ou  a  luture  opportunity." 
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We  must,  however,  observe  that  "demonstration 
is  a  strong  term.— In  his  description  of  the  Leuca 
dian  Promontory  (of  -which  we  have  a  pleasing 
representation  in  the  plate),  the  author  remarks 
that  it  is  "  celebrated  for  the  leap  of  Sappho,  and 
the  death  of  Artemisia."  From  this  variety  in  the 
expression,  a  reader  would  hardly  conceive  that  both 
the  ladies  perished  in  the  same  manner :  in  fact,  the 
sentence  is  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the 
decapitation  of  Russell,  and  the  death  of  Sidney. 
The  view  from  this  promontory  includes  the  island 
of  Corfu ;  and  the  name  suggests  to  Mr.  Gell  tue 
following  note,  which,  though  rather  irrelevant,  is 
of  a  curious  nature,  and  we  therefore  conclude  oui 
citations  by  transcribing  it : — 

"  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corfu,  orOrcyra,  was  the  Phsacia  o. 
Homer;  but  Sir  Henry  Englefield  thinks  ;li  •  position  of  that  island  inconsistent 
witli  the  voyasfe  of  Ulysses  as  descrilied  in  the  Odyssey.  That  gentleman  hu 
also  oosi-rved  a  number  of  such  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  courts  ol 
Alcinous  and  Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  curious  and  inten-stmjr. 
Homer  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  Tyre,  Si  Ion,  and  Egypt ;  and,  as  at 
lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  if  he  had 
introduced  som  •  account  of  the  magnificence  of  ttvit  prince  into  his  noem.  As 
imon  was  famous  for  wisdom,  so  ths  name  of  Alcinous  signifies  strengr.i  ol 
knowledge;  as  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celrljntted,  so  are  those  of  AJ- 
cinous  (Od.  7.  113) ;  as  fie  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  distinguished  by  twjlre 
trilies  under  twelve  princes  (1  Kings,  ch.  4),  so  that  of  Alcinous  (Od.  8.  JCOj 
w.ui  ruled  by  an  equal  number;  as  the  throne  of  Solomon  was  supported  by 
lions  of  gold  (1  Kings,  ch.  10),  so  that  of  Alcinous  was  placed  on  dogs  o( 
silver  and  gold  (Od.  7.  91)  ;  as  the  fleets  of  Salomon  wen-  famous,  so  wew 
those  ol  Alcinous.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  Neptune  s;  tc  on  the 
mountains  of  the  .Sb/ymi,  as  he  returne-1  from  ^Ethiopia  to  jEgx,  while  ha 
rais-il  the  tempest  which  [hrew  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Plu-ioa  ;  a^d  that 
the  Solymi  of  Pampliilia  are  very  considerably  distant  from  the  route. — Th» 
suspicious  chaructT,  also,  which  Nausicaa  attributes  to  her  countryman 
agrees  precisely  with  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  g.ive  of  the  Jews." 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the 
Monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adjacent  places. 
The  eighth,  among  other  curiosities,  fixes  on  an 
imaginary  site  -for  the  farm  of  Laertes :  but  this  is 
the  agony  of  conjecture,  indeed ! — and  the  ninth 
chapter  mentions  another  Monastery,  and  a  rock 
still  c;illed  the  school  of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  a  very  simple  nature  are  included. — 
The  tenth  and  last  chapter  brings  us  round  to  the 
Port  of  Schoenus,  near  Bathi ;  after  we  have  com- 
pleted, seemingly  in  a  very  minute  and  accurate 
manner,  the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a  perusal  of  tnis 
volume  to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story 
If  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  bel'ef  that  H^mer 
sang  of  a  real  kingdom,  and  that  Ulvsses  governed 
it,  though  we  discern  many  feeble  links  in  Mr.  Gell's 
chain  of  evidence,  we  are  on  the  whole  induced  to 
fancy  that  -it  is  the  Ithaca  of  the  bard  and  of  the 
monarch.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Gell  has  enabled  every 
future  traveller  to  form  a  clearer  judgment  on  the 
question  than  he  could  have  established  without 
•such  a  "  Vade-mecum  to  Ithaca,"  or  a  "  Have  with 
you,  to  the  House  of  Ulysses,"  as  the  present 
With  Homer  in  his  pocket,  and  Gell  on  his  sumpter- 
horse  or  mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now  make 
a  very  classical  and  delightful  excursion ;  a'ld  we 
doubt  not  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Ithacen- 
ces,  from  the  increased  number  of  travellf-rs  wh« 
will  visit  them  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gell's  account 
of  their  country,  will  induce  them  to  <  onfer  on  that 
gen'tlcman  any  heraldic  honors  which  they  may  I.ave 
to  bestow,  should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again 
— Baron  Baths  would  be  a  pretty  title : — 

"  Hoc  Hhacus  velit,  el  magno  mtrcenlur  Atrida." — Virgil. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  all  our  old  Grecian 
feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the  fountain 
of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition  runs,  or  aa 
the  priests  relate,  Homer  was  restored  to  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Grecian  Patterson,  or 
"Gary,"  which  Mr.  Gell  has  begun  to  publish  ;  and 
really  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  of  concealing  the 
person  of'  the  author  to  as  great  a  length  as  cithei 
of  the  above-mentioned  heroes  of  itinerary  writ 
We  hear  nothing  of  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  "  by 
sea  or  land ;  and  we  do  not  even  know,  foi  thi 
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greater  part  of  his  journey  tTirrwgh  Argolis,  whether 
ne  relates  what  he  has  se>:n  or  what  he  has  heard. 
From  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  find  the  former 
to  be  the  case  ;  but,  though  there  have  been  tour- 
ists and  "strangers"  in  other  cotmtries,  who  have 
kindly  permitted  their  readers  to  learn  rather  too 
much  of  their  sweet  selves,  yet  it  is  possible  to  carry 
delicacy,  or  cautious  silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  contrary  extreme.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Gell  has  fallen  into  this  error,  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  numerous  brethren.  It  is  offensive,  in- 
leed,  to  be  told  wrat  a  man  has  eaten  for  dinner,  or 
L  ow  pathetic  he  was  on  certain  occasions  ;  but  we 
ike  to  know  that  there  is  a  being  yet  living  who 
lescribes  the  scenes  to  which  he  introduces  us;  and 
'hat  it  is  not  a  mere  translation  from  Strabo  or  Pan- 
sanias  which  we  are  reading,  or  a  commentary  on 
those  authors.  This  reflection  leads  us  to  the  con- 
cluding remark  in  Mr.  Cell's  preface  (by  much  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book)  to  his  Itinerary 
of  Greece,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

names  of  places  in  this 
r.  mentioned  in  such 


'  The 


nfusion  of  the 


riodem  with  the 
iclable  ,  they  are, 


rolume  is  absolutely 

manner,  tli.it  iln-  reader  will  =non  he  accustomed  to  the  indiscriminate 
jf  them.    Th"  necessity  of  applyinr  tlv  i.nrrni  appellation!  to  the  dlffel 
K>utes,  will  I"  evi  lent  from  the  told  ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  i>nh'>.'ci  ol 
(he  modern  n  Hues,  which,  having  ii"ver  appear*-d  in  print,  are  oi>!y  known 
lo  the  few  individuals  who  have  visited  the  cmmtry. 


l  appenr 


tra 


What  conl 
eller,  than    11   route   fro 
ci-  to  Kralnita  to  Mcoren 


itelligih  •  to  the 


us"fnl  to  the 


Chi 


•   an  I   7  ir.icni    lo  Kiitchnkmadi,  froi 
uid  by  the  mills  of  Ke-ili,  u 


Mycenic,  Lyrceia,  Lerna 


c/jiiaiuti  d  with  the  names  uf  Stympliahis,  Ne 
and  Tsgea  ?  " 


Although  this  may  be  very  true  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  the  reader,  yet  to  the  traveller  we  must 
observe,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gell,  t'.iat  nothing  can 
be  less  useful  than  the  designation  of  his  route 
according  to  the  ancient  names.  We  might  as  well, 
and  with  as  much  chance  of  arriving  at  the  place  of 
our  destination,  talk  to  a  Ilounslow  postboy  about 
making  haste  to  Augusta,  as  apply  to  our  Turkish 
guide  in  modern  Greece  for  a  direction  to  Stympha- 
lus,  Nemea,  Mycenae,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  classical  affectation  ;  and  it  ren- 
ders Mr.  Gell's  book  of  much  more  confined  use 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  : — but  we  have 
Borne  other  and  more  important  remarks  to  make 
on  his  general  directions  to  Grecian  tourists ;  and 
we  beg  leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  travellers  who  have  lately  visited  Greece. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gell  is  absolutely  incautious 
enough  to  recommend  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
English  travellers  with  the  Minister  at  the  Porte, 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  folly  of  such  neglect 
(page  16,  preface),  in  many  instances,  where  the 
emancipation  of  a  district  might  often  be  obtained 
by  the  present  of  a  snuif-box  or  a  watch,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  without  the  smallest  danr/er  of  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  such  a  court  as  that  of  Turkey, 
will  be  acknowledged  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
rectify  the  error."  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  folly  of  half  a  dozen  travel- 
lers taking  this  advice,  might  bring  us  into  a  war. 
"  Never  interfere  with  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  is  a 
much  sounder  and  more  political  suggestion  to  all 
English  travellers  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Gell  apologises  for  the  introduction  of 


'his 


respect :  and  the  prospect  of  Lanssa,  &c.,  is  barer) 
equal  to  the  former.  The  view_//'ow  this  la-st  plact 
is  also  indifferent ;  and  we  are  positively  ass-ured 
that  there  are  no  windows  at  Nauplia  which  look 
like  a  box  of  dominos, — the  idea  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gell's  plate.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  severe 
on  these  picturesque  bagatelles,  which,  probably, 
were  very  hasty  sketches  ;  and  the  circumstances  o 
weather,  &c.,  may  have  occasioned  some  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  same  objects  to  differei  t 
spectators.  We  shall  therefore  return  to  Mr.  Gell'g 
preface ;  endeavoring  to  set  him  right  in  1m  direc- 
tions to  travellers,  where  we  think  that  he  is  erro- 
neous, and  adding  what  appears  to  have  been  omit- 
ted. In  his  first  sentence,  he  makes  an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  correct.  He  says,  "  [\\'  are 
at  present  as  ignorant  of  Greece,  as  of  the  intcrioi 
of  Africa."  Surely  not  quite  so  ignorant ;  or  several 
of  our  Grecian  Munyo  Parks  have  travelled  in  vain, 
and  some  very  sumptuous  works  have  bren  pub- 
lished to  no  purpose!  As  we  proceed,  we  find  the 
author  observing  that  "Athens  is  now  the  most 
polished  city  of  Greece,"  when  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  barbarous,  even  to  a  proverb — 

T(  yaiSapu;  Tptibcis  rojpa,* 

is  a  couplet  of  reproach  now  applied  to  this  on:* 
famous  city  ;  whose  inhabitants  seem  little  wor.hy 
of  the  inspiring  c;:U  which  was  addressed  to  tlera 
within  these  twenty  yeats,  by  the  celebrated  Riga  :— 

Acvre  iraii'.f  ruv  KMrjvnv—x.  T.  A. 

lannina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  the  seat  of  Ali 
Pacha's  government,  is  in  truth  deserving  of  the 
honors  which  Mr.  Gell  has  improperly  bestowed  on 
degraded  Athens.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the 
remark  concerning  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
cropped  in  Molossia,  as  Mr.  Gell  informs  us.  our 
authorities  cannot  depose  :  but  why  will  he  use  the 
classical  term  of  Eleuthero-Lacones,  when  that 
people  are  so  much  better  known  by  thea-  modern 
name  of  Mainotes  ?  "  The  court  oi'  the  Pacha  of 
Tripolizza  "  is  said  "to  realise  the  splendid  visions 
of  the  Arabian  Nights."  This  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  court:  but  surely  the  traveller  ought  to  have 
added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  most  miserable, 
and  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  splendor 
of  the  court. — Mr.  Gell  mentions  gold  mines  in 
Greece;  he  should  have  specified  their  situation, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  universally  known.  When, 
also,  he  remarks  that  "  the  first  article  of  necessity 
in  Greece  is  a  firman,  or  order  from  the  Sultan, 
permitting  the  traveller  to  pass  unmolested,"  we  are 
nuch  misinformed  if  he  be  right.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  this  to  be  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  which  a  firman  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  since  the  passport  of  the  Pacha  is  absolute 
within  his  territory  (according  to  Mr.  G.'s  own 
admission),  and  much  more  effectual  than  a  firman 
'Money,"  he  remarks,  "is  easily  procured  at  Sa 
onica,  or  Patras,  where  the  English  have  consuls.'' 
[t  is  much  better  procured,  we  understand,  from  tht 
Turkish  governors,  who  never  charge  discount 
The  consuls  for  the  English  are  not  of  the  most 
magnanimous  order  of  Greeks,  and  far  from  being 


panoramic  designs,"  as  he  calls  them,  on  the  score  so  liberal,  generally  speaking ;  although  there  are, 


of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  any  tolerable  idea 
of  the  face  of  a  country  in  writing,  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
acquired  by  maps  and  panoramic  designs.  We  are 
informed  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  these 
designs.  The  small  scale  of  the  single  map  we 
have  already  censured ;  and  we  have  hinted  that 
tome  of  the  drawings  are  not  remarkable  for  correct 
resemblance  of  their  originals.  The  two  nearer 
views  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae  are  indeed 
good  likenesses  of  their  subject,  and  the  first  of 
them  is  unusually  well  executed;  but  the  general  .  We  writ*  the*  nne,  from  the  recitation  of  the  tra  ,  .. ... 

»'»W  of  Mycense   IS  not   more    than  tolerable  in  any  '  hare  alluded  ;  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctne»-  ol  'he  K.jmaiu. 


in  course,  some  exceptions,  and  Strune  of  Patras 
has  been  more  honorably  mentioned.  —After  having 
observed  that  "horses  seem  the  best  mode  of  con 
veyance  in  Greece,"  Mr.  Gell  proceeds :  "  Somn 
travellers  would  prefer  an  English  saddle ;  but  I 
saddle  of  this  sort  is  always  objected  to  by  the  ownej 
of  the  horse,  and  not  without  reason,"  &c.  This, 
we  learn,  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  and,  indeed, 
for  a  very  simple  reason,  an  English  saddle  must 
seem  to  be  preferable  to  one  of  the  country,  because 
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't  is  itmch  lighter.  "When,  too,  Mr.  Gell  calls  the 
postilion  "  Menzilgi,"  he  mistakes  kiin  for  his  bet- 
ters :  Serrutiecs  are  postilions ;  Menzilyis  are  post- 
masters : — 6ur  traveller  was  fortunate  in  his  Turks, 
who  are  hired  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  baggage- 
norscs.  They  "are  certain,"  he  says,  "of  perform- 
ing their  engagement  without  grumbling."  We 
apprehend  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain : — but 
Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring  a  Turk  to  a 
Greek  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  his  gcner;:!  recom- 
mendation to  take  a  Janissary  on  the  tour:  who, 
we  may  add,  should  be  suffered  to  act  as  he  pieces, 
since  nothing  is  to  be  done  by  gentle  means,  or  eron 
by  offers  of  money,  at  the  places  of  accommodation. 
A  c':"ijier,  to  be  sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which 
'.he  traveller  intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to 
comfort  •  but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  th<- 
author's  advice  to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  permitting  them  to  remain  for  some 
time  about  him  on  his  arrival  at  an  inn.  They 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  as  to 
the  remark  that  "no  stranger  would  think  of  in- 
truding when  a  room  is  preoccupied,"  our  inform- 
ants were  not  so  well  convinced  of  that  fact. 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  exceptions  to 
the  accuracy  of'  Mr.  Cell's  information,  we  are  most 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  general  utility  of  his 
directions,  and  can  certainly  concede  the  praise 
which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining, — namely,  "  of 
having  facilitated  the  researches  of  future  travel- 
lers, by  affording  that  local  information  whu'h  it  was 
before  impossible  to  jjbtain."  This  book,  indeed,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  person  who  wishes  to 
explore  the  Morea  advantageously  ;  and  we  hop<> 
that  Mr.  Gell  will  continue  his  Itinerary  over  that 
and  every  other  part  of  Greece,  lie  allows  that  his 
volume  "is  onl-  calculated  to  become  a  book  of 
reference,  and  not  of  general  entertainment:"  but 
we  do  not  see  any  reason  against  the  compatibility' 
of  both  objects  in  a  survey  of  the  most  celebrated 
country  of  the  ancient  world.  To  that  country,  we 
trust,  the  attention,  not  only  of  our  travellers,  but 
of  cur  legislators,  will  hereafter  be  directed.  The 
greatest  caution  will,  indeed,  be  required,  as  we 
haw  premised,  in  touching  on  so  delicate  a  subject 
as  the  amelioration  of  the  possessions  of  an  ally  : 
but  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  political  sagacity  is 
wide  and  inviting  in  this  portion  of  the  globe;  and 
.Mi  Gell,  and  all  other  writers  who  interest  us, 
however  remotely,  in  its  extraordinary  < 
deserve  well  of  the  British  empire.  We  shall  con- 
clude by  an  extract  from  the  author's  work,  which, 
»\en  if  it  fails  of  exciting  that  general  interest 
which  we  hope  most  earnestly  it  may  attract,  to- 
wards its  important  subject,  cannot,  as  he  justly 
9b0erves.  "  be  entirely  uninteresting  to  the  scholar : 


since  it  is  a  work  "which  gives  him  a  in.trx-ul  de 
scription  of  the  remains  of  cities,  the  very  existent* 
of  which  was  doubtful,  as  they  perished  before  the 
era  of  authentic  history."  The  subjoined  quotj  tioa 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  minuteness  ot 
research  as  a  topographer ;  and  we  trust  that  tha 
credit  which  must  accrue  to  him  from  the  pr°fent 
performance  will  ensure  the  completion  of  his  I  Jo 
erary : — 


The  inaccuracies  of  tht  mr.p«  c 
in^.     The  situation  of  Plilius  ia 
territories    of    Sicyon,    Ar^os,    Clf 
ol«err,  d,  that  Phlius,  the  ruins  of  ' 


mailed  by  Strabo  a«  sumnind<*d  by  :at 
rntz,  and  S'ymphalus.  Mr.  Hawtija 
i-hich  still  exist  near  Agios  Giorgio*,  Uflt 


direct  line  between  ( .leblla  :uid  Stymphuhis    And  another  Iron  E  ley  on 
to  Argot ;  so  that  Stribo  was  corrpct  in  sa-iig  :hat  it  la}'  l«weec  'Jioso  fcia 
ns ;  yet  we  see  Phlius,  in  the  map  of  Argzl.t  ty  M.  Barbie  du  Botage, 
placed  ten  inilc-s  to  the  north  of  Styniphalns,  contrvdicting  bnth  history  and 
tact.     D'Anville  je  guilty  of  the  same  error. 

M.  du  Bocaije  pl.,c- s  a  tuwu  luim'd  Phlius,  and  by  him  Phlionte,  on 
the  point  of  land  which  formi  the  port  of  Drepano  :  there  are  not  at  present 
.     The  maps  of  DMnville  are  generally  more  correct  than 
iy  others  where  ancient  jr-o/r.ipliy  is  Concerned.      A  mistake  occurs  on  the 
Tiryns,  and  a  place  named   by  him  Vathia,  hut  of  which  nouYn{ 
can  be  understood.    It  is  possible  that  Vathi,  or  the  profound  valley,  may  he 
u«ed  for  the  ralley  of  Barbitsa,  and  that  (he  place  named 
by  D'Auville  Claustra  may  be  the  outlet  of  :hat  valley  called  Klei«our» 
•hich  has  a  corr^>  ti-in. 

"  Tin- city  ol  Tir  us  is  also  placed  in  two  different  positions,  once  by  ill 
Timilhus.     The  mistake  between  the  islands  c 
md  C.daura  has  been  noticed  in  page  135.     The  Pontimis,  whk* 
r.<|,f"aentn  as  a  river,  and  the  Erasmus  are  equally  ill  placed  in  tt> 
KIV  was  a  place  called  Creopolis,  somewhere  toward  Cynouria  ; 
The   ports  called    Bucephalium   and 

Pirmis  seem  to  hiv.-  l»    n  Miitliii.jr  more  than    liltle   bays   in   the  country 
-n  Corinth  and  K|ii,;annw.     Tlie  town  call-d  Atlienz,  in  Cynouria,  by 

nucyWes,  bookS.  41. 

1,  the  ma.,  of  IVAnville  will  be  found  more  accurate  than 
tho«e  which  ha»e  been  published  since  his  tin.e  ;  indeed  the  mistakes  of  thai 
geojjraplier  are  in  f^nerd  such  as  could  not  be  avoiii'M  without  visi:in^  th« 
country.  Two  errors  of  D'Anville  may  he  mentioned,  lr»t  the  opportunity 
of  publish!-!/  :\if  itim-niry  of  Arcadia  should  ncvi-r  occur.  Th-  first  is.  that 
the  rivers  M.'l;H;-j  and  Alyktmi,  near  M.'tliydrium,  are  repres -nleil  as  run- 
ning toward  the  south,  whereas  tliey  flow  northwards  to  th-  l,aduii  ;  ana 
the  neo!.<:  tiius,  which  falls  into  the  Krymanthus  at  Psophi*, 

il  represented  K  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Phenros;  a   mistake  wlii, 
from  the  igncranw  of  the  ancients  themselves  who  have  written  on   the 
•ubject.    The  fact  is  that  the  La  «  wafrs  of  the  lukea  o< 

Orehomenos  and  Pheneos ;  But  the  Aroanius  rises  at  a  spot  not  two  boun 
distant  from  Paophis." 

t 

In  furtherance  of  our  principal  object  in  this  cri- 
tique, we  have  only  to  add  a  wish  that  some  of  our 
Grecian  tourists,  among  the  fresh  articles  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Greece  which  they  have  lately 
imported,  would  turn  their  minds  to  the  language 
of  the  country.  So  strikingly  similar  to  the  ancient 
Greek  is  the  modern  Romaic  as  a  written  language, 
and  so  dissimilar  in  sound,  that  even  a  few  general 
rules  concerning  pronunciation  would  be  of  most 
exteuaive  u»e. 
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DARRELL  TO  O.  Y. 

*  *  *  *  So  much  for  your  present  pursuits.  I 
wil.  now  resume  the  subject  of  my  last.  How  I 
«vi«h  you  were  upon  the  spot ;  your  taste  for  the 
ridiculous  would  be  fully  gratified ;  and  if  you  felt 
inclined  for  more  serious  amusement,  there  is  no 
''  lack  of  argument."  Within  this  last  week  our 
guests  have  been  doubled  in  number,  some  of  them 
my  old  acquaintance.  Our  host  you  already  know 
—absurd  as  ever,  but  rather  duller,  and  I  should 
conceive,  troublesome  to  such  of  his  very  good 
friends  as  find  his  house  more  agreeable  than  its 
owner.  I  confine  myself  to  observation,  and  do 
not  find  him  at  all  in  the  way,  though  Veramore 
and  Asply  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  former, 
in  particular,  imparts  to  me  many  pathetic  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  opportunities  (nothing  else 
being  wanting  to  the^uccess  of  the  said  Veramore) 
created  by  the  fractious  and  but  ill-concealed  jeal- 
ousy of  poor  Bramblebear,  whose  Penelope  seems 
to  have  as  many  suitors  as  her  namesake,  and  for 
aught  I  can  see  to  the  contrary,  wilh  as  much  pro- 
spect of  carrying  their  point.  In  the  mean  time,  1 
look  on  and  laugh,  or  rather  I  should  laugh  were 
you  present  to  share  in  it ;  sackcloth  and  sorrow 
are  excellent  wear  for  soliloquy ;  but  for  a  Hugh 
there  should  be  two,  but  not  many  more,  except  at 
the  first  night  of  a  modern  tragedy. 

You  are  very  much  mistaken  in  the  design  you 
impute  to  myself;  I  have  none  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  am  sick  of  old  intrigues,  and  too  indolent  to  en- 
gage in  new  ones.  Besides,  I  am,  that  is,  I  used 
to  be,  apt  to  find  my  heart  gone  at  the  very  time 
when  you  fastidious  gentlemen  begin  to  recover 
yours.  I  agree  with  vou  that  the  world,  as  veil  as 
yourself,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  I  shall  never 
be  at  the  trouble  to  undeceive  either ;  my  follies 
have  seldom  been  of  my  own  seeking.  "  Rebellion 
came  in  my  way,  and  I  found  it."  This  may  appear 
as  coxcomlical  a  speech  as  Veramore  could  make, 
yet  you  partly  know  its  truth.  You  talk  to  me  too 
of  "  my  character,"  and  yet  it  is  one  which  you  and 
fifty  others  have  been  struggling  these  seven  years 
,o  'obtain  for  yourselves.  I  wish  you  had  it,  you 
rould  make  so  much  butter,  that  is,  worse  use  of  it ; 
relieve  me,  and  gratify  an  ambition  which  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  sense.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  extraordinary  that  you  should  value  women 
BO  highly,  and  yet  love  them  so  little.  The  height 
nf  your  gratification  ceases  with  its  accomplishment; 
vou  bow,  and  you  sigh,  and  you  worship,  —  and 
nbandou.  For  my  part  I  regard  them  as  a  very 
beautiful,  but  inferior  animal.  I  think  them  as 
nucb.  oul  af  place  at  our  tables  as  they  would  be 
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in  our  senates.  The  whole  present  system,  with 
regard  to  that  sex,  is  a  remnant  of  the  chivalroui 
barbarism  of  our  ancestors ;  I  look  upon  them  an 
grown-up  children,  but,  like  a  foolish  mamma,  am 
always  the  slave  of  some  only  one.  With  a  con- 
tempt for  the  race,  I  am  ever  attached  to  the  indi 
vidual,  in  spite  of  myself.  You  know  that,  though 
not  rude,  I  am  inattentive  ;  any  thing  but  a  "  beau 
gar9on."  I  would  not  hand  a  woman  out  of  her 
carriage,  but  I  would  leap  into  a  river  after  her 
However,  I  grant  you  that,  as  they  must  walk 
oftener  out  of  chariots  than  into  the  Thames,  you 
gentlemen  servitors,  Cortejos  and  Cicisbei,  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  agreeable  and  useful ;  you 
might,  very  probably,  do  both ;  but  as  you  can't 
swim,  and  I  can,  I  recommend  you  to  invite  me  to 
your  first  water-party. 

Bramblebear's  Lady  Penelope  puzzles  me.  She 
is  very  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  my  beauties.  You 
know  I  admire  a  different  complexion,  but  the  fig 
ure  is  perfect.  She  is  accomplished,  if  her  mother 
aud  music-master  may  be  believed;  amiable,  if  a 
soft  voice  and  a  sweet  smile  could  make  her  so; 
young,  even  by  the  register  of  her  baptism ;  pious 
and  chaste,  and  doting  on  her  husband,  according  tc 
Bramblebear's  observation ;  equally  loving,  not  of 
her  husband,  though  rather  less  pious,  and  t'other 
thing,  according  to  Veramore's ;  and  if  mine  hath 
any  discernment,  she  detests  the  one,  despises  the 
other,  and  loves — herself.  That  she  dislikes  Bram 
blebear  is  evident ;  poor  soul,  I  can't  blame  her  j 
she  has  found  him  out  to  be  mighty  weak  and  little- 
tempered  ;  she  has  also  discovered  that  she  married 
too  early  to  know  what  she  liked,  and  that  there  are 
many  likeable  people  who  would  have  been  less 
discordant  and  more  creditable  partners.  Still,  she 
conducts  herself  well,  and  in  point  of  good  humor. 
tc  admiration.  A  good  deal  of  religion,  (not  enthu- 
siasm, for  that  leads  the  contrary  way,)  a  prying 
husband  who  never  leaves  her,  and,  as  I  think,  a 
very  temperate  pulse,  will  keep  her  out  cf  scrapes. 
I  am  glad  of  it,  first,  because,  though  Br&mblebeai 
is  bad,  I  don't  think  Veramore  much  better ;  and 
next,  because  Bramblebear  is  ridiculous  enough 
already,  and  it  would  be  thrown  away  upon  him  to 
make  him  more  so ;  thirdly,  it  would  be  a  pity,  be- 
cause nobody  would  pity  him;  and,  fourthly,  (as 
Scrub  says,)  he  would  then  become  a  melancholy 
arid  sentimental  harlequin,  instead  of  a  merry,  fret- 
ful pantaloon,  and  I  like  the  pantomime  better  as  il 
is  now  cast.  More  in  my  next. 

Yours,  truly, 


I 


• 


DEBATK  O.N  THE  FRAME-WORK  BILL,  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF   LORDS,    FEBRUARY   27,    1812. 

THE  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
liis  bill  being  read 

LORD  BYRON  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time)  art- 
Messed  their  lordships,  as  follows  : 

MY  LORDS  —  The  subject  now  submitted  to  your 
lordst.  ips  for  the  first  time,  though  new  to  the 
House,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  country.  I 
believe  it  had  occupied  the  serious  thoughts  of  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  long  before  its  introduction 
to  the  notice  of  that  legislature,  whose  interference 
alone  could  be  of  real  service.  As  a  person  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  suffering  county,  though 
a  stranger  not  only  to  this  House  in  general,  but  to 
almost  every  individual  whose  attention  I  presume 
to  solicit,!  must  claim  some  portion  of  your  lord- 
ships' indulgence  whilst  I  offer  a  few  observations 
on  a  question  in  which  I  confess  myself  deeply  in- 
terested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be 
superfluous  :  the  House  is  already  aware  that  every 
outrage  short  of  actual  bloodshed  has  been  perpe- 
trated, .and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  frames  ob- 
Eoxious  to  the  rioters,  and  all  persons  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  them,  have  been  liable  to  insult 
and  violence.  During  the  short  time  I  recently 
passed  in  Nottinghamshire,  not  twelve  hours  elapsed 
without  some  fresh  act  of  violence  ;  and  on  the  day 
I  left  the  county,  I  was  informed  that  forty  frames 
had  been  broken  the  preceding  evening,  as  usual, 
without  resistence  and  without  detection. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  county,  and  such 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  this  moment. 


But  whilst  these  outrages  ni 
to  an  alarming  extent,  it  canr 


t  be  admitted  to  exist 
t  be  denied  that  they 


have  arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most  unpar- 
alleled distress.  The  perseverance  of  these  misera- 
ble men  in  their  proceedings,  tends  to  prove  that 
nothing  but  absolute  want  could  have  driven  a 
large,  and  once  honest  and  industrious,  body  of  the 
people,  into  the  commission  of  excesses  so  hazard- 
ous to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  commu- 
nity. At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  the  town  and 
count  v  were  burdened  with  large  detachments  of 


These  machines  were  to  them  art  advantage,  in  u 
much  as  they  superseded  the  necessity  of  empl  jyiiig 
a  number  of  workmen,  who  were  left  in  consequence 
to  starve.  By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame 
in  particular,  one  man  performed  the  work  of  many, 
and  the  superfluous  laborers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
work  thus  executed  was  inferior  in  quality ;  not 
marketable  at  home,  and  merely  hurried  over  with 
a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called,  in  the  cant  ol 
the  trade,  bv  the  name  of  "  Spider  work."  The 
rejected  workmen,  in  the  blindness  of  their  igno- 
rance, instead  of  rejoicing  at  these  improvements 
in  arts  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mechan- 
ism. In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts  they  im- 
agined, that  the  maintenance  and  well-doing  of  the 
industrious  poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any 
improvement,  in  the  implements  of  trade,  which 
threw  the  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  ren- 
dered the  laborer  unworthy  of  his  hire.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  although  the  adoption  oi 
the  enlarged  machinery,  in  that  state  of  our  com 
merce  which  the  country  once  boasted,  might  havt: 
been  beneficial  to  the  master  without  being  detri- 
mental to  the  servant ;  yet,  in  the  present  situation 
of  our  manufactures,  rotting  in  warehouses,  with- 
out a  prospect  of  exportation,  with  the  demand  for 
work  and  workmen  equally  diminished,  frames  ol 
this  description  tend  materially  to  aggravate  the 
distress  and  discontent  of  the  disappointed  suffer- 
ers. But  the  real  cause  of  these  distresses  and  con 
sequent  disturbances  lies  deeper.  When  w< 
told  that  these  men  are  leagued  together  not  only 
for  the  destruction  of  their  owe  comfort,  but  of  their 
very  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it  is 
the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfare  of  the  last 
eighteen  years,  which  has  destroyed  their  comfort, 
your  comfort,  all  men's  comfort  ?  That  policy  which, 
originating  with  "great  statesmen  now  no  more,"  has 
survived  the  dead  to  become  a  curse  on  the  living, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation !  These  men. 
never  destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  beoomj; 
useless,  worse  than  useless ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  their  exertions  in  obtaining 
their  daily  bread.  Can  you,  then,  wonder  that  in 


the  military  ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the  magis-  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy,  convicted  fraud, 
trates  assembled ;  yet  all  the  movements,  .civil  and  [and  imputed '  felony  are  found  in  a  station  not  far 
military,  had  led  to — nothing.  Not  a  single  in-  beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  lowest,  though 


ry, 

stance  had  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of  any  real 
delinquent  actually  taken  in  the  fact,  against  whom 
there  existed  legal  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction. 
But  the  police,  however  useless,  were  by  no  means 
idle:  several  notorious  delinquents  had  been  de- 
tected ;  men,  liable  to  conviction,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  of  the  capital  crime  of  poverty ;  men  who 
had  been  nefarioi'aly  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting 
vveral  children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  times  !  they 
were  unable  to  maintain.  Considerable  injury  had 
be?u  d<^;ue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved  frames. 


once  most  useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  for- 
get their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  becom?  only 
less  guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ?  But 
while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  baffle 
the  law,  new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised, 
new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread  for  the  wretched 
mechanic,  who  is  famished  into  guilt.  These  men 
were  willing  to  dig,  but  the  spade  was  in  othei 
hands  :  they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  but  there 
was  none  to  relieve  them  :  their  own  means  of  sub 
sistence  were  cut  oif,  all  other  employments  pre 
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occupied  and  their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored 
»nd  condemned,  can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  frames  connive  at  their  de- 
struction ;  if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were 
necessary  that  such  material  accessaries  to  the 
erime  should  be  principals  in  the  punishment. 
But  I  did  hope,  that  any  measure  proposed  by  his 
majesty's  government,  for  your  lordship's  decision, 
would  have  had  conciliation  for  its  basis  ;  or,  if 
that  were  hopeless,  that  some  .previous  inquiry, 
gome  deliberation  would  have  been  deemed  requi- 
site ;  not  that  we  should  have  been  called  at  ouce 
without  examination,  and  without  cause,  to  pass 
sentences  by  wholesale,  and  sign  death-warrants 
filiudfold.  But  admitting  that  these  men  had  no 
cause  of  complaint ;  that  the  grievances  of  them 
»nd  their  employers  Awere  alike  groundless ;  that 
they  deserve  the  worst ;  what  inefficiency,  what  im- 
becility has  been  evinced  in  the  method  chosen  to 
'educe  them  !  Why  were  the  military  called  out  to 
DC  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be  called  out 
it  all  ?  As  far  as  the  difference  of  seasons  would 
permit,  they  have  merely  parodied  the  summer  cam- 
paign of  Major  Sturgeon  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
proceedings,  civil  and  military,  seemed  on  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of  Garratt. 
— Such  marchings  and  countermarchings !  from 
Nottingham  to  Bullwell,  from  Bullwell  to  Banford, 
from  Banford  to  Mamshelu  !  and  when  at  length  the 
detachments  arrived  at  their  destinations,  in  all 
"  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,"  they  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain  the  escape  of 
the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  "  spolia  opima  "  in 
the  fragments  of  broken  frames,  and  return  to  their 
quarters  amidst  the  derision  of  old  women,  and  the 
hootings  of  children.  Now,  though  in  a  free  coun- 
try, it  were  to  be  wished  that  our  military  should 
never  be  too  formidable,  at  least  to  ourselves,  I  can- 
not see  the  policy  of  placing  them  in  situations 
where  they  can  only  be  made  ridiculous.  As  the 
sword  is  the  worst  argument  that  can  be  used,  so 
should  it  be  the  last.  In  this  Instance  it  has  been 
the  first ;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the  scab- 
bard. The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck  it 
from  the  sheath  ;  yet  had  proper  meetings  been 
held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots, — had  the 
grievances  of  these  men  and  their  masters  (for  they 
also  had  their  grievances)  been  fairly  weighed  and 
'u-stly  examined,  I  do  think  that  means  might  have 
Uec-n  devised  to  restore  these  workmen  to  their  avo- 
cations, and  tranquillity  to  the  country.  At  present 
the  country  surfers  from  the  double  infliction  of  an 
idle  military,  and  a  starving  population.  In  what 
state  of  apathy  have  we  been  plunged  so  long,  that 
now  for  the  first  time  the  House  has  been  officially 
Apprized  of  these  disturbances  !  All  this  has  been 
transacting  within  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
Condon,  and  yet  we,  "  good  easy  men,  have  deemed 
full  surely  our  greatness  was  a-ripeniiig,"  and  have 
sat  down  to  enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst 
of  domestic  calamity.  But  all  the  cities  you  have 
taken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  before 
your  leaders,  are  but  paltry  subjects  of  self-congrat- 
ulation, if  your  land  divides  against  itself,  and  your 
dragoons  and  your  executioners  must  be  let  loose 
against  your  fellow-citizens. — You  call  these  men  a 
mob,  desperate,  dangerous,  and  ignorant ;  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  only  way  to  quiet  the  "  BeUua 
multorum  capitum  "  is  to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  super- 
duous  heads.  But  even  a  mob  may  be  better  re- 
duced to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
firmness,  than  by  additional  irritation  and  redoubled 
penalties.  Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a 
.nob  ?  It  is  the  mob  that  labor  in  your  fields,  and 
«erve  in  your  houses, — that  man  your  navy,  and  re- 
cruit your  army, — that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all 
the  world,  and  can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and 
calamity  have  driven  them  to  despair.  You  may 
iw!l  the  people  a  mob;  but  d'  not  forget,  that  a 


mob  too  often  speaks  the  sentiment*  of  the  peopw. 
And  here  I  must  remark,  with  what  alacrity  you  ar« 
accustomed  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  j  nr  distressed 
allies,  leaving  the  distressed  of  your  own  country  tc 
the  care  of  Providence,  or — the  parish.  When  thfe 
Portuguese  suffered  under  the  retreat  of  the  Fienih, 
every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every  hand  was  opened, 
from  the  rich  man's  largess  to  the  widow's  mite,  all 
was  bestowed  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  vil- 
lages and  replenish  their  granaries.  And  at  this  mo 
ment,  when  thousands  of  misguided  but  most  un 
fortunate  fellow-countrymen  are  struggling  with  thi 
extremes  of  hardships  and  hunger,  as  your  charity 
began  abroad,  it  should  end  at  home.  A  much  lesi 
sum,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  bestowed  on  Portugal, 
even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  a  hint  without 
inquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored  to  their  em- 
ployments, would  have  rendered  unnecessary  tho 
tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and  the  gibbet.  But 
doubtless  our  friends  have  too  many  foreign  claims 
to  admit  a  prospect  of  domestic  relief;  though 
never  did  such  objects  demand  it.  I  have  traversed 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  have  been  in 
some  of  the  most  oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey, 
but  never  under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  govern- 
ments did  I  behold  such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I 
have  seen  since  my  return  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
Christian  country.  And  what  are  your  remedies  ? 
After  months  of  inaction,  and  months  of  action 
worse  than  inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the 
grand  specific,  the  never-failing  nostrum  of  all  state 
physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the  present 
time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking  the  head 
over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  usual  course  of 
warm  water  and  bleeding,  the  warm  water  of  your 
maukish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  your  military, 
these  convulsions  must  terminate  in  death,  the  sure 
consummation  of  the  prescriptions  of  all  political 
Sangrados.  Setting  aside  the  palpable  injustice, 
and  the  certain  inefficiency  of  the  bill,  are  there  not 
capital  punishments  sufficient  in  your  statutes  ?  Is 
there  not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  thai 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and 
testify  against  you  ?  How  will  you  carry  the  bill 
into  effect  ?  Can  you  commit  a  whole  county  to 
their  own  prison  t  Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every 
field,  and  hang  up  men  like  scarecrows  ?  or  will  you 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  measure  into 
eifect)  by  decimation  ?  place  ths  country  under 
martial  law  ?  depopulate  and  lay  waste  all  around 
you  ?  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest  as  an  acceptable 
;ift  to  the  crown,  in  its  former  condition  of  a  royal 
base  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the 
remedies  for  a  starving  and  desperate  populace  ? 
Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your  bay- 
onets, be  appalled  by  ypur  gibbets  ?  When  death  is 
a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  it  appears  that  you  will 
afford  him,  will  he  be  dragooned  into  tranquillity  ? 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by  your  gren- 
adiers be  accomplished  by  your  executioneis  ?  K 
you  proceed  by  the  forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evi- 
dence ?  Those  who  have  refused  to  impeach  theii 
iccomplices,  when  transportation  only  was  the  pun- 
ishment, will  hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against 
them  when  death  is  the  penalty.  With  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  noble  lords  opposite,  I  think  a  little 
investigation,  some  previous  inquiry,  would  induce 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.  That  most  fa- 
vorite state  measure,  so  marvellously  efficacious  in 
many  and  recent  instances,  temporizing,  would  not 
be  without  its  advantages  in  this.  When  a  proposal 
is  made  to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you 
deliberate  for  years,  you  temporize  and  tamper  with 
the  minds  of  men  ;  but  a  death-bill  must  be  passed 
off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences 
Sure  I  am,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  wnat 
I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  Bill  under  all  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  without  inquiry,  without  de- 
liberation, would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation, 
and  barbarity  to  neglect.  The  framers  of  such  a 
Bill  must  be  content  to  inherit  the  honors  of  that 
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lawghcr  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be 
»mtten  not  in  "ink,  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it 
past ;  suppose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen 
them, — meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair, 
careless  of  a  life  which  your  lordships  are  perhaps 
about  to  value  at  something  less  than  the  price  of  a 
stocking-frame — suppose  this  man,  surrounded  by 
the  children  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  procure  bread 
at  the  hazard  of  his  existence,  about  to  be  torn  for 
ever  from  a  family  which  he  lately  supported  in 

Eeaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
e  can  no  longer  so  support — suppose  this  man,  and 
there  are  ten  thousand  such  from  whom  you  may 
•  sleet  your  victims,  dragged  into  court,-to  be  tried 
for  this"  new  offence,  by  this  new  law ;  still,  there 
ut  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and  condemn 
him  ;  and  these  are,  in  my  opinion, — twelve  Butch- 
n»  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jeffries  for  a  Judge  ! 

DEBATE   ON   THE   EARL   OF   DONOUGHMORE'S 

MOTION    FOR   A    COMMITTEE   ON   THE 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CLAIMS, 

APRIL   21,    1812. 

MY  LORDS — The  question  before  the  House  has 
been  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  discussed,  and 
never  perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this  night,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  adduce  new  arguments  for  or 
against  it.  But  with  each  discussion  difficulties 
have  been  removed,  objections  have  been  canvassed 
and  refuted,  and  some  of  the  former  opponents  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  have  at  length  conceded  to 
the  expediency  of  relieving  the  petitioners.  In  con- 
ceding thus  iruch,  however,  a  new  objection  is 
started ;  it  is  not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an  im- 
proper time,  or  there  is  time  enough  yet.  In  soni3 
degree  I  concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the  time 
exactly  ;  that  time  is  passed  ;  better  had  it  been  fin- 
ite country,  that  the  Catholics  possessed  at  this 
moment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges,  that  their 
nobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our  councils,  than 
that  we  should  be  assembled  to  discuss  their  claims. 
It  had  indeed  been  better 


Cogen 


"  Non  tempore  tali 

ncilliuin  cum  mimwo 


The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It  is 
toe  late  to  cavil  en  doctrinal  points,  when  we  must 
unite  in  defence  of  things  more  important  than  the 
mere  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  singular, 
that  we  are  called  together  to  deliberate,  not  on  the 
God  we  adore,  for  in  that  we  are  agreed ;  not  about 
the  king  we  obey,  for  to  him  we  are  loyal  j'but  how 
far  a  difference  in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how 
for  believing  not  too  little,  but  too  much,  (the  worst 
that  can  be  imputed  to  the  Catholics,)  how  far 
too  much  devotion  to  their  God,  may  incapacitate 
our  fellow-subjects  from  effectually  serving  their 
king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors,  of 
Church  and  State,  and  although  those  venerable 
words  have  beei:  oft*  a  prostituted  to  the  most  despi- 
cable of  party  purposes,  we  cannot  hear  them  too 
often  ;  all,  I  presume,  are  the  advocates  of  Church 
and  State,  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  not  a  state  of  exclusion  and 
despotism  ;  not  an  intolerant  church  ;  not  a  church 
mi'itant,  which  renders  itself  liable  to  the  very  ob- 
jectiou  urged  against  the  Romish  communion,  and 
in  a  greater  degree,  for  the  Catholic  merely  with- 
holds its  spiritual  benediction,  (and  even  that  is 
doubtful.)  but  our  church,  or  rather  our  churchmen, 
Hot  only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their  spiritual  grace, 
but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever.  It  was  an 
obsi-rvation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough,  made 
within  these  walls,  or  within  the  walls  where  the 
Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  -vas  fora"p?rlia- 
mentary  king  and  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but 
not  a  parliamentary  God,  and  a  parliamentary  re- 
ligioi:."  T^e  interval  of  a  century  has  not  weak- 


ened the  force  of  the  -emark.  It  is  indeed  timi 
that  we  should  leave  c  f  these  petty  cavils  on  friv- 
olous points,  the*e  Lil  iputian  sophistries  whethel 
our  "  eggs  are  best  broken  at  the  broad  or  narrow 
end." 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  thof.e  who  assert  that  the  Catho- 
lics have  too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege 
that  the  lower  orderr,  at  least,  have  nuthing  more 
to  require.  We  are  told  by  the  former,  that  tha 
Catholics  never  will  be  contented :  by  the  latter, 
that  they  are  already  too  happy.  The  last  paradox 
is  sufficiently  recited  by  the  present,  as  by  all  past 
petitions  ;  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  the  iiegioei 
did  not  desire  to  be  emancipated — but  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate comparison,  for  you  have  already  delivered 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  without  any  peti- 
tion on  their  part,  but  rr.ar.y  from  their  taskmasters 
to  a  contrary  effect ;  and  for  myself,  when  I  consider 
this,  I  pity  "the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  black.  But  the  Catho 
lies  are  contented,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  as  we  are 
told :  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  touch  on  a  few  ol 
those  circumstances  which  so  marvellously  con- 
tribute to  their  exceeding  contentment.  They  are 
not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the 
regular  army  ;  the  Catholic  soldier  cannot  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
man,  and,  unless  he  is  quartered  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Spain,  where  can  he  find  eligible  opportunities  ol 
attending  his  own  ?  The  permission  of  Catholic 
chaplains  to  the  Irish  militia  regiments  was  con 
ceded  as  a  special  favor,  and  not  till  after  years  ot 
remonstrance,  although  an  act,  passed  in  1793, 
established  it  as  a  right.  But  are  the  Catholics 
properly  protected  in  Ireland  ?  Can  the  church 
purchase  a  rood  of  land  whereon  to  erect  a  chapel  ? 
No  ;  all  the  places  of  worship  are  built  on  leases  ot 
trust  or  sufferance  from  the  laity,  easily  broken  and 
often  betrayed.  The  moment  any  irregular  wish, 
any  casual  caprice  of  the  benevolent  landlord  meets 
with  oppostion,  the  doors  are  barred  against  the 
congregation.  This  has  happened  continually,  but 
in  no  instance  more  glaringly,  than  at  the  town  of 
Newtown  Barry  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The 
Catholics,  enjoying  no  regular  chapel,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  hired  two  barns,  which,  being  thrown 
into  one,  served  for  public  worship.  At  this  time 
there  was  quartered  opposite  to  the  spot  an  officer, 
whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  those  prejudices  which  the  Protestant  peti 
tions,  now  on  the  table,  prove  to  have  been  fortu- 
nately eradicated  from  the  more  rational  portion  ol 
the  people ;  and  when  the  Catholics  were  assembled 
on  the  Sabbath  as  usual,  in  peace  and  good-will 
towards  men,  for  the  worship  of  their  God  and  yours 
they  found  the  chapel  door  closed,  and  were  told 
that  if  they  did  not  immediately  retire,  (and  they 
were  told  this  by  a  yeoman  officer  and  a  magistrate,) 
the  riot  act  should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  dis 
persed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  This  was  com 
plained  of  to  the  middle-man  of  government,  the 
secretary  at  the  Castle  in  1806,  and  the  answer  TS.JS, 
(in  lieu  of  redress,)  that  he  would  cause  a  letter  tc 
be  written  to  the  colonel,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  thi 
recurrence  of  similar  disturbances.  Upon  this  iuct, 
no  very  great  stress  need  be  laid ;  but  it  tends  tc 
prove  that  while  the  Catholic  church  has  not  powei 
to  purchase  land  for  its  chapels  to  stand  upon,  the 
laws  for  its  protection  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  "  pelt- 
ing, petty  officer,"  who  may  choose  to  play  his  "  fan 
tastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  insult  his  Gid, 
and  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  schoolboy,  any  footboy,  (such  have  held 
commissions  in  our  service,)  any  footboy  who  can 
exchange  his  shoulder-knot  for  an  epaulet,  may  per- 
form all  this  and  more  against  the  Catholic,  by  vir 
tue  of  that  very  authority  delegated  to  him  by  his 
sovereign,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  hii 
fellow-subjects  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  without 
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discrimination  01  distinction  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of  trial 
by  jury  ?  They  have  not ;  they  never  can  have  until 
they  are  permitted  to  share  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  sleriffs  and  undersheriffs.  Of  this  a  striking  ex- 
ample occurred  at  the  last  Enniskillen  assizes.  A 
yeoman  was  .arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic 
named  Macvournagh :  three  respectable  uncontra- 
dicted  witnesses  deposed  that  they  saw  the  prisoner 
load,  take  aim,  tire  at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvour- 
nagh. This  was  properly  commented  on  by  the 
jarlge  ;  but.  to  the  astonishment  of  the  bar,  and 
indignation  of  the  court,  the  Pfotestant  jury  ac- 
quitted the  accused.  So  glaring  was  the  partiality, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  his  duty  to  bind 
over  the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in 
large  recognizances,  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his 
license  to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favor  observed  ? 
They  a/e  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial  as  in  serious 
cases.  By  a  late  act,  Catholic  chaplains  are  per- 
mitted in  jails,  but  in  Fermanagh  county  the  grand 
jury  lately  persisted  in  presenting  a  suspended  cler- 
gyman for  the  office,  thereby  evading  the  statute, 
notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  remonstrances 
of  a  most  respectable  magistrate,  named  Fletcher, 
to  the  contrary.  Such  is  law,  such  is  justice,  for  the 
happy,  free,  contented  Catholic  ! 

It  has  been  asked  in  another  place,  why  do  not 
the  rich  Catholics  endow  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood  ?  Why  do  you  not  permit 
them  to  do  so  ?  Why  are  all  such  bequests  subject 
*o  the  interference,  the  vexatious,  arbitrary,  pecu- 
lating interference  of  the  Orange  commissioners  for 
hari  table  donations  ? 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  except 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  when  a  noble  Lord 
'Camdeu),  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  administration, 
did  appear  to  interest  himself  in  its  advancement ; 
and  during  the  government  of  a  noble  Duke  (Bed- 
ford), who,  like  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the 
friend  of  freedom  and  mankind,  and  who  has  not  so 
far  adopted  the  selfish  policy  of  the  day  as  to  ex- 
clude the  Catholics  from  the  number  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  with  these  exceptions,  in  no  instance 
has  that  institution  been  properly  encouraged. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  was  pending,  that 
Union  which  could  not  be  carried  without  them, 
while  their  assistance  was  requisite  in  procuring 
addresses  from  the  Catholic  counties  ;  then  they 
were  cajoled  and  caressed,  feared  and  flattered,  and 
given  to  understand  that  "  the  Union  would  do 
every  thing ; "  but,  the  moment  it  was  passed,  they 
were  driven  back  with  contempt  into  their  former 
obscurity. 

In  the  contempt  pursued  towards  Maynooth  col- 
lege, every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  and  perplex — 
every  thing  is  done  to  efface  the  slightest  impres- 
sion of  gratitude  from  the  Catholic  mind ;  the  very 
hay  made  upon  the  lawn,  the  fat  and  tallow  of  the 
beef  and  mutton  allowed,  must  be  paid  for  and 
accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  true,  this  economy  in 
miniature  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended,  par- 
drularly  at  a  time  when  only  the  insect  defaulters 
of  the  treasury,  your  Hunts  and  your  Chinnerys, 
when  only  these  "  gilded  bugs "  can  escape  the 
microscopic  eve  of  ministers.  But  when  you  come 
forward  session  after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance 
is  wrung  from  you  with  wrangling  and  reluctance, 
to  boas£  of  your  hoerality,  well  might  the  Catholic 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Prior, — 

"  To  John  I  owe  some  obligation, 
But  John  unluckily  thiuki  fit 
To  publish  il  to  nil  the  nation, 

So  Johu  and  1  am  more  than  quit." 

Some  persons  have  compared  the  Catholics  to  the 
teggar  in  Gil  Bias.  Who  made?  them  beggars  ? 
Who  are  e.t< ached  with  the  spoils  of  their  ances- 


tors ?  And  cannot  you  relieve  the  beggar  wr.,  „ 
your  fathers  have  made  him  such  ?  If  you  are  dis 
posed  to  relieve  him  at  all,  cannot  you  do  it  withou' 
flinging  your  farthings  in  his  face  ?  As  a  contrast, 
however,  to  this  beggarly  benevolence,  let  us  look  a 
the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  ;  to  them  you  have 
lately  granted  41,OOOJ. :  thus  are  they  supported, 
and  how  are  they  recruited  ?  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, on  the  English  constitution,  that  the  model 
may  be  found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  historian  de- 
scribes the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  adds,  "  this 
beautiful  system  was  taken  from  the  woods;"  so 
in  speaking  of  the  charter  schools,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  this  beautiful  system  was  taken  from 
the  gipsies.  These  schools  are  recruited  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Janizaries  at  the  time  of  theii 
enrolment  under  Amurath,  and  the  gipsies  of  the 
present  day,  with  stolen  children,  with  children 
decoyed  and  kidnapped  from  their  Catholic  con- 
nexions by  their  rich  and  powuful  Protestant 
neighbors :  this  is  notorious,  and  one  instance  may 
suffice  to  show  in  what  manner.  The  sister  of  a 
Mr.  Carthy  (a  Catholic  gentleman  of  very  con- 
siderable property)  died,  leaving  two  girls,  who 
were  immediately  marked  out  as  proselytes,  and 
conveyed  to  the  charter  school  of  Coolgreny.  Their 
uncle,  on  being  apprized  of  the  fact,  which  took 
place  during  his  absence,  applied  for  the  restitution 
of  his  nieces,  offering  to  settle  an  independence  on 
these  relations ;  his  request  was  refused,  and  not 
till  after  five  years'  struggle,  and  the  interference 
of  very  high  authority,  could  this  Catholic  gentle- 
man obtain  back  his  nearest  of  kindred  from  a 
charity  charter  school.  In  this  manner  are  prose- 
lytes obtained,  and  mingled  with  the  offspring  of 
such  Protestants  as  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
institution.  And  how  are  they  taught  ?  A  cate- 
chism is  put  into  their  hands  consisting  of,  I  believe, 
forty-five  pages,  in  which  are  three  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  one  of  these  queries 
is,  "Where  was  the  Protestant  religion  before  Lu- 
ther ?  "  Answer,  "  In  the  Gospel."  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable 
idolatry  of  Papists  ! 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and  mas- 
ters, is  this  training  up  a  fhild  in  the  way  which  he 
should  go  ?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  beioia 
the  time  of  Luther  ?  that  religion  which  preaches 
'•  Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to  God  ?  "  Is  it  bring- 
ing up  infants  to  be  men  or  devils  ?  Better  would 
it  be  to  send  them  any  where  than  teach  them  such 
doctrines;  better  send  them  to  those  islands  in  the 
Sputh  Saus,  where  they  might  more  humanely  learn 
to  become  cannibals ;  it  would  be  less  disgusting 
that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the  dead,  than 
persecute  the  living.  Schools,  do  you  call  them  ? 
call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the  viper  of  in- 
tolerance deposits  her  young,  that,  when  their  teeth 
are  cut  and  their  poison  is  mature,  they  may  is.sue 
forth,  filthy  and  venomous,  to  sting  the  Catholic. 
But  are  these  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  ling- 
land,  or  of  churchmen  ?  No  ;  the  most  enlightened 
churchmen  are  of  a  different  opinion.  What  say? 
Paley  ?  "I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of  diifcren 
religious  persuasions,  should  not  sit  upon  the  same 
bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the 
same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various  religious  opin- 
ions, upon  any  controverted  topic  of  natural  history, 
philosophy,  or  ethics."  It  may  be  answered  that 
Paley  was  not  strictly  orthodox  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  he  was  an 
ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature,  to  Christ- 
ianity ? 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes,  ?a 
severely  felt  by  the  peasantry,  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe  that  there  is  an  addition  to  the  burden, 
a  percentage  to  the  gatherer,  whose  interest  it  thus 
becomes  to  rate  them  as  highly  as  possible,  and  wfl 
know  that  in  many  large  livings  in  Ireland,  the  only 
resident  Protestants  are  the  tithe-pioutor  and  tin 
family 
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yet  they  a 
just  deelai 


Among  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  numerous 
kir  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the  militia  not  to 
be  passed  over — I  mean  the  existence  of  Orange 
lodges  amongst  the  privates  ;  can  the  officers  deny 
this  ?  And  if  such  lodges  do  exist,  do  they,  can 
they  tend  to  promote  harmony  amongst  the  men, 
who  are  thus  individually  separated  in  society,  al- 
tnoTigh  mingled  in  the  ranks  ?  And  is  this  general 
system  of  persecution  to  be  permitted,  or  is  it  to  he 
believed  that  with  such  a  system  the  Catholics  can 
Drought  to  be  contented?  If  they  are,  they  belie 
human  nature ;  they  are  then,  indeed,  unworthy  to 
bfl  auy  thing  but  the  slaves  you  have  made  them. 
Ttie  facts  stated  are  from  most  respectable  authority, 
ar  I  should  not  have  dared  in  this  place,  or  any 
pla^  %  to  hazard  this  avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there 
art  plenty,  as  willing  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable, 
to  disprove  them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I 
never  was  in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
Is  as  easy  to  know  something  of  Ireland  without 
having  been  there,  as  it  appears  with  some  to  have 
been  born,  bred,  and  cherished  there,  and  yet  remain 
ignorant  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are,  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
already  been  too  much  indulged :  see  (cry  they) 
what  has  been  done  :  we  have  given  them  one  entire 
college,  we  allow  them  food  and  raiment,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  elements,  and  leave  to  fight  for  us 
as  long  as  they  have  limbs  and  lives  to  offer;  and 
are  never  to  be  satisfied !  Generous  and 
imers  !  To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount 
the  whole  of  your  arguments  when  stript  of  their 
sophistry.  These  personages  remind  me  of  the 
storv  of  a  certain  drummer,  who  being  called  upon 
in  the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punishment  to 
a  frieud  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested  to  flog 
'iigh,  he  did — to  flog  low,  he  did — to  flog  in  the 
middle,  he  did — high,  low,  down  the  middle,  and  up 
again,  but  all  in  vain,  the  patient  continued  his 
complaints  with  the  most  provoking  pertinacity, 
until  the  drummer,  exhausted  and  angry,  flung  down 
his  scourge,  exclaiming,  "  the  devil  burn  you,  there's 
no  pleasing  you,  flog  where  one  will !  "  Thus  it  is, 
you  have  flogged  the  Catholic,  high,  low,  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder  he  is 
not  pleased.  It  is  true,  that^ime,  experience,  and 
that  weariness  which  attends  even  the  exercise  of 
barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a  little  ru-.r' 
gently,  but  still  you  continue  to  lay  on  the  lasn, 
and  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps  the  rod  may  be 
wrested  from  your  hands,  and  applied  to  the  backs 
of  yourselves  and  your  posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate,  (I 
forget  by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to  remem- 
ber,) if  the  Catholics  are  emancipated,  why  not  the 
Jews?  If  this  sentiment  was  dictated  by  compas- 
sion for  the  Jews,  it  might  deserve  attention,  but  as 
a  sneer  against  the  Catholic,  what  is  it  but  Ihe  lan- 
guage of  Shylock  transferred  from  his  daughter's 
Carriage  to  Catholic  emancipation — 

"  Would  any  oi  the  tribe  of  Barrabbai 

Sliuuld  have  it  rather  thai)  a  Christian." 

I  j  -esume  a  Cathode  is  a  Christian,  even  in  the 
»pii  '  m  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be  called  in 
quention  for  his  preference  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
(whom  I  take  to  be  almost  as  good  authority  as  the 
gentle  apostle  of  intolerance,  Dr.  Duigenan,)  that 


against  aU  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they 
ainst  Catholit;  p^tifions,  Protestant  peti- 


j'.jstice,  and  common  sense,  can  urge   agi 
delusions  of  their  absurd  dJiriuru.     These 


danger  to  the  Church  in  these  times,  would  have 
cried  fire  in  the  deluge."     This  is  more  than  a 


p-^tv  ally  flashing  before  their  eyes,  parttci^avly  when 
their  e yos  are  shut,  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom 
I  allude  have  long  been,)  it  is  impossible  to  con 
vince  ttess  poor  creatures,  that  the  fire  againsl 
which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and  them- 
selves, is  iiithing  but  an  ignis  fatuus  of  their  own 
drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb,  senna,  or 
"  what  purgative  drug  can  scour  that  fancy  thence  ?'• 
It  is  impossible,  they  are  given  over,  theirs  is  tin 


true 


'  Cap  *  Inanabile  tribui  Anticyrir." 


These  are  your  true  °i  "*testants.     Like  Bayle,  who 
protested 
protest  ag 

tions,  all  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  p<  licy, 

ainst  tha 
e  are  the 

persons  who  reverse  the  fable  of  the  mountain  that 
brought  forth  a  mouse  ;  they  ar->  the  mice  who  con- 
ceive themselves  in  labor  with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics,  suppose  the  Irish 
were  actually  contented  under  their  disabilities, 
suppose  them  capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to  desire 
deliverance,  ought  we  not  to  wish  it  foi  ourselves  .' 
Have  we  nothing  to  gain  by  their  emancipation  : 
What  resources  have  been  wasted !  What  talents 
have  been  lost  by  the  selfish  system  of  exclusion! 
You  already  know  the  value  of  Irish  aid ;  at  this 
moment  the  defence  of  England  is  intrusted  to  tha 
Irish  militifj :  at  this  moment,  while  the  starving 
people  are  rising  in  the  fierceness  of  despair,  the 
Irish  are  faithful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal 
energy  is  imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  Oj 
freedom,  you  cannot  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 


strength  which  you  are  g 


>y  the  lull 
lad  to  int- 


erpose between 


you  and  destruction.  Ireland  has  done  much,  but 
will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only  triumph 
obtained  through  long  years  of  continental  disaster 
has  been  achieved  by  an  Irish  gem  ral ;  it  is  true  he 
is  not  a  Catholic  ;  had  he  been  so,  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  his  exertions  ;  but  I  presume  n« 
one  will  assert  that  his  religion  would  have  impaired 
his  talents  or  diminished  his  patriotism,  though  in 
that  case  he  must  have  conquered  in  the  ranks,  fo: 
he  never  could  have  commanded  an  army. 

But  while  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catho- 
lics abroad,  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  advo- 
cated their  cause,  with  an  eloquence  which  I  shall 
not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  pane- 
gyric, whilst  a  third  of  his  kindred,  as  unlike  as 
unequal,  has  been  combating  against  his  Catholic 
brethren  in  Dublin,  with  circular  letters,  edicts,  pro- 
clamations, arrests,  and  dispersions — .ill  the  vexa- 
tious implements  of  petty  warfare  that  could  be 
wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas  of  government, 
-clad  in  trie  rusty  armor  of  their  obsolete  statutes, 
Your  lordships  will,  doubtless,  diviae  new  honors 
between  the  saviour  of  Portugal,  and  the  dispenser 
of  delegates.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  th«j 
difference  between  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy; 
if  Catholic  Spain,  faithful  Portugal,  or  the  no  less 
Catholic  and  faithful  king  of  the  one  Sicily,  (of 
which,  by-the-by,  you  have  lately  deprived  him,) 
stand  in  need  of  succor,  away  goes  a  fleet  and  ail 
army,  an  ambassador  and  a  subsidy,  sometimes  to 
fi«ht  pretty  hardly,  generally  to  negotiate  very  badly, 
and  always  to  pay  very  dearly  for  our  Popish  allies. 
But  let  four  millions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for 
relief,  who  tight  and  pay  and  labor  in  your  behalf, 


he  who   could   entertain   serious   apprehensions  of  they  must  be  treated  as  aliens,  and  although  their 


father's  house  has  many  mansions,"  the*e  is  no 
resting-place  for  them.     Allow  me  to  ask,  h.re  you 


metaphor,  for  a  remnant  of  these  antediluvians  { not  fighting  for  the  emancipation  of  Ferdinand  the 
appear  actually  to  have  come  down  to  us,  with  fire i Seventh,  who  certainly  is  a  fool,  and  consequently, 
in  their  mouths  and  water  in  their  brains,  to  disturb '  in  all  probability,  a  bigot ;  and  hare  you  more  re 
and  perplex  mankind  with  their  whimsical  outcries,  gard  for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own  fellow 
And  as  it  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  that  distres-  subjects,  who  are  not  Cools,  for  they  know  youi 
ling  malady  with  which  I  conceive  them  to  be  af-  interest  better  than  you  know  your  own ;  who  arc 
fticted,  (so  any  doctor  will  inform  your  lordships,)  ,  not  bigots,  for  they  retarn  you  good  foi  evil;  but 
fo/  the  uuhappy  icvalids  to  perceive  a  flame  per-  who  are  in  worse  du^an^e  than  the  prison  of  an 
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usurper,  masmach  as  the  fitters  of  the  mind  are 
more  galling  than  those  ot  the  body. 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  acceding  to 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  expatiate  ; 
you  know  them,  you  will  feel  them,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  when  you  are  passed  away.  Adieu 
to  that  Union  so  called,  as  "  Lucus  a  non  lucetulo," 
a  Union  from  never  uniting,  which,  in  its  first 
operation,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  ih  its  last  may  be  the  cause  of  her 
eternal  separation  from  this  country.  If  it  must  be 
called  a  Union,  it  is  the  union  of  the  shark  with 
his  prey  ;  the  spoiler  swallows  up  his  victim,  and 
tBus  they  become  one  and  indivisible.  Thus  has 
Great  Britain  swallowed  up  the  parliament,  the 
constitutions  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
iuse  to  disgorge  even  a  single  privilege,  although 
for  the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  distempered  body 
politic. 

And  now,  my  lords,  before  I  sit  down,  will  his 
majesty's  ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words, 
not  on  their  merits,  for  that  would  be  superfluous, 
but  on  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  people  of  these  realms.  The  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  has  been  boasted  of  in  a  trium- 
phant tone  on  a  late  occasion  within  these  walls, 
and  a  comparison  instituted  between  their  conduct, 
and  that  of  noble  lords  on  this  side  of  the  house. 

What  portion'  of  popularity  may  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  my  noble  friends,  (if  such  I  may  pre- 
sume to  call  them,)  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  that  of  his  majesty's  ministers  it  were 
vain  to  deny.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  like  the 
wind,  "no  one  knows  tvhence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth,"  but  they  feel  it,  they  enjoy  it,  they  boast 
of  it.  Indeed,  modest  and  unostentatious  as  they 
are,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  the  most 
remote,  can  they  flee  to  avoid  the  triumph  which 
pursues  them  ?  If  thev  plunge  into  the  midland 
counties,  there  they  will  be  greeted  by  the  manu- 
facturers, with  spurned  petitions  in  their  hands, 
and  those  halters  round  their  necks  recently  voted 
in  their  behalf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  to 
remove  them  from  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better 
world.  If  they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from  Glas- 
glow  to  Johnny  Groat's,  every  where  will  they  re- 
ceive similar  marks  of  approbation.  If  they  take  a 
trip  from  Portpatritk  to  Donaghadee,  there  will 
they  rush  at  once  into  the  embraces  of  four  Catholic 
millions,  to  whom  their  vote  of  this  night  is  about 
to  endear  them  for  ever.  When  they  return  to  the 
metropolis,  if  they  can  pass  under  Temple  Bar  with- 
out unpleasant  sensations  at  the  sight  of  the  greedy 
niches  over  that  ominous  gateway,  they  cannot 
escape  the  acclamations  of  the  livery,  and  the  more 
tremulous,  but  not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  bless- 
ings "not  loud  but  deep"  of  bankrupt  merchants 
and  doubting  stockholders.  If  they  look  to  the 
army,  what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  night- 
shade, are  preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Walcheren ! 
It  is  true  there  are  few  living  deponents  left  to  tes- 
tify to  their  merits  on  that  occasion  ;  but  a  "  cloud 
of  witnesses  "  are  gone  above  from  that  gallant  army 
which  they  so  generously  and  piously  despatched,  to 
recruit  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

What  if,  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career, 
(in  which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as  Ca- 
ligula's army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the  proto- 
type of  their  own,)  they  do  not  perceive  any  of  those 
memorials  which  a  grateful  people  erect  in  honor  of 
their  benefactors  ;  what  although  not  even  a  sign- 
post will  condescend  to  depose  the  Saracen's  head 
in  favor  of  the  likeness  of  the  conquerors  of  Wal- 
tfheren,  they  will  not  want  a  picture  who  can  always 
have  a  caricature  ;  or  regret  the  omission  of  a  statue 
who  will  so  often  see  themselves  exalted  in  effigy. 
Bv.t  their  popularity  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  an  island  ;  there  are  other  countries  where 
their  measures,  and,  above  all,  their  conduct  to  the 
Catholics,  must  render  them  preeminently  popular. 


If  they  are  beloved  here,  in  France  they  must  b« 
adored.  There  is  no  measure  more  repugnant  t^ 
the  designs  and  feelings  of  Bonaparte  than  Catholic 
emancipation ;  no  line  of  conduct  more  propitious 
to  his  projects,  than  that  which  has  been  pursued, 
is  pursuing,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  pursued  towards  Ire- 
laud.  What  is  England  without  Ireland,  and  w^at 
is  Ireland  without  the  Catholics  ?  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  your  tyranny  Napoleon  hopes  to  build  his  own. 
So  grateful  must  oppression  of  the  Catholics  be  to 
his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he  lias  lately  permitted 
some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the  next  cartel  will 
convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres  china  and 
blue  ribands,  (things  in  great  request,  and  cf  equal 
value  at  this  moment,)  blue  ribands  of  the  legion 
of  honor  for  Dr.  Duigenan  and  his  ministerial  dis- 
ciples. Such  is  that  well-earned  popularity,  the  re- 
sult of  those  extraordinary  expeditions,  so  expen- 
sive to  ourselves,  and  so  useless  to  our  allies  ;  ol 
those  singular  inquiries,  so  exculpatory  to  the  ac- 
cused and  so  dissatisfactory  to  the  people  ;  of  those 
paradoxical  victories,  so  honorable,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  British  name,  and  so  destructive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  British  nation  ;  above  all,  such  is  the  re- 
ward of  a  conduct  pursued  by  ministers  towards  the 
Catholics. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  the  House,  who  will,  1 
trust,  pardon  one,  not  often  in  the  habit  of  intrud 
ing  upon  their  indulgence,  for  so  long  attempting 
to  engage  their  attention.  My  most  decided  opin 
ion  is,  as  my  vote  will  be,  in  favor  of  the  motion 


DEBATE   ON   MAJOR   CARTWRIGHT'S    PETITION 
JUNE    1,    1813. 

MY  Loans — The  petition  which  I  now  hold  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House,  is  one 
which  I  humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular  at- 
tention of  your  lordships,  inasmuch  as,  though 
signed  but  by  a  single  individual,  it  contains  state- 
ments which  (if  not  disproved)  demand  most  seri- 
ous investigation.  The  grievance  of  which  the 
petitioner  complains  is  neither  selfish  nor  imaginary. 
It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it  has  been,  and  is  still 
felt  by  numbers.  No  one  without  these  walls,  nor 
indeed  within,  but  may  to-morrow  be  made  liable  to 
the  same  insult  and  obstruction,  in  the  discharge  of 
an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of  the  true 
constitution  of  these  realms  by  petitioning  for  re- 
form in  parliament.  The  petitioner,  my  Lords,  is 
a  man  whose  long  life  has  been  spent  in  one  unceas- 
ing struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  .subject,  against 
that  undue  influence  which  "  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;  "  and,  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  irniy  exist  as  to  his  politi- 
cal tenets,  few  will  be  found  to  question  the  ir.tegri 
ty  of  his  intentions.  Even  now,  oppressed  with 
years,  and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  attendant 
on  his  age,  but  still  unimpaired  in  talent,  and  un- 
shaken in  spirit — "frangus  non  flectes  " — he  haa 
received  many  a  wound  in  the  combat  against  cor- 
ruption ;  and  the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  insult  of 
which  he  complains,  may  inflict  another  scar,  but  no 
dishonor.  .  The  petition  is  signed  by  John  Cart- 
wright,  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  par- 
liament, in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the 
representation  which  is  the  best  service  to  be  ren- 
dered both  to  parliament  and  people,  that  he  en- 
countered the  wanton  outrage  which  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  his  petition  to  your  lordships.  It 
is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful  language — in  the 
language  of  a  man,  not  regardless  of  what  is  due 
to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  trust,  equally 
mindful  of  the  deference  to  be  paid  to  this  House. 
The  petitioner  states,  among  other  matter  of  equal, 
if  not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  are  British  in 
their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  birth,  that  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1813,  at  Huddersfleld,  himself  and 
six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  testimony  of  respect 


Kere  seized  bj  a  military  and  civil  force,  and  kept 
in  close  custody  for  several  hours,  subjected  to  gross 
fcnd  abusive  insinuations  from  the  commanding  offi- 
cer relative  to  the  character  of  the  petitioner  ;  that 
he  (the  petitioner)  was  finally  carried  before  a  mag- 
istrate; and  not  released  till  an  examination  of  his 
papers  proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 


not  even  statutable  charge  against  him  ;  and  that,  tatives. 


A  FRAGMENT.  '  035 

Yo.«r  lord 

ships  will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure  fully  to  pro 
tect  and  redress  nim,  and  not  him  alone,  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  insulted  and  aggrieved 
in  his  person  by  the  interposition  of  an  abused 
civil,  and  unlawful  military  force,  between  them 
and  their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  represen 


notwithstanding  the  promise  and  order   from   the 
presiding   magistrates   of    a   copy   of    the   warrant 


against  your  petitioner,  it  was  afterwards  withheld  tae  circumstances  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  interrup- 


on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never  until  this  hour 
been  granted.  The  names  and  condition  of  the 
parties  will  be  found  in  the  petition.  To  the  other 
topics  touched  upon  in  the  petition,  I  shall  not  now 
advert,  from  a  wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the  time 
Df  the  House ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  lordships  to  its  general  contents — it 
is  in  the  cause  of  the  parliament  and  people  that 
the  rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of 
respect  that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to 
your  justice,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior 
court,  he  now  commits  himself.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  me,  though  mixed  with  regret  for  the  occasion, 
that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  the 
obstruction  to  which  the  subject  is  liable,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  lawful  and  imperious  of  his 
duties  the  obtaining  by  petition  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, f  have  shortly  stated  his  complaint ;  the 


His   lordship   then   presented  the  petition  from 
Major  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  complaining  of 


tions  given  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  in  several 
places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdem,  and 
which  bis  lordship  moved  should  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Several  Lords  having  spoken  on  the  question, 

LORD  BYRON  replied,  that  he  had,  from  mo 
tives  of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  lord- 
ships' consideration.  The  noble  Earl  had  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  a  petition  but  a  speech  ;  and 
that,  as  it  contained  no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  re- 
ceived. What  was  the  necessity  of  a  prayer  ?  H 
that  word  were  to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense,  their 
lordships  could  not  expect  that  any  man  should 
pray  to  others.  He  had  only  to  say  that  the  peti- 
tion, though  in  some  parts  expressed  strongly  per- 
haps, did  not  contain  any  improper  mode  of  address, 
but  was  couched  in  respectful  language  towards 
their  lordships  ;  he  should  therefore  trust  their  lord 
ships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received 


June  17,  1316. 


IN  the  year  17 — ,  having  for  some  time  deter- 
mined on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hitherto 
much  frequented  by  travellers,  I  set  out,  aeompa- 


feelings  were  acute,  I  had  sufficient  opportunities 
of  observing ;  for,  although  he  could  control,  he 
could  not  altogether  disguise  them  :  still  he  had  a 
power  of  giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  ol 


nied  by  a  friend  whom  I  shall  designate  by  the  name  i  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  lifficult  to 
of  Augustus  Darvell.  He  was  a  few  years  my  elder,  j  define  the  nature  of  what  was  working  Within  him  ; 
and  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  and  ancient  and  the  expressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so 


family — advantages  which  an  extensive  capacity 
prevented  him  alike  from  undervaluing  or  over- 
rating. Some  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  private 
history  had  rendered  him  to  me  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, of  interest,  and  even  of  regard,  which  neither 
the  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor  occasional  indica- 
tions of  an  inquietude  at  times  nearly  approaching 
to  alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun  early  ; 
but  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a  recent  date  :  we 
had  been  educated  at  the  same  schools  and  univer- 
sity; but  his  progress  through  these  had  preceded 
mine,  and  he  had  been  deeply  initiated  into  wh.it  is 
called  the  world,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  noviciate, 
While  thru  engaged,  I  had  heard  much  both  of  his 
past  and  present  life ;  and,  although  in  these 
accounts  there  were  many  and  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions, I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole  that 
he  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and  one  who, 
whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid  remark, 
would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cultivated  his 
acquaintance  subsequently,  and  endeavored  to  ob- 
Viin  his  friendship,  but  this  last  appeared  to  bejis  called  intimacy,  or  friendship  according  to  the 


rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to  trace 
them  to  their  sources.  It  was  evident  that  he  waa 
a  prey  to  some  cureless  disquiet ;  but  whether  it 
arose  from  ambition,  love,  remorse,  grief,  from  one 
or  all  of  these,  or  merely  from  a  morbid  tempera- 
ment akin  to  disease,  I  could  not  discover  :  there 
were  circumstances  alleged  Which  might  have  jus-ti- 
fied  the  application  to  each  of  these  causes ;  but, 
as  I  have  before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory 
and  contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon 
with  accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  gene 
rally  supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evil :  I  know 
not  how  this  may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was 
the  one,  though  1  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  other — and  felt  loth,  as  far  as  regarded  himself. 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  My  advances  were 
received  with  sufficient  coldness ;  but  I  was  young, 
and  not  easily  discouraged,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  common-place 
intercourse  and  moderate  confidence  of  common  and 
e very-day  concerns  created  and  cemented  by  siini 
larity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  ot  meeting,  which 


unattainable ;  whatever  affections  he  might  have 
possessed  seemed  now,  some  to  have  been  extin- 
iruished  and  others  to  be  concentred :  that  his 


ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to  express  them. 
Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively,  and  to 
him  I  had  applied  for  information  with  regard  to 
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the  conduct  of  my  intended  journey.  It  was  my 
lecj  et  wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  accom- 
pany me  :  it  was  also  a  probable  hope,  founded  upon 
the  shadowy  restlessness  which  I  had  observed  in 
him,  and  to  which  the  animation  which  he  appeared 
to  feel  on  such  subjects,  and  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  all  by  which  he  was  more  immediately  sur- 
rounded, gave  fresh  strength.  This  wish  I  first 
hinted,  and  then  expressed :  his  answer,  though  I 
had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise — he  consented  ;  and,  after  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements, we  commenced  our  voyages.  After 
journeying  through  various  countries  of  the  south 
ef  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned  towards  the 
east,  according  to  our  original  destination  ;  and  it 
tvas  in  my  progress  though  those  regions  that  the 
incident  occurred  upon  which  will  turn  what  I  may 
ftave  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must,  from 
his  appearance,  have  been  in  early  life  more  than 
usually  robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradually 
giving  way,  without  the  intervention  of  any  appa- 
rent disease:  he  had  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet 
he  became  daily  more  enfeebled  ;  his  habits  were 
temperate,  and  he  neither  declined  nor  complained 
of  fatigue,  yet  he  was  evidently  wasting  away ;  he 
became  more  and  more  silent  and  sleepless,  and  at 
length  so  seriously  altered,  that  my  alarm  grew 
proportionate  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  his  danger. 

We'had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna,  on 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Sardis, 
from  which  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  in  his 
present  state  of  indisposition — but  in  vairj :  there 
appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on  his  mind,  and  a 
solemnity  in  his  manner,  which  ill  corresponded 
with  his  eagerness  to  proceed  on  what  I  regarded  as 
a  mere  party  of  pleasure,  little  suited  to  a  valetudi- 
nareun  ;  but  I  opposed  him  no  longer — and  in  a  few 
days  we  set  off  together,  accompanied  only  by  a 
aerrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  half-way  towards  the  remains  of 
Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile  environs 
of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wild  and 
tenantless  track  through  the  marshes  and  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the 
oroken  columns  of  Diana  —  the  roofless  walls  of 
expelled  Christianity,  and  the  still  more  recent  but 
complete  desolation  of  abandoned  mosques — when 
the  sudden  and  rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged 
us  to  halt  at  a  Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned 
tombstones  of  which  were  the  sole  indication  that 
human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner  in  this  wilder- 
ness. The  only  caravansera  we  had  seen  was  left 
some  hours  behind  us ;  not  a  vostige  of  a  town  or 
even  a  cottage,  was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this 
"  city  of  the  dead"  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge 
for  my  unfortunate  friend,  who  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  the  last  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place  where 
*ie  might  most  conveniently  repose : — contrary  to 
the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan  burial  grounds,  the 
cypresses  were  in  this  few  in  number,  arid  these 
thinly  scattered  over  its  extent:  the  tombstones 
were  mostly  fallen,  and  worn  with  age :  upon  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these,  and  beneath  one 
of  the  most  spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported 
himself,  in  a  half-reclining  posture,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts  of 
our  being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency — but  he 
desired  me  to  remain :  and,  turning  to  Suleiman, 


our   anizary 
tranquillity,  he  saict} 


who  stood  by  us  smoking  with  great 
Suleiman,  verbana  su,"  (*'.  e. 


"You  have  been  here  before! — H:w  came  yot 
never  to  mention  this -to  me?  and  what  could  yo« 
be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one  would  remain  * 
moment  longer  than  they  could  helj,  '.t  J  " 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In  the 
mean  time,  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water, 
leaving  the  serrugee  and  the  horses  at  the  fountain. 
The  quenching  of  his  thirst  bud  the  appearance  ol 
reviving  him  for  a  moment ;  and  I  conceived  hopes 
of  his  being  able  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  return, 
and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He  was  silent — and 
appeared  to  be  collecting  his  spirits  °)r  an  effort  to 
speak.  He  began, — 

"  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  life— 
I  came  here  to  die:  but  I  have  a  request  to  make,  a 
command — for  such  my  last  words  must  be.-  -Ycu 
will  observe  it  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes.' 

';I  have  no  hopes  nor  wishes,  but  this- -conceal 
human  being." 
be  no  occasion  ;  that  you  will 


my  death  from  everv 
"  I  hope  there  will 
recover,  and  • 


bring  some  water,)  and  went  on  describing  the  spot 

where  it  was  to  be  found  with  great  minuteness,  at 

»  small  well  for  camels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 

right  :    the  janizary   obeyed.      I    said   to    Darvell, 

"How  did  you  know  this  ?"  —  He  replied,  "From 

aur  situation  ;    you  must  perceive  that  this  place  I  tributed  so  rapid  a  change  to  poison,  hae!  J  not  been 

was   once   inhabited,  and   could  not  have  been  so  j  aware  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  r.vei'ff  U 

*^th  jut  springs  ;  I  have  also  been  htere  before."         j  unperceived.     The  day  was  declining,  the  L>cdY  xvi 


Peace  !  it  must  be  so  :  promise  this." 

"  I  do." 

"  Swear  it  by  all  that "  He  her-:,  dictated  an 

oath  of  great  solemnity. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  this — I  will  observe 
your  request ;  and  to  doubt  me  is " 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  you  must  swear." 

I  took  the  oath  ;  it  appeared  to  relieve  him.  He 
removed  a  seal-ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  were 
seme  Arabic  characters,  and  preserted  it  to  me. 
He  proceeded — 

"  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  m^nth,  at  noon  pre- 
cisely, (what  month  you  please,  but  this  must  be 
the  day,)  you  must  fling  this  ring  into  the  salt 
springs  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Eleusis :  the  dav 
after,  at  the  same  hour,  you  must  repair  to  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  wait  one  hour  " 

f  Why  ?  " 

"  You  will  see." 

"  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  jon  say  ?  " 

"  The  ninth." 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  *.he  ninth  dai 
of  the  month,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he 
paused.  As  he  sate,  evidently  becoming  more 
feeble,  a  stork,  with  a  snake  in  her  be.^k,  perched 
upon  a  tombstone  near  us  ;  and,  without  devouring 
her  prey,  appeared  to  be  steadfastly  regarding  us 
I  know 'not  what  impelled  me  to  dnve  it  away,  but 
the  attempt  was  useless ;  she  made  a  few  circles  iii 
the  air,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same  spot. 
Darvell  pointed  to  it,  and  smiled  :  he  spoke — 1 
know  not  whether  to  himself  or  to  me — but  the 
words  were  only,  "  "Tis  well !  " 

"  What  is  well  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No  matter :  you  must  bury  me  here  this  eve- 
ning, and  exactly  wheie  that  bird  is  now  perched. 
You  know  the  rest  of  my  injunctions." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  be  best 
concealed.  After  these  were  finished,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  perceive  that  bird  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  ?  " 

"Doubtless:  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it. 
it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  that  she  does 
riot  devour  it." 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  s;;id,  faintly, 
"  It  is  not  yet  time  !  "  As  hs  spoke,  the  stork  flew 
away.  My  eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment ;  it  could 
hardly  be  longer  than  ten  might  b?  counted.  I  felt 
Darvell's  weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my 
shoulder,  and,  turning  to  look  upon  his  face,  per- 
ceived that  he  was  dead  ! 

I  was  ahocked  with  the  sudden  certainty  which 
could  not  be  mistaken — his  countenance  in  a  few 
minutes  became  nearly  black.  I  should  have  at 
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•apidly  altering,  ;ind  nothing  remained  but  to  fulfill  all  that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so  latelj 
his  request.     With  the  aid- of  Suleiman's  ataghan  i  departed,  we  cut  a  fev  sods  of  greener  turf  froir 


and  my  own  sabre,  we  scoopel  a  shallow  grave  upon 
the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated :  the  earth 
easily  gave  way,  having  already  received  some  Ma- 
hometan tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the  time 
us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth  upon 


j  the   less  withered  soi.   around  us,  and  laid  them 
Upon  bis  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tearless. 


LETTER   TO   JOHX   MURRAY 

ON    1HE    REV.   W.    L.    BOWLES'S    STRICTURES    ON   THE   LIFE   AND 

WRITINGS   OF   POPE. 


"  HI  play  at  Bonlet  with  the  eun  and  moon." 

OLD  SONO. 

"  My  mither  'i  aiild,  air,  and  she  has  rather  forgotten  hersell  in 
(peaking  to  my  Leddy,  that  canna  weel  bide  to  be  contradicldt,  (as 
1  ken  iiaebody  likes  it  if  they  could  h»lp  themsollo" 

TALES  OF  Mr  LANDLORD,  oid  Manmty,  «*  «. 


Raven  nn,  February  7, 1821. 
1>BAR  SIR, 

IN  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  have  had 
the  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and  Bowies' 
controversy,  I  perceive  that  my  name  is  occasionally 
introduced  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Bowles  refers  more 
than  once  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  "  a 
remarkable  circumstance,"  not  only  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  but  in  his  reply  to  the  Quarterly. 
The  Quarterly  also  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  have  conferred 
on  me  the  dangerous  honor  of  a  quotation ;  and 
Mr.  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a  kind  of  appeal  to 
me  personally,  by  saying,  "  Lord  Byron,  if  he 
remembers  the  circumstance,  will  witness— {witness 
IN  ITALIC,  an  ominous  character  for  a  testimony  at 
present.)* 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  "  non  mi  ricordo  " 
even  after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy  ; — I  do  "  re- 
member the  circumstance  " — and  have  no  reluctance 
to  relate  it  (since  called  upon  so  to  do)  as  correctly 
as  the  distance  of  time  and  the  impression  of  in- 
to-vening  events  will  permit  me.  In  the  year  1812, 
more  than  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  Mr.  Bowles  in  the  house  of  our 
venerable  host  of  "  Human  Life,  etc.,"  the  last 
Ajgonaut  of  classic  English  poetry,  and  the  Nestor 
of  our  inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles 
calls  this  "  soon  after  "  the  publication  ;  but  to  me 
three  years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
immortality  of  a  modern  poem.  I  recollect  nothing 
of  "  the  rest  of  the  company  going  into  another 
room" — nor,  though  I  well  remember  the  topogra- 
phy »f  our  host's  elegant  and  classically-furnished 
mansion,  could  1  swear  to  the  very  room  where 
the  conversation  occurred,  though  the  "  taking 
down  the  poem"  seeras  to  fix  it  in  the  library. 
Had  it  been  "  taken  up"  it  would  probably  have 
been  in  the  drawing-room.  I  presume  also  that  the 
"  remarkable  circumstance  "  took  place  after  din- 
ner, as  I  conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles  s  polite- 


He  al  iJ>j»  to  Mujoochi,  aad  the  other  Italian  wftnemM  on  the  trial  of 


ness  nor  appetite  would  have  allowed  him  to  detain 
"  the  rest  of  the  company  "  standing  round  theii 
chairs  in  the  "  other  room  "  while  we  were  discus- 
sin?  "  the  Woods  of  Madeira"  instead  of  circulating 
its  vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowles's  "good-humor"  I 
have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  lecollection  ;  as  also 
of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  agreeable  con- 
versation. I  speak  of  the  whole,  and  not  of 
particulars ;  for  whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the 
precise  words  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  I  cannot 
say,  nor  could  he  with  accuracy.  Of  "  the  tone  ol 
seriousness  "  I  certainly  recollect  nothing :  on  the 
contrary,  I  thought  Mr.  Bowles  nether  disposed  to 
treat  the  subject  lightly  ;  for  he  said  (1  have  no 
objection  to  be  contradicted  if  incorrect)  that  some 
of  his  good-natured  friends  had  conic  to  him  and 
exclaimed,  "  Eh  !  Bowles  !  how  came  you  to  make 
the  Woods  of  Madeira,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  lie  had 
been  at  some  pains  and  pulling  down  of  the  poem 
to  convince  them  that  he  had  never  made  "  the 
Woods  "  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  right, 
and  /  was  wrong,  and  have  been  wrong  still  up  to 
this  acknowledgment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked 
twice  before  I  wrote  that  which  involved  aa  inac- 
curacy capable  of  giving  pain.  The  fact  WAS,  that 
although  I  had  certainly  before  read  "  the  Spirit  of 
Discovery,"  I  took  the  quotation  from  the  review. 
But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not  the  review's, 
which  quoted  the  passage  correctly  enough,  1 
believe.  I  blundered — God  knows  how — into  at- 
tributing the  tremors  ot  the  lovers  to  the  "  Woods 
of  Madeira,"  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  And 
I  hereby  do  fully  and  freely  declare  and  asseverate, 
that  the  Woods  did  not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that 
the  lovers  did.  I  quote  from  memory — 

"  A  kin 

Stole  on  ..    Ut'ninjT  silence,  etc.,  etc., 
They  (the  lovers)  trembled,  eren  as  if  the  power,     tt*. 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration  would 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr, 
Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited  nine  years  to 
make  it,  notwithstanding  that  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  "  had  been  suppressed  some  tinm 
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previously  to  my  meeting  "him  at  Mr.  Rogprs's. 
Our  worthy  h'st  might  indeed  have  told  him  as 
much, .as  it  was  at  his  representation  that  I  sup- 
pressed it.  A  new  edition  of  that  lampoon  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  when  Mr.  Rogers  rep- 
resented to  me,  that  "  I  was  now  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  with  some 
on  terms  of  intimacy ;  "  and  that  he  knew  "  one 
family  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppression  would 
give  pleasure."  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment;  it 
was  cancelled  instantly  ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine 
that  it  has  ever  heen  republished.  When  I  left 
England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no  very  violent  inten- 
tions of  troubling  that  country  again,  and  amidst 
scones  of  various  kinds  to  distract  my  attention — 
ala.ost  my  last  act,  I  believe,  was  to  sfgn  a  power 
of  attorney,  to  yourself,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any 
•attempts  (of  which  several  had  been  mad*  in  Ire- 
land) at  a  repuiilication.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
Btate,  that  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  subse- 
quently acquainted,  whose  names  had  occurred  in 
that  publication,  were  made  my  acquaintances  a' 
their  own  de.urc,  or  through  the  unsought  interven- 
tion of  others.  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
,  sought  a  personal  introduction  to  any.  Some 
of  them  to  this  day  I  know  only  by  correspondence; 
and  with  one  of  those  it  was  begun -by  myseli',  in 
consequence,  however,  of  a  polite  verbal  com- 
munication from  a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  circum- 
stances because  it  has  sometimes  been  made  n 
subject  of  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  have  endeavove'l 
to  suppress  that  satire.  I  never  shrunk,  as  those 
who  know  me  know  from  any  personal  consequences 
which  could  be  attached  to  its  publication.  Of  its 
subsequent  suppression,  as  I  possessed  the  copy- 
right, 1  w::  jutfge  and  the  sole  u 
The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  suppres- 
sion I  have  now  stated  ;  of  the  motives,  each  must 
judge  according  to  his  candor  or  malignity.  Mr. 
Bowles  does  me  the  honor  to  talk  of  "  noble  mind," 
and  "generous  magnanimity;"  and  all  this  be, 
"  the  circumstance  would  have  been  explained  had 
not  the  book  been  suppressed."  I  see  no  "nobility 
of  mind  "  in  an  act  of  simple  justice  ;  and  I  hate  the 
word  "  magnanimity,"  because  I  have  sometimes 
Been  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of  impostors  by  the 
greatest  of  fools  ;  but  I  would  have  "  explained  the 
circumstance."  notwithstanding  "  the  suppression 
of  the  book,"  if  Mr.  Bowles  had  expressed  any 
desire  that  I  should.  As  the  "  gallant  Galbraith  " 
Bays  to  "  Baillie  Jarvie,"  "  W'  11,  the  devil  take  the 
mistake  and  all  that  occasiored  it."  I  have  had  as 
great  and  greater  mistakfj  made  about  me  per- 
sonally and  poetically,  onrs  j  month  for  these  last 
ten  years,  and  never  cared  /ery  much  about  correct- 
ing one  or  the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  eight- 
ai  d-forty  hours  had  gone  over  them. 

I  must  now,  hov  ,-irer,  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Pope,  of  whom  vou  have  my  opinion  moie  at  large 
in  the  unpublisliel  letter  on  or  to  (for  I  forget 
which)  the  editor  jf  "  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine ;  " — and  here  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Bowles  will  not 
approve  of  rr  i  -jentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  "English 
Bavds  an^  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  part  which  I 
t  the  .east  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles 
with  rr  eience  to  Pope.  Whilst  I  was  writing  that 
publication,  in  1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was 
desirous  that  I  should  express  our  mutual  opinion 
of  Tope,  and  of  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of  his  works. 
A'  I  had  completed  my  outline,  and  felt  lazy,  I  re- 
ruested  that  he  would  "do  so.  He  did  it.  His  four- 
teen lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition 
of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  "  and 
ire  quite  as  severe  and  much  more  poetical  than  my  j 
own  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the  work,  as  I 
put  my  name  to  it,.  I  omitted  Mr.  Hobhouse's  lines,  I 
and  replaced  them  with  my  own,  by  which  the  work 
gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowles.  I  have  stated  this  in ' 
the  preface  to  the  sec'nd  edition.  It  is  many  years ; 


since  I  have  read  that  poem ;  hut  the  Quarter!) 
Review,  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and  Mr.  Bowie* 
himself,  have  he  en  so  obliging  as  to  refresh  mj 
memory,  and  that  of  the  public.  1  am  grieved  to 
say,  that  in  reading  over  those  lines,  I  repent  ol 
their  having  so  far  fallen  short  of  what  I  meant  to 
express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition  ol 
Pope's  Works.  Mr.  Bowles  says  that  "  Lord  By- 
ron known,  he  does  not  deserve  this  character."  1 
know  no  such  thing.  I  have  met  Mr.  Bowles  occa- 

ily,  in  the  best  society  in  London ;  he  appeared 
to  me  an  amiable,  well-informed,  and  extremely  al  1' 
man.  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  dine  in  com 
pany  with  such  a  mannered  man  every  day  in  the 
week  :  but  of  "  his  character  "  I  know  nothing  per- 
sonally ;  I  can  only  speak  of  his  manners,  and  these 
have  my  warmest,  approbation.  But  I  never  judge 
from  manners,  for  I  once  had  my  pocket  picked  by 
the  civilest  gentleman  I  ever  met  with  ;  and  one  ol 
the  mildest  persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pacha.  Ol 
Mr.  Bowles's  "character"  1  will  not  do  him  the 

••'v  to  judge  from  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he 
prepared  it  heedlessly  ;  nor  the  justice,  should  it  ba 
otherwise,  because  I  would  neither  become  a  literary 
executioner,  nor  a  personal  one.  Mr.  Bowles  the 
individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the  editor,  appear  the 
two  most  opposite  things  imaginable. 

"  And  he  Himself  one  autitUesii." 

I  won't  say  "vile,"  because  it  is  harsh  ;  nor  "mis- 
taken," because  it  ha.s  two  syllables  too  many;  but 
every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases. 

What  I  saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my  surprise 
and  regret  that  he  sno.ild  evor  have  lent  his  talents 
to  such  a  task.  If  he  had  been  a  fool,  there  would 
have  been  some  excuse  for  him ;  if  he  had  been  a 
needv  r.v  a  bad  man,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
intelligible  ;  but  he  is  the  opposite  of  all  these  ;  and 
thinking  and  feeling  as  I  do  of  Pope,  to  me  the 
whole  th.'ng  is  unaccountable.  However,  1  must 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  I  cannot  call  his 
edition  of  Pope  a  "  candid  "  work  ;  and  1  still  think 
that  there  is  an  affectation  of  that  quality  not  only 
in  those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  lately  pub 
lished. 

11  Why  yet  he  doth  dtny  hu  prisoners." 

Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  "he  has  seen  passages  ra 
his  letters  to  Martha  Blount,  which  were  never  pub- 
lished by  me,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  by  others; 
which  are  so  yross  as  to  imply  the  grossest,  licen- 
tiousness." Is  this  fair  play  ?  It  may,  or  it  may 
not  be,  that  such  passages  exist ;  and  that  Pope, 
who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a  Catholic,  may  have 
ot'c.-.sionally  sinned  in  word  and  in  deed  with  woman 
in  his  youth ;  but  is  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  such 
a  sweeping  denunciation  ?  Where  is  the  unmarried 
Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  who  (provided 
he  has  not  taken  orders)  has  not  to  reproach  him- 
self between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  with  far 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  been  traced 
to  Pope  ?  Pope  lived  in  the  public  eye  from  hi* 
youth  upwards ;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of  his  own 
time  for  his  enemies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some 
who  have  not  the  apology  of  dulness  for  detraction, 
since  his  death  ;  and  yet  to  what  do  all  their  h.ccu- 
mulated  hints  and  charges  amount; — to  an  equivo- 
cal liaison  with  Martha  Blount,  which  might  arise 
as  much  from  his  infirmities  as  from  his  passions ; 
to  a  hopeless  flirtation  with  Lady  Mary  W.  Mon- 
tagu ;  to  a  story  of  Gibber's ;  and  to  two  or  three 
coarse  passages  in  his  works.  Who  could  come 
forth  clearer  from  an  invidious  inquest  on  a  life  'A 
fifty-six  years  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  officiously  re- 
minded of  such  passages  in  his  letters,  provided 
that  they  exist  ?  Is  Mr.  Bowles  aware  to  what 
such  rummaging  among  "letters"  and  "stories" 
might  lead  ?  I  have  myself  seen  a  collection  of  let- 
ters of  another  eminent,  nay,  preeminent,  deceased 
poet,  so  abominably  gross,  and  elaborately  coarse, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  be  paralleled 
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In  ovu  language.  "VVha,  is  more  strange,  is,  that  sulated  fact,  as  fanatics  or  hypocrites,  pern:,  ps  both 
some  of  these  are  couched  as  postscripts  to  his  seri-  The  two  are  sometimes  compounded  in  a  happy 
3us  and  sentimental  letters,  to  which  are  tackerl  mixture. 

Dither  a  piece  of  prose,  or  some  verses,  of  the  most  ;  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreverently 
hyperbolical  indecency.  He  himself  says  that  if  of  a  "second  tumbler  of  hot  white-wine  negus. 
"  obscenity  (using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sin  What  does  he  mean  ?  Is  there  any  harm  in  ne»;i'.s  ? 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  or  is  it  the  worse  for  being  hot?  or  does  Mr.  liowlcg 
oe  saved."  These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  have  drink  negus?  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  him.  I 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would  his  hoped  that  whatever  wine  he  drank  was  neat  ;  or  at 
editor  have  been  "candid"  in  even  alluding  to  I  least  that,  like  the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  "he 
theiii  ?  Nothing  would  have  even  provoked  me,  an  j  preferred  pimrh,  the  rather  as  there  was  nothing 
inditfsrent  spectator,  to  allude  to  them,  but  this  against  it  in  Scripture."  I  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
ir  attempt  at  ili?  depreciation  of  Pope.  lieve  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fond  of  negus;  it  is  sucfc 

V*  ,it  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison,  who  a  "  candid  "  liquor,  so  like  a  wishy-wa  -hy  compi  :.>• 


cited  the  following  passage  from  "Walpole's  letters  to 
George  Mi.mta.gtu  ?  "Dr.  Young  has  published  a 
new  book,  etc.  Mr.  AcHison  sent  for  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick,  as  he  was  dying,  to  show  him  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  could  die  ;  unluckily,  he  died 
if  brtiittty  :  nothing  in  ,kes  a  Christian  dio  in  peace 
like  being  maudlin  !  but  don't  say  this  in  Oath, 
where  you  are."  Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it 
with  this  pre:':i<-e:  "  One  circumstance  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  Walpole,  which,  if  true, 'was  hide 
g.tious.  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addi'son 

t/  MAY  him  iu  what  peace  a  Christian  e"uld  die  ; 
but  unluckily  he  died  drunk,  e^c.,  etc."  Now,  al- 
;h  there  might  occur  on  the  subsequent,  or  on 
the  same  page,  a  faint  show  of  disbelief,  seasoned 
•vith  tlie.  expression  of  "  the  same  candor,"  (the 
n'.ur.  exac'ly  as  throughout  the  be  ok,)  I  --h  >u],l  sav 
that  this  e  litor  was  either  foolish  or  false  to  his 
t:\ist:  such  a  story  ought  not  to  have  been  admit- 
ior  one  buef  mark  of  crushing  indi"-na- 
W 


a    peaec- 
to  his 


don ;  unless  it  were  completely  /.<< 
\yords    ''//'  true?"      That    "tf"    is   nc 

maker.     Why  talk  ot'  "  Cibber's  testimt... .       

Ikvmtiousnets  ?    To  what  does  this  amount?  tli.it 
Pope,  when  very  younu;,  was  vn-e  decoyed  bv 

:-'.d  the  player  to  a  house  o!'  carnal  ro-T,,- 
lion.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  always  a  clergyman; 
and  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  was  he  never 
seduced  int'i  as  much  ?  If  I  were  in  the  humor  for 
gtory-Ulltng,  and  relati'ig  little  anecdotes,  I  could 
Uiueh  better  story  of  Mr.  Bowles  than  Cib- 
ber's, upon  much  bettor  authority,  viz.,  that  of  Mr. 


mise  between  the  passion  for  wine  and  the  prorris- 
ty  of  water.  But  different  writers  have  divei-s  tastfs. 
Judge  Biackstone  composed  his  "  Commentaries," 
(he  was  a  poet  too  in  his  youth,)  with  a  bottle  uf 
port  before  him.  Addison's  conversation  was  uc( 
good  for  much  till  he  had  taken  a  similar  dose. 
Perhaps  the  prescription  of  these  two  great  men 
was  not  ir  *erior  to  the  very  different  one  of  a  soi 
t  poet  of  this  day,  who,  after  wandering 
among  the  hills,  returns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dictates 
his  verses,  being  fed  by  a  bystander  with  bread  and 
butter,  d'iring  the  operation. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  "  invariable  princi- 
of  poetry."  These  Mr.  Bowles  and  some  o( 
his  correspondents  pronounce  "unanswerable;'' 
and  they  are  "unanswered,"  at  least  by  Campbell, 
who  s  'ems  to  have  been  astounded  by  the  title. 
The  sultan  of  the  time  being,  offered  to  ally  himself 
to  the  king  of  France,  because  "  he  hated  the  word 
league:"  which  proves  that  the  Padishan  under- 
stood Freneh.  Mr.  Campbell  has  nc  need  of  my 
alliance,  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  it;  but  I  do 
hate  that  word  "  invar/able."  What  is  there  of 
tin  man,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  sci 
ence,  power,  glory,  mind,  matter,  life  or  <! 
which  is  "  inwf table? "  Of  course  I  put  thi'><_>h 
divine  out  of  the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  bap- 
tisms of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the 
most  complacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Campbell's 
part  to  answer  the  contents  of  this  performance, 
and  especially  to  vindicate  his  own  "  Ship,"  which 
Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly  proclaims  to  have 
struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 


1  Quoth  he,  there  was  »  fhip ; 
Now  let  me  go,  lliuu  gray-hairM  loon, 
Ot  my  staff  shall  nmke  thee  ikip;  " 


Bowles  himself.  It  was  not  related  by  him  in  my 
presence,  but  in  that  of  a  third  person,  whom  Mr. 
Bowles  names  oftener  than  once  in  the  course  of 
his  replies.  This  gentleman  related  it  to  m- 
humorous  and  witty  anecdote;  and  so  it  was,  what- 
ever its  other  characteristics  might  be.  But  should  jit  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  bet,  in,  (ce. 
I,  from  a  youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles  with  ajtainly  not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon  by  the 
"  libertine  sort  of  love,"  or  with  "  licentiousness  ?  "  :  frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  the  pamphlets,) 
is  he  the  l-'ss  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man  for  not'l  am  like  an  Irishman  in  a  "row,"  "anybody's 
having  always  been  a  priest  ?  No  such  thing  ;  I  am  i  customer."  I  "hall  therefore  say  a  word  or  two  on 


willing  to  believe  him  a  good  man,  almost  as  good 
a  man  as  Pope,  but  no  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  "pri- 
mum    mobile"  of  England  is  cant;  cant  political 


the  "Ship." 

Mr.  P-owles  asserts  that  Campbell's  "Ship  of  tlr1 
Line"  derives  all  its  poetry  not  from  "art'  OUA 
from  "  nature."  "  Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds 


cant  poetical,  cant  reLgious,  cant 'moral*;  but  always  |the   sun,    etc.,    etc.,   one  will   become   a  stripe   o' 
cant,  multiplied  tivough  all  the  varieties  of  life.     It  blue  bunting;  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  can 


is  the  fashion,  and  while  it  lasts  will  be  too  power- 
fr!  f'>r  t*.3j.->  who  can  only  exist  by  taking  the  tone 
of  the  time.  I  say  cant,  because  it  is  a  thing  of 
words,  without  the  smallest  influence  upon  human 


vus  on  three  tall  poles."  Very  true;  take  avtaj 
"  the  waves,"  "  the  winds,"  and  there  will  be  nc 
ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  othei 
purpose-;  and  take  away  "the  sun,"  and  we  must 


a:  lions,  the  English  being  nowiser.no  better,  and ' road  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  by  candlelight.  But 
mich  poorer,  and  more  divided  among  themselve>,  me  "poetry"  of  the  "Ship"  does  not  depend  on 
as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they  were  before  the;"  the  waves,"  etc.  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of 
prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.  This  hysterical  the  Line  "  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters, 
horror  of  poor  Pope's  not  very  well  ascertained,  and  and  heightens  theirs.  I  do  not  deny,  that  the 
never  fully  proved  amours,  (for  even  Gibber  owns ,"  waves  and  winds,"  and- above  all  "the  sun,"  are 
that  he  prevented  the  somewhat  perilous  adventure  i  highly  poetical ;  we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the 
in  which  Pope  was  embarking,)  sounds  very  virtu- '  many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse:  but  if  thu 
nus  in  a  controversial  pamphlet ;  but  all  men  of  the  waves  bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the 
world  who  know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was  winds  wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if  the 
to  them  in  their  youth,  must  laugh  at  such  a  ludi-  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets  nnr 
cruus  foundation  of  the  charge  of  a  "libertine  sort  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetica  t  \ 
of  love;"  while  the  more  serious  will  look  upon  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reciprocal,  fakr 
those  who  bring  forward  such  charges  uoon  an  in  •  awav  "the  shio  of  the  line"  "swinging  round" 
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the  "  calm  water,"  and  the  calm  water  becomes  a 
lomewhat  monotonous  thing  to  look  at,  particularly 
If  not  transparently  clear;  witness  the  thousands 
who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  all.  What 
was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  they 
might  have  seen  the  poetical  "  calm  water,"  at 
Wapphig,  or  in  the  "London  Dock,"  or  in  the 
Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horsepond,  or  h  a  slop- 
basin,  or  in  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard 
the  poetical  winds  howling  through  the  chinks  of  a 
pig-sty,  or  the  garret-window ;  they  might  have 
seen  the  sun  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  or  on  a 
brass  warming-pan  ;  but  could  the  "  calm  water," 
or  the  "  wind,"  or  the  "  sun,"  make  all,  or  any  of 
these,  "poetical?"  I  think  not.  Mr.  Bowles  ad- 
mits "  the  ship  "  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  those 
accessaries :  now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to  make 
one  thing  poetical,  they  would  make  other  things 
poetical  ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a 
"  ship  of  the  line  "  without  them,  that  is  to  say,  its 
"masts  and  sails  and  streamers,"  "blue  bunting," 
and  "  coarse  canvas,"  and  "  tall  poles."  So  they 
are ;  and  porcelain  is  clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and 
flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter  at  least  are  the 
subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I  pre- 
sume that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece.  Did 
any  painter  ever  paint  the  sea  only,  without  the 
addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  ad- 
junct ?  Is  the  sea  itself  a  more  attractive,  a  more 
moral,  a  more  poetical  object  with  or  without  a 
vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing  monotony  ? 
Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without  a  ship  ?  or,  in  the 
poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the  ship 
which  most  interests  ?  both  much,  undoubtedly ; 
but  without  the  vessel,  what  should  we  care  for  the 
tempest  ?  It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive 
poetry,  which,  in  itself,  was  never  esteemed  a  high 
order  of  that  art. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval 
matters,  at  least  to  poets : — with  the  exception  of 
Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps,  (who 
have  been  voyagers,)  I  have  swum  more  miles  than 
all  the  rest  of  them  together  now  living  ever  sailed, 
and  have  lived  for  months  and  months  on  shipboard ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have 
scarce  ever  passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  : 
besides  being  brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten  on 
the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect,  when  anchored  oif 
Cape  Sigajum,  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate,  a  vio- 
lent squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent  as  to 
make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part  cable,  or 
drive  from  hei  anchorage.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  my- 
•self,  and  some  officers,  had  been  up  the  Dardan- 
elles to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time. 
The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poet- 
ical as  need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  short, 
dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  the  navigation  intri- 
cate and  broken  by  the  isles  and  currents.  Cupe 
Sigacum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tene- 
dos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But 
what  seemed  the  most  "poetical"  of  all  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to 
"cut  ana  run"  before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe 
anchorage,  some  for  Tenedos,  some  for  other  isles, 
some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for  eter- 
nity. The  sight  of  these  little  scudding  vessels, 
darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now  appear- 
hig  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves  in  the 
cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarly  white  sails  (the 
Levant  sails  not  being  of  "coarse  canvas,"  but  of 
white  cotton)  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less 
safely  than  the  seamews  which  hovered  over  them  ; 
their  evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering 
specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession, 
their  littleness,  as  contending  with  the  giant  ele- 
ment, which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  tim- 
bers (she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again ;  their 
•*syect  and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  something 
fur  xnore  "  poetical "  than  the  mere  broad,  brawl- 


?n£,  shipli  ?s  ^e-,  fat  t*  e  nuUen  winds,  could 
b?y  have  'icen  without  theru. 

The  Euxine  is  "a  noble  c«a  to  look  upcn,  and  th« 
port  of  Constantinople  the  » w-t  beautiu.1  of  har- 
bors, and  yet  I  cannot  but  'th'nk  that  the  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns, 
rendered  it  more  "  poetical"  by  day  in  the  sun,  and 
by  night  perhaps  still  more,  ftv  the  Turks  illumi- 
nate their  vessels  of  war  in  a  ma;m,'r  the  most  pic- 
turesque— and  yet  all  this  is  artiji-itd.  As  for  th( 
Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Symplegt  ies — I  stood  bj 
the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one 
of  them — I  felt  all  the  "poetry"  of  th»j  situation, 
as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea  ;  but  would 
not  that  "  poetry  "  have  been  heightened  by  the 
Aryof  It  was  so  even  by  the  appearaLCt  of  any 
merchant  vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  Bat  Mr 
Bowles  says,  "  why  bring  your  ship  off  the  s~oi.ks  ?' 
for  no  reason  that  I  know,  except  that  .ships  are 
built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  etc.,  undoubtedly 
HEIGHTENS  the  poetical  associations,  but  it  does 
not  make  them ;  and  the  ship  amply  repays  th« 
obligation  :  they  aid  each  other  ;  the  water  is  more 
poetical  with  the  ship — the  ship  less  so  without  ths 
water.  But  even  a  ship,  laid  up  in  dock,  is  a  grand 
and  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up- 
wards, wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  "poet- 
ical "  object,  (and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem 
about  a  washing  tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you 
so  as  well  as  I;)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and 
unbroken  water,  without  the  boat,  would  be  as  likf 
dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published. 

What   makes  the    poetry  in    the   image   of  the 

marble  waste  of  Tadmor,"  or  Grainger's  "  Ode  to 
Solitude,"  so  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the 
"  marble,"  or  the  •'  waste,"  the  artificial  or  the  natu- 
ral object  ?  The  "  waste  "  is  like  all  other  wastes  ; 
but  the  "  marble  "  of  Pa!myra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  her  hilla  snd  mountains,  Penteli 
cus,  Anchesmus,  Philopapxms,  etc.,  etc.,  are  iu 
themselves  poetical,  and  would  be  BO  if  the  name  of 
Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  bet  very  ruins,  were 
swept  from  the  <>artn.  But  am  I  to  be  told  that  tbe 
"  nature  "  of  Attica  would  be  mere  poetical  without 
the  "  art "  of  the  Acropolis  ?  o.*  the  1  ?n'ple  of  The- 
seus ?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  .Tlonous  monu- 
ments of  her  exquisitely  artificial  g?niu.i  ?  Ask  the 
traveller  what  strikes  him  as  rno&t  poetical,  tie 
Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stii.ds  ?  Tlu- 
COLUMNS  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  TAe 
rocks,  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fal- 
coner's ship  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are  a 
thousand  rocks  and  capes,  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in 
themselves ;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand  scenes  ic 
the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzer- 
land, or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to  many 
scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  ?  But  it 
is  the  "art,"  the  columns,  the  temple?,  the  wrecked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and  their 
modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves. 
Without  them,  the  spots  of  earth  would  be  unno- 
ticed and  unknown  ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and  Xine- 
veh,  in  indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as 
without  existence ;  but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth 
these  ruins  were  transported,  if  they  were  capable 
of  transportation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx, 
and  the  Memnon's  head,  there  they  would  still  ex- 
ist in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  J  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose, 
the  rol  iery  of  ru,ns  from  Athens,  to  instruct  the 
Englisf  in  sculpture ;  hut  why  did  I  so  ?  The  ruin* 
are  as  p  etical  in  Vic-caHilly  as  they  were  in  the  Par- 
thenon .  but  the  r&rthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so 
without  them.  Such  is  th  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  towles  content ,  again,  that  th/s  pyramids  o! 
Egypt  are  poetica.,  because  of  "  the  association 
with  boundless  deserts,"  and  that  a  "  pyramid  of 
the  same  dimensions "  would'  not  be  sublime  in 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  "  not  so  poetical,  certainly  ; 
but  take  away  the  "pyramids,"  and  wnat  is  the 
"  desert?  "  Take  away  Stone  henge  from  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  Hounslow  Heath, 
or  any  other  unenclosed  down.  It  appears  to  me 
that  St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Palatine,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoln,  the  Venus  di 
Menicis,  the  Hercules,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the 
Mosf^s  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  all  the  higher  works 
of  Canova,  (I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  an- 
cient Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  trans- 
ported to  England,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mont  Blanc 
or  Mount  vEtna,  perhaps  still  more  so,  as  they  are 
direct  manifestations  of  mina,  and  presuppose  poetry 
in  their  very  conception;  and  have,  moreover,  as 
being  such,  a  something  of  actual  life,  which  can- 
Hot  belong  to  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  unless 
we  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  that  the  world  is 
the  Deity.  The»e  can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in 
its  aspect  than  the  city  ®f  Venice  :  does  this  depend 
upon  the  sea,  or  the  canals  ? — 

"  The  dirt  and  seaweed  whence  pioud  Venice  ro«e  I  " 

Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the 
prison,  or  -the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  which  connects 
them,  that  render  it  poetical?  Is  it  the"  Canal 
Grande,"  or  the  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches 
which  tower  over  it,  the  palaces  which  line,  and  the 
gondolas  which  glide  over  the  waters,  that  render 
this  city  more  poetical  than  Rome  itself?  Mr. 
Bowles  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  Rialto  is  but 
marble,  the  palaces  and  churches  only  stone,  and 
the  gondolas  a  "coarse  "  black  cloth,  thrown  over 
some  planks  of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  hit  ot 
fantastically-formed,  iron  at  the  prow,  "without" 
the  water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these  the 
water  would  be  nothing  but  a  day-colored  ditch, 
and  whoever  says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  that  where  Pope's  heroes  are  embraced 
by  the  mud  nymphs.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
make  the  canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that 
of  Paddington,  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts 
above  mentioned,  although  it  is  a  perfectly  natural 
janal,  formed  by  the  sea,  and  the  innumerable 
islands  which  constitute  the  site  of  this  extraordi- 
nary city. 

The  very  Cloacae  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as  poet- 
ical as  Richmond  Hill ;  many  will  think  more  so. 
Take  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tiber  and  the  seven 
hills,  iu  the  nature  of  Evander's  time;  let  Mr. 
Bowles,  or  Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  ariv 
of  the  other  "  naturals,"  make  a  poem  upon  them, 
and  then  see  which  is  most  poetical,  their  produc- 
tion or  the  commonest  guide-book  which  tells  you 
the  road  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Coliseum,  and  in- 
forms you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.  The 
ground  interests  in  Virgil,  because  it  will  be  Rome, 
and  not  because  it  is  Evander's  rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into 
his  service,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's, 
that  "  Homer  was  a  great  desrriber  of  works  of  art." 
Mr.  B  wles  contends,  that  all  his  great  power,  even 
in  this,  depends  upon  their  connexion  with  nature. 
The  "  shield  of  Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest 
from  the  subjects  described  on  it."  And  from  what 
d'x's  the  spear  of  Achilles  derive  its  intei^st  ?  and 
the  tielrr  it  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patroclus,  and  the 
celestial  ;,rmor,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves  of  the 
well-booted  Greeks  ?  Is  it  solely  from  the  legs,  and 
the  back,  and  the  breast,  and  tie  human  bcdy, 
which  they  enclose  ?  in  that  case,  it  would  have 
been  more  poetical  to  have  made  them  fight  naked ; 
and  Gully  and  Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state 
of  nature,  are  more  poetical,  boxing  in  a  pair  of 
drawers,  than  Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armor, 
and  with  heroic  weapons. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rushing 
jf  chariots,  and  the  whizzing  of  spears,  and  the 
glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  .if  shields,  and 
the  piercing  of  breastplates,  why  not  represent  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  like  two  savage  ribes,  tugging 


and  tearing,  and  kicking,  and  biting,  and  gnashing, 
foamina;,  grinning,  and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of 
martial  nature,  unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic, 
artificial  arms,  an  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural 
warrior,  and  his  natural  poet  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
with  his  bow,  (having  forgotten  his  thong,)  or  would 
Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them  with  his  foot, 
or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  as  being  more  unso- 
phisticated ? 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  there  an  image  more  strikia£ 
than  his  "shapeless  sculpture?"  Of  sculpture  in 
general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical 
than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and 
bodies  forth  that  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which 
is  never  to  be  found  in  actual  nature.  This  at  least 
is  the  general  opinion  ;  but,  always  excepting  the 
Venus  di  Medicis,  I  differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  female  beauty,  for  the  head  of  Lady 
Charlemont  (when  I  first  saw  her,  nine  years  ago) 
seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture  could  require 
for  its  ideal.  I  recollect  seeing  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  head  of  an  Albanian  girl,  who  waa 
actually  employed  in  mending  a  road  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  some  Greek,  and  one  or  two  Italian 
faces.  But  of  sublimity,  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  ex- 
pression of  sculpture,  either  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Moses,  or  other  of  the  sterner  works  of  ancient  or 
modern  art. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  "  babble  of 
green  fields,"  and  of  bare  nature  in  general,  as  su- 
perior to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  great 
artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal  copy  of  a  country, 
but  he  invents  and  composes  one.  Nature,  in  her 
actual  aspect,  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  exist- 
ing scenes  as  he  requires.  Even  where  he  presents 
you  with  some  famous  city,  or  celebrated  scene  from 
mountain  or  other  nature  it  must  be  taken  from 
some  particular  point  of  view,  and  with  such  light, 
and  shade,  and  distance,  etc.,  as  serve  not  only  to 
heighten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  deformities 
The  poetry  of  nature  alone,  exactly  as  she  appears, 
is  not  sufficient  to  bear  him  out.  The  very  sky  of 
his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  nature; 
it  is  a  composition  of  different  skies,  observed  at 
different  times,  and  not  the  whole  copied  from  any 
particular  day.  And  why  ?  Because  Natur.6  is  not 
lavish  of  her  beauties  ;  they  are  widely  scattered, 
and  occasionally  displayed,  to  be  selected  with  care, 
and  gathered  with  difficulty. 

Of  sculpture  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  grea* 
scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic 
beauty,  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model.' 
When  Canova  forms  a  statue,  he  takes  a  limb  from 
(mi-,  a  hand  from  another,  a  feature  from  a  third, 
and  a  shape,  it  may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probably  at 
the  same  time  improving  upon  all,  as  the  Greek  of 
old  did  in  embodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies  m 
accommodating  the  faces  with  which  Nature  and 
his  sitters  have  crowded  his  painting-room  to  the 
principles  of  hi',  art ;  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
ten  faces  in  a?  many  millions,  there  is  not  one  which 
he  can  venture  to  give  without  shading  much  and 
adding  more.  Nature,  exactly,  simply,  barely  na- 
ture, will  make  no  great  artist  of  any  kind,  and  'itast 
of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial,  perhaps,  of  all 
artists  in  his  very  essence.  With  regard  to  natural 
imagery,  the  poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of  their 
best  illustrations  from  art.  You  say  that  "  a  foun- 
tain is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  glass,"  to  express  ita 
beuuty — 


"  O  forik  fianduna;,  splendldior  vitro  I 


In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of  Csesaf 
.s  displayed,  but  so  also  is  his  mantle— 

"  You  aL  uo  Know  this  mantle,"  etc, 


'  Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassiu*'  dafftr  tbrouofk 
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If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassias  had  run  his  f.nt 
through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would  have  had 
more  of  Mr.  Bowles's  "nature  "  to  help  it ;  but  the 
artificial  dagger  is  more  poetical  than  any  natural 
ba.nd  without  it.  In  the  sublime  of  sacred  poetry, 
"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  ?  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ?  "  Would  "  the  comer  "  be 
poetical  without  his  "  dyed  garments  /  "  which  strike 
and  startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the  approach- 
ing object. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  for 
the  "  wheels  q/his  chariot."  Solomon,  in  his  Song, 
compares  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  a  "  tower," 
which  to  us  appears  an  Eastern  exaggeration.  If 
he  had  said,  that  her  statue  was  like  that  of  "  a 
toner,"  it  would  have  been  as  poetical  as  if  he  had 
compared  her  to  a  tree. 

"  The  vlrt/;ous  Marcia  towere  above  her  sex." 

is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a 
moral  superiority.  But  Solomon,  it  is  probable, 
did  not  compare  .his  beloved's  nose  to  a  "  tower  "  on 
account  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry  ;  and, 
making  allowance  for  Eastern  hyperbole  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet  image  for  a  female 
nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  figure  as  any 
other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes. 
What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a  more  noble 
object  of  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob  ?  Their 
arms,  their  dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and 
artificial  symmetry  of  their  position  and  movements. 
A  Highlander's  plaid,  a  Mussulman's  turban,  and  a 
Roman  toga,  are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or 
untattooed  buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage, 
although  they  were  described  by  William  Words- 
worth himself  like  the  "idiot  in  his  glory." 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men,  and 
more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen :  and, 
to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy,  with  a  few  sail  of  the 
line  to  conduct  them,  is  as  noble  and  as  poetical  a 
prospect  as  all  that  inanimate  nature  can  produce. 
I  prefer  the  "mast  of  some  great  admiral,"  with 
all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir  or  the  Alpine  taimen, 
and  think  that  more  poetry  has  been  made  out  of  it. 
In  what  does  the  infinite  superiority  of  "  Falconer's 
Shipwreck,"  over  all  other  shipwrecks,  consist  ?  In 
his  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art ; 
in  a  poet-sailor's  description  of  the  sailor's  fate. 
These  very  terms,  by  his  application,  make  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  because 
he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  art  will 
not  be  found  less  ornamental  than  nature.  It  is 
precisely  in  general  nature,  and  in  stepping  out  of 
Lis  element,  that  Falconer  fails  ;  where  he  digresses 
to  speak  of  ancient  Greece,  and  "  such  branches  of 
learning." 

In  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fame 
tests,  the  very  appearance  of  Nature  herself  is 
moralized  into  an  artificial  image  : 


To  return  once  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  oiu 
look  on  the  long  wall  of  Malamocco,  which  mrbs 
the  Adriatic,  and  prono'.nce  between  the  sea  and 
its  master.  Surely  that  Roman  work,  (I  mean 
Roman  in  conception  and  performance,)  which  says 
to  the  ocean,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further,"  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less  sublime  and 
poetical  than'  the  angry  waves  which  vainly  brealf 
beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  ship's 
poesy  depend  on  the  "wind:"  then  why  is  a  ship 
under  sail  more  poetical  t\an  a  hog  in  a  high 
wind  ?  The  hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is  -ill  art, 
"coarse  canvas,"  "blue  bunting,"  and  "  tal! 
poles ;  "  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by  the  wind, 
tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro;  and  yet  iK'tr  ng 
but  excessive  hunger  could  make  me  look  upon  the 
pig  as  the  more  poetical  of  the  two,  and  then  only 
in  the  shape  of  a  griskin.  • 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of  an 
aqueduct  consists  in  the  water  which  it  conveys  ? 
Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  on  those  of 


'  Thiw  is  Nature's 
To  instruct  our  w 
Thus  she  dresses 
To  disperse  our  ci 


ure  wrought, 
en  and  gay, 


And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope,  the  misuse 
of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so 
triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell : 

"  So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glais," 

And  here  a  word,  en  passant,  to  Mr.  Campbell: 

"  A>  you  summits,  lofc  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colon  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear, 
Still  we  treau  the  same  coarse  way- 
Toe  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

\»  not  th;.s  the  original  of  the  far-famed, 


"  'Tia  Stance  lends 
And  robes  the  mou 


snchantment  to  tne  view, 
itain  in  its  azure  hue  f  " 


Rome,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and  Elvas,.or  even 
at  the  remains  of  that  in  Africa. 

We  are  asked  "  what  makes  the  venerable  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  as  objects, 
than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of  patent  shot, 
surrounded  by  the  same  scenery  ?  "  I  will  answer — 
the  architecture.  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
Saint  Paul's,  into  a  powder  magazine,  their  poetry, 
;is  objects,  remains  the  same  ;  the  Parthenon  was 
actually  converted  into  one  by  the  Turks,  during 
Morosini's  Venetian  siege,  and  part  of  it  destroyed 
in  consequence.  Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled  their 
steeds  in  Worcester  Cathedral ;  was  it  less,  poetical, 
as  an  object,  than  before  ?  '  Ask  a  foreigner  on  his 
approach  to  London,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most 
poetical  of  the  towers  before  him  ;  he  will  point  out 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  without,  per- 
haps, knowing  the  names  or  associations  of  either, 
and  pass  over  the  "  tower  for  patent  shot,"  not 
that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  it 
might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  monarch,  or  a 
Waterloo  column,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument,  br.'t 
because  its  architecture  is  obviously  inferior. 

To  the  question,  "  whether  the  description  of  a 
game  of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  artists  equal,  as  a  descrition  of  a  walk 
in  a  forest  ?  "  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  materi 
als  are  certainly  not  equal;  but  that  "the  artist," 
who  has  rendered  the  "game  of  cards  poetical,"  is 
by  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  But  all  this  "  order- 
ing "  of  poets  is  purely  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bowles.  There  may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact,  different 

orders  "  of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked 
according  to  his  execution,  and  not  according  to  his 
branch  of  the  art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy,  and  a  very  successful 
one ;  Fenton  another ;  and  Pope  none.  Did  any 
man,  however, — will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himself  rank 
Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets  above  Popef  Was 
even  Addison,  (the  author  of  Cato,)  'or  Rowe  (one 
of  the  highest  order  of  dramatists,  as  far  as  suc- 
cess goes),  or  Young,  or  even  Otway  and  Southernc. 
eves'- i%ised  for  a  moment  to  the  same  rark  witL 
Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic, 
before  his  death  or  since  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  con- 
tend for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  him  recollect 
that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  a 
mere  ornament,  but  which  should  never  form  "  the 
subject "  of  a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  the  most 
poetical  language,  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in 
Europe,  possess  now  five  great  poets,  they  say, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  lastly  Alfieri  ; 
and  whom  do  they  esteem  one  of  the  highest  ol 
these,  and  some  of  them  the  very  highest?  Pe- 
trarch, the  sonnetteer :  it  is  true  that  some  of  Lil 
Canzoni  are  not  less  esteemed,  but  not  more ;  wh' 
ever  dreams  of  his  Latin  Africa  ? 
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Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the 
order  "  of  his  compositions,  where  would  the  best 
>i  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the  others  : 
No :  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet  who  ex- 
tcutes  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  department, 
and  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the  world's  esteem. 

Had  Grav  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as 
ne  stands,  1  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  stand 
higher  ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  glory  ;  without 
it,  his  odes  would  be  insufficient  for  his  fame.  The 
depreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false 


idea  of  the  dignity  of  his 


of  poetry,  to  which 


he  has  partly  contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

'  Th*:  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  Ion;, 
Br?  ftxp'd  to  truth,  Mil  moralized  his  song." 

He  should  have  written  "rose  to  truth."  In  my 
mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  a* 
the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral 
truth.  Religion  does  not  make  a  p;>rt  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  something  beyond  human  powers,  and 
has  failed  in  all  human  hands,  except  Milton's  and 
Dante's,  and  even  Dante's  powers  are  involved  in 
the  delineation  of  human  passions,  though  in 
supernatural  circumstances.  What  made  Socrates 
the  greatest  of  men  ?  His  moral  truth — his  ethics. 
What  proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly 
less  than  his  miracles  ?  His  moral  precepts.  And 
if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men, 
and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
gospel  by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
ethical  poetry  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make  men 
better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  very  first  order  of 
poetry  ?  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  too  by  one  of  the 
priesthood  ?  It  requires  more  mind,  more  wisdom, 
more  power,  than  all  the  "  forests  "  that  ever  were 
"walked"  for  their  "description,"  and  all  the 
f.-pics  that  ever  were  founded  upon  fields  of  battle. 
The  Georgics  are  indisputably,  and,  I  believe, 
UtuKsputedly,  even  a  finer  poem  than  the  ^Eneid. 
Virgil  knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt. 

"  'I'iir  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  they  call  "  imagination  "  and  "  inven- 
tion," the  two  commonest  of  qualities:  an  Irish 
peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  will 
imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth 
a  modern  poem.  If  Lucretius  had  not  been  spoiled 
by  the  Epicurean  system,  we  should  have  had  a  far 
superior  poem  to  any  now  in  existence.  As  mere 
poetry,  it  is  the  first  of 'Latin  poems.  What  then 


The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  flist  stej 
of  hie  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it  is  v 
step  lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  for  Jove,  but 
not  for  Jehovah.  The  subject  altogether  was 
essentially  unpoetical  ;  he  has  made  more  of  it 
than  another  could,  but  it  is  beyond  him  and  all 
men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts  thai 
Pipe  "envied  Phillips,"  because  he  quizzed  h.'_ 
pastorals  in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  admirable 
model  of  irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject.  If  there 
was  any  thing  enviable  about  Phillips,  it  could 
hardly  be  his  pastorals.  They  were  despicable,  and 
Pope  expressed  his  contempt.  If  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
published  a  volume  of  sonnets,  or  a  '•  Spirit  of 
Discovery,"  or  a  "Missionary,"  and  Mr.  Bowles 
wrote  in  any  periodical  jourml  an  ironical  paper 
upon  them,  would  this  be  "eirvy?"  The  authors 
of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  have  ridiculed  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  "first  living  poets"  of  the  day  ; 
but  do  they  "envy"  them?  "Envy"  writhes,  it 
don't  laugh.  The  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses "  may  despise  some,  but  they  can  liar  ily 
"  envy  "  any  of  the  persons  whom  they  have  paro- 
died ;  and  Pope  could  have  no  more  envied  Phillips 
than  he  did  Wolsted,  or  Theobalds,  or  Smcdlv  or 
any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  He  could 
not  have  i-nvied  him,  even  had  he  himself  not  been 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr.  Ings  "  envy  " 
Mr.  Phillips,  when  he  asked  him,  "  how  came  you? 
Pyrrims  to  drive  oxen,  and  say,  I  am  goaded  on  by 
love  ?  "  This  question  silenced  poor  Phillips  ;  but 
it  no  more  proceeded  from  "  envy  "  than  did  Pope's 
ridicule.  Did  he  envy  Swift  ?  Did  he  envy  Bolim? 
broke  ?  Did  he  envy  Gay  the  unparalleled  success 
of  his  "Beggars'  Opera?"  We  may  be  answered 
that  these  were  his  friends  —  true  ;  but  does  frieiid- 
shi]>  prevent  envy?  Study  the  first  woman  you 
meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  let  Mr.  Bowie  t 
himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of  such  an  odious 
quality)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical  intimates 
the  most  envious  man  I  ever  heard  of  is  a  poet,  and 
a  high  one;  besides  it  is  an  wiivensal  passion. 
Goldsmith  envied  not  only  the  puppets  for  their 
dancing,  and  broke  his  shins  in  th.'  attempt  at 
rivalry,  but  was  seriously  angry  because  two  pretty 
woman  received  more  attention  than  h  did.  This 
/,s  citry  ;  but  where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the 
passion  ?  In  that  case,  Dryden  envied  the  hero  of 
his  Mac  Flecknoe.  ' 


poer 
Pop 


has  ruined  it  ?  His  ethics.  Pope  has  not  thi 
defect ;  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  glo- 
rious. In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  h.ivr 
omitted  to  touch  upon  one  which  I  will  now 
mention.  Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly 
poetical  as  art  can  make  her  objects.  Mr.  Bowles 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  is  because  they 
resemble  that  grand  natural  article  of  sound  in 
heaven,  and  simile  upon  earth — thunder.  I  shall 
be  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton  made  sad  work 
with  his  artillery,  when  he  armed  his  devils  there- 
withal. He  did"  so ;  and  this  artificial  object  must 
have  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion for  such  a  conflict.  He  has  made  an  absurd 
use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  consists  not  in  using 
cannon  against  the  angels  of  God,  but  any  material 
weapon.  The  thunder  of  the  clouds  would  have 
been  as  ridiculous  and  vain  in  the  hands  of  the 
devils,  as  the  "  villanous  saltpetre :  "  the  angels 
were  as  impervious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The 
thunderbolts  became  sublime  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  not  as  such,  but  because  he  deigns  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  repelling  the  rebel  spirits  ; 
bait  no  jne  can  attribute  their  defeat  to  this  grand 
piece  of  natural  electricity :  the  Almighty  willed, 
and  they  fell  •  his  word  woif.-  have  been  enough  ; 
ind  Milton  is  as  absurd  (and  in  fact,  blasphemous) 
n  putting  material  lightnings  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sodhead  as  in  giving  him  hands  at  all. 


and  where  he  can, 


Mr.    B'owles   compares,   when 
Pope  with  Cowper,   (the  samo 


Cowper  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  he  luighs  :it 
for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs.  Unwiu  : 
search  and  you  will  find  it;  I  remember  the  pas- 
sage, though  not  the  page  ,)  in  particular  he  re- 
quotes  Cowper's  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  v'rawn 
up  like  a  seedman's  catalogue,*  with  an  auVcted 


I  will  submit  lo  Mr.  Bowles's  own  judgm 
of  COWIJT'R,  to  be  compared  with  the  same  w 
i  to  Mary, 

"  Thy  need/ct,  once  a  shining  More, 
r'ur  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  nut  disused,  and  shine  ne  more, 
My  Mary. 


^ssagL'tromanottier  pt/vlH 
Sylvan  Sampler,     lu  tlrt 


contain  a  limple,  household,  lf  itwfcxw,"  artificial,  t 
ruler  Mr.  Bowlei  to  the  Manta,  and  ask  if  these  three 
not  worU  all  the  boasted  twaddling  about  tre< 
quoted  ?    and  yet  iu  fad  what  do  they  convey  ? 
images  and  ideas  associated  with  tin 


nd  ordinary  image 
lines  ibcut  "  Modi* 
s,  BO  triumphantly 

-ly  collection  a 


ing  nf  stockings,  and  the  hemmir:| 
of  shirts,  and  the  mending  of  breeches  ;  but  will  any  one  deny  thai  they  are 
MiiinentK  poetical  and  pathetic  aa  addressed  by  Cowp,  •  to  his  nurse  ?  Tnt 
:rash  of  tl«8  reminds  me  of  a  laying  of  Sheridan's,  ,'oon  alter  th"  "  II* 
ected  Adc.n-88  "  klsnr,  in  1812,  1  met  Sheridan.  In  thi  course  of  dinner  he 
>aid,  "  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that  among  the  wiitere  of  addresses  was 


WLitLrsad  himself?  "     1  i 


ered  by  i 


Inqu 


"  Of  that,"  replied  Sherida 


he  had 

that  there  was  a  phmtix  in  it."  "  A  phomii 
?  "  "Like  o  poulterer,"  answered  Sherida 
:id  red,  and  blue  :  he  did  not  let  us  off  lor  a 
i  this  poulterer's  account  ol  a  phanix,  u  Co1 
ood,  with  all  its  petty  minutis  of  this,  that, : 


sort  of  an  addrest 
"  I  remember  little,  excert 

I  Well,  how  did  he  detail* 
"  It  was  green,  and  yellow, 

igle  featlvr."    And  just  sw» 

ier's  stick-picker's  detul  t f  i 

:i  the  other. 


On 


poetical  11 
orer  nature,  in  poetry,  ; 


ance  of  th* 
1  1  have  i 


power  of  art,  and  even  iuj  tuperior-^ 
one  : — the  I/  lit  of  Anlinoui  I    it  the* 
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Imitation  of  Milton's  style,  as  burlesque  as  the 
'  Splendid  Shilling."  These  two  writers  (for  Cow- 
per  is  no  poet)  come  into  comparison  in  one  great 
work  —  the  translation  of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the 
great,  and  manifest,  and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and 
acknowledged,  and  uncontroverted  faults  of  Pope's 
translation^  and  all  the  scholarship,  and  pains,  and 
time,  and  trouble,  and  blank  verse  of  the  other, 
who  can  ever  read  Cowper  ?  and  who  will  ever  lay 
down  Pope,  anless  for  the  original  ?  Pope's  was 
"  not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus  ;  "  but  Cowper's  is 
not  Homer,  either,  it  is  not  even  Cowper.  As  a 
child  I  first  read  Pope's  Homer  with  a  rapture 
which  no  subsequent  work  could  ever  offord  ;  and 
children  are  not  the  worst  judges  of  their  language. 
As  a  boy  I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we  have 
»11  done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by  favor  ; 
under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As  a  man  I 
have  tried  to  read  Cowper's  version,  and  I  found  it 
impossible.  Has  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded  ? 

And  no'.v  thai  wo  have  heard  the  Catholic  re- 
proached with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness, 
avarice  —  what  was  the  Calvinist  ?  He  attempted 
the  most  atrocious  of  crimes  in  the  Christian  code, 
viz.,  suicide  —  and  why?  Because  he  was  to  be 
examined  whether  he  was  fit  for  an  office  which  he 
seems  to  wish  to  have  made'  a  sinecure.  His  con- 
nexion with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  pure  enough,  for  the 
old  lady  was  devout,  and  he  was  deranged  ;  but 
why  then  is  tho  infirm  and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be 
reproved  for  his  connexion  with  Martha  Blount  ? 
Cowper  was  the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton  ;  but 
Pope's  charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  far  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant. 
Pope  ,vas  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  sects  ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bigoted 
and  despondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated  dam- 
nation to  himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh  ?  I 
know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert  it  as  my  opinion  of 
Cowper  personally  i  but  to  show  what  might  be  said, 
•rilli  just  as  great  an  appearance  of  truth  and 
candor,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been  accuiuu- 
.ated  upon  Pope  in  similar  speculations.  Cowper 
was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a  fortunate  time  for 
Ms  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely  upon 
his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
_rought  forward  the  names  of  Southey  and  Moore. 
Mr.  Southey  "  agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bowles  in 
his  invariable  principles  of  poetry."  The  least  that 
Mr.  Bowles  can  do  in  return  is  to  approve  the 
"invariable  principles  of  Mr.  Southey."  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  word  "invariable"  might 
have  stuck  in  Southey's  throat,  like  Macbeth's 
"  Amen  !  "  I  am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I  am  not 
the  least  consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter. 
Moore  (et  tu  Brute!)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr.  J. 
Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  lines  from  a 
gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  poet  of 
"  the  highest  rank  "  —  who  can  this  be  ?  not  my 
friend,  Sir  Walter,  surely,  Campbell  it  can't  be  ; 
Rogers  it  won't  be. 

"  You  hare  kit  the  nail  in  the  held,  and  •••"  [P^pe,  1  presume]  on  the 
&*  I!K>."  1  remain,  yours,  affectionately, 

(Four 


*•.;  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.     Whoever   this 


uiy  thing  in  marble  like  this  marble,  excepting  the  Venus  ?  Can  there  be 
more  poetry  gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect 
heauty  r  Bui  ,h;  poetry  of  this  bust  is  in  no  respect  derired  from  nature,  nor 
frojii  any  association  of  moral  exalledness  ;  for  what  is  there  in  common  with 
men!  nature  and  the  male  minion  of  Adrian  ?  The  very  execution  U  not 
natural,  but  supernatural,  or  rather  super-artificial,  for  nature  has  never 
don;  so  much. 

Away,  then,  with  this  cant  about  nature  and  ''  invariable  principles  of  po- 
*lry  I  "  A  grtiat  artist  will  make  a  block  of  stone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain, 
>nd  a  good  poet  can  imbue  L  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits 
JK;  I  jresto  of  Amrrica.  It  is  the  business  and  'he  proof  of  a  poet  to  give  the 
le  tc  the  pruvero,  and  sometimes  to  "  maki  a  lilken  p\»  tt  out  of  a  tow'* 
ty;'*  and  to  *,oneiude  with  another  homely  proverb,  "  t  good  workman 
till  i  ut  SH  J  fan  with  his  tools." 


person  may  be, -he  deserves  for  such  a  judgment  * 
Midas,  that  "  the  nail"  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  kit 
in  the  head  should  be  driven  through  his  own  ears  ; 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  long  enough. 

The  attention  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  pre» 
ent  day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope  is  at 
easily  accounted  for  as  the  Athenian's  shell  against 
Aristides  ;  they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  "  the  Just."  They  are  also  fighting  for  life  ; 
for  if  he  maintains  his  station,  they  will  reach  their 
own  falling.  They  have  raised  a  mosque  by  the 
side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the  purest  architecture  : 
and,  more  barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from  whoso 
practice  I  have  borrowed  the  figure,  they  are  not 
contented  with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  unless 
they  destroy  the  prior  and  purely  beautiful  fabric 
which  preceded,  and  which  shames  them  and  theirs 
for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told  that  amongst 
those  I  have  been  (or  it  may  be  still  am)  conspicu 
ou.s — true,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  been 
among  the  builders  of  this  Babel,  attended  by  a  con 
fusion  of  tongues,  but  never  among  the  envious 
destroyers  of  the  classic  temple  of  our  predecessor. 
I  have  loved  and  honored  the  fame  and  name  of  that 
illustrious  and  unrivalled  man,  far  more  than  my 
own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  gingle  of  the 
crowd  of  "  schools  "  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to 
rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Sooner  than  a  single 
leaf  should  be  torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better 
that  all  which  these  men,  and  I,  as  one  of  their  set 
have  ever  written,  should 

"  I, iii"  trunks,  clothe  spice,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row, 
Refrin-re  the  rails  of  Bedlam  or  Soho  I  " 

There  are  those  who  'will  believe  this,  and  those 
who  will  not.  You,  sir,  know  how  far  I  am  sin- 
cere, and  whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in  the  short 
work  intended  for  publication,  and  in  private  letters 
which  can  never  be  published,  has  or  has  not  been 
the  same.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  declining  age  oi 
English  poetry  ;  no  regard  for  others,  no  selfish 
feeling  can  prevent  me  from  seeing  this,  and  ex- 
pressing the  truth.  There  can  be  no  worse  sign  for 
the  taste  of  the  times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope 
It  would  be  better  to  receive  for  proof  Mr  Cobbet'i 
rough  but  strong  attack  upon  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, than  to  allow  this  smooth  and  "  candid  "  un- 
dermining of  the  reputation  of  the  most  perfvft  of 
our  poets  and  the  purest  of  our  moralists.  Of  his 
power  in  the  passions,  in  description,  in  the  mock- 
heroic,  I  leave  others  to  descant.  I  take  him  on 
his  strong  ground,  as  an  ethical  poet :  in  the  former 
none  excel,  in  the  mock-heroic  and  the  ethical  none 
equal  him  ;  and  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  high- 
est of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verse, 
which  the  greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accom- 
plish in  prose.  If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a 
lie,  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  re- 
public, as  Plato  would  have  done.  He  who  can 
reconcile  poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  the  only 
true  ''poet  "  in  its  real  sense ;  "  the  maker,"  "  the 
creator" — why  must  this  mean  the  "liar,"  the 
"  feigner,"  "  the  tale-teller?"  A  man  may  make 
and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a 
poet  as  Shakspeare  -and  Milton,  though  his  enemy. 
Warton,  places  him  immediately  under  them.  1 
would  no  more  say  this  than  I  would  assert  in  the 
mosque,  (once  St.  Sophia's,)  that  Socrates  was  a 
greater  man  than  Mahomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he 
is  very  near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  as- 
serted of  Burns,  who  is  supposed 

"  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below." 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what 
"order,"  according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy,  are 
Burns's  poems  ?  These  are  his  opus  magnum, 
"  Tarn  O'Shanter,"  a  tale;  the  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  a  descriptive  sketch  ,  some  others  in  the 
same  style  ;  the  rest  are  songs.  So  much  for  the 
rank  of  his  productions ;  the  rank  of  Burns  is  th« 
very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope  I  have  expressed  m» 
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opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the  effect  which  the  land,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  lean 
present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon  our  lite- 1  sympathize  with  his   predilection.     When  wi  were 


rature.  If  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion 
sould  or  should  overwhelm  your  country,  in  such 
sort  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  all  the  most 
living  of  human  things,  a  dead  language,  to  be 
studied  and  read,  and  imitated,  by  the  wise  of  fu- 
ture and  far  generations  upon  foreign  shores  ;  if 
your  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  man- 
kind, divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions, 
and  national  pride  and  prejudice  ;  an  Englishman, 
arxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should  know 
that  there  had  been  su<-h  a  tiling  as  a  British  lipic 
and  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  tha  preservation  of 
Shakspcare  and  Milton  ;  but  the  surviving  world 
would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest 
sink  with  the  people.  He  is  the  moral  poet  of  all 
civilization,  and,  as  such,  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.  He  is 
the  only  poet  that  never  shocks ;  the  only  poet 
whose  faultiKHAiiess  has  been  made  his  reproach. 
Cast  your  eye  over  his  productions  ;  consider  their 
extent,  and  contemplate  their  variety  : — pastoral, 
passion,  mock-heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics, — 
all  excellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm 
be  his  melody,  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore 
him  even  in  their  diluted  translation  ?  But  I 
have  made  this  letter  too  long.  Give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  trulv, 

BYRON. 
To  J.  Murray,  Esq. 

Post  scripturn. — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript, — if  possi- 
ble, a  short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that  he  has 
iccused  Pope  of  "  a  sordid  money-getting  passion  ;" 
but  he  adds  "  if  I  had  ever  done  so,  I  should  be  glad 
to  find  any  testiinoy  that  might  show  me  he  was 
not  so."  This  testimony  he  may  find  to  his  heart's 
content  in  Spence  and  elsewhere.  First,  there  is 
Martha  Blount.  who,  Mr.  Bowles  charitably  say-*, 
"  probably  thought  he  did  not  save  enough  for  bet- 
as legatee."  Whatever  ahe  tfioiu/ht  upon  this  point, 
her  words  are  in  Pope's  favor,  'then  there  is  Alder- 
man Barber — see  Spence's  Anecdotes.  There  is 
Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifax,  when  he  proposed  a 
pension  ;  his  behavior  to  Craggs  and  to  Addison 
Upon  like  occasions ;  and  his  own  two  lines — 

"  And,  thandi  to  Homer,  since  I  live  am!  thrive, 
Indebted  10  no  prince  or  peer  alive — " 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to 
pension,  and  peers  to  promote  him.  and  when  the 
whole  army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against  him, 
and  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  deprive  him 
of  this  boast  of  independence.  But  there  is  some- 
thing a  little  more  serious  in  Mr.  Bowles's  declara- 
tion, that  he  "  would  have  spoken  "  of  his  "  noble 
generosity  to  the  outcast,  Richard  Savage,"  and 
other  instances  of  a  compassionate  and  generous 
heart,  "  hud  thc.y  occurred  to  his  recollection  wtim 
ha  wrote.'"  What  !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  Mr. 
Bowles  sit  down  to  write  a  minute  and  labored  life 


and  edition  of 


poet  r      Does  he  anatomize 


a  great  poet .'      Does  he  anal 
his  character,  mor.il  and  political  ?     Does  hep 


resent 


Bs  with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles  ?  Does  he 
sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ? 
Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity  ?  and  then 
limit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in  part,  have 
"  covered  this  multitude  of  sins  ?  "  and  then  plead 
that  "  they  did  not  occur  to  his  recollection?"  Is 
this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  memory  with  which 
the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be  reproached  ?  If  Mr. 
Bowles,  who  must  have  had  access  to  all  the  means 
of  refreshing  his  memory,  did  not  recollect  these 
facts,  he  is  unfit  for  his  task  ;  but  if  he  did  recollect, 
and  omit  them,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I 
know  what  would  befit  for  him.  Is  the  plea  of 
"  not  recollecting  "  su3h  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
Qi'.tUd  ?  Mr.  Bowies  ha.j  been  at  a  public  school, 


in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the  Mon- 
day morning,  that  we  had  not  brought  up  the  Sat- 
urday's exeicise  because  "we  had  forgotten  it," 
what  would  have  been  the  reply  ?  And  is  an  excuse, 
which  would  not  be  pardoned  to  a  schoolboy,  to  pa^a 
current  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  tha 
fame  of  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  if  not  of  his  coun- 
try ?  If  Mr.  Bowles  so  readily  forgets  the  virtues  oi 
others,  why  complain  so  grievously  that  others  have 
a  better  memory  for  his  own  faults  ?  They  are  tut 
the  faults  of  an  author ;  while  the  virtues  he  omi* 
tod  from  his  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice 
due  tu  a  man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed,  to  be  susceptiblj 
beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  A 
plaintive  dedication  to  Mr.  Gifford,  in  which  he  is 
made  responsible  for  all  the  artkles  of  the  Quarter 
ly.  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  "the  most  able  and  elo 
quent  writer  in  that  Review,"  approves  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  publication.  ,Now,  it  seems  to  me  the 
more  impartial,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  great 
writer  of  the  Quarterly  entertains  opinions  opposite 
to  the  able  article  on  Spence,  nevertheless  that  essay 
was  permitted  to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  devoted 
to  the  opinions  of  any  one  man  ?  Must  it  not  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the 
subjects  to  be  criticised  :  I  fear  that  writers  must 
take  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  public  journals  as 
they  occur,  and  an  author  of  so  long  a  standing  as 
Mr.  Bowles  might  have  become  accustomed  to  such 
incidents;  he  might  be  angry,  hut  not  astonished.  1 
have  been  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often 
as  Mr.  Bowles,  and  have  had  as  pleasant  things 
said,  and  some  as  unpleasant,  as  could  well  be  pro  • 
nounced.  In  the  review  of  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem,"  it  is  stated  that  I  have  devotee!  "my  powers, 
etc.,  to  the  worst  parts  of  manicheism,"  winch,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  I  worship  the  devil.  Now, 
I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  complained  to 
Gittbrd.  I  believe  that  I  observed  in  a  letter  to  you, 
that  I  thought  "  that  the  critic  might  have  praised 
Milman  without  finding  it  necessary  to  abuse  me  ;  " 
but  I  did  not  add  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
(apropos,  of  the  note  in  the  book  of  travels,)  that 
I  would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  my  power,  have  a 
single  line  cancelled  on  my  account  in  that  or  in 
any  other  publication  ?  Of  course,  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  privilege  q£  response  when  necessary.  Mr. 
Bowles  seems  in  a  whimsical  state  about  the  article 
on  Spence.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  in 
your  confidence,  nor  in  that  of  the  conductor  of  the 
journal.  The  moment  I  saw  that  article,  I  waa 
morally  certain  that  I  knew  the  author  "  by  his 
style."  You  will  tell  me  that  I  do  tiot  know  him  : 
that  is  all  as  it  should  be  :  keep  the  secret ;  so  shall 
1,  though  no  one  has  ever  intrusted  it  to  me.  He  is 
not  the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.  Mr 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  on  board  of  a  frigate,  in 
which  I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of  the  captain's 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  surgeon  on  board,  a 
very  gentlemanly  young  man,  and  remarkably  able 
in  his  professioii,  wore  a  wig.  Upon  this  ornament 
he  was  extremely  tenacious.  As  naval  jests  ar< 
sometimes  a  little  rough,  his  brother  officers  macfv 
occasional  allusions  to  this  delicate  appendage  to 
the  doctor's  person.  One  day  a  young  lieutenant, 
in  the  course  of  a  facetious  discussion,  said,  "  Sup- 
pose, now,  doctor,  I  should  take  off  your  hat." 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  shall  talk  no  longet 
with  you  ;  you  grow  scurrilous."  He  would  not 
even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  hat  which 
protected  it.  In  like  manner,  if  anybody  approaches 
Mr.  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his  outside  capacity  of 
an  editor,  "  they  grow  scurrilous."  You  say  that 
you  are  about  to  jrepare  an  edition  of  Pope;  you 
cannot  do  better  fur  your  own  credit  as  a  publisher, 
nor  for  the  redemption  of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowie*, 
find  of  the  public  taste  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
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I. 


The  rtalians,  with  the  most  poetical  language,  and 
tJi1.'  HU  ft  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  Jive 
yreat  potts,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  lastly  Al/ieri.  Page  1042. 

Of  these  there  is  one  ranked  with  the  others  for 
his  SONNETS,  and  two  for  compositions  which  be- 
long to  no  class  at  all !  Where  is  Dante  ?  His 
poem  is  not  an  epic ;  then  what  is  it  ?  He  himself 
rails  it  a  "  divine  comedy  ;  "  and  why  ?  This  is 
more  than  all  his  thousand  commentators  have  been 
able  to  explain.  Ariosto's  is  not  an  epic  poem  ;  and 
if  poets  are  1o  be  classed  according  to  the  ijemis  of 
their  poetry,  where  'is  he  to  be  placed  ?  Of  these 
five,  Tasso  and  Alfieri  only  corne  within  Aristotle's 
arrangement,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  class-book.  But 
the  whole  position  is  false.  Poets  are  classed  by 
the  power  of  their  performance,  and  not  according 
to  its  rank  in  a  gradus.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
forgotten  epic  poets  of  all  countries  would  rank 
above  Petrarch,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Burns,  Gray,  Dry- 
den,  and  the  highest  names  of  various  countries. 
Mr.  Bowles's  title  of  "invariable  principles  of  po- 
etry," is,  perhaps,  the  most  arrogant  ever  prefixed 
to  a  volume.  So  far  are  the  principles  of  poetry 
from  being  "  invariable ,"  that  they  7iever  were  nor 
never  will  be  settled.  These  "  principles  "  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  predilections  of  a  particular 
ag-e  ;  and  every  age  has  its  own,  and  a  different  from 
its  predecessor.  It  is  now  Homer  and  now  Virgil ; 


once  Dryden,  and  since  Walter  Scott ;  now  C  01 
neille,  and  now  Racine ;  now  Crebillon,  now  Vol 
taire.  The  Homerists  and  Virgilians  in  France  din 
puted  for  half  a  century.  Not  fifty  years  ago  the 
Italians  neglected  Dante — Bettinelli  reproved  Monti 
for  reading  "  that  barbarian ;  "  at  present  thef 
adore  him.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  had  thtii 
rise,  and  they  will  have  their  decline.  Already  they 
have  more  than  once  fluctuated,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  all  the  dramatists  and  poets  of  a  living 
language.  This  does  not  depend  upon  their  merits, 
but  upon  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  opin- 
ions. Schlegel  and  Madame  de  Staf'l  have  en- 
deavored also  to  reduce  poetry  to  two  systems,  clas 
sical  and  romantic.  The  effect  is  only  beginning. 

2. 

/  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a 
poet  as  S/iakspeare  and  Milton,  though  his  enemy, 
IVarton,  places  him  immediately  under  them. 

Page  1044. 

If  the  opinions  cited  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Dr.  John- 
son against  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  au- 
thority, they  will  also  hold  good  against  Gray,  Mil- 
ton, Swift,  Thomson,  and  Drvden  :  in  that  case 
what  becomes  of  Gray's  poetical  and  Milton's  moral 
character  ?  even  of  Milton's  poetical  character,  or, 
indeed,  of  English  poetry  in  general  ?  lor  Johnson 
strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laurel.  Still  John- 
son's is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can 
never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight. 
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A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  JOHN  MURRAY,  ESQ. 

ON    THE    REV.    W.    L.    BOWLES'S    STRICTURES    ON   THE   LIFE   AND 

WRITINGS    OF   POPE. 


RaYenua,  March  25,  1821. 

DEA.R  SIR, 

IN  the  further  "  Observations  "  of  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  his  edition 
of  Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  lost  his 
temper.  Whatever  the  language  of  his  antagonists 
may  have  been,  I  fear  that  his  replies  have  afforded 
svcie  pleasure  to  them  than  to  the  public.  That  Mr. 
Bowles  should  not  be  pleased  is  natural,  whether 
right  or  wrong ;  but  a  temperate  defence  would 
have  answered  his  purpose  in  the  former  case — and, 
in  thr  latter,  no  defence,  however  violent,  can  tend 
to  anj  thing  but  his  discomfiture.  I  have  read  over 
this  third  pamphlet,  which  you  have  been  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  send  me,  and  shall  venture  a  few  observa- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  upon  the  previous 
controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  "  confirmed 
xmviaion,"  that  "what  he  said  of  the  moral  part 
3f  Pope's  character,  was,  generally  speaking,  true  ; 
*nd  that  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism  which 
be  has  4aid  iowu  are  invariable  and  invulnerable," 


&c. ;  and  that  he  is  the  more  persuaded  of  this  by 
the  "exaggerations  of  his  opponents."  This  is  all 
very  well,  and  highly  natural  and  sincere.  Noboly 
ever  expected  that  either  Mr.  Bowles  or  any  o  .  ei 
author,  would  be  convinced  of  human  fallibility  in 
their  own  persons.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
— for  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Bowles  thinks,  but  what  is 
to  be  thought  of  Pope — that  is  the  question.  It  is 
what  he  has  asserted  or  insinuated  against  a  nanji 
which  is  the  patrimony  of  posterity,  that  is  to  be 
tried ;  and  Mr.  Bowles,  as  a  party,  can  be  no  judsje. 
The  more  he  is  persuaded,  the  better  for  himself,  if 
it  give  him  any  pleasure  ;  but  he  can  only  persuade 
others  by  the  proofs  brought  out  in  his  defence. 

After  'these  prefatory  remarks  of  "  conviction," 
&c.,  Mr.  Bowles  proceeds  to  Mr.  Gilchrist ;  whom 
he  charges  with  "  slang  "  and  "  slander,"  besides  a 
small  subsidiary  indictment  of  ''  abuse,  ignorance, 
malice,"  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  indeed, 
shown  some  anger  ;  but  it  is  an  honest  indignation, 
which  rises  up  in  defence  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It 
is  a  generous  rage  which  interposes  between  oui 
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ttahes  and  their  disturbers.  There  appears  also  to 
have  been  some  slight  personal  provocation.  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  with  a  chivalrous  disdain  of  the  fury  of 
an  incensed  poet,  put  his  name  to  a  letter  avowing 
the  production  of  a  former  essay  in  defence  of  Pope, 
and  consequently  of  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles. 
Mr.  Bowles  appears  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Gilchrist 
for  four  reasons  : — firstly,  because  he  wrote  an  arti- 
cle in  "  The  London  Magazine  ;  "  secondly,  because 
he  afterwaro.,*  avowed  it :  thirdly,  because  he  was 
the  author  of  a  still  more  extended  article  in  "  The 
Quaiterly  Review;  "  and,  fourthly,  because  he  was 
NOT  the  author  of  the  said  Quarterly  article,  and 
had  the  audacity  to  disown  it — for  no  earthly  reason 
but  because  he  had  NOT  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  declares,  that  "  he  will  not  enter  into 
a  particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet,"  which  by 
a  rm'srtomeris  called  "  Gilchrist's  Answer  to  Bowles," 
when  it  should  have  been  called  "  Gilchrist's  Abuse 
of  Bowles.''  On  this  error  in  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  pamphlet,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an 
answer  may  be  abusive  and  yet  no  less  an  answer, 
though  indisputably  a  temperate  one  might  be  the 
better  of  the  two  ;  but  if  abuse  is  to  cancel  all  pre- 
tensions to  reply,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
answers  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  ? 

Mr.  Bowles  continues, — "  But  as  Mr.  Gilchrist 
djerides  my  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  before 
I  show  how  destitute  of  truth  is  this  representation, 
I  will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only  grounds," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. — Mr.  Bowles's  sensibility  in  denying 
his  "sensitiveness  to  criticism  "  proves  perhaps  too 
much.  But  if  he  has  been  so  charged,  and  triiy — 
what  then  ?  There  is  no  moral  turpitude  in  such 
acuteness  of  feeling  :  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  com- 
bined with  many  good  and  great  qualities.  Is  Mr. 
Bowles  a  poet,  or  is  he  not  ?  If  he  be,  he  must, 
from  his  very  essence,  be  sensitive  to  oriticism ; 
and  even  if  he  be  not,  he^ieed  not  be  as/named  of 
the  common  repugnance  to  being  attacked.  All 
that  is  to  be  wished  is,  that  he  had  considered  how 
disagreeable  a  thing  it  is,  before  he  assailed  the 
greatest  moral  poet  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 

Pope  himself  "sleeps  well." — nothing  can  touch 
him  further ;  but  those  who  love  the  honor  of  their 
country,  the  perfection  of  her  literature,  the  glory 
of  her  language — are  not  to  be  expected  to  permit 
an  atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a 
leaf  to  be  stripped  from  the  laurel  which  grows 
over  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  assigns  several  reasons  why  and  when 
"  an  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to  every  uprii/ht 
and  honorable  mind  in  the  kingdom."  If  Mr.  Bowles 
limits  the  perusal  of  his  defence  to  the  "  upright 
and  honorable"  only,  I  greatly  fear  that  it  will  not 
be  extensively  circulated.  I  should  rather  hope 
that  some  of  the  downright  and  dishonest  will  read 
and  be  converted,  or  convicted.  But  the  whole  of 
his  reasoning  is  here  superfluous — "  an  author  i^ 
justified  in  appealing,"  &c.,  when  and  why  he 
pleases.  Let  him  make  out  a  tolerable  case,  and 
few  of  his  readers  will  quarrel  with  his  motives. 

Mr.  Bowles  "  will  now  plainly  set  before  the  lite- 
rary public  all  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  his  nanie  and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought  to- 
gt  the:,"&c.  Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking  of  others 
and  ourselves,  that  we  should  place  the  name  of  the 
foimer  first — and  not  "  Ego  et  Rex  meus."  Mr. 
Bowl  is  should  have  written  "  Mr.  Gilchrist's  name 
and  hi»  '' 

This  point  tie  wishes  "  particularly  to  address  to 
those  most  respectable  characters,  who  have  the  di- 
rection and  management  of  the  periodical  critical 
press."  That  the  press  may  be,  in  some  instances, 
conducted  by  respectable  characters  is  probable 
enough ;  but  if  they  are  so,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
tell  them  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  a  base 
adulation.  In  either  case,  it  looks  like  a  kii.d  of 
flattery,  by  which  thocc*  gentry  are  not  very  likely 


than  Mr.  Bowles's  prose  at  the  beginning  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  his  verse  at  the  end  of  it.  In  page 
4,  he  speaks  of  "  those  most  respectable  character 
who  have  the  direction,  &c.,  of  the  periodical  press,1' 
and  in  page  10,  we  find — 

"  Ye  dark  inquisitors,  a  monk-like  hand, 

Who  o'er  some  shrinking  victim-author  stand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  vindictive  brood, 
Only  U'rrinc  in  your  cow]  aud  hood." 

And  so  on — to  "bloody  law"  and  "red  scourges," 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be  alto 
gether  agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned  "  nioM 
respectable  characters."  Mr.  Bowles  goes  on,  "I 
concluded  my  observations  in  the  last  Pamphleteer 
with  feelings  not  unkind  towards  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or" 
[it  should  be  nor]  "  to  the  author  of  the  revie~v  of 
Spence,  be  he  whom  he  might." — "I  was  in  h(£e, 
as  I  have  always  been  ready  to  admit  any  errors  I 
might  have  been  led  into,  or  prejudice  I  might  have 
entertained,  that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  be  dis- 
posed to  a  more  amicable  mode  of  discussing  what  I 
had  advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character." 
As  Major  Sturgeon  observes,  "There  never  was  a 
set  of  more  amicable  officers — with  the  exception  of 
a  boxing-bout  between  Captain  Shears  and  the  Col- 
onel." 

A  page  and  a  half— nay  only  a  page  before — Mr. 
Bowles  reaffirms  his  conviction,  that  "what  he  hag 
said  of  Pope's  moral  character  is  (generally  speak- 
ing) true,  and  that  his  "  poetical  principles  are 
invariable  and  invulnerable."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished three  pamphlets, — ay,  four  of  the  same  tenor, 
— and  yet,  with  this  declaration  and  these  declama- 
tions staring  him  and  his  adversaries  in  the  face,  he 
speaks  of  his.  "  readiness  to  admit  errors  or  to  aban- 
don prejudices  ! ! !  "  His  use  of  the  word  "  amica- 
ble "  reminds  me  of  the  Irish  Institution  (which 
I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of)  called  the 
"  Friendly  Society,"  where  the  president  al way? 
carried  pistols  in  his  pocket,  so  that  when  one  arm 
cable  gentleman  knocked  down  another,  the  diffej 
ence  might  be  adjusted  on  the  spot,  at  the  harmo- 
nious distance  of  twelve  paces. 

But  Mr.  Bowles  "has  since  read  a  publication  by 
him  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  containing  such  vulgar  slander, 
affecting  private  life  and  character,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and 
Mr.  Gilchrist  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
a  publication  by  Mr.  Bowles  sufficiently  imbued 
with  personality  ;  for  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
topics  of  reproach  is  that  he  is  a  grocer,  that  he  hag 
a  "  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ledger-book,  green  canisters, 
dingy  shop-boy,  half  a  hogshead  of  brown  treacle,' 
&c.  "  Nay,  the  same  delicate  raillery  is  upon  the 
very  title-page.  When  controversy  has  once  com 
menced  upon  this  footing,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
Dr.  Percy,  "  Sir,  there  is  an  end  of  politeness — we 
are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please — Sir,  you  said  that  I 
was  short-sighted."  As  a  man's  profession  is  gene- 
rally no  more  in  his  own  power  than  his  person—- 
both having  been  made  out  for  him — it  is  hard  that 
he  should  be  reproached  with  either,  and  still  more 
that  an  honest  calling  should  be  made  a  reproach. 
If  there  is  any  thing  more  honorable  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ  than  another  it  is,  that  being  engaged  in 
commerce  he  had  the  taste,  and  found  the  leisure., 
to  become  so  able  a  proficient  in  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  his  own  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Bovles. 
who  will  be  proud  to  own  Glover,  Chatterton,  Burns, 
and  Bloomfi eld  for  his  peers,  should  hardly  have 
quarrelled  vith  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  critic.  Mr 
Gilchrist's  station,  however,  which  might  conduct 
him  to  the  highest  civic  honors,  and  to  boundless 
wealth,  has  nothing  to  require  apology  ;  but  even  if 
it  had,  such  a  reproach  was  not  very  gracious  on 
the  part  of  a  clergyman,  nor  graceful  on  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  allusion  to  "  Christian  criticism" 
is  not  particularly  happy,  especially  where  Mr.  Gil- 
christ is  accused  of  having  "set  the  first  example  nj 


to  be  softened;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find^this  mode  in  Europe."     What  Pagan  criticism  may 
two  passages   in  fifteen  pages  more  at  variance,  i  have  been  we  know  but  1'ttle:  the  names  of  Zoihur 
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fcnd  Aristartjhus  survive,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Longinus,  and  Quintilian  :  but  of  "  Christian  criti- 
cism "  we  have  already  had  some  specimens  in  the 
works  of  Fhilelphus,  Poggius,  Scaliger,  Milton, 
Salmasius,  the  Cruscanti  (versus  Tasso),  the  French 


(vei 
id), 


A,cademy  (against  the  Cid),  and  the  antagonists  of 
Voltaire  and  of  Pope — to  say  nothing  of  some  arti- 
cles in  most  of  the  reviews,  since  their  earliest 


I  would  not,  however,  recommend  tlws  rigor  to  pV.in 
women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  glory 
of  two  suicides  a-piece.  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  men  who,  in  the  course  of  their  observation* 
on  life,  may  not  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and 
the  strongest  passions. 

But,  apropos  of  Pope. — Voltaire  tells  us  that  the 


institution  in   the  person  of  their  respectable  and|Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  preciselj   Pope's 
still  prolific  parent,  "  The  Monthly."     Why,  then,  figure)  was   not   only  somewhat  too  amatory  for  * 

»         IT  /~»M-1 •      i      i_       1 * 1       J  ,       it  1  l          .        n          .  J 


is  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  be  singled  out  "as  having  set 
the  first  example  ? "  A  sole  page  of  Milton  or 
Salmasius  contains  more  abuse — rank,  rancorous, 
unleavened  abuse — than  all  that  can  be  raked  forth 
from  the  whole  works  of  many  recent  critics.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  still  keep  up  the  good  old 
zustom  ;  but  fewer  English  than  foreign.  It  is  a 
tity  that  Mr.  Bowles  cannct  witness  some  of  the 
Italian  controversies,  or  become  the  subject  of  one. 
He  -.vould  then  look  upon  Mr.  Gilchrist  as  a  pane- 
gyrist. _*  *  *  ***** 

To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence 
whether  Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's  mis- 
tress, though  I  could  have  wished  him  a  better. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  ten- 
derness of  Pope's  heart  in  the  desolation  of  his 
latter  days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn,  as  he  drew  towards  his  premature  old  age, 
childless  and  lonely, — like  the  needle  which,  ap- 
proaching within  a  certain  distance  of  the  pole, 
becomes  helpless  and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  trem- 
ble, rusts.  She  seeing  to  have  been  so  totally  un- 
worthy of  tenderness,  that  it  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have  been  able 
to  love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  something. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  she  "  could  at  no  time 
have  regarded  Pope  personally  with  attachment," 
because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment ;  but  I 
deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  regarded  with  personal 
attachment  by  a  worthier  woman.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  a  woman  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him  as  he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box 
at  the  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room  ; 
but  in  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  as 
unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest  disadvantages 
of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were  remarkably  hand- 
some, especially  his  eyes.  He  was  adored  by  his 
friends — friends  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions, 
ages,  and  talents — by  the  old  and  wayward  Wycher- 
ley,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the 
gentle  Spence,  the  stern  attorney-bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley,  and  the  "cankered 
Bolingbroke."  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a 
child;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments 
is  at  least  as  edifying  as  the  more  ostentatious 
account  of  the  death-bed  of  Addison.  The  soldier 
Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Congreve 
and  the  laughing  Rowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and 
the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his  intimates.  The 
man  who  could  conciliate  so  many  men  of  the  most 
opposite  description,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  a 
remarkable  or  a  celebrated  character,  might  well 
have  pretended  to  all  the  attachment  which  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have 
understood  the  sex  well.     Bolingbroke, 
of  the  subject,"  says  Warton,  thought  his 


great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.  La 
Valifre,  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  un- 
sightly defect.  The  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  mistrcea 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Maugirori,  the  minion  jf 
Henry  III.  of  France,  had  each  of  them  lost  «n 
eye;  and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written 
upon  them,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  either  trim 
lated  or  imitated  by  Goldsmith : — 

"  Lnmine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eat  Leonilht  sinistro, 

Et  pods  est  forma  vincere  ulerque  Deos  j 
Blande  puer,  lumen  quod  babe  concede  sorrori, 
Sic  tu  emeus  Amur,  aic  ent  ilia  Veum." 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  "he 
was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest 
man  in  England  ;  "  and  this  vaunt  of  his  is  said  not 
to  have  been  disproved  by  circumstances.  Swift, 
when  neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor 
even  amiable,  inspired  the  two  most  extraordinary 
passions  upon  record — Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 


'  Vanesca 
Sigh*  foi 


aged  scarce  a  score, 
k  gown  of  forty-four 


He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  havo 
broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of 
the  other  ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he  died  a  soli- 
tary idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausa 
nias,  that  success  in  lovg  depends  upon  Fortune. 
"  They  particularly  renounce  Celestial  Venus,  into 
whose  temple,  &c.f  &c.,  &c.  I  remember,  too,  to 
have  seen  a  building  in  yKgina  in  which  there  is  a 
statue  of  Fortune,  holding  a  horn  of  Amalthea  ; 
and  near  her  there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love  affairs 
depends  more  on  the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the 
charms  of  beauty.,  I  am  persuaded,  too,  with  Pin- 
dar (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other  particulars) 
that  Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  she  is  more  powerful  than  her  sisters." 
— See  Pausanias,  Achaics,  book  vii.,  chap,  xxvi.,  p. 
256.  Taylor's  "  Translation." 

Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  dif- 
ferent destinies  of  the  younger  Crebillon  and  Rous- 
seau. The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel,  and  a 
voung  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a 
Miss  Straffbrd)  runs  away,  and  crosses  the  sea  to 
marry  him  ;  while  Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and 
passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  espouse  his  cham- 
bermaid. If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also 
repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  cor 
respondence,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  "to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent, 
and  sometimes  profane  levity,  which  his  conduct 
and  language  often  exhibited,"  and  which  so  much 
shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to  the  indefinite  word 
"often;  "  and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  such  language  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  it  was  less  the  tone  of  Pope,  than  the  tone  of 
the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  correspondence 
of  Pope  and  his  friends,  not  many  private  letters  of 
the  period  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  those,  such 
as  they  are — a  few  scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar 
and  others — are  more  indecent  and  coarse  than  any 
thing  in  Pope's  letters.  The  comedies  of  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Gibber,  &-;.,  which  naturally 
attempted  to  represent  the  manners  and  conversa- 

ruption.  Virtuous  she  was,  and  the  consequences]  tion  of  private  life,  are  decisive  upon  this  point ;  aj 
of  this  inveterate  virtue  were  that  two  different :  are  also  some  of  Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addi- 
admfrers  (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  them-  j  sou's.  We  all  know  what  the  conversation  of  Sil 
iu  despair  (see  Lady  Morgan's  " France.")  j R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minis tel 


a  judge 


on  the  Characters  of  Women  "  his  "  master-piece." 
And  even  with  respect  to  the  grosser  passion,  which 
takes  occasionally  the  name  of  "romantic,"  ac- 
cordingly as  the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates  it 
above  the  definition  of  love  by  Buffon,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  does  not  always  depend  upon 
personal  appearance,  even  in  a  woman.  Madame 
Cottin  was  a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been 
"irtuous,  it  may  be  presumed,  -.vithout  much  inter- 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON   "OBSERVATIONS.' 


?f  the  country,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  his  excuse 
•or  nis  licentious  language,  viz.,  "  that  every  body 
understood  that,  but  few  could  talk  rationally  upon 
less  common  topics."  The  refinement  of  latter 
days, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  vice, 
which  wishes  to  mask  and  soften  itself,  as  much  as 
of  virtuous  civilization, — had  not  yet  made  sufficient 
progress.  Even  Johnson,  in  his  "London,"  has 
two  or  three  passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud, 
and  Addison'a  "Drummer"  some  indelicate  allu- 
sions. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  "  If  what  is  here  ex- 
tracted can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say  of  any 
'layman,'  of  any  '  Christian,'  but)  of  any  huninii 
bfiuti,"  &;.,  &c.  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a  "human 
being  :  "  Mr.  Bowles  asks  "  whether  in  attributing 


an  article,"  &c.,  £c., 
rtason  for  distinguishing 


to  the  critic,  he  had  any 
him  with  that  courtesy," 


&c..  &c.  But  Mr.  Bowles  was  wrong  in  "attribut- 
ing me  article  "  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  at  all ;  and  would 
;iot  have  been  right  in  calling  him  a  dunce  and  a 
grocer,  if  he  had  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  "  peremptorily  called  upon  to 
speak  of  a  circumstance  which  gives  him  the  great- 
est p  tin, — the  mention  of  a  letter  he  received  from 
the  editor  of 'The  London  Magazine.'  "  Mr.  Bowles 
seems  to  have  embroiled  himself  on  all  sides ; — 
whether  by  editing,  or  replying,  or  attributing,  or 
quoting, — it  has  been  an  awkward  affair  for  him. 

Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to  make  himself 
the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  But  he  died 
like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  ible  one.  I  knew 


years  my  senior,  we  had  been  schoolfellows  together 
&t  the  "  grammar-schule  "  (or,  as  the  Aberdoni-.ms 
pronounce  it,  "squetl")  of  New  Aberdeen.  He 
aid  not  behave  to  me  quite  handsomely  in  his  capa- 
city of  editor  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no 


the  most  of  it.  Capital  letters,  like  Keaii's  name, 
"  large  upon  the  bills,"  are  made  use  of  six  or  seven 
times  to  express  his  sense  of  the  outrage.  The 
charge  is,  indeed,  very  boldly  made ;  but,  like 
"  Ranold  of  the  Mist's"  practical  joke  of  putting 
the  bread  and  cheese  into  a  dead  man's  mouth,  is, 
as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  "  somewhat  too  wild  and 
salvage,  besides  wasting  the  good  victuals." 

Mr.  Bowles  appeals  to  the  "Christian  render!' 
upon  this  "  Gilchristian  criticism."  Is  not  thi« 
play  upon  such  words  "  a  step  beyond  decorum  "  in 
a  clergyman  ?  But  I  admit  the  temptation  of  a  pun 
to  be  irresistible. 

But  "  a  hasty  pamphlet  was  published,  in  which 
some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  Gilchrist  wore 
suffered  to  appear."  If  Mr.  B  >wles  will  write 
"  hasty  pamphlets,"  why  is  he  so  surprised  on  re- 
ceiving short  answers  ?  The  grand  grievance  tn 
which  he  perpetually  returns  is  a  charge  of  "  Hypo- 
chondriaewm,"  asserted  or  insinuated  in  the  Quar- 
terly. I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health 
being  much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  because  his 
complexion  and  conduct  must  amply  refute  it.  But 
were  it  true,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? — to  an  im- 
peachment of  a  liver  complaint.  "  I  will  tell  it  to 
the  world,"  exclaimed  the  learned  Smelfungus.— 
You  had  better,"  said  I,  "  tell  it  to  your  physician. 
There  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  such  a  disorder, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  the  malady  of  students.  It 
has  been  the  complaint  of  the  good,  and  the  wise, 
and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay.  Reguard,  the 
author  of  the  last  French  comedy  after  Moliere. 
was  atrabilious ;  and  Molirre  himself,  saturnine. 


him  personally,  though  slightly.     Although  several   I3r.  Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more  or  less 


iffected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  prelude  to 
the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins,  Cowper,  Swift, 
and  Smart ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  par 
tial  affliction  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate  like 
theirs.  But  even  were  it  so, — 


npt  from  UK 


obligation  to  behave  otherwise.  The  moment  was 
too  tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies. 
At  a  time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  frorr> 
me  like  leaves  from  the  tree  in  autumn  winds,  -uid  I  If  this  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,  Mr.  Bowles's 


1  Nor  ben,  nor  wisest,  are  ex 
Folly— Folly's  oijy  free." 


my  few  friends  became  stili  fewer, — wh»>n  the  whole 
{Seriodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not 
the  literary  press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every 


last  two  pamphlets  form  a  better  certiticate  of  sanity 
th,-\n  a  physician's.  Mendehlson  and  Bayle  were  at 
times  so  overcome  with  this  depression,  as  to  bo 


shape  of  reproach,  with  the  two  strange  exception's] obliged   to   recur  to   seeing    '   puppet-sho 
(from  their  usual  opposition)  of  "  The  Courier  "  an-    counting  tiles  upon  the  opposi  e  houses," 


"  The  Examiner," — the  paper  of  which  Scott  haa 
the  direction  was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  vitu- 
perative. Two  years  ago  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when 
he  was  bowed  in  griefs,  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
had  known  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domes- 
tic privation.  He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to 
return  to  England  ;  and  on  my  telling  him,  •v.ith  a 
smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion,  he 
replied  to  me,  "  that  he  and  others  had  been  greatly 
misled  ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordi- 
nary means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them."  Scott 
is  u  more,  but  there  are  more  than  one  living,  who 
were  present  at  this  dialogue.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  talents,  and  of  great  acquire- 
ments. He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  literary  charac- 
ter, with  high  s  iccess,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor 
fellow!  I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain.  tbr»"'tih 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  j i ;  \ «. i_ it-a  the 
further  extension  (unless  by  a  ii.piu  run  to  Rome) 
of  his  travels  hi  Italy.  I  little  thought  to  what  it 
would  conduct  him.  Peace  be  with  him  ! — and  may 
all  such  other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity 
be  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which 
he  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his  talents,  and 
regrets  h's  loss. 

I   pass  over  Mr.  Bowles's  page  of  explanation, 
upon   the  correspondence    between    him    and   Mr. 

& .     It  is  of  little  importance  in  regard  to  Pope, 

and  contains  merelv  a  recontradiction  of  a  contra- 


diction of  Mr.  Gilchrist's.     We  now  come  to  a  point 
where  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  certainlv,  rather  exagge- 
rated matters;  and   of  course,  Mr.  Bowles  makes 
132 


themselves.      Dr.  Johnson  at   times 


ws,  and 
"  to  divert 
would  have 


given  a  limb  to  recover  his  spirits."  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  is  (strange  to  say)  fond  of  quoting  Pope,  may 
perhaps  answer, — 

"  Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  let  me  see 
All  which  dugraoM  my  belters  me  in  rue." 

But  the  charge,  such  as  it  is,  neither  disgraces  them 
nor  him.  It  is  easily  disproved  if  false  ;  and  even 
if  proved  true,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  a  man  so 
very  indignant.  Mr.  Bowles  himself  appears  to  be 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  "  hasty  pamphlet;  "  for  he 
attempts  to  excuse  it  by  the  "great  provocation;  " 
that  is  to  say,  by  Mr.  Bowles's  supposing  that  Mr. 
Gilchrist  was  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly, which  he  was  not. 

"  But,  in  extenuation,  not  only  the  great  prorocr.- 
^'a  ? }  '.  uld  be  remembered,  but  it,  ought  to  be  said, 
bhat  orders  were  sent  to  the  London  booksellers, 
that  the  most  direct  personal  passages  should  be 
omitted  entirely,"  £r  This  is  what  the  proverb 
calls  "  breaking  a  head  and  giving  a  plaster  ;  "  but, 
in  this  instance,  the  plaster  was  not  spiead  in  time, 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not  seem  at  present  disposed 
to  regard  Mr.  Bowles's  courtesies  like  the  rust  pi 
the  spear  of  Achilles,  which  had  such  "skill  in 
surgery." 

But  "  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  object,  as  tba 
reader  will  see."  I  am  a  reader,  a  "  gentle  reader," 
and  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Were  1  in  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's place,  I  should  object  exceedingly  to  being 
abused  ;  firstly;  for  what  I  did  write,  and,  secondly 
for  what  I  did  not  write ;  merely  Because  it  is  Mr 
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Bowles's  will  and  pleasure  .o  be  as  angry  with  me 
for  having  written  in  the  London  Magazine,  as  for 
Hot  having  written  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge;  for  he 
has,  in  his  answer,  said  so  and  so,"  &c.,  &c.  There 
is  no  great  revenge  in  all  this ;  and  I  presume  that 
nobody  either  seeks  or  wishes  it.  What  revenge  ? 
Mr.  Bowles  cjills  names,  and  he  is  answered.  But 
Mr.  Gilchrist  and  the  Quarterly  Review  are  not 
poe*,s,  nor  pretenders  to  poetry  ;  therefore  they  can 
have  no  envy  nor  malice  against  Mr.  Bowles;  they 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  can 
have  no  personal  pique ;  they  do  not  cross  his  path 
of  life,  nor  he  theirs.  There  is  no  political  feud 
betwoen  them.  What,  then,  can  be  the  motive  of 
their  discussion  of  his  deserts  as  an  editor  ? — vene- 
ration for  the  genius  of  Pope,  love  for  his  memory, 
and  regard  for  the  classic  glory  of  their  country. 
Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edite  ?  Had  he  limited  his 
honest  endeavors  to  poetry,  very  little  would  hive 
been  said  upon  the  subject,  and  nothing  at  all  fey 
hi*  present  antagonists. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  the  pamphlet  a  "  mud-cart,"  and 
the  writer  a  "  scavenger."  Afterwards  he  asks, 
"Shall  he  fling  dirt  and  receive  rose-water?"  This 
metaphor,  bv-the-way,  is  taken  from  Marmontel's 
Memoirs ;  wlio,  lamenting  to  Chamfort  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  during  the  French  revolution,  was 
answered,  "  Do  you  think  that  revolutions  are  to  be 
made  with  rose-water?" 

For  my  own  part,  I  presume  that  "rose-water" 
.would  be  infinitely  more  graceful  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bowles  than  the  substance  which  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  that  delicate  liquid.  It  would  also  more 
confound  his  adversary,  supposing  him  a  "scaven- 
ger." I  remember,  (and  do  you  remember,  reader, 
that  it  was  in  my  earliest  youth,  "  Consule  Plunco,") 
—on  the  morning  of  the  great  battle,  (the  second) — 
between  Gulley  and  Gregson,  —  Cribb,  who  was 
matched  against  Horton  for  the  second  fight,  on 
the  same  memorable  day,  awaking  me  (a  lodger  at 
the  inn  in  the  next  room)  by  a  loud  remonstrance 
to  the  waiter  against  the  abomination  of  his  towels, 
which  had  been  laid  in  lavender.  Cribb  was  a  coal- 
heaver — and  was  much  more  discomfitted  by  this 
odoriferous  effeminancy  of  fine  linen,  than  by  his 
adversary  Horton,  whom  he  "finished  in  style," 
though  with  some  reluctance ;  for  I  recollect  that 
he  said,  "  he  disliked  hurting  him,  he  looked  so 
pretty,"  —  Horton  being  a  very  fine  fresh-colored 
young  man. 

To  return  to  "rose-water" — that  is,  to  gentle 
means  of  rebuke.  Does  Mr.  Bowles  know  how  to 
revenge  himself  upon  a  hackney-coachman,  when 
he  has  overcharged  his  fare  ?  In  case  he  should 
not,  I  will  tell  him.  It  is  of  little  use  to  call  him  a 
"  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  an  impostor,  a  black- 
guard, a  villain,  a  ragamuffin,  a — what  you  please  ;" 
all  that  he  is  used  to — it  is  his  mother-tongue,  and 
probably  his  mother's.  But  look  him  steadily  and 
quietly  in  the  face,  and  say — "Upon  my  word,  I 
think,  you  are  the  ugliest  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  and  he  will  instantly  roll  forth  th»  brazen 
thunders  of  the  charioteer  Salmoneus  as  follows : — 
"  Huyly  .  what  the  h — 11  are  you  1  You  a  gentleman  1 


Why 


So  much  easier  it  is  to  provoke — and 


therefore  to  vindicate  —  (for  passion  punishes  him 
who  feels  it  more  than  those  whom  the  passionate 
would  excruciate) — by  a  few  quiet  words  the  aggres- 
sor, than  by  retorting  violently.  The  "coals  of  fire 
of  the  Scripture  are  benefits ; — but  they  are  not  the 
less  "  coals  of  fire." 

I  pass  over  a  page  of  quotation  and  reprobation — 
Sin  up  to  my  song  " — "  Oh  let  my  little  bark  " — 


Arc 


up  t 
ades 


ambo  "— "  Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 


view and  himself  " — "  In-door  avocations,  indeed" 
--"  Kings  of  Brentford  " — "  One  nosegay  " — Peren- 
nial nosegay" — "  Oh  Juvenes," — and  the  like. 

Page   12,  produces    "more  reasons," — (the  task 
ought  not  to  have  been  difficult,   for  as  yet  there 


the  critique  in  the  Quarterly  to  Oclaviuti  Gilc.inst 
All  these  "  reasons  "  consist  of  surmises  of  Mi 
Bowles,  upon  the  presumed  character  of  his  op 
ponent.  "He  did  not  suppose  there  could  exist 
man  in  the  kingdom  so  impudent,  &c.,  &c.,  except 
Octavins  Gilehrist." — "  He  did  not  1hink  there  wa« 
a  man  in  the  kingdom  whr  would  pretend  itniorance, 
&c.,  &c.,  except  Octavius  Gilchrist." — "  He  did  not 
conceive  that  one  man  in  the  kingdom  would  uttei 
such  stupid  flippancy,  &c.,  &c.,  except  Octavius 
Gilchrist." — "  He  did  not  thir.A  there  was  one  man 
in  the  kingdom  who,  &c.,  &c.,  could  so  utterly 
show  his  ignorance,  combined  with  conceit,  <te.,  a* 
Octavius  Gilchrist." — "He  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so  perfect  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
'  old  lunes,'  "  <Src.,  &c. — He  did  not  think  the  "tiean 
tnind  of  any  one  in  the  kingdom,"  &c,,  and  no  on; 
always  beginning  with  "  any  one  in  the  kingdom," 
and  ending  with  "  Octavius  Gilchrist,"  like  the 
word  in  a  catch.  I  am  not  "in  the  kingdom,"  and 
have  not  been  much  in  the  kingdom  since  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  (about  five  years  in  the  whole,  since 
I  was  of  age,)  and  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  king- 
dom again,  whilst  I  breathe,  nor  to  sleep  there 
afterwards  ;  and  I  regret  nothing  more  than  having 
ever  been  "in  the  kingdom"  at  all.  But  though 
no  longer  a  man  "in  the  kingdom,"  let  me  hope 
that  when  I  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  answered  by  the  master  of  Clanronald's  nench- 
man,  his  day  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff-Muir,  when 
he  was  found  watching  his  chiefs  body.  He  was 
asked,  "who  that  was?"  he  replied — "it  was  a 
man  yesterday."  And  in  this  capacity,  "  in  or  out 
of  the  kingdom,"  I  must  own  that  I  participate  in 
many  of  the  objections  urged  by  Mr,  Gilchrist.  I 
participate  in  his  love  of  Pope,  at  t  in  his  not 
understanding,  and  occasionally  finding  fault  with, 
the  last  editor  of  our  last  truly  great  poet. 

One  of  the  reproaches  against  Mr.  Gilchrist  is, 
that  he  is  (it  is  sneeringly  said)  an  F.  S.  A.  If  it 
will  give  Mr.  Bowles  any  pleasure,  I  am  not  an  F. 
S.  A.,  but  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  his 
service,  in  case  there  should  be  any  thing  in  that 
association  also  which  may  point  a  paragraph. 

"  There  are  some  other  reasons,"  but  "  the  author 
is  now  not  unknown."  Mr.  Bowles  has  so  totally 
exhausted  himself  upon  Octavus  Gilchrist,  that  he 
has  not  a  word  left  for  the  real  quarterer  of  his 
edition,  although  now  "  deterre." 


we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  Mr.  Gilchrist  hints 
it — Mr.  Bowles  denies  it ;  there  it  rests  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Bowles  professes  his  dislike  to  Pope's 
duplicity,  not  to  Pope — a  distinction  apparently 
without  a  difference.  However,  I  believe  that  1 
understand  him.  We  have  a  great  dislike  to  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  Pope,  but  not  to  Mr.  Bowles  ; 
nevertheless,  he  takes  up  the  subject  as  warmly  as 
if  it  was  personal.  With  regard  to  the  fact  of 
"  Pope's  duplicity,"  it  remains  to  be  proved—  Like 
Mr.  Bowles's  benevolence  towards  his  ir-emory. 

In  p«ge  14,  we.  have  a  large  assertion,  that  <rth.e 
'  Eloisa  '  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  yrosa 
//I'ciit/ousness."  Thus,  out  it  comes  at  last.  Mr. 
Bowles  floes  accuse  Pope  of  "gross  licentiousness," 
and  grounds  the  charge  upon  a  poem.  The  licen- 
tiousness is  a  "  grand  puet-etre,"  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  times  being.  The  grossness  I  deny. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  such  a  subject 
never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  treated  by  any  poet 
with  so  much  delicacy,  mingled  with,  at  the  same 
time,  such  true  and  intense  passion.  Is  the  "  Atys" 
of  Catullus  licentious  ?  No,  nor  even  gross ;  and 
yet  Catullus  is  often  a  coarse  writer.  The  subject 
is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the  suicide 
of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

The  "  licentiousness  "  of  the  story  was  not  Pope's 
— it  was  a  fact.  All  that  it  had  of  gross,  he  hai 


were  nonej— "  tc  show  why  Mr.  Bowles  attributed  |  softened ; — a-1'   that  it  had  of   indelicate,  he    hafl 
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purified ; — all  that  it  had  of  passionate,  he  has 
beautified  ; — all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he  has  hal- 
lowed. Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably  marked  this 
in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  memory),  in  drawin 
the  distinction  between  Pope  and  Dry  den,  an 
pointing  out  where  Dryden  was  wanting.  "  I 
fear,"  says  he,  "  that  had  the  subject  of  '  Eloisa  ' 
fallen  into  his  (l)ryden's)  hands,  that  he  would 
have  given  us  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion." 
Never  was  the  delicacy  of  Pope  so  much  shown  as 
in  this  poem.  With  the  facts  and  the  letters  of 
"  Eloi.-,a"  he  has  done  what  no  other  mind  but  that 
of  the  best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accom- 
plished with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the 
Ot'e  called  hers) — all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all 
thvt  we  have  of  modern  poetry,  sinks  into  nothing 
compared  with  him  in  this  production. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  "  licen- 
t'ousni-bs."  Is  not  "  Anacreon "  taught  in  our 
echo  >ls  ? — translated,  praised,  and  edited  ?  Are 
no,  his  Odes  the  amatory  praises  of  a  boy  ?  Is  not 
Sappho's  Ode  on  a  girl  ?  Is  not  this  sublime  and 
^according  to  Lougiuus)  fierce  love  for  one  of  her 
own  sex  ?  And  is  not  Phillip's  translation  of  it  in 
the  mouths  of  all  your  women  ?  And  are  the  English 
schools  or  the  English  women  the  more  corrupt  for 
all  this  ?  When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the  modsrns. 
"Licentiousness!" — there 'is  more  real  mischief 
and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single  French  prose 
novel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy, 
than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned, 
or  poured  forth,  siuce  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus. 
The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad.  de 
S.  are  far  more  formidable  than  any  quantity  of 
verse.  They  are  so,  because  they  sap  the  principles 
by  reasoniny  upon  the  passioiut ;  whereas  poetry  is 
in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  systematise.  It 
assails,  but  does  not  argue ;  it  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  does  not  assume  pretensions  to  Optimism. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  "  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  trudttcer  and  him  who  sin- 
cerely states  what  he  sincerely  believes."  He  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble.  The  one  is  a  liar, 
Tho  lies  knowingly  ;  the  other  (I  speak  of  a  scandal- 
monger of  course)  lies,  charitaoly  believing  that  he 
speaks  truth,  and  very  sorry  to  find  himself  in 
falsehood ; — because  he 

"  Would  rather  thai  the  dean  should  die, 
Than  liia  prediction  prove  a  lie." 

After  a  definition  of  a  "  traducer,"  which  was 
quite  superfluous  (though  it  is  agreeable  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Bowles  so  well  understands  the  character), 
we  are  assured,  that  "  he  feels  equally  indifferent, 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  what  your  malice  can  invent,  or 
your  impudence  utter."  This  is  indubitable  ;  for  it 
rests  not  only  on  Mr.  Bowles's  assurance,  but  on 
that  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words. — "and  I  shall  treat  it  with  exactly  the  same 
calm  indifference  and  philosophical  contempt,  and 
so  your  servant." 

"  One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowles  concern."  It 
is  "  a  passage  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
patronage  a  young  man  has  received."  MIGHT 
secra !  The  passage  alluded  to  expresses,  that  if 
Mr.  Gilchrist  be  the  reviewer  of  "  a  certain  poet  of 
nature,"  his  praise  and  blame  are  equally  con- 
temptible.— Mr.  Bowles,  who  has  a  peculiarly  am- 
biguous style,  where  it  suits  him,  comes  olf  with  a 
"  not  to  the  poet,  but  the  critic,"  &c.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  passage  referred  to  both.  Had 
Mr.  Bowles  really  meant  fairly,  he  would  have  said 
K>  from  the  first — he  would  have  been  eagerly 
transparent.— "  A  certain  poet  of  nature"  is  nut 
the  style  of  commendation.  It  is  the  very  prologue 
to  the  most  scandalous  paragraphs  of  the  news- 
papers, when 

«  Will!  tg  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  «rike." 

•  A.  certain  high  personage," — "  a  certain  peeress," 


— "  a  certain  illustrious  foreignei,"— what  do  these 
words  ever  precede,  but  defamation  ?  Had  he  felf 
a  spark  of  kindling  kindness  for  John  Clare,  he 
would  have  named  him.  There  is  a  sneer  in  the 
sentence  as  it  stands.  How  a  favorable  review  of  a 
deserving  poet  can  "rather  injure  than  promote  his 
cause "  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  articia 
denounced  is  able  and  amiable,  and  it  /MS  "  served  " 
the  poet,  as  far  as  poetry  can  be  served  by  judicious 
and  honest  criticism. 

With  the  two  next  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  to  concur.  His  mentior  t i 
"  Perinie,"  and  his  former  patronage  of  "  Shod," 
do  him  honor.  I  am  not  of  those  who  may  den) 
Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  benevolent  man.  I  merely 
assert,  that  he  is  not  a  candid  editor. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  "  a  writer  occasionaliy 
upwards  of  thirty  years,"  and  never  wrote  one 
word  in  reply  in  his  life  "  to  criticisms,  merely  as 
critic-isms."  This  is  Mr.  Lofty  in  Goldsmith's  Good- 
n#tured  Man  ;  "  and  I  vow  by  all  that's  honorable, 
my  resentment  has  never  done  the  men,  as  mere 
men.  any  manner  of  harm, — that  is,  as  mere  utctt." 
'  The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  "  is 
owned  ;  but  "  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  criticism. 
It  was  because  the  criticism  came  down  in  a  frank 
i/iri-i'tt'd  to  Mrs.  Bowles  !  !  !  " — (the  italics  and  three 
iinti-s  of  admiration  appended  to  Mrs.  Bowles  are 
copied  verbatim  from  the  quotation,)  and  Mr. 
Buwles  was  not  displeased  with  the  criticism,  but 
with  the  frank  and  the  address.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Howies  that  the  intention  was  to  annoy  him  ;  but  I 
fear  that  this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the 
reception  of  the  criticism.  An  anonymous  letter- 
writer  has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of 
his  attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over  the 
viper ;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has  tak'en  effect, 
when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ; — the  adder  is  deaf. 
The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intimation  is  to 
take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr. 
Bowles  could  see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand 
which  I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a  literary 
life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  a  third  part  of  his  existence  as  an  author. 
I  speak  of  literary  life  only.  Were  I  to  add  pcr- 
dl,  I  might  double  the  amount  of  anonymous 
letters.  If  he  could  but  see  the  violence,  the 
threats,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  he  would 
laugh,  and  so  should  I,  and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

To  keep  up  the  farce, — within  the  last  month  of 
this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have  had  mv  life 
threatened  in  the  same  way  which  menaced"  Mr 
Bowles's  fame, — excepting  that  the  anonymous 
denunciation  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate 
it  Romagmt,  instead  of  to  Mrs.  Bowles.  The  Car- 
dinal is,  I  believe,  the  elder  lady  of  the  two.  I 
ippend  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric  but  literal 
Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  convinced  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  "'promise  to  pay,"  which  the  Ital 
ans  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as 
much  exposed  to  a  "  shot  in  the  gloaming,"  from 
"  John  Heatherblutter  "  (see  Waverly),  as  evvr  Mr. 
Bowles's  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I  am,  r^ve? 
theless,  on  horseback  and  lonely  for  some  h-  '3m 
(one  of  them  twilight)  in  the  forest  daily;  and 
:his,  because  it  was  my  "  custom  in  ttye  afternoon," 
ind  that  I  believe  if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst 
lis  guards  (should  it  be  so  written  •)  so  the  hum 
jler  individual  would  find  precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say,  that 
"he  must  succumb;  for  with  Lord  Byron  turned 
against  him,  he  has  no  chance," — a  declaration  of 
self-denial  not  much  in  unison  with  his  "promise," 
[ive  lines  afterwards,  that  "for  every  twenty-four 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or  his  friend,  to  greet 
him  with  as  many  from  the  '  Gilchrisiad; '  "  but  so 
much  the  better.  Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to 
"  succumb "  but  to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  tha 
author  of  "The  Missionary"  may  compete  with 
the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  all  mj  previous  opinions  of  Mr 
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Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  last  and  best  poem  ;  and  that  a 
poet's  last  poem  should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest 
praise.  •  But,  however,  he  may  duly  and  honorably 
rank  with  his  living  rivals,  there  never  was  so 
complete  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pope,  as  in 
the  lines  with  which  Mr.  Bowles  closes  his  "  to  be 
concluded  in  our  next." 

Mr.  Bowles  is  avowedly  the  champion  and  the 
poet  of  nature.  Art  and  the  arts  are  dragged,  some 
Before,  and  others  behind  his  chariot.  Pope,  where 
he  deals  with  passion,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
naturals  of  the  day.  is  allowed  even  by  themselves 
to  be  sublime ;  but  they  complain  that  too  soon — 

"  He  stoop'd  to  truth  and  moralised  lik  song." 

and  there  even  they  allow  him  to  be  unrivalled.  He 
has  succeeded,  and  even  surpassed  them,  when  he 
chose,  in  their  own  pretended  province.  Let  us  see 
what  their  Coryphaeus  effects  in  Pope's.  But  it  is 
too  pitiable,  it  is  too  melancholy  to  see  Mr.  Howies 
"sinitintj"  not  •'  up"  but  "down"  as  a  poet  to  his 
lowest  depth  as  an  editor.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bowles 
is  always  quoting  Pope.  I  grant  that  there  is  no 
poet — not  Shakspeare  himself — who  can  be  so  often 
quoted,  with  reference  to  life  ; — but  his  editor  is  so 
like  the  devil  quoting  Scripture,  that  I  could  wish 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  proper  place,  quoting  in  the 
pulpit. 

And  now  for  his  lines.  But  it  is  painful — painful 
—to  see  such  a  suicide,  though  at  the  shrine  of 
Pope.  I  can't  copy  them  all : — 

••  Shall  !he 
Sit  like  a. 

"  Wl  iose  pye-bald  character  so  aptly  suit 
The  two  extremes  of  Buntoni  and  of  Brute, 
Compound  grotesque  of  sullenness  and  show, 
The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  crow." 

"  Whose  heart  contends  with  thy  S:itur:iian  head, 
A  root  jf  hemlock,  :ind  a  lump  of  lead. 
Gilclirist  proceed,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  And  thus  stand  forth,  spite  of  thy  Tenom'd  foam, 
To  give  thee  bin  for  bile,  or  huh  tliee  limping  home." 

With  regard  to  the  last  line,  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  shall  venture  for  fear  of  infection,  I  would 
advise  Mr.  Gilclirist  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such 
reciprocal  morsure — unless  he  has  more  faith  in  the 
"  Ormskirk  medicine"  than  most  people,  or  may 
Mrish  to  anticipate  the  pension  of  the  recent  Genu::n 
professor,  (I  forget  his  name,  but  it  is  advertised 
and  full  of  consonants,)  who  presented  his  memoir 
of  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  hydrophobia  to  the 
German  diet  last  month,  coupled  with  the  philan- 
thropic condition  of  a  large  annuity,  provided  that 
his  cure  cured.  Let  him  begin  with  the  editor  of 


•nuk,  loathsome  miscreant  of  the  age 
light-mare  grinning  o'er  a  page." 


Pope,  and  double  his  demand. 


Yours  ever, 

B  TOO  jr. 

To  John  Murray,  Esq. 

P.  S.  Amongst,  the  above-mentioned  lines  there 
occurs  the  following,  applied  to  Pope — 

"  The  uaassin's  vengeance,  and  the  coward's  lie." 

And  Mr.  Bowles  persists  that  he  is  a  well-wisher  of 
Pop 3  ! ! !  He  has,  then,  edited  an  "  assassin  "  and 
ft  "  toward  "  wittingly,  as  well  as  lovingly.  In  my 
former  letter  I  have  remarked  upon  the  editor's  for- 
getfulness  of  Pope's  benevolence.  But  where  he 
mentions  his  faults  it  is  "  with  sorrow  " — his  tears 


and  even  flatteringly.  The  reader  will  forgive  the 
weakness  in  favor  of  mortality,  and  correct  j  out 
adulation  with  a  smile.  But  to  sit  down  "  mingera 
in  patriots  cineres,"  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  done,  merits 
a  reprobation  so  strong,  that  I  am  as  incapable  oj 
expressing  as  of  ceasing  to  feel  it. 


FURTHER  ADDENDA. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  outer 
about    "  in-door   nature"  and  "artificial   images 


Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that  boast  of  tha 
English,  Modern  Gardening.  He  divides  this  hnnoi 
with  Milton.  Hear  War  ton  : — "  It  hence  appears, 
that  this  enchanting  art  of  modern  gardening,  in 
which  this  kingdom  claims  a  preference  over  every 
nation  in  Europe,  chiefly  owes  its  or  win  and  its 
improvements  to  two  great  poets,  Mil  ton.  and  Pope." 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
formed  Kent's  taste,  and  that  Kent  was  the  artist 
to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  for  diffus- 
ing "  a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds."  The  design 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  garden  was  copied  from 
Pope's  at  Twickenham.  Warton  applauds  "  hia 
singular  effort  of  art  and  taste,  in  impressing  so 
much  variety  and  scenery  on  a  spot  of  five  acres." 
Pope  was  the  first  who  ridiculed  the  "formal, 
French,  Dutch,  false  and  unnatural  taste  in  gar- 
dening," both  in  prose  and  verse.  (See,  for  the 
former,  "  The  Guardian.") 

"  Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  onrjirst,  but 
best  rules  and  observations  on  Architecture  and  Gar- 
dening." (See  Wartou's  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  &c., 
&c.) 

Now,  is  it  not  a  shame,  after  this,  to  hear  our 
Lakers  in  "Kendal  Green,"  and  our  Buccolical 
Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wilderness  ol 
bricks  and  mortar)  about  "  Nature,"  and  Pope's 
"  artificial  in-door  habits  ?  "  Pope  had  seen  all  ol 
nature  that  England  alone  can  supply.  He  was 
bred  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  amidst  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Eton;  he  lived  familiarly  and  frequently 
at  the  country  seats  of  Bathurst,  Cobham,  Bur- 
lington, Peterborough,  Digby,  and  Bolingbroke; 
amongst  whose  seats  was  to  be  numbered  Stowe. 
He  made  his  own  little  "five  acres"  a  model  to 
princes,  and  to  the  first  of  our  artists  who  imitated 
nature.  Warton  thinks  "that  the  mos4-  engaging 
of  Kent's  works  was  also  planned  on  the  model  of 
Pope's, — at  least  in  the  opening  and  retiring  shades 
of  Yenus's  Vale." 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed ;  but 
he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride,  (he  rode  to  Oxford 
from  London  at  a  stretch,)  and  he  was  famous  for 
an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at  Lord  Barthurst's  is 
curved,  "  Here  Pope  sang," — he  composed  beneath 
it.  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  represents 
them  both  writing  in  the  hay-field.  No  poet  ( ver 
admired  Nature  more,  or  used  her  better,  tlian  Pope 
has  done,  as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  hia 
works,  prose  and  verse,  if  not  anticipated  in  so  easy 
and  agreeable  a  labor.  I  remember  a  passage  in 
Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  give  directions  about  some  willows  to  a  man  who 
had  long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds :  "  I  in  dor- 
stand,  sir,"  he  replied:  "you  would  have  them 
hang  down,  sir,  somewhat  poetical."  Now,  if  no- 
thing existed  but  this  little  anecdote,  it  would  suf- 
fice to  prove  Pope's  taste  for  Nature,  and  the 
impression  which  he  had  made  on  a  common- 
minded  man.  But  I  have  already  quoted  Warton 
and  Walpole  (both  his  enemies)  and,  were  it  ne^es- 


drcp,  but  they  do  not  blot  them  out.  The  "  record- j  sary,  I  could  amply  quote  Pope  himself  for  such 
ing  angel "  differs  from  the  recording  clergyman,  tributes  to  Nature  as  no  poet  of  the  prrsent  day  has 
A  fulsome  editor  is  pardonable  though  tiresome,  even  approached. 

like  a  panegyrical  son  whose  pious  sincerity  would  j  His  various  excellence  is  really  wonderful :  archi- 
demi-deify  his  father.  But  a  detracting  editor  is  ajtecture,  painting,  yardening,  all  are  alike  subject  tc 
paricide.  He  sins  against  the  nature  of  his  office,  [his  genius.  Be  it  remembered,  that  English  gar' 
and  connection — he  muvders  the  life  to  come  of  his  |  dvning  is  the  purposed  perfectioning  of  niggard 
victim  If  his  author  is  nut  worthy  to  be  men- 1  Nature,  and  that  without  it  England  is  but  a 
lijiu-d.  do  not  edit  at  all:  'f  he  be,  edit  honestly,  hedge-and-ditch,  double-post- and-rail,  Hotmslow 
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Heath  and  Clapham-Common  sort  of  country,  sincelbeen  near  it,  when  he  described  so  De.vitifully  the 
the  principal  forests  have  been  felled.  It  is,  m\" artificial"  works  of  the  Benefactor  of  Nature 
general,  far  from  a  picturesque  country.  The  case  and  mankind,  the  "Man  of  Ross,"  whose  picture, 


Is  different  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  anc 
I  except  also  tl  e  lake  countries  and  Derbyshire 
together  with  Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dea 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  some  spots  near  the  coast 
In  the  present  rank  fertility  of  "great  poets  of  thf 
age,'  and  "schools  of  poetry  " — a  word  which,  lik« 
"schools  of  eloquence "  and  of  "philosophy,"  if 
nerf  r  introduced  till  the  decay  of  the  art  has  in 
creased  with  the  number  of  its  professors — in  thi 
present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up  two  sorts 
of  Naturals : — the  Lakers,  who  whine  about  Nature 
beiause  they  live  in  Cumberland  ;  and  their 
ted  (which  some  one  has  maliciously  called  the 
•'Cockney  School,")  who  are  enthusiastical  for  the 
ro«ntry  because  they  live  in  London.  It  is  to  be 
pbseived,  that  the  rustical  founders  are  rather  anx- 
ious to  disclaim  any  connexion  with  their  metropo- 
litan followers,  whom  they  ungraciously  review 
and  call  cockneys,  atheists,  foolish  fellows,  bac 
writers,  and  other  hard  names  not  less  uueratefn 
than  unjust.  I  can  understand  the  pretensions  o 
the  aquatic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr 
Braham  terms  "  ciifit* -i/imixt/,"  for  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains, and  daffodils,  and  buttercups  ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lon- 
don propensities  of  their  imitative  brethren  to  the 
same  "high  argument."  Southi-y,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  have  rambled  over  half  Europe,  and 
seen  Nature  in  most  of  her  varieties,  (although  I 
think  that  they  have  occasionally  not  used  her  very 
well;)  but  what  on  earth — of  earth,  and  sea,  and 
Nature — have  the  others  seen  ?  Not  a  half,  nor  a 
tenth  part  so  much  a  Pope.  While  they  sneer  at 
Windsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  anjr  thing  cf 
Windsor  except  its  brirkt 

The  most  rural  of  these  gentlemen  is  my  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  lives  at  Hampstead.  I"  believe 
that  I  need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or  poetical 
hostility  against  that  gentleman.  A  more  ami-ible 
man  in  society  I  know  not ;  nor  (when  he  will  allow 
his  sense  to  prevail  over  his  sectarian  principles)  a 
better  writer.  When  he  was  writing  his  "  Remi- 
ni,''  I  was  not  the  last  to  discover  its  beauties,  long 
before  it  was  published.  Even  then  I  remonstrated 
against  its  vulgarisms ;  which  are  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, because  the  author  is  any  thing  but  a 
vulgar  man.  Mr.  Hunt's  answer  was,  that  he  wrote 
them  upon  principle  ;  they  made  part  of  his'  "  tya- 
tem!  .'"  I  then  said  no  more.  When  a  man  talks 
of  his  system,  it  is  like  a  woman's  talking  of  her  vir- 
tue. I  let  them  talk  on.  Whether  there  are  writers 
who  could  have  written  "  Rimini,"  as  it  might 
have  been  written,  I  know  not ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is, 
probably,  the  only  poet  who  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  spoil  his  own  Capo  d'Opera. 

With  the  re.st  of  his  young  people  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance, except  through  some  things  of  theirs 
(which  have  been  sent  out  without  my  desire,)  and 
I  confess  that  till  I  had  read  them  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  human  absurdity.  Like  (l;ir- 
rick's  "  Ode  to  Shakspeare,"  they  "  defy  critirinm." 
1  hese  are  of  the  personages  who  decry  Pope.  One 
of  them,  a  Mr.  John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines 
against  him,  of  which  it  were  better  to  be  the  sub- 
ject than  the  author.  Mr.  Hunt  redeems  himself 
by.oecasional  beauties;  but  the  rest  of  these  poor 
creatures  seem  so  far  gone  that  I  would  not  "march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat !  "  were  I 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  place.  To  be  sure,  he  has  "led  his 
ragamuffins  where  they  will  be  well  peppered  ;  "  but 
»  system-maker  must  receive  all  sorts  of  proselytes. 
When  they  have  really  seen  life — when  they  have 
•elt  it— when  they  have  travelled  bevond  the  far 
distant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of  Middlesex — when 
they  have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be  permitted 
it  them  to  dc spise  Pope ;  who  had,  if  not  in  Wales, 


still  suspended  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn,  I  have  so 
often  contemplated  with  reverence  for  his  mc*norv, 
and  admiration  of  the  poet,  without  horn  even  his 
own  still  existing  good  works  coula  hardly  have 
preserved  his  honest  renown. 

I  would  also  observe  to  my  friend  Hunt,  that  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not  only 
for  my  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company,  and  the 
advantage  which  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of  travel 
might  produce  to  a  "  natural "  poet,  but  also  to 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things  in  "  Rimini," 
which  he  probably  would  not  'have  placed  in  his 
opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had  ever  seen  Ravenna 
— unless,  indeed,  it  made  "  part  of  his  system  !  ! ' 
I  must  also  crave  his  indulgence  for  having  spoken 
of  his  disciples — bv  no  means  an  agreeal^e  or  self 
sought  subject.  If  they  had  said  nothing  of  Pope, 
they  might  have  remained  "  alone  with  their  glory" 
for  aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about  them 
or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with  the 
"  little  Nightingale"  of  Twickenham,  they  may 
find  others  %vho  will  bear  it — /  won't.  Neithei 
time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  evei 
diminish  my  veneration  for  him,  who  is  the  great 
moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings, 
and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my 
boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if 
illowcd  to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consola- 
tion of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  of  Life. 
Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  relig- 
'on,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great  man 
can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in 
lonsummate  beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes, 
'that  of  all  the  members* of  mankind  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one 
man  that  is  horn  capable  of  making  a  yreat  poet, 
there  may  be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  ag 
?reat  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in 
story."  Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry : 
t  is  honorable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  "poet 
of  a  thousand  years  "  was  Pope.  A  thousand  years 
will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be  hoped  for 


n  our  literature.     But  it  can  want  them — he  him  • 
self  is  a  literature. 

One  word  upon  his  so  brutally  abused  translation 
of  Homer.  "  Ur.  Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness 
s  well  known,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  above 
three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  sense  through  the 
vhole  Iliad.  The  real  faults  of  the  translation  are 
)f  a  different  kind."  So  says  Warton,  himself  a 
scholar.  It  appears  by  this,  then,  that  he  avoided 
the  chief  fault  of  a  translator.  As  to  its  other 
faults,  they  consist  in  his  having  made  a  beautiful 

nglish  poem  of  a  sublime  Greek  one.  It.  will  al- 
v;>vs  hold.  Ctnvper  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blank 
)vetenders  may*  do  their  best  and  their  worst:  they 
vill  never  wrench  Pope  from  the  hands  of.  a  single 
eader  of  sense  and  feeling. 

The  grand  distinction  of  the  under  forms  of  the 
new  school  of  poets  in  their  vulgarity.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  coarse,  but  "shabby- 
genteel,"  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may  be  coarse 

d  yet  not  vutr/ar,  and  the  reverse.  Burns  is  often 
oarse,  but  never  vulyart  Chatterton  is  never  vul- 
gar, nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Laite 
chool,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its 
iranches.  It  is  in  their  fatery  that  that  the  new 
mder  school  are  most  vulgar,  and  they  may  be 
tnown  by  this  at  once;  as  what  we  called  at  Har- 
ow  "a  Sunday  blood"  might  be  easily  distin 
guished  from  a  gentleman,  although  his  clothes 
night  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best 
lackened,  of  the  two ; — probably  because  he  made 
he  one,  or  cleaned  the  other,  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of  per- 
ons.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  nothing  ;  of  the  former, 

judge  as  it  is  found.  Of  my  friend  Hunt,  I  have 
Iready  said,  that  he  is  any  thing  but  vulgar  in  hi* 
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manners  and  of  his  disciples,  therefore,  I  will  not 
judge  ol  their  manners  from  their  verses.  They 
rnay  be  honorable  and  gentlemanly  men,  for  what  I 
know ;  bnt  the  Latter  quality  is  studiously  excluded 
from  their  publications.  They  remind  me  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead 
Assembly,  in  "  Evelina."  In  these  things  (in  pri- 
vate life,  at  least),  I  pretend  to  some  small  experi- 
ence;  because,  in  the  course  of  my  youth,  I  have 
seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Christ- 
ian prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha, 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  their  countries,  down  to 
the  London  boxer,  the  '•'•flash  and  the.  swell,"  the 
Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise, 
*;he  Scotch  highlarider,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ; — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that  there 
ever  was,  or  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  aristocracy 
of  poets  f  but  there  is  a  nobility  of  thought  and  of 
style,  open  to  all  stations,  and  derived  partly  from 
ta'k-nt,  and  partly  from  education, — which  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Burns,  no  less 
than  in  Dante  and  Alfieri,  but  which  is  nowhere  to 
he  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define 
what  this  gentlemanliness  is,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
only  to  be  defined  by  examples — of  those  who  have 
it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  life,  I  should  say 
that  most  military  men  have  it.  and  few  naval; — 
that  several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ; 
—that  it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than 


divines  (when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that  fencing 
masters  have  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and 
singers  than  players ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  an 
Irishism  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally  diffused 
among  women  than  among  men.  In  poetry,  al 
well  as  writing  in  general,  it  will  never  make  en 
tirely  a  poet  or  a  poem  ;  but  neither  poet  nor  poem 
will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing  without  it.  It  is  tha 
salt  of  society,  and  the  seasoning  of  composition. 
Vulgarity  is  far  worse  than  downright  blackguard- 
ism; for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humor,  and 
strong  sense  at  times  :  while  the  former  is  a  sad 
abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  "signifying  nothing." 
It  does  not  depend  upon  low  themes,  or  even  low 
language,  for  Fielding  revels  in  both:; — but  is  he 
ever  vulgar?  No.  You  see  the  man  of  education, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his 
subject, — its  master,  not  its  slave.  Your  vulgar 
writer  is  always  most  vulgar,  the  higher,  his  sub- 
ject; as  the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at' 
Pidcook's  was  wont  to  say, — "  This,  gentlemen,  is 
the  eagle  of  the  sun,  from  Archangel,  in  Russia ; 
the  otterer  it  is,  the  igherer  he  flies."  But  to  the 
proofs.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  felt  more  than  explained. 
Let  any  man  take  up  a  volume  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sub- 
ordinate writers,  read  (if  possible)  a  couple  of  pages, 
and  pronounce  for  himself,  if  they  contain  not  the 
kind  of  writing  which  may  be  likened  to  "  shabby- 
genteel  "  in  actual  life.  When  he  has  done  this, 
let  him  take  up  Pope ; — and  when  he  has  laid  him 
down,  take  up  the  cockney  again — if  he  can. 


NOTE. 


[Note  referring  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
relative  to  Pope's  upon  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague.} 
I  think  that  I  could  show,  if  necessary,  that  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montague  was  also  greatly  to  blame  in 
f.hat  quarrel,  not  for  having  rejected,  but  for  having 
encouraged  him :  but  I  would  rather  decline  the 
task — though  she  should  have  remembered  her  own 
line,  "  He  comes  too  near,  that  comes  to  be  denied." 
I  admire  her  so  much — her  beauty,  her  talents — that 
I  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  at- 
tached to  the  very  name  of  Mary,  that,  as  Johnson 
once  said,  "If  you  called  a  dog  Ilcroey,  I  should 
love  him ; "  so,  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  the 
same  species  "  Mary,"  I  should  love  it  better  than 
ttthers  (biped  or  quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a 
iifferent  appellation.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
wcraan  ;  she  could  translate  Epictetiis,  and  yet  write 

song  worthy  of  Aristippus.     The  lines, 

"  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  patt, 
4  acl  we  meet  wit'i  champagne  and  chiekeu,  at  but, 


May  every  fond  pleasure  that  momenta  endear  I 
Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  ft;ar  I 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd, 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  aud  I  to  be  proud, 
Till,"  &c.,  &c. 

There,  Mr.  Bowles  ! — what  say  you  to  such  a  suj  per 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  her  own  description  too  ? 
Is  not  her  "champagne  and  chicken"  worth  a  forest 
or  two  ?  Is  it  not  poetry  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  stanza  contains  the  "pur>-e"  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  : — I  mean  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  his  school,  not  the  precepts  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  for  I  have  been  -too  long  at  the  university  not 
to  know  that  the  philosopher  was  himself  a  mode- 
rate man.  But,  after  all,  would  not  some  of  «g 
have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ? ,  For  my  part,  I 
wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  her  coquetry, 
and  his  disappointment,  he  did  no  more, — ins  toad 
of  writing  some  lines,  which  are  to  be  condemned  it 
false,  and  regretted  if  true. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS 

UPON    AN    ARTICLE    IN    BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE, 


No.   XXIX.,  AUGUST,   1819 


1  Why,  how  DOW,  Hecate !  you  \tuk  angrily." 
Uacbttk. 


TO     J.     D'ISRAELI,     ESQ., 

AMIABLE   AND   INGENIOUS    AUTHOR    OP     "  THE    CALAMITIES  "     AND     "  QUARRELS    OP  AUTHOR  J 
THIS   ADDITIONAL   UUARREL   AND    CALAMITY    IS    INSCRIBED   BY    ONE   OF   THE   NUMBER. 


Ra»enna,  March  15,  1820. 

••'I'VE  life  of  a  writer"  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I 
OEl'.c^e,  to  be  "a  warfare  upon  earth."  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  proposition ;  and,  like  the  rest,  having 
once  plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility,  must, 
however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has 
appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Remarks 
cn  Don  Juan,"  which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  to  require  some  obser- 
vations on  mine. 

in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right 
the  writer  assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous, 
*.o  be  my  production.  He  will  answer,  that  there  is 
internal  evidence  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages which  appear  to  be  written  in  my  name,  or  in 
my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  done  on 
ourpose  by  another  ?  He  will  say,  why  not  then 
deny  it  ?  To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the 
things  attributed  to  me  within  the  last  five  years, 
•—Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Deaths  upon  Pale 
Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul,  Adieus  to 
England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Valette,  Odes  to  St. 
Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not, — of  which,  God 
knows,  I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  beyond 
their  titles  in  advertisements, — I  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disavow  any,  except  one  which  came 
linked  with  an  account  of  my  "residence  in  the  isle 
of  Mitylene,"  where  I  never  resided,  and  appeared 
to  be  carrying  the  amusement  of  those  persons,  who 
think  my  name  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  a  little 
too  far. 

I  should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  disavow  these  things  published  in  my 
name,  and  yet  not  mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny 
an  ananymous  work ;  which  might  appear  an  act  of 
supererogation.  With  regard  to  Don  Juan,  I  neither 
deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine — every  body  may  form 
fheir  own  opinion ;  but,  if  there  be  any  who  now,  or 
[u  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
feel,  04  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
require  a  more  explicit  answer,  privately  and  per- 
«•  lalh  they  shall  have  it. 


T  have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  01 
what  I  have  written,  and  have  more  than  once  in- 
curred obloquy  by  neglecting  to  disavow  what  was 
attributed  to  my  pen  without  foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  "  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan  "  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself, 
which  receives  an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as 
a  composition.  With  the  exception -of  some  quota 
tions,  and  a  few  incidental  remarks,  the  rest  of  the 
article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the  first 
in  the  same  publication :  for  I  recollect  to  have 
read,  some  time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  "  Bep- 
po "  (said  to  have  been  written  by  a  eel*-'  rated 
norfhern  preacher)  ;  in  which  the  conclusion  drawn 
was,  that  "  Childe  Harold,  Byron,  and  the  Count 
in  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  "  thereby 
making  me  turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says, 
"  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once."  That  arti- 
cle was  signed  "  Presbyter  Anglicamis  ;  "  which,  I 
presume,  being  interpreted,  means  Scotch  Presby- 
terian. I  must  here  observe, — and  it  is  at  once  lu- 
dicrous and  vexatious  to  be  compelled  so  frequently 
to  repeat  the  same  thing, — that  my  case,  as  an 
author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly 
tnken,  or  mistaken  for  my  own  protagonist.  It  is 
unjust  and  particular.  I  never  heard  that  my  friend 
Moore  was  set  down  for  a  fire-worshipper  on  account 
of  his  Guebre  ;  that  Scott  was  identified  with  Rod- 
erick Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Burloy ;  or  that,  not- 
'  withstanding  all  the  magicians  in  Thalaba,  any 
l>udy  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a  conjuror;1 
whereas  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
me  even  from  Manfred,  who,  as  Mr.  Southey  slily 
observes  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Quarterly, 
"  met  the  devil  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  bullied  him  ;  " 
and  I  answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  apparently,  in 
his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  successful  against  the 
great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfred  exactly  followed 
the  sacred  precept, — "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you." — 1  shall  have  more  to  say  on  th« 
subject  of  this  person — not  the  devil,  hut  his  mos 
humble  servant  Mr.  Southey — before  T  conclud* 
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bit  for  the  present,  I  must  return  to  the  article  in 
tht  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some  extra- 
ordinary observations,  there  occur  the  following 
words  : — "  It  appears,  in  short,  as  if  this  miserable 
man,  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual 
gratification, — having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even 
to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  show  us  that 
tte  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  his  frailties, 
— but  a  cold,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a 
detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and 
worse  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed." 
In  another  place  there  appears,  "  the  lurking-place 
of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile." — "  By  my  troth, 
these  be  bitter  words !  " — With  regard  to  the  first 
sentence,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  Sardana- 
palus,  Tiberius,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
Louis  XV. ;  and  that  I  have  copied  it  with  as  much 
indifference  as  I  would  a  passage  from  Suetonius,  or 
from  any  of  the  private  memoirs  of  the  regency, 
conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refuted  by  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  inapplicable 
to  any  private  individual.  '  On  the  words,  "  lurking- 
place,"  and  "selfish  and  polluted  exile,"  I  have 
something  more  to  say. — How  far  the  capital  city 
of  a  government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  and  might  still  have  existed 
but  for  the  treachery  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  his  imitators, — a  city  which  was  the  emporium 
of  Europe,  when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens 
of  barbarians, — may  be  termed  a  "  lurking-place," 
I  leave  to  tnose  who  nave  seen  or.  heard  of  Venice, 
to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may  have  been  "  pol- 
luted," it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is 
a  wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men  ; 
but  that  it  has  been  "selfish"  I  deny.  If,  to  the 
extent  of  my  means  and  my  power,  and  mv  infor- 
mation of  their  calamities,  to  have  assisted  many 
miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay  of  the  place 
of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance—  if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application 
which  appeared  founded  on  truth — if  to  have  ex- 
pended in  this  manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to 
my  fortune,,  there  and  elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then 
have  I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things  I  do 
not  deem  much :  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  com- 
pelled to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  be- 
fore a  jury  calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or 
a  soldier  recording  his  services  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge. If  the  person  who  has  made  the  charge  of 
"  selfishness  "  wishes  to  inform  himself  further  on 
',he  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him, 
by  applying  to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation, 
resident  in  the  place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either 
to  confirm  or  deny  what  I  have  asserted. 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions 
to  sanctity  of  demeanor,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ; 
but  my  means  have  been  expended  principally  on 
my  own  gratification,  neither  now  nor  heretpfore, 
neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it ;  and  it  wants  but 
a  word  from  me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses, 
and  at  once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  England  itself, 
to  show  that  there  are  those  who  have  derived,  not 
the  mere  temporary  relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but 
the  means  which  led  them  to  immediate  happiness 
And  ultimate  independence,  by  my  want  of  that 
"ery  "  selfishness,"  as  grossly  and  falsely  now  im- 
puted to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man — had  I  been  a  grasping 
man — had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word, 
e^  en  a  prudent  man, — I  should  not  be  where  I  now 
am  :  I  should  not  have  taken  the  step  which  was 
me  first  that  led  to  the  events  which  have  sunk  and 
gwoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known :  in 
*he  mean  time,  as  Durandearte  says,  in  the 


Cave  of    Montesinos,    "Patience,  and  shuffle   the 
cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement, 
the  first  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  made  :  I  feel  th» 
degradation  of  being  compelled  to  make  it ;  but  1 
also  feel  its  truth,  and  I  trust  to  feel  it  on  rny  death 
bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I  am  not  less 
sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this  ;  but,  alas  !  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence, 
if  not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  refer- 
ring fiction  to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and 
regarding  characters  of  imagination  as  creatures  of 
existence,  have  made  me  personally  responsible  for 
almost  every  poetical  delineation  which  fancy  and  a 
particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce ? 

The  writer  continues:  —  "Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted, as  who  is  net?  with  the  main  incidents  ol 
the  private  life  of  lord  B.,"  &c.  Assuredly,  who- 
ever may  be  acquainted  with  these  "main  inci- 
dents," the  writer  of  the  "  Remarks  on  Don  Juan  " 
is  not,  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  "main  inci- 
dent," happened  to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and 
the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
events  and  circumstances  long  prior  to  the  period 
at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last  drop  which 
makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already  full. 
But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge  :  he  accuses 
Lord  B.  of  "an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character 
and  manners  -yi  his  wife."  From  what  parts  of 
Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred  this,  he  himself 
best  knows.  As  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  female 
characters  in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who 
is  depicted  in  ridiculous  colors,  or  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sat'^e  upon  anybody.  But  here  my 
poetical  sir.s  are  again  visited  upon  me,  supposing 
that  the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict  a  corsair,  a 
misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insurgents,  or 
an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author  ;  and  if,  in 
a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  production, 
there  appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no 
means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  set  down  for 
my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ?  If  there  be, 
it  is  in  those  who  make  it.  I  can  see  none.  In  my 
writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character  under 
a  fictitious  name:  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  had  their  own — in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire 
in  itself  than  any  which  could  be  appended  to  it. 
But  of  real  circumstances  I  have  availed  myself 
plentifully,  both  in  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous—- 
they are  to  poetry  what  landscapes  are  to  the  pain- 
ter ;  but  my  jiiiures  are  not  portraits.  It  may  even 
have  happened,  that  I  have  seized  on  some  events 
that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  from  my 
grounds,  did  it  harmonize  with  my  picture;  but  I 
never  would  introduce  the  likenesses  of  its  living 
members,  unless  their  features  could  be  made  as  fa- 
vorable to  themselves  as  to  the  effect ;  which,  in  the 
above  instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "it 
is  in  vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
justify  his  own  behavior  in  that  affair ;  and  now 
that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  in 
quiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  oi 
his  countrymen.  How  far  the  "  openness  "  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  "  audacity  "  of  an  imag- 
inary character,  which  the  writer  supposes  to  be 
meant  for  Lady  B.,  may  be  deemed  to  merit  this 
formidable  denunciation  from  their  "most  sweei 
voices,"  1  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  tells 
me  that  I  cannot  "in  any  way  justify  my  own  be 
havior  in  that  affair,"  I  acquiesce,  because  no  man 
can  "justify"  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he 
is  accused;  and  I  have  never  had — and,  God  knows, 
my  whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any 
specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to 
me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atro- 
cities of  public  rumor  and  the  mysterious  silence  of 
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the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already 
said  and  done  ?  Has  not  "  the  general  voice  of  his 
countrymen "  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  sub- 
ject— nentence  without  trial,  and  condemnation 
without  a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  been  exiled  by 
ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  proscribed 
me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the 
public  opjnion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that 
occasion  ?  If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public  will  for- 
get both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to'  remember 
either. 

TWe  man  who  is  ei  iled  by  a  faction  has  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr;  he  is 
upheld  by  hope  and  the  dignity  ,>f  his  cause,  real 
or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure 
of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and 
orudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances :  he  who  is 
condemned  by  the  law,  has  a  term  to  his  banish- 
ment, or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the 
law,  or  of  its  administration  in  his  own  particular ; 
but  he  who  is  outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without 
the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
or  embarrassed  circumstances,  whether  he  be  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the  bitterness  of 
exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without  allevia- 
tion. This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds 
the  public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ; 
but  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or 
of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that -I  had  written 
what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married, 
became  a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences 
with  my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew  why, 
because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state 
their  grievances.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided 
into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minor- 
ity :  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  the 
itronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as 
was  most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active 
and  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day, 
that  the  unfortunate  publication -of  two  copies  of 
verses,  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the 
subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of 
crime,  or  constructive  petty  treason.  I  was  accused 
nr  every  monstrous  vice  by  public  rumor  and  private 
rancor :  my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a 
noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I 
felt  that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and 
murmured,  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if 
false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but 
this  was  not  enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue 
depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains, 
but  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and 
settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like 
tne  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends 
who  gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to 
which  I  all  ide  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel, 
even  in  th'se  cases  where  political  motives  have 
sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was 
advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I 
should  be  insulted  by  the  way  ;  even  on  the  day  of 
my  departure,  my  most  intimate  friend  told  me 
afterwards,  that  he  was  under  apprehensions  of  vio- 
lence from  the  people  who  might  be  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not  de- 
terred by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his 
best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to  my 
principles ;  and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last 
apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in 
them,  not  being  madi  acquainted  with  their  extent, 
till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  ».o  be 
much  affected  be  men's  anger,  though  I  ma/  feel 
hurt  by  their  aversion.  Against  all  individual  out- 
rage, 1  could  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against 
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that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  probably  have  been  en- 
abled to  defend  myself,  with  tne  assistance  of  others 
as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was 
the  object  of  general  obloquy;  I  did  not  indeod 
imagine,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  man 
kind  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  me,  though  I  had 
perhaps  as  good  grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever 
he  had :  but  I  perceived  that  I  nad  to  a  great  extent 
become  personally  obnoxious  in  England,  perhaps 
through  my*ovvn  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputa- 
ble ;  the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been 
so  much  excited  against  a  more  popular  character 
without  at  least  an  accusation  or  a  charge  of  gornt> 
kind  actually  expressed  or  substantiated,  for  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and  every-day 
occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  and  wiw 
could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shali 
say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  "  being  pre- 
judged," "  condemned  unheard,"  "  unfairness," 
"  partiality,"  and  so  forth,  the  usual  charges  rung 
by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ;  but 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favored  with  the  act  of  accusation, 
and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous 
charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be, 
that  every  possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumored 
to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This 
could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a  person  very  much 
disliked,  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already 
used  to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might 
possess  of  pleasing  in  society.  I  had  no  party  in 
fashion,  though  I  was  afterwards  tpld  that  there 
was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  ] 
then  know  of  its  existence — none  in  literature ;  and 
in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  whigs,  with  precise- 
ly that  importance  which  a  whig  vote  possesses  in 
these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaint 
ance  with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  societv 
in  which  I  lived  sanctioned,  but  without  claim  01 
expectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from  .iny 
one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  mv  own  age  and 
standing,  and  a  few  others  more  advanced  in  life, 
which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  cir 
cumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand 
alone :  and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  dc 
StaPl  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  "  You  should  not 
have  warred  with  the  world — it  will  not  do — it  is  too 
strong  always  for  any  individual :  I  myself  once 
tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do."  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but  the  world 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  begin  the  war ;  and, 
assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  court- 
ing and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
obtain  its  countenance.  I  thought,  in  the  words  of 
Campbell, 

"  Then  wed  the«  to  an  exiled  lot, 
And  if  the  world  hath  arei\  thee  not, 
1U  atnence  may  be  burns." 

I  recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  much  h  irt 
by  Romilly's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general  retainer 
for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleg- 
ing, on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many,)  I  o! reived 
that  some  of  those  who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the 
axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their  own  shaken, 
and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted. — His 
fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  human 
beings  so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking 
vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  resist  it,  having 
derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the  "perfer- 
vidwn  ingenium  Scotorum."  I  have  not  sought 
and  shall  not  seek  it.  and  perhaps  it  may  never 
come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  this  allude  to  th« 
party  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  man, 
who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitter 
ness.  She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me 
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her  ovn  feelings ;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may 
have  been  (and  she  never  abduced  them  to  me  at 
least),  she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor  con- 
reived  to  what  she  became  the  means  of  conducting 
the  father  of  her  .child,  and  the  husband  of  her 
choice. 

So  much  for  "the  general  voice  of  his  country- 
men :  "  I  will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  ap- 
peu-ed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe, 
by  Walter  Scott,*  doing  great  honor  to  him,  and  no 
disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  and  person- 
ally more  than  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  work 
and  the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written 
at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid 
one  dared  nc  t,  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  either ; 
it  was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public 
opinion  had  elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a 
proud  distinction,  and  unmerited ;  but  which  has 
not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as' a  friend,  nor  him 
from  more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment. 
The  article  in  question  was  written  upon  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold;  and  after  many  observa- 
tions, which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as 
to  forget,  concluded  with  •'  a  hope  that  I  might  yet 
return  to  England."  How  this  expression  was  re- 
ceived in  England  itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  English  travellers  then  and 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till  some 
time  after,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  fact ;  but  I  was  informed,  long  afterwards,  that 
the  greatest  indignation  had  been  manifested  in  the 
enlightened  Aiglo-eircle  of  that  year,  which  hap- 

Eened  to  comprise  within  it — amidst  a  considerable 
javen  of  Welbeck  street  and  Devonshire  Place, 
broken  loose  upon  their  travels — several  really  well- 
born and  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  "  Why 
should  he  return  to  England  ? "  was  the  general 
exclamation — I  answer  why?  It  is  a  question  I 
have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet 
could  give  it  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now,  they 
are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the 
ties  that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links 
yet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There 
are  duties,  and  connections,  which  may  one  day  re- 
quire my  presence — and  I  am  a  father  I  have  still 
Borne  friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet  agais,  and  it 
may  be  an  enemy.  These  things,  and  those  min- 
uter details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property, 
may,  and  probably  will,  recall  me  to  England;  but 
I  shall  return  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  I 
left  it,  in  respect  to  itself,  though  altered  with  re- 
gird  to  individuals,  as  I  have  been  more  or  lass 
informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure ;  for 
it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent 
of  some  of  their  proceedings  and  language.  My 
irienda,  like  other  friends,  from  conciliatory  mo- 
tives, withheld  from  me  much  that  they  could,  and 
•ome  thaigs  which  they  should  have  unfolded ;  how- 
ever, that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost — but  it  has 
been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at 
all. 

1  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at 
Eome  merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I 
have  described  was  not  confined  to  the  English  in 
England,  and  as  forming  part  of  my  answer  to  the 
reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been  ciJledmy  "selfish 
exile,"  and  my  "  voluntary  exile."  "  Voluntary"  it 
has  been  ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a  people  en- 
tertaining strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  far 
It  has  been  "  selfish  "  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as 
laving  vented  my  "  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded 
ind  virtuous  men,"  men  "  whose  virtues  few  indeed 


can  equal;"  meaning.  I  humbly  presume,  the  nc 
torious  triumvirate  known  by  the  name  of  "  Lakt 
Poets  "  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by  Southey 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  1 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one 
of  those  persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons 
which  will  soon  appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April,  1816,  ill  in  mind, 
in  body,  and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  resi 
dence  at  Coligny,  by  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole 
companion-  of  my  journey  was  a  young  phvsician,* 
who  had  to  make  nis  way  in  the  world,  ancl  having 
seen  very  Httle  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  ray  prea 
ent  habits  or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  j.rt 
sented  him  to  those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom 
1  had  letters  of  introduction;  and  having  thus  seen 
him  in  a  situation  to  make  his  own  way,  retired  for 
my  own  part  entirely  from  society,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a.mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with  the 
further  exception  of  some  occasional  intercourse 
with  Coppet,  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  Stat1!.  The 
English  family  to  which  I  allude  consisted  of  two 
ladies,  a  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a  year 
old.f 

One  of  "  these  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  men,"  in 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  I  un- 
derstand, about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  in 
Switzerland.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  circu- 
lated— and  for  any  thing  I  know,  invented — a  report, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  and 
myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with 
two  sisters,  "  having  formed  a  league  of  incest  "  (1 
quote  the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and 
indulged  himself  on  the  natural  comments  upon 
such  a  conjunction,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency,  by  an- 
other of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall 
say  only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  At 
should  not  have  repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  regarde«* 
myself,  except  iij  sorrow.  The  tale  itself  requires 
but  a  word  in  answer — the  ladiesi  were  not  sisters, 
nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the  second 
marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  mar- 
riages ;  neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen 
years  old.  "  Promiscuous  intercourse"  could  hard- 
ly have  disgusted  the  great  patron  of  pantisocracy, 
("does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a  scheme  ?)  but 
there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man.  who,  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler, 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty 
of  a  treasonable  and  blasphemous  libel,  and  de- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  upright 
and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as  a  "rancorous  ren- 
egado,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon  others,  let 
others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression 
"  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a 
calumniator,"  and  that  "  the  mark  will  outlast  his 
epitaph."  How  long  William  Smith's  epitaph  will 
last,  and  in  what  words  it  will  be  written,  I  know 
not ;  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the  ep'itaph 
itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has  written  \V"at 
Tyler,  and  taken  the  office  of  poet  laureate — k« 
has,  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  denomi 
nated  reviewing  "the  ungentle  craft,"  and  hsd  be- 
come a  reviewer — he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  a 
scheme,  called  "pantisociacy,"  for  having  all  things, 
including  women,  in  corcmon,  (query,  common  wo- 
men ?)  and  he  sits  up  as  a  moralist — he  denounced 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  battle  ol 
Waterloo  —  he  loved  Mary  Wollstoncraft,  and  he 
tried  to  blast  the  character  of  her  daughter  (one  ol 
the  young  females  mentione  1) — he  wiote  treason, 
and  serves  the  king — he  was  the  butt  of  the  An'v 
jacobin,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Revif. 
icking  the  hands  that  smote  him,  eating  the 
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of  hia  enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his 
own  contempt, — he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anony- 
mous bluster,  and  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
esteem  of  others,  after  having  for  ever  lost  his  own, 
his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation.  What  is 
there  in  such  a  man  to  "  envy  ?  "  Who  ever  envied 
the  envious  ?  Is  it  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or 
his  virtues,  that  I  am  to  "envy  :  "  I  was  born  of 
the  aristocracy,  which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  sprung, 
by  my  mother,  from  the  kings  who  preceded  those 
whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past 
eight  yeaw,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  com- 
petition; and  for  the  future,  "that  life  to  come  in 
every  poet's  crerd,"  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  re- 
mind Mr.  Southey,  in  the  words  of  a  critic,  who.  if 
•till  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey's  lite- 
rary existence  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe 
of  charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  down- 
wards, that  "  those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and 
Og'lby's  ;  "  and  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that 
whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  remembered,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That  he  is  not  content 
with  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved— he  has  been  the  ninepin  of  reviews ;  the 
Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly 
s-et  him  up ;  the  -government  found  him  useful  in 
the  perodical  line,  and  made  a  point  of  recommend- 
ing his  works  tj  purchasers,  so  that  he  is  occasion- 
ally bought,  (I  mean  his  book,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor,) and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not 
upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed 
in  the  dilferent  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private 
virtues,  I  know  nothing — of  his  principles,  I  have 
heard  enough.  Aa  far  as  having  been,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others,  I  do  not  fear  the 
comparison;  and  for  the  errors  of  the  passions,  was 
Mr.  Southey  always  so  tranquil  and  stainless  ?  Did 
he  never  covet  his  neighbor's  wife  ?  Did  he  never 


calumniate  his  neighbor's  wife's  daughter,  the  off- 
spring of  her  he  coveted  ?     So  much  for  the  apostle 


of  pantisocrary. 

Of   the   "lofty-minded,   virtuous' 


Wordsworth, 


one  anecdote  will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.     Ii 

upon   poetry,  he 


a   conversation   with   Mr. 


concluded  with,  "  Alter  all,  I  would  not  give  five 
shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever  written." 
Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 


kind  less  in  pointing  ttjs  out  to  him,)  and  have 
published  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose 
that  ever  was  written,  to  prove  that  Pope  was  no 
poet,  and  that  William  Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  ? 
Is  it  O7i  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patron- 
age of  government,  that  their  claim  is  founded  ? 
Who  is  there  who  esteems  those  parricides  of  thr-ir 
own  principles  ?  They  are,  in  fact,  well  aware  that 
the  reward  of  their  change  has  bee'h  any  thing  but 
honor.  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for 
political  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable, 
honor  the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore :  it  will  be 
long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such  a  triumph  in 
London  as  Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  ice 
government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the  money 
down  to  secret  service.  It  WJM?  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken 
patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  but  incorruptible  fellov/- 
citizen,  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid  the 
proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey  may  applaud 
himself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own  heartiest 
contempt;  and  the  fury  with  which  he  foarcs  against 
all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook,  is, 
as  William  Smith  described  it,  "the  rancor  of  the 
renegade,"  the  bad  language  of  the  prostitute  who 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  showers  het 
slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed 
upon  her  her  "little  schilling. " 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and 
literary,  in  what  he  has  himself  ten  **>d  "  the 
itle  craft,"  and  his  especial  wrath  against  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that  Hunt  has  done 
more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation  as  a  poet  (such 
as  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  their  inter- 
change of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  preseri : 
state  of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of 
the  decline  of  English  poetry  will  he  doubted  by 
few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject.  That 
there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets 
makes  little  against  the  fact,  because  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  "next  to  him  who  forms  the  ta^tc 
of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  cor- 
rupts it."  No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to 
Marino,  who  corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 


esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  |  English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd 


Southey ;  but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his 
need,  and  Southey  had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is 
said  to  have  had  generally  a  sixpence  out  of  it,  it 
has  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way  of  valuation. 
This  anecdote  was  told  rne  by  persons  who,  if 
quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy  is 
poetical  as  well  as  tiue.  I  can  give  my  authority 
For  this  ;  and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr. 
Southey's  circulation  of  the  falsehood  before  men- 
tioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing — why,  he  may 
divine. 

I  have  said  more  of  these  .people  than  I  intended 
in  this  place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks 
which  induced  me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I 

'ndividuals— 
characters, 

to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for  them 
eousiderable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his 
field  of  rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  post- 
scripts to  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  where  the  two  great 
instances  of  the  sublime  are  taken  from  himself  and 


BCO  nothing  in  these  men  as  poets,  or  as  ii 
Httie  in  their  talents,  and  less  in  their 


Milton.  "  Over  her  own  sweet  voice  the  stock- 
dove broods  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Words- 


and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which 
for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kind 
of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic. 
Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed 
the  hint  probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Du 
and  their  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper 
reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect 
and  harmonious  of  poets — he  who,  having  no  fault, 
has  had  REASON  made  his  reproach — was  reduced 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even 
they  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dryden.  Gold- 
smith, and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  suc- 
cessful disciples  ;  and  Hayley,  who,  however  feeble, 
has  left  one  poem  "  that  will  not  be  willingly  let 
die "  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the 
reputation  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style  ;  and 
Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almost  equalled 
the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down, 
by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin  ;*  and  th« 
Crusenns,  from  Merry  to  Jerningham,  who  were 
annihilated  (if  'Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  anni 
lated)  by  Gifford,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  s-iti- 
rists. 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the 
public  with  Wat  Tyler   and  Joan   of  Arc,  to  the 

worth  upon  most  of  his  public  appearances.  "What  j  great  glory  of  the  Drama  and  Epos.     I  beg  pardon, 
divinity  doth  hedge"  these  persons,  that  we  should!  Wat     vler>  with  Peter  Bell,  was  still  in  MS.,  and 


per 

fespect  them  ?  Is  it  Apollo  ?  Are  they  not  of  those 
who  called  Dryden's  Ode  "a  drunken  song?"  who 
have  discovered  that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of  faults, 
(•*«  Coleridge's  Life,  vol.  i.  no  e,  for  Wordsworth's 


it  war  not  till  after  Mr.  Southey  had  received  hie 


•The  Liom  of  lus  Triangles,"  the  Joint  promietion  of  Aftm.  Conofnf 
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Malmsey  tmtt,  and  Mr.  "Wordsworth*  became  quali- 
fied to  guageit,  that  the  great  revolutionary  tragedy 
eame  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and 
Brooding  a  preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course 
by  a  postscript ;  both  couched  in  such  prose  as  must 
give  peculiar  delight  to  those  who  have  read  the 
prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden;  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated i  <T  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than  for  the 
charm  J  :f  their  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse 
of  Moli^re's  gentleman  who  had  been  "  talking 
prose  all  his  life,  without  knowing  it;"  for  he 
thinks  that  he  has  been  all  his  life  writing  both 
prise  and  verse,  and  neither  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be  either  one  or 
tha  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  vatcs,  poet 
and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post,  (an  honor  also 
churned  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresser,,") who  ultimately  prophesied  the  downfall 
of  Bonaparte,  to  which  he  himself  mainly  con- 
tributed, by  giving  him  the  nickname  of  "  the  Cor- 
tir;;n,"  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the 
damnation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  two  very  best  copies  of  verses  he  ever 


and  Coleridge,  had  all  of  them  a  very  natural 
antipathy  to  Pope  ;  and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as 
the  only  original  feeling  or  principle  which  they 
have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they  have  been 
joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  no- 
thing else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  of  living  English  poets,  except- 
ing Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifford,  and  Campbell,  who, 
both  by  precept  and  practice,  have  proved  their 
adherence  ;  and  by  me,  who  have  shamefully 
deviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  and 
honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  ;md 
hope  to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather 
see  all  I  have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in 
which  I  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a  modern 
epic  poem  at  Malta,  in  1811,  (I  opened  it  to  take 
out  a  change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the 
absence  of  my  servant,  and  found  it  lined  with  the 
name  of  the  maker,  Evre,  Cockxpur  street,  and 
with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to),  than  sacrifice  what 
1  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers, 
and  Hunt  and  his  school,  and  every  body  else 
with  their  school,  and  even  Moore  without  a 
school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  institutions, 
and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets 
who  draw  indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets, 
and  noblemen  who  let  them  dine  with  them  in  the 
country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  and  the  great 
body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in- a  deprecia- 
tion, of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  have  we  got  instead  ?  The  Lake 
school,  which  begun  with  an  epic  poem,  written  in 
nix  weeks,  (so  Joan  of  Arc  proclaimed  herself,)  and 
finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in  twenty  years,  as 
"  Peter  Bell's  "  creator  takes  care  to  inform  the 
tt'ff  whc  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead? 
A  ^deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances, 
im'tated  from  Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both 
made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous 
gyatem.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoo.  which 
«  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else ;  Thalaba, 


•  Goldsmith  hni  anticipated  the  definition  of  the  Lake  poetry,  ai  far  <u 
Rich  tiling*  can  he  defined.  "  Gentlemen,  the  present  piece  in  not  of  your 
Mmmon  epic  poem*t  which  come  from  the  press  like  paper  kites  in  summer  ; 
there  are  none  of  your  Tuniuaen  01  Didos  in  it  j  it  is  an  hiitoriml  deicrip- 
ion  ff  nalun.  I  only  l«-g  you'll  iMide  ivor  to  make  your  soul's  in  unison 
rilli  mm-,  anrl  litir  ath  He  tame  enthunaim  with  which  I  have  wnlif  • 
Would  not  this  lnvi>  nude  a  proper  proem  to  the  Excursion,  and  the  i»«t 
tnri  his  pedlrr '.  It  »  Mild  Invc  answered  perfectly  for  that  purpose,  hnu  a 
vt  irlortuuutel)  Ur  written  in  govd  Engluh. 


Kehama,  Gebir,  and  siich  gibberish,»written  in  ai. 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  yower. 
to  have  nvde  "  the  Story  of  Rimini"  as  perfect  a. 
a  fable  of  -Uryden,  has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his 
genius  and  his  taste  to  some  unintelligible  notions 
of  Wordsworth,  which  1  defy  him  to  explain. 

Moore  has  but  why  continue  ? — All,  with 

the  exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell, 
who  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  their 
station,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  survive  thei. 
own  reputation,  without  attaining  any  very  ei  -ra- 
ordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there  must 
be  a  still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless 
it  be  among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own 
families,  have  none  to  lose ;  and  of  Moore,  who,  a» 
the  Burns  of  Ireland,  possesses  a  fame  which  can- 
not be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  how- 
ever, have  been  able  to  gather  together  a  few 
followers.  A  paper  of  the  Connoisseur  says,  that 
"it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that  a  cat,  a  priest, 
and  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  ol 
animals,  with  a  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a 
poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir  (Seorge  Beaumont 
instead  of  the  priest,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the 
old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete  the  quota 
required;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but 
indifferently  represent  the  CAT,  having  shown  him- 
self but  too  distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which 
that  noble  creature  is  peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordworth 
in  his  postscript,  who  pretends  that  70  great  poet 
ever  had  immediate  fame  ;  which  bei*.g  interpreted, 
means  that  William  Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so 
much  read  by  his  cotemporarics  as  might  be 
desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish. 
Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity :  he  recited, — and  without  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten 
the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  given  it  to  tradition  ?  Kn- 
nius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius  Horace,  Virgil, 
J'lschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  cotcmporaries.  The  very 
existence  of  a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  depended  upon  his  present  popularity  ; 
and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his  future  fame  ? 
Hardly  ever.  History  informs  us  that  the  best 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident ;  the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcri- 
bers for  their  MSS.,  and  that  the  taste  of  theii 
cotemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched 
by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but 
barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto. 
and  Tasso,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  cotem- 
porary  reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  long 
before  his  death :  and,  not  long  after  it,  states 
negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites 
of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Pe- 
trarch was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto  was 
permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had 
read  the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend 
Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  the  same  experiment  wit) 
his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  crowuec 
in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  01 
the  chief  poets  of  the  only  modern  nation  in  Europe 
that  has  a  poetical  language — the  Italian.  In  OUT, 
own,  Shakspeare,  Spencer,  Johnson,  Waller,  Dry- 
den,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone,  Thomson, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  iill  as  popular  in 
their  lives  as  since.  Gray's  Elegy  pleased  instantly, 
and  eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they 
please  like  his  Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  bin 
down.  But  the  Epigram  of  Dryden,*  and  the  yerj 


i'h«  veil  known  !..«»  -iml-r  IWltu-'i  pioum. 

"  Tbsrt  web  in  three  ditlaal  tfat  ton  "  •*. 
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lale  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to  the  less  reading 
time  of  itg  publication,  prove  him  to  have  been 
honored  by  his  cotemporaries.  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  great- 
er in  the  first  four  years  after  its  publication,  than 
that  of  "The  Excursion"  in  the  same  number, 
with  the  dilference  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands  in  point  of 
general  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
having  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of 
those  not  presently  popular,  to  favor  his  own  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  our  grandchildren  will  read  hi  HI 
(the  said  William  Wordsworth)  I  would  recommend 
him  to  begin  first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the 
envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin  and  Seward,  and  Hoole, 
and  Hole,  and  Hoyle  have  passed  away  ;  but  their 
declension  will  not  be  his  ascension  :  he  is  essentially 
a  bad  writer,  and  all  the  failures  of  others  can  never 
strengthen  him.  He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will 
never  have  a  public;  and  his  "audience"  will 
always  be  "few,"  without  being  "Jit," — except  for 
Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  having  this  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had 
it  long,  as  my  frimids  and  others  well  knew — pos- 
sessing, or  having  possessed  too,  as  a  writer,  the 
car  of  the  public  for  the  time  being — I  have  not 
adopted  ?  different  ^lan  in  my  own  compositions, 
and  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that 
it  is  easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the 
right,  and  that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  pros- 
pect "  of  filling  (with  Peter  Hell,  see  its  Preface) 
permanently  a  station  in  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try." 'Ihose  who  know  me  best,  know  this,  and 
that  I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no 
person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which 
are  not  those  of  the  general  reader.  Could  I  have 
anticipated  the  degree  of  attention  which  has  been 
accorded  me,  assuredly  I  would  have  studied  more 
to  deserve  it.  But  I  have  lived  in  far  countries 
abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which 
was  not  favorable  to  study  or  reflection  ;  so 
tnat  alirost  all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  pas- 
sion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  different  kinds,  but 
always  passion;  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
to  say  so)  my  imtijf'urence  was  a  kind  of  passion, 
the  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philoMiphy  ot' 
nature.  Writing  grows  a  habit,  like  a  woman's 
gallantry  :  there  are  women  who  have  had  no  in- 
trigue, but  tew  who  have  had  but  one  only  ;  so  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book, 
but  few  who  have  written  only  one.  Ai.ii  thus, 
having  written  once,  I  wrote  on;  encouraged  no 
doubt  liy  th  the  moment,  yet  by  no  means 

anticipating  its  duration,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I  did  other 
things  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contrib- 
uted either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of 
the  day,  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and 
CXf  .esscd  of  it  to  all  who  have  .iskcd  it,  and  to 
gome  who  would  rather  not  have  heard  it  :  as  1  told 
Moore  not  very  long  ago  "  we  are  all  wrong  except 
.Rogers,  Craboe,  and  Campbell."  Without  being 
old  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 
adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which 
should  -show  what  1  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must 
content  myself  with  having  denounced  what  is 
Vrong.  There  arc,  I  trust,  younger  spirits  rising  up 
In  England,  who,  escaping  the  contagion  which  has 
iwept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  will  recall  it 
to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still 
Se. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment 
•vill  be  repentance,  and  new,  and  frequent  editions 
.'if  Pope  and  Dryden. 

iiierewill  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics, 
wid  ten  times  more  poetrj  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 


than  in  the  "  Excursion."  If  you  search  for  pas 
sion,  where  is  it  to  be  found  stronger  thau  in  the 
epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or  'u  Palamon  and 
Arcite  ?  Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagination, 
sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saiut 
Cecilia's  Day,  and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you 
will  discover  in  these  two  poets  only,  all  for  which 
you  must  ransack  innumerable  metres,  and  God 
only  knows  how  many  writers  of  the  day,  without 
finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities, — with  the  ad- 
dition, too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none. 
I  have  not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  tht 
Younger,  nor  the  Fudge  Family,  nor  Whistlecraft ; 
but  that  is  not  wit — it  is  humor.  '  1  will  say  nothing  ol 
the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Drydeu  in  comparison, 
for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except  Rogers,  Uif- 
ford,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe),  who  can  write  an 
heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisii  e  heau- 
ty  of  their  versification  has  withdrawn  the  public 
attention  from  their  other  excellences,  as  the  \  ilgar 
eye  will  rest  more  upon  the  splendor  of  the  uniform 
than  the  quality  of  the  troops.  It  is  this  vcr>  har- 
mony, particularly  in  Pope,  which  has  raised  the 
vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him  : — because 
!i is  versification  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is 
his  only  perfection  ;  because  his  truths  are  SO  . 
it  is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention  ;  and  because 
he  is  always  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  graiiu  d  that 
..-  no' genius.  We  are  sneerinuly  told  that  he 
is  the  "Poet  of  Reason,"  .is  if  this  was  a  .  cason 
for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking  pas 
I  will  undertake  to  cite  m"  ••  lines  teem:!!-  uiili 
ittnn/imitiim  from  Pope  thai,  from  any  tirn  I 
poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take  an  in;  : 
at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very 
favorable  to  imagination — Satire :  set  down  the 
character  of  Sporus,*  with  all  the  wonderful  play 
of  fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  t  '  toe  by  its 
side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any  two  exist- 
ing poets,  of  the  same  power  and  the  same  variety 
—where  will  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply 
to  the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  ot  him  who 
harmonised  OUI  poetical  language.  The  a!to: 
clerks,  and  other  self-educated  genii,  found  it  < 
to  distort  themselves  to  the  new  models,  than  to 
toil  after  the  symmetry  of  him  who  had  enchanted 
their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  being 
told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  tin-  language 
of  Queen  Kli/abeih,  the  tine  English,:  as  ever) 
body  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  tette: 
than  French,  by  a  species  of  literary  treason 


•  Lei  Sponu  tremble— A.  What  >  th.it  thing  of  *jr 
Sjjorut,  Unit  mere  white  ami  of  as«'»  milk  > 

n  Bpotm  ti  -'I  ? 

Wliu  breaki  a  liiillrrny  upon  ,1  *•• 
1'.     \    '  '•".•», 

ThU  painted  child  ..I  ilirt,  ihat  slinks  and  >in(l  I 
Who«e  buzz  the  witty  anil  (la-  l.iii  ann  .yi, 
YVt  wit  ne'er  tantes,  iiinl  beauty  ne'er  eujoj», 
So  well-hred  ,p;,uieU  civilly  (MigM 
In  mmiilii:  M  not  ulW 

Kli-rnil  mnil-»  liis  imptlqaa  ln-iray, 
Amhalluw  •t»MMii  run  •tfinplinj?  all  the  waj. 
Whethor  in  florid  impon-nce  I,.-  »pr.al«, 
Aii'l,  iu>  the  prninptiT  ln-.Mlh.-i,  the  puppet  iquexJn, 
Or  at  the  «'iir  ol  Kv.',  tau.iliar  toad, 

Hull  froth,  half  v n,,  Bpiu  hinwif  abroad 

111  puns,  or  politics,  IT  t:tf¥,  or  li''», 

Or  fpit'-,  or  limit,  or  rhymn,  or  bliuphemiei, 

llil  wit  all  ice-saw  t*-lw that  and  1/lM, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  muiter  up,  now  mlH, 

Ai:.l  h.    l.iMiKi-lf  DM  vil.-  .inmhefii. 

An.phil'ioiih  thin;?  I  that  ac'tiiiR  "ither  part, 

The  IritiiujT  head  or  the  rurrupled  heart, 

Fop  HI  the  ioili-t,  flauerer  :ii  the  Imard, 

Now  tri|»  a  hi.  ly,  anil  now  itr'lU  a  lord. 

Eve'i  Vinptrr  thus  the  UaljUni  ha  ire  i  ipreM'd, 

A  th-.  iliV  facf,  .1  n-jilili'  .'II  tif  rert, 

B'-au-.i   that  tliocU  you,  parti  that  none  will  tru*1., 

Wit  ib     can  creep,  anil  priilt  that  liclu  the  du«." 
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Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one 
except  Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became 
thi-  order  of  the  day, — or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked 
still  bl  [inker  than  the  verse  without  it.  I  am  aware 
that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that 
lu>  could  not  "  prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a  rhymer."  The  opinions  of  that 
truly  great  mau,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  def- 
erence which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ,  but, 
with  all  humility,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  more  nobly  con- 
veyed to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets, 
klthough  even  they  could  sustain  the  subject  if  well 
balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spencer  or  of  Tasso, 
or  iu  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of 
Milton  could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  lai>:  . 
The  Seasons  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better  in 
rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ;  and  Mr.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse, 
although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead 
of  weeks  in  the  composition.  I  recommend  also 
to  the  lovers  of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present 
laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint 
Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  sure  to  read  first  those  of 
Mr.  Southey. 

To  tie  heaven-born  genii  and  inspired  young 
scriveners  of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  par- 
idox  :  it  will  appear  so  even  to  the  higher  order  of 
our  critics  ;  but  it  was  a  truism  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  a  reacknowledged  truth  in  ten  more. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  conclude  with  two  quota- 
tions, Voth  intended  for  some  of  my  old  classic  al 
friendR  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about 
them  to  think  themselves  honored  by  having  had 
John  Dryden  as  a  predecessor  in  their  college,  and 
to  recollect  that  their  earliest  Phiglish  poetical 
pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  "little  nightingale" 
of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the  notes  to  the 
poem  of  the  "  Friends."  * 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
*hat  those  notable  discoveries  in  criticisms  have 
been  made  which  have  taught  our  recent  versifiers 
to  undervalue  this  energetic,  melodious,  and  moral 
poet.  The  consequences  of  this  want  of  due  esteem 
for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  our  predeces- 
lors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  been 

NUMEKOUS  AND  DEGHA.DIXG    ENOUGH.      This  is  not 

the  place  to  enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it 
ajfi'cts  our  poetical  numbers  alone,  and  there  is  mat- 
ter of  mor^  importance  that  requires  present  reflec- 
tion." 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person 
teaming  to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching 
the  art.  Hear  him  •  f 

"  But  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  iimttv  hiws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school  J 
Of  doll*  to  smooth,  inlay,  <ind  chip,  and  Jit, 
Till,  tike  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Thtir  verset  tallied.     Easy  ant  the  task  : 
A  thoiuand  haiidicrifamKii  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race, 
That  ulasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face. 


•  Written  by  I«rd  Byron's  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson. 

*  In  a  manuscript  note  on   'bis  passage  of  the  pamphlet,  dated  NOT.  18, 
\tfci,  lard  Brron  says,—"  Mr.  KeaU  died  at  Rome  about  a  year  after  this 
ras  written,  of  k  decline  pr>il»i  by  his  having  burst  a  blood-vessel  on 
leading  'he  article  on  hij  '  Endymion,'  in  the  Quarterly  Review.    I  hare 
•sad  the  article  before  and  since  ;  and  although  it  it  'litter,  I  do  uat  .hink  that 

man  should  permit  himself  to  be  killed  by  it.  But  a  young  tran  little 
teams  what  he  must  inevitably  encounter  in  the  course  of  a  life  anwitious  of 
pit/lic  notice.  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats's  depreciation  of  Pope  has 
sanity  permitted  me  to  do  justice  to  his  own  genius,  which,  malgrt  all  Ihe 
fantastic  fopperies  of  his  style,  was  undoubtedly  of  great  promise.  His 
fragment  of  '  Hyperion '  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as 
•ublime  as  jEschylus.  He  is  a  loss  to  our  literature  ;  and  the  more  so,  a«  be 
aimself,  before  hU  death,  is  said  to  have  been  persuaded  tha'  he  had  not 
«k;n  the  right  line,  and  was  reforming  his  style  upon  the  n»  e  classical 
nodels  of  tl»e  language." 

t  It  was  at  Utut  a  grammar  "  school." 


And  did  not  Imc  »  It ;  no,  they  went  stow 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  niottos,  anu  in  largv 
The  name  of  'one  Boileau  I 

A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  teamed, 

"  A  seism,* 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism, 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  tor  this  his  land."  t 

I  thought  "foppery,"  was  a  consequence  of  r» 
finement :  but  it' 'i  in  port  e. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  enter 
tained  by  the  new  performers  011  the  Englisr  lyre 
of  him  who  made  it  most  tuneable,  and  the  great 
improvements  of  their  own  "  variazioni." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a 
young  disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in 
which  he  has  learnt  to -write  such  lines  and  such 
sentiments  as  the  above.  He  says  "easy  was  the 
task  "  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equalling 
him,  I  presume.  ^1  recommend  him  to  try  before  he 
is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare  what 
he  will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  writ- 
ten with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions  ol 
Pope,  produced  in  years  still  njore  youthful  than 
those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he  invented  his  new  "Es- 
say on  Criticism,"  entitled  "  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  (an 


•  So  spelt  by  the  author. 

t  As  a  balance  to  these  lines,  and  to  the  sense  and  sentiment  cf  tb«  arm 
school,  1  will  put  down  a  passage  or  two  from  Pope's  eartutt  poems,  iajusi 
random : — 

"  Envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel, 
And  P.  rs.riMu.n  mourn  her  broken  wheel, 
There  Faction  n.ar,  Hebellion  bite  her  chain, 
Ami  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain." 

"  Ah  I  what  avails  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes ; 
The  vivid  gr*vn  Ills  shining  plumes  unfold, 
Ills  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  (old." 

*'  Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twined, 
O'er  heaps  »f  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind; 
The  fox  ol«cene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
Anil  savage  howlings  fill  the  sacred  quires." 

"  Hail,  birds  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  day* 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  I 
Whose  honors  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  j 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  I 
Oh  may  sume  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
Thu  on  weak  wings,  from  tar  pursues  your  flights  j 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  write*, 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  I " 

"  Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Ku-ikes,  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire  t 
Cithwron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall." 

"  So  Zcmbla's  rocks,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost, 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glilter  o'er  the  coast ; 
fale  suns,  imtell,  al  disl  nice  roll  away, 
And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  Ajt 
At  Atlas  fix'd  each  hoary  pile  appears, 
The  gathcr'd  winter  of  a  thousand  years." 

"  Thus,  when  we  view  some  well-proportion  M  Jome 
The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome  I 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes: 
No  monatroMa  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." 

A  thousand  similar  passages  crowd  upon  me,  all  composed  \jj  Pope  befon 
his  luo-and-tiMntuth  year ;  and  yet  it  is  contended  that  he  it  no  poet,  am! 
we  are  told  so  in  such  lines  as  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare  w'.h  these  youth- 
ful verses  ol  the  "no  poet."  Must  we  repeal  the  question  of  Johnson, 
"  //  Pope  is  not  a  poet,  vhere  is  poetry  to  be  found  1  "  Even  i.i  dtscnpMt 
poetry,  the  tauta  department  of  the  art,  he  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  exanui* 
lion,  to  surpass  any  living  writer. 
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aminous  title,)  from  whence  the  above  canons  are 
taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen,  and  pub- 
lished at  twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and 
^uch  their  scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe, 
Gifford,  Matthias,  Haley,  and  the  author  of  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson, 
Merivale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full 
fame,  because  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and  because  there  is 
a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other  things.  Now,  of 
all  the  new  schools-^I  say  all,  for,  "like  Legion, 
they  are  many" — has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar 
who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ? 
unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  every  body, 
and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found 
peculiar  favor  and  imitation  among  the  fair  sex : 
there  was  Miss  Holford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Francis  ;  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it  spoken, 
aone  of  his  imitators  did  much  honor  to  the  origi- 
nal, except  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  until  the 
appearance  of  "The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and 
"  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  equalled  if  not  surpassed  him;  and  lo  !  after 
three  or  four  yearsj  tljey  turned  out  to  be  the  Mas- 
ter'-s  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or  Cole- 
ridge, or  t'other  fellow,  made  a  follower  of  renown  ? 
Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in 
the  "City  of  the  Plague."  Has 'Moore,  or  any 
other  living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable 
'imitator,  or  rather  disciple  ?  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom  I 
Have  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and  standard 
Works ,  and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators 
who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair  of  imi- 
tation, and  the  ease  of  not  imitating  him  sufficiently. 
This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  Athen- 
ian burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
"  because  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called 
the  Just,"  have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of 
Pope  from  the  State  of  Literature.  But  the  term 
of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  b  unshed  him, 
and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

"  Will  b!u»h  to  find  their  father*  were  hi.  foe.." 

I  will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which 
has  drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly 
take  to  be  John  Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and 
'acquirements,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
wither  of  the  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  "  Isle  of 
>  and  other  productiona  I  rake  the  liberty 


of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the 
author  of  Don  Juan.  Upon  the  score  of  tl  e  Lak« 
Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to  mind  that  I  merely 
express  an  opinion  long  ago  entertained  ai_d  speci- 
fied in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg,  which  he  thf 
said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law  o! 
pens,  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814 
as  he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  m« 

by  way  of  apology,  that  "  he'd  be  d dif  lie  could 

help  it;  "  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like 
"envy"  or  "exacerbation"  at  this  moment  which 
induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I  do  now, 
although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things  more  which 
have  added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  individuals. 
And,  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson's  invective,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  asking  one  question :  Did  he 
never  compose,  recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  paro- 
dies upon  the  Psalms  ^of  what  nature  this  deponent 
saith  not),  in  certain  jovial  meetings  of  the  youth 
of  Edinburgh  ?  It  is  not  that  I  think  any  great 
harm  if  he  did  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all  de- 
pends upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it 
be  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it 
is  a  sin  ;  if  it  be  intended  to  burlesque  the  profane 
subject,  or  to  inculcate  a  moral  truth,  it  is  none.  H 
it  were,  the  unbelievers'  Creed,  the  many  political 
parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of 
toleration  by  Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken 
for  a  real  extract  from  Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of 
a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish  to  know,  if  Mr 
Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  he  has,  why  he 
should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  of 
Don  Juan  ? — Did  no  "  parody  profane  "  appear  in 
any  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine ? 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  short 
article,  repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own 
defence,  and  so  little  on  the  "  crying,  left-hand  fall- 
ings off  and  national  defections  "  of  the  po°try  of 
the  present  day.  Having  said  this,  I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other  "living" 
poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And  al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  hns  in 
this  instance  treated  me  with  candor  or  considera- 
tion, I  trust  that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking 
of  him  personally  will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  lit- 
tle malice  as  I  really  believe  at  the  bottom  cf  hit 
heart  he  bears  towards  me ;  but  the  duties  of  aa 
editor,  like  those  of  a  tax  -gatherer,  arf  paramount 
and  peremptory.  I  have  dore. 

YRCN. 


LETTEli 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S   REVIEW, 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE   "LIBERAL." 


IN  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  appeared  the  fol- 
owing  passage : 

"  For  fear  uome  prudish  readers  «hould  grow  skittish, 
1're  bribed  My  Grandmother's  Re»iew,— the  British  I 

"  1  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank 'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post— 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 
And  smc;ir  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  1  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  poem,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Review  in  question  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
coyed into  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  taking  the 
charge  as  serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number, 
came  forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it; 
to  which  Lord  Byron  replied  in  the  following  letter : 


"TO   THE   EDITOR   OP   THE    BRITISH   REVIEW. 

"MY  DEAK  IVOBERTS, 

"  As  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  England — to  say 
nothing  of  the  State — I  have  been  an  occasional 
reader,  and  great  admirer  of,  though  not  a  sub- 
scriber to,  your  Review,  which  is  rather  expensive. 
But  1  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its  contents 
ever  g-ive  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appear- 
ance. You  have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a 
calumnious  accusation  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind  might  not 
onlv  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a  barrister 
and"  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal; 
v hich,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
'  purity  (as  you  well  observe)  of  its,'  &c.,  &c.,  and 
the  present  taste  for  propriety  would  induce  us  to 
expect.  The  charge  itself  is  of  a  solemn  nature, 
and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms  of  such 
circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief  little 
short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on 
taking  your  degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  re- 
volting to  the  heart  of  man,  from  its  frequent  ^~ 
eurrenae ;  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  from  its  occa- 
sional truth :  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its 
moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged,  then,  in,  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight 
lines  of  the  next,  viz.,  two  hundred  and  ninth  and 
two  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  first  canto  of  thj.t 

pestilent  poem,'  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and 
Itill  moi3  foolishly  acknowledging  the  re^uipt  of 


certain  monies,  to  eulogize  the. unknown  author 
who  by  this  account  must  be*  known  to  you,  if  tc 
nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature,  sc 
seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did 
or  did  not  (and  /  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive 
the  said  monies,  of  which  I  wish  that  he  had  speci- 
fied the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in  denying  a». 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth  sanctioned  by. 
all  the  solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips 
would  say)  what  is  to  become  of  readers  hitherto 
implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less  veracious  prose 
of  our  critical  journals  ?  what  is  to  become  of  the 
reviews?  And  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have 
done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  .  I  myself,  in  my 
humble  sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  In  the 
words  of  the  tragedian  Liston,  '  I  love  a  row,'  and 
you  seem  justly  determined  to  make  one. 

"  It  is  barely  possible*  certainly  improbable,  that 
the  writer  might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only 
aggravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the  proverb  says, 
'  breaks  no  bones  ; '  but  it  may  break  a  bookseller, 
or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The 
jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author,  and 
might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your 
copious  contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the 
immaculate  purity  of  the  British  Review.  I  do  not 
doubt  your  word,  my  dear  Roberts,  yet  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance, 
it  had  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape  of  an 
affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take 
these  observations  of  mine  in  good  part ;  they  are 
written  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  not  less  pure  than 
your  own  editorial  integrity.  I  have  always  admired 
you;  and  not  knowing  any  shape  which  friendship 
and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable  and  use- 
ful than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue  my 
lucubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitory 
hint  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  shoula 
pursue,  in  case  you  should  ever  again  be  assailed 
with  bribes,  or  accused  of  taking  them.  By-rhe- 
way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the  poem,  eycept 
that  it  is  '  flagitious.'  This  is  a  pit) — you  should 
have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  net 
doing  so,  you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which 
the  malignant  might  entertain  on  the  score  of  the 
anonymous  asseveration  which  has  made  you  so 


angry 


You  say,  no  bookseller  '  was  willing  to  take 
upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  then 
disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it-'  Now,  my  dear 
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friend,  though  we  all  know  that  those  fellows  will 
do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the  disgrace  is 
more  with  the  purchasers  ;  and  some  such,  doubt- 
less, there  are,  for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive 
selling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British 
Review)  without  buying.  You  then  add,  '  what  can 
the  critic,  say  i  '  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;  at  pres- 
ent he  says  very  little,  and  that  not  much  to  the 
purpose.  Then  comes.  '  for  praise,  as  far  as  regards 
th»>  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited  ;  for 
condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all.' 
Now,  my  dear,  good  Roberts,  I  feel  for  you  and  for 
youi  reputation  ;  my  heart  bleeds  for  both  ;  and  I 
do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  language  does  not 
come  positively  under  the  description  of  '  the  puff 
collusive,'  for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  '  The 
Critic,'  (by-the-way,  a  little  more  facetious  than 
your  own  farce  under  the  same  title)  towards  the 
close  of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

"  The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord 
Byrou  ;  but  you  feel  yourself  '  at  liberty  to  suppose 
it  not  Lord  B.'s  composition;'  Why  did  you  ever 
suppose  that  it  was  ?  I  approve  of  your  indigna- 
tion —  I  applaud  it  —  I  feel  as  angry  as  you  can  ;  but 
perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a  little  too 
far,  when  you  say  that  'no  misdemeanor,  rot  even 
that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blas- 
phemous poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness 
and  labored  impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable 
a  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  present  by  the  editor 
of  a  review,  as  the  condition  of  praising  an  author.' 
The  devil  it  doesn't  !  Think  a  little.  This  is  being 
critical  overmuch.  In  point  of  Gentile  benevolence 
or  Christian  charity,  it  were"~surely  less  criminal  to 
praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abuse  a  fellow-creature  for 
nothing  ;  and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  compara- 
tive innocence  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  con- 
fronted with  an  editors'  '  acceptance  of  a  present,' 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that  as  an  editor  you  say 
very  well,  but  as  a  Christian  barrister,  I  would  not 
recommend  you  to  transplant  this  sentence  into  a 
brief. 

''And  yet  you  say,  '  the  miserable  man,  (for  misera- 
ble he  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get 
rid.')  But  here  I  must  pause,  and  inquire  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  parenthesis.  We  have  heard  of 
people  of  '  little  soul,'  or  of  '  no  soul  at  all,'  but  never 
till  now  of  '  the  misery  of  having  a  soul  of  which  we 
cannot  get  rid  ;  '  a  misery  under  which  you  are  pos- 
sibly no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparently  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own,  when  you 
penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

"  But  <•>  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron, 
always  .supposing  him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim 
'  vith  all  gentlemanly  hatste,"  &c.,  &c.  I  am  told 
that  Lord  B.  is  in  a  foreign  country,  some  thousand 
•r.ilcs  off  it  may  be;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the  mean  time, 

Eerhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more 
aste  than  gentility  ;  but  'the  more  haste  the  worse 


'  Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear 
Roberts,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree 
not  quite  explicitly  worded  :  . 

"  I  brilxsd  my  Grandmother'*  Review,  the  Britiah." 

"  I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication, 
this  subject  discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  S.  the 
poet,  who  expressed  himself,  I  remember,  a  good 
lea!  surprised  that  you  had  never  reviewed  his  epic 
poem,  nor  any  of  his  six  tragedies,  of  which,  in  one 
instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the  pit,  and  in  al!  the 
rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the  principal 
actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  in  a  corner  of  the  room  perusing 
the  proof  sheets  of  some  new  poems  on  Italy,  (I 
wish,  by-the-by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a  little 
stronger,)  the  male  part  of  the  conversazione  were 
at  liberty  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  poem 
and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  Some  thought  the  allasion  was  to  the 
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'  British  Critic ; '  others,  that  by  the  expression, 
'my  Grandmother's  Review,'  it  was  intimated  that 
'  my  grandmother '  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review, 
but  actually  the  writer;  thereby  insinuating,  my 
dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  woman ;  because, 
as  people  often  say,  '  Jeffrey's  Review,'  '  Gifford's 
Review,'  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly ;  so 
'  my  Grandmother's  Review  '  and  Roberts's  might 
be  also  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  color  his  in- 
sinuation might  derive  from  the  circumstance  o." 
your  wearing  a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  oJ 
life,  your  general  style,  and  various  passages  of  you* 
writings, — I  will  take  upon  myself  to  exculpate  you 
from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  assert,  withou' 
calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony, -that  if  ever  you 
should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  fhrou'gh  al! 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any 
pontiff  since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It .  is  very 
unfair  to  judge  of  sex  from  writings,  particular!? 
from  those  of  the  British  Review.  We  are  all  liable 
to  be  deceived ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  journal,  which 
were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  weie  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there 
are  people  who  could  never  find  out  the  difference. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  question. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron 
should  be  the  author,  not  only  because  as  a  British 
peer  and  a  British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction, 
j  but  for  some  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted 
'  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his  lordship  has  no 
grandmother.  Now  the  author — and  we  may  be- 
lieve him  in  this — doth  expressly  state  that  the 
'British'  is  his  'Grandmother's  Review;'  and  if, 
as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a 
mere  figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellec 
tual  age  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whethei 
j".m  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such  an  elderly  lady 
still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily  credit  this 
having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over 
the  leading  article  of  your  last  number,  her  specta- 
cles fell  off  and  were  broken  against  the  fender, 
after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and  she  has 
never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since ;  so  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ;  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  way  in  which.  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined 
to  become  your  public  correspondent. 

"  In  the  next  place,  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in 
some  sort  like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became 
the  author  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord 
B.  has  been  supposed  the  author  of  the  '  Vampire,' 
of  a  '  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,'  '  To  the  Dead  Sea,' 
of  '  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  of  odes  to  '  Lava- 
lette,'  to  '  Saint  Helena,'  to  the  Land  of  the  G.tul,' 
and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now  he  turned  out  to  have 
written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of,  &c.,  you  criticise.  Are 
you  sure  he  knows  all  th'R  ?  that  he  has  read  you 
like  my  poor  dear  aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queei 
sort  of  a  man ;  and  I  would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I 
were  you,  either  of  what  he  has  read  or  what  he  has 
written.  I  thought  his  style  had  been  the  seriom 
and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this  ia 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  his 
reviewers  in  that  coin;  I  thought  that  it  was  rather 
in  their  own,  to  judge  from  some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions. Besides,  though  he  may  not  oe  profuse 
in  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjecture  tjtiat  his  re- 
viewer's bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opit 
ion  ?  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid  !  but  if, 
by  any  accident,  there  should  have  been  such  a  cor- 
respondence between  you  and  the  unknown  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money:  I 
dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again  :  it 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article 
and  the  circulation  of  trie  journal ;  and  you  are  loo 
modest  to  rate  vour  praise  beyond  its  real  worth  — 
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Don't  be  atigij  —I  Know  you  won't, — at  this  ap- 
praisement of  your  powers  of  eulogy ;  for  on  the 
other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight — that's  a  fp-ither, 
— but  your  weight  in  gold.  So  don't  spare  it :  if  he 
has  bargained  for  that,  give  it  handsomely,  and  de- 
pend upon  your  doing  him  a  friendly  office. 

"  But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  possibility ;  for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  cannot  believe  in  the  first  instance, 
that  yt>"  would  receive  a  bribe  to  praise  any  person 
whatever ;  and  still  less  can  I  believe  that  youi 
praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer.  You  are  a 
good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  clever  fellow ; 
else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen  into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous 
wig,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  gee  you 
»«•«!  g  him  the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous. 
Tae  fact  is,  that  th3  solemnity  of  your  eleventh  ar- 
ticle dees  make  you  look  a  little  more  absurd  than 
you  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  probability,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  no  good ;  for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will  believe  still, 
and  you  will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your 
negative,  than  the  learned  Partridge  found  it  to  de- 
monstrate his  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  readers  of  almanacs. 

"  What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been 
for  (as  you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you) 
1  stating,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to 
fact,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction,'  (do  pray, 
my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less  '  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein,')  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  perhaps  to  laugh  at 
you,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently 
making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your 
being  angry ;  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too  ;  but  you 
should  not  have  shown  it  so  outrageously.  Your 
golemn  '  (/"somebody  personating  the  Editor  of  the,' 
&c.,  &c.,  'has  received  from  Lord  B.,  or  from  any 
other  person,'  reminds  me  of  Charley  Incledon's 
usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the  tavern 
to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the 
reckoning — '  If  a  maun,  or  any  maun,  or  ony  other 


maun,'  &c.,  &c. ;  you  have  both  the  same  redut 
dant  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  think  anj 
body  would  personate  you  ?  Nobody  wculd  dreatt 
of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your  compositions 
and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  your  conver- 
sation. But  I  have  been  inocculcated  with  a  little  01 
your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that 
somebody  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  what 
he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him 
and  for  yourself. 

"  With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author, 
whom  I  cannot  find  out,  (can  you  ?)  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  my  business  is  with  you.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will,  upon  second  thoughts,  be  really  obliged  to 
me  for  the  intention  of  this  letter,  however  far  short 
my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of  the  sincere  good 
will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  witt  whinb 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

"  Most  truly  youis, 
"WORTLEY  CLUTTERBUCK. 

•  Sept.  — ,  1819. 
"  Litile  Pidliugton. 

"P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  ar.J  thj 
post  is  going.  I  forget  whether  or  not  I  as^ed  v<)tj 
the  meaning  of  your  last  words,  '  the  forgery  of  a 
groundless  fiction.'  Now,  as  all  forgery  is  Action, 
and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  th;.s  tauto- 
logical ?  The  sentence  would  have  e^cied  more 
strongly  with  '  forgery ; '  only  it  hath  an  awful  Bank- 
ot'-Engliind  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an 
indictment,  besides  sparing  you  se.'eral  words,  and 
conferring  some  meaning  upon  the  remainder.  But 
this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  Good  bye — once  rnora 
yours  truly,  "  W.  C. 

"  P.  S.  2d.  Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the 
losses  of  the  review  ? — I4,  is  very  handsome  in  them 
to  be  at  so  great  an  expense. — Pray  pardon  my 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  from  the  bar,  and 
from  your  clients  who  I  hear  are  about  the  same 
number  with  the  readers  of  your  journal.  'Twice 
more  yours,  "  W.  C." 
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Michael  Angelo,  the 
famoui  painter,  painting 
in  the  pope's  chapel  the 
portraiture  of  hell  and 
aamncd  sou.s,  made  one 
of^  the  damned  souls  so 
like  a  cardinal  that  was 
his  enemy,  as  every  body 
at  first  sight  knew  it ; 
whereupon  the  cardinal 
complained  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment, humbly  praying  it 
might  be  defaced.  The 
pope  said  to  him,  Why, 
fou  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul 
out  of  purgatory,  but  not 
out  of  hell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but  of 
th?  pope's  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 


155. 

Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  Granicum,  had 
very  great  offers  made  him 
by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  con- 
cerning them,  Parmenio 
s;ud,  Sure,  I  would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I 
were  as  Alexander.  Al- 
exander answered,  So 
would  I,  if  I  were  as  Par- 
menio. 

158. 

Antigonus,  when  it  was 
told  him  that  the  enemy 
had  such  volleys  of  ar- 
rows, that  they  did  hide 
'the  sun,  said,  That  falls 
out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  in  the  shade. 


It  was  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  during  the 
seige  of  Tyre,  and  not  im- 
mediately after  the  pae* 
sage  of  the  Granicus, 
that  this  is  said  to  have 
occurred. 


This  was  not  said  05 
Antigonus,  but  by  i 
Spartan,  previously  t« 
the  bi  :tle  of  Thermopr 
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162. 

TLere  was  a  philoso- 
pher that  disputed  with 
Adrian  the  Emperor,  and 
did  it  but  weakly.  One 
of  his  friends  that  stood 
by,  afterwards  said  unto 
him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day, 
in  argument  with  the 
Emperor  :  I  could  have 
answered  better  myself. 
Why,  said  the  philoso- 
pher, would  you  have  me 
contend  with  him  that 
eomiuands  thirty  legions? 

164. 

There  was  one  that 
found  a  great  mass  ol 
money  digged  under 
ground  in  his  grandfath- 
er's house,  and  being 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
case,  signified  it  to  the 
emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  treasure.  The 
emperor  made  a  rescript 
thus :  Use  it.  He  writ 
oack  again,  that  the  sum 
was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  couli  use. 
The  emperor  writ  a  new 
rescript,  thus  :  Abuse  it. 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  was 

wont  to  say,  that  laws 
were  like  cobwebs:  where 
the  small  flies  were 
caught,  and  the  great 
brake  through. 

209. 

An  orator  of  Athens 
said  to  Demosthenes, 
The  Athenians  will  kill 
you  if  they  wax  mad. 
Demosthenes  replied, 
And  they  will  kill  you,  if 
they  be  in  good  sense. 

221. 

There  was  a  philoso- 
pher about  Tiberius  that, 
looking  into  the  nature 
of  Caius,  said  of  him, 
That  he  was  mire  min- 
gled with  blood. 

97. 

There  was  a  king  of 
Hungary  took  a  bishop 
iti  battle,  and  kept  him 
piisi  ner  ;  whereupon  the 
f  op<  writ  a  monitory  to 


This  happened  undr»: 
Augustus  C-aesar,  and  not 
during  the  reign  of  Ad- 
rian. 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  Herodes  Atti- 
cus,  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  the  emperor 
Narva,  who  deserved  that 
his  name  should  have 
been  stated  by  the"great- 
est — wisest — meanest  of 
mankind." 


This  was  said  by  Ana- 
ch  arsis  the  Scythian,  and 
not  by  a  Greek. 


This  was  not  said  by 
Demosthenes,  but  to  De- 
mosthenes by  Phocion. 


This  was  not  said  of 
Caius  (Caligula,  1  pre- 
sume, is  intended  by  Ca- 
ius), but  of  Tiberius  him- 
self. 


This  reply  was  not 
made  by  a  king  of  Hun- 
gary, but  sent  by  Richard 
the  first,  Coeur  de  Lion, 
of  England  to  the 


him,    for    that    he    had    with   the  breastplate  « 

broken   the   privilege   of    the  bishop  of  Eeauvais. 

holy  church,  an.8   taken 

his   son :  the    king   sent 

an  embassage  to  him;  and 

sent    withal    the    armor 

wherein  the  bishop  was 

taken,  and  this  only  in 

writing — Vide  num   heec 

sit  vestisjilii  tut !    Know 

now  whether  this  be  thy 

son's  coat  ? 

267. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Ma-        This  did  r*ot  happen  I; 
cedon,  had  a  petition  of-     Demetrius,  but  to  fhihf 
fered  him  divers  times  by    King  of  Macedon 
an  old  woman,  and  an- 
swered he  had  no  leisure ; 
whereupon     the    woman 
said    aloud,    Why    then 
give  over  to  be  kirg. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incor- 
rect in  his  citations  from  history,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  in  what  regards  so  great  a  name  (however 
trilling),  to  support  the  scsertion  by  such  facts  as 
more  immediaiely  occur  to  me.  They  are  but  tri- 
fles, and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy  would  be 
whipped  (if  still  in  thf  fourth  form);  and  Voltaire 
for  half , a  dozen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a 
superficial  writer,  notwithstar  ling  the  testimony  of 
the  learned  Warton  : — "  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much 
deeper  research  than  is  imagined,  and  the  first  who 
has  displayed  the  literature  and  customs  of  the 
dark  ages  with  any  deyree  of  penetration  and  com- 
prehension." For  another  distinguished  testimony 
to  Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also 
Lord  Holland's  excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega,  vol.  i.,  p.  215,  edition  of 
181J. 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  "  a  shallow  fel- 
low," by  some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dry- 
den's  Ode  "a  drunken  song;-" — a  school  (as  it  ia 
called,  I  presume,  from  their  education  being  still 
incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose  filthy  trash  of  Epics, 
Excursions,  &c.,  &.C.,  &c.,  is  not  worth  the  two 
words  in  Zaire,  "  Vous  pleurez,"  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancred : — a  school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose 
renegadoes,  with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of 
morals,  and  their  convenient  treachery  in  politics— 
in  the  record  of  their  accumulated  pretences  to 
virtue  can  produce  no  actions  (were  all  their  good 
deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Galas,  by  that  great 
and  unequalled  genius — the  universal  \  oltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccu- 
racies of  "  the  greatest  genius  that  England  or  per- 
haps any  other  country  ever  produced,"*  merely  to 
show  our  national  injustice  in  condemning  genei-ally,  . 
the  greatest  genius  of  France  for  such  inadverten- 
cies as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of  England  haa 
been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  "^as  Bacon  a  greats. 
intellect  than  Newton  ? 


'  Pop*,  In  3peo«e'i  Anecdote*,  y.   18.     kUkuw'i  adi&m, 


TRANSLATION    OF    TWO    EPISTLES 

FROM    THE    ARMENIAN    VERSION, 


THE   EPISTLE   OF   THE  CORINTHIANS 
TO  ST.   PAUL  THE  APOSTLE.* 

1  STEPiiKX,t  -ind  the  elders  with  him,  Dabnus, 
Eubul'js,  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  fa- 
ther and  evangelist,  and  faithful  master  in  Jesus 
Christ,  health.J 

2  Two   men   have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon,  by 
Dame,  and  Cleobus,$  who  vehemently  disturb   the 
faith  of  some  with  deceitful  and  corrupt  words ; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thyself: 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such   words  from 
hee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have  heard 
from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compas- 
sion, that,  whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
we  are  again  about  to  hear  from  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come  thyself 
among  us  quickly. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed 
to  1'heonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from  the  hands 
of  the  unrighteous.  || 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure 
men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach : 

10  That  it  behooves  not  to  admit  the  Prophets. H 

11  Neither  do   they   affirm  the   omnipotence   of 
God: 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh : 

13  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  altogether 
created  by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world  was  the 
Work  of  God,  but  of  some  one  of  the  angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste**  to  come  among 
us. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain 
without  scandal. 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made 
manifest  by  an  open  refutation.     Fare  thee  well. ft 

The  deacons   Thereptus   and  TichusjJ  received 


•  Some  MSS.  hare  the  title  thu§  :  Epistle  cf  Stephen  the  Elder  to  Paul 
tit  Apottle,  from  the  Corinthian*. 

\  In  the  MSS.,  the  marginal  verses  published  by  the  Whiatou's  are  want- 
ing. 

J  In  some  MSS.  we  find,  The  tldert  Numtnut,  Eubulttt,  Theophilut, 
Mil  Nomtjon,  to  Paul  their  brother,  kec~Si  I 

J  Othen  read,  Thert  came  certain  mer,  .  .  and  Clobfus,  who  vehemently 
•Aoto. 

|  Some  MSS.  hare,  We  believe  in  the  Lard,  that  hit  presence  wot  made 
manifest  ;  mil  ty  thit  hath  the  Lord  delivered  us  from  the  hands  of  the 


T  Others  rea>    To  read  the  Prophet*. 

•  •  Some  M&t    ^.avc.  Therefore,  brother,  do  thou  make  ham. 

i  .   Others  read    ^re  thee  well  in  tht  Lord. 

tl  Borne  MSS.  bare,  Tht  Deacons  Thereput  and  Techut. 


and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  PLilip- 
pians.*  % 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  wa» 
then  in  chains  on  account  of  Stratonice.t  the  wife 
of  Apofolanus,J  yet,  as  it  were  forgetting  his 
bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words,  and  said, 
weeping,  "  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and 
with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am  in  this  body,  and 
hear  the  wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  be- 
hold, grief  arises  upon  grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a 
weight  to  my  chains  j  when  I  behold  this  calamity 
and  progress  of  the  machinations  of  Satan,  who 
searcheth  to  do  wrong." 

And  thus  with  deep  affliction  Paul  composed  hia 
reply  to  the  Epistle.^ 


EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.|| 

1  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  so 
many  errors.H  to  his  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

2  I  nothing   marvel   that  the   preachers   of  evil 
have  made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  his 
coming,  verily  on  this  account  do  certain  men  per 
vert  and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have  taught 
you   that  only  which  I.  myself  received   from   the 
former  apostles,  who  always  remained  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  the 
seed  of  David, 

6  According   to   the  annunciation   of   the   Holy 
Ghost,  sent  to  her  by  our  Father  from  heaven  ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the  world,** 
and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  that  he  might 
raise  us  up  from  the  dead ; 

8  As  fh  this  also  he  himself  became  the  example: 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  uns  ought ,  tf 

11  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  le  revised 
by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father  ol 


•  The  Whi»ton'»  have,  To  the  city  of  Phoenicia;  but  in  all  the  MSS.  wt 
find,  To  tht  city  of  Ae  PhiUipiani. 

f  Others  read,  On  account  of  OnoHce. 

I  The  Whistons  have,  Of  ApoUophan\u :  but  in  all  the  MSS.  we  reao 
Apofolanus. 

§  In  the  text  of  thii  Epistle  there  are  some  other  variations  in  the  wordi, 
bul  the  sense  is  the  s:ime. 

|  Some  MSS.  have,  Paul't  Spittle  from  Prison,  for  the  Hufr- ~Xton  % 
Ike  Corinthians. 

^  Others  read,  Disturbed  by  various  compunctions. 

••  Some  MSS.  have,  That  Jesui  might  comfort  At  soria. 

tt  Othen  read,  He  hat  n»l  remained  indifftaL 
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our  Laid  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
sent  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the  Jews: 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins, 
and  bring  them  to  his  judgment. 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the  house 
of  Israel,  he  bestowed,  and  poured  forth  his  Spirit 
upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  they  should  for  a  long  time  preach  the 
—»'ship  of  God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon 
them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin,* 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaohing. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  willed  to  justify, 
Was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  creature ; 

20  But  when  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  com- 
passion upon  him : 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  the   Holy 
Ghost  into  the  Virgin  foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

22  Who,  believing  readily. f  was  made  worthy  to 
conceive,  and  bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the 
evil  spirit  was  glorified,  he  should  be  cast  out,  and  it 
should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God :  For  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  flesh,  had  recalled   and   saved   this   perishable 
flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by  faith, 

25  Because  in  his  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure 
temple  of  justice  for  all  ages  ; 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  believe,  are  saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  are  not  the 
children  of  justice,  but  the  children  of  wrath  ; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compas- 
sion of  God ; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth 
were  altogether  works   made  by   the   hand  of  the 
Father  of  all  things.} 

30  But  these  cursed  men$  have  the  doctrine  of 
the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw 
yourselves  far  from  these,  and  expel  from  among  you 
the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  rebellion, || 
but  the  sons  of  the  belcved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore   they  who   affirm   that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not  be 
raised  up  to  eternal  life ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and 'condemnation  shall  the 
unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh : 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection 
of   the  body,  shall  be  denied  the  resurrection :  be- 
cause such  are  found  to  refuse  the  resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians  !  have  known,  from 
the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  falls  H  dry  into  the  earth,  and 
within  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterward  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body  : 


•  tome  MSS.  hare,  Laid  hit  \and,  and  them  and  all  body  bound  in  tin. 

<   Othen  read,  Believing  with  x  pure  heart. 

]  Some  MSS.  ha»e,  Of  God  'he  Father  of  all  tfdngi. 

|  Othen  read,  They  curie  Uie-juelvee  in  Oat  thing. 

Ouen  r;ad,  Children  of  Ou  duobe-lient. 
1  Soon  KJ3.  ham,  TfcilOfU  rain  folio  not  dr>  into  (bear*. 


40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with   >he  Barn* 
simple  body,  but  manifold,  and  filled  with  blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  rrora 
seeds,  but  from  the  honorable  bodies  of  men.* 

42  Ye  also  have  known  Jonas,  the  son  of  Arnit- 
tai.f 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Ninevitea 
he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  : 

44  And  after  three  days,  God  heard  his  supplier 
tion,  and  brought  him  out  from  the  drep  abyss ; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corrupted ; 
neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down.  J 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of  little 
faith ! 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will 
he  raise  you  up,  even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling  upon 
the  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the  Spirit  oi 
Christ,  arise  again  on  that  day  with  a  perfect  body  ? 

50  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's  son, 
raised  him  from  the  dead  : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive 
you,  on  that  day,  with  .a  perfect  body,  even  as  he 
himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,} 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  travail ; 
for  I  bear  on  my  body  these  fetters,  || 

54  To  obtain  Christ ;  and  I  suffer  with  patience 
these  afflictions  to  become  worthy  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the  law 
from  the  hand*  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and  the  holy 
gospel, fl  firmly  maintain  it ; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  possession  of  the 
life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass, 
he  shall  be  judged  with  the  misdoers,  and  punished 
with  those  who  have  false  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generations  of  vipers, 
and  the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  far  from  among  ye,  and  fly  from  such, 
with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be 
upon  you.**    Amen. 

Done  info  Englishby  me,  January-February,  1817, 
at  the  Convtnt  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  ex- 
position of  Die  A  rmenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal 
Aucher,  Armenian  Friar.  BVKON. 

"  Venice,  April  10,  1817. 

/  had  also  the  Latin  text,  (HM.  it  is  in  many  placet 
very  corrupt,  and  with  great  omissions. 


'  Otherr  rend,  But  IM  have  not  only  produced  frtm  teede,  but  from  tV 
honorable  body  of  man. 

t  Othen  read,  The  ton  of  Emattliiue. 

t  Olton  add,  Nor  did  a  hair  of  kit  body  fall  Jiertfrom. 

$  Sorr.s  MSS.  hare,  Ye  ihaU  not  recant  other  Otingt  in  cr.in. 

|  Othen  finished  here  thin,  Htnrefortti  no  one  can  Iroub.e  me  .fortUr 
far  1  bear  in  my  body  the  luferinft  uf  Chriet.  The  grace  of  our  Lan 
Jeeue  Chritt  be  vniii  year  eptnl,  my  brethren.  Amen. 

£  Some  MSS.  hare,  Of  the  holy  nangeliet. 

••  Otbenadd,  Our  Ltrd  be  vitk  ye  all.    Amen. 


THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

EX  fRACTED  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CAN1 ERBUK1 


THIS  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  AS  follows  : — I  give  and 
ilevise  all  that  my  manor  o?  lordship  of  Rochdale, 
in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  with  all  its  rights, 
royalties,  members,  and  appurtenances,  and  all  my 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises  sit- 
uate, lying,  and  being  within  the  parish,  manor, 
or  lordship  of  Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my 
estates,  lands,  hereditaments,  and  premises  whatso- 
ever and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Esquire,  and  John  Hanson,  of  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don, Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  them,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the  said 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  my  decease,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  my  said 
manor  and  estates  for  the  most  money  that  can  or 
may  be  had  or  gotten  for  the  same,  either  by  private 
contract  or  public  sale  by  auction,  and  either  to- 
gether or  in  lots,  as  my  said  trustees  shall  think 
proper  ;  and  for  the  facilitating  such  sale  and  sales, 
I  do  direct  that  the  receipt  and  receipts  of  my  said 
trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  discharge,  and  good  and  sufficient  dis- 
charges to  the  purchaser  or  purchaser^  of  my  said 
estates,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  so  much 
money  as  in  sucli  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed 
or  acknowledged  to  be  received ;  and  that  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  not  afterward  be  in  any  manner  an- 
swerable or  accountable  for  such  purchase-money, 
or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  thereof ;  and 
I  Jo  will  and  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  stand 
possessed  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  my 
said  estates  upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  intents 
and  purposes  as  I  have  hereinafter  directed  of  and 
concerning  the  same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  cer- 
tain deeds  of  conveyance  made  on  my  marriage 
with  my  present  wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and 
estate  of  Newstead,  in  the  parishes  of  Newstead 
and  Linley,  in  th«  county  of  Nottingham,  unto 
trustees,  upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the 
•urn  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my  mar- 
riage settlement:  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath all  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  to 
arise  by  sile  of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead,  and 
all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand  pounds,  or 
guch  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become  vested  and 
payable  under  the  trusts  of  my  said  marriage  settle- 
ment, unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John 
iianson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  ends,  intents, 
uid  purposes  as  hereinafter  directed  of  and  concern- 


ing the  residue  of  my  personal  estate.  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hcbhouse  and 
John  Hanson  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
each.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue,  and 
remainder  of  my  personal  estate  whatsoever  and 
wheresover  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and 
John  Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  upon  trust  that  they,  my  said  trustees,  and 
the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  admin- 
istrators of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stand  pos- 
sessed of  all  such  rest  and  residue  of  my  said 
personal  estate  and  the  money  to  arise  by  sale  of 
my  real  estates  heteinbefore  devised  to  them  for 
sale  and  such  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale  of  my 
said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  have  power  to  dispose 
of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  hereby 
given,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,  intents,  and 
purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  directed  of  and 
concerning  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  upon  trust, 
that  they,  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  ol 
them,  and  the  executors  and  administrators  of  sucli 
survivor,  do  and  shall  lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in 
the  public  stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  government  01 
real  security  at  interest,  with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  change,  vary,  and  transpose  such  securities, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of  my  sister, 
Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  the  wife  of  George  Leigh, 
Esquire,  pay,  receive,  apply,  and  dispose  of  the" 
interest,  dividends,  and  annual  produce  thereof 
when  and  as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  pay- 
able into  the  proper  hands  of  the  said  Augusta 
Mary  Leigh,  to  and  for  her  sole  and  separate  use 
and  benefit,  free  from  the  control,  debts,  or  engage- 
ments of  her  present  or  any  future  husband,  or  unto 
s-ich  person  or  persons  as  she  my  said  sister  shall 
from  time  to  time,  by  any  writing  under  her  hand, 
notwithstanding  her  present  or  any  future  cover- 
ture, and  whether  covert  or  sole,  direct  or  appoint  • 
and  from  and  immediately  after  the  decease  of  mj 
said  sister,  then  upon  trust  that  they,  my  said  true- 
tees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  executors  01 
administrators,  do  and  shall  assign  and  transfer  alJ 
my  said  personal  estate  and  other  the  truat  pr  >p- 
erty  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  the  stocks,  funds, 
or  securities  wherein  or  upon  which  the  same  s^nall 
or  may  be  placed  out  or  invested  unto  and  air.ona 
all  and  every  the  child  and  children  of  my  said 
sister,  if  more  than  one,  in  such  parts,  shares,  and 
proportions,  and  to  become  a  vested  interest,  and 
to  be  paid  and  transferred  at  such  time  and  times, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  with,  under,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  provisions,  conditions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  my  said  sister  at  any  time  during  her  life, 
whether  covert  or  sole,  by  any  deed  or  deeds,  in 
strument  or  instruments,  in  writing,  with  01  without 
power  of  revocation,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  ot 
by  her  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  or  any 
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m.ting  of  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  will,  shall 
diiect  or  appoint,  and  in  default  of  any  such  ap- 
pointment, or  in  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  sister 
in  my  lifetime,  then  upon  trust  that  they,  my  said 
trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  us  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  do  and  shall  assign  and 
transfer  all  the  trust,  property  and  funds  unto  and 
among  the  children  of  my  s;iid  sister,  if  more  than 
one,  equally  to  be  divided'  between  them,  share  arid 
share  alike,  and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  su  -h 
only  child  the  share  and  shares  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  transferred 
unto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall  re- 
spectively attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty- 
one  years  ;  and  the  share  and  shares  of  such  of  them 
as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daughters,  to  be  paid  and 
transferred  mito  her  or  them  when  and  as  she  or 
they  shall  respectively  attain  his  or  their  age  or 
ages  of  twenty-one  years,  or  be  married,  which  shall 
first  happen,  and  in  case  any  of  such  children  shall 
happen  to  die,  being  ?  son  or  sons,  before  he  or 
.hey  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
being  a  daughter  or  daughters,  before  she  or  they 
shall  attain  the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  mar- 
ried ;  then  it  is  my  will  and  1  do  direct  that  the 
share  and' shares  of  such  of  the  said  children  as 
shall  so  die  shall  go  to  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
such  children,  with  the  benefit  of  further  accnier  in 
case  of  the  death  of  any  such  surviving  children 
before  their  shares  shall  become  vested.  And  I  do 
direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and  apply  the 
interest  and  dividends  o1"  each  of  the  said  children's 
shares  in  the  said  .trust  funds  for  his,  her,  or  their 
maintenance  and  education  during  their  minorities, 
notwithstanding  their  shares  may  not  become  vested 
interests,  but  that  such  interest  and  dividends  as 
shall  not  have  been  so  applied  shall  accumulate, 
and  follow,  and  go  over  with  the  principal.  And  1 
do  u-iminat?,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  executors  of  this 
my  will.  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said 
trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one  of  them  for 
the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds,  receipts, 
or  defaults  of  the  other  of  them,  but  each  of  them 
for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipts,  and  wilful  defaults 
only,  and  that  they  my  said  trustees  shall  be  entitled 
to  retain  and  deduct  out  of  the  moneys  which  "Hal1 
come  to  their  hands  under  the  trusts  aforesai-i  all 
such  costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses  which 
they  or  any  of  them  shall  l-ear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be 
put  unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the 
trusts  herein  reposed  in  them.  I  make  the  above 
provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron  and  any  chil- 
dren I  may  have,  being  otherwise  amply  provided 
for;  and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me 
ftt  any  time  heretofore  made,  and  do  declare  this 
only  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness 
Whereof,  I  hwe  to  this  my  last  will,  contained  in 
»he<  ta  of  paper,  set  my  hand  to  the  first  two 


sheets  thereof,  and  to  this  third  ar.d  last  sheet  mj 
hand  and  seal  this  29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  oj 
our  Lord  1815.  BYRON,  [L.  S  ] 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  th« 
said  Lord  Byron,  the  testator,  as  and  for  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at 
his  request,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  01 
each  other,  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names  at 
witnesses.  THOMAS  JONES  MAWSE, 

EDMUND  GRIFFIN, 
FREDERICK  JERVIS, 
Clerks  to  Mr.  Hanson,  Chancey  Lans, 

CODICIL.— This  is  a  Codicil  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  me,  the  Right  Honorable  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
Allegra  Biron,  an  infant  of  about  twenty  months 
old,  by  me  brought  up,  and  now  residing  at  Venice, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  I  direct 
the  executors  of  my  said  will  to  pay  to  her  on  her 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  on  condition  that  she  does  not 
marry  with  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  whieli  shall 
first  happen.  And  I  direct  my  said  executors,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease,  to 
invest  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  .upon 
government  or  rpal  security,  and  to  pay  and  apply 
the  annual  income  thereof  in  or  towards  the  main 
tenance  and  education  of  the  said  Allegra  Biron 
until  she  attains  her  said  age  of  twenty-one  years 
or  shall  be  married  as  aforesaid  ;  but  in  case  she 
shall  die  before  attaining  the  said  age  and  without 
having  been  married,  then  I  direct  the  said  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  become  part  of  the  residue 
of  my  personal  estate,  and  in  all  other  respects  I 
do  confirm  my  said  will,  and  declare  this  to  be  a 
codicil  thereto.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Venice,  this  17th  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1818. 

BYRON,  [L.  S.] 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the 
said  Lord  Byron,  as  and  for  a  codicil  to  his  will;  in 
the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  witnesses. 

NEWTON  HANSON, 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER. 

Prove!  at  London,  (with  a  codicil,)  6th  of  July, 
1824,  before  the  Worshfpful  Stephen  Lushington, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  surrogate,  by  the  oaths  0! 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson.  Esouires 
the  executors  to  whom  administration  :vas  granted 
having  been  first  sworn  duly  to  administer. 

NATHANIEL  GUISKINS 
GEORGE  GEN*  EH. 
CHARLES  DYNELEY, 

Deputy  Registrm 
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